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THE  WAY  BY  WHICH  HE  LED  THEE. 

When  we  reach  a  quiet  dwelling 

On  the  stron<?,  eternal  hills, 
And  our  praise  to  Him  is  swelling 

Who  the  vast  creation  fills  ; 
When  the  paths  of  prayer  and  duty, 

And  affliction,  all  are  trod, 
And  we  wake,  and  see  the  beauty 

Of  our  Saviour  and  our  God : — 

With  the  li.cjht  of  resurrection, 

When  our  chan<:!;ed  bodies  glow, 
And  we  gain  the  full  perfection 

Of  the  bliss  begun  below  ; 
Wiien  the  life  tliat  flesh  obscureth 

In  each  radiant  form  shall  shine, 
And  the  joy  that  aye  endureth 

Flashes  forth  in  beams  divine  : — 

While  we  have  the  palms  of  glory 

Through  the  long  eternal  years. 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  story 

Of  our  mortal  griefs  and  fears  1 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  sadness 

And  the  clouds  that  hung  so  dim, 
When  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness. 

And  our  tears  are  dried  by  him  1 

Shall  the  memory  be  banished 

Of  his  kindness  and  his  care, 
When  the  wants  and  woes  are  vanished 

Which  he  loved  to  soothe  and  share  1 
All  the  way  by  which  he  led  us. 

All  the  grievings  which  he  bore; 
All  the  patient  love  he  taught  us. 

Shall  we  think  of  them  no  more  1 

Yes  !  we  surely  shall  remember 

How  he  quickened  us  from  death — 
How  he  fanned  the  dying  ember 

With  his  spirit's  glowing  breath  : 
We  shall  read  the  tender  meaning 

Of  the  sorrows  and  alarms. 
As  we  trod  the  desert,  leaning 

On  his  everlasting  arms. 

And  his  rest  will  be  the  dearer 

When  we  think  of  weary  ways. 
And  his  light  will  seem  the  clearer 

As  we  muse  on  cloudy  days. 
Oh,  'twill  be  a  glorious  morrow 

To  a  dark  and  stormy  day  ! 
We  shall  recollect  our  sorrow, 

As  the  dreams  that  pass  away. 


LITTLE  SHOES  AND  STOCKINGS. 

Little  shoes  and  stockings  ! 

What  a  tale  ye  speak, 
Of  the  swollen  eyelid, 

And  the  tear-wet  cheek  ! 
Of  the  nightly  vigil, 

And  the  daily  prayer ; 
Of  the  buried  darling. 

Present  everywhere. 


Brightly  ))laided  stockings. 

Of  the  finest  wool ; 
Rounded  feet  and  dainty, 

Each,  a  stocking  full; 
Tiny  shoes  of  crimson, 

Shoes  that  nevermore 
Will  awaken  echoes. 

From  the  toy-strewn  floor. 

Not  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Could  your  worth  eclipse, 
Priceless  little  treasures. 

Pressed  to  whitened  lips ; 
As  the  mother  nurses. 

From  the  world  apart. 
Leaning  on  the  arrow 

That  has  pierced  her  heart, 

Head  of  flaxen  ringlets  ; 

Eyes  of  heaven's  blue, 
Parted  mouth — a  rosebud — 

Pearls,  just  peeping  through ; 
Soft  arms  softly  twining 

Round  her  neck  at  eve, 
Little  shoes  and  stockings. 

These  the  dreams  ye  weave. 

Weave  her  yet  another 

Of  the  world  of  bliss. 
Let  the  stricken  mother 

Turn  away  from  this  ; 
Bid  her  dream  believing 

Little  feet  await, 
Watching  for  her  passing 

Through  the  pearly  gate. 

— Congregational  Herald. 
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BY   T.   BUCHANAN   READ. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash. 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles. 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  teardrop  hangs  and  trembles. 
Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear. 

And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story. 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  ever  dewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder. 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word. 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder — 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  war  around  him  rattle. 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  plain  of  battle  ! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses. 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief. 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God, 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor  ! 
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From  The  London  Eeview. 
THE    WEAKNESS    OF    GIANTS. 
Mythology,  tradition,  and  history  agree 
in  the  fact  that  giants,  though  strong  in 
body,  are  weak  in  mind ;  and  that  nature, 
which  does  so  much  for  them  in  respect  of 
thews    and  sinews,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
niggardly  to  them  in  the  matter  of  brains. 
Their  brute  force  is  not  equalled  by  their 
intellect ;  and  the  biggest  and  most  formida- 
bly pretentious  of  them  are  continually  rep- 
resented as  falling  easy  victims  to  the  skill 
or  cunning  of  comparatively  small  antago- 
nists.    Samson  was  but  a  poor  creature — 
if  he  were  not  a  positive  idiot ;  and  great 
Goliath  of  Gath,  fell  easily  before  nimble 
little   David.     The  Jotuns,   in  Norse  my- 
thology,  were,   with  all   their  tremendous 
strength,  very  easily  circumvented  by  strip- 
lings— and     even    by   children ;     and    the 
famous     achievements   of    the   universally 
popular    and  highly   esteemed    Jack — sur- 
namcd    the   Giant-Killer — have     no   other 
moral  than  to  show  how  infinitely  superior 
to  the  mere  bodily  force  of  the  hugcst  mon- 
sters in  human  form  are  the  skill,  patience, 
address,  and  pertinacity,  that  are  given  to 
smaller  people,  in  order  to  keep  true  the 
balances  of  nature,  and  rescue  the  Avorld 
from   oppression.     When  a  giant  becomes 
the  friend  of  a  dwarf,  it  is  only  that  he  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  little  man's  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  dwarf  generally  ends  by  mak- 
ing himself,  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  ruler 
and  governor  of  his  bulky  associate.     It  is 
an  old,  and  all  but  universal  instinct,  which 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  delight  of 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  given 
them    treasures   of   poetry   and    romance, 
which  have  gone  on  accumulating  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  our  own. 

The  fight  for  the  championship  of  Eng- 
land, which  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in 
an  island  in  the  river  Medway,  safe  from 
the  interference  of  a  police  that  was  doubt- 
less instructed  not  to  be  "  too  "  zealous  in 
the  performance  of  its  duty,  was  in  itself  a 
very  disgusting  business.  Yet,  in  its  re- 
sults, it  was  so  remarkable  a  proof  of  the 
old  wisdom  of  the  world,  as  represented  to 
us  by  the  traditions  of  every  age  and  race, 
as  to  justify  the  journalist  in  commenting 
upon  it.  Most  people  of  education  look 
upon  pugilism  with  dislike,  and  some  even 
with  abhorrence ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 


that  very  many  of  the  educated  and  refined, 
as  well  as  larger  numbers  who  have  coarser 
tastes,  see  a  substratum  of  goodness  under 
the  evil  thing,  and  defend  it  as  not  without 
its  advantages  in  keeping  up  among  the 
people  a  love  of  fair  play,  in  discouraging  or 
rendering  impossible  amongst  us  the  use  of 
the  knife  or  the  stiletto,  and  above  all  things 
in  imprinting  upon  the  whole  course  and 
current  of  an  Englishman's  character  a  con- 
viction of  the  base  cowardice  of  "  hitting  a 
man  when  he  is  down." 

Without  entering  upon  that  question  at 
all,  and  recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
brutality  of  the  late  fight  between  Hurst 
and  Mace,  for  the  greatly  coveted  belt  of 
the  championship,  we  cannot  but  read  the 
details  of  the  struggle  with  a  certain  sort  of 
admiration  for  the  "  pluck,"  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  the  little  man,  who  so  cfiectually 
defeated  the  big  one.  Hurst,  the  possessor 
of  the  belt,  which  he  had  won  some  months 
ago  at  the  close  of  a  short  fight,  by  a  single 
and  all  but  accidental  blow,  stood  nearly  six 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  weighed 
sixteen  stone.  Mace,  his  antagonist,  was 
but  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and 
weighed  only  ten  stone  and  a  half.  It  was 
known  by  the  friends  and  backei^s  of  the 
giant,  that  he  had  but  to  strike  one  blow  to 
make  an  end  of  the  battle,  if  not  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  that  that  one  blow  would  fell  a 
stronger  man  than  Mace,  as  effectually  as  a 
child's  hand  would  fell  a  ninepin.  Mace,  if 
not  his  friends  and  backers,  was  precisely 
of  the  same  conviction,  and  never  lost 
heart,  or  doubted  the  issue,  even  when 
Hurst,  to  add  to  his  other  advantages,  ac- 
quired the  right  of  choosing  his  corner,  and 
stood  with  his  own  back  to  the  sun,  and  the 
light  full  in  the  face  of  his  adversary. 

After  a  little  preliminary  sparring  to  feel 
his  way,  "  Mace,"  says  the  graphic  account 
of  an  eye-witness,  "  began  the  fight  with 
a  terrific  blow,  which  completely  closed 
Hurst's  eye,  and  seemed  to  make  his  bulky 
frame  tremble  to  his  very  feet.  Before  the 
first  round,  which  lasted  nearly  twelve  min- 
utes, was  over.  Hurst  was  half  smothered  in 
his  own  blood,  and  his  face  so  gashed,  that, 
as  far  as  appearances  went.  Mace  might 
have  been  assaulting  him  with  a  razor. 
Hurst  knew  evidently  nothing  of  boxing, 
and  his  antagonist  therefore  merely  drew 
aside  with  the  most  perfect  sang-froid  from 
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the  slow,  awkward  movements  of  the  pon- 
derous arms,  delivering  his  own  strokes  full 
on  the  head  and  face  of  the  giant,  with  a 
force  and  rapidity  that  was  terrible.  In 
vain,  like  a  blind  Cyclops,  Hurst  threw  his 
arms  abroad,  and  strove  to  grasp,  to  strike, 
even  to  touch  his  lithe,  wiry  foe ;  in  vain  he 
strove  to  hem  him  into  a  corner.  Mace 
would  simply  inflict  his  tremendous  blows 
full  on  the  smashed  face  of  his  opponent, 
pass  under  his  arm,  and  be  gone,  almost 
before  the  eye  could  follow  his  movements." 

We  have  no  intention  of  giving  all  the 
sickening  details.  After  a  struggle  of  fifty 
minutes,  during  which  eight  rounds  were 
fought,  Hurst — disfigured,  bleeding,  ghastly, 
and  insensible — was  compelled  by  his  back- 
ers to  give  in,  without  having  struck  one 
blow,  or  even  so  much  as  touched  his  an- 
tagonist. It  is  not  our  purpose  either  to 
defend  or  apologize  for  the  exhibition,  or  to 
say  one  Avord  for  the  good  taste  or  humanity 
of  those  who  witnessed  or  permitted  it ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  better  judg- 
ment, we  find  it  impossible  to  withhold  the 
expression  of  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
for  the  poor  *' giant"  so  sadly  belabored, 
and  of  approval  of  the  personal  daring  and 
incomparable  skill  of  the-  conqueror. 

Yet,  had  it  been  only  to  express  such 
feelings,  we  should  not  have  given  any  addi- 
tional publicity  to  the  details  of  so  vulgar  a 
fight.  It  is  only  because  we  find  in  it  a 
specimen  of  the  mightier  conflicts  that  are 
being  fought,  or  that  will  shortly  have  to  be 
fought  in  the  world,  that  we  tolerate  it  at 
all,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  represent- 
ative battle,  in  which  far  greater  issues  are 
very  palpably  prefigured. 

All  history  tells  us  that  the  fiercest  giants, 
who  depend  upon  force  alone,  are  inevitably 
beaten  when  it  comes  to  the  point ;  and  that 
the  mightiest  empires  follow  the  same  law, 
and  are  doomed  to  fall  victims  to  the  skill 
and  intelligence  w-hich  they  ignore  or  de- 
spise. We  need  not  go  back  to  the  classic 
or  the  middle  ages  for  proofs  of  the  fact. 
We  have  only  to  look  around  to  see  it.  Is 
not  Austria  a  stupid  giant  like  Hurst  ?  and 
Italy  a  lithe,  little,  patient,  and  dexterous 
combatant  like  Mace  ?  The  fortunes  of  that 
great  match,  with  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world  for  its  spectators,  are  as  yet  marvel- 
lously similar  to  those  which  were  this  week 
decided  in  Kentj  and  the  issues  will  be  the 


same,  or  there  is  neither  truth  in  nature  nor 
in  history.  Hurst  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
recover  from  his  defeat ;  and  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  Austria  when  Italy  has  done  Avith 
her.  But  Hurst  and  Austria  will  have  to 
fight  other  battles,  with  other  challengers, 
or  retire, — the  one  from  the  ring,  and  the 
other  from  her  high  position  among  king- 
doms and  empires.  Who  will  challenge 
Hurst  we  cannot  say,  but  every,  one  can  see 
far  enough  into  the  future  to  know  that 
Hungary  will  be  the  next  nimble  and  skilful 
boxer  that  will  try  the  fortune  of  battle  with 
the  bulky  giant  of  Vienna.  And,  of  course, 
the  bulky  monster  will  be  beaten. 

In  like  manner  that  tremendous  old  giant, 
who  sits  at  Rome,  has  been  so  belabored 
by  the  nimble  little  men  of  intellect,  who 
have  been  hitting  him  such  heavy  blows, 
that  he  presents  at  this  moment  a  spectacle 
almost  as  frightful  to  contemplate  as  poor 
Hurst  did  a  few  minutes  before  the  fight  was 
over.  Substitute  for  the  name  of  Brettle, 
the  giant's  backer,  in  the  following  para- 
graph, the  name  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  for 
that  of  Hurst  the  Papacy,  and  there  comes 
out  a  truthful  picture  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  formidable  giants 
who  ever  appeared  in  the  world  to  overcome 
and  oppress  it.  "Brettle,  Hurst's  chief 
backer,"  says  the  Times  reporter,  "  at  last 
rushed  into  the  arena,  and  insisted  on  his 
fighting  no  more;  but  the  maimed  giant 
seemed  incapable  of  understanding  his  de- 
feat, and  groped  and  staggered  out  again. 
Blind  and  fainting  it  only  required  one  or 
two  more  blows  to  finish  the  afiair  ;  but  the 
infliction  of  those  on  the  helpless  heap  of 
flesh  Avas  horrible  and  sickening  beyond  all 
description.  His  seconds  and  backers  gave 
in  for  him  Avithout  his  knoAvledge,  and  kept 
Hurst  in  his  corner  till  he  gradually  became 
almost  insensible,  and  all  the  restorative 
arts  of  the  ring  Avere  exhausted  in  efibrts  to 
keep  him  from  fainting,  Avhich,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  surgeon,  and  in  his  then  fast- 
failing  poAver,  might  have  been  a  most  seri- 
ous affair." 

And  a  very  serious  afi'air  it  will  be,  when 
the  Brettle  of  Pio  Nono  AvithdraAvs  him 
from  the  ring,  and  confesses  on  his  behalf, 
that  the  long,  unequal  fight  is  at  an  end  for- 
ever. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  course  of  our 
illustrations.  They  are  obvious  and  nu- 
merous, and  lie  upon  the  surface  of  all  con- 
temporary history.  Let  the  giants  beware  ! 
There  are  evil  days  before  them  ;  and  intel- 
lect will  conquer  brute  force  now,  as  it 
ahvays  has  dong|>both  in  personal  and  in 
national  conflicts. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
BAKON    BUNSEN.      BY    THE    REV.  F.    D. 
MAURICE. 

In  the  Times,  of  Jan.  9,  a  short  article 
appeared  on  the  death  of  Baron  Bunsen. 
It  was  translated  from  the  Eevue  Chretienne, 
and  was  signed  by  M.  Pressense.  The  arti- 
cle was  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
writer.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any- 
where a  more  beautiful  obituary,  one  freer 
from  flattery  and  exaggeration,  and  fuller 
of  genuine  affection  and  admiration.  M. 
Pressense  is  not  a  follower  of  Baron  Bunsen. 
He  professes  a  dislike  to  many  of  his  opin- 
ions. His  appreciation  of  the  man  is  the 
more  real  because  he  does. 

But  just  and  generous  as  this  testimony 
from  a  Frenchman  is,  an  Englishman  could 
scarcely  read  it  without  some  pain.  Baron 
Bunsen  lived  among  us,  and  was  more 
closely  associated  with  us  than  with  the 
people  of  any  country  except  his  own.  He 
was  known  intimately  to  men  of  all  classes 
and  all  parties  in  this  land  ;  some  of  all 
classes  and  all  parties  expressed  no  ordinary 
affection  for  him.  Why  are  they  all  silent  ? 
Is  separation  from  our  land  or  the  separa- 
tion of  death  a  destroyer  of  all  the  links 
which  bind  us* to  those  with  whom  we  have 
interchanged  thoughts,  from  whom  we  have 
received  benefits  ?  Or  are  we  so  behind 
French  Protestants  in  Christian  graces  that 
differences  of  opinion  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  say  what  we  feel  and  know  respecting 
the  inner  worth  of  those  whom  we  cannot 
accept  as  guides  ?  Some  I  am  sure  who 
received  from  him  a  series  of  undeserved 
kindnesses  have  preferred  to  seem  ungrate- 
ful than  to  inflict  on  his  memory  the  burden 
of  their  awkward  praises  and  their  bad  rep- 
utation. Such  motives  may  fairly  influence 
them  to  a  certain  extent.  But  what  they  do 
ill,  others  may  be  stirred  up  to  do  better  ; 
their  partial  conceptions  or  misrepresenta- 
tions of  him,  may  call  forth  the  friends  who 
understood  him  to  vindicate  his  character. 
I  should  abstain  from  speaking  if  I  did  not 
think  that  a  slight  testimony  from  one  who 
differed  from  him  more  widely  than  M. 
Pressense  is  likely  to  have  done — who 
looked  at  all  objects  from  a  difterent,  nearly 
the  opposite,  point  of  view  to  his — may  be 
of  some  use  at  this  time.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  reluctant  or  an  impartial  witness. 
But  my  evidence  will,  at  least,  not  be  that 


of  one  who  is  supporting  the  champion  of 
some  cause  in  which  he  is  interested.  And 
ho  one  will  be  able  to  charge  the  memory  of 
a  great  man  with  any  of  the  follies  which  he 
may  discover  in  his  admirer. 

The  first  impression,  I  think,  which  was 
left  upon  all  who  saw  Bunsen  during  his 
residence  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other 
country,  was  that  they  had  seldom  met  with 
a  man  so  thoroughly  friendly  and  genial,  so 
ready  to  meet  people  of  all  kinds  on  their 
own  ground,  so  little  affecting  dignified  re- 
serve, so  free  from  the  airs  of  diplomacy. 
Frankness  will  have  struck  them  as  his  pe- 
culiar characteristic.  They  will,  of  course, 
j  have  been  surprised  by  the  variety  of  his 
information  upon  subjects  which  they  sup- 
posed to  lie  out  of  the  circle  of  an  ambassa- 
dor's business.  AVhat  will  have  surprised 
still  more  will  have  been  his  personal  inter- 
est in  each  of  those  subjects  :  his  power  of 
throwing  his  heart  into  the  one  by  which 
the  person  he  was  converBing  with  was  oc- 
cupied at  the  moment.  They  will  have 
found  that  this  vivacity  of  mind  did  not 
only  manifest  itself  in  general  topics  ;  their 
own  private  and  domestic  concerns  were  re- 
membered with  a  sympathy  which  was  at 
least  as  pleasant,  and  I  should  suppose 
somewhat'  more  rare.  Those  who  were 
struck  by  his  intellectual  accomplishments 
may  have  thought  that  he  was  too  encyclo- 
paedic, that  his  mind  wanted  concentration. 
But  they  will  certainly  have  observed  that 
his  attachments  were  as  diffusive  as  his 
studies,  and  that  in  them  there  was  no  defi- 
ciency of  distinctness  or  personality.  His 
affections  were  the  more  alive  in  the  family 
circle,  amongst  his  intimate  friends,  because 
they  were  catholic. 

I  have  spoken  of  first  impressions.  Those 
which  I  have  described  were,  I  think,  very 
general.  I  never  remember  to  have  met 
any  one,  even  of  the  Malachi  Malagrowther 
species,  who  did  not  share  in  them  for 
awhile.  But  I  have  known  many,  not  ill- 
disposed  persons,  who  fancied  they  saw 
reason  to  suspect  the  man  of  duplicity, 
whom  they  had  given  credit  for  so  much 
straightforwardness ;  to  suppose  that  he 
professed  with  his  lips  what  he  did  not  in- 
wardly believe.  Every  one  knows  how  rap- 
idly such  doubts  spread  when  they  have 
once  entered  into  our  minds  ;  what  revenge 
we  take  for  our  previous  credulity  ;  how  we 
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labor  that  others  may  not  indulge  the  un- 
wise confidence  which  we  have  abandoned. 
As  such  feelings,  when  they  are  not  well 
founded,  are  most  demoralizing  and  mis- 
chievous— as  I  am  well  convinced  that  in 
this  instance  they  have  no  foundation — I 
will  explain  how  I  think  they  originated. 

When  Baron  Bunsen  came  to  England, 
many   of  us  fancied  that  he  was  half  an 
Englishman.     We  knew  he  had  many  ties 
to  this  country ;  we  had  heard  that  he  was 
suspected  in  his  own  of  Anglomania;  we 
were  specially  pleased  to  have  the  witness  of 
a  philosopher  of  extensive  observation  as 
well  as  reading  in  favor  of  our  habits  and 
institutions — against  his  own.      When   we 
desire  to  be  deceived,  every  phrase  carries 
the  meaning,  not  that  it  has,  but  that  we 
give  it.     Any  kindly  appreciation   of  that 
which  we  have  done  or  thought,  any  willing- 
ness to  meet  us  on  some  common  ground,  is 
taken  to  imply  preference  for  us,  nay,  to  in- 
timate how  much  better  other  lands  would 
be  if  they  could  be  cast  in  our  mould.  Many 
eminentr  foreigners  have  suffered  grievously 
from  these  complimentary  opinions  respect- 
ing them.     The  moment  they  have  shown 
any  of  the  patriotism  which  it  would  have 
been  their  shame  to  want,  there  has  been  an 
expression  of  more  than  disappoifttment — of 
anger,  as  if  we  had  been  tricked.     "  It  is 
not,"  we  say,  "  what  we  English  call  con- 
sistency and  good  faith  ;  "  as  if  "  we  Eng- 
lish "  did  not  show  by  that  very  language 
that  we   should  think  ourselves  bound  in 
duty  to   recant  every  observation  we  had 
ever  made  that  could  by  possibility  imply 
the  superiority  of  any  country  to  our  own. 
No  one  ever  was  subjected  to  a  greater  share 
of  this  injustice  than  Baron  Bunsen.     If  he 
had  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our 
merits — exaggerated,  I  mean,  for  a  foreigner 
— the  very  near  view  he  had  of  our  corrup- 
tions and  our  discontents  might  naturally 
have   shaken  it.     But   I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  even  in  the  commencement  of  his 
stay  here  he  felt  or  gave  indications  to  any 
fairly  judging  person  that  he  felt  the  slight- 
est disloyalty  to  his  own  national  traditions. 
At  that  time  I  would  have  given  much  to 
believe  that  he  had  some  Anglican  tenden- 
cies ;  yet  no  cunning  sophistry  wliich  I  could 
exercise  on  the  words  I  heard  him  speak,  or 
that  were  reported  to  me  by  those  who  knew 
him  better,  could  bring  me  to  the  conclusion 


that  he  had.  Every  thing  convinced  me  that 
he  was  a  German  to  his  heart's  core  ;  that 
he  had  resisted,  and  would  resist,  every  in- 
fluence from  without,  every  temptation  from 
within,  to  be  any  thing  else. 

But  if  he  was  exposed  to  this  kind  of  sus- 
picion, he  fell  just  as  much  under  an  oppo- 
site one.  English  laymen  tormented  with 
questions  of  which  they  did  not  find  their 
divines  willing  or  able  to  offer  a  solution — 
English  divines  finding  that  what  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  their  pul- 
pits or  teaching  in  their  classes,  did  not  sat- 
isfy others  or  themselves — might  naturally 
turn  to  a  German,  free  from  the  trammels  of 
our  education,  acquainted  with  a  variety  of 
religious  beliefs,  conversant  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  opinion  in  his  own  country,  most 
ready  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences, for  some  relief  from  their  embar- 
rassments. Many  who  scught  this  relief 
may  have  fancied  for  awhile  that  they  had 
found  it.  A  number  of  thoughts  would  be 
brought  before  them  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed ;  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  different  atmosphere  from  that 
which  they  had  been  used  to  breathe  ;  they 
could  not  be  deceived  that  it  was  an  atmos- 
phere, not  of  speculation  merely,  but  of 
earnest  practical  faith.  To  some  this  last 
discovery  would  be  most  consolatory.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  some  of  them  might  per- 
ceive that  practical  faith  in  them  must  c  on- 
nect  itself  with  other  feelings  and  supports 
than  those  which  the  German  seemed  to  re- 
quire. What  was  natural  to  him,  was  un- 
natural to  them.  How  it  should  be  so,  they 
might  be  unable  to  determine ;  the  experi- 
ence of  the  fact  is  more  than  any  explana- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  many  in  a  differ- 
ent, though  equally  discontented,  state  of 
mind  would  regard  this  so-called  faith  as  a 
mere  heirloom  from  Luther  and  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  interfered  with  the 
scientific  processes  and  idealizing  processes 
into  which  they  had  hoped  that  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  nineteenth  century  would  initiate 
them.  Each  of  these  for  different  reasons 
would  express  a  disappointment,  perhaps  an 
indignation,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  An- 
glican doctor,  whom  both  abhorred.  "  The 
German  prescriptions  do  not  suit  our  com- 
plaints," would  be  the  groan  of  the  one.  The 
other  would  threaten  the  imperfect  per- 
former  of  the   miracle  of  liquefying   facts 
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into  ideas,  much  in  the  tone  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan on  a  like  occasion.  "0^  cattivo  St. 
Januario  !  "  would  be  the  mildest  phrase  of 
lamentation  when  the  too  solid  flesh  did  not 
melt,  thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew. 
The  former  would  not  have  the  fairness  to 
remember  that  the  German  physician  did 
not  volunteer  his  advice  to  the  English  pa- 
tient ;  did  not  profess  to  say  what  kind  of 
bath  might  suit  his  constitution.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  other  that  he  made  no  pro- 
fession of  any  special  power  to  liquefy  facts  ; 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  many 
who  performed  that  portent  in  his  own  land 
as  enchanters  and  false  prophets  ;  that  he 
probably  envied  the  English  reverence  for 
facts — if  it  did  not  convert  all  facts  into  cot- 
ton or  bank  notes — though  he  might  not 
find  it  easily  attainable  by  himself. 

The  true  lesson  from  these  different  kinds 
of  unfairness  which  Englishmen  are  prone 
to  commit,  and  from  each  of  which  Bunsen 
suffered  discredit,  is,  I  conceive,  that  we 
never  honor  one  another — that  we  never  are 
even  ordinarily  just  to  one  another — unless 
we  have  a  position  of  our  own  which  we  are 
resolved  not  to  abandon ;  and  unless  we  like 
those  foreigners  best  who  are  resolved  that 
they  will  try  to  understand  their  position 
and  to  hold  it  fast.  If  we  adhere  to  this 
rule,  Bunsen  will  not  only  retain  all  those 
titles  to  our  esteem  which  he  earned  when 
he  first  came  amongst  us.  but  we  shall 
reckon  it  a  very  great  additional  title  that, 
after  seeing  all  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
England — after  seeing  what  may  have  at- 
tracted him  much  more,  its  scientific  prowess 
and  the  results  which  that  prowess  has  pro- 
duced— its  religious  freedom  and  its  relig- 
ious activities — in  spite  of  strong  affections 
and  domestic  ties  which  bound  him  to  us — 
he  nevertheless  retained  unsoiled  and  intact 
his  devotion  to  his  fatherland,  and  would 
not  suffer  any  tastes,,  feelings,  opinions  of 
Englishmen  to  sway  him  the  very  least  in 
his  projects  for  its  amelioration.  And  I 
think  we  cannot  show  our  respect  for  him 
more  than  by  going  and  doing  likewise.  We 
shall  utterly  fail  to  extirpate  any  of  the  evils 
which  we  mourn  over  most,  if  we  seek  to 
extirpate  them  by  foreign  and  not  by  native 
methods  ;  the  plans  which  we  borrow  will 
be  in  our  practice  artificial  and  clumsy,  the 
notions  we  borrow,  generally  exaggerated, 
always  feeble.   For  no  mere  change  can  ever 


be  reformation ;  reformation  always  has 
meant,  always  must  mean  the  recovery  of  a 
form  which  has  been  lost,  the  pursuit  of 
ends  which  are  marked  out  for  us  and  which 
we  have  forgotten — the  return  to  a  real  be- 
lief of  that  which  we  profess  in  w'ords. 

That  this  was  the  end  which  Baron  Bun- 
sen set  before  himself  in  reference  to  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  mature  affec- 
tion, I  am  fully  convinced.  Whether  the 
means  which  he  chose  for  the  end  were  the 
best  possible,  I,  of  course,  am  utterly  incom- 
petent to  decide.  But,  as  I  trace  them,  I 
cannot  help  perceiving  that  they  were,  at 
least,  consistent ;  that  he  had  a  distinct 
sense  of  a  vocation,  which  Germany  and  her 
sons  ought  not  to  forget ;  that  he  had  also 
a  sense  of  certain  dangers  attending  that 
vocation  which  it  became  her  sons  to  watch 
against,  and  so  far  as  in  them  lay  to  coun- 
teract ;  that  he  never  supposed  they  could 
be  counteracted  except  by  influences  which 
should  bring  the  life  and  heart  of  the  coun- 
try into  fuller  play,  which  should  give  it  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  interest  in  the 
past,  which  should  awaken  its  hopes  for  the 
future. 

The  belief  of  a  special  vocation  for  his 
people  cannot  have  been  learnt  by  Bunsen 
in  any  of  those  schools  to  which  he  is  ac- 
cused of  having  addicted  himself.  It  must 
have  been  received  from  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets.  Would  to  God  we  had  more  of 
it !  Would  to  God  that  when  we  talked  of 
our  callings  we  meant  that  they  were  call- 
ings !  If  it  were  so,  with  how  much  more 
reverence  and  fear  should  we  pursue  them  ! 
K  he  was  right  in  thinking,  as  his  master 
Niebuhr  had  taught  him,  that  philology,  un- 
derstanding by  the  name  not  only  the  study 
of  language  but  of  the  historical  documents 
of  nations,  is  the  work  for  which  Germans 
have  special  gifts  that  other  nations  want — 
from  how  many  rash  conclusions  might  he 
save  them — what  courage  might  he  give 
them,  supposing  he  could  persuade  them 
that  it  is  indeed  a  vocation ;  that  God  has 
designated  them  to  it ! 

What  was  the  measure  of  his  own  philo- 
logical success  in  his  Egyptian  Inquiries,  or 
in  his  larger  work  on  the  History  of  Man- 
kind, I  must  leave  to  those  who  are  qualified 
to  judge.  But  this,  I  think,  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all  who  only  look  into  those  books ; 
that  they  are  not  merely  antiquarian  j  that 
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the  writer  has  felt  a  human  interest  in  his  !  cries,  confessions,  thanksgivings  to  the  liv- 
subjects,  and  has  given  a  human  interest  to  ing  God,  of  the  most  devout  men,  of  all 
his  discourses  on  them.  Merely  scientific  :  ages  which  Germany  has  produced  not  when 
inquirers  may  be  shocked  at  such  motives —  |  they  were  speculating  or  debating,  but  when 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  zeal  for  the  ^  they  were  in  the  midst  of  individual  and  na- 
honor  of  Germany  and  of  Niebuhr  gave  him  \  tional  suffering. 

an  interest  in  penetrating  hieroglyphics,  and  1  For  the  same  purpose  Bunsen,  long  before 
enumerating  Egyptian  dynasties,  -which  the  j  he  came  to  England,  composed  a  liturgy, 
mere  topics  would  have  wanted.  I  do  not  j  The  largest  work  which  he  wrote  while  he 
doubt  his  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but !  was  in  England  contains  more  than  one  vol- 
I  apprehend  that,  to  an  afi'ectionate  warm- |  ume  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  ancient 
hearted  man,  truth  brings  greater  evidences  i  Liturgies  of  the  Church.  As  I  think  the 
of  itself  when  it  can  show  itself  surrounded  writers   of  the  Olney  Hymns  would  have 


with  living  and  personal  associations. 

But,  if  Bunsen  thought  that  his  countr)'- 
men  ought  to  pursue  such  investigations  as 


esteemed  the  Gesangbuch  a  more  efiectual 
antidote  to  what  they  would  have  called  the 
unevangelical  tendencies   of  modern   Ger- 


these  with  unflinching  ardor,  and  not  to  be :  many,  than  any  prelections  against  those 
stopped  in  them  by  any  consideration  of  the  ,  tendencies,  so  I  believe  Jeremy  Taylor  would 
results  to  which  they  might  lead,  he  was  j  have  valued  these  actual  exhibitions  of  the 
certainly  as  strongly  convinced  that  the  ;  life  and  devotion  of  primitive  mart)TS  and 
German  mind  requires  something  to  balance  fathers  very  much  more  than  any  arguments 
its  merely  intellectual  energies.  His  Ge-  to  prove  that  Germans  were  undervaluing 
sanghuch,  which  has  been  in  part  naturalized  j  the  authority  of  fathers  or  martyrs.  I  do 
among  us  by  Miss  Wentworth's  admirable ,  not  say  this  because  I  regard  this  part  of 
translations,  must  have  been  the  result  ofiBunsen's  labors  as  establishing  a  special 
this  conviction.  Such  a  book,  coming  from  !  ground  of  sympathy  between  him  and  mem- 
a  statesman,  would  have  astonished  the  bers  of  the  English  Church.  On  the  con- 
English  public ;  must  have  astonished  the  j  trary,  there  is  no  part  of  his  writings  which 
German  public  still  more ;  must  have  laid  ^  brings  out  the  contrast  between  him  and  us 
him  open  to  the  charge  of  pietism  at  a  time  ;  more  strikingly.  The  ante-Nicene  fathers 
when  that  charge  was  especially  offensive,  were  precious  to  him,  in  contrast  with  those 
As  it  was  not  original  it  could  procure  him  \  who  adopted  and  wrestled  for  the  creeds 
no  personal  fame  to  compensate  that  disa-  j  which  we  take  for  the  groundwork  of  our 
greeable  imputation.  Yet,  if  a  statesman  |  devotions.  I  have  no  words  to  express  how 
desires  to  call  forth  the  life  of  his  people,  to  |  entirely  I  dissent  from  his  opinion.  If  the 
give  it  an  interest  in  its  own  past  history,  to  j  conflicts  of  the  first  centuries  had  not  issued 
deliver  it  from  sordid  aims,  to  substitute  an  j  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
earnest  practical  faith  for  mere  theories,  to  i  Church,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  passed 
contrast  the  dreams  of  modern  revolution  into  a  mere  collection  of  devout  opinions ; 
with  the  actual  convictions  of  old  reformers  ;  |  its  various  schools  would  have  sunk  into 
I  know  not  how  by  a  thousand  protocols,  or ,  warring  philosophical  sects.  The  Creed  was 
speeches,  or  repressing  edicts,  he  could  have  j  the  proclamation  of  a  Divine  kingdom, 
fulfilled  his  function  half  as  well.  There  are  i  which  was  to  struggle  with  the  imperial 
some  worthy  men,  both  in  England  and  Ger-  kingdom  in  Constantinople — which  was  to 
many,  who  suppose  that  they  can  rekindle  j  keep  up  a  battle  in  all  ages  with  every  foim 
faith  there  by  continual  denunciations  of ,  of  imperialism,  whether  it  came  forth  under 
Rationalism,  who  say  also  that  Bunsen's '  a  secular  or  an  ecclesiastical  name.  The 
aim  was  to  weaken  faith  and  strengthen  i  Creed  going  forth  from  Nice,  stifled  no  in- 
Eationalism.  Let  them  ask  themselves  se-  j  quiry — was  able  to  check  no  opposing  opin- 
riout:.ly  in  any  quiet  moment  what  they  have  j  ion.  Athanasius  had  to  fight  alone  against 
accomplished  by  their  labors,  to  awaken ;  the  world  in  defence  of  it,  and  to  prevail  be- 
faith,  or  destroy  that  which  is  opposed  to  it  i  cause  he  was  fighting  for  the  people  against 
in  any  single  heart  ?  And  then  let  them :  the  doctors.  When  it  became  a  mere  sub- 
consider  what  may  have  been  done  for  that  jcct  of  debate  among  doctors  in  the  Churches 
end  by  bringing  together  the  most  earnest .  of  Greece,  the  mighty  proclamation  of  an 
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actual  living  will  by  Mahomet  and  his  suc- 
cessors crushed  the  professors  of  it.  It 
could  only  make  head  against  them  in  the 
west,  by  appearing  once  more  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  kingdom  that  rules  over 
all.  In  that  form  it  has  had  to  endure  the 
incubus  of  papal  domination  ;  it  has  had  to 
fight  with  the  fury  of  Protestant  sects.  It 
■vrill,  as  I  think,  overthrow  them  both — be  a 
witness  for  the  union  of  Greeks,  Romanists, 
Protestants — and  batter  down  the  devil- 
worship  which  prevails  so  mightily  among 
all  three.  Not  for  an  instant  would  I  sur- 
render it  to  the  objections  or  arguments  of 
Bunsen,  or  of  all  other  objectors,  lay  and 
clerical,  together,  however  much  I  may  honor 
them  ;  because  I  believe  in  my  heart  it  will 
do  the  work  which  they  longed  to  see  done, 
and  which  their  religious  instincts,  philo- 
sophical theories,  even  practical  devotions, 
cannot  do  without  it.  By  all  means  let 
them  speak  out  their  objections  and  difficul- 
ties; it  has  power  to  encounter  them,  and, 
conquer  them.  By  all  means  let  each  man 
pursue  honestly  his  own  search  after  unity  ; 
I  am  satisfied  it  will  meet  all  their  different 
searches,  and  will  help  to  make  them  efFectual. 

What  I  have  said  about  Bunsen's  efforts 
to  restore  the  literature  of  the  early  Church, 
explains  what  I  shall  venture  to  say  about 
his  "Church  of  the  Future."  The  book 
which  bears  this  title  embodies,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  feelings  which  were  likely  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  democratic  movement  of  the 
age,  in  a  man  who  was  full  of  strong  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  who  was  vehemently 
averse  to  the  old  hierarchical  system.  The 
Gemeinde  is  every  thing.  All  ministers  are 
merely  its  officials.  The  services  of  the 
Church  are  acts  of  united  thanksgiving. 
That  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  sacrificial 
act,  deriving  some  virtue  from  the  presence 
of  the  priest,  is  the  off'ering  of  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  the  people  to  God.  This  is  the  de- 
vout aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sove- 
reignty. In  this  form  he  hoped  it  might  be 
emancipated  from  its  atheistical  accompani- 
ments ;  in  this  form  it  might  combine  the 
old  Protestant  testimony  for  individual  faith 
with  the  social  cravings  of  a  later  time. 

On  most  men  this  book  left  an  impression 
of  great  disappointment.  Its  magnificent 
title  led  them  to  expect  something  which 
should  be  satisfying  to  the  hopes  and  wants 
of  people  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  nay, 


in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  They  were 
perplexed  to  find  much  space  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  minute  points  of  organization 
affecting  Prussia,  possibly  the  north  of  Ger- 
many— nearly  uninteresting,  scarcely  intel- 
ligible anywhere  else.  I  owe  great  thanks 
to  the  book  for  this  very  reason.  It  made 
me  more  conscious  than  any  book  I  had 
ever  read  before,  than  any  book  written  with 
a  less  honest  and  simple  intention  could 
have  done — how  impossible  it  is  to  conceive 
a  Universal  Church,  how  the  most  enlarged 
philosophy  can  only  describe  a  merely  local 
Church,  if  the  starting-point  is  the  Geme- 
inde. Suppose  a  Divine  Being,  who  calls 
out  a  man,  a  family,  a  nation,  who  then  re- 
veals the  Head  of  all  nations,  and  you  can 
explain  what  excuses  men  have  found  for 
contracting  the  dimensions  of  such  a  body, 
so  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  mortal 
bishop  of  a  particular  city  ;  so  that  it  should 
be  merely  national ;  so  that  it  should  rep- 
resent some  special  opinion.  But  take 
the  opposite  course  ;  try  to  ascend  from  the 
notion  of  the  society  to  those  who  minister 
in  it,  to  Him  who  is  the  object  of  its  adora- 
tion, and  that  society  adapts  itself  unawares 
to  the  notions,  education,  epoch,  circum- 
stances of  the  person  vv'ho  describes  it.  His 
desire  to  be  useful  and  practical  forbids  him 
to  lose  himself  in  considerations  which  would 
fit  any  place,  and  therefore  are  fit  for  no 
place.  And  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
difficulty.  The  ministers  chosen  by  the 
Gemeinde  are  merely  officials.  By  the 
hypothesis  they  can  be  nothing  else;  offi- 
cials with  the  same  temptations  as  men  have 
felt  everywhere  to  exercise  tyranny  over 
their  flocks ;  to  make  that  tyranny  good  by 
appeals  to  the  grandeur  of  their  work.  And 
the  object  of  the  worship  is, — what  ?  Bun- 
sen  would  have  answered  reverently,  *'  The 
God  of  our  fathers  ;  the  God  who  is  revealed 
in  Christ."  But  saying  so  he  brings  back 
the  idea  of  a  Church  grounded  on  that  reve- 
lation ;  the  Church  of  the  past  is  the  Church 
of  the  future.  Not  saying  so — the  old  story 
is  repeated.  The  object  of  worship  is  really 
created  by  the  worshipper ;  the  official  be- 
comes, in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  sacer- 
dotal ;  he  is  the  victim  and  organ  of  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  Gemeinde  ;  not  less,  but 
more  for  that,  its  oppressor.  None  of  these 
consequences  were  present  to  Bunsen's  mind. 
He   is   in   truth  not  more  responsible  for 
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them  than  a  hundred  theories  which  prevail 
amongst  ourselves.  He  has  the  great  merit 
of  bringing  these  theories  to  the  test ;  of 
showing  how  inconsistent  we  have  been  in 
combining  them  with  another  much  older 
doctrine.  His  noble  ambition  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Gemeinde,  to  clear  away  priest- 
craft, to  give  sacrifice  a  real  meaning,  forces 
us  back  upon  that  earlier  faith.  Without 
that  faith  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  these  ob- 
jects can  be  accomplished  ;  they  must  be  ac- 
complished some  day,  if  it  has  any  reality. 
I  do  not  complain  of  him  in  the  least  for 
maintaining  the  position  he  has  taken  up  in 
this  book.  His  business  as  a  German  might 
be  to  ask  what  kind  of  society  is  necessary 
that  the  rights  of  men  as  social  and  spirit- 
ual beings  may  be  fully  asserted,  and  to  see 
whether  he  could  construct  such  a  society. 
We  who  are  not  constructors  at  all  may  be 
very  grateful  for  the  experiment,  may  learn 
much  more  from  its  ftvilure  than  from  many 
successes  upon  which  we  plume  ourselves. 
We  have  had  ages  of  political  experience  to 
compensate  our  want  of  the  power  of  theo- 
rizing. Institutions  have  not  been  devised 
by  us,  but  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
us.  We  may  ask  ourselves  what  they  sig- 
nify; whether  we  have  ever  understood 
them ;  whether  we  are  not  continually  un- 
dermining them  through  our  carelessness 
respecting  their  nature  and  purposes.  That 
self-examination  will  surely  be  more  profit- 
able to  us  than  complaining  of  what  foreign- 
ers, better  and  more  earnest  than  we  are, 
have  done  or  have  not  done.  They  will  help 
us  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves ;  if  not  we 
shall  destroy  ourselves,  without  their  inter- 
ference. 

In  his  book  "  On  the  Signs  of  the  Times," 
which  Bunsen  wrote  after  he  left  England, 
he  did  full  justice  to  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ious opinions  from  state  interference  which 
our  people  have  obtained ;  he  claimed  the 
like  freedom  for  Prussia  ;  he  attributed  the 
preseiKje  of  it  among  us  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  action  of  the  sects  upon  the  Es- 
tablished Church;  he  attributed  the  ab- 
sence of  it  elsewhere,  principally  to  sa- 
cerdotal influence.  As  an  assertion  of  the 
safety  of  entire  religious  freedom,  of  the 
danger  of  any  restraint  upon  it,  under  one 
pretext  or  other,  the  book  seems  to  me  of 
great  value.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  it  has  been  won,  and  by 
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which  it  can  be  maintained,  I  must  consider 
it  defective.  To  remind  English  Church- 
men that  the  Puritan — and  especially  the 
Independent — was  at  one  time  a  witness  for 
a  liberty  which  they  were  disposed  to  re 
strain,  can  do  them  no  harm.  It  is  not  a 
novel  announcement  to  them  ;  they  heard  ic 
a  century  ago  from  the  historian  who  disliked 
the  Puritans  most.  But  that  historian  would 
not  have  confessed  that  the  disposition  in 
English  Churchmen  to  persecute  arose  from 
their  disposition  to  merge  the  invisible  in 
the  visible  ruler,  civil  or  sacerdotal ;  that 
the  force  of  the  protest  of  the  Covenanter-^ 
and  of  the  Independent,  when  the  Cove- 
nanter had  become  a  mere  believer  in  the 
Presbytery — lay  in  his  proclamation  of  a 
God  who  actually  governed  in  the  afiairs  of 
men,  and  to  whom  the  monarch  and  the  eccle- 
siastic were  equally  subject.  So  long  as  that 
faith  is  strong,  there  will  be  a  witness  against 
the  attempt  to  take  the  power  from  Him  to 
whom  it  belongs,  to  assume  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting that  which  He  alone  can  protect. 
The  faith  is  strong  when  men  are  crushed 
by  mortal  hands,  when  they  can  only  take 
refuge  in  the  unseen.  Therefore  the  argu- 
ments against  persecution  come  from  the  suf- 
ferers ;  are  forgotten  so  soon  as  they  have 
earned  dominion.  But  it  is  the  faith  of  a 
Church  ;  emphatically  it  is  not  the  faith  of  a 
sect.  If  the  sects  have  helped  to  keep  alive 
in  us  the  belief  that  we  are  witnesses  for  a 
kingdom  of  God,  not  for  certain  opinions, 
we  should  be  very  thankful  to  them.  For  it 
is  that  belief  which  can  alone  save  us  from 
being  a  sect,  which  can  alone  extinguish 
sects.  And  with  sects  persecution — since 
persecution  is  good  to  maintain  the  domin- 
ion of  sects — is  a  denial  of  the  dominion  of 
God.  We  in  England  have  owed  any  degree 
of  freedom  we  have  to  a  faith,  let  it  have 
been  ever  so  weak,  in  this  dominion.  There 
has  been  a  dim  sense  in  our  minds — however 
much  we  have  resisted  it — that  those  who 
touch  the  ark  to  keep  it  from  shaking  may 
incur  the  sentence  of  him  in  old  time  who 
ventured  on  that  experiment.  To  strengthen 
this  feeling,  to  deepen  it,  is,  I  suspect,  the 
one  method  of  perpetuating  the  religious 
liberty  we  have,  and  of  making  it  greater. 
The  maxim  of  Barneveld,  says  Mr.  Motley, 
was  Nil  scire  tutissima  Jides ;  on  that  he 
based  his  doctrine  of  toleration.  "  God 
wishes  all  to  know  "  seems  to  me  a  much 
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Bafer  faith  ;  the  foundation  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  toleration  than  Barneveld 
dreamed  of.  How  Prussia  may  be  saved 
from  her  notion  of  a  paternal  interference  to 
keep  men  straight  in  the  faith  :  how  she  is  to 
escape  from  state  tpanny  without  throwing 
herself  back  into  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  affirm.  So  far  as  Baron  Bun- 
sen  has  spoken  on  that  subject  in  his  "  Signs 
of  the  Times,"  I  should  abstain  from  criticis- 
ing him — for  other  reasons,  and  because  he 
has  shown  in  this  volume  that  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  England  as  none  of  us  possess  re- 
specting his  country  did  not  save  him  from 
mistakes  about  us  which  an  ignorant  native 
could  not  have  committed.  We  ought  only 
to  speak  for  ourselves.  In  mere  protests 
against  sacerdotal  government  thousands  of 
Englishmen  would  join  him,  who  like  a  lit- 
tle persecution  very  dearly.  The  abuses  of 
sacerdotal  government  have  come,  not  from 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  truth  for  all 
men,  which  it  is  good  for  all  to  confess  to- 
gether but  from  uncertainty  whether  there 
is  any  such  truth,  or  whether  it  is  not  better 
to  force  men  into  a  nominal  acknowledgment 
of  something  which  will  do  in  the  place  of  it. 
These  remarks  have  a  close  application  to 
the  last  work  in  which  Bunsen  was  engaged 
upon  earth,  his  *'  Vollstrindiges  Bibelwerk 
flir  die  Gemeinde."  For  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  hours  in  each  day,  he  toiled  at  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  to  be 
printed  along  with  the  version  of  Luther.  It 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  historical  and 
spiritual  explanations,  which  he  hoped  would 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  national 
and  family  book,  such  as  it  was  held  to  be 
by  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  this  book,  so  far  at  least  as  the  inter- 
pretations were  concerned,  an  Englishman 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  expecting  much. 
For  nearly  two  centuries — from  philosopher 
•  Locke  to  the  last  issue  of  the  Tract  Society 
— men  of  different  schools  have  been  labor- 
ing to  adapt  the  Bible  to  our  ovvn  tastes  and 
capacities.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  made 
to  echo  our  voices  ;  the  temper,  habits,  con- 
victions of  our  age  or  our  coterie,  have  been 
more  or  less  skilfully  brought  forth  from  its 
pages.  An  interpretation,  which  should  ex- 
hibit as  faithfully — more  learnedly — the  Ger- 
man thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  might 
be  some  counteraction  to  those  which  exhibic 


the  English  thought,  perhaps  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  perhaps  of  some  section  in 
this  century.  But  if  the  message  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  a  message  to  mankind,  not  in  one  age 
but  in  all  ages — a  message  to  those  wants 
which  are  not  satisfied  by,  not  expressed  in, 
the  peculiar  tendencies  and  conceptions  of 
any  age  or  place,  rather  which  are  crying  to 
be  emancipated  from  those  tendencies  and 
conceptions,  each  new  adaptation  is  only  a 
new  form  of  bondage.  And  if  the  Bible  is 
any  thing  less  than  this — if  it  does  not  speak 
to  us,  but  only  repeats  what  we  first  put  into 
it,  will  the  *'  Gemeinde,"  will  any  man  con- 
tinue to  care  for  it  ?  Is  not  the  notion  that 
it  is  not  this — that  it  is  only  a  book  in  which 
divines  or  philosophers  find  what  they  hide 
— the  cause  of  the  indifference  to  it  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany,  which  Bunsen  de- 
sired to  cure  ?  Some  learned  and  able  men 
armongst  us  hold  that  our  people  when 
they  hear  the  Bible,  are  too  ready  to  think 
they  are  hearing  the  words  of  God.  *'  If," 
say  they,  "Englishmen  generally,  could  be 
delivered  from  this  superstition,  if  Ave,  the 
teachers,  did  not  encourage  it,  there  would 
be  no  dread  of  philological  and  physical 
inquiries,  lest  the  Bible  should  be  over- 
thrown ;  other  literature  would  not  be  dis- 
paraged for  the  sake  of  a  single  book ;  we 
should  give  full  play  to  our  faculties  in  the 
study  of  it,  and  in  all  other  studies."  My 
own  solemn  conviction  is  that  our  people  do 
not  half  enough  believe  that  they  are  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  God  when  they  are  lis- 
tening to  the  Bible  ;  that  we,  their  teachers, 
do  not  half  enough  believe  it.  If  we  did, 
we  should  not  be  afraid  of  any  physical  or 
philological  inquiries.  If  we  did,  we  should 
not  try  to  make  people  understand,  by  a 
heap  of  preparatory  evidence,  that  God  is 
speaking  to  them  in  the  Bible ;  we  should 
be  confident  that  he  would  make  them  un- 
derstand his  speech.  If  we  did,  we  should 
prize  all  literature  much  more  than  we  do. 
Those  who  would  take  from  us  the  fragments 
we  have  of  this  faith  would  make  us  tenfold 
more  slaves  of  the  letter  than  we  are.  They 
would  make  us  indifferent  about  scientific 
truth,  because  we  should  cease  to  believe 
that  any  thing  has  been  established  or  can 
be  established.  They  would  turn  us  into 
critics  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  not  read- 
ers or  learners  of  either.  Designing  to  make 
us  more  earnest  students,  they  would  drive 
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out  the  spirit  of  patient,  childlike  reverence 
and  hope  which  contains  the  only  promise 
of  result  in  any  pursuit  of  any  kind. 

But  I  would  repeat  once  more  that  the 
maxims  which  we  can  discern  for  our  own 
guidance  ought  to  be  most  cautiously  applied 
in  our  judgment  of  men  in  different  circum- 
stances from  ours.  There  can  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  general  principle,  that  we  must 
become  little  children  in  order  to  learn  any 
truth  of  divinity  or  of  physical  science. 
There  may  be  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ences in  the  indications  of  this  childlike 
spirit,  in  the  obstacles  w^hich  hinder  us  from 
attaining  it.  The  Exeter  Hall  orator  may 
think  that  nothing  interferes  with  it  so  much 
as  the  habits  of  the  German  student.  The 
German  student  may  think  that  nothing  in- 
terferes with  it  so  much  as  the  assumption 
and  arrogance  of  the  platform,  as  the  echoes 
and  applause  of  an  obedient  crowd.  Each 
may  give  the  other  some  warnings  which  it 
may  be  worth  his  while  to  heed.  Those  of 
us  who  are  neither  orators  nor  German  stu- 
dents may  be  better  for  the  admonitions  of 
both.  Bunsen  brought  his  doings  to  a  brave 
and  noble  test  when  he  appealed,  not  to  pro- 
fessors, but  to  the  people.  I  cannot  think 
that  a  work  undertaken  with  such  earnest- 
ness, and  in  such  a  spirit,  would  have  been 
in  vain,  even  if  his  own  part  of  it  was  in 
vain.  The  book  would  have  made  its 
strength  felt  above  his  interpretations,  as  I 
trust  it  will  do  above  ours.  And  surely,  a 
man  who  desires  to  be  honest  and  childlike, 
if  he  cannot  find  what  he  seeks  in  cloisters 
or  platforms,  will  have  it  granted  him  in 
some  way  which  his  divine  Teacher  knows 
to  be  better. 

That  final  education  was  bestowed  in  full 
measure  on  Baron  Bunsen.  There  came  a 
time  in  which  a  frame  that  had  been  tasked 
to  more  vigorous  and  tremendous  efforts  in 
reading  and  in  writing,  than  most  of  us  can 
bring  ourselves  to  think  of  or  to  believe, 
broke  fairly  down  ;  when  a  man  who  had  en- 
joyed work  as  much  as  most  enjoy  the  cessa- 
tion of  it, — had  to  exchange  it  for  the  in- 
tensest  anguish.  What  the  suffering  of  any 
complaint  in  the  heart  is  few  of  us  can  even 
guess  ;  his  form  of  the  complaint  is  perhaps 
the  most  terrible  of  all  to  bear  or  to  witness. 
He  felt  the  deep  humiliation  of  "  being  un- 
able to  soar  above  the  most  ordinary  neces- 
sities of  self-preservation.     I  am  just  able,'' 
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he  said,  "  to  utter  a  short  prayer  that  it  may 
please  God,  either  to  shorten  my  sufferings, 
or  to  give  me  strength  to  bear  them.  But 
when  I  try  to  think  of  higher  matters,  my 
illness  drags  me  down.  Before  the  last  half- 
hour  all  I  could  say,  and  I  repeated  it  con- 
stantly, was  Schlafesgnade  his  zum  Tag; 
but  for  the  last  hour  I  was  able  to  say 
Schlafesgnade,  so  du  willst ;  and  now  look, 
there  is  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  and  I  can 
bear  to  be  awake." 

A  deep  human  experience  assuredly  ;  only 
to  want  the  grace  of  sleep  till  morning,  and 
not  to  find  that !  But  how  near  is  this  loss 
of  all  spiritual  consciousness  and  power  to 
the  discovery  of  that  which  lies  beneath  it 
all,  its  ground  and  support.  IcJi  Jiahe  ge- 
fwiden,  he  said,  dass  alle  Briicke,  die  man 
gebaut  hat  zwischen  diesem  und  jenem  Leben, 
fallt,  und  die  cine,  Cliristus,  hleibt  steJien. 
It  was  what  he  had  been  saying  always 
in  hymns  and  litanies,  what  he  had  felt  in- 
wardly. To  perceive  that  it  was  real,  when 
hymns  and  litanies  could  not  be  spoken, 
when  feeling  was  dried  up,  this  was  surely 
a  recompense  for  much  agony.  And  it  was 
not  only  when  all  else  seemed  to  be  sink-, 
ing  (alles  geht  unter,  as  he  said  one  night, 
nnr  Gott  bleibt)  that  he  felt  this  standing 
ground.  Brighter  moments  were  granted 
when  he  could  delight  in  the  faces  around 
him,  and  in  the  memory  of  those  whom  he 
could  not  sec.  Then  came  forth  his  strong 
personal  affections  ;  his  gratitude  to  old  ben- 
efactors ;  his  sympathies  for  freedom  and 
truth  in  every  land.  He  remembered  Prus- 
sia and  England.  He  longed  for  the  unity 
of  Italy  in  which  he  dwelt  so  long.  He  could 
listen  again  to  the  hymns  and  the  organ 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  him.  He  could 
say,  "  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  look  back 
from  above  on  this  life  and  this  world ! 
Now  first  we  know  in  how  much  darkness 
we  have  been  dwelling  here  "  (was  filr  ein 
dunklcs  Dasein  wir  hier  gefiihrt  haben). 
"  Upwards,  upwards.  Nothing  dark  ;  no, 
bright,  ever  brighter."  He  could  assure 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him  that  his  love 
to  them  had  been  always  grounded  upon  a 
love  that  was  deep  and  eternal.  He  could 
say  to  the  one  who  was  dearest  of  all,  "  I 
shall  meet  thee  in  the  presence  of  God." 

One,  who  had  read  these  and  other  rec- 
ords of  his  last  days  at  Bonn,  writes 
thus : — 
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"  They  seem  to  me  too  sacred  for  any  but 
the  eyes  of  his  dearest  friends.  Yet  I  am 
glad  "that  they  should  be  known  at  least  to 
some  besides.  Simple  and  devout  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  will  at  once  ac- 
knowledge their  sincerity  and  their  depth. 
They  will  joyfully  throw  aside  any  suspicions 
that  they  may  have  formed  of  him.  They 
will  judge  more  kindly  and  hopefully  of 
many  besides  him,  whose  statements  may 
often  puzzle  them.  They  will  trust  more  in 
God's  judgment  and  less  in  their  own.  I 
cannot  cast  stones  at  these  countrymen  of 
mine  for  hard  thoughts  which  they  may  have 
cherished  respecting  Bunsen.  With  far  less 
excuse,  with  far  more  evidence  to  confute 
them,  I  have  often  allowed  the  like  to  har- 
bor in  my  own  mind.  But  I  have  always 
discovered  that  they  proceeded  not  from  the 
liveliness  of  my  faith,  but  from  the  poverty 
of  it.  They  belonged  to  that  arguing,  dis- 
putatious, godless  state  of  mind,  which  in 
my  arrogance  I  should,  perhaps,  have  at- 
tributed to  him.  I  look  back  upon  all  such 
suspicions  as  reasons  for  shame  and  contri- 
tion. For  it  seems  to  me,  casting  my  thought 
over  a  number  of  years,  that  he  approved 
himself  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be 
essentially  a  true  man ;  one  who  felt  more 
keenly  almost  than  any  one  the  influences 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  yet  did  not 
take  his  color  from  them  ;  one  who  could  not 
have  been  what  he  was  to  all  about  him,  if 
his  life  had  not  been  sustained  from  a  hidden 
source.  I  did  not  see  him  in  all  the  posi- 
tions in  which  some  of  my  countrymen  saw 
him  ;  I  only  know  by  the  report  of  others 
what  he  was  to  those  who  visited  Rome 
whilst  he  was  the  German  Minister  there. 
But  the  existence  of  an  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don seems  a  greater  contrast  to  those  scenes 
in  the  chamber  of  Bonn,  than  even  his  Ro- 


man life  can  have  been.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  which  I  remember  of  that,  which 
would  lead  me  to  doubt  those  records  of  his 
later  hours,  or  to  wonder  at  them.  He  ap- 
peared a  diplomatist  without  trickery ;  a 
man  in  the  world  without  frivolity ;  a  states- 
man with  ever-increasing  desires  for  the 
good  of  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
a  philosopher  with  a  human  heart.  There 
are,  however,  other  recollections  which  come 
more  home  to  me  as  I  read  the  story  of  his 
death-bed.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  just  before  the  accession  of  the  last 
king  of  Prussia,  he  was  for  a  short  time 
the  Minister  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  His 
house,  which  had  been  once  occupied  by  the 
English  Minister,  Mr.  Morier,  lay  about  a 
mile  outside  of  the  town  of  Berne.  The 
situation  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
that  beautiful  neighborhood.  The  prospect 
from  the  garden  was  such  as  one  could 
scarcely  see  in  any  other  country.  I  was  sit- 
ting with  him  and  with  some  others  in  that 
garden  one  afternoon,  when  all  its  near  love- 
liness seemed  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 
For  there  came  a  sudden  discovery  of  another 
world  behind  that — a  world  that  was  alto- 
gether of  light  and  glory.  The  same  spec- 
tacle may  have  been  granted  to  one  since  in 
the  same  regions.  But  each  of  these  vis- 
ions surely  has  its  own  significance  ;  each 
should  be  remembered  along  with  the  faces 
that  looked  upon  it.  The  bright  outward 
world  in  which  Bunsen  dwelt,  and  which  he 
enjoyed  so  heartily,  had  a  brighter  inner 
world  behind  it.  That  was  partly  revealed 
to  him  in  his  chamber  at  Bonn.  May  we 
not  be  confident  that  it  will  be  revealed 
hereafter  to  us  all,  and  that  human  faces, 
earthly  sights,  will  be  transfigured  in  its 
light?" 


Columbus. — The  following  ancodote  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  : — 

Captain  D'Aubcrville,  in  the  bark  Chieftain, 
of  Boston,  put  into  Gibraltar  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1851.  He  went,  with  two  of  his  pas- 
sengers, across  the  Straits  to  Mount  Abylus,  on 
the  African  coast ;  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
returning,  one  of  the  crew  picked  up  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  piece  of  rock,  but  which  the  cap- 
tain thought  to  be  a  kind  of  pumice-stone.  On 
examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  cedar  keg 
completely  incrustcd  with  barnacles  and  other 
marine  shells.  Tlic  keg  was  opened,  and  within 
was  found  a  cocoa-nut  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
gum  or  resinous  substance.     Within  the  cocoa- 


nut  shell  was  a  piece  of  parchment  covered  with 
very  old  writing,  which  none  of  those  present 
could  read.  An  American  merchant  in  Gib- 
raltar tlien  read  it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  brief 
account,  drawn  up  by  Columbus  in  1493,  of  his 
American  discoveries  up  to  that  time.  It  was 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  stated 
that,  according  to  the  writer's  judgment,  the 
ships  could  not  survive  another  day  ;  that  they 
were  be-tween  the  western  isles  and  Spain  ;  that 
two  similar  narratives  were  written  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  in  case  the  caravel  should  go  to  the 
bottom. 

Captain  D'Aubervillc's  narrative  was  given 
in  the  Louisville  Varieties,  whence  it  was  copied 
into  The  Jlmes  of  that  year. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
FLOCCI. 

The  Latins  chose  this  word  for  "a  thing 
of  little  value  "  without  consulting  the  Sib- 
ylline books  ;  or  perhaps  the  day  when  cot- 
ton would  decide  the  fate  of  nations  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  volumes  which  the 
Sybil  could  not  sell.  That  day  is  certainly 
come  ;  cotton,  if  the  uncomfortable  meta- 
phor may  pass,  is  in  every  man's  mouth ; 
and  half  the  interest  of  a  great  war  and 
more  than  half  the  hopes  of  Indian  admin- 
istration centre  on  the  liocculous  seed-vessel 
of  a  malvaceous  shrub.  The  natural  world 
seems  to  symbolize  the  social  in  this  im- 
mense preponderance  of  small  things  over 
great.  Those  debaters  of  back-street  par- 
liaments, who  discuss  in  cloudy  conclave  the 
question,  "  Was  Creation  a  Mistake'^"  would 
feed  their  world  from  forests  of  bread-fruit, 
and  clothe  it  with  ready-grown  garments. 
But  the  food  of  men  is  a  little  grain — the 
lowest  of  his  standards  of  measure ;  his 
dress  is  spun  for  him  by  a  worm,  or  grown 
for  him  in  a  seed-cup  or  a  stalk ;  and  the 
coral  insect  rears  islands  for  his  foot  to  rest 
upon  from  the  deeps  of  the  sea.  The  "  many 
a  little "  in  labor  and  its  product,  makes  a 
"  muckle  "  which  subdues  and  sustains  the 
earth  ;  and  so  the  "  wool-tree,"  a  curiosity  to 
Herodotus,  is  become  an  imperial  care  to  us. 

In  no  proverbial  sense,  indeed,  there  is  at 
present  "  much  cry  and  little  wool."  True, 
the  deficiency  in  cotton  is  rather  feared  than 
felt,  but  it  is  one  that  can  no  more  be  awaited, 
than  if  a  householder  should  defer  his  in- 
surance till  the  back-stairs  were  in  a  blaze. 
Whatever  comes  of  this  American  disruption, 
will  include  American  cotton  among  the  in- 
terests it  affects.  The  civil  war — certain  is- 
sue of  principles  set  aside  for  expediency, 
just  Nemesis  for  ingenious  joint-worship  of 
God  and  mammon — cannot  rage  long  with- 
out a  servile  rising,  general  or  partial. 
AVhen  that  is  afoot,  before  that  even,  by 
the  distractions  and  drains  of  the  war,  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  will  be  stopped ;  and 
with  it,  if  no  remedy  is  provided,  a  thousand 
mills,  and  a  million  active  hands  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  Already  the  transmis- 
sion of  bales  is  checked — already  the  chances 
of  hostile  movements  imperil  a  crop  badly 
and  scantily  harvested,  as  Mr.  Cheetham  as- 
sures us.  It  is  fortunate,  at  such  a  crisis, 
that  commerce  is  in  some  degree  prepared, 


and  that  a  happy  coincidence  of  events 
makes  America's  grave  difficulty  India's 
golden  opportunity.  It  is  on  the  cards  to 
give  the  ryot  of  Hindoostan  his  share  in  the 
profits  of  a  trade  of  twenty  millions  per  an- 
num. It  is  on  the  cards  to  destroy  a  mo- 
nopoly, which  endangers  the  markets  and 
the  industry  of  half  the  world.  It  is  on  the 
cards  to  deal  an  indirect  blow  at  the  slave 
trade,  which  shall  complete  England's  ran- 
som of  the  African,  and  set  her  ships  free 
from  a  costly  watch.  What  do  you  play. 
Messieurs  the  Rulers  of  the  East  and  Mer- 
chants of  the  West  ?  Nations  watch  your 
game  and  history  will  follow  its  issue. 

No  fitter  opportunity  than  this  can  recur 
for  the  development  of  Indian  cotton-grow- 
ing. Mr.  Laing,  like  a  second  Camillus,  has 
flung  his  shears  into  the  ill-adjusted  scale  of 
Indian  finance,  and  the  beam  is  at  last  even. 
The  cotton  districts,  thanks  to  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  administration,  are,  to  a  heegah, 
ours.  Practical  experience  and  the  atten- 
tion of  interested  bodies  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  since  the  report  of 
1847.  The  old-fashioned  gin,  the  ekhathee, 
has  given  place  to  those  inventions  whose 
introduction  to  America  wrought  almost  a 
miracle  of  improvement.  Above  all,  rail- 
ways and  roads  are  opened,  or  just  opening, 
into  the  cotton  countries.  Omrawuttee,  Bar- 
see,  and  Sholapore  are  names  of  stations  on 
the  "  Great  Indian  Peninsula,"  instead  of 
cotton  marts,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
hundred  koss  of  ruts,  miscalled  roads,  and 
a  mountain  chain  as  steep  and  difficult  as 
the  Apennines.  In  spite  of  these  obsta- 
cles, and  greater,  India  has  been  supplying 
the  shortcomings  of  America.  Year  after 
I  year  the  long  line  of  ox-carts  has  toiled  over 
I  the  plains  of  the  Deccan  with  bales  of  cot- 
ton, ill  picked  and  roughly  ginned,  some- 
times weighted,  too,  with  earth  and  stones, 
interesting  to  a  geologist,  but  interfering 
with  the  mill-owner's  purposes.  What  the 
oxen  had  not  meditatively  chewed  from  the 
bale  before  them,  or  spoiled  by  the  sweat  of 
their  much-enduring  bodies  in  passing  the 
Ghat,  reached  Bombay,  and  the  screw-press, 
and  an  English  market,  to  give  Indian  cot- 
ton a  bad  name.  From  this  opprobrium, 
circumstances  and  the  Cotton  Supply  Asso- 
ciation are  beginning  to  clear  it.  The  black, 
disintegrated  trap-rock  of  the  Deccan  can 
grow  cotton  to  rival  Sea  Island ;  and  the  soil 
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of  the  Southern  States  deteriorates  indeed ; 
as  it  recedes  through  many  crops  from  the 
qualities  inherent  in  virgin  forest-earth. 
Nor  is  cotton  a  crop  which  delays  to  render 
a  return.  The  annual  yield  of  Egypt  lay 
contained,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  pods  of  a 
plant  in  a  garden  at  Cairo ;  and  the  seeds 
and  stalks,  too,  repay  the  process  of  cleans- 
ing. 

The  Times,  in  devoting  a  leader  to  the 
Bubject,  has  relegated  it  to  the  domain  of 
demand  and  supply.  Emphatically  we  ob- 
serve that  the  ryot  knows  nothing  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  will  grow  no  cotton  be- 
cause he  ought  to  do  it  by  reason  of  Adam 
Smith.  Mr.  Money  has  shown  us  that  the 
system  by  which  the  Dutch  Government  re- 
generated Java,  and  which  enriched  the  vil- 
lagers as  well  as  the  state  exchequer,  was  by 
no  means  "  let  to  grow."  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, imitate  the  paternal  despotism  of  Van 
den  Bosch,  who  used  no  compulsion,  but 
only  observed  to  his  Malays,  "  You  must,^' 
Lord  Canning  has  justly  defined  the  limits 
within  which  Government  aid  can  be  afforded 
to  cotton  enterprise,  but  these  include  the 
passing  of  good  laws.  The  cotton-grower  in 
India — the  ryot — starves  under  bad  ones. 
His  crop  is  mortgaged  before  it  is  above  the 


ground.  The  middle-man — the  "  wakliavia  " 
— absorbs  the  profits,  which  the  Government 
assessment  sufficiently  reduces. 

If  regard  is  not  had  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivation  cotton  may  be  grown,  but  it 
will  not  be  planted  in  India.  It  is  a  crop 
which  is  put  in  and  taken  off  the  land  too 
easily  to  be  permanent  without  assured  and 
lasting  inducements.  Let  the  society,  which 
has  done  so  much,  press  for  an  amelioration 
of  the  poor  Hindoo's  status.  They  will  find 
him,  like  the  mass  of  the  Hindoo  people, 
nexus  and  addictus,  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
the  money-lenders.  Not  cotton  only,  but 
order  and  peace  will  be  impossible  unless 
the  cultivators  of  Hindoostan  be  rescued 
from  maliajun  and  marwarrie.  All  Indi* 
lends  or  borrows  money  at  ruinous  usury ; 
but  the  lenders  are  few,  and  the  borrowers 
many  and  miserable.  In  the  mutiny,  a  town 
or  village,  bursting  into  license,  attacked 
first  the  books  of  the  usurer,  and  then  the 
Nabob  whose  courts  protected  him.  Let 
Mr.  Haywood  and  the  able  coadjutor  whom 
Sir  C.  Wood  has  given  him  in  Dr.  Forbes, 
look  to  this.  Cotton  may  so  be  instrumental 
in  helping  slaves  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West. 


Accident  on  Mont  Blanc. — A  party  as- 
cending Mont  Blanc,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H., 
B.,  and  otliers,  all  firstrute  meuntaineers,  with 
their  jjuides,  had  slept  out  all  night,  and  after 
breakfast  Mr.  B,  left  the  others  jfbr  a  few  min- 
utes, being  on  a  slight  slope  near  a  precipice. 
In  returning  to  the  party  Mr.  B.  slipped,  fell  on 
his  back  and  then  over.  He  slid  down  1,500 
feet  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  by  measurement,  at 
a  velocity  of  not  less  than  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
over  frozen  snow  covered  by  little  peas  of  ice 
like  hail,  and  being  brought  up  at  a  crevasse  by 
the  collected  snow  in  his  clothes ;  this,  owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  dress  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  his  trousers  being  down,  no  doubt 
saved  him,  by  tying  his  legs  together.  Dr. 
Metcalfe  was  sent  for  to  St.  Gervais  late  tliat 
night,  and  arrived  there  at  six  a.m.  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  fouifd  Mr.  B.,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  nineteen,  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
wrapped  in  cold  wet  sheets,  which  were  at  once 
removed  and  restoratives  given  until  reaction 
set  in.  Sensible ;  no  alteration  of  the  pupil ; 
face  looking  like  that  of  a  man  four  or  five  days 
in  the  water,  covered  with  blood,  much  swollen  ; 
skin  off  the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  face ; 
forehead  abraded,   hands  burnt  black  on   the 


backs,  swollen,  the  fingers  as  if  the  ends  were 
ground  down  on  a  coarse  grindstone  ;  nails  all 
right ;  arms  and  elbows  clear  from  wounds,  but 
bruised  from  under  the  left  arm  to  the  ankle; 
the  side  scratched  in  every  direction,  as  if  with 
a  sharp  currycomb,  the  right  side  not  marked 
so  high  ;  the  calf  of  each  leg  on  the  outside  i.s 
fairly  burnt  black  and  dead,  back  of  the  calf  un- 
hurt ;  nates  burnt  off  by  the  friction,  and  sides 
of  the  thighs  the  same,  these  parts  being  red  or 
white.  Pulse  from  0  got  to  120,  weak,  thready, 
intermittent  ;  stupor  considerable  ;  memory 
good  ;  head  not  aft'ected  beyond  what  any  severe 
shock  would  cause.  Diarrhoea  came  on  with 
much  irritation,  frequent  micturition ;  thirst 
great ;  tongue  white,  pale.  There  was  no 
blame  attributable  to  any  one.  lie  fell  at  seven 
A.M.,  and  was  got  to  St.  Gervais  at  six  p.m., 
after  a  most  perilous  carriage  on  a  portable 
sledge.  No  bone  broken.  J)r.  Metcalfe  has 
been  unremitting  in  his  attention,  and  informs 
me  that  he  is  doing  well,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
will  probably  be  all  right,  and  not  marked  or 
injured  in  any  visible  way.  He  is  sensible,  and 
has  been  up  already.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
example  of  a  severe  "brush-burn,"  and  the  con- 
sequent shock  to  the  system. — Medical  2'imes. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  LAST  LEWISES. 
LITTLE  CAPET. 

A  SKILFUL  Belgian  has  painted  a  Tery 
touching  picture  of  a  wan,  squalid  child, 
crouching  and  shivering  on  the  ground  in 
the  corner  of  a  miserable  room.  The  face  is 
one  of  those  oval,  French-child  faces,  very- 
smooth  and  very  yellow,  patterns  of  which 
we  see  flitting  by  us  in  scores  over  the  Fields 
Elysian,  distracting  their  screaming  and  bon- 
netless  bonnes.  A  French  boy's  face  to  the 
life ;  wanting  only  the  little  frill  round  its 
neck,  and  those  other  elegancies  of  dress 
with  which  the  exquisite  taste  of  French 
mammas  love  to  invest  their  offspring.  But 
this  French  child's  face  looks  out  with  a  pit- 
eous, stony  insensibility.  It  seems  to  shrink 
away  from  an  unseen,  uplifted  hand.  Its 
clothes  are  torn  and  ragged  :  its  thin  limbs, 
much  shrunk  away,  protrude.  Shown  at  the 
Great  Dublin  Exhibition,  in  1853,  amonsr 
other  notable  pictures,  it  drew  succeeding 
hemicycles  of  commiserating  spectators ; 
faces — of  mothers  especially — with  tearful 
eyes,  sorrowing  over  that  miserable  child. 
The  name  of  the  skilful  Belgian  is  Wappers, 
and  a  little  Bonnet  Rouge,  or  French  Cap  of 
Liberty,  tossed  lightly  in  a  corner,  tells  us 
who  is  this  boy  with  the  French  boy's  face  : 
the  most  unhappy  child — taking  him  in  ref- 
erence to  his  station— that  ever  lived  ;  the 
miserrimus  of  little  ones,  the  scapegoat  of 
tender  years  driven  out  into  the  desert, — 
third  of  our  series,  and  Louis  the  last  but 
one. 

Miserrimus  of  royal  children  :  the  little 
proto-martyr  of  kings'  sons  !  This  is  a  pite- 
ous distinction ;  a  wretched  notoriety.  Never 
did  child  of  a  royal  line  bear  so  many  sor- 
rows. When  the  courtiers  and  noble  ladies 
poured  in  to  see  him  at  Versailles  on  the 
night  of  his  birth,  which  took  place  at  ^'  five 
minutes  before  seven  in  the  evening  " — for 
events  of  this  character  are  noted  as  with  a 
stop-watch — and  the  cannon  was  thundering 
from  all  the  fortresses,  and  the  fireworks 
were  squibbing  off  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  and 
there  was  universal  delight  and  congratula- 
tion at  this  fresh  introduction  of  royal  flesh 
and  blood  into  the  world — how  would  that 
smirking,  simpering  ruck  of  fine  ladies  and 
gentleman  have  been  aghast,  had  it  been 
whispered  to  them  that  the  splendid  infant 
just  arrived,  that  tender  fleur-de-lis  whom  in 


a  few  hours  the  minister  was  to  invest  in  all 
state  with  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
would  by  and  by  become  as  the  most  squalid 
little  Arab  of  the  most  squalid  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  would  give  up  its  persecuted  spirit 
on  a  stone  floor,  fairly  eaten  away  with  dirt 
and  vermin,  its  heart  worn  out  with  ill-usage 
and  starvation !  It  would  be  only  natural 
that  the  suggestion — besides  being  ungen- 
teel  and  out  of  place  in  a  royal  palace — 
should  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  Poor 
child!  that  walked  from  its  cradle,  always 
prattling  and  gambolling  and  saying  pretty 
things,  straight  to  that  hideous  destiny. 
Better  had  some  of  the  hundred  and  one 
ogres  —  croup,  whooping-cough,  and  other 
ailments,  that  wait  in  ambush  for  children 
of  tender  years — burst  out  and  strangled  it ; 
even  with  the  result  of  obliging  the  noble 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  to  ex- 
change their  bleu-de-roi  and  rose-colored 
silks  for  unbecoming  sables,  and  putting 
them  through  all  the  gradations  of  the 
"  greater  and  the  little  grief." 

We  know  this  Royal  Boy  intimately.  Even 
in  the  horror  and  agitation  of  those  days  of 
June  and  August  which  preceded  their  re- 
moval to  the  Temple,  they  thought  of  mak- 
ing him  sit  to  Monsieur  Dumont — the  fa- 
mous miniature  painter — and  who  was  besides 
"painter  in  ordinary  to  the  queen."     Turn- 
ing over  the  fashionable  "  Who's  who  ?  "  of 
the  year — a  boastful  octavo  of  vanity,  burst- 
i  ing  with  strings  of  names  and  oflaces,  and 
!  christened   the  Royal  Almanack — we  light 
I  upon  this  gentleman,  set  out  gloriously  with 
!  all  his  style  and  titles.     Someway  a  refer- 
I  ence  of  this  sort,  a  scrap,  a  newspaper  cut- 
;  ting,  brings   a  period   home  to   us   with  a 
!  greater  vitality.     It  is  as  though  we  had  sent 
for  the  Directory,  and  were  searching  out  M. 
Dumont's  address  with  a  view  to  calling  on 
him  professionally.     His  miniature  has  come 
I  down  to  us  ;  for  a  marvel  having  escaped  be- 
ing crunched  under  the  hoof  of  an    "  un- 
breechcd."     The  most  lovely  chestnut  hair, 
tumbling  in  profuse  ringlets  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, large  blue  eyes  of  wonderful  sweetness 
and  intelligence,  with  the  rich  vermilion  lips 
of  his  beautiful  mother,  and  a  special  dim- 
ple, for  which  she  was  noted  exactly  repro- 
duced.   He  was  the  child  whom  ladies  would 
love  to  call  over  to  them  and  take  on  their 
laps   and   smother  with   kisses.     His  little 
neck  was  open  with   a  wide   collar,  turned 
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over,  and  a  dainty  frill ;  with  a  diminutive  | 
coat  and  small  Robespierrean  flaps  and  but- 
tons. Such  a  pretty  boy!  so  young,  so 
sweet-tempered,  so  gracious,  so  ready  and 
clever  !  "We  may  be  sure  gossips  marvelled 
at  the  absence  of  the  true  Bourbon  elements, 
and  wondered  suspiciously  how  he  could  ever 
come  to  be  shaped  into  the  true  and  genuine 
Bourbon  type.  We,  who  look  back,  cannot 
see  the  makings  of  that  perfect  character, 
which  should  develop  themselves  into  the 
stifF-neckedness,  mulishness,  insensibility, 
cruelty,  and  other  virtues  which  adorn  scions 
of  that  fomous  line. 

The  chronicles  of  this  pretty  child's  say- 
ings and  doings  are  very  full — indeed,  arc 
almost  Boswellian  in  their  abundance.  If 
we  are  to  trust  these  note-books,  he  was 
making  wise,  affectionate,  smart,  and  witty 
speeches  all  day  long.  But  the  truth  is, 
most  of  these  details  come  from  a  suspicious 
direction,  being  furnished  by  a  sort  of  dy- 
nasty of  valets,  whose  works  must  necessa- 
rily have  a  savor  of  their  office.  No  doubt 
there  were  brave  and  faithful  menials  about 
him,  from  whom  wa«  purged  away,  as  by 
fire,  this  corrupting  influence.  Still,  Mr. 
Carlyle  cautions  us  against  what  he  calls 
men  of  the  valet  species,  not  professionally 
filling  that  office,  yet  who  have  a  crooked, 
flunkey  twig  tied  up  with  their  bundle  of  ec- 
centric sticks.  Much  more  should  we  be  on 
our  guard  against  an  original  unplatcd  arti- 
cle. There  is  a  valet  way  of  viewing  things, 
an  innocent  menial  exaggeration  which  mag- 
nifies, a  gaping  bumpkin  wonder  and  conse- 
quent distortion,  and  a  gradual  gathering  of 
moss  as  the  narrative  stone  rolls  on.  'The 
valet  historian,  become  of  a  sudden  the  de- 
positary of  important  facts,  finds  his  details 
accumulate  prodigiously  with  every  fresh  re- 
cital, and  as  he  grows  older,  thickens  his  var- 
nish, and  deepens  his  colors.  So  was  it  with 
the  shoAvman  at  AVaterloo  ;  so  is  it  with  that 
ex-valet  who  now  tells  and  sells  his  stories  at 
the  Invaiides.  Therefore  must  we  accept  these 
legends  of  little  Capet  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

It  must  have  been  a  fearfully  wise  child 
that  at  four  years  old  could  address  its  fa- 
ther in  a  speech  of  this  description ;  "  Papa, 
I  have  a  fine  immortelle  in  my  garden ;  it 
will  be  at  once  my  gift  and  my  compliment. 
In  presenting  it  to  mamma,  I  shall  say.  May 
mamma  resemble  my  flower  ! "     Only  con- 
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ceive,  four  years  old !  How  his  amazed 
parent  must  have  looked  at  him  as  he  lisped 
his  way  through  this  elaborate  period.  An- 
other time — still  rising  four  years — he  as- 
tounds us  by  a  neat  and  ingenious  turn  which 
should  be  held  up  to  all  ordinary  children  at 
their  lessons.  He  was  making  some  strange 
sounds  with  his  mouth  over  his  task,  and 
was  scolded.  "  Mamma,"  said  the  mysteri- 
ous infant,  "  I  was  hissing  myself,  because  I 
said  my  lessons  so  badly."  Some  one  tried 
to  stop  him  forcing  his  way  through  some 
briers.  Opposition  was  instantly  silenced 
by  the  reply,  "  Thorny  ways  lead  to  glory  !  " 
He  fell  down  on  the  gravel-walk,  and  picked 
himself  up  with  four  lines  of  an  apt  quota- 
tion from  La  Fontaine.  He  made  puns ; 
checking  himself  in  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing some  soucis  (a  species  of  flower)  to  his 
mother,  because  she  had  already  a  suffi- 
ciency of  them  (cares).  He  was  fearfully 
ready  with  his  classics,  and  told  some  one 
that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Diogenes, 
because  he  had  found  a  man  and  a  good 
friend.  He  liked  his  garden  grenadiers 
(flowers)  very  much,  but  would  rather  be  at 
the  head  of  living  grenadiers.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  royal,  "terrible  child." 

No,  this  is  the  valet's  child,  the  change- 
ling of  the  servants'  hall.  The  poor  hapless 
boy  has  been  so  bewailed,  talked  over,  wept 
over,  that  he  has  been  actually  gossiped  into 
a  new  shape.  There  is  a  handsome  margin 
left  for  the  good  and  the  sympathizing,  who 
would  weep  over  the  wretched  destiny  of  the 
most  gifted  and  promising  child  ever  born 
to  a  crown. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  soon  put  to 
take  his  part  in  the  theatrical  shows  of  the 
time.  The  little  Hoyal  Ilcd  Book  alluded 
to,  shows  a  catalogue  of  names — crowded  as 
the  names  of  an  army  list — who  form  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  various  "  houses  "  of  his 
majesty,  the  queen,  of  monsieur,  and  the 
other  persons  of  '*  the  blood  ;  "  and,  natu- 
rally enough,  the  little  Capet  had  his  share  in 
the  show.  He  was  splendidly  glorified,  this 
royal  bambino,  as  yet  only  toddling  across 
the  palace  saloons,  with  a  whole  department 
to  himself,  labelled  "  Education  of  my  Lord 
the  Dauphin."  He  was  encumbered  with 
a  superfluity  of  stately  supervision,  and 
watched  over  by  a  governor-in-chief,  two 
sub-governors,  two  clerical  tutors  or  "  in- 
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stitutors,"  a  reader,  a  secretary  in  ordinary, 
a  governess,  and  four  sub-governesses. 

We  have  always  some  picturesque  glimpse  I 
of  this  favored  child.  Now  we  look  down 
at  him  from  the  Tuilerics  windows,  pacing 
his  gardens  at  the  head  of  a  tall  company  of 
National  Guards,  he  himself  a  tiny  National 
Guard  in  a  miniature  uniform.  How  comic 
the  contrast  between  this  Tom  Thumb  Dau- 
phin pacing  up  and  down  in  his  Lilliputian 
regimentals,  and  the  grave  giants  in  the 
cocked-hats  stalking  solemnly  behind  him  ! 
He  made  speeches  to  these  warriors  with  a 
quaint  old-fashioned  ceremoniousness  that 
makes  us  smile.  He  apologized  for  the 
smallness  of  his  own  private  garden,  where 
he  himself  was  gardener,  regretting  that  its 
little  walks  could  not  accommodate  the  gen- 
tlemen who  came  to  visit  him.  That  fatally 
precocious  wisdom,  and  strange  readiness 
of  speech,  someway  suggest  the  childish 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Dombey  and  Son. 

The  Tom  Thumb  uniform  was  soon 
changed,  and  we  see  him  presently  in  the 
full  dress  of  a  miniature  colonel — Colonel  of 
the  Piccol'uomini — or,  more  respectfully,  the 
Royal  Dauphin  Regiment.  Royal  Bonbon, 
said  the  French  gainins,  screaming  with 
laughter,  as  the  little  men  fluttered  their 
colors,  beat  drums,  saluted,  carried  arms, 
and  relieved  guard  at  important  posts,  in  a 
droll  parody  on  their  elders.  By  and  by  this 
Tom  Thumb  colonel  will  appear  in  other 
dresses.  Alas !  not  uniforms.  He  will  be 
looking  back  with  despair  in  that  boy-old 
age  of  his,  from  out  of  darkness  of  soul  and 
body,  to  that  mimic  coloneling  ! 

Our  little  Capet  was  fated  to  know  some 
troubled  nights  during  his  short  span  of  ten 
years.  It  seemed  to  be  his  destiny  to  be 
jierpetually  awakened  from  his  first  sleep 
towards  midnight,  and  to  be  snatched  from 
his  cot  and  hurriedly  dressed.  Or  else, 
where  all  the  elements  were  raging,  and  the 
human  storm  howling,  to  be  brought  out  and 
held  up  by  way  of  show,  to  soothe  the  agi- 
tation. On  a  child's  mind  those  midnight 
rousings  must  have  left  a  bewildering  im- 
.pression. 

Por,  indeed,  into  that  ten  years  which 
made  up  his  little  life  were  compressed  the 
whole  seven  ages  of  man.  He  saw  a  kind 
of  copy  of  youth,  of  manhood,  and  the  terri- 
ble eiiforced  decay  of  a  childish  old  age.  I 
.fancy  no  life  of  that  duration  was  ever  so 


crowded  with  gaudy  scenes,  horrid  night- 
mare pictures,  and  snatches  of  Elysium,  all 
jumbled  together  in  violent  contrast!  As 
he  shall  lie  hereafter,  shrunk  and  coiled  up 
in  a  corner  of  his  dark  cell,  with  a  film  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  brain  disordered  by  dis- 
ease, literally  rotting  away,  what  a  company 
of  spectres  shall  be  with  him  all  night  long  ! 
How  the  black  veil,  which  always  hung  be- 
fore the  dark  walls,  must  have  parted  and 
floated  away  to  the  right  .and  to  the  left, 
showing  him  ghostly  pictures,  theatrical 
tableaux,  such  as  he  had  often  gazed  at  from 
the  royal  box  in  the  Paris  theatre !  We, 
too,  can  see  them  as  well  as  he. 

TABLEAU  FIRST. 

A  snatch  of  Elysium  !     There  was  surely 
one  happy  night  to  look  back  to,  that  in  the 
hall  of  the  theatre  at  Versailles — that  pretty 
playhouse  which  strangers  and  holiday-folk 
now  go  down  to  admire.     There  has  been  a 
weight  of  care  over  the  great  palace,  for  the 
monster  dungeon  has  been  destroyed ;  the 
people  are  growing  strangely  insolent  and 
even  dangerous ;  and  the  little  prattling  child 
keeps  down  its  spirits,  seeing  how  dejected 
and    anxious    seem   the    king   and  queen. 
When,  of  that  first  of  October  night,  he  is 
dressed  smartly  and  taken  down  with  mamma 
and  papa  into  the  theatre,  where  the  newly 
arrived  officers  are  dining,  he  goes  silent 
and  wondering.     What  a  blaze  of  light — 
what  cries  of  joy  and  enthusiasm ;  for  the 
officers  are  all  standing  up  in  wild  excite- 
ment, having  sprung  to  their  feet  on  their 
entrance,  and  are  shouting  "  Vive  le  Roi," 
and  swearing  eternal  fidelity.     The  vision 
of  that  beautiful  mamma  and  her  children 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this.     They  will 
die  for  that  lovely  lady.     Down  with  the 
vile  cockades  of  the  nation,   and  trample 
1  them  under  foot !     The  color  has  come  back 
I  to  her  cheeks — the  kingly  face  smiles  benig- 
'[  nant.     Let  us  all  join, — scarlet-coated  Swiss, 
j  Guard  National  in  the  Hogarthian  sugar- 
i  loaf  soldiers'  hats,  and  officers  of  the  Royal 
,  Flanders  Regiment, — and,  drawing  swords, 
j  drink  frantically  to  our  dear  sovereigns.     I 
I  see  them  all  now — in  an  old  print — standing 
up  and  pledging  that  beautiful  lady — and  I 
see  the  orchestra  in  cocked-hats,  high  up  in 
a  corner,  just  striking  up  the  sweet  air,  "  O 
Richard  !     O  my  king  !  though  all  the  world 
abandon  thee !  "     Halcyon  night !     We  may 
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be  sure  there  was  joy  and  soft  serenity  up- 
stairs in  the  palace  bed-chambers  as  it  was 
talked  over.  There  were  sweet  tranquil 
dreams.  All  would  yet  be  well.  We  are 
strong  in  the  love  of  those  dear  French 
hearts ! 

An  ugly  twinge  of  recollection.  Four 
days  after,  the  savage  fishwomen  are  storm- 
ing the  splendid  palace.  They  are  in  the 
salons,  the  gardens,  everywhere  !  And  then 
followed  the  hot,  dusty,  weary  procession  to 
Paris.  Then  are  brought  back  in  triumph 
the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's 
boy.  Little  Dauphin  wonders  why  they 
should  call  him  a  baker's  boy. 

TABLEAU  SECOND. 

Very  often  he  must  have  been  back  again, 
on  that  hot  June  day —  twentieth  of  the 
month — when  he  and  his  little  sister  no- 
ticed that  papa  and  mamma  were  whispering, 
and  seemed  agitated ;  and  the  confidential 
ladies  flitted  to  and  fro,  and  whispered  se- 
cretly with  their  majesties.  Sharp,  penetrat- 
ing child  as  he  was,  we  may  be  sure  he  put 
many  penetrating  questions  to  that  sub-gov- 
erness of  his,  and  lady  in  waiting,  who  took 
them  out  for  their  five  o'clock  evening  walk. 
Then,  that  strange  awakening  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  lamps  were  all  lighted,  and 
his  drowsy  eyes  scarcely  able  to  keep  open, 
saw  the  room  full  of  people,  and  faces  bending 
over  him,  and  his  dear  mamma,  hurried  and 
agitated,  in  a  travelling-dress.  The  good 
Madame  Brunier  whispers  that  he  is  to  ^et 
up,  for  they  are  going  a  journey,  and  he  is 
to  be  very  still,  like  a  dear  child,  for  mamma. 
And  here  is  a  little  girl's  frock  of  brown  cal- 
ico, which  he  is  to  put  on — no  matter  why, 
he  will  be  told  another  time.  No  wonder 
he  thinks,  "  They  are  going  to  act  a  comedy." 
No  matter,  he  will  hear  all  about  it  in  the 
morning ;  and  now  ho  is  so  dreadfully  sleepy 
that  he  lets  his  head  drop  on  Madame  de 
Neville's  knees,  who  has  sat  down  on  the 
stairs,  and  is  dreaming  in  a  moment. 

Here  is  the  cool  night  air  and  here  are 
the  stars,  and  we  are  in  the  Carrousel  court. 
"What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Here  are  the  sen- 
tries challenging — and  here  is  the  street. 
AVhere  are  we  going  ?  Hush,  little  Aglae 
(strange  rechristening  that !).  So  he  turns 
round,  and  in  a  moment  is  again  asleep  on 
the  lady's  shoulder. 

In  an  inflammatory  journal  of  the  time — 


now  upon  the  writer's  shelves — appears  a 
print  of  this  crossing  of  the  Carrousel ;  com- 
ing out  within  a  week  of  the  transaction,  as  it 
might  be  a  cut  in  the  Illustrated  Paris  News. 
The  king  has  a  round  "  wide-awake  "  hat  and 
a  lantern,  the  ladies  have  the  pillow-shaped 
bonnets  and  pelisses  of  the  time,  and  the 
fiacre  is  seen  waiting  in  the  archway  with  its 
letter  and  number  conspicuous,  "  L  16." 

When  our  little  prince  opens  his  eyes 
again,  they  are  in  the  huge  berline,  rumbling 
and  creaking  over  the  rough  stones  of  some 
highway  leading  from  Paris.  It  is  very  dairk, 
and  the  tall  trees  lining  the  road  flit  by  like 
spectres.  Driver's  whip  is  heard  cracking 
loudly,  and  we  roll  and  totter  forward  at  a 
great  speed.  No  wonder ;  we  have  six  post- 
ing-horses attached.  Are  we  indeed  going 
to  act  a  comedy?  For  here,  crowded  to- 
gether inside,  are  the  Baroness  Korff  and 
her  two  daughters  (of  which  you,  Aglae  are 
one),  and  her  governess,  played  by  mamma, 
and  a  lady's  maid,  and  a  valet,  performed  by 
papa.  At  any  other  time  we  might  laugh. 
See,  papa  has  even  a  passport,  with  the  bar- 
oness' name.  (We  are  told  that  paper  is  to 
be  seen  to  this  day ;  that  official  document, 
with  the  round  letters  tumbling  backwards, 
and  the  official  writing  and  the  seal,  and 
Louis'  own  signature.) 

Sleep  again  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  long 
night  ?  So  chilly,  too — such  a  sense  of  weary 
protraction !  Now,  indeed,  we  are  roused  by 
roar  of  voices,  and  lanterns  flashing  in  at  the 
windows,  and  fierce,  scowling  faces  looking 
so  angry,  and  we  can  see,  too,  that  mamma 
is  very  pale  and  frightened.  It  is  midnight 
by  the  church  clock  of  this  little  country 
town  that  looks  so  strange,  and  here  we  are 
all  getting  down,  and  enter  a  mean  house. 
Soldiers,  crowds,  lights,  guns,  bells  ringing, 
roar — what  does  it  all  mean  ?  But  we  drop 
ofl"  to  sleep  again,  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
for  we  are  very  tired,  and  wake  up  next 
morning  back  again  in  Paris  with  the  sun 
shining,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Tuileries. 
Still  in  the  great  coach,  but  despair  in  mam- 
ma's and  papa's  faces !  A  horrid,  feverish 
night  that  we  must  never  think  of! 

TABLEAU  THIRD. 

Again  roll  away  the  black  dungeon  walls  ; 
and  here  are  lights,  and  flowers,  and  scenes, 
and  gallery  over  gallery,  and  a  whole  sea  of 
faces  turned  upwards  and  looking  towards 
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the  royal  box.  This  night  has  the  king  and 
queen  and  little  prince  visited  the  French 
comedy.  They  are  playing  a  piece  with  a 
strai.^ely  significant  title,  Unforeseen  Events 
and  from  the  front  of  this  box  the  pretty  cliild 
of  six  years  looks  down  and  laughs  and  makes 
his  remarks.  No  doubt  the  burr  and  mur- 
murs abroad,  the  fierce  insolent  figures,  so 
free  with  their  bold  speeches  and  dcport- 
Dnint,  who  cluster  in  mobs  at  the  palace 
gates,  and  speak  to  his  mother  as  "  the  Aus- 
trian," are  beginning  to  weigh  upon  his  lit- 
tle soul  and  puzzle  his  brain.  But  here,  to- 
night, was  a  strange  scene :  a  house  crammed 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  a  parterre  densely 
packed,  rising  to  cheer  their  majesties. 
Hats  and  handkerchiefs  waving!  Half  a 
dozen  voices  groan  a  protest,  but  are  over- 
powered and  driven  out  by  the  loyalists. 
Hark  to  the  comic  valet  and  the  soubrette, 
who  are  at  the  foot-lights  singing  couplets  in 
praise  of  their  master  and  mistress  up-stairs. 
"  Ah !  "  they  join  in  the  burden : — 

"  Surely  we  must  make  them  happy  ! 
Surely  we  must  make  them  happy  !  " 

aod  the  pit  is  on  its  feet  cheering  and  vocif- 
erating "  Yes  !  yes  !  " 

Something  very  sweet  in  this  night  of  ro- 
mance— the  lights,  the  music,  that  delicious 
rapture  of  our  subjects — to  send  us  home 
with  tears  of  joy.  Royal  mamma  and  papa, 
supremely  happy,  dream  that  all  may  yet  be 
well. 

TABLEAU  FOURTH. 

The  horrid  day  of  the  twentieth  June, 
when  the  red-capped  "  breechless  "  poured 
in  with  pikes,  and  flooded  the  palace — he 
would  shut  that  out,  if  possible — when  there 
was  the  crash  of  doors  broken  in,  and  the  royal 
lady,  clutching  him  to  her  arms,  is  hunted 
from  chamber  to  chamber — sliding  panels — 
secret  passages — and  a  howling  mob  out- 
side ! — when,  too,  a  table  was  drawn  in  front 
of  her  as  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  frantic 
human  waves  pouring  in  at  the  door.  A 
roar,  and  the  vile  red  cap  is  upon  that  noble 
lady's  flowing  hair :  another  roar,  and  a  cry 
of  *'  Little  Veto !  "  and  that  decoration  is 
upon  his  own  head !  Pikes  flourish  in  the 
ail-,  wild  women  come  up  to  his  mother  and 
sh»ke  their  closed  fists  in  her  face.  Savage 
man  gather  round  him  and  question  him, 
an^  he  gives  them  his  quaint  answers.  So 
it^  rolls  on,  wearily,  anxiously,  until  night, 
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when  the  waters  recede  slowly,  and  the  pal- 
ace is  at  peace.  Close,  in  a  disordered  se- 
quence, follow  other  terrible  days  :  this  rous- 
ing of  him  at  midnight  by  beating  of  drums 
and  tocsin,  and  the  great  bells  ringing  far 
and  wide  over  Paris,  as  for  fire,  and  the 
woman  rushing  in  and  dressing  him  hur- 
riedly. Not  without  a  shudder  can  he  think 
of  that  awful  daybreak.  The  messengers 
hurrying  in  with  news  that  all  is  lost,  and 
the  king  must  die,  and  of  that  sad  proces- 
sion when  he  was  carried  in  the  grenadier's 
arms,  and  heard  the  air  rent  with  the  cries 
"  Death  to  the  tyrant !  "  As  he  looks  back 
over  the  grenadier's  shoulder,  he  sees  the 
smoke  from  the  windows,  and  through  the 
smoke  the  scarlet  coats  of  his  father's  Swiss, 
and  cannon  lumbering  by  him  with  fierce  men 
in  blouses  and  the  eternal  red  cap,  tugging 
them  on  v/ith  ropes.  Then  the  interminable 
day,  cramping  in  the  little  box  in  the  As- 
sembly, with  myriads  of  hostile  faces  glar- 
ing on  them,  the  stifling  overpowering  heat, 
the  shots  outside,  the  periodical  eruption  of 
savage  men,  all  smirched  and  bloody,  their 
hands  full  of  rich  gold  and  silver,  plundered 
from  papa's  palace.  But  it  comes  to  an  end, 
like  other  long  weary  days  we  shudder  to 
think  of ;  and  then  the  black  pall  rolls  its 
dismal  folds  over  all ! 

We  are  most  of  us  familiar,  by  aid  of 
Valet  Clery's  touching  narrative  and  M. 
Duchesne's  researches,  with  the  stages  of 
that  martyrdom  of  the  little  St.  Louis.  We 
know  the  minutest  details  of  that  fright- 
ful persecution,  the  degradation  of  mind  and 
body,  that  masquerading  in  the  red  cap,  that 
drugging  of  him  with  strong  spirits,  that 
forcing  upon  his  innocent  tongue  vile  street 
songs  and  licentious  ballads.  Nay,  there 
are  yet  to  be  seen  those  shaking  trembling 
signatures,  wrung  from  him  by  a  fearful 
terrorism ;  and  even  the  tailor's  bills,  for 
furnishing  "  the  son  of  Capet "  with  **  striped 
Pekin  "  waistcoats,  and  the  "  ells  of  super- 
fine cloth  "  for  a  coat.  These  little  records, 
like  Mr.  Filby's  bills,  recovered  for  us  by 
Mr.  Forster,  touch  us  more  than  volumes 
of  description.  We  may  follow  the  steps  of 
his  sufi'erings,  with  a  minuteness  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  jails.  We  have  a  se- 
cret yet  unsubstantial  trust  that  there  has 
been  some  exaggeration.  We  take  one 
glimpse  at  that  piteous  picture,  which  some- 
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how  comes  home  to  our  hearts  nearest  of  all, 
■U'hen  the  child  was  discovered  at  midnight 
kneeling  on  his  pallet,  and  praying  in  his 
dreams,  in  a  sort  of  divine  rapture ;  and 
when  the  savage  who  guarded  him  came 
with  a  pail  of  water  and  so  brought  him 
back  to  life,  and  sent  him  crouching  and 
cowering  into  a  corner.  AVas  he  dreaming 
of  the  celestial  palaces,  and  of  that  dear  papa 
and  mamma  whom  his  affectionate  heart  had 
already  enthroned  there,  and  who  were  hold- 
ing out  their  arms  to  him  from  those  happy 
sunny  gardens  where  there  would  be  no 
more  terrible  days  of  blood,  and  wild  savage 
men  and  cruel  jailers  ? 

The  end  and  a  happy  delivery  came  speed- 
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ily.  Joyful  days,  long  wished  for,  came  about, 
when  a  slow  wasting-away  and  lassitude  set 
in,  and  his  strength  gave  way,  and  his  gen- 
tle spirit  was  beaten  in  the  struggle.  During 
those  hours  kind  voices  whispered  to  him, 
kind  faces  bent  over  him,  and  smoothed  liis 
pillow.  On  that  last  day,  a  little  after  noon, 
he  heard  a  sort  of  divine  music  filling  the 
room ;  then,  looking  eagerly  towards  the 
full  light  streaming  in  at  the  window,  called 
to  his  keeper  that  he  had  something  to  tell 
him.  The  keeper  bent  down  and  listened ; 
but  the  head  was  sinking  gently,  lower  and 
yet  lower,  upon  the  young  breast ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  little  Capet  had  sped  to  where 
the  wicked  cease  to  trouble  and  the  weary 
find  repose. 


Hekaldic  jeu  D'Esprit. — The  following 
verses  are  written  with  much  point,  and  relate, 
I  imagine,  to  a  case  of  "  breach  of  promise." 
Can  you  {^ive  the  lady's  name  here  aUuded  to  ? 
1  have  only  seen  the  poem  in  MS.  among  some 
collections  made,  about  the  year  1732,  by  one 
W.  0.  (Query,  William  Oldisworth  ?)  Is  there 
any  clue  to  the  author?  It  is  entitled  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Knox  Ward,  Klng-at-Arms,  disarmed  at  Law. 

"  Ye  fair  injured  nymphs,  and  ye  beaus  who 

deceive  'era, 
Who  with  passion  engage,  and  vithout  reason 

leave  'em, 
Draw  near  and  attend  how  the  Hero  I  sing 
Was  foiled  by  a  Girl,  tho'  at  arras  he  was 

King. 

"  Crest,  mottos,  supporters,  and  bearincjs  knew  he, 
And  deeply  was  studied  in  old  pedigree. 
lie  would  sit  a  whole  evening  and,  not  with- 

•  out  rapture, 
Tell  who  begat  who  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

"In  forming  his  tables  nought  grieved  him  so 

sorely 
That  the  man  died  Ccelebs,  or  else  sme  prole. 
At  last,  having  traced  other  families  down, 
He  began  to  have  thoughts  of*  his  encreasing 

his  own. 

"A  Damsel  he  chose,  not  too  slow  of  belief, 
And  fain  would  be  deemed  her  admirer  in 

chief. 
He  blazoned  his  suit,  and  the  sum  of  his  tale 
Was  his  Jield  and  her  Jield  joined  parti/  per 
pale. 


"  In  different  stile,  to  tie  faster  the  noose, 
He  next  would  attack  her  in  soft  billet  doux  ! 
His  argent  and  sable  were  laid  aside  quite, 
Plain  English  ho  wrote,  and  in  plain  black 
and  white. 

"Against  such  atchievements  what  beauty  could 
fence  '? 
Or  who  would  have  thought  it  was  all  but 

pretence  ? — 
His  pain  to  relieve,  and  fulfil  his  desire, 
The  lady  agreed  to  join  hands  with  tho  squire. 

"  The  squire,  in  a  fret  that  the  jest  went  so  far. 
Considered  with  speed  how  to  put  in  a  bar. 
His  words  bound  not  hira,  since  hers  did  not 

confine  her ; 
And  that  is  plain  law,  because  Miss  is  a  minor. 

"  Miss  briskly  replied  that  the  law  was  too  hard, 
If  she,  who's  a  minor,  may  not  be  a  ivard. 
In  law  then  confiding,  she  took  it  upon  her. 
By  justice  to  mend  those  foul  breaches  of 
honour. 

"  She  handled  him  so  that  few  would,  I  warrant, 
Have  been  in  his  coat  on  so  sleeveless  an  errant, 
She  made  him  give  bond  for  stamped  argent 

and  or, 
And  sabled  his  shield  with  gules  blazoned  be- 
fore. 

"  Ye  heralds  produce,  from  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
mans, 
In  all  your  Records  such  a  base  non-perform- 
ance ; 
Or  if  without  instance  the  case  is  we  touch  on, 
Let  this  be  set  down  as  a  blot  in  his  scutcheon." 
— Notes  and  Queries. 
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•From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  JULY. 

Glorious  summer  weather  has  been  fa- 
vorable to  floral  exhibitions  ;  and  whatever 
there  may  be  of  art  or  of  science  in  the  cul- 
ture of  flowers,  has  had  full  exemplification, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew,  the  newly  opened  Gardens  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Rhododen- 
drons in  full  bloom  under  a  tent  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  some  people  prefer  the  dis- 
play of  magnificent  foxgloves  in  Kensington 
Gardens. — A  curiosity  of  vegetation  was 
shown  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Linnsean 
Society — tall  tassels  of  silica  growing  from  a 
lump  of  petrified  sponge.  The  tassels  are 
composed  of  slender  threadlike  stalks,  spring- 
ing from  a  sheath,  beautifully  transparent, 
and  so  light,  that  they  tremble  like  gossa- 
mer at  the  slightest  movement.  It  is  a  re- 
markable instance,  so  to  speak,  of  mineral 
vegetation. 

The  "  Surrey  side  "  of  London  is  making  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  establishing  a  mu- 
seum within  its  own  limits,  as  a  means  of 
education  for  that  division  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Government  is  to  be  asked  to  give 
£10,000,  and  twice  as  much  more  to  be 
raised  by  contributions.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  project ;  but  let 
us  remind  the  promoters,  that  something 
more  is  needed  besides  a  proper  house,  and 
a  collection  of  noteworthy  things,  natural  or 
artificial ;  which  is  such  a  spirit  of  manage- 
ment as  shall  best  accomplish  the  object  in 
view — the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Now  that  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Lectures 
are  published  as  a  book,  readers  at  a  distance, 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  them 
delivered,  will  be  able  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  science  of 
language,  and  a  highly  interesting  branch  of 
study.  Perusal  of  the  Lectures  will  discover 
to  many  a  significance  and  importance  in 
words  which  they  were  never  before  aware 
of. — A.  professorship  of  epigraphy  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  has  just  been  established  at 
the  College  of  France  by  command  of  the 
emperor.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
study  of  inscriptions  has  become  a  real  sci- 
ence ;  and  if  as  a  science  it  can  be  turned  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  then  the  new 
professor  may  do  some  good.  The  study  has 
now  its  principles,  rules,  and  methods,  as 
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many  published  works  sufficiently  testify; 
among  which.  Dr.  Bruce's  volume  on  The 
Roman  Wall,  and  the  handsomely  illustrated 
books  en  Roman  Camps  and  Stations  in 
Northumbria,  brought  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  especially  re- 
markable. We  know,  moreover,  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  Rawlinson  and  Lay- 
ard,  and  by  Dr.  Hincks  of  Dublin  ;  and  that 
the  subject  is  not  exhausted,  is  proved  by  the 
broad  folio  volume  of  cuneiform  inscriptions 
just  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum. — The  Academy  of  Berlin  are  pub- 
lishing a  collection  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  going  back  to  the  first  years 
of  Christianity. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich 
have  lately  put  forth  a  series  of  works  on  the 
earliest  discovery  of  America,  printed  from 
heretofore  unnoticed  originals,  and  accompa- 
nied by  large  maps,  which  curiously  exem- 
plify the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time 
in  question.  And  there  has  been  printed  in 
New  York,  a  translation  of  a  rare  and  re- 
markable tract,  which  first  appeared  in  1494, 
or  '95,  written  by  Nicolo  Scillacio,  a  Messi- 
nese,  on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  to 
America.  Little  by  little  our  knowledge  of 
that  great  discovery  widens. 

Captain  Jervois,  commandant  of  the  mili- 
tary convalescent  establishment  at  Yarmouth, 
has  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  on  Recreations  as  a  means  of 
health  for  the  army,  showing  the  deterioria- 
tion,  bodily  and  mental,  brought  on  by  want  of 
sufficient  occupation,  and  the  benefits  arising 
from  rational  means  of  recreation.  He  ad- 
vocates the  introduction  of  recreation-rooms 
in  all  barracks,  hospitals,  and  camps,  with 
dominoes,  draughts,  chess,  billiards,  and 
other  games,  excepting  cards,  and  in  these 
rooms  he  would  allow  the  men  to  smoke  and 
have  tea  and  cofi'ee.  At  Ilong-kong  in  1851, 
and  at  Yarmouth  in  later  years,  he  has  found 
the  most  favorable  results  follow  from  cfi"er- 
ing  to  the  men  a  resource  which  many  were 
prepared  to  accept  at  once,  and  which  many 
others  preferred,  after  a  little  experience,  to 
their  usual  dissipations.  He  would  have  rec- 
reation-marquees for  troops  in  camp  at  home, 
or  abroad  on  active  service  ;  and  argues  that 
though  the  marquees  would  be  an  additional 
burden,  there  would  be  a  counterbalancing 
diminution  of  hospital  baggage.  The  cap- 
tain shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  bad  economv 
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to  aim  at  producing  cheap  soldiers,  inasmuch 
as,  like  other  cheap  things,  they  soon  become 
unserviceable. 

Another  lecture,  On  an  Improved  System 
of  Ship-building,  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  E,. 
Tovell,  at  the  same  'Institution,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  merchants  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  navigation,  for  it  shows  that  speed 
and  capacity  for  stowage  are  possible,  and 
have  been  accomplished.  Accepting  Mr. 
Scott  Russell's  proposition,  that  "  a  good 
ship  should  have  the  easiest  form  to  go 
ahead,  and  the  most  difficult  to  get  to  lee- 
ward," Mr.  Tovell  takes  the  salmon's  head 
and  shoulders  as  the  model  for  the  "  fore- 
body  "  of  his  ship,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
swan  for  the  "  after-body  ;  "  and  it  is  found 
in  practice,  that  while  the  circular  form  gives 
great  strength — there  being  little  or  none  of 
that  creaking  noise  usual  in  ships — a  vessel 
built  on  the  improved  system  will  behave 
better  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  sail  faster  in 
any  weather,  than  a  vessel  built  on  the  ordi- 
nary system.  When  deeply  laden,  the  im- 
proved vessels  sail  better  than  when  light, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  then  longer  at  the 
water-line,  and  that  below  the  water-line,  no 
portion  of  the  timbers  is  straight.  Straight- 
ness  in  the  sides  of  a  ship,  says  Mr.  Tovell, 
"  is  a  hindrance  to  speed."  Moreover,  be- 
sides firstrate  sailing  qualities,  and  ability  for 
scudding  or  lying-to,  and  other  operations 
appreciated  by  mariners,  the  improved  ves- 
sels cost  less  than  others  to  build,  because 
"  they  require  less  curve  in  their  timber,  less 
labor  to  bend  the  planks  into  shape,  and  no 
steam  for  the  bending."  The  captain  of  the 
LaugJdng  Waters,  a  swift  ship,  reports :  "  I 
can,  now  I  am  used  to  her,  make  her  do  any 
thing  but  speak." 

Dr.  Frankland  has  been  investigating  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  flame,  car- 
rying out  a  course  of  experiments  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  begun  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  1859,  by  observing  that  a  candle 
burnt  at  that  elevation  consumed  less  of  its 
substance,  and  Avas  less  luminous  than  when 
burnt  at  Chamonix.  In  his  trials  with  coal- 
gas,  he  finds  that  a  quantity  of  gas  which 
gives  a  light  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred 
candles  when  the  barometer  marks  31°, 
yields  the  light  of  eighty-four  candles  only 
when  the  barometer  falls  to  28°.  Hence  w'C 
see  that  ordinary  atmospheric  fluctuations 
have  a  noticeable  eSbct  on  illumination  j  and, 


in  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  carried 
with  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  appears  that  the  same  law  prevsils. 

Certain  medical  men  of  Manchester  have 
been  studying  the  efiect  of  atmospheric 
changes  in  another  way, — namely,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  changes  on  disease, — and  they  find 
a  marked  relation  between  the  fluctuations  of 
health  in  that  great  town,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  barometer,  and  increase  or  decrease 
of  humidity.  Fevers,  and  especially  scarla- 
tina, are  most  likely  to  prevail  w-hen  the  at- 
mosphere is  damp  ;  represent  diarrhoea  by  a 
curved  line,  and  it  immediately  begins  to 
ascend  as  the  thermometer  rises  above  60°, 
mounting  rapidly  with  increase  of  heat,  and 
immediately  sinking  as  the  temperature  falls 
below  60°.  The  reverse  is  shown  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  throat ;  in  these  cases,  the 
curve  rises  as  the  temperature  falls.  Thus 
far,  the  inquiry  only  confirms  popular  theory 
on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
all  the  meteorological  elements  were  em- 
braced, and  the  inquiry  carried  on  over  large 
districts  simultaneously  by  competent  observ- 
ers, who  would  compare  the  state  of  public 
health  with  the  prevalent  winds,  the  electric- 
ity of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  chemical  con- 
dition, and  with  the  rain  and  amount  of 
moisture  generally ;  if  this  were  done,  re- 
sults of  importance  to  sanitary  science  would 
not  fail  to  be  arrived  at.  Those  readers  who 
wish  for  more  information  on  this  subject, 
may  find  it  in  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Ransorae 
and  Vernon,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ev- 
erest, "  On  the  Lines  of  Deepest  Water 
around  the  British  Isles,"  in  which,  by  trac- 
ing the  several  lines  of  soundings,  he  shows 
that  the  Isles  constitute  an  unequal-sided 
hexagonal  figure,  while  the  lines  around  Ire- 
land represent  a  pentagonal  figure  ;  and  so 
on,  giving  other  examples  from  smaller  isles. 
He  finds,  moreover,  some  relation  between 
these  lines  and  present  geological  phenom- 
ena, such  as  dip  and  other  characteristics  of 
strata;  and  is  of  opinion  that  shrinkage  is 
the  cause  of  the  special  features  in  question. 
In  England,  as  also  in  some  continental 
countries,  there  are  appearances  as  of  "  huge 
polygons  broken  up  into  small  ones,  as  if  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  once  formed  part  of 
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a  basaltic  causeway." — At  the  same  meeting 
an  account  was  given  of  the  recent  outburst  of 
a  volcano  near  Edd,  on  the  African  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  a  notice  of  that  terrible 
earthquake  at  Mendoza,  where  eighty-five 
shocks  occurred  in  ten  days,  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  persons  perished.  The  effect 
was  felt  in  the  Upsallata  Pass  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, for  at  that  elevation  travellers  met  a 
shower  of  ashes,  and  found  the  way  obstruct- 
ed by  rocks  and  newly  opened  chasms.  And 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  miles  from  Mendoza,  it  was  observed 
that  the  pendulums  which  were  swinging 
north  and  south  were  accelerated,  while  those 
swinging  east  and  west  were  not  affected. 

The  astronomer-royal's  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  shows  that  astronomy  suf- 
fers as  well  as  corn  and  fruit  in  unfavorable 
weather.  A  plan  had  been  formed  for  a  se- 
ries of  observations  of  Mars,  with  a  view  to 
the  accurate  determination  of  his  parallax  ; 
but  "  the  weather  was  unusually  bad "  in 
1860,  and  the  observations  could  not  be 
made.  However,  as  the  Report  testifies, 
good  work  in  abundance  was  accomplished  ; 
"  the  quasi-permanent  existence  of  a  belt  in- 
clined to  the  ordinary  belts  "  was  noted  on 
Jupiter ;  Saturn  presented  at  times  "  the 
square-shouldered  figure  which  Sir.  W.  Her- 
schel  long  ago  attributed  to  him  ;  "  time-sig- 
nals have  been,  and  are  sent  to  many  parts 
of  England ;  the  post-office  clocks  are  regu- 
lated from  the  clock  at  Greenwich ;  the  time- 
ball  at  Deal  has  been  regularly  dro})ped  by 
signal  from  the  Observatory  ;  and  Mr.  Airy 
constantly  bears  in  mind  the  desirability  of 
exhibiting  daily  time-signals  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  and  hourly  time-signals  at 
Start  Point.  These  would  manifestly  be  of 
great  use  in  nautical  astronomy.  The  Ord- 
nance Survey,  in  which  the  junction  between 
England  and  Belgium  is  to  be  repeated,  has 
been  commenced  under  direction  of  Sir  Henry 
James,  and  after  that  is  complete,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  determine  the  galvanic  latitude 
of  Valentia  or  Lowestoft. 

The  astronomical  world  was  gratified  on 
the  last  day  of  June  with  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  comet,  generally  allowed  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  1858,  and  which,  it  is  be- 
Jieved,  would  have  made  a  finer  show  than 
■any  in  the  present  century  but  for  the  twi- 
light lingering  in  the  midnight  summer  sky. 
This  bright  stranger,  was  observed  by  Mr. 
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Burder  of  Clifton  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
June  30,  in  the  constellation  of  Auriga,  from 
which  it  receded  in  the  course  of  two  nights 
to  the  muzzle  of  the  Great  Bear.  It  had 
passed  the  perihelion  on  the  10th  of  June  at 
the  distance  of  seventy-six  million  miles  from 
the  sun,  and  in  its  recession,  on  the  28th,  it 
had  come  within  thirteen  million  miles  of  the 
earth.  The  nucleus  is  described  as  having 
had  three  luminous"^  envelopes.  One  observer 
has  announced  the  probability,  that  on  the 
30th  we  were  within  the  luminosity  of  the 
comet.  At  one  time,  the  tail  extended  over 
seventy-six  degrees  of  the  northern  sky.  A 
French  astronomer  believes  that  this  is  the 
celebrated  Comet  of  Charles  V.,  which  ap- 
peared in  March,  1556,  and  caused  the  retire- 
ment of  that  monarch,  and  the  return  of 
which  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  looked 
for  ;  but  Mr.  Hind,  whose  opinion  in  such  a 
matter  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  af- 
firms it  for  certain  not  to  be  that  comet. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  from  many  years* 
observation,  that  the  wind  makes  a  number 
of  revolutions  all  round  the  compass  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  turning  usually  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a  watch — that  is,Jfrom 
N.  to  E.S.W.,  and  round  to  N. ;  but  last 
year  the  directions  were  retrograde,  or  in  the 
contrary  direction — X.W.S.E.  and  N.  Two 
entire  revolutions  were  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  phenomenon  having  attracted 
attention,  the  observations  of  past  years  were 
examined,  and  the  remarkable  fact  was  as- 
certained, that  there  appears  to  be  a  seven- 
yearly  cycle  in  the  course  of  the  wind.  In 
1853,  the  wind  made  rather  less  than  two  ro- 
tations in  the  retrograde  direction  ;  in  all 
the  other  years,  the  opposite  direction  has 
prevailed.  But  taking  any  period  of  seven 
years,  we  find  it  commencing  with  a  small 
number  of  revolutions,  then  increasing  to  a 
maximum,  twenty-one  times,  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  times  round  the  compass,  then 
sinking  to  a  minimum,  and  rising  once  more 
in  the  following  period.  On  this  remarkable 
fact  Mr.  Airy  observes,  supposing  always 
that  the  septennial  cycle  be  confii-med  :  "  I 
should  suggest  as  possible  cause,  no  cycle 
of  actions  of  external  bodies,  but  a  periodi- 
cal throb  of  temperature  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  It  seems  likely  that  a  very  small 
change  of  superficial  temperature  might  suf- 
ficiently influence  the  currents  of  air  to  pro- 
duce the  efiect  which  has  been  observed." 
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TH1-:   INVISIBLE  ARMIES. 


Oh  !  think  not,  armies  of  tlie  earth, 

As  in  the  march  ye  go, 
To  hail  a  nation's  second  birth, 

Or  wrest  it  from  the  foe. 
That  here,  npon  this  mortal  field. 
Do  all  your  forces  stand  revealed  : 
The  eternal  scenes  outstretching  time 
Are  now  in  movement  more  sublime  ! 

Hail !  heroes  of  the  ages  gone, 

Of  sacred  story  all, 
Who  led  the  hosts  of  Israel  on, — 

Who  broke  the  ancient  thrall 
Of  tyrants  clamoring  for  reign 
O'er  the  rich  Orient's  domain, — 
Thy  spirits,  stirring  from  their  height. 
Shall  lend  to  us  their  former  might. 
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For,  saith  the  High  and  Mighty  One, 

Who  sitteth  in  the  heaven, 
'Tis  not  of  earth  and  time  alone 

That  nations  thus  are  riven  ; 
Behold  !  the  armies  of  the  skies, — 
The  embattled  legions — see  them  rise. 
Arrayed,  and  officered,  and  led. 
By  angel  chieftains  from  the  dead  ! 

The  solemn  vision  deepening,  lo  ! 

What  mighty  numbers  swell, 
Rising  from  their  dark  pits  of  woe, 

The  serried  ranks  of  hell ! 
Great  God  !  it  is  the  conflict  dire 
•  Which  raged  of  old  on  plains  of  tire  ! 
Jesus,  the  mighty  Victor,  knew, 
Both  worlds  were  open  to  his  view. 

And  when  again,  on  Canaan's  land, 

The  rebel  armies  stood, 
Bcliold  !  the  angel  in  command — 
How  soldierly  his  word  ! 
"  I'm  captain  of  the  hosts  " — he  said, 
With  sword  drawn  in  his  hand, — and  led, 
Unseen  by  .loshua  before, 
To  victory  all  the  tribes  of  war  ! 

And  so  when  Syria's  gutlty  king 

'Gainst  Israel  led  the  foe. 
And  evil  omens  'gan  to  spring 

From  out  that  threatening  woe, 
"Fear  not,"  said  Israel's  prophet  bold. 
Our  numbers  cannot  now  be  told. 
And  lo  !  tiie  mount  of  vision  came. 
With  hosts  and  chariots  of  llame  ! 

And  shall  not  fair  Columbia  too — 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free, 
Her  ancient  iieroes  wake  anew. 

To  life— to  liberty  1 
Ho  !  all  ye  martyred  sons  of  flame, 
Statesmen  and  warriors  of  fame. 
Filled  be  the  air  afresh  with  fire 
Which  your  immortal  minds  inspire. 

And  when,  in  conflict  with  the  foe, 

The  nations  reel  and  rock, 
Trembling  as  if  beneath  the  blow 

Of  some  tremendous  shock, 
Eemcmber,  "'tis  the  Lord  that  fights  ; 
He  rules  the  deeps,  he  crowns  the  heights. 
Sends  the  "  destroying  angel  "  forth, 
Or  heaven's  strong  legions  bids  to  earth. 


Almighty  God!  to  thee  we  raise — 

To  thee  our  souls  rehearse, 
Our  song  of  triumph  and  of  praise. 

With  thy  vast  universe  ! 
Firm  is  the  centre  of  thy  power. 
Vast  and  controlling,  every  hour. 
And  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell  shall  be 
Moved  by  thine  own  infinity  ! 
-Transcript.  w.  M.  P. 
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"  Terroresque  in  coelo,  et  signa  magna."  — 
S.  Luc.  xxi. 


I. 


Whence  art  thou  ?  sudden  Comet  of  tiie  sun  ? 

In  what  far  depths  of  God  thine  orient  place  1 
Whence  hath  thy  world  of  light  such  radiance 
won. 

To  gleam  and  curve  along  the  cone  of  space  ?* 


II. 


Why  comest  thou  ?  weird  wanderer  of  the  air  ! 

Wiiat  is  thine  oracle  for  shuddering  eyes  1 
Wilt  thou  some  myth  of  crownless  kings  declare, 

Scathed  by  thy  fatal  banner  of  the  skies  ? 


III. 


Or  dost  thou  glide,  a  seething  orb  of  doom. 
Bristling  with  penal  fires,  and  thick  with  souls, 

The  severed  ghosts,  that  throng  thy  peopled 
womb, 
Whom  Azrael,  warder  of  the  dead,  controls  ? 


IV. 


Throne  of  some  lost  archangel !  dost  thou  glare 
After  long  battle,  on  that  conquering  height  ? 

Vaunt,  of  a  victory,  tiiat  is  still,  despair, 
A  trophicd  horror  on  the  arch  of  night  ? 


V. 


But  lo  !  another  dream  :  thou  starry  god ! 

Art  thou  the  mystic  seedsman  of  tlie  sky  ? 
To  slied  new  worlds  along  thy  radiant  road 

That  flow  in  floods  of  billowy  air  on  high. 


VI. 


Roll  on !  yet  not  almighty  :  in  thy  wrath 
Thou  bendest  like  a  vassal  to  his  king : 

Thou  darest  not  o'crstep  thy  graven  path. 
Nor  yet  one  wanton  smile  of  brightness  fling. 

VII. 

Slave  of  a  mighty  master  !  be  thy  brow 
A  parable  of  night,  in  radiance  poured  : 

Amid  thy  haughtiest  courses  what  art  thou  1 
A  lamp,  to  lead  some  pathway  of  the  Lord  ! 
— Notes  and  Queries. 

*  The  Cone  of  Space. — Space  is  that  measured 
part  of  God's  presence,  which  is  occupied  by  tlie 
planets  and  the  sun.  The  boundary  of  space  is 
the  outline  of  a  cone. 
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From   The  Examiner. 


The  last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer ;  inclusive 
of  a  Visit  to  Madacfascar.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  of  the  Author.  Trans- 
lated by  II.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  Rout- 
ledge  and  Co. 

More  interesting  than  the  main  part  of 
this  book  is  the  short  memoir  with  which  it 
opens.  From  babyhood  to  death,  Madame 
Ida  Pfeiffer's  career  was  an  odd  one. 

She  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1797,— the  sin- 
gle girl  among  five  brothers.  In  boyish 
ways  she  was  therefore  at  home :  indeed,  in 
later  life,  she  boasted  that  she  was  bolder 
and  more  forward  than  her  elder  brothers. 
She  dressed  always  in  their  clothes,  scorned 
dolls  and  needlework,  and  delighted  in  drums 
and  swords  and  all  out-of-door  pranks.  Her 
father — on  other  points  a  stern  discipli- 
narian— approved  of  these  ungirlish  tastes, 
and  promised  in  jest,  which  was  earnest  to 
her,  that  she  should  be  sent  to  a  military 
school,  and  should  be  brought  up  as  an  offi- 
cer. But  he  died  when  she  was  nine,  and 
her  mother  tried  to  put  her  into  petticoats. 
Since  the  attempt  made  the  child  ill  out  of 
sheer  anger,  the  doctor  who  was  called  in 
prescribed  a  pair  of  trousers  as  the  only 
remedy.  Four  years  later  she  had  sense 
enough  to  consent  to  change  her  clothes, 
although,  as  she  averred,  at  the  cost  of  many 
tears  and  much  unhajDpiness :  "  How  awk- 
ward and  clumsy  I  was  at  first  !  how  ridicu- 
lous I  must  have  looked  in  my  long  skirts, 
jumping  and  racing  about,  and  behaving 
generally  like  a  wild,  restless  boy  !  " 

But  next  year  a  T came  to  be  tutor  in 

the  family,  and  Ida  straightway  fell  in  love 
with  him.  For  his  sake  she  grew  coy,  and 
learned  sewing  and  cookery.  When  she 
was  seventeen,  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy 
suitor  drove  T to  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, which  she  very  gladly  accepted.  Xot 
so  the  mother,  who  desired  her  daughter  to 
be  wedded  to  some  husband  with  a  fortune 
at  any  rate  equal  to  her  own.  The  poor 
tutor  was  accordingly  banished,  but  Ida  re- 
fused to  accept  any  one  of  the  lovers,  who 
were,  it  would  seem,  as  many  and  as  diverse 
as  bewildered  Portia  herself.  Each  rejec- 
tion being  followed  by  a  severe  motherly 
scolding,  at  last  the  girl's  spirit  was  broken. 
She  promised  that  she  would  marry  the  next 
elderly  suitor  who  offered  himself.  The  for- 
tunate man  was    Dr.  Pfeiffer,  a  lawyer  of 


Lemberg,  with  forty-six  years  to  her  twenty- 
two,  and  apparently  rich.  Loth  to  fulfil  her 
pledge,  she  told  him  of  her  love  for  the 
tutor,  hoping  thus  to  disgust  him.  He, 
however,  said  that  he  liked  her  all  the  bet- 
ter for  having  such  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. In  a  few  weeks  they  were  married. 
In  a  few  weeks  more  the  doctor,  being  de- 
prived of  his  employment  through  no  fault 
of  his,  lost  all  his  own  and  all  his  wife's 
money.  Ten  years  of  extreme  poverty  fol- 
lowed. Madame  Pfeifier  had  to  give  draw- 
ing and  music  lessons  that  her  children 
might  get  even  dry  bread,  and  she  now  and , 
then  begged  some  small  help  from  her' 
brothers.  Then  her  mother  died,  and  be- 
queathed her  a  little  more  money.  Loving 
her  children  more  than  her  husband,  she  left 
him  to  live  at  Lemberg,  and  betook  herself 
to  Vienna,  where  good  schooling  was  much 
cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

So  time  rolled  on.  Once  the  mother  went 
to  Trieste,  and  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time. 
It  roused  in  her  her  old  longings  after  a 
traveller's  life  ;  and  in  due  course,  the  boys 
being  started  in  life,  and  she  a  voluntary 
widow  of  forty-five,  the  longing  was  still  to 
be  satisfied.  W^ith  strict  economy  she  reck- 
oned that  her  little  income  would  supply  her 
needs,  and  in  1842  she  started  secretly,  and 
quite  alone,  on  a  visit  to  Palestine.  The 
journey  furnished  matter  for  a  book  ;  the 
book  brought  her  money,  and  the  money  was 
enough  to  take  her,  in  1845,  to  Iceland  and 
back.  It  was  an  odd  craze  for  an  elderly 
lady  to  leave  an  aged  husband  and  a  couple 
of  youthful  sons,  and  wander  about  the  world 
with  no  other  object  than  the  gratification  of 
mere  passion  for  travel.  But  this  was  Ma- 
dame Pfeifier's  mania,  and  it  grew  stronger 
with  her  years.  In  1846  she  began  a  thirty 
months'  tour  round  the  world,  visiting  many 
strange  regions,  some  of  them  never  before 
trodden  by  white  men,  and  certainly  never 
by  lone  European  woman.  The  first  of  this 
was  her  "  Woman's  Journey  round  the 
World."  A  second  journey,  taken  on  a  dif- 
ferent route,  occupied  the  time  from  1851 
to  1854  ;  and  this  also  was  duly  chronicled 
in  a  well-known  book.  The  last  expedition 
was  that  of  which  record  is  to  be  found  in 
the  book  before  us. 

Of  this  little  need  be  said.  It  comprises 
an  account  of  the  authoress'  experience  of 
English,  Fi'c.ch,  and  Dutch  life,  and  a  more 
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full  and  stirring  narrative  of  her  journey  to  ' 
Madagascar.  It  is  like  her  other  books,  full 
of  gossip  which  is  always  entertaining,  gen- 
erally instructive.  AVith  a  woman's  aptness 
to  write  down  all  the  strong  expressions  of 
like  or  dislike  w^hich  each  scene  or  circum- 
stance aroused  in  turn,  her  statements  are 
often  overcolored,  but  the  intention  is  always 
honest  and  simple-minded. 

The  visit  to  Madagascar  was  very  disas- 
trous. Unfortunately,  instead  of  travelling 
alone,  she  went  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, who  meddled  in  the  politics  of  the  isl- 
and, and  thereby  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 


cruel  Queen  Ranavola.  At  first  the  white 
Christians  were  doomed  to  die  for  giving  aid 
to  the  black  converts.  As  an  act  of  clem- 
ency, this  sentence  was  remitted,  and  they 
were  banished  the  island.  Such  studied 
hardship,  however,  was  enforced  by  the  es- 
cort which  took  them  to  the  shore,  that  Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
never  entirely  left  her.  After  a  long  illness 
at  the  Mauritius,  she  planned  a  voyage  to 
Australia ;  but  the  fever  returned,  and  she 
was  driven,  in  all  haste,  to  find  her  way  back 
to  Germany  and  die.  She  died  three  years 
ago,  her  age  then  being  sixty-one. 


Atkinson,  the  Traveller. — A  noticeable 
mnn  lias  passed  away  in  our  Siberian  illustrator 
aiul  explorer,  Thomas  W.  Atkinson.  His  death 
took  place  at  Lower  Walmcr,  Kent,  on  Tuesday, 
last  week.  For  about  a  year,  the  great  traveller 
had  beer,  ailing ;  never  having  quite  recovered 
from  the  Avastc  of  his  long  and  arduous  journeys 
in  the  wild  country  of  the  Amoor ;  but  no  im- 
mediate danger  had  been  feared  by  his  physi- 
cian. Little  or  no  suffering  had  accompanied 
his  decline,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  had 
scarcely  dreamt  that  his  life  was  in  peril.  He 
tried  the  country  air;  he  rode;  he  walked  ;  lie 
handled  his  familiar  gun.  In  tlie  early  summer 
he  hud  a  fall  which  shook  and  injured  him. 
But  he  bore  up  well,  and  went  down  to  Walmer, 
as  every  one  goes  down  in  August  to  the  sea. 
At  length  he  passed  away  as  into  a  tranquil 
sleep.  Atkinson  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1799,  and  he  was  consequently  in 
his  sixty-second  year  when  he  died.  He  was  in 
the  truest  and  best  sense  a  self-made  man.  Left 
an  orphan  when  a  child,  he  began  life  for  him- 
self at  the  early  age  of  eight ;  from  which  time 
lie  gained  his  own  living,  while  training  himself 
into  a  good  scholar  and  a  well-mannered  gentle- 
man. Those  who  met  him  in  his  later  years  in 
tlse  drawinij-room  or  the  country-house,  were 
struck  by  die  undcfinable  grace  and  bearing 
which  arc  sometimes  thomjht  to  be  the  monoji- 
oly  of  ancient  race.  He  educated  himself  as  an 
architect,  and  a  church  built  by  him  in  Man- 
chester testilied  to  his  skill  as  a  builder  ;  but  his 
instrument  was  the  ])encil,  and  his  vocation  that 
of  a  traveller.  Owin;?  to  an  accidental  remark 
of  Alexander  Humboldt,  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  picturesque  land  of  Oriental  Eussia.*  His 
pictures,  which  have  been  much  exhibited  at 
evening  parties,  and  have  been  reduced  for  his 
books,  are  excecdini^ly  clever,  and  he  wrote  with 
as  much  power  and  freshness  as  he  drew.  In 
person,  lie  was  the  type  of  an  artistic  traveller, 
thin,  liihe,  and  sinewy,  with  a  wrist  like  rock, 
find  an  eye  like  a  poet's  ;  manner  sincxularly 
jrcntle,  and  an  air  which  mingled  entreaty  with 
command.     The  two  great  works  which  he  pro- 


duced on  Siberia  and  on  the  Amoor,  have  made 
the  whole  world  familiar  with  his  name,  and  with 
his  extraordinary  assemblage  of  qualities  and 
accomplishments.  These  books  were  not  only 
great  books,  but  great  deeds.  Like  Livings- 
tone's "Travels,"  the  "Amoor"  is  not  so 
much  a  successful  piece  of  writing  as  a  scries  of 
accomplished  facts,  and  it  represents,  with  the 
usual  amount  of  midnight  oil,  preliminary  years 
of  hard  riding,  scant  fare,  nervous  watching, 
desert  fever,  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold, — the  pri- 
vation of  a  tent, — and  the  fag  of  a  savat;e  life. 
Out  of  that  misery  and  adventure  has  come  to 
us  a  most  ])rcciou3  treasury  of  knowledge.  By 
pen  and  pencil  Atkinson  opened  to  Western 
Europe,  and  even  to  the  Russians  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  JMoscow,  the  vast  regions  of  the 
Amoor.  Before  his  day,  those  regions  were  a 
mystery  and  a  blank ;  they  are  now  as  well 
known  to  us  as  the  country  of  the  Orancje  Kivcr, 
and  better  than  the  shores  of  Carpentaria.  If  it 
be  a  noble  thing  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  Atkinson  had  j^ained  a  high  degree 
of  glory. — Athenceum,  24  Aug. 


Character  op  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
— The  following  note  on  the  character  of  Bp. 
Taylor  is  written  iu  an  old  copy  of  the  IIo/i/ 
Livinrj,  iu  handwriting  of  a  date  at  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century : — 

"  The  author  of  this  excellent  book  had  the 
good-humor  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acutcncss  of  a 
schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor,  the  sagacity  of  a 
prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety  of 
a  saint." — Notes  and  Queries. 


Tennyson  is  expected  to  write  the  poem  for 
the  opening  of  the  .tcrcat  World's  Fair  at  Lou, 
don,  during  the  coming  year. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review.  ! 
GERMAN  AMUSEMENTS. 
Traveller  after  traveller  has  described 
how  easily  the  Germans  amuse  themselves, 
and  has  painted,  with  contempt  or  admira- 
tion, the  happy  air  of  the  leisurely  groups 
that  pass  the  long  hours  of  a  summer  day 
in  beer-gardens  or  dancing-halls.  If  the  | 
amusements  of  the  Germans  are  amuse- 
ments at  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  good  of  their  kind.  "With  the  exception 
of  their  execrable  cigars,  they  have  every 
thing  they  want  of  a  very  excellent  sort. 
When  they  listen  to  music,  they  listen  to  the 
best  bands  science  and  art  can  turn  out — 
when  they  dance,  they  generally  secure  large 
rooms  and  a  slippery  floor — when  they  go 
to  the  theatre,  they  see  good  acting.  They 
sit  in  well-ordered  and  often  magnificent 
houses,  and  rest  their  limbs  on  seats  that 
are  as  comfortable  as  they  are  cheap.  Many 
of  these  amusements  are  intensely  slow  to 
English  people.  Let  any  one  try,  and  hon- 
estly state  his  feelings  after  he  has  passed 
the  third  hour  of  the  third  evening  at  a  beer- 
garden,  and  he  will  acknowledge  that  he 
feels  a  peculiar  and  utter  sensation  of  weari- 
ness which  is  unknown  except  on  the  Conti- 
nent. But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  thoroughly  happy.  This  is  shown 
not  only  by  their  air  of  gentle  content,  but 
by  the  extraordinary  importance  which  they 
attach  in  common  conversation  to  what  we 
should  think  the  most  insignificant  occur- 
rences. Such  an  event  as  a  brewery  giving 
its  grand  yearly  festival,  or  new  cellars  be- 
ing inaugurated  by  a  treat  to  the  workmen, 
is  discussed  with  the  strangest  outpourings 
of  triumph,  pleasure,  and  pride.  Long  prac- 
tice, too,  or  hereditary  taste  enables  the  Ger- 
mans to  take  more  of  these  pleasures  than 
English  people  can  do.  We  speak  of  a  Ger- 
man spending  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  in 
smoking  and  drinking  as  a  curious  trait  of 
character,  as  an  odd  national  custom,  as  a 
habit  of  an  animal  different  to  ourselves ; 
but  why  on  earth  does  net  all  this  beer  and 
smoking  make  Germans  bilious  ?  A  Ger- 
man considers  that,  on  busy  days,  he  must 
limit  himself  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
cigars,  while  on  holidays  he  takes  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five.  Brewers  alone  could 
calculate  how  much  beer  would  be  in  pro- 
portion. We  should  like  to  know  why  this 
does  not  make  Germans  ill,  particularly  as 


they  take  no  exercise  except  a  little  swim- 
ming. However  that  «nay  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains. The  Germans  can  go  on  with  their 
amusements,  and  find  a  continual  relish  in 
them.  No  wonder  that  this  provokes  the 
investigation  of  foreigners.  Surely,  a  people 
that  can  get  so  much  amusement  must  be 
happy,  and  have  much  to  teach  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  art  of  living.  That  the 
Germans  are  very  happy  is  not  impossible. 
They  really,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  have  a 
large  share  of  placid  content,  and  strike  a 
happy  balance  between  a  morbid  appetite  for 
excitement  and  complete  stagnation.  But 
when  we  begin  to  fancy  they  may  read  a  les- 
son to  their  neighbors,  we  must  look  a  little 
further  into  the  matter  ;  and  we  shall  then 
find  that  the  German  mind  is  divided  on 
the  head  of  amusements  from  the  French 
and  English  by  a  chasm  which  cannot  be 
bridged  over. 

At  first  we   do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  people  having  no  wish  for  excite- 
ment.    We  see  the  bad  side  of  excitement, 
j  and  know  all  the  sin  and  misery  to  which  it 
i  leads.     When  we  hear  of  amusement  with- 
j  out  excitement,  we  think  that  this  would  be 
the  very  thing  for  us.     We  feel  like  a  person 
who,  after  a  season  of  venison  and  turtle, 
craves  for  plain  food  and  mountain  fare.    By 
plain  food,  however,  he  means  good  meat 
and  bread,  and  good  cooking.     If  he  comes 
to  real  mountain  fare — to  sour  black  bread 
and  curdled  milk — he  cannot  touch  it.     It 
is  not  that  he  wishes  to  be  dainty,  but  the 
difference  between  such  fare  and  that  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  is  overpowering. 
So  it  is  with  amusements.     We  can  fancy 
simple  amusements  ;  we  do  not  wish  for  any 
thing  feverish,  or  fast,  or  exaggerated ;  we 
are  willing  to  content  ourselves  with  inno- 
cent and  unpretending  pleasures.     But  the 
German  extreme — the  utter  absence  of  ex- 
citement which  that  happy  nation  can  endure 
I  — is  beyond  us.     Perhaps  theatricals  furnish 
the  best  example.     The  pieces  that  will  go 
down  in  Germany  are  inconceivable.     How 
any  human  beings  should  think  it  pleasantcr 
j  to  behold  them  than  to  be  in  bed,  surpasses 
our  comprehension.     We  are  not  speaking 
of  obscure  theatres,  or  small  towns,  or  un- 
j  successful  pieces.    At  Munich,  where  there 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  theatres  in 
I  Germany,  a  piece  has  lately  been  played, 
1  called  Die  Grille.    It  has  been  much  ad- 
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mired,  and  draws  capital  houses.  On  the 
play-bill  it  is  offered  as  a  "  Picture  of  Char- 
acter," and  the  public  evidently  accepts  it 
as  a  very  creditable  and  philosophical  crea- 
tion. Now,  this  play  has  one  very  remarka- 
ble feature  in  it.  It  is  in  ^ve  acts,  and  the 
acts  are  of  a  very  considerable  length,  but 
nothing  whatever  happens.  We  know  at 
once  that  no  reasoning,  no  wish  to  do  itself 
credit,  no  anxiety  for  a  new  development  of 
art,  could  possibly  induce  an  English  or 
French  audience  to  sit  through  five  acts  of  a 
play  without  any  incidents.  What  takes  the 
place  of  incidents  is  the  one  thing  that  to 
the  spectators  of  Western  Europe  is  most 
utterly  repulsive.  The  substitute  is  a  suc- 
cession of  dialogues  between  two  persons  de- 
scribing their  feelings.  There  is  a  girl  who 
describes  her  feelings,  and  an  old  couple  who 
describe  theirs,  and  two  brothers  who  de- 
scribe theirs.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member the  dreadful  passages  that  cast  a 
gloom  over  Sheridan's  Rivals,  in  which  Julia 
and  Falkland  exchange  the  statements  of 
their  mental  troubles.  If  all  the  Bivals  had 
been  like  these  passages — if  Julia  and  Falk- 
land had  talked  for  five  acts — then  there 
"would  have  been  a  play  not  unlike  Die  Grille. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  goodness  or  badness, 
of  taste  cultivated  in  a  wrong  or  a  right  di- 
rection, when  such  a  play  is  liked  or  not 
liked.  In  England  such  a  play  would  be 
impossible.  In  Germany  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  popular,  and  admired.  The  differ- 
ence is  too  radical  to  admit  of  the  one  na- 
tion learning  from  the  other. 

There  are  other  features,  too,  in  the  public 
amusements  of  Germany  which  make  us  feel 
how  far  we  are  apart  from  them.  A  famil- 
iarity and  an  easy,  sociable  understanding 
binds  together  those  who  amuse  and  those 
who  are  amused.  As  in  the  games  of  chil- 
dren, the  players  and  spectators  are  still  one 
group.  When  a  German  player  or  singer 
has  done  his  or  her  part,  the  audience  testify 
their  approbation  by  repeatedly  asking  to  see 
the  performer.  In  every  theatre  players  are 
called  for,  and  approval  is  shown  by  shout- 
ing when  they  come.  But  in  Germany  it  is 
done  in  a  different  way.  The  audience  do 
not  much  care  about  scenic  proprieties  so 
long  as  they  and  their  favorites  have  a  pro- 
longed friendly  meeting.  At  a  summer  the- 
atre in  a  small  German  town  for  example, 
a  prettyish  actress  sang  a  little  song  that 


captivated  her  friends  in  the  pit  and  boxes. 
She  was  called  for  again  and  again.  So  long 
did  this  last  that  the  theatrical  arrange- 
ments began  to  proceed  without  reference  to 
her  ovation.  The  clouds  began  to  disap- 
pear. Next,  the  cottage  in  front  of  which 
she  sang  went  away  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
able-bodied  porter  ;  and  then  the  attendants 
got  emboldened,  and  placidly  prepared  a 
banquet  for  the  next  scene  under  her  nose. 
The  audience  did  not  at  all  mind.  They 
and  the  young  lady  were  all  at  home,  and 
there  were  no  strangers  to  make  a  fuss.  So 
strong  is  this  union  between  the  audience 
and  the  stage,  that  the  actors  themselves 
behave  like  a  second  audience  when  the  per- 
formance of  any  one  of  their  number  espe- 
cially delights  them.  This  may  be  seen  in 
places  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  bo 
too  grand  for  such  artless  exhibitions.  In 
Vienna,  and  at  the  principal  theatre,  a  comic 
opera  was  lately  given,  in  which  the  leading 
buffo  fairly  finished  off  his  comrades.  The 
prima  donna  broke  down  without  shame  or 
disguise,  and  hopped  away  behind  his  back 
to  have  her  laugh  eut.  The  chorus  was 
equally  amused,  and  at  one  moment  the 
funny  man  was  literally  in  possession  of  the 
whole  house,  and  separated  a  laughing  audi- 
ence before  him  from  a  laughing  audience 
behind  him.  This  may  show  that  the  Vi- 
ennese are  very  happy  and  are  easily  amused, 
and  people  who  behave  in  a  more  reserved 
and  decorous  way  may  really  have  to  regret 
their  supposed  superiority.  But  at  any  rate 
this  degree  of  artlessness  in  amusement  is 
unattainable  for  us.  We  cannot  play  our 
games  in  this  way,  »nd  are  fettered  by  our 
traditions  of  superiority. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  literature.     Ger- 
mans write  novels  in  abundance,  but  their 
;  novels  are  almost  unintelligible  to  us.     Per- 
,  haps  the  only  recent  German  novel  known 
;  in  England  is  Debit  and  Credit    This  was 
considered  a  wonderfully  good  novel  in  Ger- 
:  many,  and  this  speaks  volumes.     Its  merit 
i  consisted  in  not  being  utterly  vapid.     It  de- 
\  scribed,  in  a  faint  way,  scenery,  characters, 
I  and  habits  that  were  not  utterly  trite.     It 
I  was  therefore  endurable,  and  for  a  German 
novel    to   be  endurable    is   to  be   famous. 
:  Generally,  German  novels  have,  according 
to  our  ideas,  nothing  whatever  in  them.     If 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  had  grown  rather  less 
i  moral  in  her  old  age,  ghe  might  have  written 
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them  all.  And  yet  this  is  in  the  country  of 
Goethe,  of  Wieland,  of  Tieck,  and  of  many 
other  writers  of  imagination.  This  is  the 
most  astonishing  thing  about  Germany,  that 
its  great  writers  and  its  ordinary  writers  are 
so  very  widely  apart.  Out  of  this  harmless, 
innocent  people,  with  its  beer  and  tobacco,  its 
theatrical  pictures  of  character,  and  its  so- 
ciable audiences,  have  arisen  great  men  and 
writers.  They  have  shown,  in  the  midst  of 
their  greatness,  that  they  were  Germans,  and 
the  leading  features  of  the  German  mind 
may  be  clearly  traced  even  in  the  peculiar 
and  original  creations  of  Goethe.  But  this 
higher  literature  of  Germany  seems  to  have 
been  a  lucky  accident  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  race  of  considerable  writers 
has  faded  out  of  Germany  wdth  the  most  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  Nor  has  the  influence 
of  these  writers  left  the  impress  we  might 
have  expected  on  the  national  mind.  If  we 
are  not  to  mince  matters,  we  may  say  that 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  all  Germans, 
except  the  very  best,  is  that  of  a  placid  and 
gentle  mediocrity.  At  Berlin,  in  the  circles 
of  the  better  courts,  in  the  best  society  of 
the  best  minor  towns,  there  is  undoubtedly 
abundance  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of 
vigor  of  intellect.  But  the  run  of  the  na- 
tion is,  we  venture  to  think,  essentially  sec- 
ond-rate. In  the  width  of  separation  which, 
with  regard  to  intellectual  cultivation  and 
freedom,  divides  the  great  from  the  ordinary 
minds  of  the  nation,  Scotland  presents  a  tol- 
erably close  parallel  to  Germany.  But  no 
one  would  think  of  calling  the  bulk  of  the 
Scotch  nation  second-rate.  There  is  a  vital 
force,  a  self-dependence,  and  a  thoroughness 


in  the  people  that  commands  our  respect  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  aberrations.  But  in 
Germany  no  one  who  studies  the  groups 
in  the  beer-gardens,  or  watches  them  in  a 
theatre,  or  reads  the  books  written  for 
them,  can  find  traces  offeree.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  visible  feebleness — there  is  no 
timidity  or  shamefacedness.  The  people 
dare  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way,  and 
would  not  resign  their  way  of  being  happy 
without  an  intense  and  protracted  struggle ; 
but  energy  and  the  love  of  energy  seem  ele- 
ments that  never  entered  into  their  compo- 
sition. 

It  seems  a  simple  and  humble  conclusion 
to  say  that,  where  nations  are  constituted  so 
differently,  where  society  has  long  moved  in 
such  different  tracks,  and  where  the  inter- 
ests of  daily  life  are  so  dissimilar,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  cannot  be  the  same. 
But  most  Englishmen  will  "be  ready  to  con- 
fess that  it  is  only  slowly  that  this  conclu- 
sion is  brought  home  to  them.  It  is  not 
apparent  without  reflection  and  experience 
that  the  antidote  to  a  pernicious  excitement 
does  not  lie  in  childish  pleasures.  In  the 
midst  of  a  complex  combination  we  long  for 
something  simple,  as  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  last  century  longed  for  the  ideal  sav- 
age and  hi^  ideal  virtues.  Gradually  we 
discover,  as  the  philosophers  or  their  suc- 
cessors discovered,  that  these  cannot  be. 
The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  as  im- 
possible in  London  as  the  philosophical  sav- 
age was  in  Paris.  Our  amusements  maybe 
simplified,  but  the  simplicity  wDl  be  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  higher  refinement,  and  not  that 
of  a  contented  and  puerile  mediocrity. 


Wolsey's  Repentance. — In  "N.  &,  Q." 
appears  an  historical  parallel  hctween  two  luck- 
less statesmen,  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1530)  and  Sir 
James  Hamilton  (1540),  who,  at  their  last  hour, 
regretted  "  that  they  Imd  not  served  their  God  as 
well  as  they  had  served  their  Jcinrj."  Perhaps  the 
latter  may  have  unconsciously  borrowed  from 
and  copied  tiie  former.  But  may  not  the  ex- 
pression be  derived  from  the  East  ?  So  many 
oriental  tales,  proverbs,  and  maxims,  were  waft- 
ed from  oriental  marts  in  Venetian  galleys  to 
Italy,  and  thence  dispersed  over  Europe,  that 
they  became  household  words,  and  the  ground- 
work in  many  instances  as  well  of  amusement 
as  of  thought.  I  enclose  a  tale  from  the  GuHs- 
tan  of  Saadi  (a.d.  1258),  which  expresses  the 
same  idea  in  words  so  similar,  that  one  can 


hardly  suppose  the  resemblance  to  be  accidental  ,• 
but  of  this  your  readers  will  judge  : — 

"  One  of  the  Viziers  went  before  Ziin'  Xun  of 
Egypt,  and  desired  his  opinion,  saying  :  '  I  am 
engaged  day  and  night  in  the  service  of  the  Sul- 
tan, hoping  good  from  him  and  fcarini"^  punish- 
ment." Zun'  Nun  wept,  and  said  :  *  If  I  feared 
God  as  you  do  the  king,  I  should  be  one  of  the 
company  of  the  saints.'  '* 

"If  a  Durwaish  hoped  not  ease,  and  (feared 
not)  pain. 
He  would  mount  to  the  heavenly  dome  ; 
And  if  a  Vizier  feared  God  as  much  as  the 

King, 
He  would  be  an  angel. " 

— Notes  and  Queries 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

ARSENIC-EATING   AlsD   ARSENIC-POISON- 
ING. 

The  practice  of  arsenic-eating,  which  pre- 
vails in  Styria,  was  first  brought  before  the 
world  by  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  in  the  Vienna 
Weekly  Medical  Times.  We  believe  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  subject  in  England 
was  made  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  (No. 
416,  New  Series,  published  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, 1851),  in  the  form  of  a  little  paper 
framed  by  a  foreign  contributor  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Von  Tschudi.  That  such 
a  practice  existed  was  treated  in  scientific 
circles  with  the  usual  sceptical  derision  ;  but 
in  a  little  time  the  fact  obtained  credence 
with  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  and  a  few 
other  chemists.  It  appears  that  in  Lower 
Austria,  which  is  an  arsenic-producing  coun- 
try, this  deadly  poison  is  eaten  in  small  quan- 
tities with  a  view  to  producing  plumpness 
and  good  looks,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  strength  in  long  journeys.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  first  taken  by 
the  men  engaged  at  the  arsenic-furnaces,  as 
a  means  of  warding  ofi"  (on  the  principle  of 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox)  the  efi'ects  of 
the  poisonous  fumes  arising  from  the  manu- 
facture. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, Dr.  H.  E.  Roscoe  mentioned  that 
through  the  kindness  of  his  friend.  Profes- 
sor Pebal  of  Lemberg,  he  had  been  furnished 
with  copies  of  letters  written  by  seventeen 
medical  men  to  the  government  inspector 
at  GiJitz,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Styria, 
concerning  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating. 
From  that  correspondence,  containing  re- 
ports by  trustworthy  persons,  as  well  as  the 
record  of  cases  under  personal  notice,  it  ap- 
peared that  arsenious  acid,  under  the  name 
of  hidrach,  was  well  known  to,  and  distrib- 
uted amongst,  the  Styrian  peasantry.  That 
this  substance  is  pure  arsenious  acid.  Dr. 
Roscoe  proved  by  an  accurate  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  six  grains  of  a  white  substance  for- 
warded by  Professor  Gottlieb  of  Gratz,  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  the  district 
judge  of  Knittefeld  in  Styria,  stating  that 
this  substance  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
peasant-woman,  who  told  him  that  she  had 
seen  her  farm-laborer  eating  it,  and  that  she 
gave  it  up  to  justice,  to  put  a  stop  to  so  evil 
a  practice.     On  the  question  whether  arsenic 


was  consumed  in  quantities  usually  supposed 
to  produce  death,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Holler 
of  Hartberg  was  acquainted  with  forty,  and 
Dr.  Forcher  of  Gratz  with  eleven  persons, 
who  indulged  in  the  habit ;  and  that  in  one 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Scafer,  and  attested 
by  Dr.  Knappe  of  Oberzehring,  a  man  in 
good  health,  aged  thirty  years,  ate  on  the 
one  day  four  and  a  half,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing, five  and  a  half  grains  of  arsenic,  with- 
out the  least  detriment.  This  man  stated 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  like  quan- 
tities three  or  four  times  a  week. 

We  shall  see  now  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ileisch. 
Having  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Lorenz,  formerly  of  Salzburgj  that  gen- 
tleman informed  him  that  the  practice  of  ar- 
senic-eating was  well  known  to  exist,  but  that 
access  to  individual  cases  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  since  the  vice  was  proscribed  by  a 
government  enactment,  that  arsenic  be  al- 
lowed only  under  the  sanction  of  a  medical 
certificate.  Dr.  Lorenz  confii*med  the  state- 
ment so  often  made,  that  huntsmen  and 
wood-cutters  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
to  improve  their  wind  and  prevent  fatigue. 
The  usual  dose  to  begin  with  was  about  the 
size  of  a  pin-head,  increasing  from  this  grad- 
ually to  that  of  a  pea.  Those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it,  did  not  look  so  old  as 
they  really  were,  retained  a  more  than  usually 
healthy  complexion,  were  long  lived,  and  ap- 
parently exempt  from  infectious  diseases,  but 
were  liable  to  die  suddenly,  if  they  did  not 
break  off  the  practice.  Dr.  Lorenz,  however, 
was  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  opinions  of 
Professor  Johnston  as  to  its  power  of  in- 
creasing the  beauty  and  charms  of  the  fair 
sex.  At  the  arsenic-works  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salzburg,  the  only  men  who  can 
long  stand  the  fumes  are  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  eating  portions  of  this  poison, 
and  the  director  of  one  of  these  establish- 
ments furnished  Mr.  Heisch  with  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  own  case. 

Destined  at  an  early  age  to  enter  the  ar- 
senic factory,  with  the  view  of  eventually 
becoming  the  superintendent,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  teacher  M.  Bonsch  of  Eisleben, 
to  become  an  arsenic-eater,  as  otherwise  the 
fumes  from  the  smelting  ore  would  soon 
destroy  his  health,  and  render  it  imperative 
that  he  should  leave  his  employment.  From 
an  early  age,  therefore,  up  to  the  time  at 
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which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Heisch  (being  then 
forty-five  years  old),  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  weekly  of  consuming  a  large  amount 
of  arsenic.  This  gentleman  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Heisch  a  quantity  equal  to  the  dose  he 
first  took,  and  also  the  amount  he  was  at 
that  time  taking.  The  latter  was  weighed 
at  the  factory,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Heisch  on 
receipt,  and  it  was  found  that  this  gentle- 
man, who  had  begun  with  three,  was  now 
taking  "  twenty-three  grains  of  pure  white 
arsenic  in  coarse  powder,"  three  or  four 
times  a  week  !  This  was  the  only  instance 
of  which  Mr.  Heisch  was  able  to  obtain  full 
particulars,  but  many  others  were  mentioned 
to  him  by  gentlemen  who  knew  the  individ- 
uals, and  could  vouch  for  the  truth  of  their 
statements. 

The  practice  of  arsenic-eating  can  barely  be 
said  to  exist  in  England.  Mr.  Heisch  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  Lincoln- 
shire, v/ho  began  taking  it  for  some  skin  dis- 
ease, and  eventually  reached  the  quantity  of 
five  grains  daily.  This,  according  to  the  re- 
port, he  had  taken  for  six  years,  till  at  length 
the  remedy  became  so  necessary  to  him,  that 
he  could  not  leave  it  off  without  great  incon- 
venience, and  a  return  of  his  old  complaint. 
In  the  Pliarmaceutical  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  we  observe  mention  made  of  a 
village  of  arsenic-eaters  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  mineral  is  found  in  appreci- 
able quantity  in  the  water  drunk  by  the  in- 
habitants. "A  stream  Called  Whitbeck, 
rising  in  the  Blackcombe  Mountains,  in 
West  Cumberland,  contains  arsenic  in  de- 
terminable quantity.  Ducks  will  not  live  if 
confined  to  it,  and  while  trout  abound  in  all 
the  neighboring  rivulets,  no  fins  are  ever 
found  in  the  arsenicated  stream.  But  its 
use  by  the  villagers  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but  rather 
to  the  effects  which  are  observed  in  Styria 
among  the  arsenic-eaters  there.  When  the 
railway  was  being  carried  past  Whitbeck, 
the  first  use  of  the  water  produced  the  usual 
marked  effects  on  the  throats  both  of  the 
men  and  horses  employed  on  the  works. 
The  soreness  of  the  mouth  from  which  they 
at  first  suffered,  soon,  however  disappeared, 
and  the  horses  attained  that  sleekness  of 
coat  lissigned  as  one  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  administration  of  minute  but  re- 
peated doses  of  arsenic.  It  is  a  question 
how  far  the  rosy  looks  of  the  Whitbeck  chil- 


dren, and  the  old  age  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  attain, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  arsenic  present  in 
the  water." 

It  is  well  known  that  this  poison  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  readily  detected  after  death, 
even  at  a  period  so  remote  from  the  inter- 
ment as  six  or  seven  years  ;  and  on  re-open- 
ing graves  which  had  been  closed  for  twelve 
years  in  Styria,  the  bodies  of  arsenic-eaters 
were  found  so  unaltered  as  to  be  at  once 
readily  recognizable  by  their  friends.  This 
must  be  owing  to  the  strong  antiseptic  pow- 
ers of  the  mineral,  and  would  lead  us  to  in- 
fer that  the  tissues  had  become  so  thor- 
oughly impregnated  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
for  a  longer  period  the  process  of  decay. 
What  a  stumbling  block  is  here  to  the 
physiologist,  what  a  mine  of  cross-question- 
ing from  which  the  judge  may  furnish  him- 
self with  arguments,  to  torture  and  perplex 
the  medical  witnesses  !  Those  who  consume 
this  substance  tell  us,  that  the  first  dose  of 
arsenic  invariably  produces  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning, such  as  burning  pain  in  the  stom- 
ach and  sickness,  which,  when  it  subsides,  is 
followed  by  a  keen  appetite,  and  feeling  of 
excitement.  Like  symptoms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pain,  are  produced  by  every  in- 
crease of  the  dose.  The  superintendent  of 
the  factory  at  Salzburg,  previously  alluded 
to,  informed  Mr.  Heisch  that  he  never  ex- 
perienced any  ill  consequence  from  the  prac- 
tice, except  when  he  endeavored  to  give  it 
up.  He  was  then  attacked  with  such  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  fainting,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  mental  weakness,  followed  by 
long  confinement  to  bed,  as  necessitated  his 
return  to  the  habit — a  habit  he  resolved 
never  to  leave  off,  until  he  attained  the  age 
of  fifty,  as  originally  directed  by  his  in- 
structor, M.  Bonsch,  and  then  only  by  grad- 
ually retrograding  to  the  dose  from  which  he 
started.  Like  most  arsenic-eaters,  he  scru- 
pulously avoided  spirits,  and  took  his  stim- 
ulant in  some  warm  liquid  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach. 

If  in  Stp'ia  the  old  adage  has  been  real- 
ized, that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and 
this  deadly  poison  has  become  a  thing  of 
every-day  use  in  almost  every  dwelling  in 
that  district ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  two  or 
three  years  back,  a  perfect  arsenicophobia 
has  raged  in  England,  hunting  up  suspicions 
of  poisoning  from   manures,  ferreting  out 
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death  in  the  paper  of  our  walls,  the  covers 
of  our  sofas,  the  very  paint  upon  our  shelves, 
and  threatening  the  absolute  condemnation 
of  green  pigments  in  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture. 

Some  years  ago,  a  toxicologist  of  great  note, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  was  one  morning  about  to 
cut  the  loaf  on  the  brealdast-table,  when  he 
observed  upon  the  outer  crust  some  green 
stains  which  appeared  exceedingly  like 
mould.  On  paring  these  off,  and  applying  a 
strong  power  of  microscope,  he  was  m.uch  sur- 
prised to  find  the  substance  resolve  itself  into 
a  mineral  powder  resembling  Sheele's  green, 
a  chemical  analysis  of  which  substantiated  the 
correctness  of  his  suspicions.  On  examining 
several  other  loaves  which  were  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  and  had  come  from  the  same 
baker's,  he  found  them  in  like  manner  stained 
with  patches  of  the  green  arsenite  of  copper. 
As  this  was  a  very  serious  affair,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  the  cause  of  inflicting  much  bod- 
ily injury,  if  not  death,  upon  other  customers 
who  were  less  observant  than  Dr.  Taylor,  he 
posted  off  to  the  baker's  shop,  carrying  with 
him  his  crusts  of  bread  and  extracted  arsenic. 
On  entering,  he  immediately  detected  the 
unintentional  cause  of  so  much  danger.  The 
baker  had  but  recently  refitted  his  shop  with 
shelves,  and  to  enhance  its  appearance,  had 
been  having  them  decorated  with  paint  of  a 
bright  grass-green  color.  AVhen  the  loaves, 
smoking  hot  from  the  ovtn,  were  placed 
upon  these  shelves,  the  paint  immediately 
adhered  to  them,  and  they  became  the  acci- 
dental medium  of  administering  arsenic. 
The  baker  was  readily  persuaded  of  the  er- 
ror into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  promptly 
followed  the  suggestion  of  having  the  re- 
maining loaves  rasped,  and  the  shelves 
planed  over ;  but  the  painter  was  not  so  will- 
ingto  yield  to  the  sanitary  caution,  but  main- 
taining that  no  good  green  could  be  obtained 
without  arsenic,  seemed  resolved  to  wait  till 
some  more  practical  and  fatal  experiment 
should  undeceive  him.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  instances  which  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  allowing  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic  to  be  injudiciously  or  care- 
lessly employed. 

When  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Bill  was  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1858,  the  above  emi- 
nent chemist,  while  under  examination  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee,  adverted  to  the 
danger  likely  to  accrue  to  the 'health  of  in- 
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dividuals  from  the  quantity  of  arsenic  used 
in  paper  for  covering  walls.  As  vvas  to  be 
expected,  arsenical  pigment-makers  and  pa- 
per-hangers immediately  raised  the  cry  of 
the  craft  in  danger,  and  each  party  mar- 
shalled their  witnesses  and  adduced  their  evi- 
dence. The  makers  of  the  pigment  averred 
that  the  men  engaged  in  their  manufactories 
never  experienced  any  bad  effects,  though 
employed  for  years  in  the  production  of  it 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  naturally  expressed 
surprise  that  though  these  hangings  had 
been  so  long  in  use,  no  instance  of  poison- 
ing from  them  had  ever  been  previously  ad- 
duced ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  charged  with 
being  noxious  and  dangerous  to  health,  why 
were  not  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs, 
which  alike  owed  their  brilliant  green  color 
to  the  same  poisonous  mineral. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  to  condemn 
the  paper-hangings,  consisted  in  the  detail 
of  several  instances  of  suspected  poisoning, 
occurring  to  parties  living  in  rooms  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  green  papers. 
So  insensibly  does  this  deleterious  agent  be- 
come detached,  and  mingle  with  the  air  of 
the  apartment,  that  a  gentleman  whose  sus- 
picions were  aroused  as  to  the  green  paper- 
hangings  being  the  cause  of  his  bad  health, 
discovered  arsenic  in  the  dust  which  had 
slowly  accumulated  on  the  top  of  his  books, 
carefully  preserved  within  a  glass  case.  The 
very  air  of  the  room,  though  in  constant  use, 
and  well  ventilated,  presented  evidences  of 
arsenious  acid,  on  suspending  in  it  sheets  of 
paper  saturated  with  one  of  th»  most  deli- 
cate tests  for  this  poison,  and  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  paper  showed  a  drachm  of 
arsenite  of  copper  to  every  square  foot. 

The  public  mind  had  not  been  long  re- 
lieved from  the  exaggerated  fear  of  being 
poisoned  by  every  green  paper  that  deco- 
rated their  walls,  before  a  similar  agitation 
was  raised  against  the  occurrence  of  arsenic 
in  manures.  A  communication  was  read 
before  the  Dublin  Agricultural  Society  by 
Professor  Davy,  stating  that  certain  plants 
which  he  had  watered  with  a  solution  of 
arsenic,  not  only  throve  well,  but  absorbed 
the  poison  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  be 
detected  in  any  part  of  them  ;  consequently, 
that  the  growing  of  turnips  and  other  escu- 
lent roots  in  manures  containing  this  min- 
eral, might  lead  to  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
more  especially  so  if  arsenic  was  not  expelled 
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from,  but  accumulated  in,  the  system,  as  is 
generally  believed.  The  minds  of  nervous 
individuals  were,  however,  soon  quieted  by 
the  knowledge  that  other  experimenters  had 
striven  to  make  plants  thrive  under  arsenical 
soaking,  but  had  found  that  they  either  per- 
tinaciously persisted  in  dying  in  a  few  days, 
or  obstinately  refused  to  imbibe  any  of  the 
poison.  Moreover,  it  was  shown  that,  even 
allowing  that  turnips  grown  upon  these  ma- 
nures absorbed  arsenic,  the  quantity  was  so 
small  that  one  hundredweight  of  roots  would 
not  contain  more  than  half  a  grain ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  custom  of  soaking 
wheat  in  arsenical  solutions  previous  to  sow- 
ing it,  in  order  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the 
smut,  no  poison  could  ever  be  detected  in  the 
grain  thrashed  out. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  other 
and  perfectly  harmless  green  pigment  is  not 
substituted  for  this  dangerous  compound, 
since  it  leads  one  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
all  cakes,  lozenges,  isinglass,  gelatine,  and 
confectionery,  otherwise  rendered  doubly 
tempting  by  the  beautiful  tint.  The  very 
seductive  manner  in  which  this  painted  con- 
fectionery if  offered  for  sale,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  case  of  poisoning  mentioned 
some  time  ago  in  the  Times.  At  a  fair  in 
the  south  of  England  six  children  were  seized 
with  symptoms  of  poisoning.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  been  eating 
some  colored  sweetmeats  called  bird's-nests, 
which  they  had  purchased  at  the  fair.  On 
apprehending  the  person  who  sold  them, 
several  oth^  bird's-nests  were  found  in  his 
possession ;  and  as  he  averred  that  they  were 
bought  from  a  confectioner  in  Exeter,  a  war- 


rant was  obtained  to  search  the  premises  of 
the  latter,  when  a  quantity  of  green  color- 
ing matter,  used  for  tinting  sweetmeats,  was 
discovered,  which  on  analysis  proved  to  be 
Scheele's  green.  There  are  many  other  ar- 
ticles in  every  day  use,  in  the  manufacture 
or  finishing  of  which  arsenic  forms  a  danger- 
ous ingredient ;  candles,  for  instance,  are 
not  uncommonly  made  up  with  either  white 
or  green  preparations  of  arsenic,  which  may 
in  combustion  give  rise  to  deleterious  fumes  ; 
and  only  last  February,  the  Tribunal  of  Cor- 
rectional Police  of  Paris  condemned  a  flower- 
maker  to  six  days'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine 
of  three  hundred  francs,  for  having  severely 
injured  the  health  of  one  of  his  workmen  by 
employing  him  to  spread  a  green  powder 
over  certain  flowers,  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  not  arsenical. 

One  form  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in 
which  arsenic  is  unguardedly  allowed  to  be 
sold,  and  might  become  the  means,  either 
intentionally  or  not,  of  poisoning ;  we  allude 
to  the  papier  moure,  or  fly-papers,  so  much 
in  use  in  summer  weather  for  destroying 
these  little  household  pests.  Chemical  anal- 
ysis has  detected  no  fewer  than  from  three 
to  five  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  the  white 
arsenic  of  commerce,  in  each  separate  paper ; 
and  yet,  when  ofiered  for  sale,  we  are  told 
that  they  are  harmless  to  any  thing  save  in- 
sect life.  Surely,  if  the  use  of  unglazed  green 
paper-hangings  and  green  confectionery  is  so 
much  to  be  condemned,  a  stop  should  be  put 
to  the  sale  of  these  fly-papers,  two  or  three 
of  which  contain  arsenic  sufiicient  to  poison  a 
whole  family. 


AUCTUMNALIA. 

London  is  empty ;  sport  begins  ; 

Statesmen  arc  seen  in  tweed  apparel. 
Hey  for  the  flash  of  silver  fins, 

The  glory  of  the  double-bmTcl ! 
Some  vagrants  crowd  the  Scotch  express — 

Some  fly  by  steam  the  Channel  over. 
Brougham  doth  the  Irish  mind  address, 

And  Palmerston  is  off  to  Dover. 

And  Crinoline  goes  out  of  town 

To  country-houses  cool  and  pleasant, 

Plays  billiards  (if  mamma  wont  frown), 
And  by  and  by  will  mark  her  pheasant ; 


In  Lincoln-green  enchants  the  men, 

A  charming  archeress,  lithe  and  lissom  ; 

Fishes  a  little  now  and  then — 

She'll  catch  her  fish  :  they  never  miss  'em. 

Glad  will  the  new  Lord  "Warden  be 

To  hear  the  Cinque  Ports  townsfolk  cheering ; 
Glad,  too,  the  Chancellor,  if  he 

Succeed  in  his  electioneering. 
Yet  of  the  Whigs,  their  joys  amid, 

One  painful  thought  will  take  possession  : 
Surgit  amari  aliquid — 

"  How  shall  we  last  another  Session  ?" 

— Press* 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
RIVAL  EASELS. 

There  have  always  been  factions  in  art; 
and  while  the  schools  have  battled  corpor- 
ately,  there  have  been  plenty  of  single  com- 
bats amongst  individual  artists.  Pordenone, 
painting  his  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  S. 
Stefano  at  Venice,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and 
buckler  at  hand,  prepared  for  the  violence  of 
Titian,  is  a  sample  of  the  masters  who  found 
it  necessary  to  combine  the  profession  of  the 
fine  arts  with  the  business  of  a  bravo.  Do- 
menico  Veniziano  was  brutally  assassinated 
by  Andrea  del  Castagno ;  Annibale  Caracci, 
Cesari,  and  Guide  were  driven  from  Naples, 
and  their  lives  threatened  by  Belisario,  Spag- 
noletto,  and  Caracciolo  ;  Agostino  Beltrano, 
surpassed  by  his  own  wife  Aniella  di  Rosa 
(the  niece  of  a  painter  of  eminence),  mur- 
dered her  in  his  jealous  rage  ;  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  envious  of  the  growing  fame  of 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  ;  Hudson  quarrelled 
with  his  pupil  Reynolds,  who,  in  his  turn, 
grew  uneasy  at  the  progress  of  his  rival 
Romney.  Northcote  says  :  "  Certain  it  is 
that  Sir  Joshua  was  not  much  employed  in 
portraits  after  Romney  grew  in  fashion !  " 
Reynolds  spoke  of  him  always  as  "  the  man 
in  Cavendish  Square,"  where  he  lived,  in  the 
house  No.  32,  afterwards  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee's.  Hoppner,  on  his  death-bed,  writhed 
under  the  polite  attentions  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  "  In  his  visits,"  said  the  poor  sick 
man,  "  there  is  more  joy  at  my  approaching 
death  than  true  sympathy  for  my  sorrows." 

The  mother  of  John  Hoppner  was  one  of 
the  German  attendants  at  the  royal  palace. 
He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  summer  of 
1759.  The  king  took  a  personal  interest  in 
the  bringing  up  and  education  of  the  child  ; 
who,  from  his  sweet  musical  voice  and  cor- 
rect ear,  was  in  time  adorned  with  the  white 
stole  of  a  chorister  of  the  royal  chapel.  Of 
course  there  were  motives  attributed  in  expla- 
nation of  the  king's  kindness  and  benevolence, 
and  the  boy  himself  was  in  no  haste  to  con- 
tradict the  slanderers  who  credited  him  with 
royal  descent.  The  world  chose  to  see  con- 
firmation of  these  rumors  in  the  favor  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  young  man  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  supported  him  ac- 
tively against  such  rivals  as  Lawrence,  Owen, 
and  Opie  ;  and  brought  a  stream  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  his  studio.  He  entered,  as  a  pro- 
bationer, the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy, 


passing  through  gradually  the  various  stages 
of  studentship,  and  emerging  at  last  a  can- 
didate for  the  highest  prizes  of  the  institu- 
tion.    He  underwent  few  of  the  privations 
of  the  beginner — few  of  the  struggles  of  the 
ordinary  student.     As  soon  as  he  could  draw 
and  color  decently,  there  were  patrons  for 
him  ;  almost  a  "  royal  road  "  was  open  to 
him.     Mrs.  Jordan  sat  now  as  the  Comic 
Muse,  now  as  Hippolite  ;  a  "  lady  of  qual- 
ity "  appeared  as  a  Bacchante.     Then  came 
portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
the    Prince   of  Wales,   and    the  Duke   of 
Clarence.     He   resided   in   Charles    Street, 
close  to  Carlton  House,  and  wrote  himself 
"portrait-painter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
The  king  and  queen  were  quite  willing  to 
favor  their  son's  favorite,  especially  as  they 
thought,  with  many  other  people  of  the  time, 
that  the  Prince  of  AVales,  like  Visto,  "  had 
a   taste."    But   soon   obstacles   seemed   to 
intervene   between  them  and  the  painter. 
They  had  never  liked  Reynolds.     He  had 
always   been   calm   and   unembarrassed  in 
their  presence — never  awed  or  troubled — 
and  the  near-sighted  king,  looking  close  into 
his  pictures,  had  pronounced  them  "  rough 
and  unfinished."     He  preferred  the  smootli- 
ness  of  West  and  Ramsay.     Hoppner,  full 
of  honest  admiration  for  Sir  Joshua,  did  not 
hesitate  to  sound  his  praises  even  in  the  un- 
willing royal  ears.     This  displeased  the  king 
very  much.     The  Carlton  House  court,  too, 
was  going  on  in  a  way  desperately  annoying 
to  good  "  Farmer   George,"  and   Hoppner 
made  himself  celebrated  there,  for  he  was 
gay   and    witty,    and    high-spirited.      The 
Prince  of  Wales  having  joined  the  Whigs, 
Hoppner  became  a  zealous  politician,  and  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  king.     He  could  ex- 
pect nothing  from  their  majesties  after  that. 
Certainly  he  was  imprudent.     What  had  a 
painter  to  do  with  politics  ?     He  thus  dimin- 
ished the  area  of  his  prospects.     It  became 
quite  impossible  for  Tory  noblemen  to  sit  to 
a  stanch  Whig  portrait-painter.     He  might 
caricature  them  :  and  having  painted  all  the 
Whigs,  what  was  he  to  do  ?     With  a  rival 
in  the  field,  too,  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
or  spoken  lightly  of. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  the  son  of  a  man  who 
had  been  by  turns  a  solicitor,  a  poet,  and 
artist,  a  supervisor  of  Excise,  a  farmer  and 
innkeeper,  and,  of  course,  a  bankrupt,  was 
born  at  Bristol  ten  years  later  than  Hoppner. 
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He  was  the  youngest  of  sixteen  children ; 
an  infant  prodigy,  on  a  chair  reciting  poetry, 
when  four  years  old ;  a  little  later,  and  he 
begins  to  draw.  "  He  can  take  your  like- 
ness, or  repeat  you  any  speech  in  Milton's 
Pandemonium"  says  the  father,  landlord  of 
the  Bear  Inn,  posting-house,  Devizes,  "  al- 
though he  is  only  five  years  old."  And  at 
this  age  he  produced  a  striking  likeness  of 
Mr.  afterwards  Lord,  Kcnyon.  At  seven, 
the  portrait  of  the  prodigy  was  taken  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Sherwin  the  artist.  At 
eight,  it  seems  his  education  was  finished. 
Perhaps  he  was  wanted  at  the  inn,  for  the 
readings  of  the  child  attracted  crowds  of 
visitors  from  Bath.  He  recited  at  various 
times  before  Garrick,  AVilkes,  Sheridan, 
Burke,  Johnson,  and  others.  All  were 
charmed  with  the  boy.  He  was  splendidly 
handsome,  with  long  redundant  dark  curls 
that  tumbled  over  and  hid  his  face  when  he 
stooped  to  draw.  He  longed  to  go  on  the 
stage,  as  much  that  he  might  at  once  assist 
his  family  as  for  any  other  reason,  but  he  was 
overruled.  In  1 785,  he  received  a  medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  crayon  drawing 
of  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  In  1787j 
being  then  eighteen,  he  exhibited  seven  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  painted 
his  own  portrait,  and  wrote  of  it  to  his 
mother :  *'  To  any  but  my  own  family,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  say  this ;  but,  excepting 
Sir  Joshua,  for  the  painting  of  the  head,  I 
w^ould  risk  my  reputation  with  any  painter 
in  London."  It  was  broadly  painted,  three- 
quarters  size,  with  a  Rembrandtish  ejffect,  as 
Sir  Joshua  detected  when  the  canvas  was 
shown  to  him.  "  You  have  been  looking  at 
the  old  masters ;  take  my  advice,  and  study 
nature."  He  dismissed  the  young  artist 
with  marked  kindness  however.  In  1789, 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shea  wrote  of  him,  as  "  a 
genteel,  handsome  young  man,  efi'eminate  in 
his  manner ;  "  adding,  "  he  is  wonderfully 
laborious,  and  has  the  most  uncommon  pa- 
tience and  perseverance."  About  this  time 
he  painted  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  Miss 
Farren  the  actress,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Derby,  "in  a  white  satin  cloak  and  mufi*;  " 
and  whole-length  portraits  of  the  king  and 
queen,  to  be  taken  out  by  Lord  Macartney 
as  presents  to  the  emperor  of  China.  In 
1791,  after  one  defeat,  he  was  admitted  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  law  against  the  admission  of 


an  associate  under  the  age  of  twenty-iour. 
He  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  academi- 
cians, and  virulently  attacked  by  Peter  Pin- 
dar. In  1792,  he  attended  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Joshua  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  when  Mr. 
Burke  attempted  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  academy  for  the  respect  shown  to  the  re- 
mains of  their  president,  but  overcome  by 
his  emotion,  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
In  1795,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy,  having  previously  succeeded 
Sir  Joshua  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
— Benjamin  West  being  elected  to  the  pres- 
idential chair.  Add  to  his  unquestionable 
art-abilities,  that  he  was  courtly  in  manner, 
an  accomplished  fencer  and  dancer,  with  a 
graceful  figure  and  a  handsome  face ;  that 
he  possessed  an  exquisitely  modulated  voice  ; 
and  large,  lustrous  expressive  eyes — the  light 
in  which  seemed  to  be  always  kindling  and 
brilliant. 

Byron  did  not  criticise  leniently  his  contem- 
poraries, but  he  records  in  his  diary :  "  The 
same  evening  I  met  Lawrence  the  painter, 
and  heard  one  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters  play 
on  the  harp  so  modestly  and  ingeniously, 
that  she  looked  music.  I  would  rather  have 
had  my  talk  with  Lawrence,  who  talked  de- 
lightfully, and  heard  the  girl,  than  have  had 
all  the  fame  of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 
The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is,  that  it  paves 
the  way  to  pleasure,  and  the  more  intellect- 
ual the  better  for  the  pleasure  and  us  too." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  portrait-painter  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  "  had  no  mean  oppo- 
nent in  the  "  portrait-painter  in  ordinary  to 
his  majesty." 

The  factions  of  Reynolds  and  Romney 
lived  again  in  the  rivalry  of  Hoppner  and 
Lawrence.  The  painters  appeared  to  be 
well  matched.  Hoppner  had  the  advantage 
of  a  start  of  ten  years,  though  this  was  nearly 
balanced  by  the  very  early  age  at  which 
Lawrence  obtained  many  of  his  successes. 
Hoppner  was  also  a  handsome  man,  of  re- 
fined address  and  polished  manner ;  he,  too, 
possessed  great  conversational  powers,  while 
in  the  matter  of  wit  and  humor  he  was  prob- 
ably in  advance  of  his  antagonist.  He  was 
well-read — "one  of  the  best-informed  paint- 
ers of  his  time,"  Mr.  Cunningham  informs  us 
— frank,  out-spoken,  open-hearted,  gay,  and 
whimsical.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  for 
a  social  success,  and  was  not  without  some 
of    those    Corinthian   characteristics  which 
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were  indispensable  in  a  man  of  fashion,  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  point  of  view.  With 
Edridge,  the  associate  miniature-painter, 
and  two  other  artists,  he  was  once  at  a  fair 
in  the  country  where  strong  ale  was  abound- 
ing, and  much  fun,  and  drollery,  and  din. 
Hoppner  turned  to  his  friends.  "  You  have 
always  seen  me,"  he  said,  "  in  good  com- 
pany, and  playing  the  courtier,  and  taken 
me,  I  dare  say,  for  a  deuced  well-bred  fel- 
low, and  genteel  withal.  All  a  mistake.  I 
love  low  company,  and  am  a  bit  of  a  ready- 
made  blackguard."  He  pulls  up  his  collar, 
twitches  his  neckcloth,  sets  his  hat  awry, 
and  with  a  mad  humorous  look  in  his  eyes, 
is  soon  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  of  rustic 
revellers.  He  jests,  gambols,  dances,  soon 
to  quarrel  and  fight.  He  roughly  handles  a 
brawny  wagoner,  a  practised  boxer,  in  a  reg- 
ular scientific  set-to  ;  gives  his  defeated  an- 
tagonist half  a  guinea,  re- arranges  his  toilet, 
and  retires  with  his  friends  amidst  the  cheers  ! 
of  the  crowd.  It  is  quite  a  Tom-and-Jerry 
scene.  Gentlemen  delighted  to  fight  coal- 
heavers  in  those  days.  Somehow  we  always 
hear  of  gentlemen  being  victorious  ;  perhaps 
if  the  coal-heavers  could  tell  the  story,  it 
would  sometimes  have  a  different  denouement. 
Unfortunately  for  Hoppner,  he  had  to  use  his 
fingers,  not  his  fists,  against  Lawrence — to 
paint  him  down,  not  fight  him. 

He  was  a  skilful  artist,  working  with  an 
eye  to  Sir  Joshua's  manner,  and  following 
him  oftentimes  into  error  as  well  as  into 
truth  and  beauty.  Ridiculing  the  loose 
touches  of  Lawrence,  he  was  frequently  as 
faulty,  without  ever  reaching  the  real  fasci- 
nation of  his  rival's  style.  He  had  not  the 
Lawrence  sense  of  expression  and  charm; 
he  could  not  give  to  his  heads  the  vivacity 
and  flutter,  the  brilliance  and  witchery,  of 
Sir  Thomas'  portraits.  They  both  took  up 
Reynolds'  theory  about  it  being  "  a  vulgar 
error  to  make  things  too  like  themselves," 
as  though  it  were  possible  to  paint  too  truth- 
fully. And  painting  people  of  fashion,  they 
had  to  paint — especially  in  their  earlier  days 
— strange  fashions  ;  and  an  extravagant,  and 
fantastic,  and  meretricious  air  clings  as  a 
consequence  to  many  of  their  pictures;  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  then  a  grand  head 
of  hair  (his  own  hair),  which  he  delighted  to 
pomatum  and  powder  and  frizzle;  and,  of 
course,  the  gentlemen  of  the  day  followed 
the  mode ;  and  then  the  folds  and  folds  of 


white  muslin  that  swathed  the  chins  and 
necks  of  the  sitters  ;  and  the  coats,  with 
fanciful  collars  and  lappels  ;  and  the  waist- 
coats, many-topped  and  many-hued,  winding 
about  in  tortuous  lines.  It  is  not  to  be  much 
marvelled  at  that  such  items  of  costume  as 
Cumberland  corsets.  Petersham  trousers, 
Brummel  cravats,  Osbaldeston  ties,  and  ex- 
quisite's crops,  should  be  only  sketchily  ren- 
dered in  paint.  Of  course,  Mr.  Opie,  who 
went  in  for  thorough  John  BuUism  in  art, 
who  laid  on  his  pigments  steadily  with  a 
trowel,  and  produced  portraits  of  ladies  like 
washerwomen,  and  gentlemen  like  Wapping 
publicans— of  course,  unsentimental,  unfash- 
ionable Mr.  Opie  denounced  the  degeneracy 
of  his  competitor's  style.  "  Lawrence  makes 
coxcombs  of  his  sitters,  and  they  make  a 
coxcomb  of  him."  Still  "  the  quality " 
flocked  to  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Hoppner 
and  Lawrence,  and  the  rival  easels  were  al- 
ways adorned  with  the  most  fashionable  faces 
of  the  day. 

For  a  time  the  rivalry  was  continued  in  a 
spirit  of  much  moderation.  The  painters 
were  calm  and  forbearing,  and  scrupulously 
courteous  to  each  other.  Lawrence  was  too 
gentle  and  polite  ever  to  breath  a  word 
against  his  antagonist,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
respect  his  talents  too  highly  to  disparage 
them.  Perhaps  he  was  conscious  that  vic- 
tory would  be  his  in  the  end,  as  Hoppner 
might  also  have  a  presentiment  that  he  was 
to  be  defeated.  He  was  of  a  quick  temper  ; 
was  a  husband  and  a  father ;  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  own  exertions,  though  he 
could  earn  five  thousand  a  year  easily  when 
fully  employed ;  but  certainly  the  innkeep- 
er's son  was  stealing  away  his  sitters,  even 
his  good  friends  the  Whigs.  He  chafed  un- 
der this.  He  began  to  speak  out.  He  de- 
nounced Lawrence's  prudent  abstinence  from 
all  political  feeling  as  downright  hypocrisy. 
He  thought  it  cowardice  to  side  with  neither 
faction,  and  be  ready  and  willing  to  paint 
the  faces  of  both  ;  and  then  he  commenced 
to  talk  disrespectfully  of  his  rival's  art.  He 
claimed  for  his  own  portraits  greater  purity 
of  look  and  style.  "  The  ladies  of  Law- 
rence," he  said,  "  shoAv  a  gaudy  dissolute- 
ness of  taste,  and  sometimes  trespass  on 
moral  as  well  as  professional  chastity."  This 
was  purposed  to  be  a  terrible  blow  to  Law- 
rence. Of  courset  here  were  plenty  of  repe- 
titions of  the  remark,  and  people  laughed 
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over  it  a  good  deal ;  but  in  the  end  it  in- 
jured Hoppner  rather  than  Lawrence.  The 
■world  began  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  the 
painter  to  the  purest  court  in  Europe  should 
depict  the  demure  and  reputable  ladies  of 
St.  James' with  such  glittering  eyes  and  car- 
mine lips — a  soup<;on  of  wantonness  in  their 
glances,  and  a  rather  needless  undraping  of 
their  beautiful  shoulders  ;  while  the  painter 
to  the  prince  was  bestowing  on  the  giddy 
angels  of  Carlton  House  a  decency  that  was 
within  a  little  of  dull,  a  simplicity  that  was 
almost  sombreness,  a  purity  that  was  prud- 
ery. The  beauties  of  George  III.'s  court 
were  not  displeased  to  be  pictorially  credited 
with  a  levity  they  did  not  dare  to  live  up  or 
down  to ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  prince's 
court,  too  honest  to  assume  a  virtue  they 
had  not,  now  hastened  to  be  represented  by 
an  artist  who  appeared  so  admirably  to  com- 
prehend their  allurements.  Poor  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner was  deserted  by  the  Whig  ladies ;  he 
had  now  only  the  Whig  lords  to  paint,  un- 
less he  took  up  with  landscape  art,  for  which 
he  had  decided  talent,  as  many  of  the  back- 
grounds to  his  pictures  demonstrate.  He 
grew  peevish  and  irritable.  He  took  to 
abusing  the  old  masters,  and  cried  out  at 
the  neglect  of  living  men.  Examining  a 
modern  work,  he  would  say :  "  Ay,  it's  a 
noble  picture,  but  it  has  one  damning  defect 
— it's  a  thing  of  to-day.  Prove  it  to  be  but 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  from  the  brush 
of  a  famous  man,  and  here's  two  thousand 
guineas  for  it."  Northcote  tells  of  him  :  *'  I 
once  went  with  him  to  the  hustings,  to  vote 
for  Home  Tooke,  and  when  they  asked  me 
what  I  was,  I  said,  "  A  painter."  At  this 
Hoppner  was  very  mad  all  the  way  home, 
and  said  I  should  have  called  myself  a  por- 
trait-painter. I  replied  that  the  world  had 
no  time  to  trouble  their  heads  about  such 
distinctions." 

Hoppner  now  produced  but  few  pictures, 
and  these  met  with  small  success.  He 
looked  thin  and  haggard,  talked  incohe- 
rently, with  occasional  bitter  repinings  and 
despondency.  He  resented  and  misinter- 
preted, as  has  been  shown,  Lawrence's  in- 
quiries as  to  his  health.  Certainly,  there  is 
every  appearance  of  feeling  in  Lawrence's 
letter,  where  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  You  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  it.  My  most  powerful  com- 
petitor, he  whom  only  to  my  friends  I  have 
acknowledged  as  my  rival,  is,  I  fear,  sinking 
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to  the  grave.  I  mean,  of  course,  Hoppner. 
He  was  always  afflicted  with  bilious  and  liver 
complaints  (and  to  these  must  be  greatly  at- 
tributed the  irritation  of  his  mind),  and  now 
they  have  ended  in  a  confirmed  dropsy.  But 
though  I  think  he  cannot  recover,  I  do  not 
wish  that  his  last  illness  should  be  so  re- 
ported by  me.  You  will  believe  that  I  can 
sincerely  feel  the  loss  of  a  brother-artist 
from  whose  works  I  have  often  gained  in- 
struction, and  who  has  gone  by  my  side  in 
the  race  these  eighteen  years."  Hoppner 
died  early  in  April,  1810,  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age.  To  quote  Lawrence's  let- 
ters again  :  **  The  death  of  Hoppner,  leaves 
me,  it  is  true,  without  a  rival,  and  this  has 
been  acknowledged  to  me  by  the  ablest  of 
my  present  competitors ;  but  I  already  find 
one  small  misfortune  attending  it ;  namely, 
that  I  have  no  sharer  in  the  watchful  jeal- 
ousy, I  will  not  say  hatred,  that  follows  the 
situation."  A  son  of  Hoppner  was  consul 
at  Venice,  and  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron  in 
1819. 

For  twenty  years  Lawrence  reigned  alone. 
After  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  artist 
was  commissioned  by  the  regent  to  attend 
the  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  produce  portraits  of  the  principal 
persons  engaged  in  the  great  war.  These 
European  portraits — twenty-four  in  number 
— now  decorate  the  Waterloo  Hall  at  Wind- 
sor. In  1815,  he  was  knighted  by  the  re- 
gent; on  the  death  of  West,  in  1820,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidentship  of  the  academy. 
"  Well,  well,"  said  Fuseli,  who  growled  at 
every  tiling  and  everybody,  but  was  yet  a 
friend  to  Lawrence,  "  since  they  must  have  a 
face-painter  to  reign  over  them,  let  them 
take  Lawrence  ;  he  can  at  least  paint  eyes  ! " 
In  1829,  he  exhibited  eight  portraits ;  but 
his  health  was  beginning  to  decline.  He 
died  on  the  7th  June,  1830.  He  had  been 
painting,  on  the  previous  day,  another  por- 
trait of  George  IV.'in  his  coronation  dress. 

"  Are  you  not  tired  of  those  eternal 
robes  ?  "  asked  some  one. 

"  No,"  answered  the  painter;  "  I  always 
find  variety  in  them — ^the  pictures  are  alike 
in  outline,  never  in  detail.  You  would  find 
the  last  the  best." 

In  the  night  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill ; 
he  was  bled,  and  then  seemed  better ;  but 
the  bandage  slipped,  he  fell  ofi"  his  chair  into 
the  arms  of  his  valet,  Jean  Duts. 
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"  This  is  fainting,"  said  the  valet,  alarmed. 

"  No,  Jean,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  politely  correcting  him, 
"  it  is  dying  ;  "  and  he  breathed  his  last. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  near  the  coffins  of  his  predeces- 
sors— the  presidents,  Reynolds  and  AVest. 
"  Since  the  days  of  Nelson,"  said  Etty,  who 
followed  the  hearse,  "  there  has  not  been  so 
marked  a  funeral." 

The  estate  of  the  dead  man  was  only  just 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  His  popu- 
larity ought  to  have  brought  him  wealth, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  always  embar- 
rassed. Yet  he  did  not  gamble,  was  never 
dissipated,  never  viciously  extravagant ;  but 
he  kept  no  accounts,  was  prodigal  in  kind- 
ness to  his  brother-artists,  and  in  respond- 
ing to  the  many  appeals  to  his  charity. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  rather  affected  an  aristo- 
cratic indifference  to  money.  He  spent 
much  time  in  gratuitous  drawing  and  paint- 
ing for  presents  to  his  friends.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  death  was  hastened  by  his  in- 
cessant work,  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  him  for  money.  Washington  L'ving 
saw  him  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  re- 
lates that  "  he  seemed  uneasy  and  restless, 
his  eyes  were  wandering,  he  was  as  pale  as 
marble,  the  stamp  of  death  seemed  on  him. 
He  told  me  he  felt  ill,  but  he  wished  to  bear 
himself  up."  In  one  of  his  letters  the 
painter  wrote :  "  I  am  chained  to  the  oar, 
but  painting  was  never  less  inviting  to  me — 
business  never  more  oppressive  to  me  than 
at  this  moment."  Still  he  could  play  his 
courtier  part  in  society,  and  was  always 
graceful  and  winning.  Haydon,  who  never 
loved  a  portrait-painter  much,  yet  says  of 
Lawrence,  that  he  was  "  amiable,  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  forgiving."  Further  on  he  adds  : 
"  He  had  smiled  so  often  and  so  long,  that 
at  last  his  smile  had  the  appearance  of  being 
set  in  enamel."  But  then  Mr.  Haydon 
prided  himself  on  his  coarseness,  defiance, 
and  hatred  of  conventionality,  deeming 
these  fitting  attributes  of  the  high  artist. 

It  is  only  as  a  portrait-painter  that  Sir 
Thomas  can  now  be  esteemed.  His  at- 
tempts in  another  line   of  art  were  few  and 


not  successful.  His  "  Homer  reciting  his 
Poems  "  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  "Westall's  manner,  and  for 
containing  a  well-drawn  figure  of  Jackson, 
the  pugilist.  Of  his  "  Satan  calling  up  the 
Legions,"  Anthony  Pasquin  cruelly  wrote  : 
that  "it  conveyed  an  idea  of  a  mad  German 
sugar-baker  dancing  naked  in  a  conflagra- 
tion of  his  own  treacle."  Over  an  attempt 
at  a  Prospero  and  Miranda,  he  subsequently 
painted  on  the  same  canvas  a  portrait  of 
Kemble  as  Rolla. 

And  was  he  a  male  coquette  ?  "  No,"  an- 
swers a  lady, — and  it  is  a  question  that  re- 
quires a  lady's  answer, — "  he  had  no  plan  of 
conquest.  .  .  .  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stated,  that  his  manners  were  likely  to  mis- 
lead without  his  intending  it.  He  could  not 
An-ite  a  common  answer  to  a  dinner  invita- 
tion without  its  assuming  the  tone  of  a  lil- 
Id-doux.  The  very  commonest  conversation 
was  held  in  that  soft,  low  whisper,  and  with 
that  tone  of  deference  and  interest  which 
are  so  unusual,  and  so  calculated  to  please. 
I  am  myself  persuaded  that  he  never  inten- 
tionally gave  pain." 

Perhaps  he  was  not  capable  of  very  deep 
feeling,  and  liked  to  test  the  effects  of  his 
fine  eyes.  He  wooed  the  two  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  never  being  quite  clear  in  his 
own  mind  which  he  really  loved.  He  tired 
of  the  one,  and  was  dismissed  by  the  other, 
or  so  rumor  told  the  story;  however,  his 
friendly  relations  with  the  family  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ceased.  One  of  the  sisters 
died.  "  From  the  day  of  her  death  to  that 
of  his  own,"  writes  a  biographer,  **  he  wore 
mourning,  and  always  used  black  sealing- 
wax.  Uncontrollable  fits  of  melancholy  came 
over  him,  and  he  mentioned  not  her  name 
but  to  his  most  confidential  friend,  and  then 
always  with  tenderness  and  respect."  It 
would  have  been  more  desirable,  perhaps, 
that  he  should  have  exhibited  a  little  more 
feeling  during  the  lifetime  of  the  lady ;  but 
perhaps  marriage  was  not  in  the  programme 
of  the  courtly  rival  of  Hoppner,  of  the 
painter  "that  began  where  Reynolds  left 
off,"  as  the  sinking  Sir  Joshua  is  reported 
to  have  declared  of  him. 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 

History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. — 
[Eistoire  du  Comulat  et  de  VEmph^e,  par 
M.  A.  Thiers.   Tome  XI.]      Paris,  Lheu- 
reux  ;  London,  Dulau,  &  Co. 
The  scene  narrows  to  Elba  and  widens  to 
the  Field  of  May.     At  length  the  squadrons 
are  gathered  which  will  ride  against  the  Eng- 
lish squares  at  Waterloo.     The  next  volume 
is  to  open  upon  that  battle  of  battles.     To 
Napoleon  in  his  islet  dominion  M.  Thiers  de- 
votes only  a  few  disdainful  sketches.    It  was 
not  tempting  to  exhibit  the  man  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Lodi,  like  a  veteran  in  second  child- 
hood, amusing  himself  with  a  toy  army,  min- 
iature politicians,  and  a   mimic  fleet.     Yet 
those  little  battalions  and  that  light  flotilla, 
opened  the  path  to  the  Tuileries.     It  is  all 
but  demonstrated  that,  after  the  adieux  of 
Fontainebleau,  when  seventy  thousand  men 
might  still  have  been  rallied  behind  the  for- 
est, the  emperor  insincerely  signed  his  abdi- 
cation.    He  had  not  renounced  the  sceptre  ; 
he  submitted,  in  order  that  he  might  breathe, 
and  that  the  world  might  contrast  the  glory 
of  his  reign  with  the  impotence  of  the  Bour- 
bon monarchy.     Certainly,  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  too  implicitly  in  the  imbecility  of 
the  legitimate  race.     The  Restoration  began 
with  a  masquerade  of  hypocrisy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  king  or  the 
Imperialist,   who  pretended  to  be  cajoled, 
proved  himself  the  worst  imposture.    But 
the  Bourbons  could  never  wheedle  cleverly. 
There  was  always  a  strut  in  their  affability, 
— an  affability  in  their  condescension.  What- 
ever they  did  well,  they  did  too  late.     And 
in  their  policy,  organized  for  the  security  of 
the   restored   throne,  a  similar  dilatoriness 
displayed  itself.     In  January,  1815,  there  yet 
remained  in  Europe  a  fragment  of  the  Bon- 
apartist  Empire — the   kingdom   of  Murat. 
All  was  at  length  prepared  for  its  overthrow. 
France  and  Austria  were  united  to  consum- 
mate their  last  revenge,  when  the  seal  of  Sol- 
omon was  broken,  the  giant  was  once  more 
at  liberty,  and  the  patched-up  dynasty  van- 
ished like  an   image  of  snow.     Louis   the 
Eighteenth  had  left  himself  absolutely  with- 
out support.     He  could  not  be,  to  the  army. 
the  successor  of  Napoleon ;  ho  hesitated  to 
invoke  a  political  power  by  assembling  the 
Chambers  ;  he  evinced  a  strange  desire  to 
tamper  with  established  rights  ;  old  preju- 
vdices  and  hatreds  were  raised  from  the  tombs 


of  the  Revolution  ;  the  king  showed  in  fact, 
that,  as  one  prerogative  of  his  position,  he 
was  determined  to  provide  himself  with  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  with  the  legions  of  the  pop- 
ular Caesar  encamped  around  him.     A  mili- 
tary plot  preceded  the  Elba  exodus.     It  was 
reported  to  the  emperor  in  his  island.    Great 
names  and  great  influences  hovered  near  it, 
half  resolved  and  undeclared.     The  matter 
ripened  swiftly,  while  the  downcast  master 
of  nations  acted  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  pur- 
ple over  his  few  miles  of  territory,  and,  by 
dint  of  military  genius,  contrived  to  parade 
eleven  hundred   men.     The   people  who,  a 
few  days  before  his  arrival,  had  burnt  him 
in  effigy,  were  now  his  rejoicing  subjects; 
they  were  delighted   to  see   his   engineers 
scarping   and    building   at    Porto-Ferrajo ; 
they  expected  infinite  results  when  they  saw 
the  Napoleonic  horses  and  cattle  turned  forth 
on  the  pastures  of  Pianosa,  where,  on  the  peak 
of  a  rock,  stood  a  solitary  fort,  which,  says  M. 
Thiers,  fifty  men  might  have  rendered  im- 
pregnable.    Suppose  that,  instead  of  hum- 
bling him  at  Waterloo,  a  coalition  had  locked 
him  up  in  that  cloudy,  little  Gibraltar,  or 
blown  the  hill  from  beneath  him  !     Now,  all 
was  ready  at  Elba,  except  a  Treasury.     Na- 
poleon waited,  vaguely.   His  mother  watched 
him  closely.   The  Princess  Pauline  Borghese 
divined,  perhaps,  the  mysterious  hopes  of  his 
soul.     Moreover,  she  had  partly  been  taken 
into  his  confidence,  when,  as  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage to  Murat,  she  told  that  unlucky  Pala- 
din to  reserve  himself  for  future  opportuni- 
ties.    And  so  the  Elba  potentate  held  his 
court,  went  to  the  theatre,   rode,  walked, 
boated,  contemplated  writing  his  own  his- 
tory, read  the  French  newspapers,  and,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  convinced  himself  that 
he  might  and  must  return  to  France.     M. 
Thiers  is  not  emphatic  on  this   point ;  but 
the   truth  speaks   in  every   act,  and,  so  to 
speak,  every  attitude  of  Napoleon  during  his 
Elba   retreat.     The   sovereigns  of  Europe, 
persuaded    by  Alexander   of   Russia,    had 
grotesquely  deluded  themselves  when  they 
thought  to  imprison  this  explosive  spirit  for- 
ever within   sight  of  the   continent  which 
he  had  swept  with  his  victories.     When  too 
late,  they  regretted  the  error,  and  it  was  in 
contemplation  at  Vienna  to  change  his  place 
of  exile  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlan- 
tic.   Not  from  his  imperial  wife  did  he  receive 
this  intelligence.     She,  the  real  avenger  of 
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Josephine,  was  waitingfor  the  ultimate  down- 
fall of  her  husband  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  Wel- 
lington at  a  court  ball.  The  beginning  of 
the  end  was  come,  and  then  began  the  march 
from  Cannes  to  Paris. 

It  is  a  familiar  story,  but  M.  Thiers  tells  it 
in  a  way  to  fascinate  all  readers.  The  little 
army  sweeps  on  exultingly,  gathering  power 
and  volume  as  it  goes  ;  the  march  becomes 
triumphal ;  gates  open ;  arches  are  flung 
across  the  streets  ;  regiment  after  regiment 
links  itself  to  the  lengthening  column  ;  Na- 
poleon bares  his  breast  and  asks  what  sol- 
dier of  the  empire  will  fire  at  the  emperor  ; 
the  Royalist  cities  are  avoided :  the  eagles 
are  "  flying  from  steeple  to  steeple  until 
they  settle  upon  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame." 
At  first  the  returned  exile  is  familiar  and 
popular ;  as  his  force  increases  he  becomes 
slightly  more  imperial;  his  manifestoes 
change  into  proclamations :  his  ofier  of  ser- 
vice to  France  assumes  the  tone  of  author- 
ity ;  he  is  a  candidate  at  Grenoble,  but  at 
Lyon  he  is  a  king ;  in  the  former  place  he 
lodged  at  a  tavern ;  at  the  latter  he  drove 
direct  to  the  door  of  a  palace.  On  the  road, 
a  carriage  is  stopped.  It  contains  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  once  devoutly  Imperialist,  now 
Royalist  to  the  marrow.  "  Where  are  you 
going  ?  "  asked  Napoleon.  "  I  am  going 
home,"  answered  the  prince.  *'  And  so  am 
I,"  said  the  emperor.  And  then  the  emper- 
or met  an  old  woman  who  had  never  heard 
of  his  downfall,  fancying  him  still  at  the 
Tuileries.  So  he  fell  musing  on  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition,  but  he  did  not  on  that 
account,  think  of  returning  to  Elba.  No : 
France,  he  exclaimed,  was  crying  aloud  to 
him.  How  distinctly  the  cries  of  nations 
are  heard  by  the  aspirants  to  thrones,  before 
they  mount  them,  and  how  deaf  are  auto- 
crats sometimes  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  that  altitude  !  The  stream  rolls  on,  swell- 
ing and  brightening,  and  the  demigod  it  was 
carrying  upon  its  waves  proclaimed  that  he 
bore  in  his  hands  the  gifts  of  peace  for  Eu- 
rope and  liberty  for  France.  Neither  Eu- 
rope nor  France  believed.  M.  Thiers  is  a 
votary  of  Bonapartism  ;  but  he  admits  that 
all  far-sighted  men,  even  among  those  who 
loved  the  Bonapartist  name,  deplored  the 
attempt  and  foresaw  the  catastrophe.  They 
knew  how  his  invitation  to  Marie  Louise 
would  be  received,  and  what  credit  the  Em- 
peror Francis  of  Austria  would  attach  to  his 


'  professions.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  however, 
was  stunned,  and  again  did  the  right  thing 
at  the  wrong  time.  He  made  a  constitu- 
tional speech  in  the  Chambers — a  fortnight 
too  late.  Efibrts  were  made  to  blind  the 
public ;  reports  were  circulated  that  Bona- 
parte had  been  defeated,  and  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  mountains,  in  which,  it  was  added, 
he  would  speedily  be  entrapped,  and  executed 
like  a  common  malefactor.  Destiny,  faith- 
less to  the  Bourbons,  did  not  permit  their 
mild  representative  to  hang  the  conqueror  of 
Austerlitz  ;  or,  as  they  preferred  to  express 
it,  the  "  cowardly  brigand."  Ney's  part  was 
the  most  ignoble  of  all.  He  went  to  the 
king,  promising  to  lead  an  army  which 
should  return  with  Napoleon,  "  vanquished 
and  a  captive."  M.  Thiers  says  that  he  was 
reported  to  have  added  •'  in  a  cage  of  iron." 
He  thinks  the  words  might  have  been  used, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  pardonable 
in  a  soldier.  Were  they  pardonable  in  Mar- 
shal Ney  ?  Perhaps  Macdonald  behaved 
better  when,  afraid  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  emperor  against  his  will,  ho  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  galloped  away  as  though  an 
enchantment  were  pursuing  him.  Assuredly, 
that  he  and  Ney  never  fought  Napoleon  was 
owing  to  no  treachery  on  their  part.  The 
troops,  even  at  Paris,  refused  to  shout  Vive 
le  Roi! — in  presence  of  Napoleon  they 
thronged  to  their  idol  as  Xenophon's  Greeks 
might  have  thronged  had  the  great  God  of 
War  suddenly  appeared  "to  them,  helmeted 
and  sandaled,  to  lead  the  war.  The  mar- 
shals were  nothing  in  their  eyes,  unless  they 
were  marshals  of  the  empire.  They  would 
die  for  Ney,  if  Ney  were  fighting  for  the  Lit- 
tle Corporal ;  they  disdained  him  as  the  gen- 
eral of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  All  this  is 
most  picturesquely  and  cogently  set  forth  by 
M.  Thiers  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  vol- 
umes of  his  magnificent  history.  "  The  brig- 
and of  Elba  "  was  clearly  making  progress 
when  the  pliant  Ney  exclaimed,  "  Soldiers, 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  forever !  " 
A  Royalist  oflicer  then  broke  his  sword,  say- 
ing, "  Sir,  we  must  turn  away,  that  we  may 
not  behold  this  spectacle  :  " — 

"  *  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? ' 
answered  the  marshal :  *  Can  I  drive  back 
the  sea  with  my  hand  ? '  Others,  admitting 
the  impossibility  of  compelling  the  soldiers 
to  fight  against  Napoleon,  expressed  their 
regret  that  Ney  should,  within  so  short  a 
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space  of  time,  have  played  two  such  oppo- 
site parts.  *  You  are  children,'  replied  the 
marshal ;  '  it  was  necessary  to  decide  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  Could  I  go  and  hide  my- 
self like  a  coward,  in  order  to  evade  the  re- 
sponsibility of  events ! '  The  Marshal  Ney 
could  not  have  taken  refuge  in  obscurity. 
Moreover,  there  was  only  way  of  mitigating 
the  evil,  which  was  to  make  an  immediate 
declaration,  in  order  to  avert  civil  war,  and 
in  order  to  get  into  our  power  this  man  who 
is  returning,  to  prevent  him  doing  mischief ; 

*  for,'  he  added,  '  I  do  not  mean  to  give  my- 
self up  to  a  man,  but  to  France ;  and  if  this 
man  wants  to  take  us  again  to  the  Vistula, 
I  will  not  follow  him.'  After  having  thus 
silenced  his  rebukers,  Ney  received  at  din- 
ner, besides  his  generals,  all  the  commanders 
of  regiments,  with  the  exception  of  one  offi- 
cer, who  refused  to  be  present." 

But  it  was  distinctly  understood,  and  on 
this  point  M.  Thiers  leaves  us  in  no  doubt, 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  army  were  resolved  to 
endure  no  longer  the  warlike  tyranny  of  Na- 
poleon, his  arrogance,  his  passion  for  con- 
quest, or  his  habit  of  crushing  the  French 
people  while  he  flattered  them. 

"  *  I  am  going  to  see  him,'  said  Ney  ;  *  I 
am  going  to  talk  with  him,  and  I  will  declare 
to  him  that  he  shall  not  lead  us  to  another 
Moscow.  It  is  not  to  him  that  I  give  my- 
self; it  is  to  France ;  and  if  we  adopt  him 
as  the  representative  of  our  glory,  it  is  not 
to  a  restoration  of  the  Imperial  system  that 
we  shall  lend  ourselves.'  .  .  .  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  detailed  all  he 
had  done,  and  concluded  with  these  charac- 
teristic words,  '  My  friend,  you  will  not  weep 
■when  you  come  out  of  the  Tuileries.'  " 

There  was  a  touch  of  shame  in  that ;  it 
betrayed,  too,  something  ignominious  in  the 
nature  of  the  man.  The  Tuileries  then  was 
the  temple  in  which  he  worshipped ;  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bo- 
naparte sat  under  the  crimson  canopies. 
Clearly,  at  the  moment,  the  Bourbons  were 
at  a  discount.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was 
promising  to  die  for  his  people,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  running  away.  Napoleon  had  now 
recovered  his  dear  Marshal  Ney  : — 

"With  profound  sagacity,  having  divined 
all  that  the  marshal  had  prepared  to  say,  it  re- 
quired but  a  moment  to  inform  him  that  Ney 
would  encounter  him  at  once  with  excuses  and 
remonstrances.  Now,  he  wanted  to  dispense 
with  the  one,  and  to  spare  himself  the  other. 
He  met  him  with  open  arms,   exclaiming, 

*  Embrace  me,  my  dear  marshal.'    Then  Ney  , 


unfolded  his  papers,  and  was  about  to  begin, 
when  he  interfered.  *  You  have  no  need  to 
excuse  yourself,'  he  said  ;  *  your  excuses  and 
mine  are  to  be  found  in  events,  which  are 
stronger  than  men.  But  let  us  speak  no 
more  of  the  past,  and  indeed  only  remember 
it  that  we  may  conduct  ourselves  better  in 
the  future.'  After  these  preliminary  words, 
Napoleon,  leaving  the  marshal  no  time  to 
utter  a  word,  explained  to  him  the  position 
of  affairs.  .  .  .  He  declared  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  he  mentioned  what 
he  had  caused  to  be  said  at  Vienna ;  that  he 
relied  much  on  this  communication  and  the 
intervention  of  Marie  Louise  to  prevent  a 
fresh  struggle  with  Europe,  and  that,  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  would  surround  himself 
with  the  most  enlightened  men,  in  order  to 
deliberate  with  them  on  the  reforms  to  be 
effected  in  the  Imperial  constitution." 

Ney  was  anticipated  in  all  that  he  had 
proposed  to  say.  But  he  and  the  emperor 
pretended  to  be  more  mutually  satisfied  than 
they  actually  were.  Napoleon's  road  lay 
through  the  shadows  of  Fontainebleau : — 

"At  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  28th 
March,  he  entered  that  court  of  the  palace 
of  Fontainebleau  where,  eleven  months  pre- 
viously, he  had  addressed  his  adieux  to  the 
Imperial  Guard.  Already  a  group  of  cav- 
alry, deserters  from  the  army  of  Milan,  had 
arrived  to  form  his  guard.  On  setting  foot 
inside  the  palace,  Avhere  the  first  empire  had 
reached  its  end,  and  where  the  second  seemed 
likely  to  begin,  his  face  became  lit  up  as  by 
a  sent^pient  of  intense  satisfaction.  The  turn 
of  fortune  had  been  indeed  amazing,  and  in 
that  vast  mind,  which  at  Elba  had  been 
cured  of  all  illusions  (we  shall  presently  see 
the  proofs),  joy,  for  an  instant,  silenced  pol- 
icy." 

But  the  turmoil  at  the  Tuileries  !  The 
feeble  fury  of  the  Royalists  !  The  prospects 
of  a  second  emigration  !  The  glimpses  of 
coat-linings  in  the  wardrobes  of  gentlemen 
anxious  to  wear  their  garments  inside  out ! 
All  Paris  was  expectant.  The  very  horses 
in  the  cavalry  barracks  seemed  to  sniff  the 
approach  of  the  man  who  had  fed  so  many 
vultures.  Napoleon  being  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  Bourbon  thought  better  of  dying ;  the 
gates  of  the  palace  court  w^ere  closed  at 
eleven  o'clock ;  the  royal  family  entered  a 
carriage  ;  the  old  dynasty  drove  through  the 
silent  streets.     Next  morning  : — 

"  Great  anxiety  was  prevalent  throughout 
a  curious  multitude  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened.   Th.-jwere  some  servants  in  livery 
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gates, 
dome ; 
heard, 


moving  about,  but  not  a  single  officer  or  a 
single  guard  mounted,  except  the  ordinary 
groups  of  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
The  white  flag  floated  above  the  main 
some  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi!  were 
but  that  of  Vive  VEmpereur !  the 
military,  as  yet,  dared  not  utter.  Soon  the 
fatal  secret  was  discovered,  and  the  news 
filled  Paris  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

Then  assembled  the  spirits  of  the  resurgent 
empire.  First  came  Excelmans,  who  stalked 
through  the  chambers  and  corridors  of  the 
empty  palace,  and  ordered  the  tricolor  to  be 
set  floating.  Then  followed  Bassano,  E.o- 
vigo,  Decres,  Mollien,  Gaudin,  the  Queen 
Hortcnse  and  the  ex-queen  of  Spain,  the 
wife  of  Joseph.  In  a  moment  the  Tuileries 
was  crowded  with  the  Imperialist  aristoc- 
racy. About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
single  carriage  turned  from  the  Boulevards, 
outside  the  Invalides,  along  the  Quays,  and 
thence  to  the  gates : — 

"  The  carriage  was  driven  into  the  court 
before  any  one  knew  whom  it   contained. 
But  a  moment  sufficed  to  spread  the  intelli- 
gence.    Then,  Napoleon,  snatched  from  the 
hands  of  Caulaincourt,  Bertrand  and  Drouct, 
was  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  old  officers, 
seized  with  a  delirium  of  joy.     A  tremen- 
dous shout  of  Vive  VEmpereur !  had  given 
notice  to  the  crowd   of  high  functionaries 
that  swarmed  through  the  Tuileries.     They 
rushed  towards  the  staircase,  and,  forming 
a  current  opposed  to  that  of  the  officers,  who 
were  struggling  up,  a  sort  of  contest  took 
place  which  was  almost  alarming,  since  they 
were  smothering  one   another  and   stifling 
Napoleon.     They  carried   him   thus  to  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  uttering  frenzied  cries, 
and  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  unable 
to  conquer  the  emotion  he  felt,  allowed  some  j 
tears  to  escape,  and  then,  being  deposited  | 
on  the  floor,  walked  on  without  recognizing  } 
any  one,  but  yielding   his  hands    to  those  ! 
who  pressed  around  him,  kissing  them,  and  I 
overwhelming  him  with  homage.     In  a  few 
moments,  recovering  himself,  he  welcomed  ! 
his  most  faithful  adherents,  embraced  them,  i 
and,  without  taking  a  moment  for  repose,  | 
consulted  with  them  as  to  the  formation  of  I 
a  government."  j 

In  twenty  days  the  empire  had  been  re-  I 
established.     But  wise  men  looked  on  and  ' 
doubted.     Ilortense,  protected  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  had  remained  at  the  French 
capitol,    a    circumstance   which   embittered 
Napoleon  against  her  : —  : 


"  *  You  are  at  Paris  ! '  he  said,  on  per- 
ceiving her  ;  *  you  are  the  only  person  I  had 
not  wished  to  see  here.' — '  I  remained,'  she 
answered,  weeping,  *  to  nurse  my  mother.' — 
*  But  after  the  death  of  your  father  ! ' — *  Af- 
ter that  death  I  found  in  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander a  protector  for  my  children,  and  I  w^as 
compelled  to  take  care  of  their  prospects.' — 
'  Your  children !  better  for  them  exile  and 
misery  than  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia.' — *  But  you,  sire,  did  you  not  consent 
that  the  king  of  Rome  should  owe  the  Duchy 
of  Parma  to  the  generosity  of  that  prince  ? ' 
Not  replying  to  this  cogent  argument.  Na- 
poleon proceeded,  'And  this  action — who 
advised  you  to  it  ? '  (The  princess  was  plead- 
ing before  the  French  tribunals  to  recover 
the  custody  of  her  children.)  '  They  have 
forced  you  to  reveal  family  miseries  which 
ought  to  have  remained  concealed,  and  you 
have  lost  your  cause— -very  well  done  ! '  But 
immediately  repenting  his  severity,  and  open- 
ing his  arms  to  an  adopted  daughter  whom 
he  loved,  Napoleon  embraced  her,  saying,  *  I 
am  a  good  father,  you  know,  and  we  will 
speak  no  more  of  these  things.  You  saw, 
then,  our  poor  Josephine  die — in  the  midst 
of  our  disasters,  that  death  was  a  blow  to 
my  heart.' " 

The  file  of  ancient  comrades  lengthened 
— Cambaceres,  Bassano,  the  Dukes  Vicenza, 
Gacta,  Rovigo,  Decres,  Counts  Mollien, 
Rcgnaud  de  St.  Angely,  Lavalette  : — then, 
the  glorious  Davoust.  Fouche  played  a 
more  careful  game.  To  all  Napoleon  held 
moderate,  re-assuring,  even  caressing  lan- 
guage. "  I  was  a  year  in  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
and  there,  as  in  a  tomb,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
posterity."  He  thought  Austria  anxious  for 
peace,  and  England  crippled  by  her  debts. 
Vanity  might  induce  Russia,  and  hatred 
Prussia,  to  resume  the  war.  And  to  France 
he  promised  the  millennium.  But  he  knew 
that  war,  and  war  on  a  tenible  scale,  was  in- 
evitable. Alexander  of  Russia  had  pledged 
his  last  man  and  his  last  rouble  to  help  in 
crushing  him.  France  again  assumed  a 
martial  aspect.  Four  hundred  thousand 
men  were  to  take  the  field ;  two  hundred 
thousand  were  to  garrison  the  fortresses. 
Europe  burned  with  impatience  to  see 
these  new  legions  dispersed  and  the  dis- 
turber chained ;  and  M.  Thiers,  in  a  series 
of  eloquent  passages,  explains  how  it  had 
become  next  to  an  impossibility  that  the 
civilized  world  should  be  convinced  or  con- 
ciliated by  Napoleon.  But  in  the  estimation 
of  the  English  people,  he  assumes,  the  Bour- 
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bons  had  fallen,  and  Napoleon  risen  pro- 
portionately ;  so  that  the  Cabinet,  in  resolv- 
ing on  a  -^-ar  policy,  had  to  announce  with 
caution,  and  almost  with  an  apology.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  the 
preponderating  sentiment,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  was  in  favor  of  the  war.  The 
narrative  is  diffnse  in  the  explanation  it 
affords  of  the  exact  views  with  which  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  in  France  re- 
garded the  resumption  by  Napoleon  of  the 
Imperial  authority,  and  of  the  feelings  which 
animated  the  various  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  was,  we  think,  more  excitement 
than  confidence  in  the  sudden  show  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  populace.  The  revised 
Constitution  was  coldly  received  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  realm.  Because,  says  M.  Thiers, 
Prance  could  no  more  believe  a  Napoleon 
when  he  talked  of  liberty  than  Europe  could 
when  he  talked  of  peace.  The  Royalists 
were,  of  course,  hostile  ;  the  E-evolutionists 
suspected  the  champion  who  had  put  his 
feet  on  their  necks.  And  now,  on  the  first 
of  June,  Napoleon  meets  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  Shall  he  appear  as  emperor  or  gen- 
eral ?  He  wishes  to  appear  as  he  would 
when  taking  the  oath.  He  stands  forth, 
then,  in  robes  of  silk,  in  j)lurae  and  imperial 
mantle,  in  the  coronation  coach  drawn  by 
eight  horses  ;  fifty  thousand  soldiers  greet 
him  ;  a  gorgeous  amphitheatre  receives  the 
emperor,  the  army  and  the  multitude ;  the 
altar  fronts  the  throne  ;  a  hundred  cannon 


thunder  into  the  arena  ;  but  the  countenance 
of  Napoleon  is  sad :  he  has  no  wife  on  his 
right  hand  ;  on  his  left  hand  he  has  no  son. 
Both  are  away  from  him.  Laying  aside  his 
imperial  splendor,  he  distributes  standards 
to  the  legions  which  are  to  "fetch  his  wife 
and  son." 

He  is  impatient  to  be  in  the  field,  to  spring 
from  his  throne  into  his  saddle.  People 
around  him  think  he  is  melancholy ;  he 
never  smiles ;  perhaps  he  has  had  a  vision 
of  Waterloo  ;  possibly,  he  remembers  what 
they  had  been  saying  at  Vienna  about  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic.  And  in  this  mood, 
after  sundry  strange  night  vigils,  he  went  to 
Malmaison,  where  Josephine  had  died  in  the 
spring  of  the  last  year ;  he  stayed  several 
hours,  walking  through  the  chateau  and  the 
gardens  full  of  Josephine's  flowers.  "  Poor 
Josephine ! "  he  said  to  Hortense  at  every 
turn  of  the  walk  ;  "  I  think  I  see  her !  "  So 
he  ordered  a  portrait  of  Josephine  ;  kissed 
Hortense ;  said  to  Madame  Bertrand  as  he 
entered  the  carriage,  "  Let  us  hope,  Madame 
Bertrand,  that  we  may  not  soon  have  to  re- 
gret the  Isle  of  Elba," — and  went  to  Water- 
loo. A  week  later  he  did,  most  probably, 
regret  Elba,  and  much  else. 

M.  Thiers  has  two  superb  opportuni- 
ties left;  the  battle  in  Brabant,  and  St. 
Helena.  We  doubt  not  but  that  he  has 
nearly  completed  the  picture,  radiant  with 
the  life  of  an  unrivalled  epoch. 


Wine  Corks. — All  wines  which  have  been 
long  in  bottle  acquire  a  flavor  which  we  ascribe 
to  the  cork.  Tliis  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  if  we 
attributed  the  flavor  of  wine  which  has  been 
long  cellared  to  the  cask.  The  cause,  in  both 
cases,  is  fundamentally  the  same,  though  the 
accessory  circumstances  may  differ.  The  moist 
cork,  one  side  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
air,  allows,  equally  with  the  wood  of  the  wine- 
cask,  the  development  of  mould  plants.  The 
taste  and  smell  of  wine  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, identical  with  that  of  many  other  mouldy 
substances,  and  is  what  we  call  musty.  The 
mould  of  cork  differs  of  course  fi'om  that  of 
wood,  and  the  taste  is  consequently  not  exactly 
the  same.  The  smell  may  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived in  almost  every  warehouse  in  the  country. 


The  mould  grows  from  the  outside  to  the  inside, 
and  should  it  reach  the  inner  side  of  tlie  cask  or 
cork  it  imparts  a  taste  to  the  wine.  On  this  ac- 
count old  wine-casks  must  from  time  to  time  be 
cleansed  outside  and  inside,  and  new  corks 
must  be  put  into  the  bottles,  even  when  the  old 
ones  are  unhurt.  If  the  inside  of  the  cork  be 
covered  with  resin  or  sealing-wax,  tlie  entrance 
of  air  is  cut  off,  and  the  formation  of  mould 
hindered,  though  not  prevented.  Wines  which 
have  been  long  in  bottle  ofcen  acquire  an  un- 
pleasant taste  from  this  mouldiness ;  they  are 
brought  out  to  do  honor  to  a  guest,  and  praise 
is  expected  which  cannot  honestly  be  given.  It 
really  seems  strange  that  in  this  age,  when  so 
many  other  means  can  be  employed,  cork  should 
still  be  made  use  of  to  stop  bottles. — Mulder's 
Chemistry  of  Wine. 
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From  Macmillan-s  Magazine. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

Cromer,  August  12,  1861. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Your  contributors 
are  probably  just  now  scattered,  or  scatter- 
ing, over  the  whole  of  Europe,  if  not  farther. 
Having  myself  been  away  from  town  since 
the  3cl,  I  don't  know  much  of  what  may 
have  been  the  talk  there  about  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Northern 
army  at  Manassas  Junction.  You  may  have 
fixed  on  some  one  to  write  on  the  subject, 
and  in  that  case  you  can  consign  this  letter 
to  the  waste-paper  basket ;  but,  if  there  is 
no  one  told  off  for  this  duty,  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  volunteer,  for  I  do  think  that  the  tone 
of  all  our  leading  journals  (so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see  them  in  this  delightfully 
quiet  little  fishing  village),  has,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Spectator,  been  ungen- 
erous and  unfair,  and  has  not  represented 
the  better  mind  of  England.  At  the  same 
time,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  to  put  what  I  have  to  say  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  for  which  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  defeat,  this 
panic  at  Manassas  Junction,  had  it  been  ten 
times  as  disastrous  as  it  has  been,  has  not 
altered  in  the  least,  and  cannot  alter,  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  great  question  at 
issue.  A  truism  this,  no  doubt ;  but  for  all 
that,  when  one  sees  the  way  in  which  mere 
success  is  worshipped  here,  and  the  sudden 
spring  which  the  South  has  made  into  popu- 
larity in  newspaper  columns  since  the  last 
mails,  a  truism  which  needs  repeating  !  If 
the  North  were  right  before,  they  are  right 
now,  though  defeated.  If  the  Confederates 
were  rebels  before,  they  are  rebels  still, 
though  triumphant  for  the  moment. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  remain  a  na- 
tion at  all,  they  had  not  only  the  right,  but 
were  bound  by  every  feeling  of  national 
honor  to  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  the  Se- 
cessionists to  reason.  How  did  they  set 
about  the  work  ?  They  were  utterly  unpre- 
pared, without  troops,  without  officers,  with- 
out military  stores.  Their  troops  had  been 
carefiJ^y  scattered  in  small  detachments 
over  the  Western  and  Southern  States  ;  the 
officers  were  almost  all  Southerners,  who  re- 
signed their  commissions  and  joined  the 
rebels  ;  the  stores  had  been  accumulated  in 
the   Southern    forts   and    arsenals.      Thev 


waited  as  long  as  there  was  hope  of  an  ami- 
cable arrangement ;  when  that  hope  came 
to  nothing,  at  the  word  df  the  President  the 
whole  North  rose  as  one  man.  That  rising 
was  as  grand,  as  noble  a  national  act,  as 
any  wh^ch  we  have  seen,  or  are  likely  to  see, 
in  our  generation.  It  wrung  an  approval 
even  from  that  portion  of  the  press  and  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  were  most  exasper- 
ated at  the  unlucky  Morrill  tariff,  and  at  the 
menacing  attitude  which  the  President's  gov- 
ernment chose  to  assume  toward  us. 

Have  they  flinched  from  their  work  ?  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  a  regiment  or  two  of  volun- 
teers enlisted  for  three  months,  who  are 
going  home  ;  but  the  nation  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  turning  back.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  nation,  though  they  may  show  their  reso- 
lution in  ways  w'hich  do  not  please  us — 
which  would  not  be  ours,  perhaps,  under 
like  circumstances — do  show  the  most  un- 
flinching resolution  to  go  through  with  what 
they  have  begun.  When  this  is  so  no 
longer,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sneer  at 
them. 

Then,  as  to  the  battle  itself,  and  the 
panic  ;  what  is  the  fair  view  of  it  ?  By  the 
time  this  letter  is  printed,  we  may,  perhaps, 
have  full  d'etails  ;  at  present  one  has  nothing 
beyond  the  barest  possible  despatches,  and 
a  set  of  one-sided  accounts,  written  under 
strong  excitement,  to  go  upon.  From  these, 
however,  we  find  that  there  was  a  deter- 
mined struggle  of  many  hours  before  the 
Northern  troops  were  beaten.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis' despatch  begins,  "  Manassas  Junction, 
Sunday  night.  Night  has  closed  upon  a 
hard-fought  field ;  our  forces  are  victorious," 
etc.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  as  yet 
that  the  troops  which  were  in  action  did  not 
behave  gallantly,  but  much  the  other  way. 
Some  regiments  are  reported  as  "  cut  to 
pieces."  I  think  that  these  are  most  likely 
New  England  or  New  York  Regiments,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Americans,  and  well  organ- 
ized— men  who  knew  what  they  were  fight- 
ing for,  and  how  to  fight.  All  accounts  agree 
in  the  statement  that  the  troops  which  took 
the  lead  in  the  panic  were  a  rabble  of  all  na- 
tions, Americans,  Irish,  Germans  and  oth- 
ers, who  had  been  hastily  thrown  together, 
and  half  drilled.  They  will  fight  well  enough 
yet,  when  they  have  been  made  into  regu- 
lars ;  but  volunteers,  to  fight  well,  must  be 
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borne  up  by  enthusiasm  for  a  cause,  which 
here  was  wholly  wanting.  And,  as  to  the 
panic,  we  may  just  as  well  remember,  what 
has  been  so  well  put  in  the  Spectator^  that 
these  troops,  *'  in  their  maddest  excitement, 
did  nothing  which  was  ijot  done  by  the 
Frenchmen  who,  within  five  days,  drove  the 
first  infantry  in  Europe  back  from  the  hill 
of  Valmy." 

The  advance  was  premature,  badly 
planned,  and  not  well  executed.  This  is 
surely  natural  enough  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  war.  It  seems  that  the  Northern 
press  are  largely  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment. And  here,  again,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  any  thing  but  contempt  and  hard 
words.  On  the  news  of  the  defeat,  all  the 
best  of  the  Northern  papers  have  acknowl- 
edged their  error,  and  formally  undertaken 
to  abstain  from  military  criticism.  Our  own 
papers  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of  acknowl- 
edging themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  of  ab- 
staining from  criticism,  however  ill-judged, 
on  any  matter  under  the  sun,  that  I  confess 
to  being  rather  struck  by  this  action  of  the 
American  journalists. 

While  speaking  of  American  journals  I 
may  remark  that  the  passages  cited  in  the 
Times,  and  other  papers,  which  have  so  dis- 
gusted and  angered  many  of  us,  are  from 
the  Ne?o  York  Herald,  a  notoriously  South- 
ern paper,  and  one  of  the  most  scurrilous 
journals  in  the  whole  States.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  the  office  of  this  paper 
was  with  difficulty  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion. Since  that  time  it  has  not  dared  to 
show  its  Southern  sympathies,  but  has  de- 
voted itself,  in  the  obvious  interests  of  its 
clients,  to  the  work  of  embroiling  the  North- 
ern States  with  us  by  its  unscrupulous  and 
lying  virulence.  I  quite  admit  that  the  tone 
of  the  government  and  people  of  the  North 
has  been  such  as  deeply  to  grieve  and  dis- 
appoint every  right-minded  Englishman ; 
but  don't  let  us  saddle  them  with  the  fran- 
tic slanders  of  the  New  York  Herald.  These 
must  be  put  in  all  fairness  to  the  credit  of 
the  South. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  without 
immediate  reference  to  the  great  cause  in  is- 
sue. I  believe  that,  apart  from  that  cause, 
the  North  are  entitled  to  our  good  wishes. 
They  are  in  the  right,  apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  slavery.  If  they  really  mean  to  leave 
"  State  rights  "  untouched — if  they  are  not 


even  fighting  to  keep  '<  the  territories  "  free 
— if,  as  we  are  often  told  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles, slavery  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  war 
at  all — I  must  repeat  that  they  are  emphat- 
ically right. 

But  does  anybody  seriously  believe  this  ? 
Will  any  serious  person  get  up  and  say,  in 
his  own  name,  or  write  in  his  own  name,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  war — the  point 
really  at  issue,  from  first  to  last — has  not 
been,  and  is  not  (to  put  it  at  the  lowest), 
whether  slavery  shall  be  confined  to  its 
present  limits  in  North  America,  or  allowed 
to  extend  as  and  where  it  can  ?  That  was  the 
issue ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  still.  But  those 
who  entered  on  the  war  with  this  as  the  goal 
of  their  hopes  and  efforts,  who  would  gladly 
have  accepted  the  limitation  of  slavery  to  its 
present  limits  a  few  months  or  weeks  ago, 
will,  unless  they  are  very  different  men  from 
what  I  believe  them  to  be — unless  the  teach- 
ing of  all  history  is  vain — not  be  content 
now  with  this  compromise.  The  great  cause 
of  freedom  will  draw  them,  and  the  nation 
after  them,  along  paths  which  they  would 
never  have  sought  for  themselves. 

It  is  the  battle  of  human  freedom  which 
the  North  are  fighting,  and  which  should 
draw  to  them  the  sympathy  of  every  Eng- 
lishman, and  make  him  cast  to  the  winds  all 
Morrill  tariffs  and  angry  talk  about  Canada, 
all  bad  manners  and  hard  words.  If  the 
North  is  beaten,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  such 
as  has  not  come  on  the  world  since  Chris- 
tendom arose.  An  empire  will  be  founded 
in  these  Southern  States  on  the  simple  base 
of  slavery,  having  no  other  starting-point 
or  principle  whatever  than  their  right  to  en- 
slave men  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  speculate  upon  what  the  acts 
and  policy  of  such  a  State  will  be.  The 
world  will  see  that  soon  enough,  should  it 
arise.  Meantime,  the  Northern  States  stand 
alone  between  us  and  it,  and  the  greatest 
misfortune  which  can  happen  to  us  and  to 
mankind  will  be  their  defeat. 

God  grant  that  they  may  hold  on,  and  be 
strong !  God  grant  that  they  may  remem- 
ber that  the  greatest  triumphs  have  always 
come,  and  must  always  come  to  men  through 
the  greatest  humiliations.  God  himself  could 
not  set  men  free  but  through  this  rule. 
I  am  yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Hughes.  * 
*  Author  of  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
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From  (Forney's)  Press,  Philadelphia,  12  Sept. 
SLAVERY  AND  THE   PvEBELLION. 

It  is  a*significant  and  singular  fact  that 
out  of  the  very  prosperity  of  the  slave  inter- 
est in  this  country,  indirectly,  arose  the  re- 
bellion which  now  threatens  to  terribly  in- 
jure, if  not  to  destroy  it.  While  the  halls  of 
Congress  were  resounding  year  after  year 
with  clamors  for  better  protection  for  slav- 
ery, the  "  peculiar  institution  "  was  so  well 
protected  that  slaves  were  constantly  rising 
in  value  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
species  of  property  in  our  country.  This  in- 
crease was  not  spasmodic  or  irregular,  but 
steady  and  constant,  and  it  was  kept  up  un- 
til the  slaves  of  the  United  States  sold  for  a 
price  far  beyond  that  ever  obtained  for  them 
in  any  other  nation  in  which  slavery  had 
been  tolerated.  All  this  continued  to  the 
moment  when  the  long-cherished  secession 
heresies  of  the  South  culminated  in  open  in- 
surrection against  the  Government ;  and  it 
afforded  the  very  strongest  proof  that  could 
have  been  given  of  the  confidence  of  the  cap- 
italists of  the  Slave  States  in  the  security  of 
slavery  while  the  Union  was  unbroken  and 
unassailed.  But  out  of  this  high  price  of 
slaves,  which  was  an  overwhelming  and  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  flimsy  pretences  by 
which  the  secession  demagogues  endeavored 
to  justify  their  treason,  arose  the  very  feel- 
ing which  was  one  of  the  strongest  levers 
used  in  precipitating  the  Cotton  States  into 
revolution.  AVe  allude  to  the  demand  for 
the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  which  suddenly 
attained  a  surprising  degree  of  popularity  in 
that  section.  The  planters  grew  tired  of 
paying  $1,400  or  $1,500  for  field  hands  from 
the  Border  States,  and  the  poor  whites  be- 
gan to  consider  that  there  was  something 
very  unjust  in  compelling  them  either  to  pay 
for  slaves  a  sum  which  they  could  not  com- 
mand, or  to  dispense  with  their  services  al- 
together,  when  by  an  abrogation  of    the 
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United  States  laws  against  the  African  slave 
trade  they  might  obtain  supplies  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  per  head.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  which,  until  the  last  fsAv  years, 
was  rarely  or  never  spoken  of  without  hor- 
ror, as  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  calami- 
ties, by  the  masses  of  the  Cotton  States,  be- 
gan to  be  considered  by  them  an  essential 
condition  of  their  prosperity — not  on  account 
of  the  reasons  they  put  forward,  that  slave 
property  was  insecure  in  the  Union,  but 
really  because  the  policy  of  our  Government 
had  rendered  it  so  secure  and  profitable  that 
slaves  commanded  a  higher  price  than  they 
wished  to  pay.  These  pro-slavery  philoso- 
phers, however,  were  as  short-sighted  in 
their  views  of  their  selfish  interests  as  they 
were  cruel  and  treasonable  in  their  designs. 
They  forgot  that  the  first  effect  of  their  blows 
against  the  Union  would  be  the  infliction  of 
a  terrible  blow,  by  themselves,  upon  their  fa- 
vorite institution — that  in  trying  to  destroy 
the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  its 
laws  against  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  so 
that  they  might  buy  slaves  for  a  small  sum, 
they  would  so  diminish  the  value  of  slave  la- 
bor, destroy  the  sale  of  its  products,  and  un- 
dermine the  permanence  and  security  of  the 
institution  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
slaves  were  worth  having  at  any  price,  and  in 
some  states,  questionable  whether  they  could 
be  held  in  bondage  at  all.  The  comparison 
may  be  a  trite  and  not  very  complimentary 
one,  but  they  acted  like  the  dog  who  in  cross- 
ing the  stream  lost  his  meat  by  grasping  at 
its  shadow.  And  now,  whatever  damage  has 
been  or  may  be  done  to  their  institution, 
they  must  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
rash  counsels  of  their  own  trusted  leaders. 
Whatever  glory  or  blame  may  be  attached 
to  the  infliction  of  the  severe  blows  upon  it, 
that  have  already  injured  or  will  hereafter 
injure  it,  is  due  to  those  great  practical  Abo- 
litionists in  disguise  who  figure  as  the  saints 
of  the  pro-slavery  calendar. 


CANNON. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?    No  !  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep,  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure 
meet 


To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat, 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ; 
Arm  !  arm  !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening 

roar.  — Byron. 
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AN  AEAB  NEWSPAPER. 
As  the  AtJienceu7n  takes  cognizance  of  lit- 
erature and  its  progress  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  appeared  to  me  that  an  Arabic 
newspaper,  published  at  Beirout,  in  Syria, 
would  merit  your  attention.  This  journal 
(of  which  by  the  kindness  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  I  have  the  number  of  the  7th 
of  June  now  before  me)  is  a  weekly  news- 
paper, which,  in  imitation  of  its  European 
contemporaries,  styles  itself  (siyasi,  edebi, 
muttejeri)  political,  moral,  and  commercial, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  local  pa- 
pers. The  amateur  of  Oriental  languages 
will  be  much  amused  to  see  how  such  words 
as  subscription,  advertisement,  office,  agents 
are  expressed  respectively  by  isJitirak,  ilan, 
mekteb  (a  most  appropriate  word,  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  one  adopted  by  the 
modern  Greeks  to  express  this  idea ;  viz., 
ypa(peiov)  ;  and,  lastly,  agents  by  "  those  who 
write  the  names  "  (of  subscribers)  cJiez  eiix. 
Again,  he  will  be  struck  by  finding  the  first 
rude  attempts  at  leading  articles.  In  the 
number  of  last  month,  for  example,  there 
were  articles  on  the  Warlike  Preparation  in 
Europe,  the  American  War,  the  AVarsaw 
Massacres,  etc., — which,  though  weak  com- 
pared to  the  articles  in  our  newspapers,  in- 
dicate a  great  step  in  advance.  The  very 
fact  of  their  making  this  comparison,  and 
their  reflection  on  it,  and  their  taking  notice 
of  the  American  affairs  at  all,  is  something 
for  a  nation  whom  many  regard  as  complete 
barbarians.  It  is  also  somewhat  curious  to 
find  the  names  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  Grifiith  figuring  in  Arabic, — the  latter 
asking  the  former  why  the  Austrians  have 
not  withdrawn  their  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  Italy.  Garibaldi  (whom  they  call  Jari- 
haldi),  the  Emperor  Napoleon  {Emheratur 
Nabulion),  and  Victor  Emmanuel  (Fiktor 
Imanuel)  may  now  see  their  names  in  Arabic 
and  their  acts  recounted  for  the  edification 
of  the  Mussulmans.  In  the  same  manner 
the  doings  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  the 
pope,  the  massacres  in  Warsaw,  the  state 
of  afi'airs  in  Naples,  etc.,  are  duly  reported. 
Amongst  the  words  I  have  noticed  imported, 
coined,  or  adopted  to  express  modern  ideas 
are  :  Jumal,  for  newspaper, —  Mejliss-ul- 
umum,  for   House  of  Commons, — Beis-ul- 
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MusJieikJia,  President  of  the  Senate  (in 
America), — Fahor  or  Sejine  hulcliariye,  for 
steamer  or  steam-vessel, — and  JResail  tele- 
grafiye,  telegraphic  despatches.  The  mer- 
chant may  also  learn  that  discount  {islcat) 
at  the  Bank  of  England  is  at  six  per  cent 
{fl  el  maye),  the  Turkish  loan  at  seventy- 
three,  and  the  state  of  the  corn  and  silk 
markets.  An  advertisement,  also,  in  one  of 
the  May  numbers,  whieh,  by  the  way,  had  a 
conspicuous  position  and  importance  gi\X'n 
to  it,  which  its  European  brethren  would 
much  envy,  stated  that  a  certain  Prof.  Bet- 
ers  had  adapted  the  wonderful  tale  of  Bil- 
binsun  Kruzi  (Robinson  Crusoe)  from  the 
English  language,  and  that  the  first  part  was 
just  printed,  price  twenty-two  grush.  In 
the  number  of  the  7th  of  June  is  seen,  un- 
der the  head  "  Home  Intelligence,"  an  ac- 
count of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Syria  j  and  in  one  of  the  previous  num- 
bers a  description  of  an  asylum  lately  es- 
tablished for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  massacres,  and  the  pasha's 
visit  to  it.  The  translation  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  American  President  to  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  number  of  the  30th  of  May.  On  the 
whole,  the  publication  is  exceedingly  credit- 
able, and  may  become  a  great  instrument  of 
civilization.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  es- 
tablished four  years  speaks  much  for  the 
possibility  of  introducing  such  Anglo-Ori- 
ental productions.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  although  not  very  creditable  to  us, 
that  the  French  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  in 
the  East,  seem  to  have  got  far  before  us,  and 
their  influence,  language,  and  manners  to 
have  taken  a  deeper  root  than  ours.  There 
is  every  evidence  of  this  paper  being  an 
imitation  of  a  French  one :  they  have 
adopted  their  word  journal,  although  so 
chary  of  admitting  any  foreign  word  into 
the  language, — coin  their  new  words  after 
French  models, — and,  in  the  French  fash- 
ion, have  a  tale  at  the  end,  continued  from 
number  to  number.  In  this  tale  is  to  be 
noted  an  immense  improvement — the  adop- 
tion of  paragraphs.  What  may  we  expect 
after  this  ?  Perhaps  a  time  may  come  when 
we  may  even  have  the  Arabs  punctuating  ! 
Charles  Wells. 
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NEW   BOOKS. 

Mr.  Putnam  continues  his  Rebellion  Record, — which  will  preserve  for  posterity  some 
of  the  features  of  the  monster, — from  whom  God  grant  us  a  safe  deliverance. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

L.  E.  P. — Will  you  not  favor  us  with  your  address  ? 

P. — Thanks !  We  felt  that  the  sacrifice  of  space,  then,  was  considerable.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  lose  the  article,  or  the  others  of  that  class.  They  increase  the  value  of  our  vol- 
umes.   And  the  proportion  they  fill  is  a  small  one,  after  all. 

To  all  our  Friends. — Please  read  the  second  page  of  cover,  and  help  us  to  get  over  thfl 
evil  days,  and  to  begin  1862  with  renewed  courage. 
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A   NATIONAL    CURRENCY    AND    SINKING    FUND. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Carrying  out  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  17  July, 
1861, 1  now  submit  to  you  in  full  a  plan  for 

A   NATIONAL    CURRENCY    AND    SINKING 
FUND. 

Let  the  United  States  deposit  Coin  and 
Bullion  in  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and 
make  all  the  nati(tnal  expenditure  by  Mint 
Drafts  at  sight  upon  the  same  ;  such  drafts 
to  be  payable  also  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton ;  and  to  be  for  the  sums  usually  repre- 
sented by  bank  notes,  not  under  five  dollars. 

Persons  who  receive  these  drafts  will  pay 
them  away  to  others,  or  deposit  them  in 
banks  for  safe-keeping.  The  banks  will  not 
ordinarily  draw  the  coin,  for  they  can  usu- 
ally pay  demands  upon  them  by  these  drafts. 
Coin  will  only  be  needed  for  exportation,  or 
for  convenience  of  change.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  would  be  desirable  to  pay  in 
quarter  eagles,  or  in  silver  ;  for  exportation, 
in  large  coin,  or  in  stamped  bars  of  bullion. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  now  a  circulation  equal  to  100  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  this  is  considerably 
below  its  average  amount,  we  may  suppose 
that  by  next  year  it  will  be  found  that  Such 
an  amount  of  Mint  Drafts  has  remained 
in  permanent  circulation,  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  invest  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
uncalled-for  coin  and  bullion  in  the  purchase 
from  the  people  of  United  States  Stocks ;  and 
an  equal  amount  annually  thereafter.  Let 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  these  Stocks  be 
also  so  invested. 

Our  increasing  population,  capital,  and 
trade  would  probably  make  it  practicable  to 
continue  this  annual  investment  for  twenty 
years,  say  till  1881,  by  which  time  we  shall 
have  absorbed  400  millions  of  United  States 
Stock,  and  shall  have  a  national  paper  circu- 
lation, payable  on  demand  at  the  most  con- 
venient points,  of  200  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  currency,  with  a  full  proportion  of  gold 
and  silver,  will  then  be  better  than  it  ever 
has  been. 

That  such  an  amount  of  Mint  Drafts 
would  be  needed,  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, when  we  consider  that  our  population 
will  then  be  sixty  millions,  and  that  our 
business  will  have  increased  in  still  greater 
proportion. 

In  calculating  the  following  table,  fractions 
are  rejected  to  the  amount  of  about  ten 
millions. 

Living  Age  Office,  Boston,  20  Sept.,  1861. 


1862 

First  investment, 

-    $10,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

700,000 

1863 

Second  investment,    - 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-      20,700,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

1,449,000 

1864 

Third  investment, 

10,000,000 

Principal,  say, 

-       32,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

2,000,000 

1865 

Fourth  investment,    - 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-       44,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

3,000,000 

1866 

Fifth  investment, 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-       57,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

4,000,000 

1867 

Sixth  investment, 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

71,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

5,000,000 

1868 

Seventh  investment,  - 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-       86,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

6,000,000 

1869 

Eighth  investment,    - 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

.     102,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

7,000,000 

1870 

Ninth  investment, 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     119,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

8,000,000 

1871 

Tenth  investment,     - 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     137,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

9,000,000 

1872 

Eleventh  investment. 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     156,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       11,000,000 

1873 

Twelfth  investment,  - 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     177,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

12,000,000 

1874 

Thirteenth  investment. 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     199,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       14,000,000 

1875 

Fourteenth  investment, 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     223,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       15,000,000 

1876 

Fifteenth  investment, 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     248,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       17,000,000 

1877 

Sixteenth  investment, 

-       10,000,000 

Principal, 

-    275,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       19,000,000 

1878 

Seventeenth  investment, 

-       10,000.000 

Principal, 

-     304,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       21,000,000 

1879 

Eighteenth  investment, 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     335,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       23,000,000 

1880 

Nineteenth  investment, 

10,000,000 

Principal, 

-     368,000,000 

Interest  one  year,  - 

-       26,000,000 

1881 

Twentieth  investment. 

-       10,000,000 
404,000,000 
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From  The  AthenjEum. 
CORTES  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
Summary  of  the  Acts  of  Don  Fernando 
Cortes — [Archivo  Mexicano  :  Documentos 
para  la  Historia  de  Mexico.  Sumario  de 
la  Besidencia  tomada  a  D.  Fernando  Cor- 
tes, Gobcrnador  y  Capitan  General  de  la 
N.  E.  y  a  otros  Gohernadores  y  Of  dales  de 
la  Misma.  Palaeografiado  del  original  por 
el  Lie.  Ignacio  Lopez  Rayon].  (Mexico, 
Tipographia  de  Vicente  Garcia  Torres.) 

Fascinated  ourselves  by  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer and  attractive  qualities  of  Cortes,  we 
should  have  expected  that  the  modern  Mexi- 
cans— the  descendants  of  his  ancient  com- 
rades and  compatriots — would  have  cher- 
ished his  memory  and  been  proud  of  his 
fame  as  their  national  hero.  Strange  to  say, 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  1823  the  mob  would 
have  broken  open  his  tomb,  in  order  to  scat- 
ter his  ashes  to  the  winds,  had  they  not  been 
anticipated  by  some  friends  who  secretly  re- 
moved the  relics.  In  the  present  day,  we 
cannot  travel  in  Mexico  without  finding  that 
the  feeling  towards  Cortes  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  entertained  by  those  who 
have  formed  their  judgment  of  him  solely 
from  a  perusal  of  Prescott's  pages.  The 
Mexican's  admiration  of  his  showy  qualities 
is  seasoned  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  depre- 
ciation ;  and  dark  stories  of  guilt  and  cruelty, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  are  readily  pro- 
duced in  support  of  their  opinion. 

How  comes  such  a  feeling  to  prevail  ? 
Where  there  is  smoke  there  must  Ibe  some 
fire ;  and  it  may  either  be  that  this  is  the 
smoke  issuing  from  the  accusations  made 
against  Cortes  in  his  lifetime,  and  dismissed 
by  Prescott  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  or  that 
Prescott  has  erred  in  so  treating  them,  and 
that  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Mexi- 
cans is  the  true  one — that  many  of  these  ac- 
cusations were  true,  and  that  history  must 
accept  them  as  flaws  on  the  character  of  this 
great  man.  The  author,  or  rather  compiler, 
of  the  work  which  we  have  noted  at  the  head 
of  this  article  takes  the  latter  view  ;  and  in 
his  published  extracts  from  the  Mexican 
archives  we  have,  doubtless,  the  long-for- 
gotten source  whence  many  of  these  stories 
and  much  of  this  feeling  have  arisen. 

The  documents  here  published  exist  in  the 
archives  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  were  de- 
ciphered and  copied  by  Rayon,  a  lawyer 
there.  They  consist  of  the  instructions  from 
!the  king  to  Luys  Ponce  de  Leon — his  secret 


instructions — the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, etc.,  and  a  criminal  process  brought, 
at  the  instance  of  his  wife's  mother  and 
brother,  against  Cortes  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife. 

The  charges  involved  in  these  documents 
were  all  known  to  Prescott,  and  summarily 
and  ex  cathedra  disposed  of  in  a  couple  of 
pages,  as  follows  : — 

"  A  remarkable  document  still  exists, 
called  the  Pesquisa  Secreta,  or  Secret  In- 
quiry, which  contains  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Cortes.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Audience,  and  signed 
by  the  several  members.  The  document  is 
very  long,  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  folio 
pages.  The  name  and  testimony  of  every 
witness  are  given,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
mass  of  loathsome  details,  such  as  might  bet- 
ter suit  a  prosecution  in  a  petty  municipal 
court  than  that  of  a  great  officer  of  the 
Crown.  The  charges  are  eight  in  number, 
involving,  among  other  crimes,  that  of  a  de- 
liberate design  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  crown  ;  that  of  the  murder  of  two  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  out  to  su- 
persede him  ;  of  the  murder  of  his  own  wife, 
Catijlina  Xuarez  ;  of  extortion  and  of  licen- 
tious practices  ;  of  offences,  in  short,  which, 
from  their  private  nature,  would  seem  to 
have  little  to  do  with  his  conduct  as  a  pub- 
lic man.  The  testimony  is  vague,  and  often 
contradictory  ;  the  witnesses,  for  the  most 
part,  obscure  individuals ;  and  the  few  per- 
sons of  consideration  among  them  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  his  de- 
cided enemies.  AVhen  it  is  considered  that 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  in  the  absence  of 
Cortes,  before  a  court  the  members  of  which 
were  personally  unfriendly  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  furnished  with  no  specification  of  the 
charges,  and  had  no  opportunity,  conse- 
quently, of  disproving  them,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  this  paper  as  a  legal  document. 
When  it  is  added  that  no  action  was  taken 
on  it  by  the  government  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it  simply 
as  a  monument  of  the  malice'of  his  enemies. 
It  has  been  drawn  by  the  curious  antiquary 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  it  had  been  so 
long  consigned  in  the  Indian  archives  at  Se- 
ville ;  but  it  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  the 
historian  than  to  show  that  a  great  name  in 
the  sixteenth  century  exposed  its  possessor 
to  calumnies  as  malignant  as  it  has  at  any 
time  since." 

•Now,  we  hold  that  no  historian  has  a  right 
to  form  a  verdict  for  the  reader  in  this  way 
without  producing  the  evidence  upon  which 
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he  lias  arrived  at  it.  It  is  no  matter  that  the 
author  has  formed  a  right  verdict.  Let  him 
give  his  opinion,  plead  in  support  of  it,  and 
sum  up  as  he  pleases,  but,  at  least,  let  him, 
also,  tell  the  reader  what  is  the  evidence 
which  he  has  rejected,  and  why.  If  he  does 
not  do  so,  his  verdict  will  not,  and  should 
not,  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  so  here.  Had 
Mr.  Prescott  presented  to  the  reader  even  a 
summary  of  the  evidence  for  the  charges 
which  he  repudiates,  and  discussed  the  evi- 
dence for  or  against  them  with  greater  de- 
liberation, the  work  which  we  are  now  notic- 
ing would  probably  never  have  seen  the 
light.  It  is,  we  think,  if  taken  without  ex- 
planation or  examination,  calculated  to  dam- 
age the  character  of  Cortes  most  materially ; 
for  there  is  an  amount  of  vraisemblance  and 
consistency  in  the  evidence  given  which 
leaves  an  impression  of  its  truthfulness ;  and 
yet,  admitting  its  perfect  truthfulness  and 
bona  fides,  it  seems  to  us  to  contain  intrin- 
sic evidence  of  Cortes'  innocence. 

It  will  answer  the  reader's  purpose  if  we 
take  the  most  flagrant,  and  apparently  the 
best  supported  case, — viz.,  that  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife, — and  give  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  it. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  some  of 
the  allusions,  we  may  shortly  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  the  chief  circum- 
stances connected  with  Cortes'  marriage 
with  Doiia  Catalina.    Prescott  tells  us  that — 

**  among  the  families  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Cuba  was  one  of  the  name  of 
Xuarez,  from  Granada,  in  old  Spain.  It 
consisted  of  a  brother  and  four  sisters  re- 
markable for  their  beauty.  With  one  of 
them,  named  Catalina,  the  susceptible  heart 
of  the  young  soldier  became  enamored.  How 
far  the'  intimacy  was  carried  on  is  not  quite 
certain  ;  but  it  appears  he  gave  his  promise 
to  marry  her,  a  promise  which  when  the  time 
came,  and  reason,  it  may  be,  had  got  the 
better  of  passion,  he  showed  no  alacrity  in 
keeping.  He  resisted,  indeed,  all  remon- 
strances to  this  effect  from  the  lady's  family, 
backed  by  the  governor,  and  somewhat 
sharpened,  no  doubt,  in  the  latter  by  the  par- 
ticular interest  he  took  in  one  of  the  fair  sis- 
ters, who  is  said  not  to  have  repaid  it  with 
ingratitude." 

This  must  have  been  about  the  year  1511. 
By  and  by,  however,  "  for  some  reason  not 
explained,  perhaps  from  policy,  he  now  re- 
linquished his   objections  to  the  marriage 


with  Catalina  Xuarez.  Be  thus  secured  tht 
good  offices  of  lier  family."  There  is  some 
inconsistency  here,  for  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  what  value  could  be  attached  to 
these  good  offices,  when  we  are  told  by  Pres- 
cott, in  the  next  page,  that  "  his  days  glided 
smoothly  away  in  the  society  of  his  beauti- 
ful wife,  who,  however  ineligible  as  a  connec- 
tion from  the  inferiority  of  her  condition,  ap- 
pears to  have  fulfilled  all  the  relations  of  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  partner.  Indeed, 
he  was  often  heard  to  say,  at  this  time,  '  that 
he  lived  as  happily  with  her  as  if  she  had 
been  the  daughter  of  a  duchess.'  Fortune," 
says  Prescott,  "  gave  him  the  means  in  after- 
life of  verifying  the  truth  of  his  assertion." 
He  should  have  said  making  comparison  be- 
tween her  and  the  daughter  of  a  duchess  j 
for  whether  he  verified  the  assertion  (not 
verified  the  truth  of  the  assertion)  or  not, 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show.  A 
testamentary  expression  of  confidence  and 
love  in  his  second  wife  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  such ;  and  the  issue  is  now  raised 
further,  whether  it  icas  fortune  that  gave  him 
the  means  of  doing  so,  or  a  more  direct  in- 
terference of  his  own. 

After  living  w'ith  her  for  some  time  in 
pastoral  retirement  in  Cuba,  he  sailed  on 
the  course  of  adventures  which  terminated 
in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  firmly  seated  there  as  conqueror 
and  governor  that  Catalina  joined  him.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  thus  told  by  Pres- 
cott : — 

"  His  own  wife,  Dofia  Catalina  Xuarez, 
was  among  those  who  came  over  from  the 
Islands  to  New  Spain.  According  to  Ber- 
nal  Diaz,  her  coming  gave  him  no  particular 
satisfaction.  It  is  possible,  since  his  mar- 
riage with  her  seems  to  have  been  entered 
into  with  reluctance,  and  her  lowly  condi- 
tion and  connections  stood  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  his  future  advancement.  Yet  they 
lived  happily  together  for  several  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Las  Casas,  and 
whatever  he  may  liave  felt,  he  had  the  gen- 
erosity or  the  prudence  not  to  betray  his 
feelings  to  the  world.  On  landing,  Doiia 
Catalina  was  escorted  by  Sandoval  to  the 
capital,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by 
her  husband,  and  all  the  respect  paid  to  her 
to  which  she  was  entitled  by  her  elevated 
rank.  But  the  climate  of  the  table-land  was 
not  suited  to  her  constitution,  and  she  died 
three  months  after  her  arrival, — of  asthma, 
according  to   Bernal  Diaz,  but  her   death 
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seems  to  have  been  too  sudden  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  that  disease.  Her  death  happened 
so  opportunely  for  his  rising  fortunes,  that 
a  charge  of  murder  by  her  husband  has 
found  more  credit  with  the  vulgar  than  the 
other  accusations  brought  against  him. 
Cortes,  from  whatever  reason,  perhaps  from 
the  conviction  that  the  charge  was  too  mon- 
strous to  obtain  credit,  never  condescended 
to  vindicate  his  innocence.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  arguments  mentioned  in  the  text  for 
discrediting  the  accusation  generally,  we 
should  consider  that  this  particular  charge 
attracted  so  little  attention  in  Castile,  where 
he  had  abundance  of  enemies,  that  he  found 
no  difficulty,  on  his  return  there,  seven  years 
afterwards,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  noblest  houses  in  the  kingdom  ;  that 
no  writer  of  that  day  except  Bernal  Diaz 
(who  treats  it  as  a  base  calumny),  not  even 
Las  Casas,  the  stern  accuser  of  the  conquer- 
ors, intimates  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt ;  and 
that,  lastly,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
it  in  the  suit  instituted  some  years  after  her 
death,  by  the  relatives  of  Doiia  Catalina,  for 
the  recovery  of  property  from  Cortes,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  derived  through  her 
marriage  with  him  ;  a  suit  conducted  with 
acrimony,  and  protracted  for  several  years. 
I  have  not  seep  the  documents  connected 
with  this  suit,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  house  of  Cortes,  but  the 
fact  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Mexican  Avho  has  carefully  exam- 
ined them,  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  of 
itself  conclusive,  that  the  family,  at  least,  of 
Doiia  Catalina  did  not  attach  credit  to  the 
accusation." 

But  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  no 
notice  of  the  charge  of  murdering  his  wife 
is  taken  by  her  relatives,  in  the  process  here 
referred  to.  It  is  simply  this,  that  at  the 
time  it  was  going  on  she  was  still  alive  ; 
and,  were  it  not  so,  the  existence  of  a  proc- 
ess actually  brought  by  them  against  him 
for  this  very  charge  would  sufficiently  prove 
that  no  inference  favorable  to  his  innocence 
could  be  drawn  from  their  silence.  The 
fact,  however,  appears  beyond  doubt,  from 
the  criminal  process  (in  which  on  its  side 
sufficient  allusion  is  made  to  the  lawsuit), 
that  the  law  process  had  been  going  on  for 
years  during  the  life  of  Doiia  Catalina. 

The  criminal  process  takes  the  form  of  a 
complaint  by  the  mother  and  brother  of  Doiia 
Catalina ;  an  answer  by  Cortes ;  interroga- 
tories proponed  by  the  complainers  ;  and  the 
evidence  adduced  by  them.     There  it  stops. 


The  evidence  for  the  defence  (if  there  ever 
was  any)  is  wanting. 

Independently  of  their  interest  from  the 
historic  personages  concerned  in  them,  the 
documents  are  in  themselves  curious  from  thQ 
glimpses  which  they  give  us  of  the  familiar, 
every-day  life  of  the  times  to  which  they  re- 
late. The  close  similarity  of  the  law  pro- 
ceedings to  those  of  the  present  day  is  not 
very  flattering  to  the  progress  made  in  their 
actual  style  of  procedure  by  jurisconsults, 
however  much  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
may  have  advanced.  The  verbiage  and  rep- 
etitions of  the  writer,  paid  by  the  page,  are 
shown  to  have  been  handed  down  to  us  un- 
corrected for  at  least  three  hundred  years. 
We  find  here  examination  of  witnesses  upon 
interrogatories, — the  whole  procedure  being 
as  nearly  as  can  be  that  of  a  modern  proof 
of  the  same  kind.  The  witnesses  are  duly 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth.  Their  depositions 
conclude  almost  in  the  words  of  a  deposition 
of  the  present  day.  For  instance,  the  closing 
words  of  a  modern  English  deposition  would 
be,  "  All  which  he  depones  to  be  truth,  as  he 
shall  answer  to  God  ;  and  in  respect  that  he 
cannot  write,  makes  his  mark."  Here  is  the 
Spanish  of  1529:  "Swears  to  the  truth  of 
the  preceding  deposition  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  write,  makes  a  mark  "  {iinaruhrica), 
— and  the  mark,  or  ruhrica,  is  not,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  a  symbol  or  device  special- 
ized by  its  user,  but  the  same  villanous  at- 
tempt at  a  cross,  which  our  own  uneducated 
classes  still  make. 

The  process  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Criminal  Process. — Maria  de  Marcayda 
against  D.  Hernando  Cortes. — In  the  great 
city  of  Temistilan,  Mexico,  of  this  New  Spain, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1529,  before  the  il- 
lustrious and  magnificent  Scnor  Nuno  de 
Guzman  and  the  licentiates  Juan  Ortiz  de 
Matienso  and  Diego  Delgadcllo,  President 
and  Judges  of  the  Iloyal  Audience  and  Chan- 
cery, residing,  by  order  qf  his  majesty,  in 
this  New  Spain,  and  in  presence  of  me, 
Geronimo  de  Medina,  Secretary  of  the  said 
Audience,  appeared  Maria  de  Marcayda  and 
Juan  Snares,  her  son,  in  her  name,  and  pre- 
sented a  complaint  and  accusation  in  writing 
against  D.  Hernando  Cortes,  the  tenor  of 
which  is  as  follows :  Most  Potent  Signers, 
— we,  Maria  de  Marcayda  and  Juan  Suares, 
her  son,  appear  before  your  majesty,  and 
complain  of  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  Governor 
and  Captain-General  that  was  of  this  New 
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Spain ;  and  relating  the  cause  of  our  com- 
plaint, ^xe  say,  that,  on  a  certain  day  and 
month  in  the  year  1522,  the  said  Hernando 
Cortes,  being  legally  married  according  to 
the  requirements  of  Holy  Mother  Church  to 
my   sister.    Dona   Catalina    Snares,   in   his 
house  in  Coyoacan  ;  the  said  Doiia  Catalina 
being  in  good  health,  and  without  having 
said  or  done  any  thing  for  which  she  should 
receive  hurt  or  damage,  and  being  with  her 
said  husband,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  after 
and  take  care  of  her,  not  only  because  he  was 
her  husband,  but  still  more  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  justice,— the  said  Don  Hernando 
Cortes,  the  criminal  by  our  denouncement 
and  complaint,  with  little  fear  of  God  and 
of  his  King  and  Lord,  under  whose  protec- 
tion we  all  live,  with  malice  prepence,  in 
their  sleeping  apartment,  did  hand-bind  the 
said  Doiia  Catalina  when  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  call  for  aid  except  of  God  Our  Lord 
and  Holy  Mary  his  Mother,  Our  Lady,  and 
tie  certain  cords  round  her  throat,  and  tight- 
ened them  until  she  was  strangled  and  nat- 
urally died ;  and  after  dead,  he  put  her  down, 
and   called   his  servants,  and    ordered  one 
Villanueva,  his  valet,  to  tell  me,  Juan  Suarez, 
to  remain  quiet  in  my  room.     That  Villan- 
ueva, knowing  or  suspecting  what  had  hap- 
pened, sent  a  neighbor,  Esidro  Moreno,  to 
deliver  the  message,  which  he  did,  accompa- 
nied by  many  threats,  in  case  I  should  ven- 
ture where  my  sister  was.     That  the  said 
Don  Hernando  Cortes  then  covered  her  face 
and  neck,  and  with  indecent  haste  caused 
her  to  be  nailed  up  in  a  coffin,  so  that  no  one 
should  see   her  or  know  the  cause  of  her 
death.     That  it  was   immediately  rumored 
abroad  in  Coyoacan  that  D.  Hernando  Cortes 
had  killed  her,  because  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious, she  had  been  very  merry  and  in  high 
spirits,  not  only  with  her  husband,  but  with 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  been  at 
the   house.     That,  in   consequence  of  this 
rumor,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco 
said  to  him,  *  Seiior,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  honor,  I  tell  you  that  they  say  publicly 
in  the  city  that  you  have  killed  your  wife.' 
To  which  he  haughtily  replied,  *  Who  are 
the  traitor  knaves  who  say  so  ?  '     That  the 
friar  answered :  '  I  only  mention  it  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  coffin  be  opened,  and  the 
people  allowed  to  see  the  body  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  your  worship  had  no  hand 
in  her  death.'     That  the  first  Alcalde,  Diego 
de  Ocanpo,  then  stept   forward,  and   said, 
*  Go  to,  father !      Let  them   be   for  fools. 
No  one  can  suppose  such  a  thing  of  D.  Her- 
nando Cortes,    the  Captain-General,' — and 
that  he  ordered  the  funeral  to  proceed,  which 
it  did,  accompanied  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people.     Therefore,  we  pray  your  majesty  to 
receive  the  evidence  required  in  such  cases. 


and,  when  received,  to  order  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  said  D.  Hernando  Cortes,  etc. 
And  we  swear  by  God  and  this  cross  f  that 
this  complaint  is  not  made  maliciously,  but 
purely  for  the  ends  of  justice." 

The  reply  of  Cortes'  attorney  is  very  short, 
and  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  it  is  a  most 
atrocious  lie  {la  mayor  falcedad  y  maldad 
que  ay  en  el  mundo) — the  greatest  falsehood 
and  wickedness  in  the  whole  world,  got  up 
out  of  spite,  because  there  is  a  lawsuit  be- 
tween the  parties  about  some  two  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  it  is 
only  one  of  the  many  malicious  devices  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  the 
merit  of  his  signal  services.  The  judges 
then  allow  a  proof,  and  a  List  of  Literroga- 
tories  are  given  in,  which  Juan  Xuares  de- 
mands shall  be  asked  of  his  witnesses.  The 
first  witness  is  Ana  Rodriguez,  Dofia  Cata- 
lina's  lady's-maid  and  the  wife  of  Juan  Rod- 
riguez, mason. 

To  the  first  three  questions,  which  were 
whether  the  witness  knew  the  parties  and 
believed  them  to  be  married,  etc.,  she  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  The  style  of  the  Inter- 
rogatories is  the  following.  For  instance, 
take  the  next,  the  4th : — 

"  If  she  knew,  believed,  had  seen,  or  heard 
tell  whether,  on  a  cdrtain  occasion,  in  1522, 
when  Cortez  and  his  wife  gave  a  feast,  at 
which  many  people  of  both  sexes  were  pres- 
ent, and  stayed  to  supper,  and  when  they 
had  a  very  pleasant  party  and  a  good  time 
generally,  the  said  Dofia  Catalina  Suarez 
was  in  good  health,  strength,  and  spirits, 
without  any  symptom  of  illness.  Let  the 
witness  say  and  declare  what  she  knows." 

To  this  and  other  questions,  propounded 
in  the  same  leading  fashion,  she  replied  : — 

"  That  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  Doiia 
Catalina  Suarez,  the  date  of  which  she  does 
not  remember,  she  saw  that  Don  Fernando 
gave  a  feast  in  the  city  of  Coyoacan,  at  which 
Doiia  Catalina  was  very  happy  and  in  high 
spirits  {alegre  y  regocijada),  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  perfect  health,  and  at  night, 
when  about  to  retire  to  bed,  she  went  to 
pray  in  a  chapel  (oratorio),  which  she  had  in 
the  house,  and  when  she  came  out  this  wit- 
ness saw  her,  with  her  color  changed,  and 
I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter ;  to  which 
she  replied,  that  she  wished  God  would  take 
her  from  this  world  :  also  that  she  heard  her 
pray  to  God  in  the  chapel  to  take  her  away. 
On  being  asked  if  she  knev/  why  Doiia  Cata- 
lina made  this  prayer,  and  what  was  the  rea- 
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son  of  her  unhappiness,  since  she*  had  so 
recently  joined   her  husband  after  such  a 
lengthened  absence,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  she  had  received  ill  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Courts,  and  now  she  was  with 
her  husband  and  in  prosperity,  the  witness 
replied,  that  she  believed  she  was  jealous, 
and  was  unhappy  because  Don  Fernando 
feasted  other  ladies  and  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    That  on  the  same  night  she  saw 
Don  Fernando  and  Doiia  Catalina,  in  very 
good  humor,  retire  to  their  chamber,  and 
this  witness  being  the  lady's-maid  of  Doiia 
Catalina,  undressed  her  and  saw  her  to  bed, 
apparently  in  good  health  ;  then  went  to  her 
own  room  to  sleep,  as  usual,  leaving  the  two 
in  bed  as  she  was  wont.     That  a  short  time 
after  this,  on  the  same  night,  this  witness 
beini;  already  asleep,  an  Indian  woman  came 
to  call  her  and  told  her  that  Don  Fernando 
wanted  her ;  that  she  got  up  and  dressed 
and  went  to  his  room,  when  he  told  her  to 
fetch  a  light,  for  it  was  dark  ;  that  she  did 
so,  and  on  entering  the  room  he  said  to  her, 
<  I  think  my  wife  is  dead,'  and  this  witness 
and  the  wife  of  Soria  went  to  the  bed  and 
found  her  resting  on  the  arm  of  Don  Fer- 
nando, dead,  and  him  calling  on  her  think- 
ing she  had  swooned  (for  she  was  subject  to 
fainting  fits).  There  was  also  present  Alonzo 
de  Villanueva,  his  valet,  and  Viohinte  Rod- 
riguez, who   came  along  with  this  witness 
when   she  brought  the  candle.     That  Don 
Fernando's  body-guard  used  to  be  in  the 
ante-chamber,  but  she  does  not  remember 
whether  the  guard  was  set  that  night  or  not. 
She  knows,  however,  that  he  did  not  call 
any  others  but  this  witness  and  his  servants, 
who  came  into  this  room  before  Doiia  Cata- 
lina was  laid  out.     That  owing  to  her  per- 
turbation on  entering  the  room  she  did  not 
take  notice  of  the  beads,  *  but,  in  the  morn- 
ing an  Indian  woman  gave  her  some  gold 
beads,  which  Doiia  Catalina  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  round  her  neck,  saying  that 
she  had  found  them  in  the  room,  and  fur- 
ther that  she  saw  some  black  marks  on  her 
throat ;  and  suspecting  that  Don  Fernando 
had  strangled  his  wife,  she  asked  Avbat  marks 
those  were,  and  he  replied,  that  he  had  taken 
hold  of  her  there  in  trying  to  rouse  her  when 
she  fainted ;  but  this  witness  and  the  other 
servants  present   suspected  him  of  having 
strangled  her,  and  murmured  among  them- 
selves to  that  effect.     That  she  and  Maria  de 
Vera  and  others  present  covered  the  body 
with  a  shawl,  not  by  order  of  Don  Fernando, 

*  This  is  in  answer  to  a  leading  question  (the 
7th),  -whether  on  entering  the  room  they  found 
Dona  0.  Suarez  dead,  and  the  beads  of  her  necii- 
lace  strewed  over  the  bed,  some  of  thorn  broken, 
the  bed  wet,  and  the  body  showing  marks  of  vio- 
lence on  the  throat. 
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but  of  their  own  free  will.  That,  after  being 
laid  out,  Dofia  Catalina  was  put  on  a  bier, 
until  morning ;  and  at  dawn  they  put  her  in 
a  coffin  and  carried  her  off"  to  be  buried." 

Then  follow  two  fine  specimens  of  leading 
questions,  viz.,  10th : — • 

"  If  she  knows  that  after  the  coffin  was 
closed,  two  San  Franciscan  friars  went  early 
in  the  morning  to  see  Don  Fernando  Cortes, 
and  said  to  him,  '  Sefior,  all  the  city  says 
that  you  have  killed  your  wife  ;  for  the  love 
of  God  see  and  have  that  coffin  opened,  so 
that  the  people  may  see  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  report,  and  that  your  own  honor 
may  be  vindicated,  otherwise  everybody  will 
believe  it.' " 

And  11th  :— 

"  Item,  if  she  knows  that  Don  Fernando 

Cortes  answered  and  said,    *  Whoever  says 

so,  let  him  go  to  the  Devil ;  I  am  not  obliged 

to  render  an  account  to  any  one.'     And  that 

I  the  first  Alcalde,  Diego  Ocanpo,  being  pres- 

j  ent,  said,    *  Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  pre- 

I  sumed  of  your  worship,  and  let  those  who 

say  it  be  considered  evil  speakers.'  " 

To  this  curious  style  of  hearsay  interroga- 
tory. Ana  Rodriguez  consistently  replies : — 

"  That  she  heard  the  matter  in  this  ques- 
tion publicly  mentioned  at  the  time,  and 
that  in  reply  to  the  remark,  •  Have  a  care, 
sefior,  for  they  say  that  you  killed  your 
wife,'  he  replied,  *  She  went  to  bed  in  good 
health,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  dead.'  '* 

The  next  interrogatory  is, — 

"  If  she  knows,  believes,  has  seen,  or  heard 
tell,  that  immediately  after  her  death,  on  the 
same  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  Cortes  sent 
Alonzo  do  Villanueva,  his  valet,  to  tell  Juan 
Suarez,  her  brother,  not  to  leave  his  room  on 
pain  of  death,  which  message  the  said  Alonzo 
de  Villanueva  did  not  like  to  deliver,  but  sent 
instead  one  Isidro  Moreno  to  do  so." 

To  this  she  replies  : — 

"  That  she  heard  that  Don  Fernando,  after 
her  death,  but  before  her  burial,  sent  word  to 
Juan  Suarez,  her  brother,  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  death,  on  account  of  some 
misunderstanding  he  had  had  with  him." 

Elvira  Hernandez  answers  most  of  the 
leading  questions  simply  in  the  affirmative. 
The  only  additional  circumstances  mentioned 
by  her  are  : — 

''That  on  the  day  when  Doiia  Catalina 
died  she  saw  her  in  church  at  a  funeral  ser- 
vice in  perfect  health,  and  that  from  the 
church  she  invited  a  number  of  ladies  to  her 
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house ;  *  that  this  witness  had  heard  it  said 
that  on  that  evening  she  had  been  very  merry  , 
and  in  great  spirits,  and  had  gone  very  late  i 
to  bed  ;  and  that  one  Bartolome,  a  friar  of 
the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercies,  told  this 
■witness  that  before  going  to  bed  Doiia  Cata- 
lina  had  gone  into  the  chapel,  and  had  cried 
and  sobbed  much,  and  that  Don  Fernando 
had  asked  her  why  she  cried,  and  that  she 
had  replied,  to  let  her  alone,  that  she  wished 
to  die,  and  that  in  the  morning  she  was  dead. 
That  she  remembers  hearing  Maria  de  Vera 
[another  witness]  say,  that  when  she  went 
into  the  room  and  found  the  deceased  cov- 
ered with  a  shawl,  she  was  about  to  remove 
it,  when  Don  Fernando  told  her  to  let  it 
alone,  that  it  was  well  enough,  and  that  she 
had  seen  marks  of  violence  on  her  throat, 
and  a  stain  of  blood  on  her  forehead,  and 
some  beads  of  her  necklace  broken.  Asked 
if  she  knows  or  believes  that  Don  Fernando 
killed  his  wife.  Replies  that  the  whole  town 
said  so  publicly  at  the  time,  and  that  she 
suspected  it,  because  she  had  gone  to  bed 
•well  and  was  dead  in  the  morning,  and  also 
because  at  that  time  there  arrived  one  Juan 
Bono  with  proposals  of  marriage  with  a  lady 
in  Castile,  and  that  the  day  previous  he  had 
been  shut  up  with  this  Juan  Bono  in  a  pri- 
vate interview  the  whole  day,  and  they  say 
that  this  marriage  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion." 

Anton  Hernandez,  wife  of  Balthazar  Rod- 
riguez, and  Violante  Rodriguez,  wife  of 
Diego  de  Soria,  do  little  more  than  answer 
the  leading  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
Isidro  Moreno  knows  of  the  party  at  Don 
Fernando's  house, — 

"  because  he  was  a  servant  in  the  house,  and 
had  accounts  with  the  mayor-domo  relative  to 
house  expenses,  and  saw  Doiia  Catalina  well 
and  merry  in  the  feast  given  that  day.  That 
after  the  entertainment,  and  at  the  supper- 
table,  the  cloth  being  already  removed,  in 
consequence  of  some  remark  made  by  Don 
Fernando,  Doiia  Catalina  rose  from  the  table, 
and,  having  made  her  obeisance  (acatami- 
ento),  left  the  room  in  a  pet,  while  Don  Fer- 
nando remained  with  the  visitors.  After 
awhile,  the  company  broke  up,  and  he  went 
into  another  room  to  undress,  as  was  his 
custom.  He  remained  for  an  hour  or  two 
talking  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  house, 
and  then  with  his  page  retired  to  go  to  bed, 

*  Tliis  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  the 
previous  witness'  evidence,  that  she  said  she  was 
jealous  because  her  husband  feasted  other  ladies, 
the  invitation,  in  this  instance,  having  come  from 
her,  not  from  her  husband;  but  the  inconsistency 
may  have  been  in  Doiia  Catalina's  own  statement, 
not  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses: — a  jealous, 
passionate  woman  is  not  bound  or  expected  to  be 
consistent. 


and  this  witness  and  the  other  servants  of 
the  house  went  to  sleep.  In  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards,  as  near  as  this  witness  can 
judge,  they  came  to  call  the  mayor-domo  him- 
self and  the  other  servants,  saying  that  Doiia 
Catalina  was  dead  ;  and  that  this  witness 
and  Diego  de  Soto,  the  mayor-domo,  went  to 
Don  Fernando's  room,  and  found  him  with 
two  pages,  one  called  Salazar,  and  the  other 
Villareal,  cousin  of  Antonio  de  Villareal, 
now  mayor  of  this  city.  That  when  they 
came  into  the  room,  where  A,  de  Villanueva 
had  arrived  a  minute  before  them,  they  found 
Don  Fernando  shouting  and  beating  himself 
against  the  wall,  and  the  two  pages  endeav- 
oring to  restrain  him  ;  that  this  was  the  room 
where  Don  Fernando  and  his  wife  slept; 
that  after  they  were  in  the  room  as  above 
related,  they  sent  this  witness  to  call  a  friar 
of  the  order  of  Mercy  named  Fray  Bartolo- 
meo,  and  to  tell  him  to  come  and  console  Don 
Fernando,  for  his  wife  was  dead,  and  also  to 
tell  Juan  Suarez  of  Dona  Catalina's  death, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  go  there,  for  that  his 
importunities  had  been  the  cause  of  his  sis- 
ter's death.  That  he  was  sent  to  deliver 
these  messages  by  A.  de  Villanueva,  the 
valet,  and  D.  de  Soto,  the  mayor-domo,  who 
said  they  were  the  orders  of  Don  Fernando. 
Being  asked  what  were  the  words  which 
passed  at  table  between  Don  Fernando  and 
Doiia  Catalina,  which  caused  her  to  get  up 
and  go  to  her  room  weeping  or  in  a  pet,  he 
replied,  that  when  Don  Fernando  and  Dona 
Catalina,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
above  mentioned,  were  at  supper,  Dofia  Cat- 
alina said  to  Solis,  then  a  captain  of  artillery, 

*  Nothing  will  serve  you,  Solis,  but  you  must 
employ  my  Indians  in  other  matters  than 
what  I  order,  and  I  cannot  get  what  I  want 
done  ; '  and  that  to  these  words  Solis  replied, 
'  I,  sefiora,  do  not  employ  them  ;  there  is  his 
worship  who  orders  and  employs  them  ; '  and 
that  she  replied,  *  I  promise  you  that  before 
many  days  I  shall  arrange  matters  so  that 
nobody  shall  interfere  with  what  is  mine  ; ' 
and  that  Don  Fernando  answered  and  said, 

*  With  what  is  yours,  senora  ?  I  do  not  want 
any  thing  of  yours ; '  and  this  he  said  as  in 
joke,  but  the  other  ladies  laughed,  and  Doiia 
Catalina  felt  ashamed  (seavergonso),  and  re- 
tired as  above  stated." 

Maria  de  Vera  merely  corroborates  the 
others.  Maria  Hernandez,  wife  of  Francisco 
de  Quevedo,  says  : —  » 

"  That  on  one  of  the  days  in  the  month  of 
October,  about  All  Saints'  Day,  in  the  year 
1522,  Francisco  de  Quevedo,  the  husband  of 
this  witness,  told  her  that  Doiia  Catalina 
Suarez  had  gone  to  church,  that  day  a  very 
genteel  woman,  miiy  gentil  miiger  (i.e.,  very 
well  got  up),  more  than  on  other  days,  and 
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that  that  same  night,  being  in  the  city  of 
Coyoacan  at  the  feast  at  Don  Fernando's 
house,  the  said  Doiia  Catalina  had  danced 
and  enjoyed  herself  until  a  matter  of  10 
o'clock  at  night,  and  that  at  11  o'clock  of 
the  same  night  it  was  said  that  the  said 
Dona  Catalina  was  dead,  and  that  this  was 
told  to  this  witness  by  Christopher  Corral, 
Captain  of  the  Guard  of  Don  F.  Cortes. 
That  the  day  on  which  Dona  Catalina  Suarcz 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning,  this  witness 
heard  the  bells  toll,  and  asked  for  whom 
they  tolled,  and  seeing  a  servant  of  Don 
Fernando  Cortes  pass,  who  was  his  maestre 
sola  [the  servant  who  announces  visitors  and 
shows  them  the  way  out,  but  in  a  household 
like  that  of  Cortes  probably  an  official  of 
some  importance],  who  was  called  Manuel, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  mourning  cloak,  and 
this  witness  asked  him  for  whom  he  was  in  : 
mourning  and  for  whom  the  bells  were  toll-  j 
ing,  and  he  told  her  that  Doiia  Catalina  was  i 
dead,  and  that  this  witness,  suspecting  that ! 
Don  Fernando  Cortes  had  killed  her,  said  to 
Gallarda,  a  neighbor  of  hers,  who  was  a  mid- 
wife, that  they  should  go  and  see  Dofia  Cata- 
lina Suarez  how  she  had  died,  and  that  this 
witness  suspected  and  held  it  for  certain  that 
Don  Fernando  Cortes  had  killed  Doiia  Cata- 
lina, his  wife,  for  Doiia  Catalina  had  much 
conversation  and  friendship  with  this  wit- 
ness, because  they  had  known  each  other  in 
Cuba,  and  Doiia  Catalina,  oftentimes  telling 
this  witness  of  the  unhappy  life  which  she 
passed  secretly  with  Don  Fernando  Cortes, 
and  how  he  often  pitched  her  out  of  bed  at 
night  and  otherwise  maltreated  her,  said  to 
this  witness,  '  Ah !  seiiora,  wife  of  Quevedo, 
one  day  you  will  find  me  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing, judging  by  the  life  I  pass  with  Don  Fer- 
nando,— and  that  she  held  him  in  terror,  and 
also,  because  in  this  city  it  was  publicly  stated 
that  one  Juan  Bono,  master  of  a  ship,  came 
one  day  to  where  Don  Fernando  was,  hav- 
ing come  from  Castile,  and  said  to  Don  Fer- 
nando, '  Ah  !  captain,  if  you  were  not  mar- 
ried, you  might  marry  the  niece  of  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos,' — and  they  say  that  he  brought  let- 
ters from  the  bishop  ;  and  that,  owing  to  this 
suspicion,  this  witness  and  Gallarda  went  to 
the  house  of  Don  Fernando  at  8  o'clock,  and 
found  Doiia  Catalina  Suarez,  shrouded  and 
placed  on  a  bier  in  a  room,  and  that  this  wit- 
ness, with  the  said  suspicion,  went  to  her  and 
felt  her  feet,  which  were  uncovered,  the  which 
were  not  yet  cold ;  that  she  appeared  to  be 
recently  dead;  and  this  witness  told  Gallarda 
to  examine  her  well,  for  it  appeared  to  her 
that  she  was  not  yet  dead ;  and  that  this 
witness,  in  presence  of  Gallarda  and  other 
women  who  were  there,  removed  the  shawl 
which  Dona  Catalina  had  over  her  face  and 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  open  and  stiflf  and 


protruding  from  their  sockets,  as  of  a  per- 
son who  had  been  strangled,  and  that  her 
lips  were  thick  and  black,  and  that  she  had 
also  two  flecks  of  foam  in  her  mouth,  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  shawl 
where  it  had  covered  her  forehead,  and  a 
scratch  between  her  eyebrows,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  this  witness  and  to  Gallarda  to 
be  signs  that  Dona  Catalina  had  been  stran- 
gled and  had  not  died  a  natural  death ;  and 
so  it  was  publicly  said  that  Don  Fernando 
Cortes  had  killed  Doiia  Catalina  Suarez,  his 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  another  woman  of 
higher  station,  and  that  the  said  Christr. 
Corral,  Captain  of  the  Guard  of  Don  Fer- 
nando, told  this  witness  that  Don  Fernando 
after  the  death  of  Doiia  Catalina  had  gone 
into  an  orchard  one  daj'',  dressed  in  a  vel- 
vet coat,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
orchard  said  to  Corral,  *  What  think  you, 
may  a  man  now  marry  whom  he  pleases  ?  ' 
And  for  this  reason  this  witness  suspected 
and  still  suspects  that  Don  Fernando  Cortes 
killed  Doiia  Catalina,  his  wife,  and  so  it  is 
held  for  certain  in  this  New  Spain." 

Here  the  evidence  closes.  'There  is  none 
tendered  on  behalf  of  Cortes ;  the  process 
seems  to  have  gone  no  further,  and  we  are 
left  to  form  our  conclusions  from  the  one- 
sided materials  brought  against  him.  Is  ho 
innocent  or  guilty  ?  Not — innocent  or  gtilty 
according  to  human  laws  ;  but  in  our  hearts 
do  we  think  that  he  did  the  deed  or  not  ? 
The  presumption  of  law  is  that  every  man  is 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  No  such 
presumption  can  be  imported  into  the  judg- 
ments of  posterity — all  legal  rules  are  by  it 
disregarded,  and  the  moral  evidence,  or  in- 
tuitive conviction,  is  the  test  by  which, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  actions  will 
be  judged  of  by  posterity.  Disregarding, 
then,  all  the  objections  which  a  lawyer  could 
bring  against  the  Interrogatories  as  leading 
questions  against  the  answers  as  hearsay,  and 
against  the  whole  procedure  as  contrary  to 
all  principles  of  fair  play,  let  us  address  our- 
selves to  it  as  it  stands,  and  see  what  it  is 
worth.  And,  first,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  true  or  false  ?  To  this,  notwith- 
standing the  long  delay  in  bringing  the 
charge — seven  years,  and  notwithstanding 
the  family  party  of  which  they  seem  io  be 
composed,  two  Rodriguezes  and  three  Her- 
nandezes, who  besides  seem  to  have  married 
interchangeably,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  our  conviction  that  it  is  more  true 
than  false.  Some  portions  are  obviously 
either  untrue  or  irrelevant ;  for  instance,  the 
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black  marks  upon  the  throat  must  be  untrue 
if  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  Cortes'  manip- 
ulation that  night,  because  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  physiological  experience  that  an 
ecchymosis,  or  black  mark,  would  show  it- 
self so  rapidly  as  within  an  hour  from  such 
pressure  as  strangulation.  A  sharp  blow  on 
a  bony  part,  such  as  the  cheekbone,  will 
raise  a  black  mark  instantly,  but  the  effects 
of  mere  pressure  on  a  soft  surface  like  the 
neck  ought  not,  in  such  a  short  period, 
to  have  gone  further  than  redness,  or  if 
the  squeeze  had  been  excessive,  redness 
tending  to  brownness  with  excoriation.  If, 
therefore,  black  marks  on  the  neck  were 
present,  they  regarded  not  Cortes,  who  could 
not  have  made  them  at  the  time  speci- 
fied. But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  evidence 
reads  as  truthful ;  the  very  futility  of  the 
grounds  of  suspicion,  often  going  no  further 
than,  "  they  say,"  "  it  was  everywhere  said," 
etc.,  indicate  a  gossiping,  credulous  nature, 
but  not  a  false  or  designing  one.  Taking, 
then,  the  details  given  as  in  the  main  truth- 
ful, what  do  they  indicate  ?  Is  it  strangula- 
tion? Were  it  not  for  two  trifling  and 
incidentally  mentioned  circumstances,  we 
might  have  had  to  reply,  the  symptoms  are 
all  those  of  strangulation.  Most  fortunately, 
the  last  witness  adds  to  her  description  of 
the  gorged  countenance,  protruding  eyes, 
and  black  lips  of  the  deceased,  "  she  had  two 
flecks  of  foam  in  her  mouth,  one  on  each  side." 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  case.  This  is 
no  symptom  of  strangling,  but  it  is  the  al- 
most constant  accompaniment  of  a  disease 
which  simulates  most  of  the  tokens  of  death 
by  strangling  ;  namely,  epilepsy.  There  is 
not  a  symptom  mentioned  which  does  not 
accord  better  with  epilepsy  than  strangling. 


Even  the  black  marks  on  the  throat  now  be- 
come intelligible  ;  they  are  the  gorged  veins 
of  the  throat  standing  out  in  relief;  and 
these,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
flecks  of  foam,  are  inconsistent  with  stran- 
gling. If  to  this  we  add,  that  Ana  Rodri- 
guez, her  lady's-maid,  says  in  connection 
with  her  supposition  that  she  had  swooned, 
"for  she  was  subjeci  to  fainting  fits"  we 
have  it  all  before  us  as  clear  as  day.  The 
fainting  fits  were  epileptic  fits,  one  of  which, 
at  last,  carried  her  off.  The  whole  of  Cor- 
tes' behavior  is  to  us  also  symbolic  of  inno- 
cence ;  his  lively  badinage  at  supper,  his  at- 
titude, supporting  his  wife  on  his  arm,  when 
the  witnesses  enter,  his  grief  at  her  death,  his 
haughty  refusal  (particularly  when  prompted 
and  supported  by  the  first  Alcalde,  obviously 
a  toady  and  flatterer)  to  pay  heed  to  the  evil 
tongues  of  the  city,  knowing  his  innocence 
as  he  did,  all  bear  to  our  minds  the  perfect 
stamp  of  naturalness  and  innocence.  "  Not 
guilty,  upon  our  honor !  " 

Cortes  was  peculiarly  lucky,  or  unlucky, 
in  having  his  enemies  die  off  at  periods  crit- 
ically fortunate  for  him,  but  after  so  com- 
plete a  disproval  of  the  most  circumstantial 
and  by  far  the  most  heinous  charge ,-^f or  no 
one  would  think  of  comjtaring,  in  enormity, 
the  "  wiping  out "  of  a  rival  or  an  enemy 
with  the  deep  damnation  of  throttling  his 
wife  in  his  very  bed,  while  sleeping  in  his 
arms,  in  all  the  confidence  of  love  and  affec- 
tion,— we  are  ready  to  accept  Prescott's  ver- 
dict with  more  confidence.  In  fact,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  the  publication  of  these 
"Archives  "  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
were  it  for  nothing  but  the  clear,  unwitting 
(and,  therefore,  more  valuable)  acquittal 
upon  this  the  most  serious  charge. 


While  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  was  at 
Vicliy  lately  he  was  taking  a  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sichon  and  lost  his  way.  A  laborer 
chancing  to  pass  at  the  time,  his  majesty  made 
the  necessary  inquiry  of  him.  "  Second  to  the 
right  and  then  first  to  the  left,  sire/'  said  the 
man.  "  What,  you  know  me  1  '*  "  Yes,  and 
have  had  the  honor  for  years  past."  "  Where  ?" 


"  Your  majesty  of  course  does  not  remember 
me,  but  you  were  once  the  cause  of  my  passing 
two  days  in  the  black  hole  ;  for  when  you  was 
at  Ham  I  was  a  soldier  there,  and  was  punished 
for  passing  you  in  a  pound  of  tobacco." 
"  Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "  it  shall  be  my  turn 
now,"  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  man  , 
was  installed  in  a  well-stocked  tobacconist's  | 
shop. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellan}'. 
THE  SALONS  OF  VIENNA  AND  BERLIN. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  awakening  of 
society  in  Berlin  in  the  commencement  of 
the  present  age,  correspond  to  the  era  of 
French  domination.  That  epoch  is  one  of 
those  which,  morally  speaking,  is  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  Prussia.  She  must  be 
contemplated  at  that  moment,  if  we  wish  to 
enjoy  the  always  agreeable  spectacle  of  a 
nation  working  all  its  energies  and  all  its 
resources,  even  to  the  last  available,  to  effect 
its  deliverance.  Berlin  replied  to  the  vigor- 
ous literary  impulse  of  Weimar  by  a  patri- 
otic rising  in  mass,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
two  capitals  complete  themselves  the  one  by 
the  other.  The  influence  of  the  salon  in 
this  movement  of  Berlin  has  been  depicted 
by  M.  Schmidt  Weissenfels,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Rahel  und  ihre  Zeit ; "  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  "  Les  Salons  de  Vienne 
et  de  Berlin,"  this  influence  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  salon  he  declares  not  to 
be  understood  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  France. 
To  be  at  home  in  company  is  opposed,  he 
avers,  alike  to  the  character  and  the  habits 
of  the  German — a  statement  which,  being 
purely  Gallican,  may  be  taken  at  its  just 
worth. 

It  is  to  M.  Varnhagen  d'Ense,  author, 
soldier,  and  diplomatist,  and  to  his  clever 
and  amiable  spouse  Rahel,  that  Berlin  is 
accredited  with  its  first  salon.  There  had 
been  plenty  of  gatherings  before.  Queen 
Sophia  Charlotte  had  gathered  round  her  at 
Lutzelburg,  the  Charlottenburg  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  Leibnitzes,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  day;  the  great  Frederick  had 
also  his  meetings  of  philosophers ;  but  it 
was  not  till  Rahel,  whilst  still  unmarried, 
assembled  at  her  house  all  that  was  culti- 
vated and  refined  in  court  and  city,  and  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand and  Charles  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
that  the  salon,  in  the  Parisian  acceptation 
of  the  word,  was  really  founded.  Rahel  is 
said  to  have  begun  life  with  sad  trials.  She 
is  said  to  have  loved  twice,  and  twice  to 
have  been  disappointed.  Naturally  frail,  of 
slight  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  she 
would  have  sunk  under  those  trials,  but 
that  the  spirit  that  animated  so  tender  a 
frame,  and  which  bore  her  up,  enabled  her 
to  live,  as  it  were,  no  longer  for  herself,  but 
for  the  group  of  poets,  artists,  and  titled 


persons  who  were  gathered  around  her  by 
the  force  of  her  charms  and  her  griefs.  She 
possessed,  besides,  all  those  feminine  quali- 
ties that  are  so  particularly  attractive  to 
men.  Endowed  with  marvellous  perspicuity, 
she  could  see  in  a  moment  what  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  other  persons,  and  could  act 
with  them,  and  counsel  them  accordingly. 

At  the  time  when  Rahel's  salon  sprang 
into  existence  war  had  ceased,  and  literary 
and  intellectual  questions  were  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  political  debates.  Philos- 
ophers, poets,  and  artists  were  congregating 
at  Berlin.  Schelling,  the  two  Schlegels,  and 
Tieck  were  already  there,  and  w-ere  taking 
possession  of  the  field,  either  by  their  per- 
sons or  their  works.  The  reputation  of 
Thorwaldsen  extended  from  Rome  to  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Rhine  rocks  echoed  the 
complaints  of  Overbeck.  Then  there  were 
the  two  Humboldts,  M.  de  Raumer,  and  a 
host  of  others,  who  united  to  render  Berlin 
a  kind  of  metropolis  of  science,  letters,  fine 
arts,  and  of  the  genius  of  all  Germany. 

M.  de  Varnhagen  was  a  native  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  he  studied  at  Hamburg,  Halle, 
and  Strasburg,  till  his  young  imagination 
was  carried  to  Berlin  by  the  Arnims,  Cha- 
misso,  and  Novalis.  The  wars  of  the 
empire  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  his 
thoughts.  He  entered  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria, and  fought  at  Wagram.  He  visited 
Paris  in  the  suite  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
and  he  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
Russia,  under  General  Tettenborn,  whose 
memoirs  he  subsequently  indited.  Acci- 
dent having  brought  him  into  relation  with 
Hardenberg,  he  gave  up  the  turmoil  of  the 
camp  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of 
diplomacy.  He  was  present  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  where  he  became  noted  for  the 
constitutional  tendency  of  his  ideas.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  minister  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  but  dismissed  at  the  same  time  as 
William  de  Humboldt.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  office  again.  It  was  proposed 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States, 
but  he  declined  the  expatriation ;  he  pre- 
ferred spending  his  latter  days  at  the  head 
of  all  that  was  most  polished,  most  intel- 
lectual in  Berlin.  It  is  not  that  Berlinese 
society  at  that  epoch  had  not  its  faults,  its 
intrigues,  its  hatreds,  and  its  passions,  but 
it  was  that,  under  the  dominion  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Varnhagen,  it  never  forgot  "  les 
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convenances."  It  never  tolerated  an  impro 
priety,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  best  test  of 
good  society.  M.  de  Varnhagen  had  the 
advantage,  also,  of  having  graduated  in  the 
salons  of  Vienna  and  of  Paris  ;  but  so  en- 
tirely was  his  mind  filled  up  by  the  necessi- 
ties and  conveniences  of  a  society  made  up 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  he  could  not 
afibrd  to  admire  any  thing  that  did  not  ex- 
ist in  its  powdered  and  perfumed  circle. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  great  Napoleon,  he 
says,  "  His  manners  were  embarrassed,  the 
struggle  of  a  will  in  a  hurry  to  obtain  its 
objects,  at  the  same  time  that  he  despised 
the  means  employed,  was  to  be  detected  in 
all  his  actions.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  gratifying  to  him  to  possess  a  less  re- 
pulsive physiognomy ;  but  then  it  would 
have  required  some  little  exertion  on  his 
part,  and  he  could  not  condescend  to  it.  I 
say  condescend  to  it,  for  in  his  own  nature 
there  was  nothing  agreeable.  There  was 
nothing  but  a  mixture  of  negligence  and 
haughtiness,  that  betrayed  itself  in  a  kind 
of  uneasiness  and  agitation.  His  gloomy 
and  half-closed  eyes  were  habitually  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  only  cast  sharp  and  rapid 
glances  around.  If  he  smiled  or  laughed, 
only  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  face 
took  part  in  it,  the  eyes  and  forehead  re- 
mained unmoved ;  and  when  he  did  bring 
them  into  play,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
at  a  later  period,  his  face  only  assumed  a 
more  grimacing  aspect.  The  alliance  there 
of  the  serious  and  the  comic  had  something 
in  it  that  was  hideous  and  frightful.  I  have 
never,  for  my  part,  been  able  to  understand 
how  some  people  pretend  to  have  discovered 
traces  of  goodness  and  mildness  in  that  face. 
His  features,  of  incontestable  plastic  beauty, 
were  cold  and  hard  as  marble,  strangers  to 
all  sympathy,  and  to  all  cordial  emotion. 
What  he  said — at  least  to  judge  by  what  I 
have  heard  over  and  over  again — was  almost 
always  insignificant  (mesquin)  in  its  nature, 
as  well  as  in  its  mode  of  expression,  without 
wit,  without  philosophy — utterly  valueless. 
In  the  world  of  conversation — in  which  he 
had  the  weakness  to  wish  to  be  admired — he 
had  worse  than  no  success." 

It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  for  the  repose  of  the 
world  that  Napoleon  was  not  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  other  spheres,  but  that  is  a  point 
which  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  for  Prov- 
idence must  have  had  an  object  in  sending  a 


Napoleon  into  the  world,  the  full  bearing  of 
which  may  not  even  yet  be  fully  understood. 
It  is  not,  however,  surprising  to  find  the 
polished  representative  of  the  aristocratic 
salons  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  practised 
diplomatist  who  piqued  himself  upon  the 
restraint  placed  upon  all  his  motions  and 
attitudes,  and  his  conversational  powers  of 
giving  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,  underrating  the  impetuous  agi- 
tation of  the  great  devastator,  with  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  efieminacies  of 
language  or  the  pedantry  of  forms.  If  what 
Napoleon  said  was  ever  "  mesquin,"  it  must 
have  been  in  contempt  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  But  the  polish  of  an  he- 
reditary aristocracy  could  not  be  expected  in 
the  representative  of  Revolution,  nor  would 
the  manner  of  a  "  petit  maitre  "  have  pre- 
cisely tallied  with  the  idea  which  we  form  to 
ourselves  of  the  man  who  overran  Europe. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the 
Germans  were  without  nationality  or  patriot- 
ism, disinherited  of  all  that  constitutes 
honor  and  vitality.  They  had  given  up  the 
defence  of  the  country  to  the  soldiery,  and 
the  labor  of  negotiations  to  the  diplomatists  ; 
they  were  so  thoroughly  prostrated  by  cen- 
turies of  despotism  that  they  did  not  care 
even  to  think  or  to  interfere  in  govern- 
mental matters,  and  if  the  defence  was  badly 
managed,  or  the  negotiations  turned  out  dis- 
astrous, the  public  philosophically  left  the 
shame  and  the  remorse  to  their  rulers.  We 
now  know  what  long  days  of  humiliation 
and  mourning  this  state  of  things  cost  Ger- 
many ;  we  now  know  how  much  it  costs  to 
nations  that  permit  their  vitality  to  be  pros- 
trated and  their  honor  trampled  under  foot; 
and  even  the  devastations  of  a  Napoleon 
might  have  a  beneficial  result,  could  they 
but  awaken  the  Fatherland  to  a  sense  of 
national  honor  and  integrity,  and,  binding 
it  in  one  common  brotherhood,  render  all 
further  Napoleonisms  impossible. 

Unfortunately  at  the  time  in  question, 
just  as  in  our  own  days,  that  element  of 
rancor  and  discord,  v/hich  has  been  so  fatal 
to  Germany  and  so  favorable  to  France, 
which  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  at  the  time  in 
question  in  the  "  Correspondences  "  of  Baron 
de  Stein,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Fragments 
Historiques  "  of  Gentz,  the  "  Souvenirs  "  of 
Immermann,  as  well  as  in  those  of  M.  de 
Varnhagen,  the  old  standing  antagonism  of 
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the  nortli  and  south,  the  irreconcilable  an- 
tipathy of  Protestant  and  Catholic  Germany, 
was  ia  full  operation,  and  the  disasters  of 
Austria  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Danube 
were,  strange  to  say,  looked  upon  with  the 
same  indifference  on  the  Wesei',  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Oder,  as  in  our  days  were  the  dis- 
asters on  the  Po.  Constitutionalism  in  Italy 
may  have  a  wondrous  friend  in  the  antago- 
nism of  parties  in  Germany,  but  France 
knows  best  how  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

The  sentiment  of  nationality  and  of  pat- 
riotism cannot  be  extemporized.  It  was  so 
utterly  extinct  in  Germany  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Revolution,  that  it  was  at  the  very  time 
that  the  existence  of  Germany  was  cast  into 
the  scale  that  the  passion  ran  highest  for 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  that 
minds  were  most  occupied  with  the  theories 
of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  that  the 
brothers  Schlegel  were  best  listened  to  in 
their  explanations  of  Shakspeare,  Calderon, 
and  Dante,  and  that  people  most  took  re- 
fuge in  the  romances  of  Jean  Paul.  Just 
as  we  have  in  our  bosom  "  patriots  "  who 
would  lull  the  nation  into  a  supine  and 
ruinous  confidence,  so  at  such  a  crisis  the 
people  of  one  of  the  petty  sovereignties  of 
Germany  disavowed  the  remainder,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  as  the  interests  of 
Germany  did  not  concern  her  :a  the  most 
remote  degree !  And  so  we  have  seen  the 
same  thing  repeated  in  the  present  day  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  in  every  succeeding  epoch  we 
see  all  Central  Europe  sacrificed  to  purely 
dynastic  interests. 

M.  de  Varnhagen,  aristocrat  by  birth,  ed- 
ucation, manners,  and  associations,  was  still 
too  much  of  a  patriot,  and  his  intelligence 
was  too  much  expanded,  not  to  see  the  ruin- 
ous influences  that  corrupted  the  country. 
His  youth — that  is  to  say,  from  1785,  the 
epoch  of  his  birth,  to  1814,  the  epoch  of  his 
marriage  with  the  famous  Rahel — was  passed 
in  the  utmost  activity.  He  was  alternately 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  author ;  he  was  al- 
ways a  kind  of  adjutant — he  had  been  so  to 
General  Tettenborn  in  the  campaign  of 
1814,  of  which  he  afterwards  penned  a  his- 
tory ;  he  had  been  so  to  Prince  Ilardenberg 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  just  as 
much  to  "  his  Excellency  Marshal  Goethe." 
He  thus  participated  in  a  multitude  of  stir- 
ring events,  visited  the  courts  of  all  Europe, 


and  became  personally  acquainted  with  a 
host  of  celebrities,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was 
a  master  in  the  art  of  inditing  those  me- 
moirs, revelations,  and  correspondences, 
which  have  alike  an  important  biographical 
and  historical  interest. 

M.  de  Varnhagen  carried  the  formularies 
of  the  salon  into  his  literature.  With  him 
history  presents  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
individualities,  who  are  studied  or  portrayed 
without  any  regard  to  generalizations.  "  I 
have  always  preferred,"  Rahel  used  to  say, 
"  reading  the  human  heart  than  books  ;  it  is 
easier  and  more  convenient.**  And  M.  de 
Varnhagen  seems  to  have  adopted,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  opinions  of  his  wife.  The 
interest  of  his  **  Memoirs  "  are  entirely  of  a 
personal  character.  His  portrait  of  Metter- 
nich  is  almost  as  good  as  that  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  met  the  great  diplomatist  in  early 
life  when  all  was  fine  weather  ;  he  met  him 
again  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  after  the  dis- 
asters of  the  great  wars,  and  after  he  had 
taken  to  himself  a  third  wife.  "  As  to  his 
exterior,"  he  relates,  *'he  appeared  to  me  to 
be  changed,  but  less  aged  than  I  had  been 
told.  Time,  without  bending  him,  had  made 
him  very  serious ;  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
early  years  had  become  haughtiness  and  dig- 
nity, although  now  and  then  a  movement  of 
the  head  would  remind  one  of  olden  times. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  which,  never  having  had  anything  re- 
markable in  it,  had  contracted  a  drawling, 
nasal  sound,  which  put  all  vivacity  of  con- 
versation out  of  the  question.  His  features 
always  preserved  the  impression  of  that  sub- 
lime impassibility  so  much  admired  by  some 
and  so  much  criticised  by  others,  and  a  full 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  which  he  used 
formerly  to  disguise  a  little,  now  openly 
manifested  itself.  His  eyes,  around  which 
time  had  worn  deep  furrows,  showed,  by  an 
occasional  want  of  expression,  the  progres- 
sive failure  of  the  physical  faculties."  M. 
de  Metternich  was,  like  some  other  great 
and  little  men,  very  proud  of  his  impassibil- 
ity. "  My  imperturbable  calm,  my  invin- 
cible, immovable  stability,"  he  used  to  say 
himself,  "  have  won  for  me  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  world."  This  impassibility,  how- 
ever much  assumed,  and,  therefore,  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  breaking  down,  served 
him  well  on  great  occasions.  Napoleon 
seized  him  by  the  button-hole  on  a  public 
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occasion,  and  apostrophized  him  in  anger : 
"  Mais  enfin,  que  veut  votre  empercur  ?  " 
(What  does  your  master  really  want  ?)  M. 
de  Metternich,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  disconcerted,  replied,  "  AYhat 
does  he  want  ?  he  wishes  you  to  respect  his 
ambassador."  Princess  Melanie  was  a  Zichy, 
a  family  renowned  in  Vienna  for  its  pride, 
petulance,  originality,  and  exclusiveness. 
The  old  Countess  of  Zichy,  mother  of  the 
princess,  was  admitted  by  the  Viennese  to 
have  been  the  most  excessive  type  of  this 
ferocious  spirit — "  I'esprit  des  Zichy,"  as  the 
Viennese  termed  it.  Princess  Melanie  was 
no  less  independent,  only  she  loved  to  dom- 
ineer with  some  grace  and  seductiveness. 
But  she  never  could  condescend  to  keep  her 
likes  and  her  dislikes  to  herself.  She  so  far 
insulted  the  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Marshal  Maison,  that  he  appealed  to  the 
prince.  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 
replied  the  latter.  ''  I  did  not  bring  her 
up."  It  was  thus  that  the  old  fox  used 
often,  by  an  offhand,  bantering  reply,  screen 
himself  from  unpleasant  official  explana- 
tions. 

Viennese  society  is  well  known  generally 
for  its  exclusiveness ;  it  does  not  travel 
much,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  abides  by  its 
prejudices.  But  if  it  dislikes  demonstrative- 
ness,  so  also  it  is  especially  regardful  of  the 
courtesies  of  life.  It  disregards  forms,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  repulsive  to  it  than 
not  to  be  at  ease  or  to  live  for  however  short 
a  time  upon  the  stilts  of  pretensions.  Peo- 
ple Avho  lay  store  by  such  pretensions  are 
very  soon  left  by  it  in  the  lurch.  Among 
themselves  the  Viennese  aristocrats  are  alike 
familiar  and  offhand,  using  all  kinds  of 
nicknames,  and  treating  one  another  with 
the  most  unconstrained  familiarity.  This 
renders  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  accommodate  himself  to  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry to  which  he  has  not  previously  been 
initiated.  But  once  known  and  accepted, 
once  your  particular  cast  of  nose,  twist  of 
head,  or  style  of  address  has  become  famil- 
iar, you  get  your  nickname  too,  and  are  ad- 
mitted for  once  and  forever.  This  amiable 
spirit  of  family  coteries  is  never  roughed  by 
conversations  on  politics,  literature,  or  trav- 
els :  the  Viennese  are  like  the  English,  they 
keep  the  intellectual  treasures  of  their  minds 
in  reserve,  and  cannot  be  troubled  with  the 
exertion  of  bringing  such  forward  at  every 


moment.  Hence  they  have  an  instinctive 
abhorrence  of  what  we  also  designate  as  a 
bore,  and  they  look  upon  the  paroxysmal 
attempts  of  a  Frenchman  to  be  always  witty 
as  a  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  mind, 
which  must  be  as  fatiguing  and  exhausting 
to  the  performer  as  it  is  to  the  listener. 
"  Ce  Moliere  est  de  mauvais  gout,"  said  one 
day  Marie  Antoinette  to  Louis  XVI.  "  Vous 
vous  trompez,  madame,"  the  king  replied ; 
"  on  pent  reprocher  a  Moliere  d'etre  quel- 
quefois  de  mauvais  ton,  mais  il  n'est  jamais 
de  mauvais  gout."  Now  to  be  witty  in  the 
salons  of  Vienna  is  not  only  considered  as 
bad  taste,  but  also  as  bad  manners — harle- 
quinade or  pedantry,  according  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  carried  the  auditors  in  preference 
on  the  side  of  Paris  or  Berlin. 

M.  de  Varnhagen,  speaking  of  the  salons 
of  Madame  de  Metternich,  describes  them  as 
Austrian  in  the  haughtiest  sense  of  the  word', 
replete  with  indolence,  free  and  easy,  the 
conversation  that  of  a  coterie,  and,  above  all 
things,  no  politics.  One  day  by  accident, 
however,  Count  Zichy  was  complaining  that 
he  had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Par- 
oles d'un  Croyant,"  which  at  that  epoch  had 
caused  a  great  sensation.  "  Perchance," 
observed  M.  de  Varnhagen,  "  the  work  is 
forbidden."  "  Forbidden  ?  "  interrupted  M. 
de  Metternich  ;  "  certainly  and  unquestion- 
ably so  ;  forbidden  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be 
publicly  announced  and  sold,  but  not  in  any 
way  excluded  from  that  class  of  readers  to 
whom  its  perusal  can  do  no  harm.  The 
Austrian  censorship  never  forgets  the  res- 
pect due  to  persons."  Prince  Metternich 
then  referred  to  the  case  of  the  well-known 
banker  Eskeles,  who  openly  received  the 
National,  and  he  added,  with  a  sly  smile, 
"  I  even  believe  that  he  finds  the  Parisian 
paper  too  moderate  for  him  ;  but  what  mat- 
ter is  it  to  us  ?  we  know  that  he  is  a  good 
Austrian."  Among  other  sayings  reported  of 
the  veteran  diplomatist,  one  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  detested  the  tribune,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
that  for  motives  which  had  nothing  personal 
in  them.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
courted  argument  and  inquiry.  He  admired 
the  institution  of  Jesuits,  he  also  declared,  as 
every  impartial  Protestant  ought  to  do,  but 
he  detested  Jesuitism  as  he  would  the  plague. 
Another  favorite  sophism  was  that  he  was 
the  irreconcilable  enemy  to  liberalism,  and 
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yet  he  gloried  in  being  liberal  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — that  is,  we  suppose,  just 
as  much  as  he  liked.  M.  de  Mctternich  did 
not  go  as  far  as  Louis  XIV.,  and  say,  '*  The 
state,  that  is  I,"  but  in  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions he  let  it  be  plainly  perceived  that  he 
considered  himself  as  the  sole  living  and  su- 
preme incarnation  of  Austria.  One  day,  a 
certain  General  de  Gerzelles  was  soliciting 
him  for  an  appointment,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  inactive.  The  prince  suggested  cards 
or  dominoes,  and  that  failing,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  shooting.  The  general,  losing  pa- 
tience, said  :  "  And  you,  prince,  what  would 
you  do,  if  you  were  not  in  place  ?  "  "  Oh  !" 
replied  the  minister,  *'  you  admit  a  case 
there  that  is  impossible."  With  a  mind 
formed  in  the  school  of  Diderot  and  Mar- 
montel,  Metternich  had  all  the  petty  preju- 
dices, the  dissimulation,  and  pride  of  official 
life,  weaknesses  that  men  of  a  more  vigor- 
ous stamp,  as  Stein  and  Bliicher,  did  not 
fail  to  reproach  him  with.  When  only  am- 
bassador, he  complained  on  one  occasion  to 
M.  de  Champagny  that  the  emperor  no 
longer  spoke  to  him.  "It  is  because,"  the 
latter  replied,  "  he  has  long  ago  perceived 
that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  do  so,  and  that 
you  have  lost,  by  dint  of  lying,  all  the  credit 
that  can  be  given  to  an  ambassador." 

Behind  the  great  man's  chair  was  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  the  intelligent  but  wily  and 
vicious  physiognomy  of  M.  de  Gentz,  a  spe- 
cies of  Figaro,  always  ready  for  an  intrigue 
or  act  of  political  dissimulation.  A  note  of 
M.  de  Gentz  was  once  shown  to  an  old  man, 
who,  by  dint  of  perusing  autographs,  de- 
clared that  he  could  read  a  person's  charac- 
ter by  their  writing.  "A  distinguished  per- 
son," was  the  answer,  "  but  with  corrupt 
manners,  a  pusillanimous  heart,  bitter  and 
envious."  The  only  relieving  point  in  this 
strange  character  was  that,  although  himself 
aged,  he  was  in  his  time  almost  the  sole 
representative  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  coun- 
cils of  feudal  Austria.  "  Things  no  longer 
go  on  as  they  used  to  do,"  he  would  often 
repeat,  "and  it  is  madness  to  fancy  that 
such  a  struggle  against  ideas  can  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  Humanity  has  its  laws, 
which  you  altogether  ignore ;  it  marches, 
and  you  think  it  is  stationary.  Take  care 
that  one  of  these  fine  mornings  the  torrent 
does  not  carry  you  away,  you  and  your  in- 
stitutions."   The  arch-chancellor's  only  re- 


ply was  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the 
observation  that  M.  de  Gentz  was  a  mere 
publicist,  and  that  he  never  could  under- 
stand anything  of  diplomacy.  M.  de  Gentz 
was  remarkable  for  his  extravagance.  "  It 
is  a  pity  that  we  must  live,"  Talleyrand  is 
said  to  have  observed,  "  or  one  might  really 
fall  in  love  with  virtue."  M.  de  Gentz,  too, 
might  perchance  have  practised  virtue,  only 
that  he  had  to  live  ;  he  required  hotels,  and 
equipages,  and  he  spent  no  end  of  money  in 
intrigues  and  bribery.  The  ducats  of 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  hospodars, 
princely  annuities,  and  the  subsidies  of 
France  and  England,  were  alike  swallowed 
up  in  this  tub  of  the  Danaides.  He  was  ac- 
tually subsidized  by  M.  Cotta,  editor  of  the 
Gazette  Universelle — four  thousand  florins 
per  annum — for  articles  which  seldom  or 
ever  made  their  appearance?  When  people 
had  no  ready  money,  he  would  accept  val- 
uable presents.  Even  snufi'-boxes  did  not 
come  amiss,  especially  if  set  with  precious 
stones  that  he  could  detach  to  adorn  the 
shoulders  of  some  favorite  sultaness. 

Fanny  Elssler  imparted  a  last  charm  to 
M.  de  Gentz's  latter  days.  Old,  dull,  faded, 
he  first  saw  the  graceful  child  when  dressed 
as  a  genius  in  the  •*  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments." She  used  to  come  with  the 
torch  of  Eros  in  her  hand  to  preside  in  front 
of  a  revolving  sun,  and  an  equally  classical 
waterfall,  over  the  nuptials  of  Harlequin 
and  Columbine !  The  old  man  was  won  by 
the  child  j  the  veteran  diplomatist  and  blase 
of  the  court  conquered  by  a  mere  girl. 
Fanny,  on  her  side,  is  said  to  have  been 
grateful  j  for,  after  all,  i;he  old  man  was  M. 
de  Gentz,  the  counsellor  of  potentates,  and 
the  right  hand  of  ministers. 

M.  de  Gentz  was  at  this  time  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  age.     He  had  become  pain- 
fully sensitive,  could  not  bear  loud  conver- 
sation or  laughter,  or  to  be  suddenly  visited 
or   approached,  and  he    disliked   even  the 
countenance   of   a   military   man.      So    he 
took  advantage  of  the  new  passion  awakened 
in  him  to  withdraw  more  and  more  from  the 
court.     The  pen,  of  which  the  Baron  d'And- 
law   says,  in  his  Souvenirs,  "that  it  was 
something  as  prodigious  as  the   sword   of" 
Napoleon,  and  will  never  be  met  with  again," 
was  laid  aside,  and  the   great  diplomatist, 
and  publicist  settled  down  into  a  mere  Syb-  • 
arite. 
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The  mild,  honest,  heroic  countenance  of 
Archduke  Charles  presents  a  wondrous  re- 
lief to  these  masks  of  the  back  chambers. 
It  was  the  morning  after  Essling,  numbered 
by  Thiers  among  the  victories  of  Napoleon, 
but  which  does  not  prevent  the  Austrians 
viewing  that  hecatomb  of  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men  as  a  sanguinary  triumph,  that  M. 
de  Varnhagen  first  saw  the  Austrian  gener- 
alissimo. The  friend  of  Beethoven  was  play- 
ing a  sacred  melody  on  the  piano  !  As  it  is 
customary  in  Italian  operas  for  the  heroine 
to  prelude  her  appearance  by  an  improvisa- 
tion on  the  harp,  so  M.  de  Varnhagen  had 
to  wait  till  the  melody  was  concluded  before 
the  archduke  received  him,  which  he  did 
with  a  grave  dignity,  and,  mounting  on 
horseback,  they  proceeded  on  a  military  in- 
spection. At  that  epoch  Archduke  Charles 
was  the  soul  of  the  Austrians.  Short  and 
thin,  his  whole  appearance  indicated  a  ner- 
vous susceptible  temperament.  The  labors 
and  fatigues  of  war  had  no  efiect,  however, 
upon  the  natural  fragility  of  his  form,  which, 
in  Napoleon,  had  disappeared  in  the  "  em- 
patement "  of  his  person.  He  was  doted 
upon  by  the  soldiery,  for  his  heroism,  cour- 
age, intrepidity,  ^ood  sense,  and  amiability, 
were  alike  uncontested.  No  man  since  the 
time  of  Wallenstein  enjoyed  a  similar  popu- 
larity with  the  army.  Add  to  this,  his  power 
was  absolute  and  uncontrolled.  He  had  no 
chambers,  no  ministry,  not  even  an  emperor 
to  interfere  or  thwart  him  in  any  thing  he 
thought  proper  to  do. 

M.  de  Varnhagen  saw  the  hero  of  Essling 
twenty  years  afterwards,  at  a  time  when, 
without  noise,  trouble,  or  remorse,  he  had, 
like  most  of  the  archdukes,  withdrawn  into 
a  modest,  quiet  retirement.  The  old  man 
still  took  pleasure  in  talking  of  "Wagram. 
"  It  was  a  great,  a  terrible  battle,"  he  said, 
"  that  we  lost,  but  neither  I  nor  my  soldiers 
were  to  blame  ;  every  man  fought  like  a 
hero,  and  only  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
sustained  another  attack  with  indomitable 
bravery ;  to  do  more  was  beyond  human 
power."  It  was  always  expected  that  so  up- 
right and  competent  a  person,  with  known 
literary  tastes,  would  have  left  some  memo- 
rials of  that  great  war  behind  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  do  so.  "  It  will  be  for  our  nephews," 
he  used  to  say,  "  if  our  nephews  take  any  in- 
terest in  what  we  have  done." 

In  1810,  M.  de  Varnhagen  was  at  Paris. 


The  sight  of  all  the  marvels  of  Europe  gath- 
ered together  at  the  Musee  Napoleon,  less, 
as  he  observed,  for  the  glory  of  art  than  for 
the  glory  of  one  man,  filled  him  with  melan- 
choly. Leroi,  the  coifieur  of  Josephine,  he 
relates,  had  passed  over  to  Marie  Louise, 
but  venturing  one  day  to  remark  to  the  em- 
press, seeing  her  in  a  high  dress,  "  Ah ! 
madame,  when  one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  such  a  handsome  bust,  what  a  pity 
it  is  to  hide  it,"  he  was  incontinently  shown 
the  door,  never  to  be  admitted  again. 

The  Germans  breakfasted  at  Prince  Met- 
ternich's  and  dined  at  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg's.  At  the  former,  a  discussion  is  re- 
lated as  having  taken  place  between  Gall 
and  Sternberg  upon  the  delicate  topic  of  re- 
ligion. The  count  had  brought  the  phre- 
nologist to  admit  that  religion  was  necessary, 
V  were  it  only  to  keep  the  populace  in  con- 
trol." "  And  we,  on  our  side,"  said  the  in- 
corrigible philosopher,  "  what  should  we  do 
without  the  salutary  terrors  that  religion  in- 
spires to  the  ruling  powers  ?  "  M.  de  Varn- 
hagen was  soon  satiated  with  the  pleasures 
of  Paris.  He  declares  that  he  soon  experi- 
enced no  desire  to  penefrate  farther  into 
this  "  pompous  void."  Upon  most  of  the 
faces,  he  says,  met  with  in  public,  he  could 
perceive  but  one  expression,  that  of  lassi- 
tude, weariness,  disgust,  the  expression  of 
a  constant  want  to  escape  from  one's  own 
self,  perchance  from  one's  conscience.  The 
only  spot  where  he  found  comfort  and  re- 
pose was  at  the  boarding-school  of  Made- 
moiselle Henriette  Mendelssohn,  where  the 
select  of  the  day  assembled,  after  the  pupils 
had  gone  to  bed,  in  the  gardens,  to  hear  a 
daily  letter  from  the  exiled  Madame  de 
Stael. 

M.  de.  Varnhagen  took  an  active  part  at 
that  sad  and  fatal  fire  which  consumed  the 
Hotel  de  Montesson,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festivities  given  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  He  describes 
the  emperor  as  arriving  with  the  empress 
on  his  arm,  with  a  serious,  hard,  "  almost 
wicked  "  look — not  one  trace  of  amiability  ! 
Those  present,  he  declares,  hated  one  an- 
other, and  would  rather  have  met  on  the 
field  of  battle  tlian  at  such  humiliating  festiv- 
ities. Shameful  and  melancholy  hypocrisy! 
A  Tyrolese  ballet  was  performed  in  front  of 
the  Chateau  de  Laxenbourg ;  a  real  postil- 
ion brought  despatches  from  Francis  to  his 
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daughter  ;  at  midnight  dancing  commenced, 
Prince  Esterhazy  giving  his  hand  to  the 
queen  of  Naples,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  leading  out  Princess  Pauline 
Schwarzenberg.  After  the  dance,  the  em- 
peror and  empress  walked  among  the  crowd, 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  set  fire  to  some 
gauze.  It  was  so  slight  that  Count  Bentheim 
put  cut  the  taper  with  his  hat,  and  Count 
Dumanoir,  tearing  down  the  decorations, 
trampled  out  the  fire  with  his  feet.  But, 
alas !  it  had  extended  higher,  out  of  reach, 
and  had  attained  the  light  trellis-work  that 
supported  the  decorations.  Everybody  be- 
gan to  run,  some  even  shouted  treacher)\ 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  ordered  the  emperor's 
carriage  to  a  back  door,  so  that  he  might 
retire  with  less  impediment.  Napoleon  an- 
grily counterordered  it  to  the  front. 

This  part  of  the  story  has  been  always 
hitherto  incorrectly  related  even  in  the  pages 
of  the  Moniteur.  Prince  Joseph  Schwarzen- 
berg was  in  the  mean  time  rushing  through 
fire  and  smoke  in  search  of  his  wife.  He 
had  last  seen  her  dancing  in  an  adjoining 
salon.  He  rushed  in,  but  found  no  one. 
Once  more  he  penetrated  into  the  mansion, 
now  in  flames  at  every  point ;  he  found  a 
form  enveloped  in  fire,  with  a  diadem  on  her 
head.  The  princess  also  wore  a  diadem  ;  he 
bore  her  out,  but  it  was  the  Princess  de 
Leyen.  A  Swedish  ofiicer,  bearing  out  an- 
other lady,  declared  that  the  princess  was 
still  behind.  At  the  most  imminent  risk 
of  his  life,  he  attempted  to  penetrate  once 
more,  but  it  was  just  as  the  walls  gave  way, 
and  all  was  buried  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
next  day  General  Hulin,  Dr.  Gall,  and  M.  de 
Varnhagen  were  digging  together  among 
the  ruins,  when  they  discovered  a  human 
form,  that  of  a  female,  but  calcined  and  ir- 
recognizable.  It  was,  however,  soon  de- 
tected to  be  all  that  remained  of  Princess 
Schwarzenberg  by  a  collar  of  medallions, 
upon  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  her 
children.  One  only  remained  without  an 
inscription ;  it  had  been  left  for  the  child 
that  she  bore  in  her  bosom,  and  which  per- 
ished with  her  on  that  fatal  night. 

M.  de  Varnhagen  was  appointed  minister 
at  Carlsruhe  shortly  after  leaving  Paris. 
The  reigning  prince  was  the  Grand-Duke 
Charles,  to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  as  a 
wife  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais,  a  niece  of 
Josephine.     This   Charles   was   a  prince  of 
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exceeding  mediocrity,  and  he  had  for  a  min- 
ister a  M.  de  Berstett.  Having  no  male  de- 
scent, it  became  a  question  of  partitioning 
his  territories.  To  avert  this  catastrophe, 
M.  de  Berstett  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  that  time  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and,  by  dint  of  weeping  for  the 
imaginary  grievances  of  his  master,  suc- 
ceeded in  exacting  from  the  czar,  who  had 
never  seen  a  diplomatist  weep  before,  a 
promise  that  the  integrity  of  the  duchy 
should  be  preserved,  and  that,  failing  a  di- 
rect issue,  a  morganatic  branch  should  be 
legitimized.  This  trick  made  Metternich 
and  De  Gentz  laugh  heartily  when  they 
heard  of  it. 

And  yet  this  czar,  who  thus  disposed  of 
principalities  when  the  coalition  had  over- 
thrown the  usurpations  of  Napoleon,  pre- 
tended to  possess  liberal  ideas.  He  declared 
at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  that  liberal  institu- 
tions, which  had  been  confounded  with  sub- 
versive and  disastrous  doctrines,  when  car- 
ried out  with  pure  and  conservative  inten- 
tions, were  alone  calculated  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  nations.  Unfortunately,  the 
foul  assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  the  fanatic 
Sand  came  to  give  a  deathblow  to  the  hopes 
of  the  liberal  party,  of  which  M.  de  Varn- 
hagen was  one  of  the  distinguished  uphold- 
ers, and  at  the  head  of  which  was  incontest- 
ably  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  friend 
of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller.  A  favorite  say- 
ing of  that  intellectual  prince  was,  that  it 
was  by  freedom  in  teaching,  and  by  the  an- 
tagonism of  opinions,  that  the  truth  was  ar- 
rived at.  Princess  Louisa,  wife  of  the  duke, 
was  as  intellectual  and  as  strong-minded  as 
the  prince,  who  wished  to  make  his  little 
capital  of  Weimar  the /head-quarters  of  Ger- 
man liberty  as  well  as  of  German  arts  and 
literature.  The  15th  of  October,  1806,  Na- 
poleon returning  from  the  battle  of  Jena,  met 
her  at  the  top  of  a  staircase.  "  Who  are  you, 
madame  ?  "  The  duchess  introduced  her- 
self. *'I  pity  you,  then,"  observed  the  em- 
peror, "for  I  shall  crush  your  husband." 
The  Princess  Louisa  was  not  terrified  by  this 
brutality ;  she  visited  the  emperor  again, 
and  he,  to  rid  himself  of  her  remonstrances, 
said,  "  Believe  me,  madame,  there  is  a 
Providence  that  orders  all  things,  and  I  am 
only  its  instrument."  But  he  afterwards 
said  of  the  princess  :  "  There  is  a  woman 
to   whom  our  two  hundred  guns  imparted 
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no  fear."  And  he  said  to  M.  de  Miiller,  the 
Weimarian  ambassador  at  Potsdam,  "  Your 
princess  acted  like  a  man,  and  won  all  my 
esteem." 

M.  de  Varnhagen,  like  De  Humboldt,  be- 
came more  and  more  radical  in  his  old  age. 
Many  have  attributed  this  to  the  influence 
of  his  intellectual  wife,  the  celebrated  Ra- 
hel ;  but  reading  over  his  Memoirs,  nine 
ponderous  tomes,  of  which  the  least  has 
eight  hundred  pages,  we  find  the  official 
man,  be  he  emperor,  king,  general,  or  diplo- 
matist, so  laid  bare,  his  actions  traced  to 
such  miserable  sources,  his  conduct  repre- 
sented as  guided  and  influenced  by  such  ig- 
noble principles,  that  the  impression  re- 
ceived is  that  it  was  the  mere  result  of  all 
his  many  years'  experience  of  great  men  and 
of  public  life.  In  reading  such  a  book,  it  is 
like  going  behind  the  scenes  with  the  man- 
ager, who  introduces  one  to  a  piece  of  tin, 
and  says  it  is  with  that,  that  we  imitate 
thunder  ;  and  to  a  cracked  bell,  saying  it  is 
with  that,  that  we  sound  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  It  is  certain  that  Rahel,  whom 
the  Germans  designate  as  a  feminine  Ham- 
let, had  a  great  influence  on  the  formal  yet 
loquacious  diplomatist  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  call  himself  her  husband,  as  she  had, 
indeed,  upon  all  her  contemporaries ;  and  it 
is  equally  well  known  that  she  afiected  the 
cynicism  of  the  French  Republicans  in  her 


salons  ;  but  M.  de  Varnhagen  himself  attests 
that  his  radicalism  had  another  and  a  more 
natural  source.  "  I  have  seen  the  men  and 
the  things  of  my  time,"  he  used  to  say  ;  "  I 
have  long  and  silently  meditated  upon  what 
I  have  seen,  and  the  result  has'been  an  in- 
tense disgust  of  the  world."  "  Society," 
again  he  would  say,  "  is  lost,  ruined  in  the 
higher  classes,  to  whom  the  friction  with  pol- 
itics has  rubbed  off  all  that  educational  var- 
nish and  good  tone  that  formerly  distin- 
guished it,  and  aristocracy  thus  finds  itself 
every  year  losing  more  and  more  of  its  priv- 
ileges, at  the  very  time  that  democracy  is 
aggrandizing  and  organizing  itself."  A  radi- 
calism of  such  a  nature  is  a  mere  sign  of  old 
age  and  weariness.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  be  a  Metternich  or  a  Talleyrand ; 
never  to  shrink  before  a  responsibility,  never 
to  yield  a  line  of  action  once  decided  upon, 
or  bend  before  the  storm.  It  is  only  weak 
and  wayward  temperaments  that,  after  such 
long  monologues  with  their  consciences,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  the  higher  classes  be- 
ing corrupt,  the  people,  whom  they  do  not 
know,  have  much  chance  of  being  better. 
Radicalism  with  such  an  origin  is  scepti- 
cism, and  nothing  more.  It  despairs  of  one 
class,  and  scarcely  ventures  to  hope  better 
things  of  another.  Men  of  action  go  to  no 
such  extremes. 


The  Man  of  Sensibility. — He  is  of  a  very 
forp:iving  temper ;  but  the  worst  is,  lie  forgives 
himself  with  full  as  much  ease  as  he  does 
another,  which  makes  him  have  too  Httle  guard 
over  his  actions.  He  designs  no  ill  and  wishes 
to  be  virtuous  ;  but  if  any  virtue  interferes  with 
his  inclinations,  he  is  overborne  by  the  torrent, 
and  does  not  deliberate  a  moment  which  to 
choose.  Confer  an  oblicfation  on  him,  and  he  is 
overwhelmed  with  thankfulness  and  {rratitude : 
and  this  not  at  all  owinjr  to  dissinuilation,  for 
he  docs  not  express  half  he  feels.  But  this  idea 
soon  gives  place  to  others,  and  then  to  anything 
which  is  in  the  least  disagreeable  to  him,  aiKl  he 
immediately  sets  his  imagination  (wliich  is  very 
strong)  to  work,  to  lessen  all  you  have  done  for 
him  ;  and  his  whole  mind  is  possessed  by  what 
he  tliinks  your  present  ill-behavior.  He  has 
often  put  me  in  mind  of  a  story  I  once  heard 
of  a  fellow,  who  accidentally  falling  into  the 
Thames,  and  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  had 
like  to  have  been  drowned  ;  when  a  gentleman, 
who  stood  by,  jumped  into  the  river  and  saved 
him.     The  man  fell  on  his  knees,  was  ready  to 


adore  him  for  thus  delivering  him,  and  said  he 
would  joyfully  sacrifice  the  life  he  had  saved,  at 
any  time,  on  his  least  command.  The  next  day 
the  gentleman  met  him  again,  and  asked  him 
how  he  did  after  his  fright ;  when  the  man,  in- 
stead of  being  any  longer  thankful  for  his  safety, 
upbraided  him  for  pulling  him  by  the  ear  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  had  pained  him  ever  since. 
Thus  that  trifling  inconvenience,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  had  entirely  swallowed  up  the  remem- 
brance that  his  life  was  owing  to  it.  Just  so 
doth  the  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  act  by  all 
the  world. — The  Adventures  of  David  Simple  (by 
Henri/  Fielding's  Sister). 


In  one  of  the  Highland  graveyards  occurs  the 
following  epitaph  : — 

"  Here  lies  interred  a  man  o*  micht, 
.    His  name  was  Malcolm  Downie; 
He  lost  his  life  ae  market  nicht 
By  fa'in'  off  his  pownie." 
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THE  BELLS  OF   SHANDON.* 

Sabbata  panojo, 
Funera  plango, 
Solemnia  claiiwo. 

— Inscription  on  an  old  bell. 

With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  Bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would 
In  days  of  childhood 
Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 
On  this  I  ponder 
And  still  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee, 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chimin* 
Full  many  a  clime  in, 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine. 
While  at  a  glibe  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate, 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine ; 
For  memory  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free. 
Made  tlie  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tollin* 
Old  Adrian's  mole  in, 
Their  thunders  roUin' 

From  the  Vatican, 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame ; 
But  thy  sounds  are  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber 

Pealing  solemnly ; 
Oh,  the  bells  of  Shandon 
They  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Moscow, 
While  in  town  and  kiosk,  O, 
In  St.  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 

*  An  abbey  near  Cork,  celebrated  for  its  chime 
of  bells. 


And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
From  tho  tapering  summit 

Of  tall  minarets. 
Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them, 
But  there's  a  phantom 

More  dear  to  me — 
'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

— Father  Proui. 


DRAWING    NEARER. 

"  For  now  is  your  salvation  nearer  than  when  ye 
believed." 

Nearer  !  yes  !  we  feel  it  not 

Mid  the  rushing  of  the  strife. 
As  we  mourned  our  changeful  lot, 
Toiled  beneath  our  shadowed  life, 
By  each  step  our  worn  feet  trod. 
We  were  drawing  near  to  God. 

When  the  day  was  all  withdrawn. 

And  we  walked  in  tenfold  night ; 
When  we  panted  for  the  dawn 
Of  the  ever-blessed  Light ; 

In  those  hours  of  darkness  dim, 
We  were  drawing  near  to  him. 

When,  beneath  the  sudden  stroke. 
All  our  joys  of  life  went  down — 
When  our  best-beloved  broke 
Earthly  bounds,  to  take  their  crown, 
By  the  upward  path  they  trod, 
Nearer  drew  we  to  our  God. 

In  those  days  of  bitter  woe. 

When  we  saw  their  smile  no  more. 
When  our  hearts  were  bleeding  slow. 
Stricken — stricken — oh,  how  sore  ! 
While  wo  lay  beneath  the  rod, 
We  were  nearer  to  our  God. 

When  upon  our  lifted  eye 

Gleamed  a  vision  of  our  home. 
When  we  saw  the  glory  high. 
Flooding  all  that  spotless  dome  ; 
In  that  hour  of  raptured  sight, 
Pressed  we  nearer  our  delight. 

Through  the  long  and  vanished  years 

Doubting,  struggling,  and  depressed, 
Shrouded  with  their  mists  of  tears. 
We  were  passing  to  our  rest ; 

Tempest-tossed  and  current-driven, 
.  Ever  drawing  nearer  heaven. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  RECTOR. 
CHAPTER    I. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  arrival 
of  the  new  rector  was  a  rather  exciting  event 
for  Carlingford.  It  is  a  considerable  town, 
it  is  true,  now-a-days,  but  then  there  are  no 
alien  activities  to  disturb  the  place — no  man- 
ufactures, and  not  much  tirade.  And  there 
is  a  very  respectable  amount  of  very  good 
society  at  Carlingford.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
a  pretty  place  —  mild,  sheltered,  not  far 
from  town  ;  and  naturally  its  very  reputation 
for  good  society  increases  the  amount  of  that 
much-prized  article.  The  advantages  of  the 
town  in  this  respect  have  already  put  five  per 
cent  upon  the  house-rents;  but  this,  of 
course,  only  refers  to  the  real  town,  where 
you  can  go  through  an  entire  street  of  high 
garden-walls,  with  houses  inside  full  of  the 
retired  exclusive  comforts,  the  dainty,  eco- 
nomical refinement  peculiar  to  such  places  ; 
and  where  the  good  people  consider  their 
own  society  as  a  warrant  of  gentility  less 
splendid,  but  not  less  assured,  than  the  favor 
of  majesty  itself.  Naturally  there  are  no 
Dissenters  in  Carlingford — that  is  to  say, 
none  above  the  rank  of  a  greengrocer  or 
milkman ;  and  in  bosoms  devoted  to  the 
Church  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  the 
advent  of  the  new  rector  was  an  event  full 
ef  importance,  and  even  of  excitement. 

He  was  highly  spoken  of,  everybody  knew ; 
but  nobody  knew  who  had  spoken  highly  of 
him,  nor  had  been  able  to  find  out,  even  by 
inference,  what  were  his  views.  The  Church 
had  been  low  during  the  last  rector's  reign — 
profoundly  low — lost  in  the  deepest  abysses 
of  Evangelicalism.  A  determine  dinclina- 
tion  to  preach  to  everybody  had  seized  upon 
that  good  man's  brain  ;  he  had  half  emptied 
Salem  Chapel,  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  more  than 
half  filled  the  Chapel  of  St.  Roque,  half  a 
mile  out  of  Carlingford,  where  the  perpetual 
curate,  young,  handsome,  and  fervid,  was  on 
the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  Anglicanism. 
St.  Roque's  was  not  more  than  a  pleasant 
walk  from  the  best  quarter  of  Carlingford,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  thank  Heaven ! 
which  one  could  get  at  without  the  dread 
passage  of  that  new  horrid  suburb,  to  which 
young  Mr.  Rider,  the  young  doctor,  was  de- 
voting himself.  But  the  Evangelical  rector 
"vras  dead,  and  his  reign  was  over,  and  no- 


body could  predict  what  the  character  of  the 
new  administration  was  to  be.  The  obscur- 
ity in  which  the  new  rector  had  buried  his 
views  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  him.  He  had  taken  high  honors  at 
college,  and  was  "highly  spoken  of;"  but 
whether  he  was  high,  or  low,  or  broad,  mus- 
cular or  sentimental,  sermonizing  or  decora- 
tive, nobody  in  the  world  seemed  able  to  tell. 

"  Fancy  if  he  were  just  to  be  a  Mr.  Bury 
over  again  !  Fancy  him  going  to  the  canal, 
and  having  sermons  to  the  bargemen,  and 
attending  to  all  sorts  of  people  except  to  us, 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  to  !  "  cried  one 
of  this  much-canvassed  clergyman's  curious 
parishioners.  "  Indeed,  I  do  believe  he 
must  be  one  of  these  people.  If  he  were  in 
society  at  all,  somebody  would  be  sure  to 
know." 

"Lucy  dear^  Mr.  Bury  christened  you," 
said  another  not  less  curious  but  more  toler- 
ant inquirer. 

"  Then  he  did  you  the  greatest  of  all  ser- 
vices," cried  the  third  member  of  the  little 
group  which  discussed  the  new  rector  under 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  blossomed  apple-trees. 
"  He  conferred  such  a  benefit  upon  you  that 
he  deserves  all  reverence  at  your  hand. 
Wonderful  idea  !  a  man  confers  this  greatest 
of  Christian  blessings  on  multitudes,  and 
does  not  himself  appreciate  the  boon  he  con- 
veys ! " 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
you  know — "  said  the  elder  lady ;  but  she 
got  no  farther.  Though  she  was  verging 
upon  forty,  leisurely,  pious,  and  unmarried, 
that  good  Miss  Wodchouse  was  not  polemi- 
cal. She  had  "  her  own  opinions,"  but  few 
people  knew  much  about  them.  She  was 
seated  on  a  green  garden-bench  which  sur- 
rounded the  great  May-tree  in  that  large, 
warm,  well-furnished  garden.  The  high 
brick  walls,  all  clothed  with  fruit-trees,  shut 
in  an  enclosure  of  which  not  a  morsel,  ex- 
cept this  velvet  grass,  v/ith  its  nests  of  dai- 
sies, was  not  under  the  highest  and  most 
careful  cultivation.  It  was  such  a  scene  as 
is  only  to  be  found  in  an  old  country  town  ; 
the  walls  jealous  of  intrusion,  yet  thrusting 
tall  plumes  of  lilac  and  stray  branches  of 
apple-blossom,  like  friendly  salutations  to 
the  world  without ;  within,  the  blossoms 
dropping  over  the  light,  bright  head  of  Lucy 
Wodehouse  underneath  the  apple-trees,  and 
impertinently  flecking  the  Rev.  Cecil  Went- 
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worth's  Anglican  coat.  These  two  last  were 
young  people,  with  that  indefinable  harmony 
in  their  looks  which  prompts  the  suggestion 
of  "  a  handsome  couple  "  to  the  bystander. 
It  had  not  even  occurred  to  them  to  be  in 
love  with  each  other,  so  far  as  anybody 
knew,  yet  few  were  the  undiscerning  persons 
who  saw  them  together  without  instinctively 
placing  the  young  curate  of  St.  Roque's  in 
permanence  by  Lucy's  side.  She  was  twenty, 
pretty,  blue-eyed,  and  full  of  dimples,  with 
a  broad  Leghorn  hat  thrown  carelessly  on 
her  head,  untied,  with  broad  strings  of  blue 
ribbon  falling  among  her  fair  curls — a  blue 
which  was  **  repeated,"  according  to  painter 
jargon,  in  ribbons  at  her  throat  and  waist. 
She  had  great  gardening-gloves  on,  and  a 
basket  and  huge  pair  of  scissors  on  the  grass 
at  her  feet,  which  grass,  besides,  was  strewn 
■with  a  profusion  of  all  the  sweetest  spring 
blossoms — the  sweet  narcissus,  most  exquis- 
ite of  flowers,  lilies  of  the  valley,  white  and 
blue  hyacinths,  golden  ranunculus  globes — 
worlds  of  sober,  deep-breathing  wallflower. 
If  Lucy  had  been  doing  what  her  kind  elder 
sister  called  her  "  duty,"  she  would  have 
been  at  this  moment  arranging  her  flowers 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  the  times  were 
rare  when  Lucy  did  her  duty  according  to 
Miss  Wodehouse's  estimate ;  so  instead  of 
arranging  those  clusters  of  narcissus,  she 
clubbed  them  together  in  her  hands  into  a 
fragrant,  dazzling  sheaf,  and  discussed  the 
new  rector — not  unaware,  perhaps,  in  her 
secret  heart,  that  the  sweet  morning,  the 
sunshine  and  flowers,  and  exhilarating  air, 
were  somehow  secretly  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  that  black  Anglican  figure  under 
the  apple-trees. 

"  But  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh, 
"  we  must  wait  till  we  see  him  ;  and  if  I 
must  be  very  respectful  of  Mr.  Bury  because 
he  christened  me,  I  am  heartily  glad  the  new 
rector  has  no  claim  upon  my  reverence.  I 
have  been  christened,  I  have  been  con- 
firmed—" 

**But,  Lucy,  my  dear,  the  chances  are  he 
will  marry  you,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
calmly ;  "  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  only  natural  he  should,  for  he  is 
the  rector,  you  know  ;  and  though  we  go  so 
often  to  St.  Roque's,  Mr.  Wentworth  will 
excuse  me  saying  that  he  is  a  very  young 
man." 

Miss  Wodehouse  was  knitting ;  she  did 
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not  see  the  sudden  look  of  dismay  and 
amazement  which  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's 
darted  down  upon  her,  nor  the  violent  sym- 
pathetic blush  which  blazed  over  both  the 
young  faces.  How  shocking  that  elderly 
quiet  people  should  have  such  a  faculty  for 
suggestions !  You  may  be  sure  Lucy  Wode- 
house and  young  Wentworth,  had  it  not 
been  "  put  into  their  heads  "  in  such  an  ab- 
surd fashion,  would  never,  all  their  virtuous 
lives,  have  dreamt  of  any  thing  but  friend- 
ship. Deep  silence  ensued  after  this  simple 
but  startling  speech.  Miss  Wodehouse 
knitted  on,  and  took  no  notice  ;  Lucy  began 
to  gather  up  the  flowers  into  the  basket,  un- 
able for  her  life  to  think  of  something  to 
say.  For  his  part,  Mr.  Wentworth  gravely 
picked  the  apple-blossoms  off  his  coat,  and 
counted  them  in  his  hand.  That  sweet  sum- 
mer snow  kept  dropping,  dropping,  falling 
here  and  there  as  the  wind  carried  it,  and 
with  a  special  attraction  to  Lucy  and  her  blue 
ribbons ;  while  behind,  Miss  Wodehouse  sat 
calmly  on  the  green  bench,  under  the  May- 
tree  just  beginning  to  bloom,  without  lifting 
her  eyes  from  her  knitting.  Not  far  off",  the 
bright  English  house,  all  beaming  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  shone  in  the  sunshine. 
With  the  white  May  peeping  out  among  th^ 
green  overhead,  and  the  sweet  narcissus  in 
a  great  dazzling  sheaf  upon  the  grass,  mak- 
ing all  the  air  fragrant  around  them,  can 
anybody  fancy  a  sweeter  domestic  out-of- 
door  scene  ?  or  else  it  seemed  so  to  the  per- 
petual curate  of  St.  Roque's. 

Ah  me !  and  if  he  was  to  be  perpetual 
curate,  and  none  of  his  great  friends  thought 
upon  him,  or  had  preferment  to  bestow,  how 
do  you  suppose  he  could  ever,  ever  marry 
Lucy  Wodehouse,  if  they  were  to  wait  a  hun- 
dred years  ? 

Just  then  the  garden-gate — the  green  gate 
in  the  wall — opened  to  the  creaking  murmur 
of  Mr.  W^odehouse's  own  key.  Mr.  Wode- 
house was  a  man  who  creaked  universally. 
His  boots  were  a  heavy  infliction  upon  the 
good-humor  of  his  household ;  and  like  every 
other  invariable  quality  of  dress,  the  pecul- 
iarity became  identified  with  him  in  every 
particular  of  his  life.  Every  thing  belong- 
ing to  him  moved  with  a  certain  jar,  except, 
indeed,  his  household,  which  went  on  noise- 
less wheels,  thanks  to  Lucy  and  love.  As 
he  came  along  the  garden-path,  the  gravel 
started  all  round  his  unmusical  foot.     Miss 
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"Wodehouse  alone  turned  round  to  hail  her 
father's  approach,  but  both  the  young  people 
looked  up  at  her  instinctively,  and  saw  her 
little  start,  the  falling  of  her  knitting-nee- 
dles, the  little  flutter  of  color  which  surprise 
brought  to  her  maidenly,  middle-aged  cheek. 
How  they  both  divined  it  I  cannot  tell,  but 
it  certainly  w^as  no  surprise  to  either  of  them 
when  a  tall,  embarrassed  figure,  following 
the  portly  one  of  Mr.  Wodehouse  stepped 
suddenly  from  the  noisy  gravel  to  the  quiet 
grass,  and  stood  gravely  awkward  behind 
the  father  of  the  house. 

**  My  dear  children,  here's  the  rector — de- 
lighted to  sec  him !  we're  all  delighted  to 
see  him  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wodehouse.  **  This  is 
my  little  girl  Lucy,  and  this  is  my  eldest 
daughter.  They're  both  as  good  as  curates, 
though  I  say  it,  you  know,  as  shouldn't.  I 
suppose  you've  got  something  tidy  for  lunch, 
Lucy,  eh  ?  To  be  sure  you  ought  to  know 
— how  can  I  tell  ?  She  might  have  had  only 
cold  mutton,  for  any  thing  I  knew — and 
that  wont  do,  you  know,  after  college  fare. 
Hollo,  Wentworth  !  I  beg  your  pardon — 
who  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  I  thought 
you  had  morning  service,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Delighted  to  make  you  known  to 
the  rector  so  soon.  Mr.  Proctor — Mr. 
Wentworth  of  St.  Roque's." 

The  rector  bowed.  He  had  no  time  to  say 
any  thing,  fortunately  for  him  ;  but  a  vague 
sort  of  color  fluttered  over  his  face.  It  was 
his  first  living ;  and  cloistered  in  All-Souls 
for  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  how  is  a  man  to 
know  all  at  once  how  to  accost  his  parishion- 
ers ?  especially  when  these  curious  unknown 
specimens  of  natural  life  happen  to  be  fe- 
male creatures,  doubtless  accustomed  to  com- 
pliment and  civility.  If  ever  any  one  was 
thankful  to  hear  the  sound  of  another  man's 
voice,  that  person  was  the  new  rector  of  Car- 
lingford,  standing  in  the  bewildering  gar- 
den-scene into  which  the  green  door  had  so 
suddenly  admitted  him,  all  but  treading  on 
the  dazzling  bundle  of  narcissus,  and  turn- 
ing with  embarrassed  politeness  from  the 
perpetual  curate,  whose  salutation  was  less 
cordial  than  it  might  have  been,  to  those  in- 
definite flutters  of  blue  ribbon  from  which 
.  Mr.  Proctor's  tall  figure  divided  the  ungra- 
cious young  man. 

"  But  come  along  to  lunch.  Bless  me ! 
don't  let  us  be  too  ceremonious,"  cried  Mr. 
Wodehouse.     "  Take  Lucv,  my  dear  sir — 
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take  Lucy.  Though  she  has  her  garden- 
gloves  on,  she's  manager  indoors  for  all  that. 
Molly  here  is  the  one  we  coddle  up  and  take 
care  of.  Put  down  your  knitting,  child,  and 
don't  make  an  old  woman  of  yourself.  To 
be  sure,  it's  your  own  concern — you  should 
know  best ;  but  that's  my  opinion.  AVhy, 
Wentworth,  where  are  you  ofi"  to  ?  'Tisn't  a 
fast,  surely — is  it,  Mary  ? — nothing  of  the 
sort ;  it's  Thursday — Thursday,  do  you  hear  ? 
and  the  rector  newly  arrived.     Come  along." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  but  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment," began  the  curate,  with  restraint. 

"  Why  didn't  you  keep  it,  then,  before  we 
came  in,"  cried  Mr.  Wodehouse,  "  chatting 
with  a  couple  of  girls  like  Lucy  and  Mary  ? 
Come  along,  come  along — an  appointment 
with  some  old  woman  or  other,  who  wants  to 
screw  flannels  and  things  out  of  you — well, 
I  suppose  so  !  I  don't  know  any  thing  else 
you  could  have  to  say  to  them.  Come 
along." 

"  Thank  you.  I  shall  hope  to  wait  on 
the  rector  shortly,"  said  young  Wentworth, 
more  and  more  stiffly ;  "  but  at  present  I 
am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power.  Good-morn- 
ing, Miss  Wodehouse — good-morning  ;  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity — "  and 
the  voice  of  the  perpetual  curate  died  ofi 
into  vague  murmurs  of  politeness  as  he  made 
his  way  towards  the  green  door. 

That  green  door !  what  a  slight,  paltry 
barrier — one  plank,  and  no  more  ;  but  out- 
side a  dusty,  dry  road,  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  other  high  brick  walls,  with  here  and 
there  an  apple-tree  or  a  lilac,  or  the  half-de- 
veloped flower-turrets  of  a  chestnut  looking 
over — nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  mean  little 
costermonger's  cart,  with  a  hapless  donkey, 
and,  down  in  the  direction  of  St.  Roque's, 
the  long  road  winding,  still  drier  and  dus- 
tier. Ah  me !  was  it  paradise  inside  ?  or 
was  it  only  a  merely  mortal  lawn  dropped 
over  with  apple-blossoms,  blue  ribbons,  and 
other  vanities  ?  Who  could  tell  ?  The  per- 
petual curate  wended  sulky  on  his  way.  I 
fear  the  old  woman  would  have  made  neither 
flannel  nor  tea  and  sugar  out  of  him  in  that 
inhuman  frame  of  mind. 

"  Dreadful  young  prig  that  young  Went- 
worth," said  Mr.  Wodehouse,  "  but  comes 
of  a  great  family,  you  know,  and  gets  greatly 
taken  notice  of — to  be  sure  he  aoes,  child. 
I  suppose  it's  for  his  family's  sake :  I  can't 
see  into  people's  hearts.     It  may  be  higher 
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motives,  to  be  sure,  and  all  that.  He's  gone 
off  in  a  huff  about  something;  never  mind, 
luncheon  comes  up  all  the  same.  Now  let's 
address  ourselves  to  the  business  of  life." 

For  when  Mr.  Wodehouse  took  knife  and 
fork  in  hand  a  singular  result  followed.  He 
•was  silent — at  least  he  talked  no  longer :  the 
mystery  of  carving,  of  eating,  of  drink- 
ing— all  the  serious  business  of  the  table 
— engrossed  the  good  man.  He  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say  for  the  moment ;  and  then 
a  dread,  unbroken  silence  fell  upon  the  lit- 
tle company.  The  rector  colored,  faltered, 
cleared  his  throat — he  had  not  an  idea  how 
to  get  into  conversation  with  such  unknown 
entities.  He  looked  hard  at  Lucy,  with  a 
bold  intention  of  addressing  her ;  but,  hav- 
ing the  bad  fortune  to  meet  her  eye,  shrank 
back,  and  withdrew  the  venture.  Then  the 
good  man  inclined  his  profile  towards  Miss 
Wodehouse.  His  eyes  wandered  wildly 
round  the  room  in  search  of  a  suggestion  ; 
but,  alas !  it  was  a  mere  dining-room,  very 
comfortable,  but  not  imaginative.  In  this 
dreadful  dilemma  he  was  infinitely  relieved 
by  the  sound  of  somebody's  voice. 

"  I  trust  you  will  like  Carlingford,  Mr. 
Proctor,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  mildly. 

"  Yes — oh,  yes  ;  I  trust  so,"  answered  the 
confused  but  grateful  man  ;  "  that  is,  it  will 
depend  very  much,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of 
people  I  find  here." 

"  Well,  we  are  a  little  vain.  To  tell  the 
truth,  indeed,  we  rather  pride  ourselves  a 
little  on  the  good  society  in  Carlingford," 
said  the  gentle  and  charitable  interlocutor. 
"Ah,  yes  —  ladies?"  said  the  rector: 
"hum — that  was  not  what  I  was  thinking 
of." 

"  But,  0,  Mr.  Proctor,"  cried  Lucy,  with 
a  sudden  access  of  fun,  "  you  don't  mean 
•  to  say  that  you   dislike   ladies'   society,  I 
hope  ?  " 

The  rector  gave  an  uneasy,  half-frightened 
glance  at  her 
even  to  a  Fellow  of  All-Souls 

"  I  may  say  I  know  very  little  about  them," 
said  the  bewildered  clergyman.  As  soon  as 
he  had  said  the  words  he  thought  they 
sounded  rude ;  but  how  could  he  help  it  ? — 
the  truth  of  his  speech  was  indisputable. 

"  Come  here,  and  we'll  initiate  you — 
come  here  as  often  as  you  can  spare  us  a  lit- 
tle of  your  time,"  cried  Mr.  Wodehouse, 
who  had  come  to  a  pause  in  his  operations. 
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"  You  couldn't  have  a  better  chance.  They're 
head  people  in  Carlingford,  though  I  say  it. 
There's  Mary,  she's  a  learned  woman  ;  take 
you  up  in  a  false  quantity,  sir,  a  deal  sooner 
than  I  should.  And  Lucy,  she's  in  another 
line  altogether;  but  there's  quantities  of 
people  swear  by  her.  AVhat's  the  matter, 
children,  eh  ?  I  suji^ose  so — people  tell  me 
so.  If  people  tell  me  so  all  day  long,  I'm 
entitled  to  believe  it,  I  presume  ?  " 

Lucy  answered  this  by  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, not  loud  but  cordial,  which  rung  sweet 
and  strange  upon  the  rector's  ears.  Miss 
Wodehouse,  on  the  contrary,  looked  a  little 
ashamed,  blushed  a  pretty  pink,  old-maidenly 
blush,  and  mildly  remonstrated  with  papa. 
The  whole  scene  was  astonishing  to  the 
stranger.  He  had  been  living  out  of  nature 
so  long  that  he  wondered  within  himself 
whether  it  was  common  to  retain  the  habits 
and  words  of  childhood  to  such  an  age  as 
that  which  good  Miss  Wodehouse  put  no 
disguise  upon,  or  if  sisters  with  twenty  years 
of  difference  between  them  were  usual  in  or- 
dinary households.  He  looked  at  them  with 
looks  which  to  Miss  Wodehouse  appeared 
disapproving,  but  which  in  reality  meant 
only  surprise  and  discomfort.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  when  lunch  was  over,  and  he 
was  at  liberty  to  take  his  leave.  With  very 
different  feelings  from  those  of  young  Went- 
worth,  the  rector  crossed  the  boundary  of 
that  green  door.  When  he  saw  it  closed  be- 
hind him  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  dusty  road,  and 
through  those  lines  of  garden  walls,  where 
the  loads  of  blossoms  burst  over  everywhere, 
with  a  sensation  of  having  escaped  and  got 
at  liberty.  After  a  momentary  pause  and 
gaze  round  him  in  enjoyment  of  that  liberty, 
the  rector  gave  a  start  and  went  on  again 
rapidly.  A  dismayed,  discomfited,  helpless 
sensation  came  over  him.  These  parishion- 
ers ! — these  female  parishioners  !  From  out 
of  another  of  those  green  doors  had  just 
emerged  a  brilliant  group  of  ladies,  the  rus- 
tle of  whose  dress  and  murmur  of  whose 
voices  he  could  hear  in  the  genteel  half-ru- 
ral silence.  The  rector  bolted :  he  never 
slackened  pace  nor  drew  breath  till  he  was 
safe  in  the  vacant  library  of  the  rectory, 
I  among  old  Mr.  Bury's  book-shelves.  It 
seemed  the  only  safe  place  in  Carlingford  to 
the  languishing  transplanted  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  MONTH  later,  Mr.  Proctor  had  got  fairly- 
settled  in  his  new  rectory,  with  a  complete 
modest  establishment  becoming  his  means 
— for  Carlingford  was  a  tolerable  living. 
And  in  the  newly  furnished,  sober  drawing- 
room,  sat  a  very  old  lady,  lively,  but  infirm, 
who  was  the  rector's  mother.  Nobody  knew 
that  this  old  woman  kept  the  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls  still  a  boy  at  heart,  nor  that  the  re- 
served and  inappropriate  man  forgot  his 
awkwardness  in  his  mother's  presence.  He 
was  not  only  a  very  affectionate  son,  but  a 
dutiful  good  child  to  her.  It  had  been  his 
pet  scheme  for  years  to  bring  her  from  her 
Devonshire  cottage,  and  make  her  mistress 
of  his  house.  That  had  been  the  chief  at- 
traction, indeed,  which  drew  him  to  Carling- 
ford ;  for  had  he  consulted  his  own  tastes, 
and  kept  to  his  college,  who  would  insure 
him  that  at  seventy-five  his  old  mother  might 
not  glide  away  out  of  life  without  that  last 
gleam  of  sunshine  long  intended  for  her  by 
her  grateful  son  ? 

This  scene,  accordingly,  was  almost  the 
only  one  w'hich  reconciled  him  to  the  extraor- 
dinary change  in  his  life.  There  she  sat,  the 
lively  old  lady ;  very  deaf,  as  you  could  al- 
most divine  by  that  vivid  inquiring  twinkle 
in  her  eyes ;  feeble,  too,  for  she  had  a  silver- 
headed  cane  beside  her  chair,  and  even  with 
that  assistance  seldom  moved  across  the 
room  when  she  could  help  it.  Feeble  in 
body,  but  alert  in  mind,  ready  to  read  any 
thing,  to  hear  any  thing,  to  deliver  her  opin- 
ions freely ;"  resting  in  her  big  chair  in  the 
complete  repose  of  age,  gratified  with  her 
son's  attentions,  and  overjoyed  in  his  com- 
pany ;  interested  about  every  thing,  and  as 
ready  to  enter  into  all  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  new  people  as  if  she  had  lived  all  her 
life  among  them.  The  rector  sighed  and 
smiled  as  he  listened  to  his  mother's  ques- 
tions, and  did  his  best  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
to  enlighten  her.  His  mother  was,  let  us 
say,  a  hundred  years  or  so  younger  than  the 
rector.  If  she  had  been  his  bride,  and  at 
the  blithe  commencement  of  life,  she  could 
not  have  shown  more  inclination  to  know  all 
about  Carlingford.  Mr.  Proctor  was  mid- 
dle-aged, and  pre-occupied  by  right  of  his 
years  ;  but  his  mother  had  long  ago  got  over 
that  stage  of  life.  She  was  at  that  point 
when  some  energetic  natures,  having  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  seem  to  make  a  fresh 


start  and  re-ascend.  Five  years  ago,  old 
Mrs.  Proctor  had  completed  the  human  term  j 
now  she  had  recommenced  her  life. 

But,  to  tell  the  very  truth,  the  rector  would 
very  fain,  had  that  been  possible,  have  con- 
fined her  inquiries  to  books  and  public  af- 
fairs. For  ,to  make  confidential  disclosures, 
either  concerning  one's  self  or  other  people, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  perfectly  audible  in  the 
kitchen,  is  somewhat  trying.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  dread  parishion- 
ers of  his  during  this  interval.  Already  they 
had  worn  him  to  death  with  dinner-parties 
— dinner-parties  very  pleasant  and  friendly, 
when  one  got  used  to  them  ;  but  to  a  stran- 
ger frightful  reproductions  of  each  other, 
with  the  same  dishes,  the  same  dresses,  the 
same  stories,  in  which  the  rector  communi- 
cated gravely  with  his  next  neighbor,  and 
eluded  as  long  as  he  could  those  concluding 
moments  in  the  drawing-room,  which  were 
worst  of  all.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  pa- 
rishioners made  much  progress  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  rector.  What  his  "  views  " 
were,  nobody  could  divine  any  more  than 
they  could  before  his  arrival.  He  made  no 
innovations  whatever  ;  but  he  did  not  pur- 
sue Mr.  Bury's  Evangelical  ways,  and  never 
preached  a  sermon  or  a  word  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  When  zealous  church- 
men discussed  the  progress  of  dissent,  the 
rector  scarcely  looked  interested ;  and  no- 
body could  move  him  to  express  an  opinion 
concerning  all  that  lovely  upholstery  with 
which  Mr.  AVentworth  had  decorated  St. 
Koque's.  People  asked  in  vain,  what  was 
he  ?  He  was  neither  High  or  Low,  en- 
lightened nor  narrow-minded  ;  he  was  a  Fel- 
low of  All-Souls. 

"  But  now  tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Proctor,  "  who's  Mr.  Wodehouse  ?  " 

With  despairing  calmness,  the  rector  ap- 
proached his  voice  to  her  ear.  "  He's  a 
churcljwarden  !  "  cried  the  unfortunate  man, 
in  a  shrill  whisper. 

"  He's  what  ? — you  forget  I  don't  hear 
very  well.  I'm  a  great  deal  deafer,  Morley, 
my  dear,  than  I  was  the  last  time  you  were 
in  Devonshire.  What  did  you  say  Mr. 
Wodehouse  was  ?  " 

"  He's  an  ass  !  "  exclaimed  the  baited  rec- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Proctor  nodded  her  head  with  a  great 
many  little  satisfied  assenting  nods. 

"  Exactly  my  own  opinion,  my  dear.  What 
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I  like  in  your  manner  of  expressing  your- 
self, Morley,  is  its  conciseness,"  said  the 
laughing  old  lady.  "  Just  so — exactly  Avhat 
I  imagined ;  but  being  an  ass,  you  know, 
doesn't  account  for  him  coming  here  so  often. 
What  is  he  besides,  my  dear  ?  " 

The  rector  made  spasmodic  gestures  toAv- 
ards  the  door,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
his  lively  mother  ;  and  then  produced,  with 
much  confusion,  and  after  a  long  search,  his 
pocket-book,  on  a  leaf  of  paper  in  which  he 
wrote — loudly,  in  big  characters — "  He's  a 
churchwarden — they'll  hear  in  the  kitchen." 

"  He's  a  churchwarden  !  And  what  if  they 
do  hear  in  the  kitchen  ?  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
greatly  amused ;  **  it  isn't  a  sin.  Well, 
now,  let  me  hear:  has  he  a  family,  Mor- 
ley ?  " 

Again  Mr.  Proctor  showed  a  little  discom- 
posure. After  a  troubled  look  at  the  door, 
and  pause,  as  if  he  meditated  a  remonstrance, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  answered,  "  Two 
daughters  !  "  shouting  sepulchrally  into  his 
mother's  ear. 

"Oh,  so!"  cried  the  old  lady  —  ^Hwo 
daughters — so,  so — that  explains  it  all  at 
once.  /  know  now  why  he  comes  to  the 
rectory  so  often.  And,  I  declare,  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  Why,  you're  always 
there  ! — so,  so — and  he's  got  two  daughters, 
has  he  ?  To  be  sure ;  now  I  understand  it 
all." 

The  rector  looked  helpless  and  puzzled. 
It  was  difficult  to  take  the  initiative  and  ask 
why — but  the  poor  man  looked  so  perplexed 
and  ignorant,  and  so  clearly  unaware  what 
the  solution  was,  that  the  old  lady  burst 
into  shrill,  gay  laughter  as  she  looked  at 
him. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  any  thing 
about  it,"  she  said.  "  Are  they  old  or  young  ? 
are  they  pretty  or  ugly  ?  Tell  me  all  about 
them,  Morley." 

Now  Mr.  Proctor  had  not  the  excuse  of 
having  forgotten  the  appearance  of  the  two 
Miss  Wodehouses  :  on  the  contrary,  though 
not  an  imaginative  man,  he  could  have  fan- 
cied he  saw  them  both  before  him — Lucy 
lost  in  noiseless  laughter,  and  her  good  el- 
der sister  deprecating  and  gentle  as  usual. 
We  will  not  even  undertake  to  say  that  a 
gleam  of  something  blue  did  not  flash  across 
the  mind  of  the  good  man,  who  did  ndt  know 
what  ribbons  were.  He  was  so  much  be- 
wildered that  Mrs.   Proctor    repeated  her 


question,  and,  as  she  did  so,  tapped  him 
pretty  smartly  on  the  arm  to  recall  his  wan- 
dering thoughts. 

"  One's  one  thing,"  at  last  shouted  the 
confused  man,  "  and  t'other's  another  !  "  An 
oracular  deliverance  which  surely  must  have 
been  entirely  unintelligible  in  the  kitchen, 
where  we  will  not  deny  that  an  utterance  so 
incomprehensible  awoke  a  laudable  curiosity. 

"  My  dear,  you're  lucid !  "  cried  the  old 
lady.  "  I  hope  you  don't  preach  like  that. 
'T'other's  another  ! — is  she  so  ?  and  I  sup- 
pose that's  the  one  you're  wanted  to  marry 
— eh  ?  For  shame,  Morley,  not  to  tell  your 
mother ! " 

The  rector  jumped  to  his  feet,  thunder- 
struck. Wanted  to  marry ! — the  idea  was 
too  overwhelming  and  dreadful — his  mind 
could  not  receive  it.  The  air  of  alarm  which 
immediately  difiused  itself  all  over  him — his 
unfeigned  horror  at  the  suggestion— capti- 
vated his  mother.  She  was  amused,  but  she 
was  pleased  at  the  same  time.  Just  making 
her  cheery  outset  on  this  second  lifetime, 
you  can't  suppose  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  hear  that  her  son  was  going  to  jilt  her, 
and  appoint  another  queen  in  her  stead. 

"  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Proctor;  "  my  dear,  you're  wonderfully 
afraid  of  the  servants  hearing.  They  don*t 
know  who  we're  speaking  of.  Aha  !  and  so 
you  didn't  know  what  they  meant — didn't 
you  ?  I  don't  say  you  shouldn't  marry,  my 
dear — quite  the  reverse.  A  man  ought  to 
marry,  one  time  or  another.  Only  it's 
rather  soon  to  lay  their  plans.  I  don't  doubt 
there's  a  great  many  unmarried  ladies  in  your 
church,  Morley.  There  always  is  in  a  coun- 
try place." 

To  this  the  alarmed  rector  answered  only 
by  a  groan — a  groan  so  expressive  that  his 
quick-witted  mother  heard  it  with  her  eyes. 

"  They  will  come  to  call  on  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Proctor,  with  fire  dancing  in  her  bright  old 
eyes.  "  I'll  tell  you  all  about  them,  and 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  the  servants.  Trust 
to  me,  my  dear — Pll  find  them  out.  And 
now,  if  you  wish  to  take  a  walk,  or  go  out 
visiting,  don't  let  me  detain  you,  Morley. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  but  there's  something 
in  the  papers  I  would  like  to  see — or  I  eveu 
might  close  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  :  the 
afternoon  is  always  a  drowsy  time  with  me. 
When  I  was  in  Devonshire,  you  know,  no 
one  minded  what  I  did.     You  had  better  re- 
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fresli  yourself  with  a  nice  walk,  my  dear 
boy." 

The  rector  got  up  well  pleased.  The  alac- 
rity v.'ith  which  he  left  the  room,  however, 
did  not  correspond  with  the  horror-stricken 
and  helpless  expression  of  his  face,  when, 
after  walking  very  smartly  all  round  the 
rectory  garden,  he  paused  with  his  hand  on 
the  gate,  doubtful  whether  to  retreat  into 
his  study,  or  boldly  to  face  that  world  which 
was  plotting  against  him.  The  question  was 
a  profoundly  serious  one  to  Mr.  Proctor. 
He  did  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  he 
was  a  free  agent,  or  could  assert  the  ordinary 
rights  of  an  Englishman,  in  this  most' unex- 
pected dilemma.  How  could  he  tell  how 
much  or  how  little  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  a  man  had  "  committed  himself"  ?  For 
any  thing  he  could  tell,  somebody  might  be 
calculating  upon  him  as  her  lover,  and  set- 
tling his  future  life  for  him.  The  rector  was 
not  vain  —  he  did  not  think  himself  an 
Adonis  ;  he  did  not  understand  any  thing 
about  tlie  matter,  which  indeed  was  beneath 
the  consideration  of  a  Fellow  of  All-Souls. 
But  have  not  women  been  incomprehensible 
since  ever  there  was  in  this  world  a  pen  with 
sufficient  command  of  words  to  call  them  so  ? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  whether  it  may 
be  to  their  advantage  or  disadvantage,  every 
soul  of  them  is  plotting  to  marry  somebody  ? 
Mr.  Proctor  recalled  in  dim  but  frightful 
reminiscences  stories  which  had  dropped 
upon  his  car  at  various  times  of  his  life. 
Never  was  there  a  man,  however  ugly,  disa- 
greeable, or  penniless,  but  he  could  tell  of  a 
narrow  escape  he  had,  some  time  or  other. 
The  rector  recollected  and  trembled.  No 
woman  was  ever  so  dismayed  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  a  lover,  as  was  this  helpless  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  under  the  conviction 
that  Lucy  Wodehouse  meant  to  marry  him. 
The  remembrance  of  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's 
gave  him  no  comfort :  her  sweet  youth,  so 
totally  unlike  his  sober  age,  did  not  strike 
him  as  unfavorable  to  her  pursuit  of  him. 
Who  could  fathom  the  motives  of  a  woman  ? 
His  mother  was  wise,  and  knew  the  world, 
and  understood  what  such  creatures  meant. 
No  doubt  it  was  entirely  the  case — a  dread- 
ful certainty — and  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  fright  and  per- 
plexity must  it  be  owned  that  the  rector  had 
a  guilty  consciousness  within  himself,  that  if 
Lucy  drove  the  matter  to  extremities,  he  was 


not  so  sure  of  his  own  powers  of  resistance 
as  he  ought  to  be  ?  She  might  marry  him 
before  he  knew  what  she  was  about ;  and 
in  such  a  chance  the  rector  could  not  have 
taken  his  oath  at  his  own  private  confes- 
sional that  he  would  have  been  so  deeply 
miserable  as  the  circumstances  might  infer. 
No  wonder  he'  was  deeply  alarmed  at  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  j  nobody 
could  predict  how  it  might  end. 

When  Mr.  Proctor  saw  his  mother  again 
at  dinner,  she  was  evidently  full  of  some  sub- 
ject which  would  not  bear  talking  of  before 
the  servants.  The  old  lady  looked  at  her 
son's  troubled,  apprehensive  face  with  smiles 
and  nods  and  gay  hints,  which  he  was  much 
too  pre-occupied  to  understand,  and  which 
only  increased  his  bewilderment.  When  the 
good  man  was  left  alone  over  his  glass  of 
wine,  he  drank  it  slowly,  in  funereal  silence, 
with  profoundly  serious  looks  ;  and  what 
between  eagerness  to  understand  what  the 
old  lady  meant,  and  reluctance  to  show  the 
extent  of  his  curiosity,  had  a  very  heavy 
half-hour  of  it  in  that  grave,  solitary  dining- 
room.  He  roused  himself  with  an  effort 
from  this  dismal  state  into  which  he  was  fall- 
ing. He  recalled  with  a  sigh  the  classic 
board  of  All-Souls.  Woe  for  the  day  when 
he  was  seduced  to  forsake  that  dear  retire- 
ment !  Really  to  suffer  himself  to  fall  into 
a  condition  so  melancholy,  was  far  from  be- 
ing right.  He  must  rouse  himself — he  must 
find  some  other  society  than  parishioners  ; 
and  with  a  glimpse  of  a  series  of  snug  little 
dinner-parties,  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  women,  Mr.  Proctor  rose  and  hurried 
after  his  mother,  to  hear  what  new  thing  she 
might  have  to  say. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  old  lady 
was  snugly  posted,  ready  for  a  conference. 
She  made  lively  gestures  to  hasten  him  when 
he  appeared  at  the  door,  and  could  scarcely 
delay  the  utterance  of  her  news  till  he  had 
taken  his  seat  beside  her.  She  had  taken 
off  her  spectacles,  and  laid  aside  her  paper, 
and  cleared  off  her  work  into  her  work-bas- 
ket. All  was  ready  for  the  talk  in  which 
she  delighted. 

"  My  dear,  they've  been  here,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Proctor,  rubbing  her  hands — "  both  to- 
gether, and  as  kind  as  could  be — exactly  as 
I  expacted.  An  old  woman  gets  double  the 
attention  when  she's  got  an  unmarried  son. 
Pve  always  observed  that ;  though  in  Dev- 
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onshire,  wliat  with  your  fellowship  and  see- 
ing you  so  seldom,  nobody  took  much  no- 
tice. Yes,  they've  been  here ;  and  I  like 
them  a  great  deal  better  than  I  expected, 
Morley,  my  dear." 

The  rector,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say, 
shouted  "  Indeed,  mother !  "  into  the  old 
lady's  ear. 

"  Quite  so,"  continued  that  lively  observer 
— "  nice  young  women — not  at  all  like  their 
father,  which  is  a  great  consolation.  That 
elder  one  is  a  very  sensible  person,  I  am 
sure.  She  would  make  a  nice  wife  for  some- 
body, especially  for  a  clergyman.  She  is  not 
in  her  first  youth,  but  neither  are  some  other 
people.  A  very  nice  creature  indeed,  I  am 
quite  sure." 

During  all  this  speech  the  rector's  coun- 
tenance had  been  falling,  falling.  If  he  was 
helpless  before,  the  utter  woe  of  his  expres- 
sion now  was  a  spectacle  to  behold.  The  dan- 
ger of  being  married  by  proxy  was  appalling 
certainly,  yet  was  not  entirely  without  alle- 
viations ;  but  Miss  Wodehouse !  who  ever 
thought  of  Miss  Wodehouse  ?  To  see  the 
last  remains  of  color  fade  out  of  his  cheek, 
and  his  very  lip  fall  with  disappointment, 
was  deeply  edifying  to  his  lively  old  mother. 
She  perceived  it  all,  but  made  no  sign. 

"  And  the  other  is  a  pretty  creature — cer- 
tainly pretty :  shouldn't  you  say  she  was 
pretty,  Morley  ?  "  said  his  heartless  mother. 

Mr.  Proctor  hesitated,  hemmed— %felt  him- 
self growing  red — tried  to  intimate  his  sen- 
timents by  a  nod  of  assent ;  but  that  would 
not  do  ;  for  the  old  lady  had  presented  her 
ear  to  him,  and  was  blind  to  all  his  gestures. 

*'  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  mother," 
he  made  ansM'er  at  last. 

"  Much  about  it !  it's  to  be  hoped  not.  I 
never  supposed  you  did ;  but  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  don't  think  her  pretty  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Proctor — "  but,  I  don't  doubt,  in  the 
least,  a  sad  flirt.  Her  sister  is  a  very  supe- 
rior person,  my  dear." 

The  rector's  face  lengthened  at  every  word 
— a  vision  of  these  two  Miss  Wodehouses 
rose  upon  him  every  moment  clearer  and 
more  distinct  as  his  mother  spoke.  Consid- 
ering how  ignorant  he  was  of  all  such  fe- 
male paraphernalia,  it  is  extraordinary  how 
correct  his  recollection  was  of  all  the  usual 
details  of  their  habitual  dress  and  appear- 
ance. With  a  certain  dreadful  consciousness 
of  the  justice  of  what  his  mother  said,  he 
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saw  in  imagination  the  mild  elder  sister  in 
her  comely  old  maidenhood.  Nobody  could 
doubt  her  good  qualities,  and  could  it  be 
questioned  that  for  a  man  of  fifty,  if  he  was 
to  do  any  thing  so  foolish,  a  woman  not  quite 
forty  was  a  thousand  times  more  eligible 
than  a  creature  in  blue  ribbons  ?  Still  the 
unfortunate  rector  did  not  seem  to  see  it : 
his  face  grew  longer  and  longer — he  made  no 
answer  whatever  to  his  mother's  address ; 
while  she,  with  a  spice  of  natural  female 
malice  against  the  common  enemy  triumph- 
ing for  the  moment  over  the  mother's  ad- 
miration of  her  son,  sat  wickedly  enjoying 
his  distress,  and  aggravating  it.  His  dis- 
may and  perplexity  amused  this  wicked  old 
woman  beyond  measure. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  younger  girl  takes 
a  pleasure  in  deluding  her  admirers,"  said 
Mrs.  Proctor ;  **  she's  a  wicked  little  flirt, 
and  likes  nothing  better  than  to  see  her 
poAver.  I  know  very  well  how  such  people 
do  ;  but,  my  dear,"  continued  this  false  old 
lady,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  laughter, 
"  if  I  were  you,  I  would  be  very  civil  to  Miss 
Wodehouse.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mor- 
ley, that's  a  very  superior  person.  She  is 
not  very  young,  to  be  sure,  but  you  are  not 
very  young  yourself.  She  would  make  a 
nice  wife — not  too  foolish,  you  know,  nor 
fancifuL  Ah !  I  like  Miss  Wodehouse,  my 
dear." 

The  rector  stumbled  up  to  his  feet  hastily, 
and  pointed  to  a  table  at  a  little  distance, 
on  which  some  books  were  lying.  Then  he 
went  and  brought  them  to  her  table.  "  I've 
brought  you  some  new  books,"  he  shouted 
into  her  ear.  It  was  the  only  way  his . 
clumsy  ingenuity  could  fall  upon  for  bring- 
ing this  most  distasteful  conversation  to  an 
end. 

The  old  lady's  eyes  were  dancing  with  fun 
and  a  little  mischief,  but,  notwithstanding, 
she  could  not  be  so  false  to  her  nature  as  to 
show  no  interest  in  the  books.  She  turned 
them  over  with  lively  remarks  and  comment. 
"  But  for  all  that,  Morley,  I  would  not  have 
you  forget  Miss  Wodehouse,"  she  said,  when 
her  early  bedtime  came.  *'  Give  it  a  thought 
now  and  then,  and  consider  the  whole  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  rashly ; 
but  still  you  know  you  are  settled  now,  and 
you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  settling  for  life." 

'SMtli  this  parting  shaft  she  left  him.  The 
troubled  rector,  instead  of  sitting  up  to  his 
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beloved  studies,  went  early  to  bed  that  night, 
and  was  pursued  by  nightmares  through  his 
unquiet  slumbers.  Settling  for  life !  Alas  ! 
there  floated  before  him  vain  visions  of 
that  halcyon  world  he  had  left — that  sacred 
soil  at  All-Souls,  where  there  were  no  pa- 
rishioners to  break  the  sweet  repose.  How 
different  was  this  discomposing  real  world  ! 

CHAPTER  III. 

Matters  went  on  quietly  for  some  time 
without  any  catastrophe  occurring  to  the 
rector.  He  had  shut  himself  up  from  all 
society,  and  declined  the  invitations  of  the 
parishioners  for  ten  long  days  at  least ;  but 
finding  that  the  kind  people  were  only  kinder 
than  ever  when  they  understood  he  was  "  in- 
disposed," poor  Mr.  Proctor  resumed  his  or- 
dinary life,  confiding  timidly  in  some  extra 
precautions  which  his  own  ingenuity  had  in- 
vented. He  was  shyer  than  ever  of  address- 
ing the  ladies  in  those  parties  he  was  obliged 
to  attend.  He  was  especially  embarrassed 
and  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Miss  Wodehouses,  who,  unfortunately, 
were  very  popular  in  Carlingford,  and  whom 
he  could  not  help  meeting  everywhere.  Not- 
withstanding this  embarrassment,  it  is  curi- 
ous how  well  he  knew  how  they  looked, 
and  what  they  were  doing,  and  all  about 
them.  Though  he  could  not  for  his  life  have 
told  what  these  things  were  called,  he  knew 
Miss  Wodehouse's  dove-colored  dress  and 
her  French  gray  ;  and  all  those  gleams  of 
blue  which  set  off  Lucy's  fair  curls,  and 
floated  about  her  pretty  person  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  had  a  distinct  though  inartic- 
ulate place  in  the  good  man's  confused  re- 
membrances. But  neither  Lucy  nor  Miss 
"VVodehouse  had  brought  matters  to  extrem- 
ity. He  even  ventured  to  go  to  their  house 
occasionally  without  any  harm  coming  of  it, 
and  lingered  in  that  blooming  fragrant  gar- 
den, where  the  blossoms  had  given  place  to 
fruit,  and  ruddy  apples  hung  heavy  on  the 
branches  which  had  once  scattered  their 
petals,  rosy-white,  on  Cecil  Wentworth's 
Anglican  coat.  Yet  Mr.  Proctor  was  not 
lulled  into  incaution  by  this  seeming  calm. 
Other  people  besides  his  mother  had  inti- 
mated to  him  that  there  were  expectations 
current  of  his  "  settling  in  life."  He  lived 
not  in  false  security,  but  wise  trembling, 
never  knowing  what  hour  the  thunderbolt 
might  fall  upon  his  head. 
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It  happened  one  day,  while  still  in  this 
condition  of  mind,  that  the  rector  was  pass- 
ing through  Grove  Street  on  his  way  home. 
He  was  walking  on  the  humbler  side  of  the 
street,  where  there  is  a  row  of  cottages 
with  little  gardens  in  front  of  them — cheap 
houses,  which  are  contented  to  be  haughtily 
overlooked  by  the  staircase  windows  and 
blank  walls  of  their  richer  neighbors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  The  rector  thought, 
but  could  not  be  sure,  that  he  had  seen  two 
figures  like  those  of  the  Miss  Wodehouses 
going  into  one  of  these  houses,  and  was 
making  a  little  haste  to  escape  meeting  those 
enemies  of  his  peace.  But  as  he  went  has- 
tily on,  he  heard  sobs  and  screams  from  one 
of  the  houses — sounds  which  a  man  who  hid 
a  good  heart  under  a  shy  exterior  could  not 
willingly  pass  by.  He  made  a  troubled  pause 
before  the  door  from  which  these  outcries 
proceeded,  and  while  he  stood  thus  irreso- 
lute whether  to  pass  on  or  to  stop  and  inquire 
the  cause,  some  one  came  rushing  out  and 
took  hold  of  his  arm.  "  Please,  sir,  she's 
dying — oh,  please,  sir,  she  thought  a  deal  o' 
you.  Please,  will  you  come  in  and  speak  to 
her?  "  cried  the  little  servant-girl  who  had 
pounced  upon  him  so.  The  rector  stared  at 
her  in  amazement.  He  had  not  his  prayer- 
book — he  was  not  prepared ;  he  had  no  idea 
of  being  called  upon  in  such  an  emergency. 
In  the  mean  time  the  commotion  rather  in- 
creased in  the  house,  and  he  could  hear  in 
the  distance  a  voice  adjuring  some  one  to 
go  for  the  clergyman.  The  rector  stood  un- 
certain and  perplexed,  perhaps  in  a  more  se- 
rious personal  difficulty  than  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him  all  his  life  before.  For  what 
did  he  know  about  deathbeds  ?  or  what  had 
he  to  say  to  any  one  on  that  dread  verge  ? 
He  grew  pale  with  real  vexation  and  dis- 
tress. 

"  Have  they  gone  for  a  doctor  ?  that  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose,"  he  said,  uncon- 
sciously, aloud. 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  no  good,"  said  the  little 
maid-servant.  "  Please,  the  doctor's  been, 
but  he's  no  good — and  she's  unhappy  in  her 
mind,  though  she's  quite  resigned  to  go : 
and  ob,  please,  if  you  would  say  a  word  to 
her,  it  might  do  her  a  deal  of  good." 

Thus  adjured,  the  rector  had  no  choice. 
He  went  gloomily  into  the  house  and  up  the 
stair  after  his  little  guide.  Why  did  not 
they  send  for  the  minister  of  Salem  Chapel 
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close  by  ?  or  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  was 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  ?  Why  did 
they  resort  to  him  in  such  an  emergency  ? 
He  Avould  have  made  his  appearance  before 
the  highest  magnates  of  the  land — before  the 
queen  herself — before  the  bench  of  bishops 
or  the  Privy  Council — with  less  trepidation 
than  he  entered  that  poor  little  room. 

The  sufferer  lay  breathing  heavily  in  the 
poor  apartment.  She  did  not  look  very  ill 
to  Mr.  Proctor's  inexperienced  eyes.  Her 
color  was  bright,  and  her  face  full  of  eager- 
ness. Near  the  door  stood  Miss  Wodehouse, 
looking  compassionate  but  helpless,  casting 
wistful  glances  at  the  bed,  but  standing  back 
in  a  corner  as  confused  and  embarrassed  as 
the  rector  himself.  Lucy  was  standing  by 
the  pillow  of  the  sick  woman  with  a  watch- 
ful readiness  visible  to  the  most  unskilled 
eye — ready  to  raise  her,  to  change  her  po- 
sition, to  attend  to  her  wants  almost  before 
they  were  expressed.  The  contrast  was  won- 
derful. Sho  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  appeared,  not  like  a  stranger  but 
somehow  in  her  natural  place,  despite  the 
sweet  youthful  beauty  of  her  looks,  and  the 
gay  girlish  dress  with  its  floating  ribbons. 
These  singular  adjuncts  notwithstanding,  no 
homely  nurse  in  a  cotton  gown  could  have 
looked  more  alert  or  serviceable,  or  more 
natural  to  the  position,  than  Lucy  did.  The 
poor  rector,  taking  the  seat  which  the  little 
maid  placed  for  him  directly  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  looked  at  the  nurse  and  the  pa- 
tient with  a  gasp  of  perplexity  and  embar- 
rassment. A  deathbed,  alas  !  was  an  un- 
known region  to  him. 

"  0  sir,  Pm  obliged  to  you  for  coming — 
O  sir,  Pm  grateful  to  you,"  cried  the  poor 
woman  in  the  bed.  "  I've  been  ill,  oflF  and 
on,  for  years,  but  never  took  thought  to  it 
as  I  ought.  I've  put  oil  and  put  off  waiting 
for  a  better  time — and  now,  God  help  me, 
it's  perhaps  too  late.  O  sir,  tell  me,  when 
a  person's  ill  and  dying,  is  it  too  late  ?  " 

Before  the  rector  could  even  imagine  what 
he  could  answer,  the  sick  woman  took  up  the 
broken  thread  of  her  own  words,  and  con- 
tinued,— 

"  I  don't  feel  to  trust  as  I  ought  to— -I 
don't  feel  no  confidence,"  she  said,  in  anxious 
confession.  *'  O  sir,  do  you  think  it  mat- 
ters if  one  feels  it  ? — don't  you  think  things 
might  be  right  all  the  same  though  we  icere 
uneasy  in  our  minds  ?     My  thinking  can't 
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change  it  one  M-ay  or  another.  Ask  the  good 
gentleman  to  speak  to  me.  Miss  Lucy,  dear 
— he'll  mind  what  you  say." 

A  look  from  Lucy  quickened  the  rector's 
speech,  but  increased  his  embarrassments. 
"  It — it  isn't  her  doctor  she  has  no  confidence 
in  ?  "  he  said,  eagerly. 

The  poor  woman  gave  a  little  cry.  "  The 
doctor — the  doctor !  what  can  he  do  to  a  poor 
dying  creature?  Oh,  Lord  bless  you,  it's 
none  of  them  things  I'm  thinking  of;  it's  my 
soul — my  soul !  " 

"  But  my  poor  good  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  "  though  it  is  very  good  and  praise- 
worthy of  you  to  be  anxious  about  your  soul, 
let  us  hope  that  there  is  no  such — no  such 
Jiaste  as  you  seem  to  suppose." 

The  patient  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and 
stared,  with  the  anxious  look  of  disease,  in 
his  face. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  good,  man,  faltering 
under  that  gaze,  "  that  I  see  no  reason  for 
your  making  yourself  so  very  anxious.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  You  are 
very  ill,  but  not  so  ill— I  suppose." 

Here  the  rector  was  interrupted  by  a  groan 
from  the  patient,  and  by  a  troubled,  disap- 
proving, disappointed  look  from  Lucy  Wode- 
house. This  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. He  gazed  for  a  moment  helplessly  at 
the  poor  woman  in  the  bed.  If  he  had  known 
any  thing  in  the  world  which  would  have 
given  her  consolation,  ho  was  ready  to  have 
made  any  exertion  for  it ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  to  say — no  medicine  for  a  mind  dis- 
eased was  in  his  repositories.  He  was  deeply 
distressed  to  see  the  disappointment  which 
followed  his  words,  but  his  distress  only 
made  him  more  silent,  more  helpless,  more 
inefficient  than  before. 

After  an  interval  which  was  disturbed  only 
by  the  groans  of  the  patient  and  the  uneasy 
fidgeting  of  good  Miss  Wodehouse  in  her* 
corner,  the  rector  again  broke  silence.  The 
sick  woman  had  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
closed  her  eyes  in  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment— evidently  she  had  ceased  to  expect 
any  thing  from  him. 

'*  If  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do,"  said  poor 
Mr.  Proctor.  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoken 
hastily.  I  meant  to  try  to  calm  her  mind  a 
little ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

'•Ah,  maybe  Pm  hasty,"  said  the  dying 
woman,  turning  round  again  Avith  a  sudden 
efibrt — *'  but,  oh,  to  speak  to  me  of  having 
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time  when  I've  one  foot  in  the  grave  al- 
ready !  " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that — ^not  so  bad  as  that," 
said  the  rector  soothingly. 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  is  as  bad  as  that,"  she 
cried,  with  the  brief  blaze  of  anger  common 
to  great  weakness.  *'  I'm  not  a  child  to  be 
persuaded  diflFerent  from  what  I  know.  If 
you'd  tell  me — if  you'd  say  a  prayer — ah. 
Miss  Lucy,  it's  coming  on  again." 

In  a  moment  Lucy  had  raised  the  poor 
creature  in  her  arms,  and  in  default  of  the 
pillows  which  were  not  at  hand,  had  risen 
herself  into  their  place,  and  supported  the 
gasping  woman  against  her  own  breast.  It 
was  a  paroxysm  dreadful  to, behold,  in  which 
every  laboring  breath  seemed  the  last.  The 
rector  sat  like  one  struck  dumb,  looking  on 
at  that  mortal  struggle.  Miss  Wodehouse 
approached  nervously  from  behind,  and  went 
up  to  the  bedside,  faltering  forth  questions 
as  to  what  she  could  do.  Lucy  only  waved 
her  hand,  as  her  own  light  figure  swayed  and 
changed,  always  seeking  the  easiest  attitude 
for  the  sufferer.  As  the  elder  sister  drew 
back,  the  rector  and  she  glanced  at  each 
other  with  wistful  mutual  looks  of  sympathy. 
Both  were  equally  well-disposed,  equally 
helpless  and  embarrassed.  Plow  to  be  of 
any  use  in  that  dreadful  agony  of  nature  was 
denied  to  both.  They  stood  looking  on, 
awed  and  self-reproaching.  Such  scenes 
have  doubtless  happened  in  sick-rooms  be- 
fore now. 

When  th2  fit  was  over,  a  hasty  step  came 
up  the  stpir,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  entered 
the  room*  He  explained  in  a  whisper  that 
he  had  not  been  at  home  when  the  messen- 
ger cap-^e,  but  had  followed  whenever  he 
heard  of  the  message.  Seeing  the  rector, 
he  hesitated,  and  drew  back  with  some  sur- 
prise, and,  even  (for  he  was  far  from  perfect) 
in  that  chamber,  a  little  flush  of  offence.  The 
rector  rose  abruptly,  waving  his  hand,  and 
went  to  join  Miss  Wodehouse  in  her  corner. 
There  tb/3  two  elderly  spectators  looked  on 
silent  at  ministrations  of  which  both  were 
incapabl'^;  one  watching  with  wondering  yet 
affectionate  envy  how  Lucy  laid  down  the 
weakened  but  relieved  patient  upon  her  pil- 
lows ;  and  one  beholding  with  a  surprise  he 
could  not  conceal,  how  a  young  man,  not 
half  his  own  age,  went  softly,  with  all  the 
confidence  yet  awe  of  nature,  into  those  mys- 
teries which  he  dared  not  touch  upon.     The 
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two  young  creatures  by  the  deathbed  ac- 
knowledged that  their  patient  was  djing; 
the  woman  stood  by  her  watchful  and  affec- 
tionate— the  man  held  up  before  her  that 
cross,  not  of  wood  or  metal,  but  of  truth  and 
everlasting  verity,  which  is  the  only  hope  of 
man.  The  spectators  looked  on,  and  did  not 
interrupt — looked  on,  awed  and  wondering 
— unaware  of  how  it  was,  but  watching  as  if 
it  were  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes. 
Perhaps  all  the  years  of  his  life  had  not 
taught  the  rector  so  much  as  did  that  half- 
hour  in  an  unknown  poor  bed-chamber, 
where,  honest  and  humble,  he  stood  aside, 
and,  kneeling  down,  responded  to  his  yoUng 
brother's  prayer.  His  young  brother — young 
enough  to  have  been  his  son — not  half  nor 
a  quarter  part  so  learned  as  he  ;  but  a  world 
further  on  in  that  profession  which  they 
shared — the  art  of  winning  souls. 

When  those  prayers  were  over,  the  rector 
without  a  word  to  anybody,  stole  quietly 
away.  AVhen  he  got  into  the  street,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself  closely  followed  by 
Miss  Wodehouse,  of  whom  he  was  not  at 
this  moment  afraid.  That  good  creature 
was  crying  softly  under  her  veil.  She  was 
eager  to  make  up  to  him,  to  open  out  her 
full  heart ;  and  indeed  the  rector,  like  her- 
self, in  that  wonderful  sensation  of  surprised 
and  unenvying  discomfiture,  was  glad  at  that 
moment  of  sympathy  too. 

"O  Mr.  Proctor,  isn't  it  wonderful?" 
sighed  good  Miss  Wodehouse. 

The  rector  did  not  speak,  but  he  answered 
by  a  very  emphatic  nod  of  his  head. 

**  It  did  not  used  to  be  so  when  you  and  I 
were  young,"  said  his  companion  in  failure. 
"  I  sometimes  take  a  little  comfort  from  that ; 
but  no  doubt,  if  it  had  been  in  me,  it  would 
have  shown  itself  somehow.  Ah,  I  fear,  I 
fear,  I  was  not  well  brought  up  ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  that  dear  child  has  not  been  brought 
up  at  all,  if  one  may  say  so.  Her  poor 
mother  died  when  she  was  born.  And  oh, 
I'm  afraid  I  never  was  kind  to  Lucy's  mother, 
Mr.  Proctor.  You  know  she  was  only  a  year 
or  two  older  than  I  was ;  and  to  think  of  that 
child,  that  baby  !  What  a  world  she  is,  and 
always  was,  before  me  that  might  have  been 
her  mother,  Mr.  Proctor !  "  said  Miss  W^ode- 
house,  with  a  little  sob. 

"  But  things  were  different  in  our  young 
days,"  said  the  rector,  repeating  her  senti- 
ment, without  inquiring  whether  it  were  lru« 
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or  not,  and  finding  a  certain  vague  consola- 
tion in  it. 

"  Ah,  that  is  true,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse 
— "  that  is  true  ;  what  a  blessing  things  are 
so  changed ;  and  these  blessed  young  crea- 
tures," she  added  softly,  with  tears  falling 
out  of  her  gentle  old  eyes — "  these  blessed 
young  creatures  are  near  the  Fountain- 
head." 

With  this  speech  Miss  Wodehouse  held 
out  her  hand  to  the  rector,  and  they  parted 
with  a  warm  mutual  grasp.  The  rector  went 
straight  home — straight  to  his  study,  where 
he  shut  himself  in,  and  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  that  night  was  one  l^ng  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  good  man's  history.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  set  himself  to  in- 
quire what  was  his  supposed  business  in 
this  world.  His  treatises  on  the  Greek  verb, 
and  his  new  edition  of  Sophocles,  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls ; 
but  how  about  the  rector  of  Carlingford? 
What  was  he  doing  here,  among  that  little 
world  of  human  creatures  who  were  dying, 
being  born,  perishing,  suffering,  falling  into 
misfortune  and  anguish,  and  all  manner 
of  human  vicissitudes,  every  day  ?  Young 
Wentworth  knew  what  to  say  to  that  woman 
in  her  distress  ;  and  so  might  the  rector,  had 
her  distress  concerned  a  disputed  transla- 
tion, or  a  disused  idiom.  The  good  man  was 
startled  in  his  composure  and  calm.  To-day 
he  had  visibly  failed  in  a  duty  which  even  in 
All-Souls  was  certainly  known  to  be  one  of 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  priest.  W^as  he  a 
Christian  priest,  or  what  was  he  ?  He  was 
troubled  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  To 
hold  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  could 
not  perform,  was  clearly  impossible.  The 
only  question,  and  that  a  hard  one,  was, 
whether  he  could  learn  to  discharge  those 
duties^  or  whether  he  must  cease  to  be  rec- 
tor of  Carlingford.  He  labored  over  this 
problem  in  his  solitude,  and  could  find  no 
answer.  *'  Things  were  difi'erent  when  we 
were  young,"  was  the  only  thought  that  was 
any  comfort  to  him,  and  that  was  poor  con- 
solation. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  hard  upon  the  most 
magnanimous  of  men  to  confess  that  he  has 
undertaken  an  office  for  which  he  has  not 
found  himself  capable.  Magnanimity  was 
perhaps  too  lofty  a  word  to  apply  to  the  rec- 
tor ;  but  he  was  honest  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.    As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  what 


was  included  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
must  perform  them,  or  quit  his  post.  But  how 
to  perform  them  ?  Can  one  learn  to  convey 
consolation  to  the  dying,  to  teach  the  igno- 
rant, to  comfort  the  sorrowful  ?  Are  these 
matters  to  be  acquired  by  study,  like  Greek 
verbs  or  intricate  measures  ?  The  rector's 
heart  said  No.  The  rector's  imagination 
unfolded  before  him,  in  all  its  halcyon  bless- 
edness, that  ancient  paradise  of  All-Souls, 
where  no  such  confounding  demands  ever 
disturbed  his  beatitude.  The  good  man 
groaned  within  himself  over  the  mortifica- 
tion, the  labor,  the  sorrow,  which  this  living 
was  bringing  upon  him.  "  If  I  had  but  let 
it  pass  to  Morgan,  who  wanted  to  marry," 
he  said  with  self-reproach ;  and  then  sud- 
denly bethought  himself  of  his  own  most  in- 
nocent filial  romance,  and  the  pleasure  his 
mother  had  taken  in  her  new  house  and  new 
beginning  life.  At  that  touch  the  tide  flowed 
I  back  again.  Could  he  dismiss  her  now  to 
I  another  solitary  cottage  in  Devonshire,  her 
I  old  home  there  being  all  dispersed  and 
;  broken  up,  while  the  house  she  had  hoped 
j  to  die  in  cast  her  out  from  its  long-hoped-for 
I  shelter  ?  The  rector  was  quite  overwhelmed 
by  this  new  aggravation.  If  by  any  effort  of 
his  own,  any  sacrifice  to  himself,  he  could 
preserve  this  bright  new  home  to  his  mother, 
would  he  shrink  from  that  labor  of  love  ? 

Nobody,  however,  knew  any  thing  about 
those  conflicting  thoughts  which  rent  his 
sober  bosom.     He  preached  next  Sunday  as 
i  usual,  letting  no  trace  of  the  distressed,  wist- 
'  ful  anxiety  to  do  his  duty  which  now  pos- , 
sessed  him  gleam  into  his  sermon.    He  looked 
:  down  upon  a  crowd  of  unsympathetic,  unin- 
terested faces,  when  he  delivered  that  smooth 
little   sermon,   which   nobody   cared    much 
:  about,  and  which  disturbed  nobody.     The 
!  only  eyes  which  in  the  smallest  degree  com- 
I  prehended  him  were  those   of  good   Miss 
I  Wodehouse,  who  had  been  the  witness  and 
the  participator  of  his  humiliation.     Lucy 
was  not  there.     Doubtless  Lucy  was  at  St. 
Roque's,  where  the  sermons  of  the  perpetual 
curate  diff'ered  much  from  those  of  the  rec- 
tor of  Carlingford.     Ah  me  !  the  rectorship, 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  was  a  serious 
business  ;  and  what  was  to  come  of  it  yet, 
Mr.  Proctor  could  not  see.     He  was  not  a 
hasty  man — he  determined  to  wait  and  see 
what  events  might  make  of  it ;  to  consider 
it  ripely — to  take  full  counsel  with  himself. 
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Every  time  he  came  out  of  his  mother's  pres- 
ence, he  came  affected  and  full  of  anxiety  to 
preserve  to  her  that  home  which  pleased  her 
so  much.  She  was  the  strong  point  in  favor 
of  Carlingford  ;  and  it  was  no  small  tribute 
to  the  good  man's  filial  affection,  that  for  her 
chiefly  he  kept  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  a 
service  to  which  he  knew  himself  unequal, 
and,  sighing,  turned  his  back  upon  his  be- 
loved cloisters.  If  there  had  been  no  other 
sick-beds  immediately  in  Carlingford,  Mrs. 
Proctor  would  have  won  the  day. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Such  a  blessed  exemption,  however,  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for.  When  the  rector  was 
solemnly  sent  for  from  his  very  study  to  visit 
a  poor  man  who  was  not  expected  to  live 
many  days,  he  put  his  prayer-book  under 
his  arm,  and  went  off  doggedly,  feeling  that 
now  was  the  crisis.  He  went  through  it  in 
as  exemplary  a  manner  as  could  have  been 
desired,  but  it  was  dreadful  work  to  the  rec- 
tor. If  nobody  else  suspected  him,  he  sus- 
pected himself.  He  had  no  spontaneous 
word  of  encouragement  or  consolation  to 
offer ;  he  went  through  it  as  his  duty  with  a 
horrible  abstractness.  That  night  he  went 
home  disgusted  beyond  all  possible  power  of 
self-reconciliation.  He  could  not  continue 
this.  Good  evangelical  Mr.  Bury,  who  went 
before  him,  and  by  nature  loved  preaching, 
had  accustomed  the  people  to  much  of  such 
visitations.  It  was  murder  to  the  Fellow  of 
All-Souls. 

That  night  Mr.  Proctor  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter to  his  dear  cheery  old  mother,  disclosing 
all  his  heart  to  her.  It  was  written  with  a 
pathos  of  which  the  good  man  was  wholly 
unconscious,  and  finished  by  asking  her  ad- 
vice and  her  prayers.  He  sent  it  up  to  her 
next  morning  on  her  breakfast-tray,  which 
he  always  furnished  with  his  own  hands,  and 
went  out  to  occupy  himself  in  paying  visits 
till  it  should  bo  time  to  see  her,  and  ascertain 
her  opinion.  At  Mr.  Wodehouse's  there  was 
nobody  at  home  but  Lucy,  who  was  very 
friendly,  and  took  no  notice  of  that  sad  en- 
counter which  had  changed  his  views  so  en- 
tirely. The  rector  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  woman  was  dead,  but  not  until  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  administered  to  her  fully 
the  consolations  of  the  Church.  Lucy  did 
not  look  superior,  or  say  any  thing  in  admi- 
ration of  Mr.  Wentworth,  but  the  rector's 


conscience  supplied  all  that  was  wanting. 
If  good  Miss  Wodehouse  had  been  there 
with  her  charitable  looks,  and  her  diseffi- 
ciency  so  like  his  own,  it  would  have  been  a 
consolation  to  the  good  man.  He  would 
have  turned  joyfully  from  Lucy  and  her 
blue  ribbons  to  that  distressed  dove-colored 
woman,  so  greatly  had  recent  events  changed 
him.  But  the  truth  was,  he  cared  nothing 
for  either  of  them  now-a-days.  He  was  de- 
livered from  those  whimsical,  distressing 
fears.  Something  more  serious  bad  obliter- 
ated those  lighter  apprehensions.  He  had 
no  leisure  now  to  think  that  somebody  had 
planned  to  m^-ry  him ;  all  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  matters  so  much  more  important 
that  this  was  entirely  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Proctor  was  seated  as  usual  in  the 
place  she  loved,  with  her  newspapers,  her 
books,  her  work-basket,  and  silver-headed 
cane  at  the  side  of  her  chair.  The  old  lady, 
like  her  son,  looked  serious.  She  beckoned 
him  to  quicken  his  steps  when  she  saw  him 
appear  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  point- 
ed to  the  chair  placed  beside  her,  all  ready 
for  this  solemn  conference.  He  came  in 
with  a  troubled  face,  scarcely  venturing  to 
look  at  her,  afraid  to  see  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  brought  upon  his  dearest 
friend.  The  old  lady  divined  why  it  was  he 
did  not  lift  his  eyes.  She  took  his  hand  and 
addressed  him  with  all  her  characteristic  vi- 
vacity. 

"  Morley,  what  is  this  you  mean,  my  dear? 
When  did  I  ever  give  my  son  reason  to  dis- 
trust me  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  suffer  you 
to  continue  in  a  position  painful  to  yourself 
for  my  sake  ?  How  dare  you  think  such  a 
thing  of  me,  Morley  ?  Don't  say  so  ;  you 
didn't  mean  it !  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes." 
The  rector  shook  his  head,  and  dropped 
into  the  chair  placed  ready  for  him.  He 
might  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  him- 
self could  she  have  heard  him.  But  as  it 
was,  he  could  not  shout  all  his  reasons  and 
apologies  into  her  deaf  ear. 

"As  for  the  change  to  me,"  said  the  old 
lady,  instinctively  seizing  upon  the  heart  of 
the  difficulty,  "that's  nothing — simply  noth- 
ing. I've  not  had  time  to  get  attached  to  Car- 
lingford. I've  no  associations  with  the  place. 
Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  back  to 
all  my  old  friends.  Put  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, Morley." 

But  the  rector  only  shook  his  head  once 
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more.  The  more  she  made  light  of  it,  the 
more  he  perceived  all  the  painful  circum- 
stances involved.  Could  his  mother  go 
back  to  Devonshire  and  tell  all  her  old  ladies 
that  her  son  had  made  a  failure  in  Carling- 
ford  ?  He  grieved  within  himself  at  the 
thought.  His  brethren  at  All-Souls  might 
understand  liim ;  but  what  could  console  the 
brave  old  woman  for  all  the  condolence  and 
commiseration  to  which  she  would  be  sub- 
ject ?  "  It  goes  to  my  heart,  mother,"  he 
cried  in  her  ear. 

**  Well,  Morley,  I  am  very  sorry  you  find 
it  so,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  *'  very  sorry  you 
can't  see  your  way  to  all  your  duties.  They 
tell  me  the  late  rector  was  very  Low  Church, 
and  visited  about  like  a  Dissenter,  so  it  is 
not  much  wonder  you,  with  your  differ- 
ent habits,  find  yourself  a  good  deal  put 
out ;  but,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  it's  only 
at  first  ?  Don't  you  think  after  awhile  the 
people  would  get  into  your  ways,  and  you 
into  theirs  ?  Miss  AVodehouse  was  here  this 
morning,  and  was  telling  me  a  good  deal 
about  the  late  rector.  It's  to  be  expected 
you  should  find  the  difl'erence ;  but  by  and 
by,  to  be  sure,  you  might  get  used  to  it,  and 
the  people  would  not  expect  so  much." 
'  "  Did  she  tell  you  where  we  met  the  other 
day  ?  "  asked  the  rector,  with  a  brevity  ren- 
dered necessary  by  Mrs.  Proctor's  infirmity. 

"  She  told  m*;; — she's  a  dear  confused  good 
soul,"  said  the  old  lady — "  about  the  differ- 
ence between  Lucy  and  herself,  and  how  the 
young  creature  was  twenty  times  handier 
than  she,  and  something  about  young  Mr. 
Wentworth  of  St.  Roque's.  Really,  by  all 
I  hear,  that  must  be  a  very  presuming  young 
man,"  cried  Mrs.  Proctor,  with  a  lively  air 
of  offence.  "  His  interference  among  your 
parishioners,  Morley,  is  really  more  than  I 
should  be  inclined  to  bear." 

Once  more  the  good  rector  shook  his  head. 
He  had  not  thought  of  that  aspect  of  the 
subject.  He  was,  indeed,  so  free  from  van- 
ity or  self-importance,  that  his  only  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
perpetual  curate  was  respect  and  surprise. 
He  would  not  be  convinced  otherwise  even 
now.  "  He  can  do  his  duty,  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, sadly. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  cried  the  old  lady. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  a  boy  like  that  can 
do  his  duty  better  than  my  son  could  do  it, 
if  he  put  his  mind  to  it  ?     And  if  it  is  your 
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duty, '  Jklorley  dear,"  continued  his  mother, 
melting  a  little,  and  in  a  coaxing,  persua- 
sive tone,  "  of  course  I  know  you  icill  do 
it,  however  hard  it  may  be." 

"That's  just  the  difficulty,"  cried  the  rec- 
tor, venturing  on  a  longer  speech  than  usual, 
and  roused  to  a  point  at  which  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  listeners  in  the  kitchen ;  *'  such 
duties  require  other  training  than  mine  has 
been.  I  can't ! — do  you  hear  me,  mother  ? 
— and  I  must  not  hold  a  false  position ;  that's 
impossible." 

"You  sha'n't  hold  a  false  position,"  cried 
the  old  lady  ;  "  that's  the  only  thing  that  is 
impossible — but,  Morley,  let  us  consider, 
dear.  You  are  a  clergyman,  you  know  ;  you 
ought  to  understand  all  that's  required  of 
you  a  great  deal  better  than  these  people  do. 
My  dear,  your  poor  father  and  I  trained  you 
up  to  be  a  clergyman,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor, 
rather  pathetically, "  and  not  to  be  a  Fellow 
of  All-Souls." 

The  rector  groaned.  Had  it  not  been  ad- 
vancement, progress,  unhoped-for  good  for- 
tune, that  made  him  a  member  of  that 
learned  corporation  ?  He  shook  his  head. 
Nothing  could  change  the  fact  now.  After 
fifteen  years'  experience  of  that  Elysium,  he 
could  not  put  on  the  cassock  and  sm-plice 
with  all  his  youthful  fervor.  He  had  set- 
tled into  his  life-habits  long  ago.  With  the 
quick  perception  which  made  up  for  her  de- 
ficiency, his  mother  read  his  face,  and  saw 
the  cause  was  hopeless ;  yet  with  female 
courage  and  pertinacity  made  one  effort 
more. 

"And  with  an  excellent,  hard-working  cu- 
rate," said  the  old  lady — "  a  curate  whom, 
of  course,  we'd  do  our  duty  by,  Morley,  and 
who  could  take  a  great  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility off  your  hands  ;  for  Mr.  Vincent  though 
a  nice  young  man,  is  not,  I  know,  the  man 
yow would  have  chosen  for  such  a  post;  and 
still  more,  my  dear  son — we  were  talking  of 
it  in  jest  not  long  ago,  but  it  is  perfect  ear- 
nest, and  a  most  important  matter — with  a 
good  wife,  Morley  ;  a  wife  who  would  enter 
into  all  the  parish  work,  and  give  you  useful 
hints,  and  conduct  herself  as  a  clergyman's 
wife  should — with  such  a  wife — " 

"  Lucy  Wodehouse  !  "  cried  the  rector, 
starting  to  his  feet,  and  forgetting  all  his 
proprieties ;  "  I  tell  you  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible.    I'll  go  back  to  All-Souls." 

He  sat  down  again,  doggedly,  having  said 
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it.  His  mother  sat  looking  at  him  in  silence, 
•with  tears  in  her  lively  old  eyes.  She  was 
saying  within  herself  that  she  had  seen  his 
father  take  just  such  a  "turn,"  and  that  it 
was  no  use  arguing  with  them  under  such 
circumstances.  She  watched  him,  as  women 
often  do  watch  men,  waiting  till  the  crea- 
ture should  come  to  itself  again  and  might 
be  spoken  to.  The  incomprehensibleness  of 
women  is  an  old  theory,  but  what  is  that 
to  the  curious,  wondering  observation  with 
which  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  watch  the 
other  unreasoning  animal  in  those  moments 
when  he  has  snatched  the  reins  out  of  their 
hands,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken  to  !  What 
he  will  make  of  it  in  those  unassisted  mo- 
ments afflicts  the  compassionate  female  un- 
derstanding. It  is  best  to  let  him  come  to, 
and  feel  his  own  helplessness.  Such  was 
Mrs.  Proctor's  conclusion,  as,  vexed,  dis- 
tressed, and  helpless,  she  leant  back  in  her 
chair,  and  wiped  a  few  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  out  of  her  bright  old 
eyes. 

The  rector  saw  this  movement,  and  it  once 
more  excited  him  to  speech.  "But  you 
shall  have  a  house  in  Oxford,  mother,"  he 
cried—"  you  sha'n't  go  back  to  Devonshire 
— where  I  can  see  you  every  day,  and  you 
can  hear  all  that  is  going  on.  Bravo  !  that 
will  be  a  thousand  times  better  than  Carling- 
ford." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Proctor's  turn  to  jump 
up,  startled,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth 
and  point  to  the  door.  The  rector  did  not 
care  for  the  door  ;  he  had  disclosed  his  sen- 
timents, he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  j 
now  the  sooner  all  was  over  the  better  for  j 
the  emancipated  man.  i 

Thus  concluded  the  brief  incumbency  of  i 
the   Reverend  Morley  Proctor.     When   he ' 
returned  to  Oxford  everybody  was  glad  to  ■ 
see  him,  and  he  left  Carlingford  with  univer-  ; 
•sal  good  wishes.     The  living  fell  to  Morgan, 
who  wanted  to  be  married,  and  whose  turn 
was  much  more  to  be  a  working  clergyman 
than   a   classical   commentator.     Old   Mrs.  I 
Proctor  got  a  pretty  house  under  shelter  of : 
the  trees  of  St.  Giles',  and  half  the  under-  \ 
(graduates  fell  in  love  with  the  old  lady  in  | 
the  freshness  of  her  second  lifetime.     Car-  : 
Jingford  passed  away  like  a  dream  from  the  ' 


lively  old  mother's  memory,  and  how  could 
any  reminiscences  of  that  uncongenial  local- 
ity disturb  the  recovered  beatitude  of  the 
Fellow  of  All-Souls  ? 

Yet  all  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Proctor  paid  for  his  temporary 
absence.  All-Souls  was  not  the  Elysium  it 
had  been  before  that  brief,  disastrous  voy- 
age into  the  world.  The  good  man  felt  the 
stings  of  failure  ;  he  felt  the  mild  jokes  of 
his  brethren  in  those  Elysian  fields.  He 
could  not  help  conjuring  up  to  himself  vis- 
ions of  Morgan  with  his  new  wife  in  that 
pretty  rectory.  Life,  after  all,  did  not  con- 
sist of  books,  nor  were  Greek  verbs  essen- 
tial to  happiness.  The  strong  emotion  into 
which  his  own  failure  had  roused  him — the 
Avondering  silence  in  which  he  stood  looking 
at  the  ministrations  of  Lucy  Wodehouse  and 
the  young  curate — the  tearful,  sympathetic 
woman  as  helpless  as  himself,  who  had  stood 
beside  him  in  that  sick-chamber,  came  back 
upon  his  recollection  strangely,  amidst  the 
repose,  not  so  blessed  as  heretofore,  of  All- 
Souls.  The  good  man  had  found  out  that 
secret  of  discontent  which  most  men  find  out 
a  great  deal  earlier  than  he.  Something 
better,  though  it  might  be  sadder,  harder, 
more  calamitous,  was  in  this  world.  Was 
there  ever  human  creature  yet  that  had  not 
something  in  him  more  congenial  to  the 
thorns  and  briers  outside  to  be  conquered, 
than  to  that  mild  paradise  for  which  our  pri- 
meval mother  disqualified  all  her  children? 
When  he  went  back  to  his  dear  cloisters, 
good  Mr.  Proctor  felt  that  sting :  a  longing 
for.  the  work  he  had  rejected  stirred  in  him 
— a  wistful  recollection  of  the  sympathy  he 
had  not  sought. 

And  if  in  future  years  any  traveller,  if 
travellers  still  fall  upon  adventures,  should 
light  upon  a  remote  parsonage  in  which  an 
elderly,  embarrassed  rector,  with  a  mild  wife 
in  dove-colored  dresses,  toils  painfully  after 
his  duty,  more  and  more  giving  his  heart  to 
it,  more  and  more  finding  difficult  expres- 
sion for  the  unused  faculty,  let  him  be  sure 
that  it  is  the  late  rector  of  Carlingford,  self- 
expelled  out  of  the  uneasy  paradise,  setting 
forth  untimely,  yet  not  too  late,  into  the  la- 
borious world. 
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From  The  Athenaeum,  i 
KING  JEROME  AND  HIS  AMKKICAN  WIFE. 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  King  Je- 
rome and  Queen  Catherine — [Memoires  et 
Corn'cspondance du  Itoi  Jerome  et  de  laBeine 
Catherine.  Premiere  Partie].  —  Paris, 
Dentu. 

Recent  French  trials  have  given  to  the 
early  days  of  King  Jerome  the  interest  of 
romance.     Jerome  was  a  naughty  boy,  and 
his  naughtiness  led  him  into  scrapes  which 
had  their  comic  and  their  tragic  sides.     The 
law  courts  of  his  nephew  have,  indeed,  been 
very  kind  to  him,  and  very  hard  upon  the 
beautiful  young  lady  whom  he  betrayed  and 
abandoned;  but  opinion  in  Europe  is  not 
yet  governed  by  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  and 
hence  appears  to  have  arisen  a  necessity  for 
some   further  literary  defence  of  Jerome's 
conduct,  and  especially  of  his  engagement 
with  Elizabeth  Patterson.     It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  had  been 
selected  for  this  dehcate  work.     The  success 
is  not  great.     All  the  Chinese  puzzles  ever 
invented,  all  the  hard  riddles  offered  under 
penalties  by  the  Sphinx,  all  the  hard  tasks 
laid  upon  victims  in  fairy  tales  or  out  of 
them,  were  easy  matters  compared  to  the 
difficulty  of  transforming  King  Jerome  into 
a  hero.     In  fact,  the  task  is  no  less  than  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing :  ou  il  n^y  a 
rien  le  roi  perd  ses  droits.  | 

In  the  beginning  Jerome  is  presented,  in  | 
the  Dumas  fashion,  as  a  student,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Juilly — a  spoiled,  noisy,  troublesome 
boy,  whose  escapades  are  told  in  the  delicate 
paraphrases  to  which  the  French  language 
lends    itself    so    blandly  that   a    foreigner 
might  imagine  the  chief  end  for  which  it  was 
created  was  to  color  and  soften  ugly  facts 
with  its  delicately  tinted  epithets.     The  art 
of  dress  is  as  much  shown  in  the  French 
language  as  in  the  French  fashions.     "  En- 
dowed with  an  agreeable,  elegant,  and  ad- 
mirable appearance,  full  of  impetuosity,  Je- 
rome at  fifteen  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
•  First  Consul,  whose  paternal  watchfulness 
was  defeated  more  than  once  by  the  uncon- 
sidered acts  of  this  ardent  and  decided  na- 
ture." 

The  "  ardent  and  decided  nature  "  exhib- 
ited itself  in  the  ways  by  which  prodigal 
sons  have  distinguished  themselves  from 
time  immemorial ;  an  unlimited  faculty  for 
spending  money,  getting  into  debt  and  dis- 


grace, varied  in  Jerome's  case  by  an  occa- 
sional duel,  the  folly  of  which  was  only  to 
be  equalled  by  its  ferocity.     The  English 
reader  will  find  as  much  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  author's  account  of  the  political 
events  of  the  period  as  if  they  were  "  wars 
in  Flanders."      But,   as   all    the    poHtical 
events  are  made  subservient  to  the  hero,  and 
serve  only  as  a  background  and  mise-en-scene 
for  Jerome,  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  posej 
the  historical  unities  are  not  of  much  impor- 
tance ;  they  bear  as  much  resemblance  to 
actual  facts  as  the  cannon's  smoke  and  dead 
soldiers  represent  the  battle  raging  behind 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  on  a  village  sign- 
post.    Jerome  was  sent  to  join  the  French 
fleet  about  to  sail  under  Admiral  Gauteaume. 
Jerome  was  on  board  the  Indivisible.     The 
fleet  sailed  about  for  some  time  up  and  down 
in  the   Mediterranean,  without  doing  any 
thing  particular,  except  allowing  some  of 
their  vessels  to  be   captured.     Frenchmen 
are  not  in  the  least   amphibious  and  the 
author's  maritime  facts  are  very  hazy.     The 
French  fleet  sails,  in  these  pages,  hither  and 
thither ;  and  the  reader  will  be  as  perplexed 
as  Nelson  if  he  struggles  to  understand  what 
!  they  are  about. 

j     Jerome  saw  his  first  battle,  and  was  re- 
!  warded  by  being  sent  home  on  board  the 
!  prize  Swiftsure,  an  English  vessel  captured 
I  and  brought  home  in  pomp ;  and  on  his  ar- 
rival  he  received  commendation,  and   the 
I  commission  of  an  aspirant  of  the  first-class. 
1  Napoleon,  however,  wrote  a  significant  let- 
!  ter  to  his  brother,  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
;  would  give  his  whole  mind  to  learn  his  pro- 
i  fession ;  that  he  would  go  aloft,  learn  the 
'  difi'erent  parts  of  a  ship,  and  suffer  no  one 
'  else  to  do  his  work.     He  expresses  a  hope 
that  Jerome,  in  time,  will  become  "  aussi 
agile  qu'im  hon  mousse." 
■     Jerome  assisted  at  Xhefites  given  to  cele- 
brate the  brief  peace,  or  rather  armistice, 
which  occurred  as  a  lull  in  the  great  war. 
The  "  eclat  incomparable  "  which,  according 
to  the  author,  these  rejoicings  shed  upon  the 
name  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  "  schies  magi- 
ques"  which  Paris  presented   to  the  whole 
world  (for  Paris  has  always  understood  the 
art   of   getting    up   spectacles),   completely 
turned  the  head  of  Jerome  ;  he  was  the  fly 
on  the  chariot-wheel  in  all  his  glory ;  "  le 
trait  dominant  de  son  caracthre,  le  sentiment 
profond  de  sa  dignite  personelle  "  received  a 
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great  accession  of  force.  But  before  it  had 
time  to  come  to  its  full  growth,  Napoleon 
sent  him  once  more  to  sea.  This  time  it 
was  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo.  The 
wretched  story  has  been  often  told  ;  it  re- 
ceives no  fresh  illustration  in  these  pages ; 


rome  was  glad  of  any  thing  that  sent  him  on 
shore.  He  hated  responsibility,  but  he  de- 
lighted in  receiving  the  official  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  due  to  him  as  commander  of 
a  vessel  of  war  and  brother  to  the  First  Con- 
sul.    He  was  enchanted  when  the  Governor 


it  only  becomes  more  confused  in  blood,  and  j  of  Martinique  received  him  with  all  the  gar- 
smoke,  and  horror.  Jerome  was  again  al-  j  rison  turned  out  under  arms.  Jerome  was  a 
lowed  to  come  home  with  despatches  ;  and  \pajDenu  to  the  backbone,  and  his  vulgarity 
the  reader  will  smile  at  the  tone  of  delicate  was  engrained.  To  appear  in  a  state  car- 
deprecation  with  which  the  author  hints  that  I  riage,  to  receive  attention  from  high  person- 
Jerome  got  into  all  the  mischief  possible  dur-  }  ages,  to  be  flattered,  to  spend  unlimited 
ing  the  month  he  remained  at  Paris.    Na-  |  pocket-money,  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 


poleon  sent  him  to  sea  again  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  but  Jerome  contrived  means  to  re- 
main at  Nantes,  and  to  amuse  himself  for 
two  months,  and  when,  at  length,  he  tardily 
embarked,  a  convenient  storm  drove  him 
back  to  port.  The  difficulty  of  getting  Je- 
rome afloat  was  like  that  of  launching  the 


go  to  fetes  and  public  amusements — those 
were  his  notions  of  royal  felicity.  The  au- 
thor does  not  narrate  one  single  trait  of 
youthful  generosity,  or  manly  ambition,  or 
rational  common  sense.  Jerome  had  the  un- 
mitigated selfishness  of  a  prince  of  the  days 
of  the   *'  right  divine  of  kings   to  govern 


Great  Eastern.     At  length  he  sailed,  and  ar-  j  wrong  ;  "  but  he  entirely  lacked  the  royal 


rived  at  Martinique ;  where,  utterly  incom- 
petent, and  caring  nothing  for  his  profession, 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  brig  Epervier. 
He  had  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  which  gave 
him  a  final  disgust  for  the  hardships  of  a 
sailor's  life,  and  he  expressed  a  very  dis- 
tinct desire  to  give  up  his  commission  and 
get  rid  of  the  whole  concern,  which  the  stony- 
hearted admiral  refused  to  grant.  It  was, 
however,  evident  that  Jerome  was  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  herring- 
boat.  Under  his  command  the  Epervier 
was  in  the  most  miserable  state ;  betwixt  the 
sickness  and  the  desertion  of  the  men,  it 
needed  to  be  entirely  refitted,  Jerome  was 
recalled  to  France,  but,  with  his  usual  self- 
will,  he  had  now  no  inclination  to  go  ;  he 
was  amusing  himself  at  Martinique,  where 
he  found  a  childish  pleasure  in  being  treated 
"  with  the  distinction  due  to  the  brother  of  the 
Fii'st  Consul."  He  was  the  torment  of  his 
admiral,  Villaret  Joyeuse,  who  only  desired 
to  get  him  safely  ofi".  At  last,  after  repeated 
orders,  he  sailed ;  but  scarcely  had  he  left 
the  shore  than  he  contrived  seriously  to  in- 
sult an  English  man-of-war  out  of  pure  in- 
solence and  heedlessness.  Alarmed,  how- 
ever, at  the  possible  consequences  of  what 
he  had  done,  Jerome  returned  to  Martinique ; 
and  the  admiral,  who  believed  him  well  on 
his  voyage,  had  the  vexation  to  see  him  come 
back  with  a  folly  on  his  hands  which  was 
likely  to  have  serious  consequences. 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree  abashed,  Je- 


grace  and  princely  manner  with  which  kings 
who  have  left  but  a  sorry  name  in  history 
conciliated,  personally,  the  good-will  and 
propitiated  the  patience  of  their  subjects. 

Jerome  cared  nothing  for  the  opportunities 
ofiered  to  him  of  obtaining  distinction ;  the 
duties  of  his  profession  were  a  weariness  to 
him  ;  he  even  wished,  as  we  have  seen,  to  give 
up  the  command  of  his  vessel — because  it 
entailed  duties.  The  admiral,  exasperated  at 
Jerome's  stupid  discourtesy  to  the  English 
flag,  ordered  him  to  return  at  once  to  France. 
War  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  but 
the  peace,  though  strained  to  extremity,  had 
not  actually  been  yet  broken,  and  the  French 
admiral  did  not  want  to  get  into  a  quarrel. 
Jerome,  fertile  in  expedients  for  avoiding 
what  he  disliked,  wrote  back  excuses,  and 
delayed  his  departure  till  it  became  impossi- 
ble. The  admiral,  at  his  wits'  end,  and  anx- 
ious to  be  quit  of  him  at  any  rate,  yet  fear- 
ful of  his  being  made  prisoner,  gave  him 
permission  to  go  to  America.  Jerome  asked 
nothing  better ;  and  to  America  he  went. 
The  biographer,  previous  to  naming  the  spot 
where  Jerome  landed,  proceeds  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  attitude  assumed  by  his 
hero.     He  says : — 

"  Jerome  had  scarely  set  foot  in  the  Amer- 
ican territory  than  he  began  to  give  himself 
the  privileges,  manners,  and  airs  of  a  prince, 
tempered  only  by  the  incognito  which  he  at 
first  assumed.  As  to  his  opinions  and  his 
conduct,  he  set   them  resolutely  above  all 
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remonstrances  and  censure  from  any  quarter 
•whatever  :  Uaiidace  et  toiijours  de  VaudaceJ^ 

Jerome,  it  must  be  owned,  had  that  qual- 
ity for  success  in  perfection.  The  point  at 
which  Jerome  landed  in  the  ''  Etats  Unis  " 
was  Norfolk,  in  Virginia  ;  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  three  companions,  whom  he  called 
"  his  suite."  He  repaired  to  Washington, 
and  announced  to  the  French  consul  that  he 
must  find  the  means  to  convey  him  and  his 
suite  to  France — a  matter  by  no  means  easy, 
seeing  that  by  that  time  war  had  been  de- 
clared between  England  and  France  ;  Eng- 
lish vessels  were  on  the  watch  to  do  all  the 
harm  they  could  to  French  ships,  and  in- 
trinsically worthless  as  was  Jerome  in  him- 
self, still,  as  brother  to  the  First  Consul,  he 
would  have  been  a  prisoner  worth  making. 
The  poor  French  consul,  Pichon  by  name, 
with  a  vivid  prevision  of  all  the  difficulties 
about  to  encompass  him,  made  an  effort  to 
get  Jerome  off  before  his  presence  became 
known.  He  plaintively  entreated  him  to 
guard  a  strict  incognito.  Jerome  promised ; 
but,  with  his  vanity,  was  quite  unable  to 
keep  the  promise.  He  went  to  Baltimore 
whilst  the  consul  endeavored  to  make  his 
arrangements,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
everybody  in  the  city  knew  that  the  vain- 
glorious and  flashy  young  Frenchman  was 
no  less  than  brother  to  the  First  Consul  of 
France. 

"  Les  Etats  Unis  "  were  enchanted  to  find 
that  such  a  celebrity  had  come  to  visit  them, 
and  hastened  to  ofi'er  the  homage  that  was 
dear  to  Jerome's  heart ;  they  took  him  at 
his  own  valuation.  Jerome  was  flattered  and 
ftted  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  and  he  took  it 
all  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  merits.  One  in- 
cident deserves  special  mention  :  the  hotel- 
keeper  at  Washington,  whose  name  was 
Barney  or  Barnum,  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  | 
capital  that  might  be  made  out  of  Jerome  ; 
and  he  took  entire  possession  of  him,  fol- 
lowed him,  flattered  him,  and  showed  him 
off  everywhere.  The  coincidence  of  name 
and  nature  is  curious.  Jerome  lent  himself 
to  his  tactics,  considering  hira  only  as  an 
humble  satellite.  Barnum's  reputation  was 
not  good,  and  the  French  consul  Pichon  felt 
it  his  duty  to  warn  Jerome  against  his  unbe- 
coming intimacy  with  this  man,  a  counsel 
which  Jerome  highly  resented,  haughtily  de- 
siring Pichon  to  mind  his  own  business,  as 
he,  Jerome,  was  capable  of  taking  care  of 
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himself!  Pichon  se  tint  pour  dit,  and  could 
only  put  up  his  prayers  that  he  might  be 
speedily  delivered  from  the  presence  of  so 
troublesome  a  charge,  for  whose  safety  he 
was  responsible,  and  over  whom  he  had  no 
control.  All  Baltimore  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement ;  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  that 
money  and  enthusiasm  could  procure  were 
lavished  on  Jerome,  and  he  enjoyed  his  po- 
sition. There  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  a  passage  for  Jerome  in  an 
American  vessel,  difficulties  which  Jerome 
was  more  inclined  to  enhance  than  to  obvi- 
ate ;  he  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  en- 
tirely his  own  master,  and  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  return  to  France,  to  the  subjection  of  his 
brother,  whose  reproofs  he  was  conscious  of 
deserving,  and  quite  certain  of  receiving. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  gayeties  of  the 
season,  obtaining,  from  time  to  time,  a  little 
money  from  Pichon ;  but  as  all  Baltimore 
only  asked  for  the  honor  of  giving  him  un- 
limited credit,  it  may  be  conceived 

"  How  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by." 

Amongst  the  belles  of  Baltimore,  a  certain 
Miss  Patterson  reigned  supreme.  She  was 
extremely  beautiful,  as  all  contemporary  tes- 
timony declares ;  she  was  agreeable,  witty, 
clever,  and  ambitious  ;  —  in  short.  Miss 
"  Betsay  Patterson,"  as  the  biographer  calls 
her,  was  fully  aware  of  her  own  charms,  and 
determined  to  draw  a  good  result  from  them, 
— she  loved  admiration,  and  she  desired  to 
obtain  a  position  of  distinction.  Her  char- 
acter was  not  unlike  Jerome's,  in  her  lovo 
for  all  the  vanities  of  life  ;  but  she  was  be- 
yond measure  his  superior  in  energy,  sense, 
and  spirit.  She  was  very  vain,  and  very 
fond  of  admiration,  of  which  she  received 
enough  to  turn  a  reasonable  woman's  head. 
She  desired  to  shine  in  a  wider  horizon. 
Jerome  was  the  brother  of  the  hero  who  was 
master  of  the  Tuileries,  and  wh6  could,  when 
he  pleased,  inhabit  Versailles.  To  go  to 
Paris,  to  have  apartments  in  a  palace,  to  set 
French  fashions  and  enjoy  the  delights  of 
unlimited  milliners'  bills,  was  a  prospect 
well  calculated  to  dazzle  a  young  girl.  Miss 
Betsay  was"  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"  her 
worst  enemies  never  accused  her  of  being 
otherwise  ;  with  all  her  vanity  *'  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  strictest  principle  ;  "  her  fa- 
ther was  a  rich  merchant,  well  known  and 
well  respected ;  all  her  family  belonged  to 
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that  quasi-American  aristocracy  "  the  upper 
ten  thousand,"  though  it  had  not  then  re- 
ceived that  compendious  name. 

In  birth,  parentage,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion she  was  Jerome's  equal,— -in  intellect 
and  character  she  was  his  superior  ;  but  then 
she  had  no  brother  of  genius  capable  of  rais- 
ing his  family  out  of  the  middle  class  into  the 
ranks  of  a  reigning  dynasty.  Napoleon  had 
already  risen  so  high  as  to  make  it  a  dazzling 
honor  to  any  not  born  to  royal  legitimacy  to 
be  connected  with  him  ;  he  might  soar  still 
higher,  but  his  balloon  had  not  yet  passed  out 
of  hail,  nor  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  those  still 
standing  on  their  natural  level ; — tliere  was 
yet  one  brief  moment,  when  a  fortunate  and 
audacious  spring  might  take  the  aspirant  into 
the  ascending  car,  or,  failing,  break  his  neck. 
Jerome  at  Baltimore  was  in  the  zenith  of  a 
vulgar  success  ;  all  the  distinction  that  Bal- 
timore could  offer  was  given  to  him  ;  he  was 
young,  lively,  tolerably  good  looking,  and 
well  endowed  with  the  quality  for  which  the 
Puritan  divine  once  innocently  prayed  as  a 
crowning  grace,  "  a  good  conceit  of  him- 
self." If  "Miss  Betsay  "  had  any  female 
susceptibility  she  might  be  excused  if  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  hero  of  so  much  homage 
from  those  who  made  up  the  whole  of  lier 
world.  Falling  in  love  with  a  popular  hero 
or  a  popular  clergyman  is  as  much  of  an  epi- 
demic as  hysterics  among  a  parcel  of  school- 
girls. Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  can  resist 
the  force  of  example.  Jerome  fell  violently 
in  love  with  "  Miss  Betsay,"  and  proposed 
marriage  ;  she  accepted  the  offer,  which  made 
her  the  envy  of  all  the  women  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  father,  in  consideration 
of  the  connection,  was  willing  to  overlook 
Jerome's  want  of  actual  fortune,  and  gave 
his  consent.  The  Spanish  ambassador  and 
the  Barnum  before  mentioned,  were  Jerome's 
confederates  in  the  affair  ;  both  of  them  were 
amiably  anxious  to  promote  his  views  and 
prevent  his  thinking  of  difficulties. 

Pichon  had  been  in  great  perplexity  and 
trouble  of  mind  ever  since  destiny  had  sent 
Jerome  to  take  refuge  in  America.  Pichon's 
only  aspiration  was  to  keep  Jerome  quiet  and 
to  get  him  safely  away.  It  was  hopeless  to 
try  to  make  Jerome  quiet,  he  was  bent  on 
producing  himself  in  the  most  flagrant  splen- 
dor at  every  moment,  assuming  the  non- 
chalant dignity  of  a  prince  in  disguise,  spend- 


ing money  and  ordering  about  as  though  he 
had  been  the  last  incarnation  of  '*  My  Lord 
Marquis  of  Carabas."  To  get  him  away  in 
safety,  even  if  he  would  have  consented  to 
go,  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  for  Eng- 
lish frigates,  quite  aware  of  his  presence, 
were  hovering  about  the  coast,  on  the  watch 
for  every  French  vessel  which  attempted  to 
leave  port.  The  American  Government 
could  not,  without  violating  its  neutrality, 
give  a  passage  to  Jerome  in  one  of  their  own 
vessels,  nor  in  any  case  do  more  than  shut 
their  eyes.  Jerome,  who  was  a  caricature  of 
his  brother,  possessing  all  the  Bonapartean 
imperiousness  of  will,  though  it  was  never 
shown  except  in  matters  which  touched  his 
own  inclination,  had  declared  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  go  back  to  France  in 
any  vessel  of  less  dignity  than  a  man-of-war. 
Pichon  did  his  best ;  he  got  a  small  armed 
brig,  called  Le  Clothier,  ready  for  sea.  A 
fortunate  moment  offered  for  her  to  get  awayj: 
Pichon  entreated  Jerome  to  embark  wiihout 
delay.  But  Jerome,  who  by  this  time  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  had  matri- 
monial intentions,  declined  the  invitation  to 
repair  on  board  Le  Clothier,  but  he  wrote 
despatches  to  his  brother,  which  he  sent  by 
the  vessel,  announcing  his  own  intention  to 
remain  in  America  until  he  should  receive  a 
reply  to  them  !  Pichon  was  driven  to  the 
verge  of  madness  and  gray  hairs,  though  the 
author  tells  us  that  he  felt  a  secret  pride  to 
see  the  ease  and  dignity  with  which  Jerome 
represented  France.  Jerome  Bonaparte  must 
have  been  the  original  from  whom  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  has  drawn  his  heroes. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  Jerome  paid  to 
Washington,  the  President  Jefferson  invited 
him  to  a  grand  dinner.  Jerome,  who  took 
all  the  marks  of  attention  as  his  due,  treated 
the  American  President  with  dignified  affa- 
bility, and  charmed  the  company  with  his 
conversation.  The  next  morning,  as  he  was 
stepping  into  his  carriage  to  return  to  Bal- 
timore, he  turned  to  Pichon,  who  stood  by, 
and  said,  with  serene  negligence,  "  It  is  my 
intention  to  be  married  on  the  Tth  of  Novem- 
ber next,  at  Baltimore,  to  Miss  Patterson.  I 
invite  you  and  Madame  Pichon  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion."  Having  launched  this 
thunderbolt,  he  drove  away.  It  required  a 
day  and  night  for  poor  Pichon  to  recover  his 
scattered  senses.  It  was  now  the  28th  of 
October — the  consul-general  could  do  noth- 
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ing  but  protest.  He  wrote  three  letters — 
one  to  Jerome,  one  to  Mr.  Patterson,  and 
one  to  the  consul  in  Baltimore,  declaring 
that  by  the  French  Code  any  marriage  con- 
tracted by  a  French  subject  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  without  the  consent  of  parents 
and  guardians,  was  null  in  France.  On  the 
receipt  of  these  letters  Jerome  was  furious, 
and  uttered  invectives  against  Pichon ;  but 
Papa  Patterson  was  dignified  :  he  broke  off 
the  match,  and  sent  his  daughter  away  from 
home.  Jerome  was  apparently  brought  to 
reason  by  Mr.  Patterson's  representations ; 
he  offered  an  apology  to  Pichon  for  the  un- 
parliamentary language  he  had  used  towards 
him  in  the  heat  of  his  displeasure ;  he  pro- 
fessed to  see  his  error,  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  the  undue  influence  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  especially 
accused  the  false  counsels  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Mr.  Barnum,  and  a  certain 
General  Smith.  Jerome  even  condescended 
to  beg  Pichon  not  to  mention  the  aj)air  when 
he  wrote  home.  Pichon  ought  to  have  mis- 
trusted this  sudden  submission  ;  but  he  was 
flattered  at  the  success  of  his  eloquence  :  and 
he  wrote  to  Talleyrand  a  self-glorifying  de- 
spatch about  his  own  promptness,  decision, 
and  success.  Jerome  set  out  on  a  tour  to 
dissipate  his  chagrin.  Pinchon  renewed  his 
efforts  to  persuade  him  to  leave  America; 
but  in  vain.  Admiral  Willaumez  sent  offi- 
cial orders  to  him  to  depart ;  but  Jerome 
only  repeated  his  intention  to  await  the  an- 
swer from  his  brother  to  his  despatches. 
They  could  not  bring  their  horse  to  the  wa- 
ter, much  less  make  him  drink. 

Jerome  went  on  his  tour.  New  York  re- 
ceived him  with  demonstrations  of  ardent 
admiration,  and  gave  him  fetes,  and  balls, 
and  entertainments  to  his  heart's  content. 
For  three  weeks  Pichon's  heart  remained  at 
ease ;  but  on  the  25th  of  December,  1803, 
he  received  a  brief  official  announcement  that 
Jerome  had  been  married  to  Miss  Patterson 
on  the  previous  evening,  as  fast  as  the  Church 
and  the  paternal  benediction  could  unite 
them  !  They  were  man  and  wife  by  all  that 
was  sacred  and  indissoluble.  Bishop  Car- 
rol, the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more, performed  the  ceremony.  Joined  to 
the  announcement  of  his  marriage,  was  a  no- 
tification that  Jerome  wanted  money,  which 
Pichon  was  to  furnish  immediately. 


"  All  things  to  God  are  possible  save  one — 
That  to  undo  which  is  already  done." 

The  marriage  was  regular  and  legal  in  every 
particular  ;  and  Miss  Betsy  Patterson  was, 
as  far  as  rites  and  ceremonies  could  make 
her,  the  lawful  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  qualified  to  share  all  the  honors  of  his 
rising  star.  Jerome  had  a  shrewd  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  news  would  be  re- 
ceived at  home  ;  and,  with  characteristic  dis- 
like to  every  thing  unpleasant,  he  left  the 
task  of  announcing  it  to  Pichon  and  Ad- 
miral Willaumez. 

The  French  consul  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  the  best  of  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
made  a  merit  of  effacing  the  memory  of  his 
opposition  by  treating  Madame  Jerome  with 
every  formality  of  official  respect.  Without 
troubling  themselves  about  any  evil  day  that 
might  be  in  store  for  them,  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  proceeded  to  enter  into  "  all  the  gay- 
eties  of  the  season  "  at  Baltimore.  American 
society  felt  flattered  at  the  choice  of  Jerome ; 
and  made  an  apotheosis  of  both  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Nothing  but  the  splendors  of 
the  last  scene  of  a  pantomime  could  express 
the  glitter  and  glory  that  surrounded  them, 
although  the  smell  of  brimstone,  and  the 
danger  from  rockets  and  red-fire,  were  un- 
pleasantly apparent  through  all.  What 
would  the  First  Consul  say  ?  Nevertheless, 
France  was  a  long  way  off",  and  they  could 
not  hear  what  was  said  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  news  came  that 
Napoleon  had  been  declared  emperor.  Ma- 
dame Jerome  was  possibly  a  princess !  From 
the  moment  Jerome  heard  of  his  brother's 
elevation,  he  began  to  be  as  restlessly  im- 
patient to  get  back  to  France  as  he  had  hith- 
erto been  obstinate  to  remain.  lie  was, 
however,  afraid  to  face  his  brother ;  and  he 
had  passed  his  word  to  the  Pattersons  that 
he  would  not  leave  America  until  his  mar- 
riage had  been  recognized.  Papa  Patterson 
promised  that  when  the  time  arrived  for  his 
departure  he  would  show  that  he  was  not  a 
father-in-law  to  be  despised,  by  sending  Je- 
rome and  his  wife  to  Europe  in  a  vessel  of 
his  own,  and  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank ; 
but  Jerome's  desire  to  remain  in  America 
had  waned  ;  he  wanted  to  go  and  share  his 
brother's  grandeur  in  Paris,  and  be  a  real 
prince  of  the  blood. 

Napoleon's  reply  to  the  announcement  of 
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his  brother's  marriage  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  America.  Napoleon  had  been 
First  Consul  when  the  news  reached  him — 
he  was  Emperor  when  he  replied  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1804.  He  entirely  declined  to  rec- 
ognize the  marriage,  taking  his  stand  on 
the  then  recent  law  of  the  year  xi — 12th  of 
the  month  Pluviose,"  which,  in  the  language 
of  mortals,  signified  the  13th  of  February, 
1803 ;  prohibiting  French  subjects,  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  contract  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 
The  orders  to  Pichon  and  all  French  officials 
were  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  recognized  as  Je- 
rome's mistress,  and  as  such  was  not  to  be 
treated  with  any  marks  of  respect;  and 
French  vessels  were  forbidden  to  afford  her 
a  passage  ;  if  she  attempted  to  enter  France 
with  Jerome,  orders  were  given  that  she 
should  be  arrested  and  conveyed  back  to 
America.  As  to  Jerome  himself,  he  was  or- 
dered to  return  home  immediately.  A  pen- 
sion was  offered  to  Miss  Patterson  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  on  condition  that 
she  never  assumed  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
or  molested  Jerome. 

If  taking  matters  with  a  high  hand  could 
have  overcome  difliculties.  Napoleon  would 
have  borne  them  down.  Except  the  local 
enactment,  which  only  held  good  in  France 
and  only  regarded  French  subjects, — the 
law  of  marriage  as  recognized  not  only  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  by  the  consent  of 
Christendom,  made  the  mar^age  contracted 
at  Baltimore  by  Jerome  and  Miss  Patterson 
valid  in  every  respect, — as  valid  as  the  can- 
ons of  the  Church  could  make  it.  It  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  the  will  of  the 
emperor  or  the  decree  of  the  Church  were 
the  stronger.  If  Jerome  could  only  be  firm, 
the  marriage  must  hold  good — recognition 
or  no  recognition. 

But  Jerome  could  be  true  to  nothing,  ex- 
cept his  own  inclination.  He  was  not  a 
worse  man  than  Napoleon,  but  he  was  a 
Fool, — a  fool  who  could  see  nothing,  feel 
nothing,  care  for  nothing  beyond  the  grat- 
ification of  the  whim  of  the  moment.  All 
that  he  inherited  of  the  strong,  inflexible 
Bonapartean  will  was  concentrated  in  the 
gratification  of  his  own  vanity  and  his  own 
sensuality.  He  had  had  his  whim  pretty 
well  out  in  regard  to  Miss  Patterson — he 
had  married  her  in  spite  of  opposition,  but 


he  had  been  married  to  her  for  six  months 
past.  To  go  back  to  France  at  any  risk,  to 
be  the  "  brother  of  the  emperor,"  was  the 
idea  that  now  possessed  him.  His  wife 
was  becoming  a  clog  and  an  encumbrance. 
He  had,  however,  to  deal  with  a  father-in- 
law  who  was  as  determined  in  his  way  as 
Napoleon.  Jerome  found  that  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  America  without  taking 
his  wife  with  him.  No  French  vessel  dared 
to  give  her  a  passage  ;  but  Papa  Patterson 
chartered  at  his  own  expense  a  fine  vessel 
called  the  Philadelphia,  on  board  of  which, 
Jerome,  his  wife,  and  her  relative  Miss 
Spear,  embarked  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
But,  as  the  old  ballad  sings  : — 

"  They  scarce  had  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league  but  barely  three, 
When  dark,  dark  grew  the  foaming  sea." 

— In  plain  prose,  they  encountered  a  heavy 
gale  and  were  shipwrecked,  the  passengers 
escaping,  though  much  of  the  baggage  and 
all  Jerome's  money  were  lost.  If  the  case 
had  been  reversed,  and  Jerome  had  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  instead  of  his  effects, 
it  would  have  been  a  solution  that  would  not 
have  called  forth  tears.  The  unhappy  Pi- 
chon, for  whose  sins  Jefome  had  surely  been 
sent  to  America,  had  only  just  heard  authen- 
tic tidings  of  his  departure,  when  he  was 
thrown  back  into  all  his  troubles  by  the 
news  of  his  shipwreck  and — escape !  His 
troubles,  however,  drew  near  their  end ;  for 
Jerome  was  now  quite  as  impatient  to  de- 
part as  Pichon  could  be  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  made  another  effort  to  obtain  the  dignity 
of  returning  in  a  vessel  of  war,  as  became 
a  new-mad-C  prince  of  the  blood  of  the  em- 
peror, but  inexorable  fate  and  the  strict 
watch  kept  by  English  vessels  made  this  im- 
possible. He  did  at  last  what  he  might  have 
done  at  first ; — with  the  consent  of  his  father- 
in-law,  he  took  a  passage  in  an  American 
merchant  vessel,  bound  for  Portugal,  and 
embarked  with  his  wife  and  secretary.  The 
vessel  arrived  quite  safely  at  Lisbon.  The 
French  consul  refused  a  passport  to  Madame 
Jerome,  and  wrote  to  Paris  to  announce  what 
he  had  done. 

Jerome  had  shown  some  skill  in  the  art 
of  tormenting  consuls,  and  he  had  never 
submitted  to  any  reasoning  or  representation 
which  led  contrary  to  his  inclinations.  No 
considerations  had  withheld  him  from  mak- 
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ing  Miss  Patterson  his  wife  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1803,  and  no  coDsiderations  of 
his  duty  as  a  husband  or  the  common  con- 
siderations of  humanity  towards  a  woman 
about  to  become  the  mother  of  his  child, 
withheld  him  from  abandoning  her,  in  a 
strange  country,  where  she  had  neither 
friends  nor  relatives,  where  her  position  was 
more  than  equivocal,  and  where,  if  she  Avere 
not  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  was 
no  thanks  to  Jerome,  who  made  no  provis- 
ion for  the  protection  or  support  of  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  woman  of  seventeen  whose 
physical  condition  rendered  a  return  to  her 
own  country  and  her  father's  house  impossi- 
ble. He  left  her  almost  immediately  on  ar- 
riving at  Lisbon,  professedly  to  throw  him- 
self at  his  brother's  feet  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  forgive  the  marriage.  His  subse- 
quent conduct  proves  that  he  never  had  any 
intention  to  embarrass  himself  further  with 
her  whom  he  had  married ;  he  showed  him- 
self as  self-willed  and  inconsequent  in  run- 
ning away  from  difficulties  as  he  had  been 
in  running  into  them. 

Jerome  set  off  in  hot  haste  to  present 
himself  before  his  brother,  who  was  at  Turin. 
For  eleven  days  he  was  kept  waiting  for  an 
interview  ;  during  this  time  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  abject  submission,  consenting  to  be 
governed  in  all  things  by  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  recognize  his  own  marriage 
as  absolutely  null,  not  even  requiring  to  be 
dissolved.  Napoleon  wrote  an  order  to  Je- 
rome, that  he  himself  should  announce  to 
his  wife  that  he  had  of  his  own  free  wdll  rec- 
ognized that  his  marriage  was  and  had  been 
null  from  the  beginning. 

In  return  for  this  unqualified  submission, 
Jerome  was  graciously  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  his  brother's  favor.  Jerome's  con- 
sent once  given,  all  manner  of  official  acts 
and  declarations  were  set  forth  to  show  how 
entirely  null  the  marriage  had  always  been, 
and  the  offspring  illegitimate  beyond  re- 
demption. 

France  was  not  all  the  world ;  and  the  im- 
perial decrees,  although  they  deprived  Ma- 
dame Jerome  of  all  the  advantages  she  had 
hoped  for  from  her  connection  with  the  Bo- 


naparte family,  neither  reduced  her  to  ob- 
scurity nor  tarnished  her  name.  The  pope 
declared  the  marriage  binding  beyond  his 
power  to  annul  it ;  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
recognized  in  Madame  Jerome  the  victim  of 
arbitrary  power. 

She  and  her  husband  never  met  again 
after  they  parted  at  Lisbon,  less  than  seven 
months  after  their  marriage.  She  went  to 
England  where  she  was  received  with  much 
kindness  and  sympathy,  and  in  England  her 
son  was  born,  whom  she  had  baptized  as  Je- 
rome Bonaparte.  She  afterwards  returned 
to  America.  That  her  conduct  and  charac- 
ter were  always  above  the  power  of  scandal 
to  impugn,  was  no  thanks  to  Jerome, — a 
weaker  woman  or  a  less  worldly  one  would 
have  been  entirely  crushed  by  such  treat- 
ment as  she  had  received.  Madame  Jerome 
was  equal  to  her  situation :  she  would  doubt- 
less have  made  quite  as  good  a  princess  as 
any  of  the  temporary  royalties  Napoleon 
loved  to  create,  as  though  they  had  been 
the  flowers  and  garlands  of  his  more  solid 
efforts  of  power  ;  but,  apart  from  this  mor- 
tification, she  made  all  the  gain  possible  out 
of  her  position.  She  accepted  the  hand- 
some pension  allotted  to  her  by  the  emperor, 
and  lived  in  such  amicable  relations  with  the 
family,  as  to  give  a  great  color  of  probabil- 
ity to  her  present  claim  on  the  estate  of 
Prince  Jerome.  The  loss  of  such  a  husband 
could  be  nothing  but  a  gain  to  her.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  woman  who,  like 
Bussy  E-abutin,  n'aimait  que  le  solide.  A 
very  proud,  sensitive  woman  would  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  emperor's  pension  ;  but 
she  judged  it  best  to  take  it.  Poverty  was 
not  added  to  her  other  vexations.  As  for 
Jerome,  he  was  through  life  a  fool  and  a 
poltroon.  The  fine  epithets  and  sentimental 
phraseology  in  which  the  courtly  editor  of 
these  Memoirs  dresses  his  conduct  does  not 
disguise  the  very  ugly  look  of  his  actions, 
both  public  and  private.  On  his  submission, 
Napoleon  sent  him  once  more  to  sea,  and 
there  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  entire 
inability  either  to  obey  or  command.  He 
was  the  torment  of  his  admiral,  as  he  had 
been  of  the  Consul  Pichon. 
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Home  Ballads  and  Poems.  By  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier.  Boston,  U.  S.,  Ticknor 
&  Fields  ;  London,  Low  &  Co. 
Here  is  poetry  worth  waiting  for,  a  poet 
worth  listening  to.  Mr.  Whittier  may  not 
ascend  any  lofty  hill  of  vision,  but  he  is 
clearly  a  seer  according  to  his  range.  His 
song  is  simple  and  sound,  sweet  and  strong. 
We  take  up  his  book  as  Lord  Bacon  liked 
to  take  up  the  bit  of  fresh  earth,  wet  with 
morning  and  fragrant  with  wine.  It  has  the 
healthy  smell  of  Yankee  soil  with  the  wine 
of  fancy  poured  over  it.  We  get  a  gush  of 
the  prairie  breeze,  weird  whispers  from  the 
dark  and  eerie  belts  of  pine,  wafts  of  the  salt 
sea  winds  wandering  inland,  superb  scents 
of  the  starred  magnolias  and  box-tree  blos- 
soming white.  We  hear  the  low  of  cattle, 
the  buzzing  of  bees,  the  lusty  song  of  the 
huskers,  brown  and  ruddy,  the  drunken 
laughter  of  the  jolly  bob-o-link.  Here  are 
green  memorials  of  the  New  World's  spring 
of  promise,  golden  memorials  of  her  abund- 
ance when  the  horn  of  autumn  is  poured 
into  the  overflowing  lap  of  man  ;  we  see  the 
white-horns  tossing  over  the  farmyard  wall, 
the  cock  crowing  in  the  sun  with  his  comb 
glowing  a  most  vital  red,  the  brown  gable 
of  the  old  barn,  roses  running  up  to  the 
eaves  of  the  swallow-haunted  homestead,  the 
June  sun  "  tangling  his  wings  of  fire  "  in 
the  network  of  green  leaves,  the  aronia  by 
the  river  lighting  up  the  swarming  shad,  the 
river  full  of  sunshine,  with  the  bonny  blue 
above  and  the  blithe  blink  of  sea  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  many  a  sight  and  sound  of  vernal 
life  and  country  cheer.  No  American  poet 
has  more  of  the  home-made  and  home- 
brewed than  Mr.  Whittier.  His  poetry  is 
not  filtered  from  the  German  Helicon  ;  it  is 
a  spiing  fresh  from  New  World  nature ; 
and  we  gladly  welcome  its  "  sprightly  run- 
nings." 

Our  Yankee  bard  is  among  poets  what 
Mr.  Bright  is  amongst  the  peace  men.  He 
has  the  soul  of  some  old  Norseman  but- 
toned up  under  the  Quaker's  coat,  and  the 
great  bursts  of  heart  will  often  peril  the 
hold  of  the  buttons,  whilst  the  speaker  with 
all  his  native  energy  and  a  manly  mouth  is 
"  preaching  brotherly  love  and  driving  it 
in."  With  him,  too,  the  Norse  soul  is  found 
fighting  for  freedom,  and  he  has  done  good 
service  in  making  the  heart  of  the  North 


beat  quicker  for  the  day  when  black  slavery 
shall  be  no  more,  and  in  bringing  about  the 
present  movement  which  the  hopeful  look 
upon  as  preparatory  to  the  gathering  up  of 
the  slave  forces  for  a  final  fight. 

The  poet  is  less  martial  in  his  latest  book. 
He  has  learnt  to  possess  his  soul  with  more 
patience.  The  momentum  is  more  subdued, 
and  has  a  slower  swing,  quietly  intense. 
Longer  brooding  has  brought  forth  a  more 
perfect,  though  less  striking  result.  Take, 
for  example,  a  few  of  the  noble  lines  in  re- 
membrance of  Joseph  Sturge,  a  man  after 
our  poet's  own  heart : — 

"  For  him  no  minister's  chant  of  the  immortals 

Rose  from  the  lips  of  sin  ; 
No  mitred  piiest  swang  back  the  heavenly  por- 
tals 

To  let  the  white  soul  in. 

"  But  Age  and  Sickness  framed  their  tearful  faces 

Li  the  low  hovel's  door, 
And  prayers  went  up  from  all  the  dark  by-places 

And  shelters  of  the  poor. 

"  Not  his  the  golden  pen's  or  lip's  persuasion. 

But  a  tine  sense  of  right, 
And  truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 

Straight  as  a  line  of  light. 

"  The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 

He  joined  to  courage  strong, 
And  love  out-reaching  unto  all  God's  creatures 

With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong. 

"  Men  failed,  betrayed  him,  but  his  zeal  seemed 
nourished 

By  failure  and  by  fall, 
Still  a  large  faith  in  human-kind  he  cherished. 

And  in  God's  love  for  all. 

"  And  now  he  rests  his  greatness  and  his  sweet- 
ness 

No  more  shall  seem  at  strife  ; 
And  death  has  moulded  into  calm  completeness 

The  statue  of  his  life. 

"  Where  the  dews  glisten  and  the  song-birds  war- 
ble, 

His  dust  to  dust  is  laid, 
In  Nature's  keeping,  with  no  pomp  of  marble 

To  shame  his  modest  shade. 

"  The  forges  glow,  the  hammers  all  are  ringing; 

Beneath  its  smoky  vail, 
Hard  by,  the  city  of  his  love  is  swinging 

Its  clamorous  iron  flail. 

"  But  round  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty, 
And  the  sweet  heaven  above, — 

The  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 
Transfigured  into  love." 

In  a  time  of  trouble  and  struggle,  of  war 
and  rumors  of  war,  these  lines  take  one  with 
their  quiet  mastery  and  peaceful  music, 
sinking  sofLi}-  into  the  soul  as  if  spoken  by 
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the  very  Spirit  of  Rest.   To  quote  the  poet's 
own  words,  the  whole  picture  is — 

"  Beautiful  in  its  holy  peace  as  one 

Who  stands  at  evening,  when  the  work  is  done. 

Glorified  in  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

"  Telling  the  Bees  "  is  a  ballad  as  fine  as 
the  custom  it  celebrates  is  curious.  "  The 
Pipes  at  Lucknow"  is  a  spirited  poem. 
Many  of  the  stanzas  of  "  The  Shadow  and 
the  Light "  might  have  been  found  worthy 
of  weaving  into  "  In  Memoriam  "  — 

"  Ah,  me  !  wc  doubt  the  shining  skies 
Seen  through  our  shadows  of  offence, 
And  drown  with  our  poor  childish  cries 
The  cradle-hymn  of  kindly  Providence. 

*'  And  still  we  love  the  evil  cause. 
And  of  the  just  effect  complain ; 
We  tread  upon  life's  broken  laws. 
And  murmur  at  our  self-inflicted  pain; 

"  We  turn  us  from  the  light,  and  find 
Our  spectral  shapes  before  us  thrown. 
As  they  who  leave  the  sun  behind 
Walk  in  the  shadows  of  themselves  alone. 

"  And  scarce  by  will  or  strength  of  ours 
We  set  our  faces  to  the  day  ; 
Weak,  wavering,  blind,  the  Eternal  Powers 
Alone  can  turn  us  from  ourselves  away." 

Mr.  "Whittier  is  most  successful  perhaps 
in  the  present  work  in  setting  gravely  sweet 
and  kindly  comforting  thoughts  to  a  com- 
mon ballad  measure,  which  he  has  tried 
again  and  again  until  it  reaches  its  perfec- 
tion in  pieces  like  "  My  Psalm  "  and  "  My 
Playmate."  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  lat- 
ter poem  : — 

"  0  playmate  in  the  golden  time ! 
Our  mossy  scat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet, 
The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

"  The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 
A  sweeter  memory  blow  ; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 
The  song  of  long  ago. 

*'  And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 
Are  moaning  like  the  sea, — 
The  moaning  of  tlic  sea  of  change 
Between  myself  and  thee  !" 

"  My  Psalm  "  is  only  to  be  felt  thoroughly 
in  the  eve  of  life,  when  the  mellowing  influ- 
ences of  age  and  experience  have  done  their 
work,  and  the  golden  haze  gathers  about 
the  closing  of  the  calm  day,  touching  this 
world  with  the  beauty  of  the  next.  It  must 
be  read  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  be  felt 
deeply  : — 


"  All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 
To  give  or  to  withhold. 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 
Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  ! 

"  Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  my  erring  track  ; 
That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 
His  chastening  turned  me  back  ; 

"  That  more  and  more  a  Providence 
Of  love  is  understood, 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 
Sweet  with  eternal  good  : 

"  That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 
Which  opens  into  light. 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 
Beyond  the  Father's  sight ; 

"  That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last. 
Through  Memory's  sunset  air, 
Like  mountain  ranges  over-past, 
In  purple  distance  fair  : 

"  That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

"  And  80  the  shadows  fall  apart. 
And  so  the  west  winds.play  ; 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 
I  open  to  the  day." 

But  we  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to  these 
"Home  Ballads"  if  we  do  not  vary  the 
strain.  They  are  not  all  devoted  to  the  life 
that  is  livad  in  our  day.  Here  and  there 
we  find  a  bright  and  vigorous  portrait 
painted  on  the  dark  background  of  the  past. 
Such  is  that  of  "  Samuel  Sewall,"  the  man 
of  God  with  a  "  face  that  a  child  would 
climb  to  kiss."  Sometimes,  also,  the  poet 
peers  into  the  shadowy  land  of  Indian  le- 
gend, watching,  questioning  the  darkness, 
till  the  mist  begins  to  stir  and  transform 
itself  into  spectral  life.  Then  he  will  tell  us 
a  tale  of  the  early  time  of  witchcraft  and 
cruelty. 

Our  concluding  extract  is  from  a  robust 
ballad,  called 

"  SKIPPER   IRESGN's   RIDE. 

"  Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl. 
Wings  a-droop  like  a  raincd-on  fowl, 
Feathered  and  ruffled  in  every  part, 
Ski])pcr  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 
Scores  of  women,  old  and  young. 
Strong  of  muscle  and  glib  of  tongue, 
Pushed  and  i)ullcd  up  the  rocky  lane, 
Shouting  and  singing  this  shrill  refrain  : 
'  Here's  Find  Oirnon,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an'  futlierr'd  nn'  corr'd  in  a  corrt, 
Bv  the  women  o'  Morble'ead ! ' 
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"  Wrinkled  scolds  with  liands  on  hips, 

Girls  ill  bloom  of  check  and  lips, 

Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chase 

Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase, 

Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 

Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 

With  conch-shells  blowin<>:,and  fish-horn's  twang, 

Over  and  over  the  Meenads  sanj^, — 

*  Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  au'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  ! ' 

"  Small  pity  for  him  ! — He  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  ship  in  Clialeur  Bay, — 
Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck,' 
With  his  own  townspeople  on  her  deck  ! 
*  Lay  by  !  lay  by  ! '  they  called  to  him. 
Back  he  answered,  '  Sink  or  swin  ! 
Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again  ! ' 
And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  the  rain. 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

"  Through  the  street,  on  either  side, 
Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide  ; 
Sharp-tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray. 
Lent  a  treble  to  the  fish-horn's  bray. 
Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound, 
Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground. 
Shook  head  and  fist,  shook  liat  and  cane, 
And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain  ; 


'Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  !  * 

"  *  Hear  me.  Neighbors  !  *  at  last  he  cried, — 

*  What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride  1 
What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within  1 
Waking  or  sleeping,  1  see  a  wreck. 

And  hear  a  cry  from  a  reeling  deck  ! 
Hate  me  and  curse  me, — I  only  dread 
The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  Dead.' 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

"  Then  the  wife  of  the  Skipper  lost  at  sea 
Said,  '  God  has  toucht  him  ! — why  should  we  1 ' 
Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  son, 

*  Cut  the  rogue's  tether  and  let  him  run  ! ' 
So  with  soft  relentings  and  rude  excuse, ' 
Half  scorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose, 
And  gave  him  a  cloak  to  hide  him  in. 
And  left  him  alone  with  his  shame  and  sin. 

Poor  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  !" 

Mr.  Whittier  has  many  admirers  in  this 
country,  to  whom  this  volume  will  be  -wel- 
come. 


Eemarkable  Discovert  in  the  Alps. — 

There  is  news  from  Switzerland,  says  an  Eng- 
lish paper,  which  painfully  recalls  the  memory 
of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  happened  on  the 
Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  20th  Au- 
gust, 1820.  On  that  day  a  party,  consisting  of 
Dr.  ILunnicl  and  some  gentlemen  from  Geneva, 
started  up  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral guides.  A  descending  avalanche  swept  off 
three  of  the  latter,  by  name,  Auguste  Tairraz, 
Pierre  Balmat  and  Pierre  Carrier,  all  three  be- 
longing to  families  now  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  mountain.  From  that 
day,  up  to  the  ISth  of  last  month,  not  a  trace  of 
them  was  ever  discovered ;  on  that  morning 
was  discovered,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  a  number  of  human  remains  and 
fragments  of  dress,  accoutrements,  etc.,  which 
have  been  recognized  as  having  belonged  to 
these  hapless  guides.  These  relics  are  stated  to 
consist  of — 

"  1.  An  arm  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation, with  the  hand,  fingers,  nails,  skin,  and 
dried  frozen  flesh  intact,  in  noways  discolored; 
part  of  little  finger  only  gone.  The  length  of 
this  limb  extends  to  the  elbow. 

"  2.  Parts  of  two  dift>rent  skulls,  with  a  good 
deal  of  hair  remaining  with  the  skin  on  both  ; 
one  belonging  to  a  fair  man,  the  other  to  a  dark 
one.     The  hair  most  wonderfully  preserved  in 


color,  etc.  One  of  these  fragments  was  recog- 
nized by  Julian  Devoussoux  (a  survivor  of  the 
1820  ascent)  as  being  that  of  Pierre  Balmat. 

"  3.  Part  of  a  guide's  knapsack,  with  sundry 
portions  of  a  lantern  attached  to  it. 

"  4.  An  iron  crampon,  which  the  guides  at 
that  time  strapped  on  their  shoes  when  they 
crossed  the  glaciers,  etc.,  to  prevent  slipping. 

"  5.  Several  portions  of  guides'  dress — cra- 
vats, hats,  torn  portions  of  linen,  portions  of 
cloth,  coats,  etc.,  all  easily  distinguishable  as 
belonging  to  men  of  the  guide  class." 

Two  of  the  guides  Avho  accompanied  the  party 
of  1820  are  still  alive,  and  it  is  said  that  Dr. 
Hamniel  still  survives  in  England.  The  most 
interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with  this 
recovery  of  the  remains  of  these  long-ago 
mourned  men  is,  that  it  is  in  exact  fulfilment  of 
Professor  James  D.  Forbes'  prediction,  based 
on  his  observations  and  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  guide  the  motions  of  the  glaciers.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  it  is  stated,  has  repeatedly  told 
the  Chainounix  guides  that  they  migiit  look  out 
for  traces  of  their  deceased  comrades  in  the 
Lower  Bossons  in  about  forty  or  forty-five  years 
after  the  catastrophe,  and  that  he  told  Auguste 
Balmat  in  1858  to  keep  a  look-out.  From  the 
discovery,  therefore,  we  may  deduce  a  satisfac- 
tory demonstration  of  the  glacier  theory  now  ac- 
cepted by  men  of  science. 
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From  The  Press. 
EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CANNON. 
On  Tuesday  some  interesting  experiments 
•were  conducted  at  Shoeburyness,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Iron  Plate  Commis- 
sion, upon  two  new  kinds  of  targets,  built  up 
to  resemble  a  portion  of  an  iron-plated  frig- 
ate's broadside.  One  target  was  sent  in  fo 
be  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Fairbairn. 
This  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  six  feet  high, 
and  consisted  of  four  plates  five  inches  thick, 
the  upper  and  lower  being  each  about  ten 
feet,  the  two  in  the  centre  being  only  five 
feet  each.  The  peculiarity  of  this  target  was 
that  there  was  no  wooden  backing  to  the  ar- 
mor plating,  for  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission has  lately  been  much  directed  to 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possi- 
ble by  a  slight  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  plates  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  weight 
and  expense  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
mass  of  timber  beyond  them.  Another  pe- 
culiarity was  the  efibrt  to  do  away  with  the 
acknowledged  source  of  weakness  which 
arises  from  holes  having  to  be  drilled  in  the 
plates  for  the  bolts  to  fasten  them  to  the 
ship's  side.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  plates 
have  been  fractured  by  shot,  the  crack  has 
commenced  from  one  of  the  rivet  holes. 
There  were  none  of  these  in  Mr.  Fairbairn's 
target.  The  plates  were  fastened  directly  to 
what  in  an  iron  frigate  would  be  its  outer 
skin,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  target,  was 
represented  by  wrought  iron  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  From  the  side  of  this  were 
rib  girders  much  of  the  same  kind  as  the  iron 
ribs  of  a  frigate  would  be.  These  were  half 
an  inch  thick  by  about  eleven  inches  deep 
and  eighteen  apart,  with  stout  angle  irons 
fastening  them  to  the  outer  skin.  From  in- 
side this  skin  the  rivets  were  let  into  the 
plate  like  topped  screws,  penetrating  a  little 
more  than  half-way  through  the  five-inch  ar- 
mor plate.  The  iron  used  in  this  target  was 
of  the  very  best  kind,  and  the  whole  of  its 
workmanship  was  admirable  and  substan- 
tial to  the  last  degree,  as  the  tests  showed. 
First,  a  flat-headed  steel  shot,  about  one 
pound  in  weight,  was  fired  against  it  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  iron.  This  made  only  a 
dent  of  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  depth.  Two  of  Armstrong's  forty- 
pound  shell,  filled  with  sand,  were  next  dis- 
charged point-blank  at  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred yards.     They  also  dented  the  iron  to 


the  depth  of  some  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
but  otherwise  seemed  to  have  but  little  ef- 
fect, except  upon  the  rivets  of  the  angle  iron 
inside  the  sheathing,  which  were  apparently 
somewhat  started.  Two  flat-headed  forty- 
pounder  steel  shot,  fired  at  the  same  range, 
produced  more  efi'ect.  Their  indentation 
was  quite  an  inch  and  a  half,  if  not  more, 
and  the  rivet-heads  holding  the  armor  plates 
were  evidently  shaken,  though  apparently 
they  held  as  firmly  as  ever.  The  hun- 
dred-pounder Armstrong  was  next  tried  at 
two  hundred  yards,  with  a  shell  filled  with 
sand.  This  broke  one  of  the  angle  irons  of 
the  inner  sheathing,  made  a  deep  dent,  and 
started  some  of  the  smaller  rivets,  yet  on  the 
whole  surprisingly  little  damage  was  done, 
and  practically  the  target  seemed  as  strong 
as  ever.  A  solid  hundred-pounder  shot 
was  then  tried,  and  this  struck  with  a  tre- 
mendous blow  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the 
efi'ect  of  which  visibly  started  the  plates  and 
rather  curved  them  outwards  at  some  of 
their  joints.  The  efi'ect  of  t^vo  shots  from  a 
solid  sixty-eight-pounder  at  one  hundred 
yards  shook  the  armor  plates  still  more, 
starting  them  from  the  skin  to  which  they 
were  bolted,  and  denting  them  through  their 
entire  substance  considerably.  A  two  hun- 
dred pound  shot  was  then  fired  at  two  hun- 
dred yards  range.  This  ponderous  missile 
not  only  made  a  very  deep  dent  where  it 
struck,  but  bulged  the  whole  target  in,  shak- 
ing all  the  plates  loose,  and  breaking  some 
of  the  screws  which  held  them.  Still,  how- 
ever, no  plate  gave  way  under  these  tremen- 
dous visitations,  nor  had  any  of  them  been 
detached.  The  last  shot  fired  was  with  a 
hundred-pounder,  at  eight  hundred  yards, 
and  the  efi'ect  of  this  was  final.  By  the 
force  of  the  concussion  the  upper  plate, 
with  one  of  the  centre  small  ones,  was  com- 
pletely detached,  and  came  crashing  down, 
leaving  those  that  still  remained  in  a  very 
shaky  and  precarious  condition.  It  was, 
however,  considered  by  all  on  the  ground  to 
have  withstood  the  rude  assaults  it  had  re- 
ceived in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  The 
screws  held  on  to  the  very  last,  and  a  great 
deal  longer  than  any  one  expected,  while  the 
plates,  though,  of  course,  much  battered  and 
defaced,  were  not  only  not  broken,  but 
showed  no  symptoms  of  becoming  so.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  considered  that 
the  resistance  offered  by  a  target  built  on 
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this  plan  had  been  most  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  the  value  of  some  of  its  improvements 
established. 

The  next  experiments  were  made  upon  a 
target  invented  by  Mr.  Roberts.  This  was 
the  very  reverse  in  principle  from  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's,  inasmuch  as  the  thickness  of  the 
iron  plates  was  diminished  while  the  timber 
backing  was  increased.  Mr.  Fairbairn's 
showed  how  shot-proof  frigates  might  with 
advantage  be  made  of  iron  only,  while  Mr. 
Roberts'  was  designed  to  prove  that  wooden 
ships  could  be  as  easily  rendered  shot-proof 
as  if  especially  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
back  of  this  target  was  formed  of  wrought 
iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  To  this 
were  fastened  iron  T  plates,  which  on  a  frig- 
ate would  run  along  the  vessel's  side  fore 
and  aft.  Between  these  were  fitted  oak 
beams  nine  inches  square,  which  being  all 
tight  caulked,  hold  the  plates  firmly  in  their 
position,  so  as  to  prevent  lateral  bend,  and 
enable  them  to  resist  the  maximum  pressure 
due  to  their  strength.  Over  this  again 
comes  another  layer  of  beams  and  T  plates, 
placed  vertically,  fitted  in  the  same  way  and 
bolted  firmly  in  to  the  ship's  side.  Over  all 
this  come  the  armor  plates.  Each  of  these 
latter  are  three  inches  thick  and  two  feet 
wide,  and  made  in  an  angular  form,  some- 
thing like  a  wide-shaped  letter  V.  All  the 
joints  are  planed  so  as  to  insure  accuracy  of 
fit,  and  thus  when  a  ship's  side  was  covered 
with  these  plates,  the  alternate  angular 
projections  and  recesses  would  resemble  in 
shape,  on  a  small  scale,  the  ordinary  ridge 
and  furrow  roofing  used  in  glass  buildings. 
Where  the  longitudinal  joints  occur  a  recess 
is  cut  in  the  plates,  into  which  is  fitted  an 
iron  rib  six  inches  wide  and  four  and  one- 
half  deep,  the  outside  face  of  the  rib  being 
also  angular.  These  joint  ribs  are  fastened 
through  with  one  and  one-half  inch  bolts, 
while  the  V  shaped  armor  plates  are  secured 
by  nine-inch  bolts,  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Each  armor  plate  rises  from  the  side  of  the 
ship  to  an  angle,  of  about  one  foot  in  height 
the  face  of  each  angle  being  also  a  foot  in 
depth.  On  this  system  Mr.  Roberts  con- 
tends a  ship  may  be  built  of  the  same 
strength,  costing  only  one-fifth  of  the  money 
required  for  a  ship  constructed  wholly  of 
iron,  and  being  only  one-third  of  the  latter's 
weight.  The  target  experimented  on  at 
Shoeburyness  was  built  entirely  on  the  prin- 


ciple we  have  here  mentioned,  and  was  on 
the  whole  an  exceedingly  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship. Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Burn,  C.E. 
(who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Roberts  in  his 
invention),  had,  however,  committed  the  se- 
rious fault  of  having  their  target  made  too 
small.  It  was  only  six  feet  by  four,  and  con- 
sequently, as  all  the  shots  were  aimed  low, 
they  struck  almost  on  the  same  spots,  which 
wanted  the  surrounding  support  a  larger 
target  would  have  naturally  afforded.  So 
far  the  test  of  strength  was  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  invention.  The  first  shot 
fired  at  it  with  a  lib  flat -headed  steel  ball  to 
test  the  iron  struck  upon  the  angular  face  of 
one  of  the  armor  plates.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  it  apparently  made  as  deep  a  dent  as  a 
similar  projectile  had  made  in  the  flat  upright 
plates  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  target.  Two  401b 
shells,  filled  with  sand,  were  then  fired  from 
an  Armstrong  at  one  hundred  yards,  but  did 
no  perceptible  damage.  A  flat-headed  forty- 
pounder  which  was  next  fired  struck  one  of 
the  rib  joint  pieces  we  have  spoken  of  be- 
tween the  angles,  and  broke  it.  It,  how- 
ever, still  remained  firm  in  its  place,  and  a 
one  hundred-pounder  Armstrong  shell,  at 
two  hundred  yards,  did  no  apparent  dam- 
age. Not  so,  however,  with  a  solid  shot  at 
the  same  range,  which  came  full  upon  the 
e(\ge  of  the  angle  of  the  centre  plate,  in- 
flicting a  deep  dent,  and  slightly  fracturing 
through  the  plate  itself.  The  next  a  solid 
sixty-eight  pounder,  hit  full  upon  the  same 
joint  rib  which  had  been  struck  and  broken 
before  with  a  tremendous  blow.  It  split  the 
rib  joint  at  its  outer  rivet  hole,  breaking  off 
the  end  of  it  entirely.  Still,  however,  the 
target  was  quite  firm  apparently.  The  next 
sixty-eight  pounder  fired  struck  full  upon 
the  extreme  lower  edge  of  the  mark  with 
such  force  as  to  shatter  the  wooden  frame 
which  supported  it,  and  turn  the  target  com- 
pletely over  on  its  face. 

On  Wednesday  the  experiments  were  re- 
sumed, and  the  general  result  has  shown 
that  the  five-inch  iron  plates  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's target,  fastened  to  a  three-fourth  inch 
skin,  were  perfectly  able,  as  far  as  the  plates 
were  concerned,  to  withstand  for  a  very  long 
time  what  was,  in  fact,  a  concentrated  fire 
from  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful  ord- 
nance in  the  world.  It  also  showed  that  the 
thinner  plates  of  three  inches,  rolled  into  an 
angulated  form,  and  presenting  at  all  points 
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an  inclined  face  to  the  blow  of  the  shot, 
were  equally  well  able  to  withstand  a  missile 
that  under  other  circumstances  would  frac- 
ture a  four  and  one-half  inch  plate,  and  this 
was  the  object  the  inventor  wished  to  dem- 
onstrate. The  backing  of  the  target,  even 
after  all  the  pounding  it  received,  was  still 
perfect,  though  only  eighteen  inches  thick, 
and  had  this  been  the  hull  of  a  ship,  it  would 
apparently,  even  if  submerged,  have  re- 
mained quite  watertight.  The  ribs  which 
formed  the  backing  to  the  skin  inside  the 
plates  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  target  were,  per- 
haps, a  little  too  weak  for  the  enormous  re- 
sistance they  were  expected  to  exert.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  minor  fault,  and  one 
which  it  was  only  possible  to  ascertain  from 
actual  practice.  It  will  be  very  easy  to 
strengthen  the  next  one  constructed  on  this 
principle.  The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Roberts' 
target  was  the  rib  joint.  This,  though  a 
piece  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  six  inches 
by  four,  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  blow  of  a  one  hundred  or  even  a  sixty- 
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{  eight  pounder.  But  for  this  fault  (which  we 
presume  Mr.  Roberts  will  devise  some  ex- 
pedient for  remedying),  and  but  for  the  small 
size  of  his  target,  it  would  doubtless  have 
held  out  much  longer  than  even  it  did.  The 
weak  point  common  to  both  targets,  and  to 
every  other  description  of  iron  armor  plate 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  is  the  mode  of 
fastening,  either  to  the  target  or  the  ship's 
side.  Every  bolt  hole  in  a  plate  is  a  source 
of  weakness,  as  from  them  all  fractures  take 
their  rise.  The  expedients  which  have  been 
devised  to  remedy  this,  by  having  tapped 
screws  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  are  perhaps 
better  for  preventing  fractures  ;  but  they  are 
certainly  not  better  adapted  for  what  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  these  fastenings  ;  viz., 
securing  the  plate  to  the  ship's  side.  This 
is  the  real  point  to  which  engineers  should 
now  direct  their  attention.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  experiments  at  Shoeburyness 
against  these  iron  targets  were  regarded  as 
about  the  most  satisfactory  which  have  yet 
taken  place  there. 


John  Knox's  Death-bed. — Step  into  this 
room  where  the  greatest  Scotsman'  lies  dying, 
and  see  an  example  more  striking,  warning, 
alarming  still.  From  the  iron  grasp  of  kin<?s 
and  princes  Knox  had  wrung  the  rights  of  Scot- 
land. Ready  to  contend  even  urto  death,  he 
had  bearded  proud  nohlcs  and  prouder  church- 
men ;  he  had  stood  under  the  fii-e  of  battle  ;  he 
had  been  chained  to  the  galley's  oar :  he  iiad 
occupied  the  pulpit  with  a  carhine  levelled  at 
his  fearless  head  ;  and  to  plant  God's  truth,  and 
that  tree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  has 
strnck  its  roots  so  deep  in  our  soil,  and  under 
whose  shadow  we  arc  this  day  sitting,  he  had 
fought  many  a  hard  battle  ;  but  his  hardest  was 
fought  in  the  solitude  of  the  night,  and  amid  the 
quietness  of  a  dying  chamber. 

One  morning  his  friends  enter  his  apartment. 
They  find  him  faint  and  pallid,  wearing  the  look 
of  one  who  had  passed  a  troubled  night.  So  he 
had  ;  he  had  been  fighting,  not  sleeping  ;  wrest- 
ling, not  resting ;  and  it  required  all  God's 
grace  to  bring  him  off  conqueror.  Till  day- 
break Jacob  wrestled  with  the  Anfjel  of  the 
Covenant ;  and  that  long  night  Knox  had 
passed  wrestling  with  the  prince  of  darkness. 
Like  Banyan's  pilgrim,  he  met  Apollyon  in  the 


valley,  and  their  swords  struck  fire  in  tlie  sliadow 
of  death.  Tlie  lion  is  said  to  be  boldest  in  the 
storm.  His  roar  is  never  so  loud  as  in  the 
pauses  of  the  thunder;  and  when  the  lightning 
flashes,  brightest  are  the  flashes  of  his  cnicl  eye  ; 
and  so  he  who,  as  a  roaring  lion,  j;oeth  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devoiu*,  often  seizes  the 
hour  of  nature's  distress  to  assault  us  with  his 
fiercest  temptations.  Satan  tempted  Job  when 
he  was  bowed  down  with  grief.  Satan  tempted 
Jesus  when  ho  was  faint  with  hunger.  Satan 
tempted  Peter  when  lie  was  weary  with  watch- 
ing, and  heart-broken  with  sorrow :  reserving, 
perhaps,  his  grand  assault  on  us  for  times  that 
offer  him  a  great  advantage,  it  was  when  Knox 
was  worn  out,  left  alone,  his  head  laid  low  on  a 
dying  pillow,  that  Satan,  like  a  roaring  lion, 
leaped  upon  his  bed.  Into  the  room  the  enemy 
had  come  ;  he  stands  by  his  bed  ;  he  reminds 
him  that  he  had  been  a  standard-bearer  of  the 
truth — a  reformer — a  bold  confessor — a  distin- 
guished suflferer — the  very  foremost  man  of  his 
time  and  country ;  he  attempts  to  persuade  him 
that  surely  such  rare  merits  deserve  the  crown. 
The  Christian  conquered — but  hard  put  to  it — 
only  conquered  through  him  that  loved  him. — 
Dr.  Guthrie's  ''Gospel  in  Ezekiel." 
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THE   SWEET    LITTLE   MAN. 

DEDICATED   TO   THE    STAY-AT-HOME   KANGERS. 

Now,  while  our  soldiers  are  fighting  our  battles, 
Each  at  his  post  to  do  all  that  he  can, 

Down  among  rebels  and  contraband  chattels, 
What  are  you  doing,  my  sweet  little  man  ? 

All  the  brave  boys  under  canvas  are  sleeping, 
All  of  them  pressing  to  march  with  the  van. 

Far  from  the  home  where  their  sweethearts  are 
weeping, 
What  are  you  waiting  for,  sweet  little  man  ? 

You  with  the  terrible  warlike  moustaches, 

Fit  for  a  colonel  or  chief  of  a  clan, 
You  with  the  waist  made  for  sword-belts  and 
sashes, 
Where  are  your  shoulder-straps,  sweet  little 
man  1 

Bring  him  the  buttonless  garment  of  woman ! 

Cover  his  face  lest  it  freckle  and  tan ; 
Muster  the  Apron-string  Guards  on  the  Com- 
mon, 

That  is  the  corps  for  the  sweet  little  man ! 

Give  him  for  escort  a  file  of  young  misses, 
Each  of  them  armed  with  a  deadly  rattan ; 

They  shall  defend  him  from  laughter  and  hisses. 
Aimed  by  low  boys  at  the  sw^et  little  man. 

All  the  fair  maidens  about  him  shall  cluster, 
Pluck  the  white  feathers  from  bonnet  and  fan, 

Make  him  a  plume  like  a  turkey-wing  duster, — 
That  is  the  crest  for  the  sweet  little  man  ! 

O,  but  the  Apron-string  Guards  are  the  fellows  ! 

Drilling  each  day  since  our  troubles  began, — 
"  Handle  your  walking-sticks ! "  "  Shoulder 
umbrellas  ! " 

That  is  the  style  for  the  sweet  little  man. 

Have  we  a  nation  to  save  1    In  the  first  place 
Saving  ourselves  is  the  sensible  plan, — 

Surely,   the  spot  where  there's  shooting 's  the 
worst  place 
Where  I  can  stand,  says  the  sweet  little  man. 

Catch  me  confiding  my  person  with  strangers  ! 

Think  how  the  cowardly  Bull-Runners  ran ! 
In  the  brigade  of  the  Stay-at-home  Rangers 

Marches  my  corps,  says  the  sweet  little  man. 

Such  was  the  stufi^  of  the  MalakofF-takers, 
Such  were  the  soldiers  that  scaled  the  Redan; 

Truculent  housemaids  and    bloodthirsty  Qua- 
kers 
Brave  not  the  wrath  of  the  sweet  little  man  ! 

Yield  him  the  sidewalk,  ye  nursery  maidens  ! 

Sauve  qui  pent !    Bridget,  and  right  about ! 
Ann, — 
Fierce  as  a  shark  in  a  school  of  menhadens. 

See  him  advancing,  the  sweet  little  man  ! 

When  the  red  flails  of  the  battle-field  threshers 
Beat  out  the  continent's  wheat  from  its  bran. 

While  the  wind  scatters  the  chaffy  seceshers, 
What  will  become  of  our  sweet  little  man  1 


When  the  brown  soldiers  come  back  from  the 
borders. 

How  will  he  look  while  his  features  they  scan  ? 
How  will  he  feel  when  he  gets  marching  orders, 

Signed  by  his  lady-love  'i  sweet  little  man  ! 

Fear  not  for    him,  though  the  rebels  expect 
him, — 
Life  is  too  precious  to  shorten  its  span ; 
Woman  her  broomstick  shall  raise  to  protect 
him. 
Will  she  not  fight  for  the  sweet  little  man  1 


Now 


cheers  for  the  Stav-at-home 


then,  nine 

Ranger  ! 
Blow  the  great  fish-horn  and  beat  the  big  pan ! 
First  in  the  field  that  is  farthest  from  danger. 
Take  your  white  feather  plume,  sweet  little 

man  !  — Transcript. 


OUR  FIRST    MARTYR. 


BY  PHCEBE  CARY. 

'*  Man  proposes,  God  disposes." 

Men  silenced  on  his  faithful  lips 

Words  of  resistless  truth  and  power; — 

Those  words,  re-echoing  now,  have  made 
The  gathering  war-cry  of  the  hour. 

They  thought  to  darken  down  in  blood 
The  light  of  freedom's  burning  rays  ; 

The  beacon-fires  we  tend  to-day 
Were  lit  in  that  expiring  blaze. 

They  took  the  earthly  prop  and  staff 

Out  of  an  unresisting  hand  : 
God  came,  and  led  him  safely  on, 

By  ways  they  could  not  understand. 

They  knew  not,  when  from  his  old  eyes 
They  shut  the  world  for  evermore, 

The  ladder  by  which  angels  come 
Rests  firmly  on  the  dungeon's  floor. 

They  deemed  no  vision  bright  could  cheer 
His  stony  couch  and  prison  Avard  : 

He  slept  to  dream  of  heaven,  and  rose 
To  build  a  Bethel  to  the  Lord  ! 

They  showed  to  his  unshrinking  gaze 
The  "  sentence  "  men  have  paled  to  see ; 

He  read  God's  writing  of  reprieve, 
And  grant  of  endless  liberty. 

They  tried  to  conquer  and  subdue 
By  marshalled  power  and  bitter  hate  : 

The  simple  manhood  of  a  man 
Was  braver  than  an  armed  state. 

They  hoped  at  last  to  make  him  feel 
The  felon's  shame,  and  felon's  dread  ; 

And  lo  !  the  martyr's  crown  of  joy 
Settled  forever  on  his  head ! 

— Independent, 
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98  KENTUCKY.- 

BUNKER  HILL  DAY   IN   VIRGINIA. 

Air — "  America.'^ 

Though  many  miles  away 
Prom  home  and  friends  to-day, 

We're  cheerful  still ; 
For,  brothers  side  by  side 
We  stand,  in  manly  pride 
Beneath  the  shadow  wide 

Of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  memory  of  that  spot, 
Ne'er  by  one  man  forgot. 

Protects  us  here ! 
We  feel  an  influence  lent 
From  its  proud  monument— 
By  Freedom's  angel  sent 

Our  souls  to  cheer  ! 

If  o'er  the  dai'kening  sky. 
The  piercing  battle-cry 

Shall  sound  its  call- 
God  of  our  native  land, 
Be  with  this  little  band  ! 
Columbia's  guardian,  stand 

By  one  and  all. 

By  all  that  blesses  life — 

While  ranked  in  freedom's  strife— 

With  right  good-will 
For  victory  we'll  try, 
With  hope  and  daring  high  ; 
Our  cheers  shall  rend  the  sky. 

For  Bunker  Hill. 

George  H.  Do-w. 


■THE    SABBATH. 


No  parricidal  daughter  thon, 

No  stain  be  on  thy  fealty  cast, 
But,  faithful  to  thy  boast  and  vow, 
**  Be  first  to  come,  to  leave  the  last." 

Oh,  list  not  to  the  siren  voice 

That  woos  thee  to  a  traitor  cause  ; 

But  answer,  "  I  have  made  my  choice; 
I  will  support  my  country's  laws." 

Go,  spurn  disunion's  foul  cabal, 
All  party  ties  behind  thee  cast ; 

And  still  at  honor's,  duty's  call, 

"  Be  first  to  come,  to  leave  the  last." 


And  land  of  high,  unsullied  fame, 

Hast  thou  no  grievous  wrongs  to  right  ? 

Thy  hero,  wrapt  in  Sumter's  flame. 
And  conquered  in  unequal  figlit ! 

Thy  banner  trampled  in  the  dust — 
ilark  !  shouts  of  freemen  swell  the  blast, 

We  will  defend  our  flag — we  must 
'  Be  first  to  come,  to  leave  the  last.'  " 


LaiTd  of  my  birth  !  how  dear  to  me 
Has  ever  been  thy  spotless  fame  j 

Oh,  may  I  never,  never  see 

'The  brand  of  traitor  on  thy  name. 

Go,  gird  thee  in  thy  armor  bright; 
Be  faithful  to  thy  glorious  past; 

And  in  the  battle  for  the  right, 

*'  Be  first  to  come,  to  leave  the  last." 

'—Cincinnati  Commercial. 


KENTUCKY. 


BY  MRS.   SOPHIA  H.  OLIVER. 

"  Kentucky — she  was  the  first  State  to  enter  the 
Union  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  she 
will  be  the  last  to  leave  it." — Words  inscribed  on 
Kentucky's  contribution  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, 

"  The  first  to  join  the  patriot  band, 

The  last  bright  star  to  fade  and  die," 

Oh,  first-born  daughter  of  the  land, 
Wilt  thou  thy  sacred  vow  deny  ? 

By  all  the  lofty  memories  bright 

That  crown  with  light  thy  glorious  past. 

Oh,  speak  again  those  words  of  might — 

**  The  first  to  come,  to  leave  the  last." 

The  land  for  which  our  fathers  fought 
The  glorious  heritage  they  gave. 

The  just  and  equal  laws  they  wrought — 
Eise,  in  your  might,  that  land  to  save. 


THE   SABBATH. 


Sydney  Smith  pronounced  the  following  sonnet 
one' of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  English  lan- 
guage :— 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom, 

Which  slowly  wakes,  while  all  the  fields  are 
still. 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne ; 

A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill ; 
And  echo  answers  softer  from  the  hill, 

And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn 
The  skylark  Avarbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 

Hail !    light  serene ;    hail !    sacred   Sabbath 
morn. 
The  rooks  float  silent  by  in  airy  droves  ; 

The  sun  a  placid  yellow  lustre  shows ; 
The  gales,  that  lately  sighed  along  the  groves. 

Have  hushed  their  downy  wings  in  sweet  re- 
pose. 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move. 

So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  morn  arose. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BURTON'S  anatomy  OF  MELANCHOLY. 
When  that  well-known  British  traveller, 
Leo  Rusticus,  Esq.,  pays  his  visit  to  Oxford 
with  his  interesting  daughters  about  Com- 
memoration time,  and  makes  the  tour  of  the 
university  under  the  eyes  of  criticising  un- 
dergraduates, he  usually  finds  his  way  at 
last  into  Christchurch  Cathedral.  True, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  there,  for  it  is 
about  the  ugliest  possible  of  collegiate 
churches  ;  still,  it  is  a  cathedral,  and  there- 
fore, like  other  cathedrals,  to  be  "done"  as 
a  duty.  And,  feeling  this,  like  the  British 
Lion  in  general,  he  does  it.  There,  amongst 
other  objects  of  interest,  the  attendant  verger 
will  point  out  to  him  (if  he  does  his  duty) 
in  the  north  aisle,  high  up  against  a  pillar, 
a  small  bust,  with  a  Latin  inscription  under- 
neath, and  a  queer-looking  diagram  stuck 
rather  awkwardly  on  one  side  of  it,  which 
the  young  ladies  will  probably  at  the  first 
glance  take  for  a  sundial,  but  which  is,  in 
truth,  an  astrological  calculation  of  a  nativ- 
ity. "  Burton,  sir,"  says  the  verger,  suc- 
cinctly pointing  up  to  it — "  author  of  the 
Anatomy — formerly  student  of  this  house." 
The  young  ladies  conclude  him  to  have  been 
some  medical  celebrity ;  but  papa  with  the 
superior  information  for  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  family  of  Rusticus  have  always  been 
distinguished,  volunteers  a  word  of  explana- 
tion— "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  you  know, 
my  dears."  Neither  of  the  dears  know  much 
about  it ;  but  the  verger  strikes  in.  **  Yes, 
sir,"  says  that  worthy,  "  he  was  a  very  mel- 
ancholy gentleman,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
destroyed  himself;  and  that's  his  horror- 
scope."  Miss  Leonina,  not  at  all  disposed 
at  present  to  anatomize  melancholy,  skips  on 
to  the  next  monument ;  and  papa,  after  a 
nod  intended  to  imply  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  familiar  to  him,  thinks  it  as  well  to 
follow.  He  knows  he  has  the  book  upon 
his  library  shelves  at  home,  and  has  an 
impression  that  it  is  considered  a  clever 
thing ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to 
undergo  an  extempore  examination  as  to  its 
contents.  He  has  seen  the  work  so  often 
alluded  to,  and  in  such  high  terms  of  praise, 
that  he  has  little  doubt  but  that  all  the  edu- 
cated world  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  that  his  own  ignorance  on  the 
subject  is  highly  inexcusable.  He  need  not 
judge   himself  so   hardly.     K  he   were    to 


question  in  succession  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
college  where  he  will  dine  to-day  as  to  their 
own  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  he  would  scarcely  find  more 
than  one  among  them  who  had  read  the 
book.  He  would  discover  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  it,  like  his  own,  had  been  gained 
from  passing  allusions  to  it  in  other  writers, 
or  bibliographical  notices  in  booksellers'  cat- 
alogues. They  will  all  have  heard,  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  the  only  book  that  could  get  the 
great  Samuel  Johnson  out  of  bed  two  hours 
before  his  wont  in  the  morning ;  but  its  pres- 
ent effect  upon  the  early  rising  of  Oxford 
would  be  admitted  to  be  quite  inappreciable. 
The  truth  is,  that  Burton's  book  is  what, 
everybody  has  heard  of,  and  few  people  have 
read.  Its  popularity  was  always  uncertain, 
and  subject  to  ebbs  and  flows.  At  its  first 
appearance  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  what 
we  should  now  call  the  book  of  the  season. 
The  author  himself,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Reader  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition,  tells 
us  that"  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions 
were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and  not 
so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfully  re- 
jected by  others."  Whether  the  author  prof- 
ited or  not,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  by  this  rapid 
sale,  the  booksellers,  according  to  Antony-a- 
Wood  (not  an  authority  always  to  be  trusted), 
got  an  estate  by  it,  having  disposed  of  no 
less  than  eight  editions — five  in  Burton's 
lifetime.  It  afterwards  fell  into  comparative 
neglect.  Mr.  Steevens  remarks  that  it  "is 
not  noticed  by  either  Addison,  Pope,  or 
Swift ;  nay,  it  even  escaped  the  notice  of 
that  excursive  reader,  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  more  books  than 
the  preceding  triumvirate  ever  heard  of." 
It  rose  again  into  temporary  demand,  owing 
to  the  laudatory  notices  of  it  by  Johnson, 
Warton,  and  others — the  price  of  a  copy 
rising  in  consequence,  says  Steevens,  **  from 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea  and  a 
half,"  but  soon  relapsed  into  comparative 
neglect ;  and  although  it  has  always  had  its 
enthusiastic  readers  and  admirers,  the  read- 
ing public  in  general  has  been  content  to 
take  its  merits  upon  trust.  Such  is  the  fate 
at  present  of  many  an  author's  works  more 
worthy  than  even  old  Burton  to  be  ranked 
amongst  our  English  classics.  There  they 
are,  in  rows  along  the  walls  of  our  libraries, 
like  ladies  of  a  certain  age  in  a  ball-room, 
well  known  by  name  and  sight,  and  highly 
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respected,  but  whom  no  gentleman  has  the 
hardihood  to  take  in  hand.  It  would,  be  an 
interesting  branch  of  literary  statistics,  and 
might  lead  to  some  rather  startling  results, 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  professed 
admirers  of  Shakspeare  have  any  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  plays  beyond,  what  Mr. 
Kean  has  given  them,  or  how  many  who  talk 
familiarly  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon  ever 
read,  a  line  of  his,  except  in  a  quotation. 
Southey  once  said  that  if  his  library  (four- 
teen thousand  volumes)  were  necessarily  cut 
down  to  nineteen,  it  should  consist  of  Shaks- 
peare, Spenser,  and  Milton  ;  Jeremy  Taylor, 
South,  and  Thomas  Jackson  as  divines ; 
Lord  Clarendon,  Isaak  Walton,  Sir  Thos. 
Brown,  Fuller's  ChurcJi  History,  and  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia.  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  a  small  travelling  library  so  se- 
lected— say  for  a  modern  English  gentleman 
going  out  for  ten  years  to  China — would  at 
least  have  one  important  recommendation — 
most  of  them  would  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  new  books,  and  would  probably 
last  him  a  long  time. 

We  will  not  make  any  apology,  in  these 
days  of  aesthetic  revivalism,  when  we  are  all 
wearing  our  grandmothers'  hoops,  and  going 
back  to  worse  than  our  great-grandfathers' 
superstitions,  for  a  re-introduction  of  our 
readers  to  Robert  Burton  and  his  Anatomy. 
A  book  which  fascinated  men  of  such  differ- 
ent minds  as  Samuel  Johnson  and  Charles 
Lamb,  Lord  Byron  and  Archbishop  Herring, 
does  not  deserve  to  lie  unread.  Possibly  the 
terms  in  which  B)Ton  speaks  of  it  may  seem 
to  recommend  it  especially  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  day.  **  The  book,"  says  he,  "  in 
my  opinion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well  read 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  ;  the  most  amusing  and  in- 
,  structive  medley  of  quotations  and  classical 
anecdotes  I  ever  perused.  But  a  superficial 
reader  must  take  care,  or  his  intricacies  will 
bewilder  him.  If,  however,  he  has  patience 
to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more 
improved  for  literary  conversation  than  by 
the  perusal  of  any  twenty  other  works  with 
which  I  am  acquainted — at  least  in  the  Eng- 
lish language."  *  We  cannot  so  far  endorse 
this  statement  of  Lord  Byron  as  to  recom- 
mend   a   reading-up    of    the    Anatomy    in 

*  Moore's  Life  of  ^i/?'ora  (Murray,  1832),  vol.  i. 
p.  144. 


order  to  enable  any  ambitious  friend  to 
shine  as  a  talker  at  a  modern  intellectual 
dinner-party.  We  doubt  very  much  whether, 
even  in  the  poet's  own  day,  such  an  under- 
taking would  have  repaid  an  aspirant  to  con- 
versational eminence.  Such  authorities  as 
Peter  Lombard,  and  Jerome  Cardan,  and 
Lipsius,and  Paracelsus,  or  even  Lucian  (and 
these  are  household  names  compared  with 
some  of  Burton's  out-of-the-way  acquaint- 
ances), if  introduced  in  conversation  either 
in  this  or  the  last  generation,  would  be 
likely  to  win  for  a  man  little  reputation  ex- 
cept for  pedantry.  But  if  the  volumes  seem 
to  have  been  rather  overrated  as  a  store- 
house for  talkers,  they  were  no  doubt  found 
exceedingly  useful  for  another  class,  quite  as 
important,  and  very  nearly  as  large, — the 
writers  who  "  wished  to  acquire  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  well  read  with  the  least  trouble." 
Burton's  brains  have  been  well  picked  in  this 
way  since  his  death  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
could  not  have  returned  for  awhile  in  his 
own  person  to  detect  and  castigate,  in  his  ■ 
own  peculiar  style,  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  his  prodigious  reading,  and  excur- 
sive forays  into  all  manner  of  unknown  lit- 
erary districts,  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
credit  of  original  research.  Hearne  calls 
the  book,  in  his  day,  "  a  commonplace  for 
filchers."  Anthony  Wood  says  the  same ; 
"  it  is  so  full,"  says  he,  "  of  variety  of  read- 
ing, that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time, 
and  are  put  to  a  push  for  invention,  may  fur- 
nish themselves  with  matter  for  scholastical 
discourse  and  writing.  Several  authors  have 
stolen  matter  from  the  said  book  without  any 
acknowledgment."  It  may  seem  almost 
treason  to  place  Milton  in  the  foreground  of 
these  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  at 
least  the  idea,  if  not  some  of  the  imagery, 
of  U Allegro  and  ll  Penseroso  are  taken  from 
the  "  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and  Pain," 
or  "  The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy," 
which  Burton  prefixed  to  his  book;  though 
the  dazzling  wealth  of  language  and  fancy 
with  which  Milton  has  clothed  the  though^ 
has  no  prototype  in  his  quaint  predecessor, 
whose  verses,  nevertheless,  have  considera- 
ble beauty  of  their  own.  We  may  presume 
that  most  of  the  plunderers  to  whom  Wood 
and  others  allude  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
posterity  because  the  stolen  property  has 
passed  into  oblivion  with  the  rest  of  theij 
work :  the  only  thief  who  appears  to  havd 
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been  convicted  and  executed  is  Sterne.  Dr. !  in  Leicestershire,  but  at  neither  of  these 
'Ferriar  brought  him  to  justice  ;  and  if  any  |  places  does  he  ever  appear  to  have  resided, 
proof  were  required  of  the  little  acquaint-  «  j  ^^^^  U^g^j  ^  silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
ance  which  the  reading  world  in  Sterne's  ipj-iy ate  life,  miAi  e^  ilfusis,  in  the  university, 
time  had  with  the  remarkable  work  of  Bur- 1  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  at  Athens,  ad 
ton,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  amongst  senedam  fere,  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did, 
all  the  admirers  of  Tristram  Shandy  not  one   penned  up  most  part  inmy  study.  .  .  .  For 

thu'ty  years  I  have  continued  a  scholar — leit 
to  a  solitary  life  and  my  own  domestic  dis- 
contents ;  saving  that  sometimes  (ne  quid 
meutiar),  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and 
Democritus  to  the  haven,  to  see  fashions,  I 
did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  walk 
abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not 
choose  but  make  some  little  observation." 


eeems  to  have  recognized  the  borrowed 
feathers  of  wit  and  fancy  which  the  writer 
80  unblushingly  paraded.  It  seems  to  a 
reader  of  the  present  day  almost  incompre- 
hensible that  one  who  possessed  such  re- 
markable original  powers  as  Sterne  did, 
should  have  ventured  to  risk  his  reputation 
as  an  author  by  such  bold  plagiarisms  as 


The  character  which  Wood  gives  of  him 
those,  for  instance,  which  Dr.  Ferriar  points  |  jg  somewhat  contradictory ;  "  as  he  was  by 
out  in  the  "  Fragment  on  Whiskers."  *  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer 
Nothing  can  satisfactorily  explain  it,  but  an  '  of  authors,  a  melancholy  and  humorous  * 
impudent  confidence  that  the  literary  triflers  person  ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well, 
of  the  day,  who  delighted  in  his  clever  ^  person  of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and 
Rouble  entendres,  and  took  out  their  scented  i  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients 
handkerchiefs  at  his  tinsel  sentiment,  would  |  of  Christchurch  often  say  that  his  company 
have  only  sneered  at  the  officious  bookworm  |  ^-as  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile  ;  and 
who  should  be  so  troublesome  as  to  refer  !  ^o  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his 
them  to  an  old,  musty  folio  for  the  source  of  ready  and  dexterous  interlarding  his  common 
some  of  their  favorite's  originalities.  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  our  present '  poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  authors, 
readers  to  Burton  himself.  Of  his  life,  un-  -which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  uni- 
fortunately,  little  is  known  beyond  the  very  yersity,  made  his  company  the  more  accept- 
driest  facts.  That  he  was  a  younger  son  of  i  able."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was 
an  old  Leicestershire  family,  educated  at  i  -^^at  we  should  now  call  a  very  eccentric 
Sutton  Coldfield  and  Nuneaton  grammar- 1  character ;  he  had  probably  injured  his 
schools,  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Brasen-  ;  health  by  close  reading,  and  had  that  mor- 
nose  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  thence  ;  bid  self-consciousness  which  has  often  been 
elected  a  student  of  Christchurch,  are  not  |  the  bane  of  scholars.  There  seems  also  to 
particulars  which  help  us  much  towards  a  ;  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  afi'ectation  in 
picture  of  the  man.  It  was  within  the  walls  :  his  character.  He  was  not  content  with  as- 
of  the  latter  college  that  he  appears  to  have  suming  the  name  of"  Democritus  junior  "  in 
passed  his  life,  with  only  occasional  visits  |  his  book,  but  appears  to  have  worked  him- 
to  the  country.  There  he  wrote  the  Anat-  i  gelf  up  into  the  notion  that  he  really  bore 
omy,  and  there  he  died  and  was  buried.     He  |  gome  resemblance  to  the  original  Democri- 


was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Thomas  in  Oxford ;  together  with 
which  he  held,  from  the  gift  of  private  pa- 
trons, first  the  rectory  of  Walesby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  afterwards  that  of  Seagrave 

*  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  eh.  i.  orig.  edit., "  The 
Lady  Baussiere  rode  on,"  etc.  We  refer  our  read- 
ers to  Ferriar"  s  Illusti'ations  of  Sterne  for  the  com- 
parison of  tliis  passage  with  the  original  in  the 
Anatomy  (part  iii.  sect.  1,  memb.  3):  "Show  some 
pitty,  for  Christ's  sake,"  etc.  Other  instances  of 
{Sterne's  obh'gations  to  Burton  are,  Mr.  Shandy's 
letter  to  Uncle  Toby,  with  its  obsolete  medical 
practices;  his  philosophical  consolations  upon 
Uncle  Toby's  death;  his  notions  on  government; 
the  story  of  Abderites  raving  about  "  0  Cupid, 
prince  of  gods  and  men,"  etc. 


tus.  The  character  which  he  draws  of  his 
prototype  in  the  "  Address  to  the  Reader," 
which  serves  as  the  long  preface  to  his  Anat- 
omy, is  applicable  in  almost  every  particular 
to  his  own  tastes  and  pursuits  as  described 
both  by  himself  and  others.  The  philosx)- 
pher  of  Abdera  was,  he  says, — 

"  A  little  wearish  old  man,  very  melan- 
choly by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his 
latter  days,  and  much  given  to  solitariness  ; 
.  .  .  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  to  the 
last,  and  to  a  private  life  ;  a  great  divine,  ac- 

*  Le.,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  "  whimsical, 
capricious." 
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cording  to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an 
expert  physician,  a  politician,  an  excellent 
mathematician,  as  Diacosmus  and  the  rest 
of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  de- 
lighted with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith 
Columella.  ...  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifa- 
riam  doctus,  a  general  scholar,  a  great  stu- 
dent; .  .  .  a  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound 
conceit,  .  .  .  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his 
studies  and  a  private  life,  saving  that  some- 
times he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  and 
laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous 
objects  which  there  he  saw." 

The  philosopher  of  Christchurch  resem- 
bled his  model  in  very  many  points  of  this 
character,  and  perhaps  believed  himself  to 
resemble  it  even  more  completely.  "  He 
was  an  exact  mathematician,"  says  Wood  "a 
curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general 
read  scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist, 
and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of 
lands  well."  That  he  was  also  an  able  divine, 
and  possessed  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
to  have  set  him  up  as  a  very  respectable 
physician,  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
his  remarkable  book.  As  to  Democritus' 
love  of  husbandry,  "if  my  testimony  were 
ought  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself," 
writes  Burton.  "  I  am  vere  Saturniniis ;  no 
man  ever  took  more  delight  in  springs,  woods, 
groves,  gardens,  walks,  fish-ponds,  rivers, 
etc."  But  there  is  one  curious  habit  recorded 
of  him,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  studied 
for  the  character,  and  was  quite  willing  that 
the  world  of  Oxford  should  recognize  in  him 
the  eccentricities  as  well  as  the  learning  of 
the  original  Laughing  Philosopher:  "  Noth- 
ing could  make  him  laugh  but  going  to  the 
bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the 
bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter."*  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  in  this  an  absurd  copy  of 
Democritus  at  the  haven  of  Abdera.  Prob- 
ably the  facilities  of  modern  railway  traffic, 
which  have  interfered  so  seriously  with  the 
profits  of  the  Oxford  Navigation  Company, 
have  also  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
jocosity  of  the  bargemen;  for  Democritus 
himself  would  find  a  difficulty  in  catching  a 
joke  upon  Folly  Bridge  now. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  anecdotes  of 
Burton  have  not  been  recorded,  for  he  must 
have  been  a  singular  character  as  well  as  an 
amusing  companion.  We  can  fancy  that,  if 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
*  Granger's  Biog.  Hist. 


a  Boswxll,  his  biography  might  have  been 
almost  as  amusing  as  the  great  doctor's. 
Here  is  a  quaint  sketch  of  him  which  Hearne 
has  preserved : — 

''Aug.  2, 1713.— -The  Earl  of  Southampton 
went  into  a  shop  and  inquired  of  the  book- 
seller for  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Mr.  Burton  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  shop  at 
that  time.  Says  the  bookseller,  '  My  lord, 
if  you  please,  I  can  show  you  the  author.'  He 
did  so.  *  Mr.  Burton,'  says  the  earl,  *  your 
servant.'  'Mr.  Southampton,'  says  Mr. 
Burton,  *  your  servant.'  And  away  he 
went."* 

He  died  at  his  rooms  in  Christchurch,  Jan. 
6, 1639  ;  so  near  the  time  which  he  had  him- 
self foretold  some  years  before  from  a  calcu- 
lation of  his  own  nativity,  that,  as  we  are 
told  by  Antony  Wood  (who  never  misses  an 
opportunity  of  saying  an  ill-natured  thing), 
"  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to 
whisper  among  themselves,  that  rather  than 
there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calculation, 
he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  slip 
about  his  neck."  He  was  buried,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  cathedral,  with  a  short  Latin 
epitaph,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him- 
self, and  which  is  not  free  from  the  tinge  of 
vanity  and  afi'ectation  which  marked  his  char- 
acter : — 

"  Paucis  notus,  paueioribus  ignotus, 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior, 

Cui  vitam  dcdit  et  mortem 

Melancholia." 

The  only  known  productions  of  his  pen, 
besides  that  which  has  handed  him  down  to 
fame,  were  a  Latin  comedy  called  Philoso- 
pilaster,  acted  at  Christchurch  in  1617,  of 
which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist ;  and  some 
epitaphs  in  Latin  verse,  which  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  neatness  and  elegance  to  the 
elegiac  lines,  "  Ad  Iribum  suum,"  prefixed 
to  the  Anatomy.  But  it  is  probable  that 
other  productions  of  bis  pen  existed  in  MS. 
(and  may  exist  still),  since  in  his  will  he 
leaves  to  the  disposal  of  his  executors  "  all 
such  books  as  are  written  with  my  own 
hands."  He  made  a  bequest  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  of  a  curious  collection  of  pamphlets 
and  tracts,  historical  and  miscellaneous, 
very  many  of  which  are  probably  unique. 

A  few  glances  at  hazard  into  the  pages  of 
the  Anatomy  will  be  enough  to  enable  any 
one  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  some 

*  Hearne's  EeUquice,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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readers,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  others.  Every  page 
is  loaded  with  quotations ;  and,  what  with 
the  Latin  and  the  italics,  has  such  a  learned 
and  technical  look,  that  one  can  easily  im- 
agine many  a  rambler  in  an  old  library  shut- 
ting such  a  book  in  hopeless  dismay.  The 
amount  of  Latin  in  the  text  itself  is  consid- 
erable, though  sometimes  the  author  has  the 
consideration  to  translate  his  quotations,  and 
remit  the  original  to  the  footnotes  ;  but  there 
is  quite  enough  even  in  the  allusions  to  make 
the  book  unsatisfactory  except  to  a  classical 
scholar.  Indeed,  so  full  is  it  of  sentences  in 
the  more  learned  tongue,  that  Nicholls  * 
says,  "  It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  was 
originally  written  in  Latin  or  English." 
Burton  seems  at  least  to  have  had  some 
hesitation  in  the  choice ;  he  almost  apolo- 
gizes to  himself  and  his  readers  for  using 
the  vulgar  tongue  ;  "It  was  not  mine  intent 
to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  di- 
vulge secreta  Minervce,  but  to  have  exposed 
this  more  contract  in  Latin  if  I  could  have 
got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is 
welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  in  Eng- 
lish, but  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal."  When 
he  gets  upon  the  subject  of  abuses  in  the 
Church  (which  he  probably  considered  as 
among  Minerva's  secrets),  and  wishes  to 
lash  out  into  that  classical  bilUngsgate  of 
which  critics  were  once  so  fond,  he  gives  us 
whole  pages  of  original  Latin,  f  It  is  not 
fair  to  say  of  it,  as  has  been  said,  that  it  is 
a  mere  cento  of  quotations,  though  it  is  true 
that  such  is  the  title  which  Burton  himself 
bestows  upon  it  in  his  preface,  perhaps  with 
some  little  affectation  of  humility — **  I  have 
laboriously  collected  this  cento  out  of  divers 
writers."  He  professes  also,  though  only 
half  in  earnest,  to  use  the  shield  of  author- 
ity against  those  who  might  feel  offended  at 
the  severity  of  his  satire, — **It  is  not  I,  but 
they,  that  say  it."  Yet,  while  the  author 
thus  guarded  himself  against  ill-natured  crit- 
ics by  this  self-denying  ordinance  at  the  out- 
set, he  would  have  been  little  pleased  to  have 
heard  this  term  applied  to  it  by  any  one  ex- 
cept himself.  If  it  be  a  cento,  it  is  not  to 
that  fact  that  it  owes  either  its  interest  or 
its  reputation.  No  work  ever  more  fully  il- 
lustrated the  words  of  Horace — 

"Tantum  series  juncturaque  pellet." 

*  Hist,  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  568. 
t  See  part  i.  sect.  2,  memb.  3,  subs.  15. 


Burton  could  say  with  the  greatest  truth — 
"  The  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet 
mine  ; — that  which  nature  does  with  the  ali- 
ment of  our  bodies,  incorporate,  digest,  as- 
similate, I  do — concoquere  quod  hausi — dis- 
pose of  what  I  take.  The  method  only  is 
mine  own."  It  is  this  method — this  lucidus 
ordo — which  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
charm  of  the  book.  To  make  it  a  detrac- 
tion from  Burton's  claims  as  an  author, 
that  he  collected  his  materials  instead  of 
manufacturing  them,  is  much  like  complain- 
ing of  a  successful  architect,  that,  after  all, 
he  did  not  make  his  own  bricks. 

But  full  indeed  it  is,  in  every  sense,  of  rich 
material  collected  from  all  sources.  One 
does  not  know  whether  most  to  admire  the 
wealth  of  the  learning  or  the  originality  of 
many  of  the  applications.  Heathen  classics. 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  Arabian 
physicians,  German  scholars,  Dutch  histo- 
rians, travellers  and  philosophers  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  are  pressed  into  the  service 
— frequently  only  a  few  words  from  each, 
fitted  into  the  context  in  a  sort  of  literary 
mosaic,  wonderful  to  examine.  Never  was 
criticism  less  happy  than  that  of  Granger, 
that  "  if  he  had  made  more  use  of  his  in- 
vention, and  less  of  his  commonplace  book, 
his  work  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
valuable  than  it  is."  No  one  would  have 
been  more  disgusted  at  so  mistaken  a  com- 
pliment than  Democritus  himself.  He  would 
have  us  believe,  indeed,  with  that  affectation 
from  which  no  author  seems  quite  to  es- 
cape, that  he  wrote  his  treatise  somewhat  in 
haste : — 

"  I  was  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps, 
to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump  ;  I  had  not 
time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her 
young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it  as  it 
was  first  written,  quidquid  in  buccam  venit ; 
in  an  extemporean  style  (as  I  commonly  do 
all  other  exercises),  effudi  quidquid  dictavit 
genius  meus ;  out  of  a  confused  company 
of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deliberation 
as  I  do  ordinarily  speak." 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  so  acute  a  critic  as 
Dr.  Ferriar  accepting  this  statement  of  Bur- 
ton's as  a  true  history  of  his  authorship,  and 
believing  that  he  poured  his  quotations  out 
on  paper  as  fast  as  they  came  into  his  head. 
On  the  contrary,  Burton's  arrangement  is, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency in  his  book,  and  shows  it  to  have 
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been  the  careful  labor  of  probably  many- 
years. 

The  professed  object  of  the  book  is  to  anat- 
omize the  passion  of  Melancholy;  to  trace 
its  nature,  its  causes,  and  its  possible  cure. 
If  any  one  shall  ask  the  reason  for  his  choice 
of  a  subject — 

"  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busie 
to  avoid  melancholy." — "  I  can  peradventure 
affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  that  which 
others  hear  or  read  of  I  felt  and  practised 
myself;  they  get  their  knowledge  from 
books,  I  from  melancholising.  ...  I  would 
help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling ;  and  as 
that  vertuous  lady  did  of  old,  being  a  leper 
herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an 
hospital  for  lepers,  I  will  spend  my  time  and 
knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes, 
for  the  common  good  of  all." 

Perhaps  we  have  a  truer  reason,  or  at 
least  one  which  had  its  share  in  leading  him 
to  authorship,  in  the  confession  that  he  was 
conscious  of  a  considerable  store  of  out-of- 
the-way  reading,  which  might  make  an  enter- 
taining book ; — "  I  had  a  kind  of  imposthume 
in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be 
unladen  of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evac- 
uation than  this."  Burton's  medical  studies 
must  excuse  the  metaphor,  which  is  certainly 
rather  professional  thap  delicate ;  but  we 
must  not  allow  its  apparent  humility  to  be 
caught  at  as  a  precedent ;  there  are  a  great 
many  authors  the  contents  of  whose  brains 
can  never  have  been  such  a  burden  to  them 
as  to  justify  the  "  unlading  "  of  them  upon 
the  public.  He  writes  under  the  name  of 
Democritus  junior,  because  the  original 
Democritus  cut  up  and  anatomized  beasts — 

"  To  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  hilis  or 
melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds  and  how  it 
is  engendered  in  men's  bodies,  to  the  intent 
he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  by  his 
writings  and  observations  teach  others  how 
to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which  good  in- 
tent of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commended, 
Democritus  junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imi- 
tate, and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it 
is  now  lost,  quasi  succentariator  Democriti, 
to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  it  in 
this  treatise." 

He  had  another  reason  for  his  choice  of 

an  alias  : — 

"  Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now : 
never  so  many  fools  and  madmen.  'Tis  not 
one  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in 
these  days ;  we  have  now  need  of  a  Democri- 


tus to  laugh  at  Democritus,  one  jester  to 
flout  another,  one  fool  to  flear  at  an  another, 
— a  great  Stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as 
that  Rhodian  Colossus  :  for  now,  as  Salis- 
buriensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mundus  his- 
trionem  agit — the  whole  world  plays  the 
fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a 
new  comedy  of  errors,  a  new  company  of 
personate  actors  ;  Volupice  Sacrce  (as  Cal- 
cagninus  wittily  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are 
celebrated  all  the  world  over,  where  all  the 
actors  were  madmen  and  fools,  and  every 
hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which 
came  next." 

He  admits  that  some  might  object  against 
him  that  he,  as  a  beneficed  divine,  might 
have  more  fitly  written  sermons ;  but  of  that 
class  of  works  he  "  saw  no  such  great  need ; " 
there  being  already  "  so  many  commentaries, 
treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons, 
that  whole  teams  of  oxen  cannot  draw  them." 
The  reader  of  Burton  need  only  turn  to  the 
"  Cure  of  Despair  "  in  the  last  division  of 
his  treatise,  in  order  to  feel  assured  that  if 
the  writer  had  thought  fit  to  devote  his  ex- 
traordinary stores  of  learning  and  powers  of 
composition  to  pulpit  oratory,  Donne  would 
have  had  a  formidable  rival  in  his  less  known 
contemporary.  But  the  pulpit  was  not  his 
favorite  line  ;  and  it  was  probably  rather  his 
studentship  at  Christchurch  than  his  delib- 
erate choice  which  led  him  to  take  holy  or- 
ders. "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  by  my  profession 
a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physi- 
cian." Yet  he  entertained  the  idea  of  some 
future  publication  more  in  the  way  of  his 
calling. — "If  this  my  discourse  be  over- 
medicinal,  or  savor  too  much  of  humanity,  I 
promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make  thee 
amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity." — One 
feels  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  sermons  he 
preached  to  the  good  people  of  St.  Thomas* 
in  Oxford,  and  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
took  any  pains  to  adapt  his  powers  to  their 
level,  or  they,  on  the  other,  had  any  distinct 
appreciation  of  their  learned  vicar.  The 
only  thing  recorded  of  him  in  connection 
with  his  parochial  duties  there,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  is,  that  he  built  the  south  porch 
of  the  church  A.D.  1621,  and  always  adminis- 
tered the  bread  at  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  wafer  form. 

He  professes  to  find  the  disease  of  which 
he  treats — "  melancholy  madness  " — so  uni- 
versal amongst  mankind,  that  almost  no  con- 
dition is  free  from  it.     "  You  shall  find  that 
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kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy, 
cities  and  families,  all  creature,  vegetal,  sen- 
sible, and  rational — that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages, 
conditions,  are  out  of  tune.  Folly,  melan- 
choly, madness,  are  but  one  disease ;  delir- 
ium is  a  common  name  to  all.  All  fools  are 
mad,  though  some  madder  than  others.  And 
who  is  not  a  fool  ?  who  is  free  from  melan- 
choly ?  who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in 
iiabit  or  disposition  ?  "  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  his  preface  is  but  a  sermon 
i^on  the  text  of  the  Stoic  philosopher,  that 
all  men  were  mad — Stoics  themselves  in- 
cluded. He  sets  to  work  to  establish  this 
thesis  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner. 
SoJomon,  he  shows,  was  a  fool  by  his  own 
confession  (Prov.  23  :  'S),  and  St.  Paul  him- 
self admits  that  he  was  occasionally  no  bet- 
ter. Socrates,  after  consulting  all  the  phi- 
losophers in  order  to  find  out  a  wise  man, 
came  to  the  conclusion  "that  all  men  were 
fools ;  "  and  other  philosophers  say  the  same 
of  him.  As  to  learned  men  in  general,  you 
have  only  to  listen  to  their  deliberately  re- 
corded opinions  of  each  other  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  the  greatest  fools  in  the 
world.  He  cunningly  anticipates  a  possible 
retort  of  the  reader  on  this  point — "  Democ- 
ritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly  was  ridic- 
ulous himself."  He  quotes  an  old  law  maxim, 
to  the  effect  that  "  all  women  are  ordinarily 
fools  ;  "  but  let  no  fair  reader  feel  aggrieved, 
for  such  are  all  men  also.  Of  all  estates, 
and  of  all  ages,  "  youth  is  mad — stulti  adoles- 
centuli;  old  age  little  better — deliri  series.*^ 
The  only  man  whom  he  would  allow  to  have 
a  taste  of  wisdom  is  Theophrastus,  who  re- 
gretted his  own  death  "  because  he  was  just 
then  beginning  to  be  wise  " — at  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  old ;  which,  as  Burton  ob- 
serves, was  rather  late  in  the  day.  But  not 
only  individuals  —  "  kingdoms,  provinces, 
and  politick  bodies,  are  liable  likewise,  sensi- 
ble and  subject  to  this  disease."  Those  who 
lived  to  see  the  French  Reign  of  Terror 
might  have  well  discussed  such  a  theory  in 
a  more  earnest  strain  than  Burton's.  Bishop 
Butler,  walking  in  his  garden  with  his  chap- 
lain in  those  terrible  days,  turned  round  to 
his  companion  after  an  interval  of  medita- 
tion, and  asked  him  seriously  whether  he 
thought  it  possible  for  nations,  like  men,  to 
have  fits  of  insanity  ?  There  were  phenom- 
ena in  that  Revolution  which  were  sufficient 
to  justify  the  bishop's  speculation.    Our  pres- 


ent author  pushes  his  argument  still  further. 
Even  animals  have  this  melancholy  mad- 
ness. "  Put  a  bird  in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for 
sullenness ;  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  and  take  his 
young  ones  or  companions  from  him,  and  see 
what  efiect  it  will  cause."  And  even  what 
he  calls  "  vegetals "  are  liable  (so  he  will 
have  it)  to  the  same  diseases.  Lead  is  "  sat- 
urnine by  nature  j  "  and  a  plant,  if  removed, 
will  pine  away. 

Of  course,  our  author  observes,  his  is  not 
the  popular  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  we 
all  think  ourselves  wise ;  and  this  is,  in  truth 
— and  he  quotes  Solomon,  Pliny,  and  Seneca 
to  the  point — the  most  indisputable  symp- 
tom of  folly.  Never  was  a  wiser  age  than 
his  own,  he  says,  if  one  could  take  its  own 
testimony. 

"  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise 
men  ;  now,  you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools. 
Thales  sent  the  golden  tripos,  which  the 
fishermen  found,  and  which  the  oracle  com- 
manded to  be  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias, 
Bias  to  Solon,  etc.  If  such  a  thing  were  now 
found,  we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three 
goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple — we  are 
so  wise.  AVe  have  women  politicians,  chil- 
dren metaphysicians  ;  every  silly  fellow  can 
square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find 
the  philosopher's  stone,  interpret  Apoca- 
lypsis,  make  new  theoricks,  a  new  system  of 
the  world,  new  logic,  new  philosophy,  etc. 
We  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an 
ample  testimony  of  much  folly." 

After  a  very  long  exordium — which  is, 
however,  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book- 
he  proceeds  to  treat  of  melancholy  as  to — 1. 
Its  nature  ;  2.  Its  causes  ;  3.  Its  symptoms. 
He  gives  a  most  elaborate  synopsis,  as  a  kind 
of  index  to  the  work,  in  which  all  the  heads 
of  his  discourse  are  indicated  in  their  sec- 
tions, members,  and  subsections.  AVhether 
this  was  for  his  own  amusement,  or  as  a  kind 
of  solemn  joke  upon  the  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen's  logical  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, one  can  scarcely  tell ;  certainly  he 
could  not  expect  many  of  his  readers  to  en- 
ter upon  the  study  in  the  severely  philosophi- 
cal spirit  which  such  an  apparatus  implies— 
to  "  take  up  melancholy  as  a  science,"  in 
modern  Oxford  language.  At  any  rate, 
modern  students  will  be  rather  apt  to  run 
on  delighted  with  the  rich  flow  of  quaint  an- 
ecdote and  quotation,  bewildered  in  a  pleas- 
ant maze  (for  Burton's  digressions  are  of  the 
longest  and  boldest),  than  to  pause  from 
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time  to  time  to  take  up  the  several  steps  of 
the  discussion,  or  observe  carefully  that 
"  subsection  7  "is  a  branch  of  "  member  3." 
It  is  only  the  critical  reader  of  Burton  who 
■will  feel  himself  bound  to  this  more  system- 
atic, and  less  luxurious,  proceeding. 

After  premising  that  no  man  is  free  from 
disease  of  some  kind — a  position  which  we 
believe  is  still  held  by  the  faculty — he  pro- 
ceeds to  a  preliminary  "  digression  "  as  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 
The  first  we  may  leave  unnoticed :  medical 
technicalities  are  not  lively  reading  at  the 
best,  and  the  anatomical  science  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  is  not  very  valuable. 
He  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  give  his 
readers  something  of  the  poetry  of  science, 
even  in  dealing  with  this  very  technical  sub- 
ject ;  showing  how  "  the  brain  "  in  the  high- 
est region  is,  as  it  were, "  a  privy  counsellor 
and  chancellor  to  the  heart,"  which  (in  the 
second  region,  the  chest)  "  as  a  king  keeps 
his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates 
life  to  the  whole  body  ;  "  while  in  the  third 
or  lower  region  "  the  liver  resides  as  a  legate 
a  latere ;  "'  and  the  lungs  is  "  the  town-clark 
or  crier,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed  to 
the  heart  to  express  his  thoughts  by  voice." 
The  anatomy  of  the  soul  is  more  curious, 
though  it  is  about  the  hardest  reading  in  the 
book,  and  has  no  doubt  turned  back  many  a 
lazy  reader  who  has  opened  Burton  in  search 
of  amusement.  But  we  will  not  stop  now  to 
examine  how  "  there  be  in  all  fourteen  spe- 
cies of  the  understanding."  Let  us  proceed 
to  ascertain  what  this  "melancholy,"  atra- 
hilis,  is.  There  is  one  species  of  it  "  in  dis- 
position," "  which  comes  and  goes  upon 
every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, etc.,"  with  which  this  treatise  will  have 
nothing  to  do ;  in  this  sense,  "  melancholy 
is  the  character  of  mortality,"  It  is  melan- 
choly proper,  "  in  habit,  morbus  ch'onicus," 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  Burton  accepts 
what  he  calls  the  "  common"  definition  of  it, 
"  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a  fever,  having 
for  his  ordinary  companions  fear  and  sadness 
without  any  apparent   occasion."  *     Those 

*  It  has  been  more  than  insinuated,  by  Dibdin 
and  others,  that  the  author  of  this  Anatomy,  the 
prey  of  so  many  literary  pirates,  was  himselt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  copyist.  That  there  were  abun- 
dance of  treatises  on  mehincholy,  in  all  Inngunges, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  book,  is  of  course 
true  ;  and  th;it  he  made  free  use  of  them  in  the  way 
of  reference  and  quotation,  he  declares  himself  in 
his  ample  footnotes.    It  would  require  a  research 


who  are  most  liable  to  it  are  persons  either 
"  of  a  black,  or  of  a  high  sanguine  complex- 
ion "  (which  gives  rise  to  different  forms  of 
the  disease,  which  shows  itself  in  more  violent 
symptoms  in  the  latter  temperament) ;  but 
indeed,  our  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  can- 
not except  any  complexion,  any  age,  condi- 
tion, sex,  or  age,  but  fools  and  stoics,  which 
(according  to  Synesius)  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion."  We  do  no: 
know  how  far  the  philosophers  may  be 
pleased  with  an  exemption  granted  in  such 
company,  but  it  may  be  some  comfort  to 
the  fools  in  these  days  of  universal  wisdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  fear  that  some  of  3ur 
very  saturnine  and  disagreeable  friends,  if 
they  study  Burton,  will  shelter  themse'.ves 
under  his  authority,  and  set  down  to  their 
superior  genius  what  is  due  to  their  bad  di- 
gestion. "  Generally,  saith  Rhasis,  the  fnest 
wits  and  most  generous  spirits  are,  before 
other,  obnoxious  to  it."  It  will  be  a  great 
temptation  to  those  who  feel  themselves 
"  dull,  heavy,  lazy,"  "  uncheerful  in  counte- 
nance and  not  pleasant  to  behold,"  to  plead 
that  these  are  the  tokens  of  a  superior  mind, 
when  they  find  it  here  remarked  of  the  same 
characters  that  "  their  memories  are  for  the 
most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits  and 
excellent  apprehensions."  Even  the  author- 
ity of  Aristotle  is  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 
There  may  be  an  unpleasant  amount  of  truth 
in  the  theory.     The  temper  which  sees  a  sad- 

into  forgotten  literature  almost  as  laborious  as  Bur- 
ton's own,  to  refute  this  charge  effectually.  Bnt 
the  definition  of  melancholy  just  quoted  from  his 
pages,  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  of  showing, 
by  an  examination  of  one  particular  instance,  how 
far  the  author  was  likely  to  take  anj'  thing  at  sec- 
ond-hand. One  of  the  books  to  W'hich  he  is  thought 
to  have  been  indebted  is  A  Treatise  oj'  Melancholie, 
by  Timothy  Bright,  M.D.,  first  printed  in  1586. 
[The  work  is  very  scarce,  and  the  British  Museum 
has  only  an  imperfect  copy.]  There  is  no  question 
but  that  Burton  made  use  of  the  book,  for  he  quotes 
from  it,  or  refers  to  it,  more  than  once.  And  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  old  physician's  work 
from  wiiich  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the 
later  writer  had  borrowed.  For  instance,  Bright's 
definition  of  melancholy  is  "  a  doting  of  tlie  reason 
through  vaine  fenre,  procured  by  fault  of  the  mel- 
ancholic humour."  Now,  upon  comparing  this 
with  Burton's,  as  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  terms  are  the  same.  But  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  process  by  which  the  later  author  ar- 
rives at  his  definition,  we  see  that  Bright  got  his 
term  "dotage"  from  Aretaeus  ;  "of  the  reason" 
from  Montaltus,  Albertus,  Bottonus,  etc.  ;  '*  fear," 
as  a  necessary  ingredient,  from  Hercules  de  Sax- 
onia,  etc.  ;  and  "  black  choler,"  or  '•  the  melan- 
cholic humor,"  as  the  cause,  from  Paul  of  J:)gina. 
Both  had  probably  recourse  to  the  same  authori- 
ties, and  hence  the  resemblance. 
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ness  and  a  weariness  in  all  things  is  the 
scourge  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  buoyant 
animalism  which  finds  delight  in  every  hour 
of  existence.  There  may  be  a  moral  lesson 
in  discontent.  Ennui,  says  a  preacher  of  no 
ordinary  powers,  *  "  is  one  of  the  signatures 
of  man's  immortality."  It  is  "  a  thing  "  says 
another  writer,  f  *' which  fools  never  know, 
and  clever  men  only  dispel  by  active  exer- 
tion." Omnia  vanitas  has  more  than  one 
interpretation. 

As  to  the  causes  of  melancholy,  the  au- 
thor runs  into  some  very  fantastic  digressions. 
"  How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth 
extend,  and  whether  they  can  cause  this  or 
any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and 
worthy  to  be  considered."  Testimonies  from 
various  writers,  of  whom  few  readers  will 
have  heard,  are  produced  in  support  of  both 
sides  of  the  question  ;  but  the  author's  sym- 
j^athies  are  plainly  with  the  demonologists. 
Some  strange  speculations  on  the  subject  he 
cannot  indeed  admit,  as,  for  instance,  that 
these  devils  are  corporeal,  as  David  Crusius 
and  others  would  have  it ;  Bodine  even  being 
so  particular  as  to  note  that  "  in  their  proper 
shapes  they  are  round."  Leo  Suavius,  a 
Frenchman,  will  have  "the  ayre  to  be  as 
full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies  ;  " 
and  Paracelsus  "  stiffly  maintains  "  that  "  the 
air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is 
at  all  times  of  invisible  devils  " — a  very  un- 
comfortable doctrine.  Not  that  they  are  in- 
visible at  all  times  and  to  all  people  ;  "  that 
holy  man  Ketellus,  in  Nubrigensis,  had  an 
especial  grace  to  see  devils,  and  to  talk  with 
them."  Facius  Cardan,  father  of  the  great 
physician,  an.  1491,  13th  August  (the  son, 
who  records  it,  is  very  properly  exact  as  to 
the  date),  "  conjured  up  seven  devils  in 
Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale  ;  " 
nay,  we  are  told  a  few  pages  further  on  that 
he  had  one — "  an  aerial  devil " — *'  bound  to 
him  for  twenty  and  eight  years."  Was  it  to 
learn  physic  that  he  served  this  apprentice- 
ship ?  Burton  is  careful  not  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  truth  either  of  these  philosophers' 
speculations  or  of  their  personal  experiences  ; 
but  he  declares  his  own  belief  that  "  whirl- 
winds, and  tempestuous  storms,  which  our 
meteorologists    generally  refer   to   natural 

*  F.  W.  Robertson. 

t  Sir  Bulwer  I^ytton  (in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bless- 
ington). 


causes,  are  far  more  often  caused  by  those 
aerial  devils  in  their  several  quarters" — 
'^tripudium  agentes" — "rejoicing  in  the 
death  of  a  sinner."  How  far  they  are  influ- 
ential in  producing  melancholy  he  leaves  un- 
decided ;  but  he  thinks  that  this  humor  has 
been  rightly  termed  by  Serapion  "  balneum 
diaboU,  the  devil's  bath,"  as  inviting  him  to 
come  into  it. 

Besides  evil  spirits  and  magicians,  their 
servants,  he  holds  that  the  stars  may  be  a 
disposing  cause.  The  conjunction  of  Satua-n 
and  Jupiter  in  Libra,  or  Saturn  and  the  moon 
in  Scorpio,  is  significant  of  future  madness 
or  melancholy.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  Burton's  own  belief  in  judicial  astrol- 
ogy. He  apologizes  for  it  gracefully — "  Nam 
et  doctis  liisce  eiroribus  versatus  sum  " — and 
professes  that  he  does  not  carry  his  belief  to 
an  extreme.  The  stars  "  do  incline,  but 
not  compel — agunt  non  cogunt ;  "  but  he  will 
not  waste  time  in  arguing  with  those  who 
"  will  attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  heav- 
ens, or  to  sun  or  moon,  more  than  to  their 
signs  at  an  innkeeper's  post ;  "  to  his  view, 
"  the  heaven  is  a  great  book  whose  letters 
are  the  stars,  wherein  are  written  many 
strange  things  for  such  as  can  read." 

Passing  from  these  more  fantastical  specu- 
lations, we  come  to  certain  causes  of  Melan- 
choly more  commonly  recognized.  Worse 
than  all  devils  or  witches,  or  adverse  con- 
junctions of  the  planets,  are  the  malignant 
Genii  of  Diet  and  Air.  Six  non-natural  * 
things  there  are,  "  so  much  spoken  of 
amongst  physicians,"  in  which  lie  the  causes 
of  all  diseases,  this  of  "  black  choler  "  in- 
cluded ;  and  these  are  Diet,  Air,  Secretions, 
Exercise,  Sleep,  and  the  Passions.  Of  these, 
Diet  stands  first  in  the  opinion  of  all  physi- 
cians. "  It  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the 
father  be  what  he  will,"  says  Fernel,  the 
great  French  physician.  Burton  supplies  a 
very  full  collection  of  precepts  as  to  what 
particular  articles  of  food  are  to  be  chosen 
or  avoided  ;  but  as  he  is  impartial  in  his 
quotations  from  all  the  celebrated  authorities 
in  ancient  medicine,  and  as  doctors  prover- 
bially disagree,  the  result  to  the  anxious  in- 
quirer is  not  altogether  satisfactory.     "  Go- 

*  The  term  non-natural  was  fashionable  in  the 
medical  science  of  that  day.  It  was  appUed  to 
such  cases  of  diseases  as  were  not  congenital.  A 
namesake  of  the  author  of  the  Anatomy,  Joiin  Bur- 
ton, JI.D.,  of  Yorls,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Non- 
naturahy  in  1738. 
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mesius  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish, 
which  others  as  much  vilifie  "  "  Messarius 
commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contra- 
dicts ; "  Paulus  Jovius  *'  commends  lam- 
preys, and  saith  none  speak  against  them 
but  inepti  and  scrupulosi — some  scrupulous 
persons."  Carp  is  a  fish  of  which,  says  our 
author,  "  I  know  not  what  to  determine;" 
it  "  hath  a  taste  of  mud,  as  FranciscusBon- 
suetus  poetically  defines  in  his  Liber  de 
Aquatilibus  "  (and  as  we  can  prosaically  con- 
fii-m  from  personal  experience);  nevertheless, 
"  Freitagius  extols  it  for  an  excellent  whole- 
some meat,"  "  and  so  do  most  of  our  coun- 
try gentlemen."  The  present  Leo  Rusticus, 
Esq.,  prefers  Scotch  salmon,  we  are  bound 
to  say  in  justice  to  his  taste.  Venison  is 
still  "  a  pleasant  meat,  in  great  esteem  with 
us  at  our  solemn  feasts ;  "  and  we  conscien- 
tiously dissent  from  the  dictum,  though  it 
were  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  a  thousand 
physicians,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Eng- 
lish, that  it  is  "  a  melancholy  meat,  and  be- 
gets bad  blood."  No  doubt,  as  Burton 
says,  it  ought  to  be  well  prepared  by  cook- 
ery ; "  and  it  could  only  have  been  the  atro- 
cious culinary  arrangements  in  the  kitchen 
at  Christchurch  in  his  days  that  could  have 
induced  the  assertion  that  it  is  "  generally 
bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used."  On  another 
point  we  are  quite  willing  to  agree  with 
him ;  we  recommend  no  dyspeptic  student 
to  eat  7io7'se  (not  if  he  knows  it).  Even 
"  young  foals  "  we  should  be  shy  of  recom- 
mending as  an  article  of  diet,  although 
"  commonly  eaten  in  Spain,  and  to  furnish 
the  navies  often  used."  Some  revelations  as 
to  certain  tins  of  preserved  meats  supplied 
to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  lead  us  to 
think  that  these  delicacies  are  still  in  vogue 
with  navy  contractors.  Wine  is  set  down 
by  the  authorities  as  a  great  cause  of  head- 
melancholy.  "  Guianerius  {Tract.  15,  c.  2) 
tells  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen  to  whom  he 
gave  entertainment  in  his  house,  that  in  one 
month's  space  were  both  melancholy  by 
drinking  of  wine  ;  one  did  nought  but  sing, 
the  other  sigh."  A  melancholy  Dutchman 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  chant  must  have  been 
a  guest  that  no  one  but  an  experimental 
physician  would  have  entertained  long.  One 
great  delight  in  reading  old  Burton  is  that 
you  never  feel  certain  when  Democritus  in 
telling  his  gravest  stories,  is  not  laughing  at 
you  in  his  sleeve  ; — not  an  agreeable  feature 


in  the  conversation  of  a  living  philosopher, 
but  at  which  your  self-conceit  takes  no  of- 
fence in  one  whose  only  personality  is  a  title- 
page.  Beer,  on  the  other  hand,  our  author 
strongly  commends,  though  in  opposition  to 
authorities  :  "  'Tis  a  most  wholesome  and  a 
pleasant  drink,"  and  much  the  better  for  the 
hop,  that  rarefies  it,  and  hath  an  especial 
vertue  against  melancholy."  It  may  be  very 
fairly  surmised  that  Christchurch  brewed 
good  ale  in  those  days,  and  that  Democritus 
junior  patronized  the  tap.  He  had  sense 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  recognize  the  truth  of 
one  golden  rule  in  the  matter  of  dietaries, 
which  he  quotes  as  being  as  ancient  as  Hip- 
pocrates— that  what  a  man  relishes  most 
commonly  agrees  with  him. 

Unwholesome  air,  excess  or  defect  of  sleep 
and  exercise,  and  other  neglects  of  the  body, 
are  set  down  as  proximate  causes  of  melan- 
choly. So  also,  disordered  passions,  which 
are  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length  in  Aris- 
totelian fashion.  On  the  great  question  of 
the  connection  between  matter  and  spirit — 
"  how  the  body,  being  material,  worketh 
upon  the  immaterial  soul  " — he  is  content  to 
refer  us  to  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Lemnius 
in  their  treatises  on  occult  philosophy.  We 
cannot  boast  of  an  acquaintance  with  these 
learned  writers,  but  can  guess  that  they 
leave  the  humiliating  fact  pretty  much  as 
they  found  it.  It  is  a  most  anomalous  and 
inexplicable  state  of  things,  that  merely  be- 
cause a  man's  internal  cooking  apparatus  is 
a  little  out  of  order,  he  should  go  nigh 
to  hating  all  his  neighbors,  and  making 
all  his  neighbors  hate  him  ;  that  a  good  di- 
gestion should  be  the  root  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  moral  virtues  :  but  so  it  is.  And  when 
will  society  listen  to  the  plea  which  our  hon- 
est anatomist  puts  forth  on  behalf  of  those 
unfortunate  mortals,  who  find  their  moral 
and  intellectual  being  "  so  tied  and  capti- 
vated by  their  inferior  senses  ?  "  "  Tliis 
melancholy,"  says  he,  "  deserves  to  be  pitied 
of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  ten- 
der compassion."  Pity,  indeed !  we  wish 
the  unfortunate  dyspeptic  may  get  it.  No 
— if  a  man  wants  pity  let  him  break  his  leg, 
and  get  laid  up  comfortably  for  six  weeks. 
Then  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  luxury  of  con- 
centrating upon  himself  the  interest  and 
sympathies  of  a  whole  household — nay,  a 
whole  neighborhood.  Bright  eyes  shall 
watch  him,  eager  to  anticipate  his  every  wish, 
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fair  hands  shall  minister  to  his  necessities, 
and  fairy  forms  hover  about,  slaves  to  his 
bidding.  But  let  him  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, sound  in  wind  and  limb  to  all  appear- 
ance, with  nothing  particular  to  complain  of, 
only  feeling  as  if  he  had  got  the  whole  world 
upon  his  shoulders,  like  Atlas,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down  under  it— heavy 
as  if  with  the  shadow  of  some  unknown  ca- 
lamity— with  all  the  little  troubles  of  life 
magnified  in  his  mental  focus,  like  those 
hideous  water-monsters  in  the  hydro-oxygen 
microscope — "  agelastos,  mcestus,  cogitahun- 
dus — looking  as  if  he  had  newly  come  forth 
of  Trophonius'  den  " — (do  we  not  know  the 
symptoms  as  well  as  old  Burton  ?) — and  see 
how  much  pity  or  respect  such  an  unhappy 
sufferer  is  likely  to  meet  with  from  this  pres- 
ent hard-hearted  generation.  Democritus 
had  surely  experienced  the  tender  sympa- 
thies of  some  of  his  Christchurch  friends 
when  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are 
sound,  to  laugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanim- 
ity, and  those  other  symptoms  ©f  melan- 
choly, to  make  themselves  merry  with  them, 
and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toyes  and  trifles 
which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood  if  they 
will  themselves  ;  but  let  him  that  so  won- 
ders, consider  with  himself,  that  if  a  man 
should  tell  him  on  a  sudden  that  some  of  his 
especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose 
but  grieve  ?  or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock, 
where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipi- 
tated, could  he  be  secure  ?  Yea,  but  you  in- 
fer that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to 
grieve,  a  true  object  of  fear:  so  have  mel- 
ancholy men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual 
fume  and  darkness,  causing  grief,  fear,  sus- 
picion, which  they  carry  with  them — an  ob- 
ject which  cannot  be  removed,  but  sticks  as 
close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to 
a  body  ;  and  who  can  expel  or  overrun  his 
shadow  ?  Remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold 
stomach,  weak  spleen — take  away  the  cause, 
and  then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be 
heavy,  dull,  lumpish :  otherwise  counsel  can 
do  little  good :  you  may  as  well  bid  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  be  dry,  or  him 
that  is  wounded  not  to  feel  pain." 

So  much  for  the  nature  and  the  causes  of 
melancholy ;  the  second  part  of  our  treatise 
concerns  its  cure.  A  hard  matter,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  but  not  impossible.  He  no- 
tices some  proposed  rem(?dies  only  to  reject 
them.  He  advises — and  we  trust  our  pres- 
ent readers  will  agree  with  him — not  to  have 


recourse  to  what,  by  a  rather  curious  antici- 
pation, he  calls  '*  magnetical  cures  "  or  in 
more  plain  language,  "diabolical  means" 
— that  is,  spells,  charms,  incantations,  and 
the  like.  Sorcerers,  he  says,  are  common 
enough  in  every  village--**'  and  they  have 
commonly  St.  Catherine's  wheel  printed  in 
the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other 
part  about  them  " — a  trade-mark  which  it 
may  be  useful  thus  to  note  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ingenuous  public  who  attend 
modern  seances,  and  by  which  we  recom- 
mend them  to  make  a  point  of  testing  the 
genuine  article — taking  care  not  to  get  their 
fingers  bitten.  Paracelsus  will  have  it  that 
no  one  shall  take  it  in  hand  to  deal  with 
melancholy,  who  is  not  at  once  "  a  magi- 
cian, a  chymist,  a  philosopher,  and  an  as- 
trologer." Burton  is  cautious  as  to  giving 
any  decided  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  means  of  cure,  but  he 
holds  them  to  be  plainly  unlawful.  He  ad- 
mits, nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  supernat- 
ural Vis  medicairix,  to  which  we  may  law- 
fully apply,  and  of  v.-hich  all  "vertue  of 
stones,  herbs,  plants,  seeds,  etc.,"  are  but 
"  intermediate  ministers  ;  "  and  he  weaves 
very  gracefully  together,  in  his  own  peculiar 
style,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  heathen 
poet — "-4  Jove  principium"  —  the  moral 
contained  in  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  the 
wagoner,  and  the  golden  precept  which  was 
so  fully  recognized  by  the  good  physicians 
of  old — Galen,  Crato,  Laelius,  and  their  fol- 
lowers— "  Sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei 
nihil  facias." 

The  sovereign  cures  for  melancholy  are  to 
be  sought  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
seen  of  its  nature  and  its  causes.  Greater 
than  all  wizards,  astrologers  or  physicians 
are  the  "  three  Salernitan  doctors — Dr.  Mer- 
ryman,  Dr.  Diet,  and  Dr.  Quiet " — 

**  Si  tibi  deficiant  medici,  medici  tibi  fiant 
Hsec    tria,  —  mens   Iseta,   requies,   moderata 
dieta.''  * 

This  was  one  of  the  celebrated  maxims  of 
the  School  of  Salerno,  which,  under  the 
Lombard  princes,  rose  to  the  highest  re- 
nown throughout  Europe.  It  was  there 
that  the  Arabian  chemists  and  physicians 
taught  the  secrets  of  the  East.    Paris  for 

*  See  Regimen  Sanitaiis  Salerni ;  or  the  School 
of  Salerne,  ttc.  ito.  London:  1649.  'I'his  edition 
lias  a  very  indifferent  translation  of  the  Latin  max- 
ims intoLngiish  verse.  Burton  appears  to  have 
quoted  from  a  Latin  prose  version. 
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sciences,  Bonn  for  law,  Orleans  for  success- 
ful -writers,  Salerno  for  medicine, — is  the 
distribution  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  max- 
ims of  this  school  were  condensed  into  a  con- 
venient set  of  aphorisms  in  rhymed  Latin 
Verse  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  On  the  pre- 
cept quoted  above,  Burton  rests  as  the 
foundation  of  all  sound  treatment  of  this 
terrible  disease.  "  Make  a  melancholy  man 
fat,"  saith  Rhasis,  "  and  thou  hast  finished 
the  cure."  Let  him  that  is  vexed  with  this 
Nemesis  of  the  body,  look  well  to  his  diet 
above  all  things.  And  in  this,  says  Bur- 
ton very  sensibly,  "  I  conclude  our  own  ex- 
perience is  the  best  physician — let  every 
man  observe  and  be  a  law  unto  himself." 
He  reminds  us  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius' 
remark,  which  we  have  since  freely  trans- 
lated into  a  proverb,  that "  a  man  after  thirty 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician."  He  approves 
of  the  Roman  custom  of  taking  the  chief 
meal  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  a  point  of 
medical  discipline  in  which  our  physicians 
of  the  last  generation  made  a  perverse  step 
backwards,  tormenting  the  unhappy  dyspep- 
tic with  raw  mutton-chops  at  one  o'clock. 
On  the  other  hand.  Burton  and  his  learned 
authorities  forbid  a  variety  of  dishes,  which 
modern  experience  more  reasonably  con- 
cludes, under  limitations,  to  be  conducive  to 
easy  digestion  ;  much  more  so  than  the  cut- 
and-come-again  at  what  our  ancestors  used 
to  call  "  wholesome  roast  and  boiled."  In 
nothing  did  the  national  obstinacy  and  prej- 
udice of  Englishmen  maintain  its  ground 
longer  against  reason  and  conviction,  than 
in  the  deeply  seated  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
the  national  cookery.  No  doubt  our  hered- 
itary jealousy  of  France  had  much  to  do 
with  it. 

"  Water,"  says  Burton,  "  should  be  good." 
"  Rain-water  is  purest  ;  "  next  in  merit  is 
"  that  which  riseth  in  the  east  and  run- 
neth eastward,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly 
ground."  We  confess  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
perience of  water  as  a  beverage,  except  un- 
der the  modifications  admitted  by  our  tem- 
perance poet  in  June  last ;  *  certainly,  if  we 
drank  it,  we  should  like  it  good.  There 
used  to  be  some  in  Burton's  time,  "  in  Tur- 
tle, Persia,  India  (as  our  merchants  ob- 
serve), as  good  as  our  beer  ;  "  but  that,  we 
are  afraid  has  been  drunk  out  long  since. 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  749. 


"  The  Choaspis  in  Persia  was  preferred  by 
the  Persian  kings  before  wine  itself."  Some- 
thing depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  quality  of 
the  Persian  wine  ;  we  have  tasted  homemade 
British,  to  which  any  water — even  **  still, 
white,  and  thick,  like  that  of  Nilus  in 
iEgypt  " — would  have  been  preferable. 

Good  air,  again,  is  an  essential  point  in 
the  case.  Upon  this  Burton  makes  a  long 
and  amusing  digression,  carrying  his  reader 
all  round  the  habitable  globe  in  search  of  it, 
where  we  shall  not  follow  him.  A  good  sit- 
uation should  be  chosen  for  a  house,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  "  the  best  soile  commonly 
yields  the  worst  aire."  "  A  dry  sandy  spot " 
— "  rather  hilly  than  plain  " — *'  a  cotswold 
country  " — with  a  pleasant  prospect,  are  what 
he  would  recommend ;  the  last  alone  "  will 
ease  melancholy,  as  Gomesius  contends." 
"  Our  country  gentlemen  "  are  too  apt,  in 
his  mind,  to  "  build  in  bottoms,  or  near 
woods."  Some,  indeed,  "  suppose  that  a 
thick,  foggy  air  helps  the  memory ;  "  and 
(we  fear  the  compliment  is  rather  malicious 
to  the  sister  university)  "  Camden  commends 
the  site  of  Cambridge  because  it  is  so  near 
the  fens."  But  of  all  remedies,  change  of 
air  is  that  which  works  wonders.  "  No  bet- 
ter physic  for  a  melancholy  man  than  change^ 
of  air  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad 
and  see  fashions."  It  is  no  new  fancy  of  our 
fashionable  physicians  to  order  their  patients, 
who  are  sufi'ering  from  the  complications  of 
nervousness  or  indigestion,  to  the  sea  or  to 
the  German  baths  ;  their  predecessors  in  the 
dark  ages  appear  to  have  attached  quite  as 
much  weight  to  such  prescriptions.  No  need 
to  quote  Rhasis,  Montaltus,  Celsus,  etc. ;  let 
one  testimony  from  •'*  that  great  doctor," 
Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  stand  for  all ;  he 
notes  at  the  end  of  several  of  his  recorded 
consultations,  and  doubtless  with  perfect 
truth — "  Many  other  things  helped  ;  but 
change  of  air  was  that  which  wrought  the 
cure,  and  did  most  good." 

Exercise,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  al- 
most of  equal  virtue  in  the  curative  process. 
All  nature,  says  the  philosopher,  delights  in 
exercise.  "  The  heavens  themselves  run 
continually  round ;  the  sun  riseth  and  set- 
teth ;  the  moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth ; 
stars  and  planets  keep  their  constant  mo- 
tions;  the  air  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds; 
the  waters  ebb  and  flow,  to  their  conserva- 
tion no  doubt,  to  teach  us  that  we  should 
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ever  be  in  action."  .  The  whole  of  this  chap- 
ter, which  treats  of  "  Exercise  rectified,"  is 
rich  in  anecdote  and  allusion,  "  to  the  sweet 
content  and  capacity  of  the  reader,"  as  Bur- 
ton himself  says  of  other  books  ;  but  we  must 
not  now  linger  over  it.  He  holds  all  amuse- 
ments to  be  innocent,  which  have  an  inno- 
cent intent ;  even  stage-plays  and  dancing 
— "  howsoever  they  be  heavily  censured  by 
some  severer  Catoes  "  — are  allowable,  he 
thinks,  to  frail  mortality  in  search  of  recre- 
ation. He  will  subscribe  heartily,  he  says, 
to  King  James*  declaration  in  favor  of 
"  May-games,  wakes,  and  Whitsun  ales." 
Yet  he  is  not  ignorant  that  there  are  higher 
and  better  things,  even  as  relaxation,  for  the 
mind.  The  Christchurch  student  knows  no 
delight  like  that  which  he  enjoys  amongst 
his  favorite  books — "  so  great  pleasure,  such 
sweet  content  than  is  in  study."  He  would 
himself  prescribe  no  better  remedy,  in  most 
cases,  than  "  the  learning  of  some  art  or  sci- 
ence." This  method  of  cure  will  hardly  be- 
come so  popular  as  change  of  air  and  liberal 
amusement.  The  modern  ^sculapius  may 
safely  counsel  to  the  pale  invalid  who  has 
had  too  much  work  or  too  much  idleness,  a 
moor  in  Scotland,  or  a  trip  to  Hamburg,  and 
pocket  his  fee  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing at  least  given  a  palatable  prescription  ; 
but  it  would  be  striking  out  a  novel  line,  and 
one  which  would  perhaps  hardly  pay,  to  ad- 
vise him  forthwith  to  "  demonstrate  a  prop- 
osition in  Euclide  his  five  last  books,  extract 
a  square  root,"  or  even  to  study  "  that  pleas- 
ant tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus,  De 
Superficierum  Divisionibus,"  or  **read  Scal- 
iger,  De  Emendatione  Temporum,  and  Peta- 
Tius,  his  adversary,  till  Tie  understand  them." 
The  reader  fancies  he  sees  the  smile  on  De- 
mocritus'  face  here ;  has  all  the  rest  of  this 
grave  advice  been  really  badinage  ?  He  is 
not  much  re-assured  by  what  follows:  "If 
those  other  do  not  afi'ecthim,  and  his  means 
be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his 
head  he  may  go  and  find  the  philosopher's 
stone."  They  who  are  scarcely  so  ambitious 
as  to  embark  upon  this  last  discovery,  may 
amuse  themselves  with  lighter  experiments  ; 
as,  for  instance,  "  Cornelius  Drible  his  per- 
petual motion ;  "  or  that  friend  of  whom 
"  Marcellus  Vrenken,  an  Hollander,"  makes 
mention  as  being  "about  an  instrument'* 
(perhaps  he  has  finished  it  by  this  time) 
**  quo  videbit  qua  in  alter o  Jiorizonte  sit " — ^by 


which  he  can  see  what  is  going  on  under  an- 
other horizon.  The  temptation  held  out  to 
human  curiosity  in  this  last  invention  would 
seem  to  be  almost  irresistible. 

Sleep,  in  the  next  place,  should  be  at- 
tended to  ;  Paracelsus  holds  it  to  be  "  the 
chiefest  thing  in  all  physic."  "  Some  cannot 
sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations  ;  "  it  may 
be  so  with  some  of  our  present  readers  ;  it 
may  possibly  have  been  so  with  ourselves, 
when  we  were  "  callidus  juventa ; "  but  those 
days  are  past.  The  spell  of  fascination  is 
not  woven  that  can  now  distract  our  philo- 
sophical repose.  "  To  read  some  pleasant 
author  till  he  be  asleep,"  is  open  to  objection 
unless  your  Bed-curtains  have  been  steeped 
in  a  fire-proof  solution  ;  but  of  all  recipes 
against  wakefulness  we  must  protest  against 
that  of -^tius  (even  though  he  be  the  man  who 
was  "  thrice  consul"),  who  orders  the  patients 
"  a  sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed."  "  Rha- 
sis  seems  to  deliberate  about  it."  Burton 
does  not,  apparently ;  "  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and 
ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a 
tost  or  a  nutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the  same." 
We  say  so,  too — any  thing  but  the  vinegar. 

Last,  and  not  least,  in  the  cure,  are  "  mirth, 
music,  and  merry  company."  First,  indeed, 
of  the  Salernitan  trio,  walks  Dr.  Merryman. 
His  prescriptions  are  "  that  sole  nepenthes  of 
Homer,  Helena's  boule,  Venus*  girdle,  so 
renowned  of  old."  This  atrabilious  plague 
"  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus),  it 
r:^st  be  expelled  with  hilarity." 

We  are  also  furnished  with  several  excel- 
lent philosophical  arguments  as  remedies 
against  discontent,  some  of  them  more  in- 
genious than  practical.  Are  we  melancholy 
from  imprisonment  or  loss  of  liberty  ?  We 
are  to  remember  that  no  man  is  free  ;  all  are 
slaves — "  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men 
to  their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and 
ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections." 
As  to  imprisonment—"  we  are  all  prisoners ; 
what  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  In  Muscovy 
and  many  northern  parts  they  are  imprisoned 
half  the  year  in  stoves  ;  they  dare  not  peep 
out  for  cold ;  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  they  are 
penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  ex- 
treme of  heat."  We  in  England  are  im- 
prisoned by  the  sea.  As  to  banishment,  that 
should  be  no  cause  for  melancholy  ;  "  to  a 
wise  man  there  is  no  diff'erence  of  climes  ;. 
friends  are  everywhere  to  him  that  behaves 
himself  well ;  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed 
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in  his  own  country."  Our  author  has  no 
sympathy  with  nostalgia.  **  'Tis  a  childish 
humor,  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent 
with  that  which  others  seek  ;  to  prefer,  as 
base  Islanders  and  Norwegians  do,  their 
own  rugged  iland  before  Italy  and  Greece, 
the  gardens  of  the  world."  If,  in  spite  of 
such  impregnable  arguments,  any  true  Briton 
be  still  apt  to  prefer  *-  his  own  rugged  iland," 
we  can  only  give  him  the  advice  with  which 
Burton  concludes  his  chapter — "  Read  Peter 
Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject." 

To  the  remedial  powers  of  physic,  techni- 
cally so  called.  Burton  is  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary.    He  finds  good  authorities  who 
maintain  that  those  tribes  wht>  are  so  happy 
as  not  to   have  invented  doctors,  live  the 
longest,  and  have  the  best  health.     "  Dis- 
marius  Bleskenius,  in  his  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Island"  (Iceland),  assures  his  read- 
ers that  "  without  physic  or  physician  they 
live  many  of  them  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years."     Certain  ancient  writers,  in  their  de- 
scription of  our  own  island,  observe,  "  that 
there  was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  among 
ufi,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it  be 
for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  court- 
iers, and  stall-fed  gentleman  lubbers ;  the 
country  people  use  kitchen  physic."    He  re- 
minds us  that  Plato  made  it  a  sign  of  a  cor- 
rupt commonwealth,  "  where   lawyers   and 
physicians  did  abound ;  "  and  he  tells  us  how 
one  Canonherius,  "  a  great  doctor  himself, 
one  of  their  own  tribe,"  proves  by  sixteen 
arguments  that  physic  is  "no  art  at  all ;  no, 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  liberal  science, 
but  full  of  impostors,  and  does   generally 
more  harm  than  good."     "  The  devil  him- 
self was  the  first  inventor  of  it ;  "  for  Apollo 
claims  it, — "  and  who   was  Apollo  but  the 
divellV"     His  banter  upon  this  subject  is 
very  amusing,  both  here  and  elsewhere  in 
his  book  ;  but  he  checks  himself  at  last,  and 
recants — "  lest  some  physician  should  mis- 
take me,  and  deny  me  physick  when  I  am 
sick."     Apollo,  he  confesses,  was  worthily 
deified,  and  the   art  is  noble   and   divine. 
Still,  "  a  discreet  and  godly  physician"  will 
prefer  diet  to  medicine ;    and  it  has  been 
often  found,  as  Laslius  records  in  his  con- 
sultations, that  "  after  a  deal  of  physic  to  no 
purpose,  left  to  themselves,  they  have  re- 
covered." 

He  has  also  scattered  here  and  there,  a 
-few  words  of  sound  advice  to  the  patient. 


Not  to  be  "  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his 
purse  ;  "  nor  *'  too  bold  to  practise  upon 
himself;  "  and  above  all  things  to  have  con- 
fidence in  his  physician.  Wonderful  is  the 
power  of  Imagination,  both  in  producing  and 
removing  such  diseases  as  this  treatise  deals 
with.  "  Plures  sanat,  in  quern  plures  confi- 
dunt"  says  Cardan  ;  and  this  is  admitted  by 
great  physicians  to  have  been  a  notable  se- 
cret of  their  success. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  sufierers 
will  have  recourse  to  the  pharmacopseia  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  contains  some 
strange  items,  both  simples  and  compounds, 
which  modern  science  has  either  lost  or  neg- 
lected. Much  to  be  desired  were  that  stone 
called  Chelidonius,  "  found  "  (in  those  days) 
"  in  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  which  will  cure 
I  melancholies,"  and  "  make  them  amiable 
and  merry."  Or  that  species  of  loadstone 
which,  "  taken  in  parcels  inward,  it  will " 
{some  say),  "  like  viper's  wine  "  (another  de- 
sideratum), **  restore  youth."  All  precious 
stones  and  jewels  "  have  excellent  vertues  to 
pacific  the  affections  of  the  mind  ;  and  our 
fair  students  will  learn  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  this  is  the  philosophical  reason  why 
men  "  (and  we  suppose  women)  "  so  much 
covet  to  have  them."  For  the  future,  when 
the  bride  has  a  passion  for  sapphires,  we 
shall  know  that  she  only  values  them  for 
their  power  to  inspire  pure  and  chaste 
thoughts ;  if  she  rather  aff"ect  topazes,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  hope  that  this  stone  "  will  in- 
crease wisdom,"  as  Cardan  promises ;  or  if 
she  has  a  fancy  for  a  set  of  emeralds,  it  must 
be  that,  like  Mercurialis,  she  admires  the 
emerald  "  for  his  virtues  in  pacifying." 
Even  a  parure  of  diamonds  becomes  a  laud- 
able object  of  female  ambition,  when  we  re- 
member that,  in  the  philosophers'  system, 
"  it  calmed  anger,  and  strengthened  wedded 
love ;  and  hence  was  called  the  Stone  of 
Reconciliation."  *  Of  the  much  vaunted 
powers  of  Paracelsus'  aurum  potahile — po- 
table gold  t — grave  doubts  are  to  be  enter- 

*  See  a  pleasant  chapter  in  De  Barrera's  Gems 
and  Jewels,  part  iv.  c.  i. 

t  Here  is  the  receipt,  if  any  curious  reader 
likes  to  tiy  it,  from  the  Faris  pharmacopasia  : 
"  Dissolve  half  an  onnce  of  pure  gold  in  two 
ounces  of  oqua  regia  (nitromuriatic  acid),  em- 
ploying a  gentle  heat;  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
rosemary;  shake  the  mixture,  and  the  gold  will 
quit  the  acid  and  unite  Avith  the  oil.  giving  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  color.  Decant  it  from  off  the  acid 
which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  mix  with  fifteen 
ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine." 
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tained.  It  must  have  been  a  pretty-looking 
medicine ;  and  we  presume  that  the  idea  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Dantzie  liqueur  known 
as  gold-water,  with  its  floating  particles  of 
gold-leaf.  The  author  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
virtue  of  amulets.  He  had  been  even  more 
incredulous ;  but— 

"  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation 
time  not  many  years  since,  at  Lindly,  in 
Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  ob- 
served this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell 
lapped  in  silke,  etc.,  so  applied  for  an  ague 
by  my  mother.  .  .  .  Amang  all  other  ex- 
periments, this,  methought,  was  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  ;  I  could  see  no  warrant  for 
it.  Quid  araneoB  cam  febre  ?  for  what  an- 
tipathy !  till  at  length,  rambling  amongst 
authors,  as  often  I  do,  I  found  this  very 
medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Mat- 
thiolus,  repeated  by  Aldrovandus.  I  began 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give 
more  credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in 
some  cases  answer  to  experience." 

It  is  quite  consonant  with  modern  prac- 
tice and  experience  that  for  this  complaint 
there  is  "  no  more  present  remedy  than  a 
cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soborly 
and  opportunely  used."  But  we  cannot  hold 
with  Avicenna's  opinion,  that  to  be  drunk 
is  "  excellent  good  physic  ;  "  or  recommend, 
with  Magninus,  that  a  patient  '*  should  be 
so  once  a  month  at  least"  even  though  such 
a  grave  philosopher  as  Seneca  advises  it. 
The  sober  reader  will  incline,  with  Burton, 
to  think  that  such  doctrines  can  only  be 
maintained  by  "  heathens  and  dissolute  Ara- 
bians." He  might  have  found,  however, 
that  such  bacchanalian  maxims  were  popu- 
lar in  his  favorite  school  of  Salerno  :-— 

"  Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 
Hoc  ter  mane  bibas  iterum,  et  fuerit  medi- 
cina." 

And  again, — 

**  Singula  post  ova,  pocula  suma  nova." 

The  explanation  given  of  this  latter  maxim 
is,  "Because  an  egg  descendeth  but  slowly 
downward,  and  drink  causeth  it  to  de- 
scend." * 

There  are  some  other  remedies  suggested 
which  bespeak  a  very  vigorous  practice 
amongst  the  ancient  faculty.  **  Cardan  pre- 
scribes rubbing  with  nettles  till  they  blister 
the  skin,  which  likewise  Basardus  Visontinus 
so  much   magnifies."     "  Cauteries  and  hot 

*  lieyimen  Sanitatis  Salerni. 
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irons  in  the  suture  of  the  crown  "  may  also 
be  used  ;  and  certainly,  if  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment does  not  make  a  man  lively,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  will.  Also  (this  must  in  ex- 
treme cases),  "  'tis  not  amiss  to  bore  the 
skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fu- 
liginous vapors."  **  Guianerius  cured  a  no- 
ble man  in  Savoy  by  boring  alone,  leaving 
the  hole  open  a  month  together."  Gordo- 
nius  (a  canny  Scot,  we  opine,  rather  of  the 
slow  and  prudent  school,  compared  with  his 
more  dashing  contemporaries)  "  would  have 
this  to  be  tried  last,  when  no  other  physick 
will  serve." 

A  large  portion  of  Burton's  treatise  is 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  symptoms, 
causes,  and  cure  of  love-melancholy  (for 
**  Love  is  a  species  of  melancholy  ") ;  but  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject  we  decline,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  to  enter,  except  to 
extract  the  following  result  of  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  a  lover,  "  related  out  of 
Plato :  "— 

"  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was  pres- 
ent at  the  cutting-up  of  one  that  died  for 
love ;  his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver 
smoakie,  his  lungs  dried  up,  insomuch  that 
he  verily  belived  his  soul  M-as  either  sod  or 
roasted  through  the  vehemency  of  love's 
fire."— Part  iii.  Sect.  2,  M.  3,  S.  1. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  often 
hard  to  discover  when  Burton  is  in  earnest, 
and  when  he  is  merely  indulging  in  a  grave 
banter.  Probably  he  did  not  always  know 
himself.  His  mind  was  so  abundantly 
stored  with  all  varieties  of  reading,  from 
the  most  fantastic  cabalistic  lore  to  the 
grandest  and  truest  wisdom,  that  it  was  hard 
— or  he  was  too  dreamy — to  separate  the 
fanciful  from  the  real.  The  canons  of  cred- 
ibility were  not  so  definitely  fixed  in  his  time 
as  they  are  in  ours.  He  docs  not  care  to 
emancipate  himself  altogether  from  the  creed 
of  the  vulgar  of  his  own  day ;  rather,  his 
was  a  mind  which  found  congenial  food  both 
in  what  has  been  called  "  the  follies  of  sci- 
ence," and  in  the  marvels  of  unlettered 
credulity.  Of  his  belief  in  j  udicial  astrology 
we  have  seen  something  already  ;  he  is  un- 
willing to  doubt  the  existence  of  Lamias  and 
Incuhi.  Birds  of  Paradise  that  live  on  air 
and  dew — the  bleeding  of  a  corpse  at  the 
touch  of  the  murderer — the  "  manifest  '* 
raining  of  lemmer  rats  in  Norway — are  all 
brought  forward  as  recognized  facts,  in  thd 
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way  of  illustration.  In  the  middle  of  a  grave 
digression  touching  the  motions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  planets  are  inhabited,  he  stops  to  -vyon- 
der  whether  "  those  two  green  childrenA'hich 
Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,^tnat  fell 
from  heaven,  came  from  thence.'V  And  he 
seems  to  treat  this  quite  as  much  as  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  observation  as  Jupiter's 
moons — which,  he  tells  us,  "I  have  seen 
myself."  There  are  those  who  surmise  that 
Herodotus  was  smiling  to  himself  when  he 
remarked  gravely  that  he  knew  more  than 
he  cared  to  tell  about  certain  Egyptian  mys- 
teries ;  and  we  willingly  leave  to  such  saga- 
cious critics  the  task  of  getting  at  the  real 
mind  of  Democritus  junior. 

We  have  been  the  more  willing  to  re- 
awaken, so  far  as  this  slight  sketch  may 
serve,  the  interest  once  felt  in  Burton's  re- 
markable book,  because  he  seems  on  the 
■whole  to  have  had  less  than  justice  done  to 
him  by  professional  critics  in  modern  days. 
Hallam  coldly  says :  "  I  have  not  found  much 
pleasure  in  glancing  over  the  Anatomy"  and 
complains  of  its  being  clogged  Avith  excess 
of  reading.  A  critic  who  had  only  found 
time  to  "  glance  over  "  a  book  of  this  char- 
acter, had  scarcely  a  right  to  give  an  opinion 
ex  cathedra  upon  it,  and  can  only  be  excused 
by  the  dire  necessity  that  binds  critics  who 
undertake  the  whole  range  of  literature  to 
say  something.  Dibdin  says,  "  it  is>  in  a 
great  measure,  a  task  to  peruse."  We  sus- 
pect that  professed  bibliomaniacs  are  apt  to 
read  a  book  "  from  beginning  to  end  "  after 
a  fashion  of  their  own — skipping  the  inter- 
mediate portion,  and  confining  their  atten- 
tion to  the  title-page  and  colophon.  Bishop 
Kennet  remarks  :  "  This  author  is  said  to 
have  labored  long  in  the  writing  of  this 
book  to  suppress  his  own  melancholy,  and 
yet  did  but  improve  it ;  and  some  readers 
have  found  the  same  efi'ect."  Their  idiosyn- 
cracies  must  have  been  almost  as  peculiar  as 
that  of  a  certain  "  melancholy  Duke  of  Mus- 
covy," whom  Burton  mentions,  "  who  was 
instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  a 
•woman." 

We  have  some  confidence  that  any  reader 
whose  tastes  are  not  entirely  of  the  modern 
school,  and  who  may  be  tempted  to  take 
down  and  dust  the  volumes  of  the  Anatomy y 
will  find  that  he  has  his  reward.  By  no 
means  let  him  accept  this  attempt  of  ours  to 


put  something  like  a  popular  dress  upon 
Democritus  junior  as  a  substitute  for  that 
worthy  himself.  Nothing  is  further  from 
our  wish  than  that  any  one  who  has  not  yet 
made  his  acquaintance,  should  content  him- 
self with  an  introduction  in  a  review.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  claim  in  this  instance  to  stand 
acquitted  of  the  ofi'ence  of  *'  forestalling  and 
regrating,"  which  many  a  modern  author 
may  bring  against  his  reviewers ;  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  making  readers  for  Burton, 
at  least  we  shall  not  have  lured  any  away. 


Note. — Charles  Lamb  is  well  known  to 
have  been  an  admirer  of  the  Anatomy.  It 
was  one  of  the  books  which  he  advised  every 
one  to  read  in  the  folio  edition.  The  follow- 
ing are  printed  by  him  as  "  Extracts  from 
a  Common-place  Book,  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
MelancJioly."  More  than  one  critic  has  been 
deceived  by  them ;  but  they  are  evidently 
nothing  more  than  cleyerjeux  d'esprits,  quite 
in  Lamb's  style ;  the  imitation  is  excellent : — 

"  I,  Democritus  junior,  have  put  my  fin- 
ishing pen  to  a  tractate,  *  Be  Melancholia,' 
this  day,  Dec.  5,  1620.  I  bless  the  Trinity 
which  hath  given  me  health  to  pursue  my 
worthlesse  studies  so  far,  and  make  suppli- 
cation with  a  Laus  Deo  if  in  any  case  these 
my  poor  labours  may  be  found  instrumental 
to  weed  out  black  Melancholy,  lurking  cares, 
harte-grief,  from  the  mind  of  man.  ^ed  hcec 
vole  magis  quam  expecto 

"  I  turn  now  to  my  book.  /  nunc,  liber — 
goe  forth,  my  brave  Anatomy,  child  of  my 
brain-sweat,  and  yee,  candidi  lectores,  lo ! 
here  I  give  him  up  to  you ;  do  with  him  what 
you  please,  my  masters.  Some,  I  suppose, 
will  applaud,  commend,  cry  him  up  (these 
are  my  friends) ;  he  is  aflos  rarus,  forsooth, 
a  none-such,  a  Phoenix  (concerning  whom 
see  Plinius  and  Mandeville,  though  Fienus 
de  Monstris  doubteth  at  large  of  such  a  bird, 
whom  Montaltus  confuting,  argueth  to  have 
been  a  man,  malce  scrupidositatis,  of  a  weak 
and  cow^ardly  faith.  Christopherus  a  Vega 
is  with  him  in  this).  Others  again  will 
blame,  hiss,  reprehend  in  many  things,  cry 
down  altogether  my  collections  for  crude, 
inept,  putid,  post  ccenam  scripta.  Coryate 
could  write  better  upon  a  full  meal,  verbose, 
inerudite,  and  not  sufficiently  abounding  in 
j  authorities."     .     .     . 

j  "  This  morning.  May  2d,  1662,  having 
I  first  broken  my  fast  upon  eggs  and  cooling. 
!  salades,  mellows,  water-cresses,  those  herbs 
!  according  to  Villanova's  prescription,  who 
1  disallows  the  use  of  meat  in  a  morning,  as 
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gross,  fat,  hebetante,  feral,  altogether  fitter 
for  >vilcl  beasts  than  men,  e  contra  com- 
mended this  herb  diet  for  gentle,  active, 
conducing  to  contemplation  in  most  men,  I 
betook  myself  to  the  nearest  fields.  (Being 
in  London,  I  commonly  dwell  in  the  suhurhes, 
as  airiest,  quietest,  locimiisis  propriores,  free 
from  the  noises  of  carroches,  waggons,  me- 
chanic and  base  workes,  spectacles  of  out- 
landish   birds,   fishes,    crocodiles,   Indians, 
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mermaids,  adde  quarrels,  fightings,  wran- 
glings  of  the  common  sort,  plebs,  the  rab- 
ble, duclloes  with  fists,  proper  to  this  Island, 
at  which  the  stiletto'd  and  secret  Italian 
laughs.)  Withdrawing  myself  from  these 
buzzing  and  illiterate  vanities,  with  a  bezo 
las  manos  to  the  city,  I  begin  to  inhale, 
drawe  in,  snuff"  up,  as  horses  with  dilatis 
naribus,  snorte  the  fresh  aires  with  exceed- 
ing great  delight."    .     .     , 


Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Af- 
rica ;  with  Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  People,  and  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla, 
Crocodile,  Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus, 
and  other  Animals.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 
With  Map  and  Engravings.     Murray. 

Br  this  time  most  of  our  readers  have  doubt- 
less, like  tiie  fust  young  lady  iu  Punch,  "  read 
the  Gorilla  book,"  so  that  in  chronicling  the 
puhlication  of  a  second  edition  of  M.  Du  Chail- 
iu's  most  interesting  narrative — 

"  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, — 
Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Kough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven. 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat," 

we  need  do  little  more  than  call  attention  to  his 
new  preface,  in  which  he  gives  a  chronological 
table  of  his  various  journeys.  This  may  and 
probably  will  not  satisfy  those,  who  say  with  the 
Duke  iu  Othello — 

"...  to  vouch  this  is  no  proof 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test ;" 

but  that  test  is  surely  to  be  found  iu  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.  In  the  pages  of  those  Proceed- 
ings will  be  found  extracts  from  private  letters 
written  by  him  while  iu  Africa  in  1856,  1857, 
and  1858,  and  which  letters  contain  descriptions 
of  new  objects  of  Natural  History  discovered  by 
him ;  and  the  value  of  tliese  new  discoveries 
cannot  be  better  established  than  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Owen,  who,  after  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  traveller  himself,  proceeds 
to  say  :  "  His  collection  is  tlie  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  lower  creation  that  has  ever 
reached  Europe,  and  has  added  very  considera- 
bly and  in  important  respects  to  our  knowl- 
e(lj:e."  There  is  one  portion  ofM.  Du  Chaillu's 
book  which  we  regard  with  pecnliar  interest,  and 
that  is,  liis  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  different  races  with  wliicii  he  came 
in  contact.  Hisconiribntions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Folk-Lore  of  Equatorial  Africa,  so  to 
speak,  are  to  our  mind  little  inferior  in  import- 
ance to  the  additions  wliich  he  has  made  to  the 
Fauna  of  that  remarkable,  but  hitherto  imper- 
fectly known  territory  ;  and  whenever  a  philo- 
sophical history  of  Popular  Mytholojxy  shall  be 
written,  our  obligations  to  the  present  traveller 
for  the  information  upon  this  point  which  he  has 


collected,  will  be  made  manifest. — Notes   and 
Queries. 


BiRxn  OF  Napoleon  II. — My  attention  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  following  passage  in 
llistoire  de  VEmpereur  Napoleon,  pai-  P.  M,  Lau- 
rent de  L'Ardeche  : — 

"Le  19  Mars,  1811,  rimpe'ratriee  Marie-Lou- 
ise ressentit  les  premieres  douleurs  de  rcnfaiite- 
ment.  On  craignit  d'abord  des  couches  peril- 
leuses  :  le  celebre  Dubois,  prevoyant  le  cas  oil 
une  operation  difficile  deviendrait  ne'cessaire, 
demanda  ce  qu'il  faudrait  faire  si  Ton  etait 
re'duit  a  opter  entre  lo  salut  de  la  mere  et  celui 
de  I'enfant.  '  Ne  pensez  qu'a  la  mere,'  dit  vive- 
ment  I'empereur,  en  qui  les  affections  de  riiomme 
triompherent,  a  ce  moment  solennel,  des  inteiets 
et  des  combinaisons  du  monarque,"  etc. 

I  have,  I  think,  in  some  Memoirs  of  Napo- 
leon, seen  a  directly  contrary  statement,  viz., 
that  in  his  anxiety  to  have  an  heir  to  his  throne, 
the  emperor  directed  the  surgeons,  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  to  save  the  child  at 
whatever  hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  empress  ; 
and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  refer  me  to  the  work  in  whicir  the 
statement  occurs. 

[The  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  the  king 
of  Rome  are  thus  described  by  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
llie  History  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  2  vols, 
1829,  ii.  126  (Family  Library)  :— "  On  the  20tli 
of  April,  1811,  Napoleon's  wishes  were  crowned 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  The  birth  was  a  difficult 
one,  and  the  nerves  of  the  medical  attendants 
were  shaken.  '  She  is  but  a  woman,'  said  the 
emperor,  who  was  present,  '  treat  her  as  you 
would  a  bourgeoise  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.'  The 
accoucheur,  at  a  subsequent  moment,  withdrew 
Napoleon  from  the  couch  and  demanded  whether, 
iu  case  one  life  must  be  sacrificed,  he  should 
prefer  the  mother  or  the  child  ?  '  The  mother's,* 
lie  answered,  '  it  is  her  right ! '  At  length  tlie 
child  appeared,  but  without  any  signs  of  life. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  a  feeble  cry  was 
heard.  Napoleon  entering  the  ante-chamber  in 
which  the  high  functionaries  were  assembled, 
announced  the  event  in  these  words  :  '  It  is  a 
King  of  Rome.'  "] — Notes  and  Queries. 
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A    PRAYER    FOR    THE    ABSENT. WORKMAN    OF    GOD. 


THE    LATEST   WAR    NEWS. 


Oh,  pale,  palo  face !     Oh,  helpless  hands  ! 

Sweet  eyes  by  fruitless  watching  wronged, 
Yet  turning  over  toward  the  lands 

Where  War's  red  hosts  are  thronged. 

She  shudders  when  they  tell  the  tale 
Of  some  great  battle  lost  or  won  ! 

Her  sweet  child-face  grows  old  and  pale, 
Her  heart  falls  like  a  stone  ! 

She  sees  no  conquering  flag  unfurled. 
She  liears  no  victory's  brazen  roar, 

But  a  dear  face  which  was  her  world  — 
Perchance  she'll  kiss  no  more  ! 

Ever  there  comes  between  her  sight 
And  the  glory  that  they  rave  about, 

A  boyish  brow,  and  eyes  whose  light 
Of  splendor  hath  gone  out. 

The  midnight  glory  of  his  hair 
Where  late  her  lingers  like  a  flood 

Of  moonlight  wandered — lingering  there — 
Is  stiff"  and  dark — with  blood  ! 

She  must  not  shrink,  she  must  not  moan  ; 

Siie  must  not  wring  her  quivering  hands. 
But  sitting  dumb  and  white  alone. 

Be  bound  with  viewless  bands. 

Because  her  suff'ering  life  enfolds 

Another  dearer,  feebler  life, 
In  death's  strong  grasp  her  heart  she  holds 

And  stills  its  torturing  strife. 

Tester  eve,  they  say,  a  field  was  won  ; 

Her  eyes  ask  tidings  of  the  fight; 
But  tellher  of  the  dead  alone, 

Who  lay  out  in  the  night ! 

In  mercy  tell  her  that  his  name 

Was  not  upon  that  fatal  list ; 
That  not  among  the  heaps  of  slain, 

Dumb  are  the  lips  she's  kissed. 

Oh,  poor,  pale  child  !     Oh,  woman's  heart !  \ 
Its  weakness  triumphed  o'er  by  strength  ! 

Love  teaching  pain,  discipline's  art, 
And  conquering  at  length  ! 

— St.  Louis  Republican. 


"CAST  DOWN,  BUT  NOT  DESTROYED." 
2  CoK.  4  :  9. 

O  Northern  men, — true  hearts  and  bold, — 

Unflinching  to  the  conflict  press  ! 
Firmly  our  country's  flag  uphold, 

Till  traitorous  foes  its  sway  confess  ! 

Not  lightly  was  our  freedom  bought. 
By  many  a  martyr's  cross  and  grave; 

Six  weary  years  our  fathers  fought, 
Midst  want  and  peril  sternly  brave. 

And  thrice  six  years  with  tightening  coil, 
Still  closer  wound  by  treacherous  art, 

Men — children  of  our  common  soil — 
Have  preyed  upon  the  nation's  heart ! 


Yet  still  it  beats,  responsive,  deep, 

Its  strong  pulse  throbbing  through  the  land, 
Gathering  a  human  flood  to  sweep 

Resistless  o'er  the  rebel  land  ! 

Firmly  resolved  to  win  success. 

We'll  tread  the  path  our  fathers  trod, 

Unflinching  to  the  conflict  press. 

And,  fearless,  trust  our  cause  to  God  ! 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  July  26. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  ABSENT. 

Father  of  all !  to  thee 
Whose  car  is  ever  listening  to  our  prayer, 
Whose  watchful  eye  can  view  us  everywhere, 
To  thee  I  pray.     Oh,  let  thy  kindest  care 

With  him  each  moment  be  ! 

All  merciful  thou  art ! 
Be  near  to  him  in  every  day  and  hour, 
When  dark  temptations  round  him  lower, 
And  when  the  battle  rages  fierce  in  power 

Oh,  strengthen  his  young  heart ! 

Oh,  lift  his  thoughts  to  thee  ! 
When  on  each  side  the  dead  and  dying  lie, 
When  thick  and  fast  the  fatal  charges  fly. 
And  when  each  moment  death  to  him  seems  nigh. 

Then  very  near  him  be  ! 

Father  in  heaven,  hear  ! 
Protect  him  when  dark  storms  around  him  pour. 
Make  him  thy  gentle  care  till  all  is  o'er, 
Oh,  bless  and  keep  him  !    I  will  ask  no  more. 

Nor  will  I  longer  fear  ! 

— Congregationalisi. 


WORKMAN  OF  GOD. 

Workman  of  God  !  Oh,  lose  not  heart. 

But  learn  what  God  is  like ; 
And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 

Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 

Oh,  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 

The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field,  when  he 

Is  most  invisible. 

And  blest  is  he  too  who  can  dive 

Where  real  light  doth  lie. 
And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blinded  eye. 

Oh,  learn  to  scorn  the  praise  of  men  ! 

Oh,  learn  to  live  with  God  ! 
For  Jesus  won  the  field  through  shame, 

And  beckons  us  this  road. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin. 

— Faher. 


AN    ONLY    SON. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


"  PeemagJiur,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Dearest  Mother, — You  may  well  ask 
■what  hurried  me  here  and  launched  me  thus 
upon  a  new  and  unexpected  course.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  the  resolute  kindness 
of  Miss  Florence  Barrington.  Some  days 
before  his  excellency  made  me  a  formal 
offer  of  this  appointment  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  her  which  equally  surprised  and 
moved  me.  She  had  read  my  mind  as  in  an 
open  book.  She  had  understood  that  the 
very  passport  to  her  uncle's  good-will,  Lord 
Royston's  recommendation,  was  to  me  a 
barrier  against  its  cordial  acceptance.  She 
had  even  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  the 
strangely  mingled  attraction  and  repulsion, 
•which  her  own  likeness  to  Lady  Constance 
exercised  upon  me  from  the  first  moment  of 
introduction.  It  was  in  the  name  of  Lady 
Constance  that  she  begged  me  not  to  refuse 
another  offer  of  her  uncle  should  he  make 
one.  You  would  have  been  as  much  struck, 
I  believe,  as  I  was,  with  her  tone  and  man- 
ner in  making  an  apology  for  mentioning 
the  name  which  I  have  been  learning  to  di- 
vest of  some  among  the  feelings  which  have 
clung  to  it.  She  said,  that '  worthy  love  work- 
ing in  worthy  natures,  might  fulfil  other  ends 
than  what  it  had  thought  its  own.'  She 
said,  that  'judging  Lady  Constance  by  her- 
self, she  was  certain  that  she  would  need 
some  consolation  for  having  won  what  she 
could  not  accept  and  so  repay  ;  and  that 
there  could  be  no  such  consolation  as  to 
know  that  some  such  worthy  end  had  been 
fulfilled  in  me.'  As  she  spoke,  the  voice 
was  not  Constance's  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
thrilled  in  it  was  hers,  indeed.  I  will  be 
open  with  you,  mother  dear ;  it  flashed  across 
me  that  it  were  no  treason,  scared  a  transfer, 
to  surrender  to  such  a  counterpart  of  her 
own  self  what  it  were  insult  now  to  call  hers. 
I  almost  wished  I  could  feel  for  Florence 
Barrington  what  I  have  felt  for  Constance 
Cranleigh,  and  could  dare  to  say  so.  Some- 
thing killed  the  thought  as  it  arose  ;  partly 
the  likeness  to  Constance,  partly  something 
else,  which  seemed  to  frown  against  it,  as  if 
but  one  degree  removed  from  the  wrong  of 
indulging  the  old  affection. 

"  There  now,  that  is  my  last  bit  of  senti- 
ment, as  far  as  I  know,  for  ever  and  a  day. 
Forgive  it,  as  I  pass  on.  What  she  next 
said  was  this,  that  she  and  her  Cousin  Rosa, 
hearing  that  her  uncle's  government  in- 
tended to  create  this  post  had  entreated  him 
to  nominate  myself.  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  kind,  yet  ever  any  thing  so  audacious  ? 
The  governor,  of  course,  said  I  was  too 
young  in  years  and  service,  objections  which 
they  met  by  the  most  undeserved  commen- 
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dations  of  my  character  and  abilities.  Only 
fancy  his  excellency  beset  by  such  advisers  ? 
Well,  he  offered  the  appointment  to  a  Mr. 
Plowden,  a  civilian  of  superior  attainments 
and  some  length  of  service.  He  had  just 
obtained  long  leave  home,  and  could  not 
forego  the  hard-earned  and  dear  privilege. 
Then  a  Captain  M.,  whose  name  I  suppress 
for  reasons,  would  have  been  nominated; 
but  something  in  his  regimental  accounts 
would  not  come  out  satisfactorily.  Delay 
could  not  be  brooked;  so  the  governor,  I 
presume  in  despair — he  said,  in  his  official 
note,  on  account  of  my  readiness  in  acquir- 
ing native  languages — adopted  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  nieces.  I  had  short  warning; 
bought  three  horses  and  a  few  baggage 
ponies  out  of  the  money  which  that  too  gen- 
erous pappy  returned  after  all  my  trouble 
in  saving  it ;  and  here  I  am  on  the  north- 
west bank  of  the  Nerbuddah.  That  is  what 
brought  me  here.  Where  it  has  brought 
me,  and  wherefore,  I  will  expound  in  some 
future  epistle.  There's  a  row  begun  about 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  vf^iich  has  been  driven 
from  one  of  my  villages  ;  we  are  consid- 
erable cattle-stealers  hereabouts  you  must 
know  ;  and  the  righting  of  such  wrongs 
wont  allow  dawdling.  So  good-by,  dear 
mother,  love  and  duty  to  my  father,  kind 
remembrances  to  all  Cransdale  folk. 
"  Your  ever  loving  and  dutiful, 

"  Ned." 

"  Peemaghur, 

"  My  very  dear  Father,  —  I  should 
think  it  stranger  still  if  you  could  exactly 
strike  off  my  whereabout  upon  the  map.  I 
have  heard  that  they  have  at  Indore  an  old 
chart  of  the  province  on  copper,  supposed  to 
have  been  etched  by  a  Chinese  engineer  for 
a  Mogul  emperor  ;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, and,  little  as  I  know  of  survey- 
ing, I  believe  myself  to  be  the  most  scien- 
tific surveyor  the  country  has  seen  since  the 
problematical  Chinaman.  As  for  the  history 
of  the  district  it  is  the  old  one  in  India.  A 
princely  family  suffers  from  plethora  of 
moral  vice  and  dwindles  into  physical  atro- 
phy. Then  come  adoptions  and  substitu- 
tions of  one  kind  and  another.  Even  such 
attempts  to  perpetuate  legit"mate  authority 
are  frustrated  by  endless  intrigues  and 
stained  by  repeated  assassinations.  Un- 
womanly women,  and  creatures  of  crime, 
whom  one  can't  call  men,  tyrannize  in  the 
name  of  this  or  that  infant  of  spurious  ori- 
gin. Whether  in  league  or  at  feud  their 
unvarying  system  of  government  is  that  of 
misrule,  ra])ine,  and  cruelty.  A  rabble  sol- 
diery, Arabs,  Pathans,  Mekranees,  Poor- 
beahs,  and  what  not,  overawe  the  capital; 
but  elsewhere  the  central  government  is 
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powerless,  except  for  occasional  raids.  Every 
landowner  turns  his  house  into  a  citadel, 
and  runs  a  rampart  of  baked  mud,  loop- 
holed  for  musketry,  round  his  principal  pa- 
ternal village.  Therein  he  resists  the  agents 
of  such  central  authority  as  may  assert  itself 
for  a  time  ;  and  thence  he  sallies  out  to 
plunder  weak  outliers.  This  kind  of  an- 
archy seethes  and  scorches  for  years  within 
the  borders,  and  then  overflows,  to  set  on 
fire  pleasanter  pasturages  outside,  owning 
British  rule.  Annexation  not  seeming  im- 
mediately desirable,  that  sort  of  compromise 
is  made,  which  consists  in  sending  a  British 
Resident  to  tyrannize  beneficently  over 
maleficent  tyrants.  His  duties  become  at 
once  intricate  and  overwhelming.  Distant 
dependencies  haven't  a  chance  of  his  care  : 
so  the  Bombay  people  send  him  one  Ned 
Locksley  to  do  the  work  as  assistant  on 
the  frontier.  Of  course  I  am  theoretically 
the  subaltern  and  slave  of  Sir  Joseph  Buckle ; 
but  as  the  distance  between  us  is  great  and 
the  road  a  track ;  as  our  last  mail-bag 
bearer,  but  two,  was  eaten  by  an  alligator, 
and  the  last  shot  Avith  poisoned  arrows  by 
the  Bheels,  I  don't  receive  many  orders,  and 
act  upon  still  fewer,  being  practically  inde- 
pendent. Talking  of  Bheels,  I  may  proceed 
to  say,  that  though  my  district  is  peopled  by 
various  races,  intermingled  in  habitation 
though  distinct  in  blood,  that  race  is  in  nu- 
merical majority.  An  outcast  and  down- 
trodden race,  whose  unrecorded  history 
stretches  back  into  remotest  ages,  before 
the  fairer-skinned  stronger-limbed  herdsmen 
from  the  Himalaya  streamed  in  conquest 
over  Hindostan,  before  the  wild  riders  of 
the  central  Asiatic  steppes  piled  cavalry 
saddles  into  Mongol  thrones.  Poor  fellows ! 
Even  their  Rajpoot  tyrants  seem  to  make  a 
grotesque  acknowledgment  of  their  original 
title  to  the  soil.  Every  new-made  rajah 
submitted,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  submits 
to  have  his  forehead  smeared  with  blood 
drawn  from  a  Bheel's  finger  and  toe,  when 
lie  assumes  the  turban  of  sovereignty.  Spite 
of  which,  the  fiscal  ofiicers  of  these  same 
rajahs  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  Bheel's 
life  at  convenience  without  trial,  form,  or 
ceremony.  Little  wonder  if  the  bolder  or 
more  despairing  of  them,  crouching  in  the 
jungle  or  burrowing  in  caves  and  clefts,  turn 
thieves,  marauders,  shedders  of  man's  blood, 
showing  none  of  that  mercy  which  they 
never  receive  !  A  Bombay  missionary  told 
me  that  he  was  among  them  once,  and  actu- 
ally received  this  answer  to  his  invitations : 

*' '  Even  men  drive  us  from  their  homes, 
how  should  God  let  us  come  near  ?  ' 

*'  Their  faces  have  literally  '  gathered 
blackness,'  and  in  hue,  if  not  in  feature, 
might  justify  the  term  I  so  dislike  of  niggers. 


All  are  not,  however,  jungle  tribes  or  hill 
tribes.  Some  live  in  alluvial  plains,  house 
in  frail  villages,  practise  an  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  and  till  with  the  rudest  of 
instruments  the  richest  of  soils.  Oh,  dear 
me  !  I  am  writing  like  a  guide-book, — for 
a  limited  class  of  tourists,  I  fear.  Couldn't 
you  send  Cousin  Keane  out  to  me,  since  you 
can't  come  yourself? 

"  You  say,  which  I  don't  believe,  that  he 
manages  things  at  Rookenham  as  well  as 
you  can  at  Cransdale.  At  all  events,  then, 
he  could  help  me  with  work  of  which  the 
bare  thought  confounds.  It's  not  that  afore- 
said irrigation  :  only  think  if  you  could  come 
to  me,  the  planner  of  the  Cransmere  water- 
meads  !  It's  not.  so  much  the  agricultural 
improvement :  only  think  again,  I  say,  if 
you  could  come,  the  President  of  the  St. 
Ivo's  Farming  Association  !  It's  the  assess- 
ment and  land-tax  work  appalls  me.  We 
call  it  making  a  settlement,  and  a  pretty 
settling  I  am  like  to  make  of  it !  Sir  Joseph 
is  right  enough,  though.  We  must  both  fix 
and  collect  the  revenue,  were  it  only  to  cut 
off"  all  the  oppressions  upon  that  score  of  the 
ruffianly  clique  which  keep  the  nominal  sov- 
ereignty. But  at  Eton,  in  my  time,  none 
of  us  knew  the  multiplication  table  :  and 
even  at  home  I  never  came  right  out  at  the 
other  end  of  '  Long  Measure.'  Imagine, 
therefore,  what  I  am  likely  to  do  with  coins, 
and  weights,  and  measures,  outlandish,  and 
as  old  as  Alexander,  maybe  Noah. 

"As  by-play,  I  am  creating  a  police,  en- 
tirely of  cow-stealers,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  inspectors  alone,  tell  Hutch- 
ins,  have  trousers,  and  take  them  off'  when 
ordered  on  duty.  How  strangely  things  fit 
in  in  a  man's  life  !  My  crossbow  practice, 
with  dear  old  Phil,  under  the  cedars,  tells 
here,  and  has  conciliated  vast  respect  among 
the  '  cowguards  black.'  They  had  an  arch- 
ery meeting,  after  a  sort,  and  shot  for  a  pot 
of  ghee,  which,  to  their  intense  astonish- 
ment, I  won.  But  bows  and  arrows  wont 
serve  my  turn,  nor  even  matchlock  men, 
nimble  and  swift  marchers,  as  my  barefoot 
brigade  can  show  themselves.  As  sure  as 
fate,  I  must  raise  a  squadron  of  irregular 
horse  ;  or  the  dacoits,  professional  robbers, 
to  say  nothing  of  contumacious  and  refrac- 
tory landowners,  with  well-mounted  tenants 
wielding  sharp  swords,  will  be  too  bold  and 
quick  for  me.  But  for  this  I  must  have  su- 
perior authorization.  Send  me  out  a  two- 
ounce  rifle,  with  all  necessary  fittings.  Con- 
sign to  Briggs  and  Chundurree,  Bombay. 
The  tigers  have  eaten  two  of  my  village 
Bheel  woodcutters  of  late ;  and  though  I 
mean  to  have  a  shot  at  them  with  the  rifle  I 
have  by  me,  I  want  something  heavier  and 
more  reliable.    Expense  no  object — so  the 
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weapon  be  firstrate.  K  you  know  any  rough 
and  ready  treatise  upon  roadmaking,  or  any 
book — say,  for  instance,  published  in  some 
enterprising  colony — which  gives  receipts 
for  such  a  manufacture,  send  it,  please  ;  also 
any  book  on  Egypt  or  Holland,  or  both, 
treating  of  dikes,  embankments,  and  the 
like.  I  have  little  enough  time  for  reading, 
as  you  may  guess,  just  now.  But  your  little 
Greek  Testament  never  leaves  my  person, 
nor  does  a  day  pass  without  a  dip  into  it. 
I  have  no  notion  what  may  be  stirring  even 
in  the  Indian  world,  much  less  the  Euro- 
pean, our  dawks  having  exceeded  of  late 
their  usual  exemplary  irregularity,  and  left 
me  newspaperless.  Remember  me  to  Crans- 
dale  in  general.  Kiss  dearest  mother  for 
her  and  your  ever  dutiful  and  loving 

"  Ned." 

"  Mhawulpore. 

"Dearest  of  Mothers, — You  say  you 
are  glad  I  read  the  New  Testament.  I  have 
need,  too,  were  it  only  to  qualify  my  practice 
of  the  Old.  You  may  wonder  what  I  mean 
by  that ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  besides  the 
identity  of  many  Oriental  customs,  manners, 
and  modes  of  thought  and  speech,  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  life,  and  of  those  around  me, 
the  primitive  character  of  their  virtues,  and, 
unhappily,  still  more  of  their  vices  and 
crimes,  together  with  the  kind  of  attempts  I 
make  to  encourage  the  one  and  check  or 
root  out  the  other,  all  combine  to  make  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  gone  back  in  the  flesh  as 
well  as  in  the  spirit  to  the  days  when  there 
were  '  Judges  in  Israel.'  Last  time  I  was  in 
our  hill  country  I  lived  for  coolness  in  a 
cave,  and  couldn't  help  thinking  of  David  in 
Adullam.  The  description  of  his  sojourn 
there,  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  will  give 
you  an  account  of  my  mode  of  life,  word  for 
word.  ' 

" '  Every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves 
unto  him ;  and  he  became  a  captain  over 
them  ;  and  there  were  with  him  about  four 
himdred  men.* 

"  I  don't  know  whether  David  had  oppor- 
tunity to  punish  their  misdeeds,  as  well  as 
in  some  measure  to  redress  their  grievances. 
I  try  to  do  what  little  I  can  in  both  ways. 
I  wish  I  could  do  what  David  tried  to  do  for 
them,  if,  indeed,  as  I  read  somewhere,  it 
was  to  that  nondescript  gathering  that  he 
cried,  '  Come,  ye  children,  and  hearken  unto 
me  :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.' 
I  cannot,  however,  well  play  the  missionary 
among  them,  though  I  endeavor  to  act,  and 
make  them  see  that  I  do,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  a  true  missionary  would  preach. 
I  have  written,  by  the  way,  to  Mr.  Mavor,  a 


Company's  chaplain  at  Bombay,  much  inter- 
ested in  such  matters,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  a  formal  and  regular  manner  if  pos- 
sible, upon  this  head. 

"  My  mission,  however,  is  clear  enough, 
to  preach  by  deed  rather  than  word,  with  an 
occasionally  sharp-edged  commentary,  the 
astounding  doctrines,  as  they  are  reckoned 
hereabouts,  that  right  may  possibly  consort 
with  might,  a  strong  ruler  be  just,  and  even 
a  just  be  merciful.  Grand  preaching  that, 
mother  dear,  the  preaching  of  a  law  not 
other  than  an  introduction  to  the  Gospel — 
is  it  not  ?  Pray  for  your  boy,  dear,  that  he 
may  have  a  wise  head,  tn^e  heart,  and — I 
fear  you  must  add — strong  arm,  to  deliver 
his  sermon. 

"  To-day,  however,  I  am  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  as  I  said,  sitting  literally,  like  Deb- 
orah, under  a  palm  tree.  Under  a  clump  of 
them,  indeed,  a  *  tope,'  as  we  say,  clustering 
trees,  under  whose  shadow  my  tent  is  spread. 
My  tent-pitchers,  I  must  tell  you,  had  almost 
a  pitched  battle  for  the  site  with  the  mon- 
keys. Had  they  been  Hindoos,  reverence 
might  have  driven  them,  the  tent-pitchers, 
into  the  open,  when  the  sacred  grinners 
showed  fight.  I  should  have  been  prettily 
grilled.  But  my  poor  B heels  will  pelt  a 
monkey  without  compunction,  though  they 
will  ofler  a  fowl  in  sacrifice  to  the  demon  of 
tigers ;  so  the  apes  are  expelled,  and  I  am 
in  possession  of  the  tope.  It  is  not  often 
that  my  cutcherry  busines"  off'ers  any  thing 
as  interesting  as  the  case  I  have  been  at  all 
day.  I  don't  often  stuff"  my  writing  with 
Indianisms,  but  have  probably  expounded 
cutcherry  work  to  mean  the  labor  of  the 
magistrate's  desk  before  now.  It  was  a  case 
of  cattle  stealing,  complicated  by  manslaugh- 
ter, or  murder;  it  is  hard  to  classify  the 
deed  impartially.  Nothing  unusual,'  you 
will  say,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  my  former 
letters.  Case  and  complication  alike  com- 
monplace. True  for  you,  madam  ;  but  the 
curious,  unusual,  and  interesting  circum- 
stance was  this,  that  the  counsel  for  the  de-  , 
fendant  was  a  woman — his  wife ;  and  most 
acutely  did  she  plead  his  cause.  I  should 
premise  that  the  Bheelwomen  enjoy  consid- 
erable social  liberty,  though  sharing,  as  do 
the  women  of  all  savages,  a  cruel  dispropor- 
tion of  household  and  field  labor.  They 
have,  however,  much  influence  over  their 
husbands,  and  not  undeservedly.  The  man 
upon  his  trial  was  one  Bikhu,  a  Bheel  from 
Malwa.  The  evidence  against  him  pretty 
clear.  My  puggees,  or  trackers,  whose  skill, 
or  instinct  shall  I  call  it,  even  among  these 
wild  tribes,  is  wonderful,  pronounced  his 
name  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  when 
the  footmarks  of  the  marauder  were  first 
come  upon.   Through  jungle  and  over  sandy 
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rock  they  had  followed  him  with  the  uner- 
ring sagacity  of  blood-hounds  ;  and,  assisted 
by  a  detachment  of  my  '  cowguards  black,' 
had  effected  his  capture,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  rejoicing  of  the  country  side. 
Taxed  with  the  robbery,  he  admitted  it  with- 
out blushing.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have 
seen  the  accusing  flush  even  under  these 
dark  skins.  Like  a  true  Bheel,  he  was  a  fa- 
talist, and  threw  the  blame  of  his  malprac- 
tices upon  the  powers  above. 

"  '  Sahib,'  said  he,  *  I  am  Mahadeva's 
thief.  But  great  is  your  good  fortune.  Let 
me  go.  I  will  not  rob  during  your  raj,  or 
reign.' 

"  I  was  half  inclined  to  take  him  at  his 
word :  thought  indeed  of  offering  to  so  frank 
a  character  an  inspectorship  in  the  cow- 
guard.  But  it  appeared,  further,  that  in  the 
scuffle  a  villager  had  been  killed ;  and  the 
arrow  which  stuck  in  him  was  found  to  cor- 
respond in  length,  shape,  feathering,  and  I 
can't  say  what  other  conclusive  particulars, 
with  those  of  Bikhu's  quiver.  Now  cow- 
stealing,  though  meritorious,  if  successful,  is 
admitted  on  this  border  to  be  punishable  if 
detected.  Manslaughter  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration, so  far  as  public  justice  is  con- 
cerned. 

"  The  punjayets,  a  sort  of  jury  of  five, 
presided  by  their  patils  or  headmen — whom 
I  am  scrupulous  in  associating  with  me 
wherever  circumstances  will  allow, — don't 
trouble  themselves  about  avenging  blood- 
shed as  a  social  offence,  but  leave  it,  as  of 
old  in  Israel,  to  the  avenger  of  blood  and 
private  retribution.  The  slain  cow-herd 
having  no  relatives,  and  the  chances  being 
against  any  one's  retaliating  in  juggra  or 
blood-feud-fray,  Bikhu  thought  himself  safe, 
and  was  painfully  candid  ;  went  even  so  far 
as  to  express  a  hope  that  the  arrow  would 
be  returned  to  him,  being  of  superior  make 
and  workmanship.  This  was  aAvkward  for 
me,  who,  though  no  patron  of  cow-stealers, 
endeavored  without  offending  popular  preju- 
dice, to  magnify,  as  against  theirs,  the  crime 
of  manslayers.  I  shook  my  head  and  mut- 
tered of  rope.  Bikhu  seemed,  on  the  whole, 
resigned.  Then  uprose  and  outspake  a 
woman  ;  a  girl,  we  should  have  called  her  in 
England.  I  inquired  her  age  ;  she  was  just 
fourteen,  with  as  beautiful  and  interesting  a 
countenance  as  I  have  seen  in  India. 

"  '  I  am  Thakali,'  she  said,  *  the  wife  of 
Bikhu.  Hear  me.  Sahib,  and  do  the  thing 
which  is  just.' 

"  '  Sahib,  those  are  your  soldiers,'  point- 
ing to  a  brace  of  sentries  with  drawn  swords 
outside  the  tent ;  *  bid  them  slay  Thakali. 
YoiL  will  have  killed  her,  not  they.  Bikhu 
is  the  slave  and  soldier  of  Badaga.     Whtn 


he  said  "  shoot,"  Bikhu  shot ;  but  Badaga 
slew  the  cow-herd.     Do  justice,  Sahib.' 

'*  Knowing  what  I  now  know  of  Bheels,  I 
felt  that  if  her  facts  were  correct,  her  argu- 
ment was  unanswerable.  Badaga  was  a 
gentleman  whose  name  had  reached  my  ears 
before,  a  petty  marauding  chieftain,  whose 
influence  in  his  own  region  and  over  his 
kindred  families  was  paramount.  Clansmen 
are  cousins  here,  as  among  the  Celtic  High- 
landers. Change  but  the  name,  and  Scott 
wrote  of  my  Bheels — 

" '  Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law  but — Badaga's — command/ 

"  It  seemed  certain,  upon  investigation, 
that  the  chief  himself  had  been  present  at 
this  particular  foray ;  and,  so  far,  Thakali's 
assertion,  that  her  husband  had  acted  under 
orders,  was  borne  out.  I  remembered  to 
have  seen  it  laid  down  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  in  such 
phases  of  Indian  barbarism  as  I  must  meddle 
with,  it  is  wisest,  safest,  and  most  effective, 
to  punish  the  chief  for  the  crime  of  his  sub- 
ordinate. Thakali's  plea  chimed  in  with 
that  great  oriental  statesman's  policy. 

"  AVherefore  after  solemn  admonition, 
Bikhu  was  reprieved.  Even  to  a  fatalist 
life  is  sweet.  He  was  certainly  pleased  ;  but 
the  poor  girl  was  beside  herself  with  grati- 
tude and  joy. 

"  I  have  sent  a  message  to  the  chief  to  say 
that  if  he  does  not  come  in,  make  his  salaam, 
and  bring  back  the  cows,  or  pay  for  them 
within  four  days  of  its  receipt,  he  mtist 
reckon  with  me,  and  so  forth. 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Bikhu  and  Thakali 
both  declare  they  dare  not  revisit  him,  and 
that  they  must  starve,  unless  I  take  com- 
passion on  them.  I  have  told  them  they 
may  eat  my  rice  till  I  can  otherwise  pro- 
vide ;  and  therewith  ended  this  day's  cutch- 
erry. 

**  Whether  my  gallows  bird  will  make  a 
confidential  servant,  time  will  show.  I  hear 
he  is  very  fond  of  horses,  having  stolen  a 
good  many,  as  most  Bheels  do  :  not  much 
of  a  rider,  but  having  a  knack  of  grooming 
vicious  ones.  I  dare  say  my  Syces  would 
be  delighted  to  turn  Abool  Harg,  my  chest- 
nut Arab,  over  to  him."     .... 

"  Peemaghur. 

"  Dearest  Father, — Tommy  Wilmot  has 
just  killed  our  man-eater.  That  is  the  great 
news  of  the  day,  so  I  hasten  to  record  it. 
There's  a  shouting  and  yelling  and  beating 
of  drums  and  gongs  in  the  village  at  this 
moment,  which,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  jungle, 
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you  could  almost   hear  in  Cransdale  ;  but  know  my  readiness  to  kindle  at  any  spark 
bamboo     deadens   echoes,  where   it    grows    of  defiance. 


thick. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  you  may  re- 
member that  you  sent  out  last  year  a  two- 
ounce  rifle  :  a  firstrater  it  was  and  is.  But 
really  business  grew  so  fast  upon  me  that 
live  tiger  and  torn  villager  were  getting  to 
be  both  drugs  in  the  market.  I  had  killed 
some  five  or  six  brutes  my  first  year,  partly 
for  sport,  partly  from  poUcy,  not  to  say  relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

**  I  see  you  lift  your  eyebrows.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  Waghia  as  they  call  him,  *  the 
lord  of  the  tigers,'  was  the  most  popular  di- 
vinity in  these  parts  when  I  first  came  ;  and 
I  couldn't  bear  to  see  my  poor  Bheels  bow 
down  to  clay  caricatures  of  this  bloody  mon- 
ster. There  was  one  rude  stone  image,  at  a 
shrine  on  the  jungle's  edge,  some  three  miles 
distant,  which  was  always  richly  bedaubed 
with  votive  oil  and  vermilion,  and  on  whose 
head  endless  cocoanuts  were  broken  for  of- 
ferings. I  hated  and  longed  to  smash  it ; 
but  was  afraid  at  first  of  kindling  some  fa- 
natical outburst.  One  evening,  however,  I 
became  aware  that  Bheel  votaries  of  Waghia 
cherish  some  of  that  latent  contempt  for  him 
which  makes  Neapolitans  flog  St.  Januarius. 


•* '  I  am  not  afraid  of  Waghia,  my  good 
friend  Gopaji,'  said  I,  in  answer  ;  '  the  same 
only  God  who  made  him  made  me,  and  made 
me  his  master.  I  have  little  time  for  shikar, 
as  you  know  ;  but  I'll  hunt  till  I  kill  four 
tigers  in  that  jungle  here,  on  one  condition.' 

*'  '  The  Sahib  is  lord  of  aU,  and  may  make 
any  that  pleases  him.' 

''  *  Well,  if  I  kill  four  tigers  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, you  shall  own  that  Waghia  is 
beaten  :  and  I  may  have  leave  to  smash  this 
stone.' 

"  I  kicked  it  slightly  with  contempt,  as  I 
put  the  question. 

"  *  Smash  him  at  once.  Sahib,'  cried  the 
time-serving  Gopaji.  Devaji  himself  took 
heart,  and  spat  therewith  upon  the  image  of 
the  brute  that  had  eaten  his  child. 

"  '  Not  till  I  have  fought  him  four  times 
on  foot  alive,  and  brought  him  in  four  times 
dead.' 

"  Wherefore,  I  went  a  tiger-hunting  with 
Bikhu,  who  is  a  puggee,  a  shikaree  and  an 
esprit-fort,  as  it  turns  out,  into  the  bargain. 
He  was  an  admirable  assistant,  tracks  like  a 
sleuth-hound,  and  stands  as  stifl'as  a  well-bro- 
ken pointer  to  game.     I  killed  mv  first  four 


For  riding  slowly  near  the  shrine,  a  little  be-   in  two  months'  time,  and  smashed  Waghia 


fore  sunset,  I  overheard  two  villagers,  Go 
paji  and  Devaji  by  name,  reviling  their  idol 
m  round  terms.  '  You  fellow  ! '  cried  Gopaji, 
*  I  gave  you  pulse  and  broth,  and  a  chicken  ; 
yet  you  killed  my  buff'alo  ! '  *  Broth  and  a 
chicken  ! '  screamed  Devaji ;  *  I  gave  you 
three  chickens  and  a  goat,  yet  you  carried 
ofi'  my  child !  What  more  do  you  want,  you 
rascal ? ' 

"  This  was  a  great  opening.  *  My  good 
friends,'  said  I,  riding  up,  *  men  can  kill  ti- 
gers as  well  as  tigers  men.  It's  a  disgrace 
for  a  man  to  worship  a  savage  brute.  And 
what's  the  good  of  it  ?  He  will  fill  his  belly, 
sacrifice  or  no.'  Up  jumped  Gopaji  and 
Devaji  from  their  knees,  on  which  they  had 
been  making  this  recriminatory  poojah,  an- 
glice  worship.  They  scratched  their  thinly 
bearded  chins  as  they  gaped  on  me ;  but 
with  no  polemical  anger  as  it  seemed. 

«  <  Very  fine  talk  for  Sahibs,'  at  length 
said  Gopaji,  with  that  stolid  cunning  where- 
with the  world  over  the  true  *  clod '  tries  to 
trip  his  adversary  ;  '  Sahib  rides  a  horse  as 
wicked  as  Waghia,  and  almost  as  great  a 
jumper:  poor  Bheels  walk  afoot.  Sahib 
carries  sword  and  gun,  such  poor  Bheels  as 
we,  carry  clubs  and  haven't  even  bows  and 
arrows.' 

"  The  inference  was  obvious  :  if  I  were  in 
their  plight,  I  should  compromise,  he  meant, 
with  pulse   and  broth  and  chickens.    You 


with  pomp — coram  populo.  I  feasted  three 
villages  on  the  occasion  ;  and  as  I  gave  a 
rupee  to  every  Bhat,  or  wanderirfg  priest  of 
the  Bheels  for  ten  miles  round,  no  theologi- 
cal objections  were  started.  But  I  was  a 
good  deal  away  from  here  for  some  months 
after,  round  by  Toran-Mall  and  the  Mhawul- 
pore  Hills,  a  spur  of  the  Vindhya  on  your 
maps.  Waghia  looked  up  again,  and  wood- 
cutters down.  Two  of  them  were  killed — 
one  a  cousin  of  Gopaji.  ^ly  prcsiige  was 
shaken.  A  Bhat  of  some  popularity,  who 
was  away  on  a  pilgrimage  when  the  rupee 
went  round,  and  got  none,  began  to  mutter 
the  Bheel  for  'Nemesis.'  I  like  the  shoot- 
ing well  enough,  but  had  no  time  on  hand, 
being  heart  and  soul  in  my  drill  for  the  Ir- 
regulars, who  recruit  very  fast,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  Bikhu  is  bold,  but  can't  manage  the 
two-ounce.  The  crisis  was  pressing.  I 
luckily  bethought  me  of  Tommy  Wilmot, 
sergeant  by  this  time,  and  applied  for  him 
to  the  colonel.  It  was  a  dear  delight  to  see 
a  Cransdale  face  and  hear  a  Cransdale 
tongue,  as  you  may  fancy,  in  the  Trans-Ner- 
buddah.  But  better  still,  I  had  rightly  con- 
jectured Tommy's  true  vocation.  He  took 
to  the  two-ounce  as  if  he  were  its  father,  and 
to  the  jungle  as  if  it  were  his  cradle.  My 
fame  for  shikaree  is  gone — utterly  eclipsed 
by  Tommy's  who  slays  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
and  wolf,  with  a  skill,  pluck,  and  persever- 
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ance,  beyond  all  praise.  Tell  his  father  he 
has  a  bundle  of  skins  of  all  sorts,  but  wont 
send  them  till  he  can  wrap  them  round  the 
ivories  of  a  '  tusker  '  elephant.  These  are 
rare  in  the  Vindhya  near  us,  and  he  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity.  We  had  a  terrible 
old  tiger  who  had  kept  out  of  my  way. 
Our  puggees  swear  it  is  the  same  that  ate 
Gopaji's  cousin,  and  Devaji  declares  he 
knows  by  the  *  pugs '  that  it  is  the  same 
that  took  his  child  more  than  a  year  back. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  will  eat  man  or  child 
no  more.  Tommy  had  a  squeak  for  his  own 
life  in  killing  him  though  ;  fired  my  light 
rifle,  which  he  had  in  hand,  first,  and  only 
broke  a  paw.  Had  Bikhu  bolted,  as  some 
gun-bearers  will,  Tommy's  career  was  ended ; 
but  that  stout-hearted  gallows-bird  stood  his 
ground,  and  handed  in  the  two-ounce  in  a 
twinkling.  The  ball  lodged  in  the  brain. 
Thence  Tommy's  safety,  and  Bill  Baccy's 
into  the  bargain.  Thence  also  the  yelling, 
shouting,  drumming,  and  gong-beating  this 
blessed  night.  I  should  explain  that  Bheel 
Bikhu  is,  in  Cransdale  parlance,  *  Bill 
Baccy  ' — so  says  Sergeant  Wilmot.  My  love 
to  Lady  Cransdale,  and  to  Lady  Iloyston, 
if  she's  at  Rookenham.  Remember  me  to 
Keane,  when  you  see  him.  As  for  darling 
mother,  love's  too  little  for  her — for  you,  too, 
so  far  as  that  goes — from  your  ever  dutiful 
and  afi'ectionate  Ned." 

"  Lockselahad. 

"  Dearest  Father, — I  wonder  whether 
the  name  whence  I  date  will  ever  get  on  to 
any  map  or  stick  on  any.  Don't  think  me 
guilty  of  the  vanity.  I  called  the  town  that 
is  to  be,  and  fort  that  nearly  is,  Yussuffabad, 
in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph,  my  chief.  But  nei- 
ther actual  builders,  future  burghers,  nor  ex- 
pectant garrison  of  Irregulars,  would  brook 
it.  He  was  never  within  two  hundred  koss 
of  the  place,  they  insisted  ;  but  Locksley 
Sajiib  stamped,  and  behold  a  fort,  a  town,  a 
canal,  and  tanks.  So,  with  a  little  wrench 
for  euphony,  they  gifted  the  foundation  with 
our  patronymic.  I  struggled  against  it,  for 
I  was  afraid  of  the  Psalmist's  reproach,  you 
know — *  They  think  that  their  houses  shall 
continue  forever ;  and  that  their  dwelling- 
places  shall  endure  from  one  generation  to 
another  ;  and  call  the  lands  after  their  own 
names.  Nevertheless,  man  will  not  abide  in 
honour  ;  seeing  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
beasts  that  perish  ;  this  is  the  way  of  them. 
This  is  their  foolishness,  and  their  posterity 
praise  their  saying.'  But  remonstrances 
■were  in  vain  ;  and  I  am  first  fortifying,  then 
building,  Lockselabad.  I  had  made  a  big 
road,  as  you  know,  to  this  extreme  point, 
which  some  day,  I  hope,  though  not,  I  fear, 
in  mine,  may  pierce  the  hills  which  here  come 


down  to  the  river's  bank.  But  I  had  no  no- 
tion of  making  a  road  for  mere  convenience 
of  inroad  of  freebooters  from  the  hills. 
Wherefore  I  planned  a  fort.  But  below  it, 
as  the  hills  trend  sharp  off",  lies  a  plaia,  which 
was  half  desert  simply  for  want  of  irrigation. 
There  was  an  old  canal ;  but  the  sluices  were 
seized  by  one  of  the  semi-bandit  landown- 
ers, of  whom  I  have  often  written,  who  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  thus  the  sources  of  bar- 
renness or  plenty,  ground  down  the  peas- ' 
antry  at  pleasure,  till  his  exactions  made 
them  almost  all  forsake  the  neighborhood. 
Then  it  was  not  even  worth  7?i5  while  to  keep 
the  canal  in  repair.  The  banks  fell  in  and 
the  channel  became  a  heap  of  mounds.  • 
Under  the  guns  of  my  fort  no  landowner, 
great  or  small,  bandit  or  other,  could  play 
such  pranks.  Sol  stamped, — that  is,  ofi'ered 
good  wages, — got  workers  with  a  will, 
scooped  out  the  old  course  and  carried  it 
further  inland,  across  the  plain.  Please 
God,  next  year  we  shall  stand  comparison 
with  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  itself.  There  are 
two  or  three  considerable  towns  across  the 
river,  within  the  Hon.  Company's  domains, 
so  that  a  ferry,  still  under  the  guns  of  my 
precious  pet,  the  fort,  will  create  a  commerce, 
of  which  Lockselabad  will  be  the  active  cen- 
tre. Of  course,  I  shall  institute  a  fair  or  tAvo 
— cattle-dealing  versus  cattle-stealing,  which 
even  my  Bheels  begin  to  understand  as  an 
advantageous  exchange.  But  for  all  these 
blessings  I  shall  have  to  fight  with  an  ineffa- 
ble scoundrel,  Mundroop  Singh.  This  fel- 
low is  a  Bheelalah,  that  is,  of  mixed  par- 
entage, by  a  Rajpoot  father  and  a  Bheel 
mother.  The  bad  qualities  of  both  races 
are  marvellously  combined  in  him.  Proud, 
fierce,  and  debauched,  as  a  Rajpoot,  igno- 
rant, shameless,  and  thieving,  as  a  Bheel,  he 
is  as  sanguinary  as  both.  He  has  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
has  hitherto  set  at  defiance  the  forces  of 
both  the  native  states  between  which  his  pa- 
ternal hill-range  intrudes.  God  willing, 
when  my  fort  is  built,  I  will  have  a  reckon- 
ing with  him. 

"  I  am  gathering  quite  a  little  army  in  a 
small  way.  My  famous  cow-guards,  as  you 
know,  were  bow-and-arrow  men  ;  but  when 
I  went  fort-levelling,  as  I  did  last  year,  pre- 
paratory to  my  fort-building,  I  was  obliged 
to  form  a  company  to  the  use  of  firearms. 
Tommy  "Wilmot  is  a  firstrate  light  infantry 
drill,  so  I  have  had  his  somewhat  irregular 
leave  on  *  urgent  tiger-killing  aff'airs  '  com- 
muted to  a  sort  of  permanent  non-commis- 
sioned commission  under  me,  and  he  is  ad- 
jutant to  my  barefoot  Bheels.  I  have  taught 
him  to  ride,  which  he  does  with  pluck,  though 
not  much  sc.  t  or  hand.  I  have  a  man  of 
men,  however,  for  my  irregular  horse,  who 
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are  long  since  thoroughly  organized, 
equipped,  and  disciplined.  My  aide-camp, 
lieutenant,  chief  of  the  staiF,  riding-master 
— what  shall  I  call  him  ? — is  a  glorious  old 
Mussulman  trooper,  an  Arab  and  a  Centaur 
by  birth,  a  sword-grinder  by  trade,  and  a 
swordsman  by  long  practice.  He  has  a  cap- 
ital beard  for  an  Arab, — they  not  being  an 
hirsute  race, — once  black,  now  grizzling. 
He  has  but  one  eye,  *  a  piercer  though,'  as 
we  used  to  say  at  school.  His  name  is  Nus- 
reddeen.  He  has  been  in  most  services  in 
India,  where  there  was  good  riding  and  hard 
fighting,  never,  however,  serving  long  in  any, 
when  quiet  times  came.  His  last  corps  was 
Stubbs'  irregulars,  whence  he  took  his  dis- 
charge on  learning,  no  one  knows  how,  that 
I  was  getting  a  troop  together  in  these  re- 
gions. It  seems  he  took  a  fancy  to  my  man- 
agement of  Rosa  Barrington's  little  peppery 
gray,  which  he  saw  me  ride  in  Bombay,  and 
swore  *  by  Mahomed,'  that  when  I  should 
ride  afield  he  would  be  close  behind.  I  have 
made  him  Jemadar,  and,  should  the  corps 
increase,  he  shall  be  Rissaldar,  or  chief  na- 
tive officer  in  due  course  of  time.  The  one- 
eyed  is  a  wonderful  bigot  in  most  things, 
except,  strange  to  say,  in  his  theoretical 
horsemanship,  and  is  quite  willing  to  incor- 
porate some  of  my  *  cross-country '  notions 
from  Cransdale  with  the  oriental  tight  curb 
*  haute-ecole.'  We  make  our  sowars  hunt 
hog  with  as  much  diligence  as  drill.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  plain  which  has  fallen  out 
of  cultivation,  below  Lockselabad,  is  only 
too  fine  a  field  for  the  sport ;  the  old  canals 
and  watercourses  making  pretty  jumps. 
Any  thing  lighter,  straighter-riding,  and 
more  dashing  than  our  little  corps  is,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  far  to  seek.  Most  of  our 
troopers  are  young  native  '  swells.'  Cadets, 
in  some  instances,  *  eldest  sons,'  of  good 
Rajpoot  families.  They  bring  their  own 
horses ;  but  as  every  man  must  have  his 
hobby,  I  give  or  advance  them  money  of  my 
own  to  improve  the  remounts,  so  the  *  cattle ' 
is  wonderful  well  bred  throughout.  By  the 
way,  I  have  overdrawn  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  giving  a  bill  on  you,  which  shall  be 
duly  repaid.  I  have  not  been  gambling  this 
time,  nor  even  breaking  my  bank  with  horse- 
dealing,  as  you  might  imagine  ;  but  I  have 
been  building  a  new  village  or  two  for  some 
reclaimed  Bheels,  whose  chief,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  was  compelled,  after  several  pardons, 
to  hang.  There  was  no  government  money 
available.  Those  rascals  of  the  durbar  or 
ministry,  squander  so  much  of  what  we  col- 
lect, spite  of  all  Sir  Joseph  can  do  to  check 
them  ;  so,  lest  my  wild  men  should  take  to 
the  woods  again  if  I  delayed  my  promise  to 
provide  for  them,  I  made  the  clearings  and 
built  the  villages  at  my  own  expense.     One 
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of  the  latter  had  to  be  rebuilt  again — a 
'  rogue '  elephant  from  the  Vindhya  having 
trampled  its  bamboo  edifices  into  splinters 
one  night.  Tommy  Wilmot  avenged  the  ar- 
chitect. And  now  I  must  conclude.  Not, 
however,  it  strikes  me,  without  informing 
you  what  the  one-eyed  thinks  of  my  grand- 
father's old  regulation  sword.  He  went  into 
fits  over  it.  Vow^ed  that  '  Shums '  itself,  to 
wit  Damascus,  never  forged  such  a  blade. 
He  has  ground  it  and  set  it  to  such  an  edge 
that  I  could  literally  shave  with  it,  had  I  not 
long  since  discarded  that  efieminate  custom. 
He  has  made  a  wonderful  wooden  scabbard 
for  it,  soft  '  shammy '  leather  within,  and  red 
velvet  without.  But  for  the  handle  no  man 
on  earth  would  assign  a  *  regulation '  origin 
to  it. 

"  By  the  way,  the  shammy  leather  is  of 
sambur  hide,  a  large  kind  of  deer,  which 
Tommy  or  Bikhu  shoot  for  venison,  and  the 
latter  tans  and  softens  as  only  savages  can. 
So  you  see  I  have  good  men  and  true  with 
me,  of  divers  nations,  tongues,  and  peoples. 
I  lead  a  laborious,  active,  full,  and  varied 
life.  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  or  change 
it,  though  a  run  home  would  be  like  a  peep 
into  Paradise.  You  know  where  and  to 
whom  to  distribute  loves  and  remembrances. 
Tell  the  Wilmots  that  Nusreddeen,  who  is  a 
great  iconoclast,  discovered  that  some  of  the 
Bheels  make  clay  figures  of  their  Tommy,  in 
huge  yellow  moustaches,  with  a  dead  tiger 
at  his  feet.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  votive 
ofierings  formerly  made  to  Waghia,  deceased, 
are  actually  made  to  the  image  of  his  slayer. 
Love  of  loves  to  mother. 

"  Your  ever  dutiful  and  afiectionate 

"  Ned." 

"  BTieem  Kote  in  the  Hills. 

**  Dearest  Father, — It  must  have  been 
six  months  or  more  since  I  intimated  to  you 
my  desire  to  square  accounts  with  Mundroop 
Singh-  Plunderer,  ravisher,  and  murderer 
as  he  was,  my  intention  had  been  to  wait 
until  I  had  finished  my  fort,  obtained  some 
reinforcements  from  Sir  Joseph,  made  alli- 
ance with  the  native  state  on  the  other  side 
of  his  hills,  and  drawn  a  cordon  round  them. 
Then,  I  should  have  sent  in  to  ofier  him  life 
and  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  coming  in, 
submitting  to  the  durbar,  and  emigrating  to 
some  fixed,  distant,  and  less  dangerous  quar- 
ter. An  audacious  and  atrocious  act  of  his 
own  has  precipitated  his  fate.  Naturally 
enough  he  viewed  with  evil  eye  the  building 
of  my  fort  at  Lockselabad ;  but  the  course  of 
its  construction,  apparently  overawed  him. 
Anyhow,  he  gave  no  sign,  though  sinister 
rumors  of  his  doings  on  the  other  slope  of 
his  hills  would  reach  us  from  time  to  lime. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  kept  an  eye  upon 
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our  movements.  Last  week  the  fort  was 
finished,  and  I  had  notice  from  Sir  Joseph 
that  two  twelve  and  four  six-pounders,  a 
marvellous  park  of  tirtillery  for  this  part  of 
the  world,  had  been  allotted  by  the  durbar 
to  arm  it.  The  troops  from  the  capital  would 
escort  the  pieces  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
hither  to  a  small  town,  called  Kallishuhr. 
There  I  was  to  meet  them  -with  my  squadron, 
and  bring  them  safe  to  their  destination.  I 
set  out  on  Tuesday,  leaving  only  some 
half-dozen  sowars  behind ;  but  a  company 
of  the  Bheel  infantry,  and  Tommy  Wilmot 
in  command.  His  presence,  known  by  spies 
to  Mundroop,  kept  that  worthy  from  ventur- 
ing within  rifle-shot  of  the  walls  ;  but  my 
absence  with  the  cavalry  gave  too  tempting 
an  opportunity  for  a  raid  to  be  neglected. 
On  the  second  morning  of  my  march,  that 
was  on  Thursday,  he  and  a  rabble  of  mounted 
robbers,  swept  down  from  the  hills  across 
our  plain,  plundering  and  burning  the  vil- 
lages, and  committing  outrages  too  dreadful 
to  name.  He  reckoned  to  have  gained  his 
fastnesses  before  intelligence  could  reach 
me.  But  he  reckoned  without  Bikhu,  and, 
above  all,  without  Abool  Harg.  I  had  left 
that  vicious  but  incomparable  Arab  at  home, 
on  account  of  his  propensities  to  kick  and 
bite  at  other  horses  on  the  march,  and  pull 
out  picket  pegs  on  bivouac,  and  trample 
upon  sleeping  Syces.  But  he  and  Bikhu 
have  an  understanding,  as  I  think  I  have 
told  you  before.--  He  is  no  great  rider :  but 
can  go  on  a  level.  When  news  came  to  Wil- 
mot of  the  mischief  raging,  he  jumped  to 
the  wise  conclusion  that  I  should  have  in- 
stant news  or  none.  He  asked  the  Bheel 
whether  he  could  ride  the  chestnut  and  over- 
take me.  Bikhu  says  that  he  told  the  horse 
thereupon  what  the  state  of  things  was. 
That  will  seem  strange  to  you  ;  but  the  horse 
is  a  magical  creature  in  the  Bheel  creed,  and 
rarely  have  I  heard  a  wild  legion  round  their 
camp  fires  in  which  there  did  not  figure  an 
enchanted  steed.  Bikhu  vows  that  the  Arab 
understood  him,  and  let  himself  be  saddled 
like  a  lamb.  Considering  the  hour  at  which 
he  and  his  rider  joined  us  he  must  have 
gone  like  a  greyhound  when  the  saddle  was 
on.  Before  sunrise  on  Friday  we  were  on 
our  way  to  pursue  the  marauder,  which  I  re- 
solved upon  at  once,  sending  on  a  solitary 
sowar  to  give  news  of  this  diversion  to  the 
artillery  and  its  escort.  Bikhu  was  again 
invaluable.  He  knew  of  a  jungle  path  which 
we  could  follow  in  single  file,  and  which  led, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  the  most  distant  angle  of 
our  ravaged  plain.  We  reached  it  late  that 
evening.  We  found  some  of  the  villagers 
of  its  farthest  hamlet  creeping  back  to  look 
upon  the  charred  remains  of  their  cottages. 
That  was  a  rousing  sight  enough  ;  but  will 


you  credit  my  report — and,  crediting,  can 
you  conceive  my  feeHngs,  when  these  poor 
people  brought  me  children,  with  their  hands 
mercilessly  severed  from  their  wrists  by  the 
swords  of  those  bloodstained  ruffians !  Mun- 
droop himself  had  ordered  the  mutilation  : 
and  had  said  with  fiendish  laughter  that 
Locksley  Sahib  was  a  great  *  hakeem,'  and 
might  sew  them  on  again,  perhaps  ! 

"  Saturday's  sunrise  saw  us  once  more 
upon  the  march.  The  track  was  easy  enough 
to  follow,  and  was  such  that  we  could  all  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Bikhu's  assertion  that  the 
homeward  ride  of  the  robbers  was  at  foot- 
pace and  in  fancied  security. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  were  close  upon  them. 
How  my  blood  boiled !  I  prayed  that  I 
might  not  lose  my  senses  in  the  excitement, 
and  so  fail  to  bring  the  matter  to  righteous 
and  revengeful  issue.  The  bleeding  stumps 
of  those  poor  innocents,  whom  he  had  not 
even  Herod's  excuse  for  smiting,  seemed 
to  madden  me.  Presently  the  Bheel  dis- 
mounted. He  was  riding  my  quieter  charger, 
and  was  leading  the  way.  I  myself  rode 
Abool  Harg.  Bikhu,  motioning  to  us  to 
halt,  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground.  After  a 
long  and  breathless  silence,  he  declared  that 
he  could  discern  the  trample  of  hoofs  ahead. 
I  turned  to  look  upon  my  troopers :  not  one 
but  had  a  grip  upon  the  handle  of  his  sword. 
We  were  by  this  time  in  a  stony  ravine, 
which  wound  round  the  base  of  a  hill  with  a 
very  gradual  ascent.  One  of  the  peasants, 
whom  the  sowars  had  taken  in  croup,  to  act 
as  guides  if  necessary,  assured  me  that  there 
was  open  ground  almost  immediately  be- 
yond. On  it,  then,  we  should  charge  the 
wretches.  The  wind,  which  was  pretty  fresh, 
was  happily  whistling  down  the  pass.  It 
carried  to  them  no  sound  of  our  approach. 
When  we  emerged  from  it,  in  utter  silence, 
we  were  comparatively  close  upon  their  heels. 
At  last,  one  turned  and  caught  sight  of  us, 
as  we  deployed  into  line,  on  the  edge  of  the 
little  plateau.  Crime  upon  crime !  They 
had  many  women  with  them,  dragged  from 
the  ruined  villages.  Some  borne  before  them 
on  their  own  horses,  some  upon  little  hill 
ponies.  Hapless  girls  !  man  after  man,  as 
he  cast  his  prey  loose,  cut  at  the  poor  crea- 
tures savagely  with  his  scimitar.  A  yell  of 
indignation  burst  from  us — as  we  rode  at 
them  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  I  saw  Nusreddeen  myself  ply  his  sword 
among  the  miscreants  with  ghastly  butchery. 

"  Bikhu,  who  rode  manfully  beside  me, 
pointed  out  a  man  on  a  magnificent  black 
horse. 

*'  *  That  is  Mundroop  ! '  I  had  neither 
eyes,  nor  heart,  nor  arm,  for  any  other;  but 
went  upon  him  as  on  a  boar  in  the  open.    He 
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saw  it  and  put  his  horse  to  its  best  pace.    I 
knew  the  breed  from  the  moment  I  could 
see  his  stride.     A  noble  animal,  from  ICatti- 
fvar ;  but  never  did  Kattiwaree  mare  drop 
foA  that  could  get  away  from  a  pure  Nejd 
Arab  of  such  rare  size,  speed,  and  strength 
as   Abool   Harg.     I    felt  we   should    soon 
shake  off  the  field,  and  that  Mundroop,  at 
last,  must  turn  and  fight  me  hand  to  hand, 
or  be  ridden  down  and  sabred  as  a  hog  is 
speared.     What  minutes  they  were  as  we 
stretched  out !     He  at  full  speed,  I  keeping 
my  horse  in  hand,  not  knowing  of  what  ne- 
cessity  some   reserve   of  wind   and  power 
might  prove.     Fancy  settling  down  to  work 
thus   deliberately,   in  pursuit   of   the  best 
swordsman  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ner- 
buddah  !     The  excitement  was  of  that  kind 
which  gives  back  all  the  calm  of  which  the 
first  agitation  robs  one.     I  can  remember 
passing  my  sword  into  the  bridle  hand  that  I 
might  use  the  right  to  pat  my  charger's  neck, 
leaning  forward  in  the  stirrups.     I  should 
think  we  must  have  ridden  a  mile  before  he 
discovered  that  Abool  Harg  was  not  to  be 
blown.     He  began  to  save  the  Kattiwaree. 
I  did  not  alter  my  pace  for  a  second,  and  of 
course  gained  on  him  now  at  every  stride. 
He  pulled  up  short,  throwing  the  black  al- 
most upon  his  haunches  as  he  wheeled  round 
to   confront  me.      Perhaps   he   thought    I 
should  rush  past  before  I  could  rein  in,  and 
so  expose  myself  to  a  back-hander.     Man 
and  horse  had  been  too  well  trained  at  hog 
for  that.     To  my  surprise  he  threw  up  his 
hands,  both  weaponless,  bringing  them  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  supplicating  gesture 
of  an  Eastern  craving  quarter.    I  lowered  ray 
point.     Quicker  than  lightning  he  snatched 
a  pistol  from  his  shawl  belt,  fired,  and  threw 
it    at   me,   seizing    his   sword,   which  was 
hitched  naked  at   his   saddle-bow.     Abool 
Harg  saved  me.     The  pistol  ball  I  found  af- 
terwards had  grazed  and  stung  him.     He 
rose  up  and  plunged  with  a  scream  at  the 
Kattiwaree,  striking  out  like  a  demon  with 
his  fore  hoofs.     Master  as  he  was  of  horse 
and  sword,  Mundroop  missed  his  sweep  at 
me.     I  thrust  at  him  with  whatever  force  an 
Indian  sun  has  not  dried  up  out  of  a  cricket- 
er's arm,  drawing  back  the  razor-like  blade 
after  a  cutting  fashion,  which  I  had  learned 
from  Nusreddeen.     The  mutilated  children 
and  their  slaughtered  mothers  were  avenged. 
He  sunk  forward  on  his  horse's  mane  and 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground   as   the   animal 
shied  from  Abool  Harg's  renewed  assault. 
Wretched  man !     It  seemed  horrible  not  to 
dismount  and  see  if  any  life  were  left  in  him 
to   be    stanched  with  the   flowing    blood. 
Yet  I  dared  not  attempt  it :  having  to  bat- 
tle with  my  horse,  wild  to  stretch  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  other.    Two  horsemen  were  Hear- 


ing me.     Half  blind  with  sand  and  sweat  I 
could  not  discern  whether  friend  or  foe.     So 
I  waited,  facing  them,  the  fallen  man  lying 
close  behind  my  restive  horse's  heels.     The 
'  empty '  Kattiwaree  made  for  them.     One 
caught  its  bridle,  which  made  me  think  they 
must  be  riders  of  Mundroop's  band.     I  set 
my  teeth,  resolving  to  drive  the  spurs  in  and 
launch  myself  at  full  speed  against  them  ; 
but  a  few  moments  showed  me  the  well- 
known  figures  of  Bikhu  and  the  one-eyed 
Jemadar.    I  called  to  the  former  to  jump  off 
and  take  my  Arab's  bridle,  leaving  the  two 
others  to  Nusreddeen.     Then  I  dismounted  j 
but  found  the  miserable  robber  chief  stone 
dead.     His  sword  was  tightly  clenched  in  his 
stifiened  fingers.     I  had  much  ado  to  release 
it.     You  shall  have  it,  dear  father,  in  ex- 
change for  that  which  slew  him.     Nusred- 
deen insisted  that  we  must  bring  the  corpse 
away  with  us,  else  it  would  never  be  believed 
what  doom  had  overtaken  him.     I  fastened 
it  therefore, — it  was  a  sickening  task, — upon 
the  Jemadar's  own  beast,  he  mounting  the 
captured  Kattiwaree.     The  Bheel  then  re- 
mounted and  led  the  troop  horse  with  the 
ghastly  burden.     Nusreddeen   and   I  rode 
after  him,  side  by  side ;  but  at  respectful 
distance  from  each  other,  my  brute  still  mak- 
ing vicious  manifestations  as  we  went.     Two 
of  my  sowars  are  killed,  six  wounded.     Nine- 
teen of  the   robbers   are  slain,  and   many 
wounded.    We  have  four  prisoners.     I  send 
this  letter  by  an  orderly  who  carries  news 
of  the  skirmish  to  the  Resident,  and  a  re- 
quest for  the  troops  at  Kallishuhr  to  march 
at  once  with   the   two    six-pounders   upon 
Mundroop's  stronghold  in  the  hills.     I  mean 
to  join  them  there  and  rifle  the  nest  at  once, 
now  the  kite  is  killed.     Not  a  moment  more 
to  spare.    Kiss  mother  for  me.     Your  ever 
dutiful  and  affectionate  Ned." 

"  -KJianum  BagTi. 

"  That  is,  dear  mother,  the  lady's  garden. 
A  romantic  place  to  date  from,  and  a  fine 
romance  of  real  life  I  have  to  write  from  such 
a  place  of  dating.  Well,  if  I  Avas  once  re- 
fused, I  have  now  made,  in  my  turn,  a  re- 
fusal.    If  you  can't  quite  say  of  me — 

"  '  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound/ 

you  will  think  that  the  wound  at  which  I 
can  aflbrd  to  jest  has  at  last  healed  whole- 
somely. Only  think,  if  an  earl's  daughter 
would  have  none  of  my  wooing,  a  king's 
widow  has  wooed  me ;  I  might  be  sitting  on 
a  rajah's  musnud  and  wearing  a  rajah's  pug- 
gree— Anglice,  be  throned  and  turbaned, 
had  I  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  Ranee's 
blandishments.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Koom- 
pany  Bahawdur  don't  encourage  such  es- 
capades on  the  part  of  its  young '  politicals,' 
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and  had  I  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
I  might  have  been  swinging  at  a  rope's  end 
opposite  the  Residency ;  a  consideration 
which  may  have  had  its  influence  on  my  de- 
cision. B  ut  now  for  my  romance,  which  nev- 
ertheless is  a  reality. 

"  I  must  have  often  told  you  tales  of  our 
Maharanee  Lall  Beebee,  the  widow  of  the 
last  rajah  of  this  precious  principality.  She 
is  the  mother,  or  reputed  mother,  of  the 
sickly  child  in  whose  name  the  durbar  rule. 
Handsome,  bold,  and  witty,  she  has  the  rep- 
utation of  a  minor  Messalina.  Her  political 
intrigues  put  Sir  Joseph  out  of  all  patience 
now-a-days,  as  her  intrigues  of  another  kind 
used  to  put  the  late  rajah  out  of  it.  They 
say  she  knew  precisely  when  it  became  im- 
perative to  put  him  out  of  something  more, 
to  save  herself,  at  last.  So  the  lamented 
sovereign's  cofiee  disagreed  with  him,  al- 
though her  own  fair  hands  prepared  it.  I 
had  business  at  the  Residency  some  few 
months  after  Mundroop  Singh's  aftair.  By 
the  way,  I  never  heard  whether  his  sword 
came  safe  to  hand  at  Cransdale.  Be  sure 
you  let  me  know  some  day.  When  I  was 
about  to  leave  again,  Sir  Joseph  said  to  me, 
that  her  highness  of  Maharanee  had  asked 
that  I  and  my  Irregulars  should  escort  her, 
her  son,  and  her  ladies,  to  this  country  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  Zenana. 

"  That  w^as  fairly  in  the  way  of  business, 
my  own  route  lying  somewhat  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Our  departure  was  delayed  some  few 
days  to  meet  the  views  of  her  highness'  as- 
trologer ;  but  on  an  auspicious  evening  the 
cavalcade  set  forth,  horses  and  asses,  mules 
and  camels,  with  a  sprinkling  of  elephants. 
My  duty  was  to  see  that  nothing  came  in 
the  Maharanee's  way,  and  to  keep  out  of  it 
myself.  For  two  days  I  succeeded  in  doing 
both;  on  the  third  Abool  Harg  interfered 
to  prevent  me  from  doing  the  latter.  He 
took  an  obstinate  fit  just  as  a  sort  of  palan- 
quin containing  the  fair  lady  was  coming  up 
a  narrow  path  at  the  swinging  trot  of  its  hu- 
man beasts  of  burden.  There  was  some  con- 
fusion and  alarm  on  their  parts  as  the  brute 
kept  plunging,  and  the  curtains  being  thrown 
back,  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  I  had  a 
full  view  of  the  affrighted  Maharanee.  To 
do  her  justice,  her  fright  seemed  rather  af- 
fected than  real.  I  thought  her  completely 
collected,  and  fully  capable  of  bestowing 
nod,  beck,  and  wreathed  smile,  amidst  her 
interesting  agitation.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
I  do  her  injustice.  She  thought  fit,  how- 
ever to  declare  that  her  nerves  had  received 
a  shock ;  and  as  our  next  camping-ground 
was  in  a  very  pleasant  place  by  a  marble 
shrine  and  a  large  tank,  with  trees  in  abun- 
dance, she  refused  to  stir  thence  on  the  en- 
suing day.    I  was  sitting  in  the  afternoon  in 


my  own  tent,  pitched  as  you  may  imagine, 
at  a  wide  and  respectful  distance*  from  that 
of  her  highness — indeed,  at  the  extreme  far- 
ther angle  of  the  vivifying  tank — when  one 
of  the  wretched  nondescript  appendages  to  a 
female  Eastern  court  entered,  announcing 
himself  as  her  highness'  vukeel  or  confiden- 
tial agent.  His  business,  he  informed  me, 
was  to  secure  my  attendance  at  a  grand 
*  nautch,'  to  be  given  by  the  Maharanee  in 
honor  of  her  happy  escape.  It  would  be  a 
sumptuous  affair.  There  was  a  famous  troop 
of  dancing  girls  attached  to  the  tank  tem- 
ple ;  they  would  join  the  ordinary  perform- 
ers of  her  highness'  retinue. 

"  Now  the  paganism  of  the  nautch,  and  the 
degradation  of  its  poor  dancers,  have  always 
shamed  and  disgusted  me.  I  was  present  at 
one  such  entertainment  in  my  early  Indian 
days,  and  have  never  chosen  to  attend  an- 
other. 1,  therefore,  with  what  compliment- 
ary apologies  I  could,  intimated  my  disin- 
clination to  the  vukeel.  He  was  not  easy  to 
satisfy,  throwing  out  unambiguous  hints  of 
the  grief  which  my  refusal  would  cause  his 
mistress,  who,  though  screened  from  my  ob- 
servation, was  desirous  of  beholding  the  fea- 
tures of  such  a  Roostum,  such  a  hero,  as  the 
English  Sahib  who  slew  Mundroop  Singh. 
The  obstinate  old  ape  indeed  plied  me  with 
so  many  questions  as  to  my  reasons  for  re- 
fusing, that  in  a  sort  of  exasperation  I  told 
him  such  an  entertainment  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  our  Book,  nor,  if  I  mistook 
not,  of  the  Koran  itself.  The  Maharanee, 
I  must  tell  you,  is  of  a  Mussulman  house ; 
and  I  remembered  that  in  Egypt  the  Almchs, 
a  sort  of  nautch  girls,  had  been  banished, 
for  reformation  sake,  from  the  capital,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Moollahs,  if  not  at  their 
suggestion.  This  rid  me  of  the  vukeel, 
whom  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  since.  The 
next  morning  we  resumed  our  march.  Dur- 
ing the  midday  halt,  a  muffled  figure,  pass- 
ing quickly  by  me,  slipped  into  my  hand  a 
little  scroll  of  paper.  When  I  could  unroll 
and  read  it  unobserved,  I  found  it  to  contain 
two  or  three  Persian  sentences,  to  the  effect 
that  as  Kadigah's  reverence  did  but  increase 
her  affection  for  the  true  Prophet,  so  might 
the  heart  which  warmed  for  a  warrior  esteem 
a  saint.  I  took  this  for  a  polite  sneer  from 
the  offended  Maharanee,  yet  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  her  attempt  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence. That  astonishment  grew,  when 
that  same  evening  Thakali,  my  Bhecl's  wife, 
entered  upon  a  conversation,  half  of  innunodo 
half  of  remonstrance.  She  was  evidently 
bursting  with  some  secret,  and  made  skilful 
attempts  to  draw  me  into  questioning  her- 
I  self,  and  knitting  some  negotiation.  Her 
I  simple  arts,  I  need  not  say,  were  in  vain ; 
!  yet  it  caused  me  annoyance  and  anxiety  to 
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feel  that  she  was  exercising  them,  and  to 
surmise  that  some  one  had  been  tampering 
with  her  as  a  means  of  access  to  myself. 

*'  Our  marches  grew  daily  shorter,  for,  of 
course,  we  had  to  regulate  them  entirely  by 
the  caprices  of  the  royal  lady,  who  seemed 
bent  upon  lengthening  out  this  journey  be- 
yond the  limits  of  mortal  patience.  Out- 
landish dainties  of  cookery  and  confection- 
ery found  continually  their  way  to  my  table ; 
and  by  and  by  another  letter  was  cleverly 
thrust  into  my  unexpecting  and  unwilling 
hand.  This  was  no  mere  scrap  of  furtive 
correspondence,  but  almost  a  state  paper,  a 
miracle  of  shamelessness,  of  craft,  and  yet 
of  that  childish  ignorance  and  fatuity  which 
so  often  makes  the  policy  of  Asiatics  incon- 
ceivable to  the  consistent  and  sober  minds  of 
Europeans.  It  was  a  direct  and  open  pro- 
posal to  unite  my  personal  and  political  des- 
tinies with  those  of  the  subtle  and  audacious 
Ranee.  Studded  with  quotations  from  am- 
orous Persian  poets,  and  unrestrained  avow- 
als of  passion,  it  disclosed  the  plan  of  an 
intrigue  for  the  overthrow  of  the  durbar,  the 
deposition  from  his  nominal  authority  of  her 
own  infant  son,  and  the  seizure  of  supreme 
power  by  herself  and  me.  Her  talent  for 
managing  her  own  people,  with  mine  for  I 
conciliating  the  half-savage  outliers,  would  i 
come  in  aid  to  the  resistless  force  of  such  *  a  i 
darling  of  the  sword  '  as  I.  My  saintliness 
was  such,  that  I  had  only  to  *  proclaim  the 
unity '  and  allow  the  Prophet,  for  all  Mus- 
sulmen  to  hail  me  as  a  Syud  or  holy  chief  at 
once.  The  Maharanee  would  be  my  Zuleika, 
and  I  her  Yussuf  and  Roostum  in  one. 
Should  I  accede  to  this  highly  practical,  if 
somewhat  startling,  proposal,  I  was  to  sig- 
nify the  gratifying  intelligence  by  mounting 
Mundroop  Singh's  black  charger  instead  of 
the  vicious  chestnut  for  two  days,  wearing  a 
red  turban  instead  of  the  white  folds  of  mus- 
lin which  usually  protect  my  head-piece. 
Means  would  then  be  found  for  closer,  more 
explicit,  and  delightful  communication. 

"  Was  the  woman  mad  or  mocking  ? 

"  Two  things  were  certain.  I  must  be- 
stride the  chestnut,  night,  noon,  and  morn- 
ing, sending  the  black  Kattiwaree  to  the 
farthest  rear  of  the  procession,  and  must 
forego  the  luxury  of  even  a  clean  muslin 
wrapper  round  my  perplexed  and  cogitative 
temples.  She  would  at  least  interpret  these 
signs  as  negative. 

"  She  did,  and  was  not  slow  to  resent  the 
injury. 

"  It  was  but  yesterday  we  reached  this 
place.  I  encamped  upon  the  outskirks  of 
Its  wide  and  really  beautiful  park.  Our  last 
march  had  been  rather  long  and  fatiguing. 
Much  as  I  wished  to  turn  my  back  for  good 
and  all  upon  her  highness,  I  could  hardly 
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move  the  escort  to-day.  There  was,  besides, 
the  risk  of  giving  a  public  affront  in  return 
for  what  was  of  course  a  secret  overture 
meant  to  be  more  than  friendly. 

"Meditation,  even  under  double  canvaa 
and  thick  trees,  is  thirsty  work  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  ninety-six  in  the  shadiest  shade. 
To  cool  ray  reflections  upon  the  best  mode 
of  taking  leave  without  discourtesy,  or  com- 
promising courteousness,  I  had  recourse  to 
a  little  jar  of  sherbet,  wrapped  round  with 
wet  towels,  and  deposited  in-  the  least  sultry 
corner.  Happily,  I  took  not  a-  gulp,  but  a 
mere  sip ;  enough,  however,  to  convince 
me  that  something  more  than  sugar  and 
milk  of  almonds  flavored  it.  I  looked  about 
me  and  perceived  that,  over  a  fold  of  her 
veil,  the  dark,  piercing  eyes  of  Thakali,  who 
was  crouching  on  the  ground  outside,  were 
fastened  eagerly  upon  me.  I  called  her  qui- 
etly but  firmly.*  '  Thakali,  find  a  little  tame 
monkey  and  bring  it  here  to  me.* 

"  I  knew  there  were  dozens  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  camp  followers.  She  came 
soon  back  again  with  one  like  an  impish  in- 
fant in  her  arms.  I  had  got  a  little  tin  fun- 
nel ready,  and  forcing  it  between  the  crea- 
ture's teeth,  too  suddenly  to  let  it  bite  my 
fingers,  poured  a  liberal  dose  of  my  spicy 
sherbet  down  its  throat.  It  had  a  chain 
round  its  waist,  the  other  end  of  which  I 
made  fast  to  a  tent-pole. 

"  *  Sit  down  there,  Thakali,  and  watch  that 
monkey  for  me.' 

"  She  smiled,  without  an  apparent  shade 
of  misgiving  or  of  malignity. 

"  Without  another  word,  I  turned  to  a 
little  table  on  which  lay  my  writing-desk, 
and  setting  down  the  jar  in  front  of  me,  pro- 
ceeded to  write  despatches  for  Sir  Joseph. 
For  nearly  an  hour  no  sound  stirred  save 
the  scratching  of  my  pen.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  there  was  a  sort  of  whin- 
ing moan  from  the  monkey.  I  turned  to 
look  on  it.  It  shivered,  moaned  again  twice 
or  three  times,  had  a  strong  spasm,  and 
died. 

"  The  horror  and  astonishment  upon  the 
face  of  Thakali  were  almost  appalling.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  turned  towards  me 
with  the  wildest  gestures  of  protestation  and 
entreaty.     I  said  nothing. 

"  '  Sahib  !  She  swore  to  me  upon  her 
holy  book,  that  it  was  a  love  charm  only ;  as 
innocent  as  mother's  milk,  if  only  the  right 
man  drank  it ! ' 

"  •  Who  swore  that,  Thakali  ?  * 

"  *  The  beautiful  Khanum,  the  Mahara- 
nee! ' 

Then  it  all  came  out,  with  too  much  hon- 
est breathlessness  and  vehemence  to  let  me 
doubt  the  tale,  or  suspect  my  poor  Bheel 
friend  of  any  but  friendly  treachery.     The 
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Khanum  herself  had  sent  for  her,  had  seen, 
had  spoken  with  her  ;  had  bewitched  her 
with  blandishments,  and  terrified  her  with 
threats ;  had  bribed  her  with  smiles  and 
gold,  and  bound  her  with  oaths,  of  which 
the  enumeration  would  fill  an  index  to  a 
book  on  demonology.  Her  craft  had  appar- 
ently read  the  truth  of  poor  Thakali's  grati- 
tude and  attachment  to  me,  and  she  had  con- 
cocted a  story  which  should  enlist  them  upon 
the  side  of  her  own  desires.  She  had  told 
her  that  an  evil  wizard  had  cast  upon  myself 
a  spell  which  had  chilled  the  once  warm 
flame  wherewith  I  loved  her ;  that  this 
alone  kept  back  herself  and  me  from  the  de- 
lights of  love  and  the  glories  of  empire. 
Should  I  but  drink  a  draught  in  which  a  cer- 
tain magic  powder  had  been  dropped,  the 
spell  would  break,  two  loving  hearts  w^ould 
come  together,  and  our  united  star  of  grand- 
eur would  arise. 

"  A  true  woman,  Thakali  could  hardly  be 
supposed,  you  know,  dear  mother,  to  be 
guiltless  of  all  love  for  match-making :  a 
true  Bheel,  she  is  a  devout  believer  in  art- 
magic.  There  were  the  motives,  and  there 
— in  the  shape  of  the  dead  monkey — was  the 
deed.  I  gave  poor  Thakali  to  understand 
most  clearly,  that,  beautiful  Khanums  or 
not,  she  must  never  think  again  of  interfer- 
ing in  any  possible  matrimonial  engagements 
for  me  :  that  she  would  rue  the  day  when 
ever  she  should  open  her  lips  to  any  human 
being  on  this  matter,  not  excepting  her 
trusty  Bikhu,  his  own  self:  that  the  sole 
other  condition  of  pardon  must  be  that  she 
should  wrap  the  deceased  in  an  old  shawl 
and  carry  the  corpse  to  the  Khanum  in  pri- 
vate, informing  her  that  he  had  drank  the 
powdered  sherbet,  which  must  account  for 
the  departure  of  Locksley  Sahib  without 
formal  leave-taking.  That  was  last  evening. 
I  am  writing  far  on  in  the  night,  meaning 
to  march  tw^o  hours  before  sunrise.  I  have 
not  quite  finished  my  despatches  for  the  Res- 
ident, and  must  not  dwell  much  longer  upon 
my  personal  adventures  to  yourself. 

"  So  Phil  has  actually  his  company  in  the 
Guards,  and  Avith  it  his  lieutenant-colonelcy. 
It  will  be  long  before  I  have  any  such  han- 
dle to  my  name,  being  only  lieutenant,  with- 
out the  colonel  appended.  After  all,  I  have 
no  right  to  complain  :  for  my  career  is  more 
anomalous,  in  soldiering,  than  his.  I  have- 
n't set  eyes  on  my  regiment,  or  foot  on  its 
parade  ground,  these  years  ! 

"  You  needn't  fear  any  farther  freaks  of 
the  Maharanee.  She  has  a  forgiving  dispo- 
sition when  the  first  fit  is  ofi"  her.  Besides 
which  I  am  far  enough  out  her  reach  at  Lock- 
selabad,  and  mean  to  sip  my  sherbet  cau- 
tiously for  six  months  at  least.  Love  and 
duty  to  father. 

*'  Your  own  son,  Ned." 


"  Loclcselabad. 
"  One  only  line,  dear  father,  to  tell  you 
that  the  current  of  my  life  is  once  more 
turned  —  into  the  long-dreamt-of  channel 
this  time.  I  shall  learn  under  a  great  sol- 
dier to  be  a  soldier  indeed  of  some  sort. 
God  grant  it  be  the  right.  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier wants  irregular  cavalry  for  his  coming 
campaign  in  Scinde.  I  am  ordered  to  march 
for  his  head-quarters  without  an  hour's  un- 
necessary delay.  Some  convention  of  our 
Government  with  this  semi-independent 
state  allows  our  services  to  be  at  its  disposal. 
Love  to  mother.  No  fear  of  the  Maharanee 
now,  you  may  tell  her.  If  I  can  find  means 
of  despatching  letters  on  the  march,  I  will ; 
but  if  none  come,  don't  fret,  as  the  possibil- 
ity is  problematical.  In  haste,  your  loving 
and  dutiful,  Ned." 

CHAPTER    XXni. 

"  Hech,  sirs,  joost  speer  at  him,"  quoth 
Sergeant  Macpherson,  with  a  significant  jerk 
of  his  canny  head  towards  a  little  sand- 
mound  outside  the  wall  of  Sukkur,  on  which 
the  general,  with  hands  folded  behind  his 
back,  stood  in  conversation  with  a  tall,  thin, 
elderly  oflUcer  and  a  younger  aide-de-camp. 

"  By  all  reule  he  suld  na  be  the  man  to 
fight  yon  hawk-nebbed  Baloochs,  ye  ken. 
'  Kites  dinna  pike  out  kites'  een',  they  say ; 
and  conseeder  the  neb  the  chief  carries  him- 
sel'." 

*'  Shure  thin,  sargint,  I'm  thinkin'  it's  the 
hoith  of  a  name  they  do  be  givin'  your  coun- 
thry  folk." 

"  AVhat  name  might  ye  be  sooggestin*, 
Corporal  Molony  ? "  said  the  Scot  after  a 
prickly  sort,  as  if  expecting  a  pluck  at  the 
thistle. 

"  Isn't  it  Sawnies  they  do  be  callin'  yez  ?  " 
inquired  the  corporal  in  the  most  aggravat- 
ing tone  of  insinuation. 

"  Augh'm  at  a  loss  to  pairceive  the  fitness 
o'  sic  an  appellation,"  retorted  Macpherson 
loftily,  yet  with  rising  choler  flushing  his 
broad  cheek-bones. 

Corporal  Molony  raised  his  voice  ;  it  must 
have  reached  the  sand-heap,  as  he  replied, — 

"  Shure  it's  none  but  a  Sawny,  sargint. 
wouldn't  know  the  differ  atwixt  kites  and  an 
aigle.  Jist  take  another  look  at  the  giner- 
al's  '  bake  '  agin,  will  yez  ?  " 

He  tapped  his  own  nose,  conspicuous  for 
a  simous  absence  of  convex  curvature,  with 
such  inimitable  drollery,  that  even  the  wrath- 
ful Caledonian  joined  in  the  guffaw. 

The  officers  could  not  resist ;  but  turned 
aside  to  hide  their  amusement. 
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"  Did  you  hear  that  saucy  rascal,  Blunt  ?  " 
asked  Sir  Charles. 

"  Oh,  hear  him  !  I  hear  too  much  of  him," 
answered  the  colonel.  "  He  is  a  corporal  of 
my  own  light  company,  and  always  *  a  skrim- 
maging  wid  his  tongue,'  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression." 

"  Looks  as  if  he'd  skirmish  with  some 
other  weapon,  too,"  said  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  True  for  you,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  he's 
a  smart  enough  soldier." 

There  was  not  much  wind  that  evening ; 
but  what  there  was  blew  from  the  desert. 
The  air  was  thick  with  a  sandy  haze,  nar- 
rowing the  horizon,  and  rendering  objects 
even  at  little  distance  almost  as  indistinct 
as  in  an  English  fog.  This  sort  of  mist  was 
thickened  in  one  direction  by  a  column  of 
rising  dust.  Out  of  it,  by  degrees,  emerged 
the  leading  files  of  a  small  body  of  mounted 
men. 

"  Well  horsed  !  "  observed  the  general, 
peering  through  his  spectacles.  "  Service- 
able uniform  and  equipment.  Bless  me. 
what  a  few  baggage  ponies !  What  I  like 
to  see  I  Know  the  corps  ?  "  he  asked  impa- 
tiently of  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Tell  the  officer  in  command  to  halt  his 
men  and  speak  with  me." 

"  What's  your  name,  sir  ;  and  what  force 
is  that  ?  " 

'*  Locksley,  general ;  Irregulars  from  the 
Trans-Nerbuddah." 

"  Who  raised  and  equipped  them  ?  " 

**  I  had  that  honor,  general." 

"  You  seem  to  have  done  it  well,  sir.  Is 
that  your  usual  amount  of  baggage  ?  " 

"I  can't  easily  make  it  less,  sir  ;  but  I  am 
particular  about  it." 

"  Right,  sir — quite  right.  The  things  are 
well  slung  too.  M'Murdo  must  see  these 
ponies." 

"  Your  voice  seems  to  come  back  to  me, 
sir,"  now  said  the  tall,  thin  colonel.  "  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  your  name  was 
Locksley  ?  " 

"  Ned  Locksley,  colonel,  at  your  service. 
Can't  you  mind  the  sea-mews  on  the 
Skerry  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  my  dear  boy !  "  cried  the 
old  soldier  in  ecstasy,  seizing  one  hand  in 
both  his  own.  "  The  turban  and  the  beard 
deceived  me.     He  is  a  chip  of  a  good  old 
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block.  Sir  Charles.    You  remember  Locks- 
ley  of  the  Welsh  Rangers  ?  " 

"  Killed  at  Corunna,  poor  fellow  ?  " 

"The  same.  This  Ned  is  his  grandson. 
Let  me  beg  your  favorable  regard  for  him." 

"  His  baggage  ponies  have  been  before- 
hand with  you,  colonel.  Your  grandfather 
was  a  fine  soldier,  sir,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Come  and  dine 
with  me  when  you've  seen  your  men  to  their 
quarters.  Know  Captain  Annesley  ?  I  dare 
say  he'll  show  you  the  quartermaster-gener- 
al's." 

Ned  and  the  aide-de-camp  went  their  way, 
their  elders  returning  slowly  in  another  di- 
rection. 

Having  filled,  so  long,  a  post  of  duty  so 
remote,  Ned  would  have  been  a  stranger 
among  his  comrades,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  meeting  with  Colonel  Blunt.  O'Brien 
was  the  only  man  of  his  own  standing  serv- 
ing with  Napier's  small  but  admirable  force. 
But  the  old  Peninsular  was  a  universal  fa- 
vorite throughout  it,  known,  esteemed,  and 
almost  loved  by  all.  His  friendship  was  a 
passport  not  only  to  the  chiefs  acquaintance, 
but  to  that  of  every  officer  in  camp.  Ned 
found  himself  in  double  sense  at  home.  At 
home  in  the  ready  brotherhood  of  his  brother 
officers ;  at  home  in  the  home-memories  of 
the  fatherly  veteran. 

"  I  was  old  Ned  Locksley's  recruit,  my 
boy,  and,  by  George,  you  are  mine.  You'd 
have  been  a  college  Don  by  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve, but  for  my  'listing  you  at  Freshet* 
You  should  have  taken  the  queen's  shilling 
though,  you  young  dog,  instead  of  John, 
Company's." 

"  You  know,  colonel,  I  said  if  ever  I  went 
soldiering  it  should  be  soldiering  in  earnest." 

"Yes,  and  sarve  your  impudence  right, 
you've  been  thief  catching  and  cow-keeping 
ever  since,  you  see." 

Ned  laughed, 
now,  sir,  I  hope,  at  all  events." 

"  Who'll  show  it  you  ?  One  of  old  Sir 
John  Moore's  boys,  at  last,  to  say  nothing  of 
old  Blunt  and  his  queen's  Light  Borderers." 

"No  nobler  tutors,  colonel.  They  can 
count  on  an  admiring  pupil.  Is  that  the 
Brunswicker's  book  under  your  surtout?  I 
think  I  see  the  stumpy,  square  outline  still." 

"  By  George,  boy !  So  you  remember 
that,  do  you  ?     Yes,   that's  my  devotional 


"  We  shall  see  soldiering 
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orderly  book,  as  ever.  *  Muss  oft  gelesen 
seyn.'    Eh  ?  " 

"  I  owe  you  more  for  that  bit  of  insight, 
colonel,  into  what  a  soldier's  mind  might  be, 
than  I  could  make  words  to  tell.  I've  tried 
to  follow  that  regulation  clause  of  it  myself, 
you  see." 

Out  of  the  looser  folds  of  his  half  eastern 
military  tunic  he  took  his  little  Testament 
and  tendered  it  to  the  old  officer. 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  Ned !  "  said  he  rev- 
erently. "  It's  better  than  the  Brunswicker, 
since  it  is  the  Word  itself.  But  the  Greek 
beats  me.  I  warn't  never  no  scholard  to 
brag  on,  and  found  the  Latin  tough  enough 
till  I  got  on  good  terms  with  it.  All  right ! 
Come  in !  " 

It  was  Captain  Annesley,  to  say  that  the 
Trans-Nerbuddahs  were  to  parade  at  day- 
light. 

"  He  wants  to  pick  a  few  likely  nags  and 
men  for  some  diversion  he  is  brooding.  A 
march  into  the  desert,  I  believe,  or  some  such 
hopeful  feat.  There  aint  a  vulture  there, 
I'm  told,  to  pick  a  fellow's  bones  even." 

"  But  they  bleach  nicely,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  I  lost  a  few  poor  fellows  three  marches  out 
of  Aden  once,  and  know  the  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  good-night,  gentlemen.  I  needn't 
say  the  chiefs  a  punctual  party,  Mr.  Locks- 
ley.'^ 

It  was  for  the  march  to  Emaumghur,  that 
unparalleled  act  of  happy  daring,  that  the 
great  soldier  was  picking  troopers.  Two 
hundred  horsemen  only  were  to  escort  into 
the  waste  less  than  four  hundred  infantry, 
mounted  for  the  nonce  on  camels.  Ned's 
heart  bounded  within  him,  as,  one  by  one, 
the  eagle-eyed  veteran  selected  five-and- 
twenty  of  his  men  for  service. 

"  Selection  good  ?  "  he  asked  of  Locksley 
when  they  had  formed  a  line  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  their  chaffing  comrades. 

Ned  went  very  carefully  down  it,  only 
halting  at  one  trooper  on  a  showy-looking 
horse. 

"  The  man's  thoroughly  good,  general ; 
but  the  horse  is  not  equal  to  its  appear- 
ance." 

'*  Pick  out  a  sounder,  then." 

Ned  obeyed.  As  the  proud  Ilajpoot  horse- 
man learnt  his  rejection,  a  tear  of  rage  and 
disappointment  rose  to  his  eyes.  The  gen- 
eral's glance  observed  it.  Master  of  every 
chord  which  thrilled  in  a  soldier's  breast,  of 


whatever  race  or  creed,  he  said  to  Locks- 
ley,— 

"  Make  it  clear  to  your  sowar  that  we  pass 
him  over  for  the  horse's  fault  alone.  Tell 
him  I  know  a  man  when  I  see  one  ;  and  he 
shall  be  my  orderly  the  first  great  fight." 

The  swarthy  features  were  radiant  again 
at  once.  The  Rajpoot  drev/  his  sword  and 
kissed  it  in  token  of  unalterable  fidelity. 

"  We  march  at  sundown  for  Emaumghur," 
then  said  the  general.  "  I  make  no  secret  of 
it ;  but  have  sent  on  to  warn  and  threaten 
the  Ameer." 

A  heavy  march  it  was  in  the  dark  night 
and  deep  sand.  An  awful  march,  next  day, 
under  the  scorching  sun.  No  forage,  and 
scanty  water,  at  the  camping  ground  when 
night  fell.  Even  two  hundred  horse  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  more  than  the  desperate 
adventure  would  allow.  Yet  after  that  sec- 
ond sifting,  when  two-thirds  of  the  cavalry 
were  sent  back,  fourteen  of  the  Trans-Ner- 
buddahs remained,  inclusive  of  the  one-eyed 
Jemadar  and  exclusive  of  their  leader,  Ned. 
Strange  magic  of  a  manly  mastermind! 
Under  a  Napier  that  weary  march  in  the 
howling  wilderness  was  like  a  martial  holi- 
day. When  the  very  camels  grew  faint  for 
want  of  such  poor  prickly  herbage  as  would 
satisfy  their  patient  hunger,  there  was  an 
amicable  struggle  between  the  horsemen  and 
the  undaunted  infantry,  for  the  honor  of 
hauling  up  the^  sand  steeps  the  dragging 
howitzers.  For  at  one  time  the  sand  stood 
heaped  and  hardened  almost  into  stone, 
stretching  into  table-lands  or  stiffening  ab- 
ruptly into  ridges  ;  at  another,  it  swept,  with 
mingled  shells  and  pebbles,  as  if  a  rapidly 
receding  tide  had  left  it,  round  thin  streaks 
of  vegetation  where  the  gazelles  found  covert 
and  the  wild  boars  a  lair.  Out  of  one  such 
scrubby  mockery  of  a  jungle  emerged,  one 
afternoon,  to  Ned's  amusement,  the  garru- 
lous Molony,  holding  at  arm's  length  a  stick, 
in  the  cleft  end  of  which  a  snake  was  wrig- 
gling- 

"  Yon's  a  rare  opheedian  ye*ve  captured, 
corporal !  "  said  Macpherson,  who  had  once 
done  hospital-sergeant's  duty,  and  affected 
scientific  phrase. 

**  O'Fidderan,  is  it,  thin  ?  Sorra  the  mor- 
sel more  than  Macpherson.  The  O'Fidde- 
rans  is  no  varmint ;  but  dacent  folk,  near 
Mallow,  mee  own  cousins,  by  the  mother's 
side.     O'Fidderan,  indeed !  " 
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"  Augh'm  nae  desirous  o'  geevin'  offence, 
corporal ;  but  that's  the  pheelosopher'  name 
for  serpents." 

"  More's  the  shame  for  thim,  miscallin'  o' 
craythurs.  Couldn't  they  spell  •'  snake,'  that 
they'd  write  O'Fidderan  short  for  sarpint  ?  " 

"  Ony  rate,  yon's  a  vara  curious  specimen. 
Ye'll  maybe  let  the  foreign  doctor  have  it  ?  " 

"  Furrin  docthor,  indeed !  Wid  his  name 
Mac  something.  That's  a  quare  way  to 
back  a  counthryman,  Misther  Macpherson  !  " 

"  Hoot,  man  !  Maximeelian's  the  gentle- 
man's name,  which  is  nae  name  of  ony  Scot- 
tish clan.     Augh  misdoot  he's  a  Gerrman." 

Max  Gervinus  was,  indeed,  a  thorough 
Teuton.  Blue-eyed  and  fair-haired,  tall, 
stout,  and  handsome,  he  had  in  nowise  de- 
generated from  such  ancestors  as  Tacitus 
drew.  His  mental  was  in  no  ridiculous  dis- 
proportion to  his  physical  stature.  He  might 
have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  public  life,  but 
for  his  birth,  as  subject  of  a  petty  state, 
where  cumbrous  artificial  restraints  cramped 
all  political  activity  within  boundaries  natu- 
rally very  narrow ;  where  military  life  of- 
fered no  prize  beyond  the  command  of  a 
small  contingent,  rarely  called  into  perma- 
nent, much  less,  into  active  existence  ;  and 
where  commercial  enterprise  itself  could 
scarcely  swell  beyond  the  limits  of  a  larger 
pedlaring.  Too  practical  to  float  into  the 
atmosphere  of  vague  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions, his  mind,  which  yet  partook  of  the 
speculative  German  temper,  had  launched 
itself  upon  the  sea  of  physical  research  and 
study.  Surgeon  and  physician,  he  was  a 
chemist,  a  botanist,  and  a  natural  historian. 
Anxious  to  enlarge,  not  in  mere  theory,  his 
field  of  view,  he  had  solicited  and  obtained 
the  post  of  personal  medical  attendant  to  a 
Serene  Highness,  of  royal  XJerman  blood, 
whose  spirit,  half  military  and  half  philo- 
sophical, was  sending  him  upon  what  he 
himself  was  pleased  to  designate  a  compre- 
hensive-objective politico-material  world's- 
observation-tour.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  genuineness  of  the  philosophical  element 
in  his  Serenity's  composition,  there  was  a 
fine  full  dash  of  hussar  blood  in  his  veins  ; 


and  the  gathering  of  Napier's  force  had  at- 
tracted him  irresistibly  to  Scinde.  He  had 
fruitlessly  solicited  leave  to  accompany  the 
flying  column  into  the  wilderness,  though 
volunteering  for  the  storming  party  when 
the  stronghold  should  be  reached.  But 
"  medicos  "  being  few,  and  Max  covenanting 
to  find  his  own  water,  and  to  act  under  or- 
ders as  might  any  British  assistant-surgeon,  • 
he  obtained  the  favor  denied  to  his  Serene 
patron,  and  was  permitted,  in  the  interests 
of  science,  to  risk  his  life  in  that  noble  fel- 
lowship. There  were  two  varieties  of  land- 
lizard,  he  assured  Ned  Locksley,  with  five  of 
sand-beetle,  to  be  found  in  the  Scindian 
desert,  the  securing  of  which,  or  of  any  of 
which,  would  amply  repay  him  for  any  dan-- 
ger  encountered  or  hardship  endured.  But 
his  language  and  bearing  made  it  evident  to 
all  that  he  was  no  mere  c^rackbrained  en-' 
thusiastic  sciolist.  His  childlike  simplic- 
ity took  nothing  from  his  vigorous  manli- 
ness, whilst  his  intellectual  accomplishments 
graced  without  overshadowing  his  transpar- 
ent amiability.  He  spoke  English  very 
fairly,  with  so  few  peculiarities,  that  the 
canny  Macpherson,  while  dubbing  him  the 
"  foreign  doctor,"  showed  only  characteristic 
caution  in  "  misdoubting "  of  his  national 
origin.  Ned  was  charmed  with  him,  with 
his  mingled  erudition  and  acuteness,  with 
his  conjectures  and  questions  concerning  men' 
or  beasts  in  the  remoter  hill-tracts  and  jun- 
gles. Long  before  Eraaumghur  was  reached, 
they  were  fast  friends.  That  kite's  nest  was 
empty,  as  all  men  know,  before  the  eagle's 
talons  could  claw  the  occupants.  Nothing 
remained  to  do  but  to  make  the  sticks  fly, 
and  take  wing  backward,  as  if  by  scent  of 
water,  to  the  shifting  banks  of  the  great  In- 
dus flood  again.  The  Trans-Nerbuddahs 
who  had  not  been  selected,  those  also  who 
were  sent  back  on  the  desert  march,  were 
all  somewhat  consoled  on  learning  that  there 
had  been  no  fight  after  all.  But  Nusred- 
deen  was  right  to  see  the  grinding  and  set- 
ting of  every  sword  throughout  the  squad- 
ron.    Meeanee  was  at  hand. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES.  * 

This  is  a  liberal  age.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  it  long  enough  have  witnessed  many 
opposites  brought  together,  and  many  causes 
of  separation  done  away.  But  one  distinc- 
tion remains,  strange  to  say,  as  sharp  as 
ever,  in  spite  of  innumerable  influences  de- 
liberately and  accidentally  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  old  social  barrier  between 
Church  and  Dissent  stands,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  firm  and  unshaken.  Low  Churchmen 
court  Dissenting  ministers,  disown  all  difier- 
ence  of  feeling  or  position,  call  them  dear 
brothers  in  pulpits  and  on  platforms — meet, 
too,  on  solemn  stated  occasions  afl"ecting  to 
be  social  intercourse — but,  practically,  noth- 
ing comes  of  it.  Their  families  stand  aloof. 
The  vicar  patronizes  the  Baptist  minister, 
who,  in  his  turn,  compliments  the  church- 
man ;  but  the  vicar's  wife  has  no  friendship 
with  the  minister's  "  partner."  Her  daugh- 
ters never  flirt  with  his  sons,  or  form  inti- 
macies with  his  girls.  K  accident  or  public 
duty  bring  them  together  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  efi'ect  is  only  to  make  all  sides  realize  an 
uncongenial  element,  and  to  render  them 
more  shy  of  each  other  for  the  future.  And 
as  it  is  with  the  pastors,  so  with  their  con- 
gregations. The  layman  knows  no  more  of 
the  social  inner  life  of  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ter than  he  ever  did.  How,  and  when,  if 
ever,  he  unbends  from  that  peculiar  guarded 
sectarian  precision  which  marks  person  and 
demeanor  out  of  doors,  is  still  a  perplexity 
to  him.  He  cannot  help  a  sense  of  pity  at 
a  life  of  obscure  sacrifice  which  he  cannot 
understand,  simply  because  it  never  touches 
on  his  experience.  People  may  say  that  the 
difference  of  social  standing  is  the  cause  of 
the  barrier  we  have  assumed,  but  this  only 
removes  the  question  a  step  further.  Why 
does  not  Dissent  rise  in  social  standing  ? 
Why  do  people  leave  it  as  they  get  on  in  the 
world  ?  Upon  all  such  points  the  very  can- 
did, and  we  think  able  book  before  us  throws 
a  light. 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  possibly  know 
very  little  of  Angell  James.  Nevertheless, 
his  name  is  a  household  word,  and  has  been 
any  time  these  forty  years,  with  an  influential 

*  L\fe  and  Letters  of  John  Anf/ell  James.  In- 
cluding an  unfinished  Autobiography.  By  II.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.,  his  Colleague  and  Successor.  Lon- 
doa  :  Kisbet. 


portion  of  the  religious  world,  as  one  pre-emi- 
nent for  what  they  call  *'  pulpit-power,"  who 
was  the  orator  of  the  platform,  and  whose 
writings  had  a  circulation  which  many  a 
world-wide  reputation  might  envy ;  and  his 
history  is  here  given  with  a  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  theme  which  have 
their  efi'ect  upon  the  general  reader.  For 
six  hundred  octavo  pages  we  are  made  to  see 
things  from  a  Nonconformist  point  of  view. 
Here  neither  the  biographer  nor  his  subject 
shows  even  a  moment's  sense  of  depressing 
obscurity.  Angell  James  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  vain  man,  but  we  find  him 
regarding  his  own  "  career  as  the  most  won- 
derful thing  he  had  ever  known,  as  he  con- 
templates the  standing  that  has  been  as- 
signed to  him  in  this  extraordinary  age ; " 
and  of  his  congregation  he  can  speak  as  of 
a  "  church  on  which  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shone  with  unclouded  splendor ; "  and  though 
this  sounds  to  us  superlative  language,  it 
is  probably  not  more  than  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  readers  for  whom  the  book 
is  mainly  designed,  and  who  are  justified  in 
regarding  its  subject  as  an  honor  to  their 
system,  and  a  crowning  example  of  what 
Dissent  may  achieve.  Not  that  he  had  in 
him  the  spirit  of  schism  and  division,  but, 
finding  himself  in  that  religious  section, 
from  the  time  he  thought  at  all,  he  implicitly 
received  and  made  the  best  of  it.  Thus  he 
may  be  accepted  as  a  favorable  type  of  sec- 
tarianism. Its  influences  worked  on  a  good 
soil ;  his  religion  was  genuine,  zealous,  de- 
voted ;  his  practice  was  in  strict  conformity 
to  it,  and  represents  in  all  its  main  points — 
in  its  strictness,  in  its  laboriousness,  in  its 
uniform  consistency  —  the  Puritan  ideal. 
Yet  we  must  say  it  gives  a  view  of  social 
life,  cold  and  very  far  from  generous,  and 
accounting  for  the  social  isolation  we  have 
noted  from  causes  that  lie  deeper  than  mere 
standing  and  position.  The  child  who  starts 
in  life  under  the  impression  that  all  the 
neighbors,  people  who  live  respectably  and 
go  to  church  every  Sunday,  "  are  sinners," 
and  "  the  world  "  —  who  hears  the  term 
Christian  even  applied  as  a  mark  of  exclu- 
sivencss  and  separation — stands  in  a  per- 
fectly difierent  relation  to  society,  and  learns 
wholly  difierent  lessons  from  it,  from  another 
who  regards  those  around  it  with  a  sense  of 
fellowship,  as  inheritors  of  the  same  tradi- 
tions, as  subject  to  the  same  influences,  as 
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members  of  one  vast  community  of  which  it 
is  proud  to  feel  part,  sharing  the  same  his- 
tory, and  looking  forward  to  the  same  fu- 
ture. Religious  exclusiveness  in  childhood 
— and  in  a  sectarian  community  consisting 
mainly  of  one  class  this  may  be  carried  out 
without  the  counteracting  influences  which 
•will  interpose  themselves  in  a  national  relig- 
ion— a  life  of  prohibitions  where  books, 
society,  intercourse,  and  amusements  are 
hedged  round  with  innumerable  prominent 
obtrusive  vetoes,  has  a  dwarfing  efiect  on 
the  dawning  imagination,  on  the  faculties 
which  impart  a  tone  of  poetry  to  society,  and 
sweeten  life,  which  those  who  enforce  it  know 
little  about,  and  perhaps  care  less,  but  which 
painfully  explains  a  great  deal  which  might 
otherwise  puzzle  us. 

Angell  James*  parents,  small  tradespeople 
in  Dorsetshire,  were  both  Dissenters.  His 
mother,  he  tells  us — we  presume  in  deference 
to  the  popular  interest  in  the  mothers  of 
great  men — was  a  "  good  but  not  a  great 
woman."  He  himself  was  sent  to  a  com- 
mon school,  where  he  manifested  so  little 
zeal  for  learning  that  when,  in  after  years,  a 
schoolfellow  was  told  he  had  become  an  emi- 
nent preacher,  he  exclaimed,  "What,  iliih 
thick-headed  fool !  why  he  was  fit  for  noth- 
ing but  fighting."  But  though  the  future 
preacher  showed  no  precocious  gifts  or 
graces,  he  had  a  distinct  theory  of  religion 
in  his  mind  derived  from  his  mother.  We 
see  it  in  the  history  of  his  conversion,  and 
in  his  natural  use  of  a  certain  phraseology. 
What  would  be  cant  in  others  he  uses  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  native  tongue.  Low 
Churchmen  Avho  talk  in  the  same  way  can- 
not do  it  as  naturally ;  we  see  they  are  con- 
scious of  an  easier  mode  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  At  the  usual  age,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  linen-draper.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
became  aware  of  religious  impressions  and 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  pious 
cobbler.  We  read  immediately  after  of  a 
call  to  the  ministry ;  and  his  father,  who  de- 
serves throughout  more  tenderness  than  his 
son  bestows  on  his  memory,  sends  him  to  the 
Nonconformist  College  at  Gosport,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years,  making  such  use  of 
its  advantages  as  was  compatible  with  his 
being  put  on  the  "  preaching  list  at  seven- 
teen," and  being  sent  out  to  preach  to  vil- 
lage congregations. 

Mr.  James  was  an  eminently  consistent 


character,  but  he  has  to  confess  to  certain 
lapses  in  this  stage  of  his  career.  He  was  a 
boy,  after  all,  with  some  of  a  boy's  light- 
heartedness,  struggling  against  the  tram- 
mels gathering  round  him  which  it  was  the 
fii'st  business  of  the  system  to  impose.  At 
sixteen,  he  had  given  the  cobbler  "  occasion 
to  grieve  over  him  "  by  going  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  an  election  ball — not  that  he  could 
dance,  but  just  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
He  was  also  "betrayed  into  another  incon- 
sistency by  going  to  see  a  mimic  play,  got 
up  by  some  young  men  of  the  town  ;  "  but 
here  his  conscience  so  sharply  rebuked  him, 
that  he  rushed  out,  expecting  the  beam  over 
his  head  to  crush  him.     Nor  was  this  all : — 

"  When  I  had  been  in  Gosport  a  year,  he 
writes,  I  was  sent  out  to  preach  in  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  the  county,  such  as 
Southampton,  Lymington,  Romsey.  In  the 
latter  place  I  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion 
which  excited  some  prejudice  against  me 
among  the  serious  people.  One  of  the  dea- 
cons, or  principal  people,  gave  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  majority  of  his  only  son  and 
child.  A  dance  was  got  up,  in  which  I  joined, 
and  manifested  a  degree  of  levity  in  other 
ways.  Some  of  the  congregation  would  not 
come  again  to  hear  me  preach.  I  did  wrong, 
clearly  wrong  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  act  was  a 
thoughtless  folly,  and  shows  upon  what  slen- 
der threads  hang  our  reputation  and  useful- 
ness ;  yet  some  excuse  might  have  been 
made  for  a  youth  only  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age." 

We  believe  Roman  Catholicism  is  just  as 
rigid  in  the  suppression  of  the  youthful  ele- 
ment in  those  set  apart  in  boyhood  for  its 
ministry.  In  both  cases,  this  accounts  for 
a  certain  air  and  cut,  the  token  of  subjection 
to  public  opinion,  before  the  individual  char- 
acter has  had  time  to  express  itself  in  such 
a  manner.  Mr.  James  has  to  lament  in  the 
students  of  the  college  he  subsequently  vis- 
ited, "  the  excess  of  hilarity  and  unsancti- 
fied  levity  "with  which,  in  this  their  last 
refuge,  they  were  apt  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  restraint  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  for  nature  will  avenge 
itself  for  unnatural  restrictions.  He  himself, 
having  developed  a  real  turn  for  preaching,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  pitied.  He  had  more  thaa 
enough  of  excitement.  The  Congregationals 
have  evidently  a  taste  for  boy-jn-eachers. 
We  read  of  one  who  owed  much  of  his  popu- 
larity to  "  the  youthful  beauty  of  his  appear- 
j  ance ;  "  and  the  sensation  is  no  ^onht piquant, 
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of  seeing  a  boy  act  his  part  with  precocious 
gravity,  and  exhort  his  elders  with  confi- 
dence, unction,  and  thunder.  Before  Angell 
James  was  twenty  he  was  sent  as  a  "  supply  " 
to  Birmingham,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  the 
*'  Church-meeting  in  Carr's-lane,"  where  he 
made  his  debut  with  a  coolness  which  he  af- 
terwards wondered  at,  considering  the  age 
and  gravity  of  his  audience.  He  so  charmed 
them,  however,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
they  pressed  him  to  stay  amongst  them  : — 

"  It  was  a  rather  peculiar  and  striking 
scene,  and  a  trial  of  his  humility,  to  see  a 
youth  of  nineteen  surrounded  by  seven  ven- 
erable men,  who  were  tendering  to  him  the 
oversight  of  their  own  souls,  and  that  of  the 
Church  which  they  represented." 

One  of  these  ancients  might  be  supposed  to 
have  placed  his  head  on  those  young  shoul- 
ders, to  judge  by  the  weight  and  preternatural 
gravity  of  manner  with  which  these  offers  are 
acceded  to,  both  viva  voce  and  by  an  epistle. 
It  is  altogether  a  new  phase  of  human  nature 
to  those  who  know  boys  mainly  as  turned 
out  by  public  schools  and  universities.  The 
connection  thus  early  formed  lasted  for  life. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  same  place  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  with  increasing  popularity — 
a  centre  for  the  Congregationalists  both  of 
England  and  America.  This  tells  well  for 
the  Voluntary  system,  of  which  he  was  a 
warm  advocate  ;  but  he  was  not  one  to  press 
any  system  to  an  extreme,  and  he  seems 
early  to  have  discovered  the  best  way  to 
make  it  answer — by  rendering  himself,  that 
is,  as  little  dependent  on  it  as  possible. 

It  is  not  in  nature  to  resist  a  smile  over 
the  simple  straightforward  history  of  his  two 
marriages.  If  there  was  any  step  in  his  ca- 
reer which  he  regarded  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction, both  for  the  motive  and  the  accom- 
plishment, it  was  having  secured  for  himself 
in  succession  two  rich  wives,  and  he  ^vrites 
for  readers  on  whom  he  securely  depends  for 
an  undoubting  approval.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  do  not  withhold  ours,  but  the 
world  will  not  the  less  have  lost  its  romance 
when  the  reign  of  Congregationalism  sets  in. 
Our  hero  found  himself  at  twenty  with  a 
"  Church  "  and  a  small  pittance,  but  with- 
out a  home.  A  wife  was  a  very  natural  idea 
to  enter  into  any  youth's  head  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  began  to  give  much  thought  to 
this  "  momentous  matter."    In  this  emer- 
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gency,  Providence,  he  piously  tells  us, "  chose 
better  for  me  than  I  should  have  chosen  for 
myself;  "  and  he  considers  that  he  was  di- 
rected from  above  to  choose  a  plain  woman, 
older  than  himself,  but  with  position,  money, 
and  the  home  he  wanted  : — 

**  I  had  been  one  day  most  earnestly  pray- 
ing for  divine  direction  in  this  important 
step,  and  during  prayer  Frances  Smith  oc- 
curred with  such  force  to  my  mind,  that  I 
considered  it  an  indication  of  Providence 
that  my  attention  should  be  directed  to  her." 

"Without  such  interposition  he  implies  that 
he  might  have  overlooked  her  high  qualities 
in  favor  of  more  open  attractions ;  for,  he 
tells  us,  "  this  dear  eminent  woman  had  few 
personal  charms;"  "she  had  little  spright- 
liness  or  vivacity;"  "her  demeanor  was 
grave,  but  by  no  means  gloomy."  Such 
early  prudence  of  choice  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  his  congregation,  and  to  all  parties 
except  the  lady's  friends,  and  the  marriage 
proved  a  very  happy  one  during  the  ten  years 
it  lasted.  He  may  well  exhort  young  min- 
isters by  his  example  against  *'  hasty  ill- 
formed  matches."  Three  years  after  the 
death  of  this  lady  we  have  the  account  of  his 
second  marriage,  and  his  first  experience 
served  so  prudent  a  man  as  a  precedent  in 
his  next  choice,  for  here  again  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  chosen  by  mere  dictate  o{ 
feeling : — 

"By  God's  good  Providence  I  was  di- 
rected to  one  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  the 
successor  of  my  first  wife,  and  this  is  saying 
much.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Neale, 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  had  been  sought 
by  many,  but  she  was  reserved  for  me.  .  .  . 
His  widow  w^as  left  without  family,  and  in 
the  possession  of  property  (subject  to  som% 
charitable  bequests,  which  she  liberally  car- 
ried out)  to  the  amount  of  £20,000.  .  .  . 
Possessed  of  a  masculine  understanding, 
great  public  spirit,  equal  liberality,  and  emi- 
nently prudent,  she  was  well  fitted  for  the  sta- 
tion into  which  Providence  now  brought  her. 
She  had  her  failings  ;  but  they  were  very 
light  and  small  compared  with  her  many  and 
eminent  virtues." 

Again  he  recommends  his  example  to  young 
ministers : — 

"  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  com- 
parative failure  of  many  of  our  ministers  in 
their  public  career  is  owing  to  unsuitable 
marriages.  They  are  in  haste  to  be  married, 
and  often  make  most  unwise  selections.  .  .  . 
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It  is  but  rarely  that  a  student  makes  a  wise 
choice.  The  result  is,  a  frivolous,  weak, 
moneyless,  thriftless  woman  becomes  his 
wife—a  young  family  comes  on — difficulties 
increase — a  small  stipend,  hardly  sufficient 
to  obtain  necessaries,  is  all  they  have  to  de- 
pend upon,  the  spirit  of  the  husband  and  tne 
father  is  broken,  and  he  wears  out  a  life_  in 
moving  from  church  to  church,  without  being 
useful  anywhere." 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  what  becomes 
of  the  Voluntary  system  if  it  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  rich  wives  ?  Again,  he  is  congratu- 
lated by  his  congregation  upon  "  his  most 
interesting  and  honorable  connection."  A 
rich  London  widow,  the  friend  of  Rowland 
Hill,  would  represent  wealth,  rank,  and  fash- 
ion to  the  "  church  in  Carrs-lane."  Per- 
haps it  might  have  cast  a  shade  over  their 
expectations  had  they  known  that  this  aus- 
tere female  was  entering  on  her  sphere 
'•resolving  to  do  her  utmost  to  discourage 
worldliness  among  the  more  wealthy  people 
in  her  husband's  congregation,"  and  that 
from  her  arrival  their  tea-parties  would  lose 
the  distinction  of  their  honored  pastor's 
presence.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  unmixed  gain 
,in  this  world,  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that 
the  severity  of  this  lady's  views,  and  her 
masculine  power  of  carrying  them  out,  was 
almost  too  much  for  her  husband  ;  and  that 
possibly  a  more  dependent  wife,  though  with 
less  money,  might  have  suited  his  nervous 
system  better.  It  does  not  seem  a  right 
state  of  things  for  the  asceticism  to  be  on  the 
wife's  side.  For  about  twenty  years  of  his 
life  the  popular  preacher  was  afflicted  with 
such  a  nervous  affection  as  obliged  him  grad- 
ually to  give  up  all  engagements  away  from 
home.  It  became  a  mania,  which  he  thus 
describes  to  a  friend  :•— 


"  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  idiosyn- 
crasy under  which  I  labor.  It  is  something 
like  this  :  I  make  a  promise  to  preach  ;  after 
awhile  I  am  somewhat  poorly ;  I  wake  up 
in  the  night — the  promise  comes  up  like  a 
spectre  before  me  ;  it  is  a  trifling  concern — 
no  matter,  it  is  a  concern,  it  is  a  future.  I 
cannot  sleep  ;  I  rise  uncomfortable,  and  con- 
tinue so  through  the  day.  I  go  to  bed  dread- 
ing I  shall  not  sleep ;  the  prediction  verifies 
itself.  Then  I  calculate  there  are  so  many 
weeks  to  intervene,  and  that  I  shall  not  sleep 
comfortably  till  it  is  over ;  and  how  can  I 
endure  broken  rest  so  long  ?  By  this  time 
the  matter  has  got  hold  of  me,  and  neither 
reason  nor  religion  can  throw  it  off;  and 
where  others  would  find  that  which  they 
would  never  think  about  for  a  moment  till 
the  time  comes,  I  find  that  which  darkens 
every  moment  till  it  is  past.  It  is  not,  ob- 
serve, a  dread  of  the  service  itself,  but  a 
dread  that  I  shall  not  sleep  till  it  is  over." 

This  is  strange  in  a  man  who  could  commit 
a  sermon  two  hours  long  to  memory  with- 
out misplacing  a  word,  and  hold  his  immense 
audience  in  breathless  attention  till  it  was 
over. 

We  have  commented  on  topics  occupying 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  book,  which  en- 
ters largely  on  his  public  labors — his  contro- 
versies with  our  Church — his  correspondence 
with  American  ministers — his  efforts  to  get 
up  Revivals  in  England  after  their  example 
— his  great  work.  The  Anxious  Inquirer, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  this  movement — his 
curious  scheme  for  converting  China  by 
throwing  into  that  country  a  million  of  Tes- 
taments, as  it  were  from  the  clouds — and  his 
originating  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  by  his  son 
on  his  home  life,  written  with  a  truth,  candor, 
and  graphic  skill  which  give  it  a  very  hon- 
orable place  amongst  religious  biographies. 


Effect  of  Music  on  the  Sick. — The  ef- 
fect of  music  on  the  sick  has  been  scarcely  at  ffll 
noticed.  In  fact  its  expensiveness,  as  it  is  now, 
makes  any  general  application  of  it  out  of  the 
question.  1  will  only  remark  here  that  wind 
instruments,  including  the  human  voice,  and 
stringed  instruments,  capable  of  continuous 
sound,  have  generally  a  beneficial  effect — while 


the  piano-forte,  w-ith  such  instruments  as  have 
no  cotuinuity  of  sound,  have  just  the  reverse. 
The  finest  piano-forte  playing  will  damage  the 
sick,  while  an  air  like  "  Home,  sweet  home," 
or  "  Assisa  al  pie  d'un  salice,"  on  the  most  or- 
dinary grinding  organ,  will  sensibly  soothe 
them — and  this  is  quite  independent  of  associa- 
tion.— Florence  Nightingale. , 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND   AUTS  FOR  AUGUST. 

Now  that  it  is  settled  that  the  new  For- 
eign Office  shall  be  Palladian,  and  not 
Gothic,  to  the  disappointment  of  those  -who 
prefer  the  picturesque  pointed  style  ;  that 
Birmingham  talks  of  building  an  exchange, 
and  Boston,  in  New  England,  of  establish- 
ing a  zoological  garden  ;  that  locomotives 
can  cross  the  Rhine  by  a  handsome  railway 
bridge  at  Kehl ;  that  Lieutenants  Smith  and 
Porcher  of  the  royal  navy  have  dug  up  fine 
statues  in  ancient  Gyrene,  and  are  prosecut- 
ing their  search  for  more  ;  that  Lord  Somers 
points  out  Cilicia  as  a  promising  region  to 
explore  for  remains  of  early  Christian  art ; 
that  Mr.  Lough  has  shown  what  a  noble  me- 
morial of  George  Stephenson  he  will  one  day 
erect  at  Newcastle ;  that  Sheffield  has  set  up 
a  statue  to  James  Montgomery ;  that  H.M.S. 
Icarus  is  pursuing  her  fishery-protection 
cruise  round  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  the  *'  Gorilla  controversy  "  has  ended 
for  the  present  by  a  purchase  of  certain  of 
the  monsters  for  £500  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  that  holiday-time  has  come  to  Par- 
liament as  well  as  people  :  now  that  all  this 
is  done  or  doing,  Manchester,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, has  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion within  its  walls  shall  not  be  in  any  way 
backward ;  and  as  Mr.  William  Fairbairn  is 
president,  and  will  deliver  the  thirty-first 
annual  address,  we  may  be  sure  that  me- 
chanical science,  at  least,  will  have  due  con- 
sideration. That  good  work  will  be  done 
by  the  sections,  is  confidently  anticipated  : 
astronomy  has  made  progress,  and  now  that 
the  spectroscope  is  available  for  observation 
of  the  sun,  the  communications  on  that  sub- 
ject will  be  unusually  interesting.  The  Earl 
of  Bosse  has  made  further  observations  of  the 
nebula?,  and  discovered  that  the  spiral  form 
is  the  most  prevalent  in  those  far-remote 
and  mysterious  objects.  He  finds  reason  to 
believe,  moreover,  that  they  move,  having 
some  sort  of  rotation,  so  that  the  study  of 
the  nebulee  appears  to  be  at  present  richer 
in  promise  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Interesting  facts  in  geology  and  ethnology 
may  also  be  looked  for,  and  additional  par- 
ticulars on  a  question  which  has  been  some- 
what vexed  of  late  ;  namely,  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  brain  as  between  man  and 


the  ape.  One  of  our  ablest  ethnologists  has 
just  returned  from  a  journey  to  Denmark, 
during  which  he  searched  some  of  the  so- 
called  "  kitchen-middens  " — ancient  refuse- 
heaps,  contaiiling  bones,  shells,  and  flint 
implements  of  various  kinds,  which,  judging 
from  appearances,  were  thrown  aside  as  rub- 
bish by  the  early  tribes  of  the  stone  period. 
The  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  have  come 
to  some  very  important  conclusions  from  the 
relics  discovered  in  these  primeval  **  mid- 
dens," which  may  tend  to  elucidate  yet  a 
little  more  the  early  history  of  mankind. — 
Mr.  Archibald  Geikie,  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
concludes  that  an  upheaval  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  since  the 
Boman  invasion.  In  one  locality,  this  up- 
heaval amounts  to  as  much  as  twenty-five 
feet,^  and  the  inference  from  the  facts  is, 
that  if  such  a  change  could  occur  without 
attracting  notice  during  its  slow  progress, 
former  changes  could  in  like  manner  occur, 
and  that  many  great  ones  have  taken  place 
since  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth. — 
Mr.  Bryson  brings  forward  further  evidence 
as  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  granite,  and  de- 
monstrates the  fact  by  instrumental  means. 
In  common  with  Mr,  Sorby,  whose  interest- 
ing researches  into  this  subject  we  have 
ah'eady  noticed,  he  finds  fluid  cells  in  all  the 
specimens  of  granite  which  he  has  hitherto 
examined. — Another  geological  fact  worthy 
of  notice  is  that,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  explorers  who  surveyed  the  American 
continent  from  Canada  to  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  Vancouver's  Island,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  lignite  in  certain  localities,  which 
has  long  been  worked  as  fuel  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  is  in  request  for 
steamers  on  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  it  is 
convertible  into  gas,  as  may  be  proved  at 
some  future  day  by  the  towns  of  New  Colum- 
bia.— This  mention  of  American  exploration 
reminds  us  that  Captain  Parker  Snow  has 
been  makingpreparations,  though  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  means  of  completing  them, 
to  sail  in  the  discovery  yacht  Endeavor,  to 
carry  out,  if  possible,  his  scheme  of  discov- 
ering further  relics  of  Sir  John  Franldin's 
expedition.  It  is  his  design,  should  the 
state  of  the  ice  in  Baflin's  Bay  favor  quick 
progress,  to  replenish  his  stores  from  those 
left  on  Beechey  Island  by  former  expedi- 
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tions,  and  push  on  to  winter  In  King  Wil- 
liam's Land,  which,  in  his  opinion,  has 
been  by  no  means  sufficiently  searched. 

A  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Paris,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  has  dis- 
covered a  process  by  which  the  blossom  of 
the  purple  lilac  can  be  made  to  appear 
white,  by  preventing  the  development  of  the 
natural  color.  The  process  is  to  plant  the 
trees  in  a  hothouse  which,  facing  the  north, 
receives  no  direct  rays  from  the  sun,  but 
only  a  diffused  light,  until  the  buds  and 
blossoms  are  about  to  burst,  v.'hen  the  light 
is  completely  excluded  by  shutters,  except- 
ing now  and  then  a  faint  ray  introduced 
through  a  narrow  slit.  In  this  condition  of 
darkness,  the  coloring  principle  is  kept  in 
abeyance,  and  the  flowers  come  forth'  per- 
fectly white  ;  but  the  leaves  having  been  in 
a  more  advanced  state  than  the  blossom  at 
the  time  of  seclusion,  retain  their  natural 
color.  By  similar  treatment,  red  roses  may 
be  changed  to  white,  and  other  flovrcrs  will 
probably  be  found  susceptible  of  the  same 
influence  ;  a  curious  interference  truly  with 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

A  simple  remedy  for  the  grapo  disease  has 
been  successfully  tried  for  three  successive 
years  by  a  cultivator  in  the  wine-producing 
districts  of  France.  He  had  noticed  the 
efficacy  of  lime  in  preventing  the  accumula- 
tion of  moss  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  pre- 
serving wheat  from  the  rot,  and  he  gave  a 
coat  of  whitewash  to  all  his  vines,  particu- 
larly to  the  young  wood,  and  found  that  the 
branches  lost  the  red  spots  indicative  of  the 
malady,  and  recovered  their  normal  color. 
He  now  applies  the  whitewash  immediately 
after  the  pruning,  v/hereby  the  trouble  is 
diminished  ;  and  referring  to  this  year's  op- 
erations, he  says  the  diflerence  between  the 
appearance  of  his  vines,  which  were  limed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  and  his 
neighbors',  which  were  not  limed  at  all,  was 
astonishing.  Moreover,  the  coat  of  white- 
wash protected  the  young  leaf-buds  from  the 
early  spring  frosts. 

M.  Fremy  has  been  investigating  the 
composition  and  manner  of  production  of 
gums  in  the  vegetable  organization  ;  a  sub- 
ject but  little  inquired  into,  yet  fraught  with 
important  results.  Seeing  that  with  a  com- 
bination of  lime  and  an  acid  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  sort  of  gum-arabic,  we  shall  per- 
haps hear  of  the  production  of  other  kinds 


By  treating 


of  gums  by  artificial  means 
antimony  in  a  certain  way.  Dr.  Stcnhouse 
has  discovered  that  it  can  be  converted  into 
what  is  now  known  in  the  market  as  Patent 
Antimony  Paint,  which  possesses  none  of 
the  deleterious  qualities  of  white-lead,  and 
costs  less.  Besides  being  lower  in  price 
than  the  lead,  a  given  quantity  will  cover 
one-fourth  more  of  surface  ;  while,  for  out- 
door work,  it  is  much  more  durable.  Dr. 
Stenhouse  is  known  for  his  fruitful  re- 
searches into  the  chemical  constituents  of 
various  vegetable  products ;  he  has  now 
added  to  the  list  by  discovering  that  a  white 
crystalline  substance  can  be  extracted  in 
considerable  quantities  from  the  bark  of  the 
larch.  This  substance  is  pleasantly  aro- 
matic ;  but  what  its  economical  uses  are, 
remains  to  be  investigated. — It  appears  that 
there  is  now  something  in  common  between 
crockery  and  carpentry,  for  silicate  of  pot- 
ash is  found  to  be  an  excellent  material  for 
rejoining  broken  earthenware,  glass  or  stone, 
and  with  such  strength,  that  the  articles  will 
not  break  a  second  time  in  the  same  place  j 
while  carpenters  and  joiners  may  use  it  as  a 
substitute  for  glue,  and  with  especial  ad- 
vantage in  constructions  exj^osed  to  the 
weather. — "  The  army  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be,"  is  the  desponding  remark  of  a  few  per- 
sonages of  the  old  school,  who  sec  in  change 
a  confession  of  weakness  ;  but  those  who 
think  and  see  otherwise  will  learn  with  satis- 
faction that  a  professorship  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine as  well  as  of  Hygiene  has  been  establish- 
ed in  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Chatham. 
Wo  trust  that  one  consequence  will  be  a 
diminished  mortality  among  our  troops  at 
stations  between  the  tropics  in  the  next  offi- 
cial report  on  the  health  of  the  army. — The 
Medical  Society  of  Boston  (Massachusetts) 
ofier  a  prize  for  a  paper  on  the  accidents 
that  ensue  from  the  use  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form ;  on  their  nature,  and  on  the  means  of 
prevention. — The  Croonian  Lecture  of  the 
Royal  Society,  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Brown- 
Sequard,  *'  On  the  Relations  between  Mus- 
cular Irritability,  Cadaveric  Rigidity,  and 
Putrefaction,"  set  forth  a  number  of  inter- 
esting physiological  facts.  Popularly  ex- 
plained, the  term  irritability  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  full  power  or  vigor  ;  and 
with  this  in  mind  it  will  be  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  main  argument  of  the  lecture ; 
namely,  that  the  less  of  muscular  irritability 
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in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  whether  in  ;  tion  is  beyond  question,  saw  no  lines  what- 
man  or  animals,  the  more  rapidly  does  pu-  j  ever.     Mr.  De  la  Rue  endeavored  to  obtain 


trefaction  set  in.  It  was  noticed  at  Solferi- 
no,  that  the  corpses  of  those  killed  in  the 
morning,  when  the  muscular  system  was 
vigorous,  decomposed  after  a  longer  interval 
than  those  killed  in  the  evening,  exhausted 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  flesh  of  overdriven  cattle  becomes 
very  soon  tainted  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

From  a  series  of  observations  carried  on 
at  Manchester,  Dr.  Thomas  Mofiat  is  of 
opinion  that  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres 
are  more  likely  to  occur  in  stormy  seasons, 
especially  storms  of  hail  and  snow,  than  at 
other  times.  The  diseases  referred  to  are 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  vertigo,  diar- 
rhoea, vomiting,  and  cramps  ;  and  many  per- 
sons will  perhaps  be  able  to  remember  cases 
which  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory  ;  but  we 
think  that  long-continued  observations  in 
places  Mide  apart  would  be  required  before 
it  could  be  established  that  there  is,  in  real- 
ity, "  an  intimate  connection  between  hail 
and  snow  showers,  stormy  weather  and  elec- 
tricity, and  certain  forms  of  disease." 

Astronomers  are  now  pretty  well  agreed. 


a  photographic  image  of  it,  but  though  he 
focused  the  comet  for  full  fifteen  minutes, 
not  the  slightest  efiect  was  produced.  And 
yet  the  illuminating  power  was  great,  for  it 
threw  a  light  upon  the  sea  equal  to  that  of  a 
young  moon. 

Some  time  ago,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, Mr.  Airy  recommended  that  as  the 
minor  planets  had  become  numerous,  much 
time  and  labor  would  be  saved,  if  instead  of 
the  places  of  the  whole  number  being  calcu-  , 
lated  annually  by  each  observatory  in  Eu- 
rope, an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  a 
division  of  labor.  The  subject  was  further 
discussed  by  the  congress  of  German  astron- 
omers which  met  last  year  at  Berlin  ;  and 
we  believe  that  a  distribution  of  the  small 
planets  among  certain  observatories  will  ere 
long  be  made.  The  necessity  for  the  distri- 
bution becomes  every  year  greater  by  reason 
of  the  increasing  number,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent seventy.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  record, 
that  twelve  of  these  threescore-and-ten  were 
discovered  at  the  late  Mr.  Bishop's  observa- 


that  the  comet  which  took  them  by  surprise  |  tory  in  the  Regent's  Park.     The  congress 
on  the  30th  of  June  last,  is  not  the  famous   above  mentioned  meet  this  month  at  Dres- 


comet  of  Charles  V.,  nor  any  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  their  science.   In 


den,  to  deliberate  on  a  further  distribution  ; 
— namely,    the   observations   of    fixed   and 


a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences   variable  stars  and  nebulae  among  the  obser- 


at  Paris,  M.  Leverrier  explained  how  this 
conclusion  w'as  arrived  at.     Three  observa- 


vatories  best  fitted  for  the  work ;  also  to 
devise  some  arrangement  whereby  comets 


tions  of  a  comet,  made  twelve  or  twenty-four  j  and  planets,  when  noted  in  future,  may  be 
hours  apart,  according  as  the  motion  is  fast  |  followed  and  calculated  systematically, 
or  slow,  enable  the  observer  to  calculate  the  |  One  of  our  ablest  photographers,  consid- 
comet's  orbit,  a  task  which  occupies  about  I  ering  that  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  forge- 
twenty-four  hours.  The  orbit  once  calcu-  ries  of  bank  notes  by  taking  photographic 
lated,  can  be  compared  with  other  known  |  copies  of  the  suspected  notes,  and  examining 
orbits,  and  whether  a  comet  be  an  entire  j  them  under  the  stereoscope  side  by  side  with 
stranger,  or  a  former  one  re-appearing  after  genuine  notes,  concludes,  and  not  without 
a  long  absence,  is  thereby  ascertained.  Of  j  reason,  that  with  stereoscopic  pictures  of 
the  comet  of  1861,  it  may  be  said  that  no  double  stars,  whose  motion  is  doubtful,  as- 
man  knows  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  j  tronomers  would  be  able  to  detect  the  small- 


goes  ;  and  not  till  some  very  exact  calcu- 
lations shall  have  been  finished,  shall  we 
know  whether  it  will  ever  again  come  within 
sight  of  the  earth.  Of  course  some  attempts 
were  made  to  investigate  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  comet ;  some  observers  with 
the  spectroscope  think  they  saw  certain  dark 
lines  ;  others,  whose  carefulness  of  observa- 


est  displacement.  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue 
has  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  testing 
this  ingenious  notion,  and  we  hope  he  will 
do  so.  As  a  case  in  point :  M.  Liais  writes 
from  Brazil,  that  he  has  determined  the  lat- 
itude of  a  place  in  that  country  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  eclipse  of  1858. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 

COMETS.  * 
The  comet  which  has  just  ceased  to  at- 
tract attention  has  certainly  some  right  to 
complain  of  the  indifference  of  the  English 
public.  It  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  bril- 
liant than  that  which  glorified  the  autumn 
of  1858 ;  and  its  tail  was  considerably  more 
elongated.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  has  been 
pronounced  a  new  acquisition  ;  for  no  as- 
tronomer has  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  it 
with  any  which  has  visited  us  before.  In 
spite  of  all  these  attractions,  the  spectacle 
appears  a  sort  of  failure  when  compared  with 
the  exhibition  of  1858.  The  earlier  of  the 
two  recent  comets  was  honored  with  more 
than  one  leader  in  the  Times,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  innumerable  communications 
to  that  many-sided  print,  of  every  possible 
calibre,  from  the  calculations  of  accredited 
astronomers  to  the  speculations  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  conceited  observers  of  the  one 
absorbing  phenomenon.  This  year,  a  lan- 
guid glance  at  the  celestial  visitor  through  a 
binocular  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  curi- 
osity of  average  Englishmen ;  and  the  last 
haze  of  the  tail  has  been  allowed  to  disap- 
pear without  a  single  flash  of  nonsense  on 
the  subject  appearing  in  the  Times.  This 
contrast  might  be  welcomed  as  a  symptom 
of  greater  sobriety  of  speculation  having  set 
in  with  the  Conservative  reaction,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  injudicious  luminary 
of  1861  appeared  in  the  height  of  the  session 
of  Parliament,  while  its  predecessor  burst 
upon  the  world  in  the  full  swing  of  the  Silly 
Season. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  only  literary  product  of 
this  recent  apparition  is  a  republication  in  a 
separate  form  of  what  is  decidedly  the  best 
resume  of  all  that  is  known  of  comets  which 
has  yet  appeared.  The  work  to  which  we 
refer  is  an  excerpt  from  Arago's  Popular 
Asirono7ny,  and  contains  perhaps  the  best 
chapters  of  a  work  which  attempts,  with  a 
success  second  only  to  Sir  John  Herschel's, 
to  popularize  astronomical  science.  The 
history  of  observed  comets  stretches  back  as 
far  as  the  Chinese  records  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. More  than  six  hundred  of  these  strange 

*  A  Popular  Trentise  on  Comets.  By  Francois 
Arago.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smvtli  aud  liobert  Grant.  London  :  Longmans. 
1861. 


bodies  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  com- 
ets, and  the  orbits  of  about  a  quarter  of  them 
have  been  determined  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy. Four  only  have  been  distinctly 
recognized  on  their  re-appearance,  of  which 
three  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  the  fourth,  the  famous  comet  of 
Halley,  reaches  but  a  little  way  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Neptune.  Halley  had  the  honor  of 
first  predicting  the  re-appearance  of  a  comet. 
He  perceived  the  near  approach  to  identity 
of  the  calculated  orbits  of  the  comets  of 
1682  and  1607,  and  on  searching  the  past 
records  he  found  another  earlier  appearance 
recorded  in  1531,  which  satisfied  him  that 
his  comet  had  a  period  of  about  seventy-five 
years,  and  ought  to  re-appear  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  1759.  As  the  time  approached, 
the  problem  was  treated  with  more  exact- 
ness by  the  French  philosopher  Clairaut, 
who  fixed  the  middle  of  April  as  the  time 
when  the  comet  would  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  sun.  He  claimed  a  margin  of  thirty 
days  for  error  in  calculation,  and  exactly  one 
month  before  the  predicted  time  Halley's 
comet  was  found  in  its  perihelion  position. 
This  was  the  comet  which  again  appeared, 
obedient  to  prediction,  in  1835,  and  it  is  now 
as  completely  recognized  a  member  of  our 
system  as  any  of  the  planets  themselves. 

The  instant  that  a  new  comet  is  announced, 

the  first  efforts  of  astronomers  are  directed 

to  a  comparison  of  its  observed  course  with 

the  records  of  former  appearances,  and  some 

notion  of  the  multitude  of  these  bodies  may 

be  formed  from  the  fact  that  no  comet  since 

that  of  1835  has  been  identified  as  an  old 

friend.     The  return  of  some  of  them  has 

been  predicted  with  more  or  less  certainty 

from  the  form  of  their  orbits,  which  in  sev- 

i  eral  instances  have  been  ascertained  to  be 

1  clearly  elliptical  while  others  are  certain  to 

j  fly  off  to  practically,  if  not  absolutely,  infi- 

I  nite  distances  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 

:  few  data  which  have  thus  been   arrived  at, 

I  little  is  known  of  the  track  of  comets  be- 

I  yond  the  general  fact  that  they  move  at  all 

'  sorts  of  inclinations  to  the  plane  of  the  solar 

system,  and,  as  often  as  not,  in  a  direction 

opposite  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  the 

i  planets.    One  singular  circumstance,  indeed, 

I  is  known  of  a  little  comet,  first  calculated  by 

Encke,  wiiich  revolves  in  a  period  of  about 

three  years,  and   has    occasionally  excited 

some  alarm  by  its  anticipated  proximity  to 
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the  earth.  In  less  than  a  century  its  period 
has  steadily  diminished  by  about  four  days 
— a  fact  from  which  astronomers  have  drawn 
the  almost  irresistible  inference  that  the 
planetary  spaces  are  occupied  by  a  rare  re- 
sisting medium,  which  must  ultimately  bring 
all  the  planets  into  collision  with  the  sun. 

This  rather  meagre  account  is  all  that  as- 
tronomers have  to  tell  us  about  the  orbits  of 
comets,  and,  except  in  negativing  a  host  of 
popular  fallacies,  they  have  been  still  less 
successful  in  the  inquiry  into  the  composi- 
tion of  these  anomalous   bodies.     Popular 
curiosity  concerns  itself  more  with  the  ques- 
tion what  comets  are  made  of  than  with  any 
investigations  of  their  erratic  orbits.     To  the 
alarmists,  the  little  that  is  known  on  this 
subject    ought    to    be    especially  grateful. 
Whatever  comets  are  made  of,  they  seem  to 
be  of  a  very  cobwebby  texture.     In  1770,  a 
comet  passed  outside  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
within  the  moderate  distance  of  a  million 
and  a  half  miles  from  ourselves.     If  it  had 
been  as  heavy  as  the  earth  it  would  have 
prolonged  the  year  by  two  or  three  hours. 
It  did  not  add  a  single  second  to  the  period 
of  the  earth's  revolution  and  must  have  been 
less  than  a  four  thousandth  part  of  the  weight 
of  our  globe.     Another  comet  actually  thrust 
itself  between  Jupiter  and  his  moons  without 
causing  the  smallest  appreciable  disturbance 
of  their  movements.     Even  the  most  bril- 
liant are  transparent  enough  to  allow  stars 
to  be  seen  through  the  centre  of  the  nucleus, 
and  from  these  observations  the  inference 
has  been   drawn   that  the   substance  of  a 
comet  is  considerably  less  solid  than  a  Lon- 
don fog.     Perhaps  the  strangest  phenome- 
non ever  observed  was  the  splitting  of  one 
very  familiar  comet  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
•which  went  on  in  neighboring  orbits  w'ithout 
any  special  symptoms  of  an  extraordinary 
.  nature.     These  considerations  rather  tend  to 
'  blunt  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  whether  a 
comet  is  ever  likely  to  come  into  collision 
with  the  earth ;  but  Arago  re-assures  the 
timid  with  a  calculation  that  the  odds,  in  an 
average  case,  are  some  hundreds  of  millions 
to  one  against  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event.     Still,  it  is  not  impossible  ;  and  those 
who  delight  in  catastrophes  which  may  be 
viewed  at  a  distance  will  be  rejoiced  at  the 
prediction  that,  after  an  interval  of  an  un- 
known number  of  millions  of  years,  several 
of  the  best  known  comets  must  be  swallowed 


up  by  the  sun  itself.  Newton  himself  spec- 
ulated on  the  possibility  of  comets  furnish- 
ing the  fuel  of  the  central  luminary,  and  at- 
tributed the  sudden  appearance  of  previously 
unknown  stars  to  a  conflagration  due  to 
cometary  interference.  To  come  back  to 
the  earth,  it  is  ascertained  to  be  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  globe  may  gather  up 
into  its  atmosphere  some  portions  of  the 
tails  of  comets  which  approach  inconven- 
iently near.  Certain  remarkable  dry  fogs, 
in  1783  and  1831,  were,  with  insuflicient 
reason,  attributed  to  this  cause ;  and  the 
first  observation  of  this  year's  comet  was 
said  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  peculiar 
haze,  which  it  was  sought  to  connect  with 
the  comet  itself.  But  all  these  minor  influ- 
ences, even  if  more  satisfactorily  established, 
are  insignificant  matters  compared  Avith  the 
possibility,  so  often  asserted,  of  a  conflagra- 
tion to  be  caused  by  a  collision  with  a  blaz- 
ing comet ;  and  the  first  point  to  be  settled 
is  whether  comets  are  really  incandescent 
luminous  bodies.  This  problem  was  very 
happily  treated  by  Arago  himself,  who  de- 
monstrated that  comets  owe  at  least  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  light  to 
the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays.  Their  light 
has  the  quality  of  reflected  light ;  and  more- 
over, when  they  disappear,  it  is  not  in  the 
way  in  which  a  luminous  body  becomes  in- 
visible, by  gradually  subtending  an  angle 
too  small  to  produce  a  sensible  impression 
of  light,  but  by  a  much  more  sudden  process 
caused  by  their  increasing  distance  from  the 
sun,  the  centre  of  their  illumination.  Still 
it  is  possible  that  some  portion  of  a  comet's 
light  may  be  its  own  property,  and  those  who 
prefer  to  fancy  them  as  burning  worlds  may 
still  have  some  shreds  of  argument  where- 
with to  defend  their  hypothesis.  But  if  they 
are  not  bright,  comets  may  at  any  rate  be 
hot,  and  every  one  knows  the  superstition 
about  comet  summers  and  comet  vintages. 
Arago  deals  with  this  question  as  carefully 
as  with  others  of  more  pretension.  A  close 
analysis  of  meteorological  records  shows 
that  the  average  temperature  of  comet  years 
has  not  been  appreciably  higher  than  that 
of  others,  and  that  extreme  cold  has  some- 
times been  experienced  during  a  comet's 
visit.  Even  the  wild  speculation  that  a 
comet  may  some  day  drag  us  by  its  attrac- 
tion to  infinitely  remote  regions  of  unwarmed 
space,  is  considered  with  abundant  gravity  j 
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and  though  it  is  admitted  that  a  comet,  if 
it  were  only  heavy  enough,  and  if  it  came 
near  enough,  might  make  a  satellite  of  the 
earth  itself,  the  consolation  is  offered  that 
no  such  comet  has  ever  been  seen,  and  that 
if  we  were  carried  off  to  the  most  remote 
regions  of  space,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  would  fall 
so  low  as  to  extinguish  human  life.  The 
experiment  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one  to 
try,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  to  fall  back 
on  the  assurance  which  the  nebulous  char- 
acter of  comets  affords  against  any  appreci- 
able disturbance  of  our  orbit. 

A  chapter  upon  tails  almost  completes  the 
history  of  comets  which  Arago  compiled. 
One  thing  is  certain  about  them — they  al- 
ways appear  denser  at  the  edges  thart  in  the 
centre — a  phenomenon  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  regarding  them  as  hollow  coni- 
cal or  cylindrical  envelopes  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  transparency.  But  the  way  in  which 
they  are  thrown  off  at  the  rate  of  millions 
of  miles  in  an  hour — the  force  which  moves 
them — the  changes  which  they  undergo — 
the  tendency  to  remain  in  general  opposite 
to  the  sun,  in  defiance  of  all  mechanical 
laws — are  all  matters  which  puzzle  modern 


astronomers  as  much  as  they  may  have  puz- 
zled the  earliest  Chinese  observers.  Some 
would  make  them  mere  optical  effects,  with- 
out more  substance  of  their  own  than  a  sun- 
beam shining  in  a  darkened  room.  Newton 
made  the  tail  a  mere  vapor  thrown  off  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  j  but  neither  this  hy- 
pothesis nor  those  of  Kepler  and  Tycho 
Brahe  were  sufficient  to  account  for  some  of 
the  most  familiar  facts.  Biot  and  Gregory, 
Laplace  and  Delambre,  all  had  theories  which 
are  discussed  and  rejected  by  Arago,  whose 
chapter  ends  with  a  brief  statement  of  his 
own  solution  of  the  problem,  "What  is  the 
cause  of  a  comet's  tail  ?  The  answer  given 
is,  "  I  do  not  know  ; "  and  it  is  the  only 
ansAver  which  astronomers  have  yet  been 
able  to  give  to  the  enigma. 

These  are  the  main  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  work  which  has  been  so  op- 
portunely republished.  They  are  not  quite 
so  ample  as  the  hypotheses  which  have  often 
been  sown  broadcast  by  less-informed  %yrit- 
ers,  but  they  comprise  all  that  is  known  on 
a  subject  which  is  perhaps  the  more  fasci- 
nating from  the  mystery  which  still  hangs 
about  it. 


Substitute  for  Silver.  —  Two  French 
chemists,  MM.  De  Kuolz  and  Pe  Fontenay 
have  lately  obtained,  after  several  years'  exper- 
iments, a  new  alloy,  which  may  be  very  useful 
for  small  coin  and  for  many  industrial  uses.  It 
is  composed  of  one-third  silver,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  from  thirty-seven 
to  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  inventors 
propose  to  call  it  tiers-arge.nt,  or  tri-silver.  Its 
preparation  is  said  to  be  a  triumph  of  metallur- 
gical science.  The  three  metals,  when  simply 
melted  together,  form  a  compound  which  is  not 
homogeneous  ;  and  to  make  the  compound  per- 
fect, its  inventors  have  been  compelled  to  use 
phosphorus  and  certain  solvents  which  they  have 
not  yet  specified.  The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  at 
first  very  brittle ;  it  cannot  be  hammered  or 
drawn,  and  lacks  those  properties  which  are  es- 
sential in  malleable  metals.  But  after  the  phos- 
phorus is  eliminated,  the  alloy  perfectly  resem- 
bles a  simple  metal,  and  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  qualities  to  which  the  precious  metals 
owe  their  superiority.  In  color  it  resembles 
platinum,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  pol- 
ish. It  possesses  extreme  hardness  and  tenacity. 
It  is  ductile,  malleable,  very  easily  fused,  emits 
when  struck  a  beautiful  sound,  is  not  affected  by 


exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  by  any  but  the 
most  powerful  re-agents.  It  is  witliout  odor. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  a  little  less  tlian  that  of 
silver.  An  alloy  possessing  these  properties 
must  be  very  useful  to  gold  and  silversmiths. 
It  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  forty  per  cent,  less 
than  silver,  and  its  greater  iiardness  will  give  it 
a  marked  superiority.  It  may  also  servo  as  a 
substitute  for  gold-plated  or  silver-plated  arti- 
cles, which  are  now  so  common  on  account  of 
their  cheapness,  but  which  will  not  bear  rc-plat- 
ing  more  than  a  few  times,  and  which  arc,  in  the 
long  run,  sometimes  more  expensive  than  the 
pure  metal.  The  new  alloy,  however,  will  be 
most  useful  for  small  coin.  Its  preparation  and 
coining  are  so  difficult  that  the  coin  made  of  it 
cannot  easily  be  counterfeited.  Its  hardness 
would  render  it  more  durable  than  silver;  and 
thus  the  expense  of  re-coining,  and  the  heavy 
loss  arising  from  the  wearing  of  our  silver  coin- 
age, would  be  greatly  diminished.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  alloy  would  be  more  preferable  for 
small  coins  than  nickel — the  metal  which  is  used 
for  the  new  Belgian  coinage  about  to  be  issued. 
Apart  from  the  objectionable  color  of  this  latter 
metal,  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  would  bo 
desirable  to  employ  an  alloy  similar  to  the  one 
described  above. 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 

Another  Letter  to  a  Young  Physician:  to 
which  are  appended  some  other  Medical 
Papers.  By  James  Jackson,  M.D.  Triib- 
ner  &  Co. 

Though  Dr.  Jackson's  "  Letter  to  a  Young 
Physician  "  is  not  exactly  a  publication  for 
the  drawing-room  table,  it  is  one  of  which 
we  should  gladly  hear  that  it  had  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  every  lady  in  the  coun- 
try.    Scarcely  any  social  change  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  that  women  should  be  better 
instructed  on  the  theory  of  medicine,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  pertaining  to  it.     Led  by 
custom  and  curiosity  to  dabble  in   physic, 
they  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples as  were  our  grandmothers  in  the  tenth 
degree,  who  centuries  since  doctored  their 
children  and  dependants  with  specifics  com- 
pounded of  a  hundred  difierent  ingredients. 
Natural  affection  and  domestic  convenience 
make  them  the  nurses  of  the  sick,  and  not 
unfrequently,  in   cases   of  emergency,  they 
are  the  only  ministrants  at  hand  to  discharge 
ofiices  that  would  properly  devolve  on  a  reg- 
ularly trained  medical  adviser.     Yet  little  or 
no  care  is  taken  to  procure  them  information, 
without  which  a  mother  will  often  be  power- 
less to  afford  comfort  to  a  child  struggling 
upon  her  breast  with  needless  suffering.   In- 
deed, a  proposal  to  instruct  ladies  in  nosol- 
ogy and  the  mysteries  of  the  pharmacopioea 
would  shock  the  delicacy  or  excite  the  ridi- 
cule of  most  persons  able  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.     The  result  of  this  un- 
wise treatment  of  an   important   subject  is, 
that,  as  a  rule,  gentlewomen  regard  a  physi- 
cian's prescription  with  the  same  sort  of  su- 
perstition as  was  formerly  expended  on  amu- 
lets and  charms,  and  in  pure  simplicity  believe 
a  dose  of  medicine  to  be  a  mysterious  agent 
capable  of  driving  disease  out  of  the  body.  If 
Dr.  Allopath's  pills  are  taken  previous  to  the 
abatement  of  a  fever,  to  Dr.  Allopath's  pills 
the  improvement  is  attributed ;  if  Dr.  Ho- 
moeopath's globule  is  administered  an  hour  be- 
fore the  advent  of  a  refreshing  sleep.  Dr.  Ho- 
moeopath's globule  gets  all  the  credit  of  the 
change  for  the  better ;  and  just  as  the  cham- 
ber in  which  a  patient  recovers  under  the 
kindly  efforts  of  nature  has  been  presided 
over  bv  Dr.  AUopathor  Dr.  Homoeopath,  so 
the  one  or  the  other  is  held  by  the  spectators 
to  be  a  "  wise  man."  In  a  particular  case  this 


almost  blind  credulity  may  be  attended  with 
neither  good  nor  evil  consequence,  but  it  indi- 
cates a  state  of  popular  intelligence  out  of 
which  charlatans  have  from  time  immemorial 
made  their  profit.  The  readiness  of  illogical 
minds  to  reason  on  insufficient  data,  and  em- 
brace the  wildest  conclusions  of  "  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc"  reasoning,  w^hich  pro- 
claimed Joanna  Stephens  a  public  benefactor, 
placed  Mrs.  Mapp  in  her  coach-and-four,  bore 
witness  to  the  cures  of  Ward  and  Taylor,  and 
testified  that  painted  nails  and  slips  of  wood 
could  draw  morbific  virus  from  the  human 
system,  did  not  disappear  together  with  faith 
in  "  metallic  tractors."  It  countenanced  the 
obscenities  of  Mesmer,  built  Graham's  ''Tem- 
ple of  Health,"  upheld  the  pernicious  prac- 
tices of  St.  John  Long,  and  in  our  time  fur- 
nishes Spirit-Rapping  with  its  thousands  of 
believers. 

The  time,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  writer  of  competent  attainments  and  im- 
partial judgment  w^ill  offer  the  public  a  sat- 
isfactory history  of  medicine, — not  a  compi- 
lation wandering  over  thrice  ten  centuries  of 
scientific  darkness,  with  a  show  of  erudition 
filched  from  Le  Clerc  and  Freind  ;  but  a 
sound,  honest  history  of  medicine  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  referring  to  the  ancient 
schools  only  to  display  the  causes  of  their 
errors,  and  having  for  its  chief  object  the  ex- 
position of  those  facts  and  principles  which, 
even  at  the  present  unsatisfactory  stage  of 
medical  science,  recent  investigations  have 
conclusively  ascertained.  Until  public  in- 
telligence is  better  informed  both  as  to  what 
is  really  known,  and  as  to  the  means  by 
which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain 
further  knowledge  on  subjects  concerning 
which  no  one  can  be  indifl'erent,  ignorant 
pretenders,  be  they  ambitious  knaves  or  mere 
self-deluded  enthusiasts,  will  find  a  submis- 
sive crowd  of  worshippers  and  victims.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  something  to  have  a  phy- 
sician of  reputation  come  forward  and  frankly 
avow  how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
medical  science  can  cope  with  disease.  It  is 
well  for  the  invalid  of  average  education  and 
sagacity  to  know  that  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened physicians  of  the  present  century 
admits  that  all  he  can  effect  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  is,  in  certain  cases — such 
cases  being  by  no  means  a  majority  of  those 
that  seek  his  treatment — to  assist  nature  in 
working  her  own  cure  : — 
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"  When  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  man  with 
a  broken  leg  [writes  Dr.  Jackson],  he  places 
the  limb  of  his  patient,  and  in  some  measure 
his  whole  body,  in  a  fixed  position,  using 
splints  and  bandages  ;  and  then  he  watches 
him  from  day  to  day.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  the  processes  of  healing  in  the  fractured 
bone  are  brought  into  operation  by  the  splints 
and  bandages,  nor  by  his  watching.  But  he 
has  placed  the  injured  parts  under  the  cir- 
cumstances most  favorable  for  healing  ;  and 
he  watches  that  he  may  guard  against  every 
thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  salutary 
operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  he  may 
give  to  her  any  support  which  he  may  think 


that  she  needs.  Just  so,  the  physician,  in 
the  larger  number  of  cases  under  his  care, 
makes  it  his  business  to  dispose  of  every 
thing  relating  to  his  patients  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  best  chance  for  the  salu- 
tary operation  of  the  natural  poAvcrs.  A 
good  nurse,  it  may  be  said,  may  do  the 
same.  But  the  qualifications  of  a  well-edu- 
cated physician  must  enable  him  to  take  the 
case  with  much  greater  advantage." 

Testy  innovators,  who  are  fond  of  railing 
at  the  intolerance  of  Orthodox  Medicine, 
will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  of  moderation, 
from  an  orthodox  physician. 


Bottom  op  the  Ocean. — Mr.  Green,  the 
famous  diver,  tells  singular  stories  of  liis  adven- 
tures, when  making  search  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  ocean.  He  gives  some  sketches  of  what  he 
saw  on  the  Silver  Banks,  near  Hayti : — 

"  The  banks  of  coral  on  which  my  divings 
were  made,  are  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth. 

"  On  this  bank  of  coral  is  presented  to  the 
diver  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld.  The  water  varies 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  deptli,  and  is  so 
clear,  that  the  diver  can  see  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet,  when  submerged,  with  little  ob- 
struction to  the  sight. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  many  places  on 
these  banks,  is  as  smooth  as  a  marble  floor  ;  in 
others  it  is  studded  with  coral  columns,  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  one 
to  eiglity  feet  in  diameter.  Tiio  tops  of  those 
more  lofty  support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pen- 
dants, each  forming  a  myriad  more  ;  giving  the 
reality  to  the  imaginary  abode  of  some  water 
nympii.  In  other  places  the  pendants  form 
arch  after  arch,  and  as  the  diver  stands  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  gazes  through  these 
into  tiie  deep  winding  avenue,  he  feels  that  they 
fill  him  with  as  sacred  an  awe  as  if  he  were  in 
some  old  cathedral,  which  had  long  been  buried 
beneath  *  old  ocean's  wave.'  Here  and  there, 
the  coral  extends  even  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  if  those  loftier  columns  Avere  towers 
belonging  to  those  stately  temples  now  in  ruins. 

"  There  were  countless  varieties  of  diminutive 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  in  every  crevice  of  tiie 
corals  wiiere  the  water  had  deposited  the  least 
earth.  They  were  all  of  a  faint  hue,  owing  to 
the  pale  light  they  received,  although  of  every 
shade,  and  entirely  different  from  plants  I  arn 
familiar  with,  that  vegetate  upon  dry  land. 
One  in  particular  attracted  my  attention  ;  it  re- 
sembled a  sea-fan  of  immense  size,  of  variegated 
colors,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  hue. 

"  The  fish  which  inhabited  those  silver  banks, 
I  found  as  different  in  kind,  as  the  scenery  was 
varied.  They  were  of  all  forms,  colors,  and 
sizes — from  the  symmetrical  goby,  to  the  globe- 


like  sunfish ;  from  those  of  the  dullest  hue,  to 
the  changeable  dolphin  ;  from  the  spots  of  the 
leopard  to  the  hues  of  the  sunbeam  ;  from  the 
harmless  minnow  to  the  voracious  shark.  Some 
had  heads  like  squirrels,  others  like  cats  and 
dogs ;  one  of  small  size  resembled  a  bull  ter- 
rier. Some  darted  through  the  water  like  me- 
teors, Avhile  others  could  scarcely  be  seen  to 
move. 

"  To  enumerate  and  explain  all  the  various 
kinds  of  fish  I  beheld  while  diving  on  these 
banks,  would,  were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  so 
to  do,  require  more  space  than  my  limits  will 
allow,  for  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the 
kinds  of  fish  which  inhabit  the  tropical  seas 
can  be  found  there.  The  sun-fish,  saw-fish, 
star-fish,  white  shark,  ground  shark,  blue  or 
shovel-nose  sharks,  were  often  seen.  There 
were  also  fish  which  resembled  plants,  and  re- 
mained as  fixed  in  their  position  as  a  shrub. 
The  only  power  they  possessed  was  to  open 
and  shut  when  in  danger.  Some  of  them  re- 
sembled the  rose  in  full  bloom,  and  were  of  all 
hues.  There  were  ribbon  fish,  from  four  to  five 
inches  to  three  feet  in  length.  Their  eyes  are 
very  large,  and  protrude  like  those  of  the  frog. 
Another  fish  was  spotted  like  the  leopard,  from 
three  to  ten  feet  long.  They  build  their  houses 
like  the  beaver,  in  which  they  spawn,  and  the 
male  or  female  watches  the  ova  till  it  hatches. 
I  saw  many  specimens  of  the  green  turtle,  some 
five  feet  long,  which  I  should  think  would  weigh 
from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds." 


During  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  a  Russian 
shell  buried  itself  in  the  side  of  a  hill  without 
the  city,  and  opened  a  spring.  A  little  fountain 
bubl)Ied  forth  where  the  cannon-shot  had  fallen, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege  afforded 
to  the  thirsty  troops  who  were  stationed  in  that 
vicinity  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  cold  water. 
Thus  the  missile  of  death  from  an  enemy,  under 
the  direction  of  an  overruling  Providence,  proved 
an  almoner  of  life  to  the  parched  and  weary 
soldier  of  the  Allies. 
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THY    WILL   BE  DONE. 

BY   JOHN   G.    WHITTIER. 

We  see  not,  know  not ;  all  our  way 
Is  night :  with  Thee  alone  is  day. 
Prom  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift, 
Above  the  storm  our  prayer  we  lift, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

The  flesh  may  fail,  the  heart  may  faint, 
But  who  are  we  to  make  complaint, 
Or  dare  to  plead  in  times  like  these 
The  weakness  of  our  love  of  ease  1 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

We  take  with  solemn  thankfulness 
Our  burden  up,  nor  ask  it  less, 
And  count  it  joy  that  even  we 
May  suffer,  serve,  or  wait  for  thee, 
Whose  will  be  done ! 

Though  dim  as  yet  in  tint  and  line. 
We  trace  thy  picture's  wise  design, 
And  thank  thee  that  our  age  supplies 
The  dark  relief  of  sacrifice. 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

And  if,  in  our  unworthiness, 
Tiiy  sacrificial  wine  we  press, 
If  from  thy  ordeal's  heated  bars 
Our  feet  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

If,  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power. 
And,  blest  by  thee,  our  present  pain 
Be  Liberty's  eternal  gain, 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

Strike,  thou,  the  Master,  we  thy  keys, 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  ! 
The  minor  of  tiiy  loftier  strain 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 


SCOTT  AND   THE  VETERAN. 

BY   BAYAKD  TAYLOR. 

An  old  and  crippled  veteran  to  the  War  De- 
partment came. 

He  sought  the  Chief  who  led  him  on  many  a 
field  of  fame — 

The  chief  who  shouted  "Forward  !  "  where'er 
his  banner  rose, 

And  bore  his  stars  in  triumph  behind  the  flying 
foes. 

"Have  you  forgotten,  general,"    the  battered 

soldier  cried, 
"  The  days  of  eigliteen  hundred  twelve,  when  I 

was  at  your  side  ? 
Have    you   forgotten   Johnson   that  fought  at 

Lundy's  Lane  1 
*Tis  true  I'm  old  and  pensioned,  but  I  want  to 

fiirht  a<j;ain." 


"  Have  I  forgotten,"  said  the  chief;  "  my  brave 

old  soldier?  No  ! 
And  here's  the  hand  I  gave  you  then,  and  let  it 

tell  you  so  ; 
But  you   have   done   your  share,   my  friend; 

you're  crippled,  old,  and  gray, 
And  we  have  need  of  younger  arms  and  fresher 

blood  to-day." 

"  But,  general,"  cried  the  veteran,  a  flush  upon 

ills  brow, 
"  The  very  men  who  fought  with  us,  they  say, 

are  traitors  now  ; 
They've  torn  the  flag  of  Lundy's  Lane — our  old 

red,  white,  and  blue  ; 
And  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  left,  I'll  show  that 

drop  is  true. 

"  I'm  not  so  weak  but  I  can  strike,  and  I've  a 

good  old  gun 
To  get  the  range  of  traitors'  hearts,  and  pick 

them  one  by  one  ; 
Your  Minie  rifles,  and  such  arms,  it  aint  worth 

while  to  try  ; 
I  couldn't  get  the  hang  of  them,  but  I'll  keep 

my  powder  dry." 

"God  bless  you,  comrade,"  said  the  chief; 
"  God  bless  your  loyal  heart ; 

But  younger  men  are  in  the  field,  and  claim  to 
have  their  part ; 

They'll  plant  our  sacred  banner  in  each  rebel- 
lious town, 

And  woe,  henceforth,  to  any  hand  that  dares  to 
pull  it  down  !  " 

"But,  general,"  still  persisting,   the  weeping 

veteran  cried, 
"  I'm  young  enough  to  follow,  so  long  as  you're 

my  guide ; 
And  some,  you  know,  must  bile  the  dust,  and 

that,  at  least,  can  I ; 
So  give  the  young  ones  place  to  fight,  but  me  a 

place  to  die. 

"  If  they  should  fire  on  Pickens,  let  the  colonel 

in  command 
Put  me  upon  the  rampart,  with  the  flag-staff  in 

my  hand;- 
No  odds  how  hot  the  cannon-smoke,  or  how  the 

shells  may  fly  ; 
I'll  hold  the  Stars  and  Stripes  aloft,  and  hold 

them  till  I  die  ! 

"  I'm  ready,  general,  so  you  let  a  post  to  me  be 
given, 

Where  Washington  can  see  me  as  he  looks  from 
highest  heaven. 

And  say  to  Putnam  at  his  side,  or,  may  be.  Gen- 
eral Wayne, 

*  There  stands  old  Billy  Johnson,  that  fought  at 
Lundy's  Lane  ! ' 

"  And  when  the  fight  is  hottest,  before  the  trai- 
tors fly. 

When  shell  and  ball  are  screeching  and  bursting 
in  the  sky. 

If  any  shot  should  hit  me,  and  lay  me  on  my 
face, 

My  soul  would  go  to  Washington,  and  not  to 
Arnold's  place !  " 

— Lidependent. 
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KENTUCKY    NOW. NAPOLEON    TO    NONO. 


VIVE    LA  FRANCE. 


A  sentiment  offered  at  the  Dinner  to  H.I.H.  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  at  the  Revere  House,  Sept.  25, 
1861. 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  land  of  sunshine  and  of  song ! 

Her  name  your  hearts  divine  ; 
To  her  the  banquet's  vows  belong 

Whose  breasts  have  poured  its  wine ; 
Our  trusty  friend,  our  true  ally 

Through  varied  change  and  chance, — 
So,  fill  your  flashing  goblets  high, — 

I  give  you,  Vive  la  France  ! 

Above  our  hosts  in  triple  folds 

The  self-same  colors  spread, 
Where  Valor's  faithful  arm  upholds 

The  blue,  the  white,  the  red  ; 
Alike  each  nation's  glittering  crest 

Reflects  the  morning's  glance, — 
Twin  eagles,  soaring  east  and  west ; 

Once  more  then,  Vive  la  France  ! 

Sister  in  trial !  who  shall  count 

Thy  generous  friendship's  claim. 
Whose  blood  ran  mingling  in  the  fount 

That  gave  our  land  its  name, 
Till  Yorktown  saw  in  blended  line 

Our  conquering  arms  advance, 
And  victory's  double  garlands  twine 

Our  banners  ?     Vive  la  France  ! 


O  land  of  heroes  !  in  our  need 

One  gift  from  heaven  we  crave 
To  stanch  these  wounds  that  vainly  bleed 

The  wise  to  lead  the  brave  ! 
Call  back  one  captain  of  thy  past 

From  glory's  marble  trance. 
Whose  name  shall  be  a  bugle-blast 

To  rouse  us !    Vive  la  France  ! 

Pluck  Conde's  baton  from  the  trench. 

Wake  up  stout  Charles  Martel, 
Or  find  some  woman's  hand  to  clench 

The  sword  of  la  Pucelle  ! 
Give  us  one  hour  of  old  Turenne, — 

One  lift  of  Bayard's  lance, — 
Nay,  call  Marengo's  chief  again 

To  lead  us  !     Vive  la  France  ! 

Ah  hush !  our  welcome  guest  shall  hear 

But  sounds  of  peace  and  joy  ; 
No  angry  echo  vex  thine  ear. 

Fair  Daughter  of  Savoy  ! 
Once  more !  the  land  of  arms  and  arts. 

Of  glory,  grace,  romance  ; 
Her  love  lies  warm  in  all  our  hearts  ; 

God  bless  her  !  Vive  la  France  ! 


KENTUCKY  NOW. 

Olive-crowned  but  yesterday. 
High  among  the  stars  she  stood, 

Deprecating,  interceding ! 
Pointing  down  to  those  who  lay 
Dying  upon  field  and  flood — 

Women  wailing,  brothers  bleeding  ! 

Last  night  while  her  children  slept. 
From  the  land  where  Terror  reigns. 

Ruthless  train-bands  swept  upon  her. 
Then  she  woke,  and  groaned,  and  wept. 
Seeing  on  her  peaceful  plains 

The  flag  of  treason  and  dishonor ! 

There  among  the  stars  she  stands. 
Wearing  now  no  olive  crown — 

There  despoiled  she  stands  in  sorrow  •' 
And  the  self-same  shameless  hands. 
That  have  torn  her  olive  down. 

Will  try  to  tear  her  down  to-morrow ! 
— Louisville  Journal. 


NAPOLEON  TO  NONO. 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
FRENCH  ARMY  FROM  ROME. 

Holy  Father,  ere  we  part, 
Take,  oh,  take  my  words  to  heart ; 
And  if  they  disturb  thy  rest. 
Think  them  uttered  for  the  best. 
Hear  my  counsel  ere  I  go : 
Shut  up  shop,  Pio  Nono  ! 

By  thy  saints,  whose  pictures  wink 
While  thou  art  on  destruction's  brink  : 
By  thy  priests,  who  in  their  sleeve 
Deride  thee,  though  they  feign  to  grieve  : 
By  thy  "  friends  "  I  bid  thee  go, 
Shut  up  shop,  Pio  Nono ! 

By  thy  brigands  unconfined. 

Raisers  of  the  papal  wind  : 

By  the  iiate  their  deeds  have  sown 

For  thee,  and  for  thy  rotten  throne  : 

By  thy  foes,  I  bid  thee  go. 

Shut  up  shop,  Pio  Nono  ! 

By  thy  want  of  common  sense, 

JBy  thy  lack  of  Peter's  pence : 

By  the  cropper  thou  wilt  come 

When  French  support  is  ordered  home, 

Away  thy  temporal  power  throw : 

Shut  up  shop,  Pio  Nono  ! 

Holy  Father,  when  I'm  gone. 

Fly  to  England  quick,  alone : 

Hire  a  cosy  lodging  there, 

A  three-pair  back  in  Leicester  Square  : 

There  at  thine  ease  thy  'bacca  blow. 

And  die  in  peace,  Pio  Nono  ! 

— Punch. 


MADAME    DE    KRUDENER. 


From  Beutley's  Miscellany. 
MADAME  DE  KRUDENER. 

WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD,  AUTHOR,  PIETIST, 
AND   ILLUMINIST. 

Julia  Baroness  of  Vietinghoff,  was 
born  in  1766,  at  Riga.  Her  father  who  at 
one  period  had  enjoyed  a  high  place  at  court, 
had  withdrawn  from  thence,  and  lived  like 
a  feudal  baron  of  old  at  his  chateau  in  Cour- 
land.  It  requires  to  have  seen  these  castles  of 
the  nobility  on  the  Baltic  to  understand  what 
a  sense  of  grandeur  and  of  solitude  might  be 
imbibed  by  a  child  brought  up  in  such  a 
place.  Immense  plains,  only  dotted  here 
and  there  by  some  struggling  colony  of  Ger- 
mans, or  by  the  miserable  huts  of  the  na- 
tive peasants,  stretch  far  away  boyend  the 
horizon  around  the  seignorial  residence, 
which  is  itself  often  of  an  imposing  grandeur 
and  extravagant  proportions.  Already,  in 
the  time  of  Catherine  and  of  Elizabeth,  the 
nobles  began  to  build  palaces  in  these  arid 
steppes,  or  amid  the  dark  pine  forests. 

The  life  of  such  a  feudal  lord  was  as  curi- 
ous within  as  its  contrasts  were  great  with- 
out. In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Anne — 
whose  husband  was  himself  Duke  of  Cour- 
land — such  barons  had  all  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  petty  tyrants  ;  and  they  avoided 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where,  however 
haughty  they  might  be,  they  were  forced  to 
bend.  It  was  in  vain  that  Anne  and  Eliza- 
beth summoned  the  young  nobility  to  court. 
It  was  not  till  the  Princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst 
took  with  her  the  love  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  science,  intellectual  life  and  vigor,  to  the 
court  of  the  North,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  great  families  of  Courland,  of  Es- 
thonia,  and  of  Livonia,  also  found  their  way 
to  St.  Petersburg.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  monotonous  than  life  at  the  castle. 
You  might  walk  ten  miles  without  meeting 
a  person  with  whom  to  exchange  a  word. 
The  major-domo  might  be  a  perfect  example 
of  German  civilization,  the  governess  from 
Paris  or  Geneva  might  represent  either  city 
in  miniature  ;  still  their  resources  were  soon 
exhausted.  Winter  would  bring,  with  sledge 
and  skating,  parties  on  the  great  frozen  lakes ; 
but  a  winter's  evening  in  one  of  these  feudal 
solitudes  of  Courland  was  a  terrible  afiair. 
The  chatelian  would  go  to  sleep  over  his 
chess  or  his  backgammon,  and  the  chatelaine 
would  pretend  to  have  instructions  to  give 
to  her  household,  but  in  reality  would  tear  ; 
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herself  away  from  the  horrors  of  a  weari- 
ness that  set  upon  her  like  a  nightmare. 

It  may  be  imagined  from  this  what  influ- 
ence such  conditions  of  existence  had  upon 
the  youth  of  Mademoiselle  de  Vietinghoflf, 
especially  as  from  her  earliest  years  she  was 
of  a  highly  imaginative,  impressionable  and 
somewhat  fantastic  nature.  Those  born  and 
bred  in  the  tumult  of  great  cities  never  have 
the  same  susceptibilities  j  they  are  blunted, 
or  they  perish  in  the  bud.  A  single  inci- 
dent of  early  life  will  serve  to  portray  its 
general  tone  and  character.  She  had  for 
great-grandmother  an  elderly  and  august 
personage  who  monopolized  all  the  respect 
of  the  house,  and  who  uttered  nothing  but 
oracles.  With  regard  to  family  matters  she 
was  an  unquestioned  authority;  she  had 
every  event  that  had  happened  for  the  last 
hundred  years  at  her  fingers'  ends.  Nor 
was  she  much  less  intimately  versed  in  the 
history  of  her  country,  especially  in  so  far  as 
her  family  was  concerned  in  it.  The  best 
point  about  the  old  lady  was,  that  with  all 
her  pride  she  doted  upon  her  children,  her 
grandchildren,  and  grandchildren's  children. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  came  when  this 
grand  old  lady  was  to  go,  like  her  prede- 
cessors. She  had  already  disposed  of  her 
worldly  goods.  Peter  had  this  domain,  Jean 
Casimir  the  other ;  the  capital  went  to  Bur- 
chard,  and  the  plate  and  jewels  to  Lebrecht- 
Antony ;  but  she  had  not  decided  to  which 
of  her  four  sons  she  should  confide  her  mor- 
tal remains.  Jean  Casimir  had  just  erected 
a  new  family  mausoleum,  and  he  claimed  the 
honor  of  possessing  his  mother's  body  ;  but 
Peter  had  also  his  family  vault,  and  if  Bur- 
chard  and  Lebrecht- Antony  had  no  mausolea, 
they  ofiered  their  own  castles  for  a  last  home 
to  their  mother's  relics.  Tradition  in  these 
gloomy  and  superstitious  regions  will  have 
it  that  the  mother  takes  happiness  with  her, 
and  where  the  bones  lay  would  be  the  head 
and  the  support  of  the  family. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
body,  ere  the  soul  had  departed  from  it,  be- 
came so  oppressive,  that  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  said  that  she  died  at  Jean 
Casimir's  because  he  had  a  new  mausoleum 
erected,  she  had  herself  removed  in  a  dying 
state,  and  in  midwinter,  in  a  sledge,  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  who  received  her  in  triumph  j 
but  she  had  scarcely  got  into  her  bed  than 
Lcbrecht-Antony,  his   wife,  and  daughter. 


MADAME    DE    KRUDENER. 
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managed  so  effectually  as  to  get  her  carried 
away  by  another  sledge.  But  if  Lebrecht 
had  proved  himself  sharp,  Burchard  was  no 
less  so,  and  he  succeeded  in  ravishing  the 
moribund  old  lady  from  his  possession. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  the  depth  of  a  Baltic 
winter,  amid  snow,  ice,  and  wind,  the  fan- 
tastic sledge  that  bore  this  half-animate  body 
was  dragged  about  dark  forests  and  over 
boundless  plains,  by  day  and  by  night,  un- 
able to  find  a  resting-place. 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  what  an  effect 
so  strange  an  event  had  upon  a  young  and 
susceptible  person  as  Julia.  Alluding  to  it 
in  after  life,  she  said,  "  What  a  pity  that  I 
cannot,  as  this  noble  lady  did  for  her  race, 
also  give  my  heart  to  humanit)',  especially 
to  that  portion  of  humanity  that  suffers ! 
Would  to  Heaven  that  the  poor  should  thus 
dispute  the  possession  of  my  remains  among 
themselves,  that  each  were  to  wish,  as  being 
his  own,  to  bury  me  near  his  hut !  What  a 
happy  rest  it  would  be  ! " 

The  father  of  our  heroine — Baron  de  Viet- 
inghoff — was,  of  all  the  feudal  lords  of  his 
epoch  and  of  his  country,  the  one  who  least 
appreciated  the  pleasures  of  that  system  of 
life.  Given  to  study,  and  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  he  might  have  felt  the  iso- 
lation less  than  others,  were  it  not  that  his 
instincts  as  a  man  of  the  world  predominated, 
and  led  him  to  seek  for  gratification  in 
the  metropolis  of  Russian  predilection  — 
Paris.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
that  brilliant  capital,  his  daughter  was  a  mere 
child ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  second, 
she  was  a  grown-up  girl.  Among  those 
who  frequented  his  house  were  D'Alembert, 
Buffon,  Grimm,  D'Holbach,  and  Marmontel. 
Julia,  young  as  she  was,  was  distinguished 
by  these  notabilities,  and  her  father  was 
justly  proud  of  her.  Soon,  however,  her 
peculiar  and  strange  instincts  began  to  re- 
veal themselves,  and  gave  much  anxiety  to 
her  parent.  She  became  discontented  and 
melancholy,  wished  to  return  to  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  North,  had  di-eams  and  visions, 
at  first  at  intervals,  and  then  so  frequently 
that  her  father  tried  what  change  of  scene 
would  do,  and  took  her  to  Germany,  to 
Switzerland,  and  to  the  south  of  France. 
But  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  her  charac- 
ter remained  unchanged ;  she  would  set  upon 
a  rock,  or  wander  alone  at  undue  hours  in 
some  romantic  solitude,  weeping  or  prophe- 


sying ;  and  to  her  father,  who  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  "  philosophical  "  doctrines 
of  the  day,  the  manifestations  of  such  pious 
mysticism  were  as  disagreeable  as  they  were 
unintelligible.  When  he  would  have  en- 
gaged her  in  a  discussion  upon  an  article  in, 
the  Encyclopaedia,  she  would  seek  the  soli- 
tudes of  a  cloister,  and  meditate  there  upon 
the  imaginary  charms  of  monastic  seclusion. 
But  every  thing  has  its  time,  and  Baron 
de  Vietinghofi*  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  daughter  become  one  of  the  most  frivo- 
lous women  of  the  world,  and  with  so  pecul- 
iar a  nature,  she  at  once  went  to  such  ex- 
tremes as  to  terrify  the  more  sedate  as  to  her 
future.  She  was  the  mere  child  of  grace 
and  fantasy,  and  yet  so  seductive  in  her  way- 
wardness, that  she  seemed  to  have  the  gift 
of  bewitching  all  whom  she  approached. 
Her  marriage  with  Baron  de  Krudener  was, 
however,  less  a  matter  of  feeling  than  a  con- 
cession made  to  her  parent's  wishes.  Her 
husband  could  not  understand  her,  and  she 
did  not  love  him  ;  hence  the  tie  led  only  to 
weariness  and  indifierence.  All  she  seemed 
to  care  for  w^as  movement.  She  went  first 
to  Venice,  where  her  husband  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Russian  ambassador,  thence  she  re- 
turned as  quickly  to  Paris.  But  she  seemed 
to  be  devoured  by  an  unconquerable  rest- 
lessness. Her  father  scolded  in  vain.  She 
even  declared  her  lover,  the  singer  Garat,  to 
be  without  soul  or  intelligence.  Nothing 
seemed  to  satisfy  her ;  she  seemed  to  seek 
for  gratification  only  in  contradiction  and 
trouble.  She  could  not  live,  love,  sin,  and 
repent  lil\e  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  she  would 
have  sold  herself  to  Satan,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  archangel  would  have 
made  it  worth  her  while.  Paris  abounded 
at  that  epoch  in  women  anxious  to  obtain 
notoriety,  no  matter  at  what  expense,  but 
few  went  to  such  extremes  as  did  Madame 
de  Krudener.  Her  greatest  annoyance  was 
that  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred,  glory 
and  humiliation,  should  be  allotted  to  her 
only  in  common  w'ith  others.  One  evening 
she  was  told  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  the 
first  person  who  had  attained  perfection  on 
i  the  harp  in  Paris,  and  that  it  had  given  her 
i  much  celebrity.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  she 
I  observed,  "  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  one's 
self  ridiculous  in  France  to  become  cele- 
\  brated.  As  to  that,  I  also  will  learn  the 
'  harp."     She  did  not  learn  the  harp,  but  she 
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wrote  a  romance,  and  then  she  said,  "  Of 
the  two  kinds  of  folly  by  which  Madame  de 
Genlis  has  attained  celebrity,  I  have  chosen 
the  easiest.  I  have  written  a  book ;  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  I  have  attained  the  same 
end." 

"Valerie"  appeared  at  Paris  in  1804, 
after  a  short  sejour  made  by  Madame  de 
Krudener,  subsequent  to  her  separation  from 
her  husband  in  1792,  in  Riga,  and  Leipzig. 
The  work  created  a  sensation.  It  portrayed 
the  heart  as  the  active  interpreter  of  the  dark 
mysteries  of  conscience.  Gustavus,  the  hero 
of  the  book,  is  a  kind  of  sentimental  Werther, 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  wife  of  the  father 
who  has  adopted  him,  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful Valerie,  in  whom  we  have  the  ardent 
and  romantic  character  of  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener;  the  spoilt  and  undisciplined  child 
grown  up  to  be  the  thoughtless  and  unprin- 
cipled woman,  only  still  tormented  by  those 
religious  scruples  which  she  could  never  en- 
tirely divest  herself  of,  and  which  she  now 
sought  relief  for  by  transporting  them  into 
the  domain  of  poetry.  Gustavus  is  also  a 
sketch  from  life,  and  the  struggle  of  these 
two  hearts,  that  meet  only  to  suffer,  are 
depicted  with  a  skill  peculiar  to  woman. 
"Valerie,"  in  reality,  belongs  neither  to  the 
school  of  Goethe  in  his  "  Werther,"  nor  to 
that  of  Rousseau  in  his  "  Nouvelle  Heloise," 
but  to^  what  another  woman,  Madame  de 
Stael,  also  succeeded  in  depicting  in  her 
usual  masterly  manner  in  "  Corinne "  and 
"  Delphine."  "  Valerie  "  introduced  the  fosh- 
ion  of  promenading  the  hero  and  heroine 
about  the  world — a  fashion  to  which  the 
epistolary  style  lent  itself  with  peculiar  facili- 
ties, and  the  shoal  upon  which  most  imitat- 
ors have  wrecked  themselves — that  of  fas- 
tidious developments  and  digressions — has 
been  as  skilfully  avoided  by  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener  as  by  Madame  de  Stael.  The  letters 
of  Gustavus  are  replete  with  tenderness  and 
subdued  passion,  those  of  Valerie  are  less 
real ;  they  are  at  times  cold  and  affected,  as 
if  the  author  feared  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
her  own  heart.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
philosopher  Saint-Martin  had  a  hand  in  this 
work ;  but  although  she  had  relations  with 
that  strange  personage,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  had  any  influence  with  her,  still 
less  any  participation  in  her  literary  labors. 

"  Valerie  "  especially  abounds  in  descrip- 


tions of  scenery  and  of  events  connected 
with  the  author's  travels,  and  we  find  in  it 
a  notice  of  a  visit  made  with  her  father  to 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble,  dis- 
guised as  a  man,  access  to  the  monastery 
being  interdicted  to  women.  She  was  at 
that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
married  five,  and  her  account  of  the  emo- 
tions which  she  experienced  not  only  portray 
the  strange  undisciplined  and  sceptical  sen- 
timents on  religion  by  which  she  was  all  her 
life  tormented,  but  also  contain  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  to  which  such  scepticism  must 
inevitably  lead. 

Two  individuals  were  issuing  on  a  cold  and 
gloomy  night  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  envel- 
oped in  their  mantles,  from  the  Grande  Chart- 
reuse at  Grenoble.  The  smallest  of  the  two 
personages  was  distinguished  by  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  her  shape,  no  less  than  by  the 
inexpressible  expresson  of  mild  beauty  that 
expanded  in  every  feature ;  and  it  was  with  the 
liveliest  marks  of  affection  and  solicitude  that 
her  companion  helped  her  to  descend  the  steps 
of  the  portal.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  but  robust  and  well  built,  with  a  pa- 
trician air,  calm  and  strong.  Both  took  their 
way  to  a  carriage  that  was  awaiting  them,  and 
which  took  them  to  an  inn  at  some  distance 
in  the  town.  No  sooner  arrived,  than  the 
youngest,  overcome  with  fatigue,  let  herself 
fall  on  a  sofa,  at  the  same  time  unloosing  her 
hair,  which  escaped  in  brown  and  silken 
tresses.  As  to  the  oldest  of  the  two  trav- 
ellers, he  remained  for  a  moment  upright 
before  his  companion,  contemplating  her 
with  quiet  pleasure,  till,  taking  her  hand, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  reproach  was 
mingled  with  admiration,  "  Well,  Julia  !  are 
you  happy  in  having  done  what  no  woman 
dared  attempt  before  you  ?  What  did  you 
see  ?  What  did  you  feel  ?  Speak  !  Must 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  adven- 
ture ?  Alas,  I  fear  not,  and  that  our  friends 
in  Paris  will  laugh  at  us,  seeing  us  return 
disappointed.  For  you  know,  my  dear,  they 
all  endeavored  to  dissuade  us  from  this  ex- 
pedition." 

Instead  of  replying,  the  graceful  figure 
rose  up,  and,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  him  who  had  spoken,  exclaimed,  with  pro- 
found emotion,  "In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
father,  do  not  say  a  word  of  this  expedition 
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in  Paris !  Give  me  your  promise  to  hold 
your  tongue  to  all  the  idle  questionings  to 
-which  we  shall  be  subjected." 

"  And  why  so,  my  dear  child  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me.     Give  me  your  word  ! " 

"  How  excited  you  are ! " 

"  Truly  so.  I  no  longer  breathe — I  no 
longer  live  !  It  seems  to  mo  as  if  the  gloom 
we  have  left  behind  us  will  forever  darken 
my  existence.  Frightful  voices  murmur  in 
my  soul,  which  is  troubled,  wandering,  hu- 
miliated, and  would  like  to  hide  itself  in  the 
deepest  abyss,  not  to  see  and  not  to  hear. 

0  father,  father  !  what  is  our  life  ?  What 
frightful  precipices,  what  gulfs  open  them- 
selves under  our  feet,  whilst  we  move  on 
in  joy  and  indifference  !  What  a  horrible 
enigma  is  that  of  an  existence  for  which  we 
shall  probably  pay  for  every  minute  by  in- 
expressible and  unending  punishments ! 
Who  is  He  who  will  inflict  these  punish- 
ments ?  I  will  dispense  with  the  good  things 
that  his  gracious  hand  bestows,  if  he  will 
only  also  take  back  the  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical bonds  by  which  he  overwhelms  me ! 
Nothing,  nothing  !  I  want  nothing  of  Him 
who  deems  it  wise  to  veil  himself  eternally 
from  my  contemplation,  and  to  harass  me 
with  his  secrets." 

The  father  drew  the  child  to  his  bosom, 
while  she,  more  and  more  terrified,  pressed 
herself  on  his  breast  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"  You  are   my  father — you  !   I  know  you. 

1  have  seen  you  sufier  for  my  griefs,  sympa- 
thize with  my  tears.  I  read  the  expression 
of  that  love  which  sustains  and  raises  my 
being  upon  your  face,  whose  every  feature 
paints  to  me  the  history  of  my  weak  heart. 
You  do  not  hide  yourself ;  you  do  not  make 
of  your  solicitude  for  me  a  dark  and  gloomy 
mystery,  in  which  you  oblige  me  to  believe 
even  when  my  reason  refuses  to  understand. 
No,  father,  your  look  bears  testimony  to 
your  love ;  a  loyal,  open,  irresistible  testi- 
mony. I  have  no  need  to  appeal  to  a  third 
■party  to  interpret  your  physiognomy ;  it  is 
thus  that  a  father  should  be  with  his  chil- 
dren. So,  also,  do  I  love  you ;  and  I  am 
faithful  to  you  ;  faithful  to  that  noble  heart 
upon  which  mine  reposes,  and  beyond  which 
I  know  nothing.  For  of  eternity,  neither 
you  nor  I  wish  for  it.  Is  it  not  true  that 
you  reject  a  present  the  granter  of  which 
persistently  refuses  to  show  himself  to  you, 
and  does  not  even  permit  you  to  know  if 


the  good  things  that  he  dispenses  to  you 
emanate  from  his  kindness  or  his  irony  ?  " 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Julia,  be  calm  ;  your 
excitement  leads  you  astray,  and  you  do  not 
see  that  you  are  talking  blasphemy  !  Come 
to  yourself,  my  daughter— to  that  calm  rea- 
son which  constitutes  the  charm  of  your 
mind,  and  which  is  only  troubled  by  a  mo- 
ment's excitement." 

"You  think,  perhaps,"  continued  the 
young  girl,  more  sedately,  "  that  it  is  the 
sight  of  this  monastery  that  we  have  just 
visited  that  has  suggested  these  ideas.  Well, 
then,  learn  that  it  was  not  the  case ;  that  my 
heart  has  been  troubled  and  my  head  con- 
fused for  a  long  time  now — a  very  long 
time,  alas !  " 

This  will  quite  suffice  to  show  how  closely 
the  subject  of  the  romance  attaches  itself  to 
the  intimate  existence  of  the  author,  and 
we  find  the  same  incident  alluded  to,  in  a 
more  agreeable  manner,  in  a  letter  of  Gus- 
tavus  :  "  I  have  just  been  reading  the  life 
of  a  saint,  which  I  found  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ers of  my  room.  This  saint  had  been  a  man, 
and  he  had  remained  a  man  :  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  had  cast  away  the  desires  of  this 
world  far  away  from  him,  after  having  cour- 
ageously struggled  with  them  ;  he  had  ban- 
ished all  the  images  of  his  youth  from  his 
thoughts,  and  raised  up  repentance  between 
them  and  his  years  of  solitude.  He  worked 
daily  in  preparing  his  grave,  thinking  with 
gladness  that  he  would  leave  his  dust  to  the 
earth,  and  he  tremblingly  hoped  that  his 
soul  would  go  to  heaven.  He  dwelt  in  the 
Chartreuse;  in  1715  he  died,  or  rather  he 
disappeared,  his  death  was  so  soft.  Men 
live  there  who  are  said  to  be  fanatic,  but 
who  every  day  do  good  to  other  men.  What 
a  sublime  and  touching  idea  is  that  of  three 
hundred  Chartreux  living  the  most  holy  life, 
filling  these  vast  cloisters,  only  raising  their 
melancholy  looks  to  bless  those  whom  they 
meet,  exhibiting  in  every  movement  the  most 
profound  calm,  telling  with  their  features, 
with  their  voices — which  are  never  moved  by 
excitement — that  they  only  live  for  that  great 
God  who  is  forgotten  in  the  world  but  is 
adored  in  the  desert." 

"  Qui  dit  poete,  dit  toujours  un  pen  proph- 
^te,"  is  a  proverb  with  the  French,  although 
of  far  greater  antiquity,  for  prophet  and  poet 
were  almost  synonymous  in  the  times  of  the 
Hebrews ;  but  it  is   impossible  not   to  see 
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Madame  cle  Krudener,  as  she  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  these  thoughts  and 
fancies.  The  woman  of  fashion  belonged  to 
the  eighteenth  century ;  courted  and  flat- 
tered, vain  and  aflFected,  fiivolous  and  incon- 
sequent, beautiful  and  susceptible,  a  thousand 
triumphs  awaited  her — triumphs  of  grace,tri- 
umphs  of  talent,  and  triumphs  of  gallantry:  to 
the  nineteenth  century  belonged  the  pious 
lady,  the  charitable  mother  of  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted,  the  pale,  thin  ascetic  who  seeks 
for  mercy  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  pilgrim, 
martyr,  the  lady  with  the  gray  dress  and  plain 
white  cap  covering  her  closely  cropped  hair, 
once  so  much  admired  ! 

At  the  period  when  Madame  de  Krudener 
was  a  women  of  the  world,  the  Encyclopse- 
dists  had  reached  the  last  hours  of  their  or- 
gies, the  hours  when  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  two  enor- 
mous and  bloody  hands — the  hands  of  the 
Revolution — were  feeling  about  at  hap-haz- 
ard  among  the  powdered  heads  that  crowded 
the  salons  of  the  Baron  of  Holbach.  So- 
ciety, mined  to  its  very  base,  threatened  at 
every  moment  to  topple  over.  Paris  at  such 
an  epoch  was  filled  with  adventurers,  vision- 
aries, and  necromancers.  Mesmer  reigned 
with  magnetic  wand  and  galvanic  chains  and 
circuits,  while  Saint  Germain  and  Caglios- 
tro  resuscitated  the  dead,  who,  on  their  part, 
terrified  the  world  by  the  most  astounding 
prophecies. 

It  was  about  1804  that  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener first  met  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  ex- 
ile at  Coppet.  Both  of  these  women — at 
that  epoch  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  their 
worldly  and  literary  fame — were  about  to 
follow  their  own  line,  and  to  take  the  part 
that  was  destined  for  them  in  the  great  events 
that  were  taking  place.  The  one  became  a 
political,  the  other  a  religious,  martyr. 
Equally  made  to  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  their  contemporaries,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  those  who  have  made  van- 
ity the  basis  of  their  actions.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  whole  truth. 

The  first  public  signs  of  conversion  on  the 
part  of  Madame  de  Krudener  manifested 
themselves  in  1806,  during  her  residence  at 
Koenigsberg,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit 
Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  The  fair  and  frail 
form  that  only  a  few  years  previously  had 
been  the  idol  of  Madame  Kecamier's  salons. 
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dressed  in  Greek  attire,  with  naked  arms 
and  bust,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  save  in  a 
high  dress,  and  her  hair  combed  back  and 
deprived  of  all  ornaments.  She  had  then 
attained  her  fortieth  year.  Her  husband, 
from  whom  she  had  long  been  separated,  had 
died  at  Berlin,  in  1804.  For  some  time  she 
wore  a  small  crucifix  of  gold  over  her  dress, 
but  even  that  disappeared.  She  took  oflF  all 
her  rings,  reminiscences  of  former  frivoli- 
ties, but  that  did  not  prevent  people  admir- 
ing her  hands,  which  were  the  prettiest  in 
the  world.  Her  step,  previously  quick  and 
hurried,  became  now  slow  and  measured.  In 
company  she  remained  standing,  talking  at 
the  corner  of  a  chimney,  and  out  of  doors 
she  dispensed  alike  with  equipages  and  lac- 
queys, going  about  like  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
and  she  was  admitted  everywhere  without 
ceremony. 

The  first  time  that  Madame  de  Krudener 
obtained  a  sense  of  her  power  over  the  mul- 
titude is  said  to  have  been  at  Venice.  A 
beggar-woman  had  been  arrested,  and  the 
mob  interceded  for  her.  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener, passing  in  her  gondola,  also  inter- 
fered, and  she  addressed  the  parties  with 
such  effect  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  ob- 
ject, whereupon  the  mob  carried  her  in  tri- 
umph, shouting,  "  See  the  beautiful  young 
lady,  who  has  pity  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  mal- 
treated." This  event  produced  a  great  im- 
pression upon  her.  From  that  day  she  cul- 
tivated the  favor  of  the  people ;  the  gondoliers 
disputed  the  honor  of  conveying  her  to 
church,  and  within  the  portals  of  the  sacred 
edifice  people  recommended  themselves  to 
her  prayers.  The  progress  of  events  also 
materially  influenced  her  resolves.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  she  wrote  :  "  Great  des- 
tinies are  being  accomplished  :  keep  your 
eyes  open.  He  who  tries  the  hearts  of  the 
humble  as  well  as  of  the  strong,  is  about  to 
manifest  himself  to  kings  as  well  as  to  peo- 
ple.'* 

As  the  prosperity  of  Napoleon  increased, 
Madame  de  Krudener  withdrew  to  Geneva, 
where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Empey- 
tas,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who,  like  herself,  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  mystic  ardor  as  well  as  of  piety.  She  had 
at  this  epoch  two  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
boy,  she  sent  into  Livonia,  the  other,  a  girl, 
she  kept  near  hersel£. 
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The  days  of  her  predications  and  missions 
had  now  arrived.  At  Heidelberg  she  visited 
the  prison  for  criminals,  and  dwelt  for  some 
weeks  among  thieves  and  assassins.  War 
had  massed  these  personages  in  a  few  strong 
places,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  be- 
come so  dangerous  that  their  gaolers  were 
frightened  to  venture  among  them.  Yet  a 
frail  woman  was  not  terrified — it  is  true  that 
her  very  fragility  was  a  kind  of  protection 
to  her.  But  she  had  to  bear  with  their  rail- 
lery against  herself  and  against  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  There  was,  in  her  own  words, 
a  perfect  luxury  of  vice  and  perdition  among 
them.  Strange  to  say,  she  met  in  this  gaol 
a  man  with  whom  she  had  danced  in  Paris. 
"  Good  lady,"  he  said,  "  do  not  try  to  con- 
vert me.  A  society  that  humbles  and  pros- 
trates itself  before  him  who  steals  a  crown 
attests  that  there  is  only  one  thing  in  this 
world  below,  and  that  is  success.  To  suc- 
ceed is  virtue,  to  fail  is  crime."  Another 
took  her  book  out  of  her  hand,  and  struck 
her  on  the  head  with  it.  "  Get  away,  old 
fool,"  he  said  ;  if  you  were  young  and  pretty, 
you  would  not  be  thinking  of  God,  but  of 
his  creature,  and  now  all  the  nonsense  that 
you  talk  is  for  the  consolation  of  your  old 
age  and  of  your  worn-out  carcase." 

These  sentimental  promenades  of  Madame 
de  Krudener  among  gaols  and  fortresses, 
her  preachings  and  predictions  among  the 
poor  and  the  subversive,  and  the  fame  of  her 
proceedings,  that  spread  far  and  wide  in 
town  and  country,  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  The  tumult  of 
war  saved  her  for  a  time.  She  attempted, 
on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  to  reach  Berlin, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  into  Switzerland, 
the  eternal  home  of  the  free  and  of  the  per- 
secuted, and  sometimes  of  the  ungrateful. 
When  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
"  Thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven,  princes  and 
people,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  having  saved 
you  ;  you  have  nothing  else  now  to  do,  porro 
unum  est  necessarium,  thank  Heaven  !  "  She 
spoke  of  Alexander  as  a  young  hero  who 
joined  the  energy  of  a  CaBsar  to  the  celestial ' 
candor  of  an  apostle,  as  the  elect  of  Heaven,  ' 
and  her  words  had  an  effect  that  can  scarcely  j 
be  imagined  in  less  impressionable  and  ex-  ' 
citable  times.  This  was,  indeed,  the  mo-  i 
ment  of  Madame  de  Krudener's  greatest  tri- 
umphs,  and  better  to  have  died  at  that  time, 
with  the  halo  of  a  prophetess  round  her  pale  j 


brow,  than  to  have  lived  to  dishonor  her 
gray  hairs  with  all  the  vanities  of  illuminism 
and  witchcraft. 

Madame  de  Krudener  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  thaumaturgist  Jung  Stilling  at 
Carlsruhe,  in  1814,  and  her  excitable  tem- 
perament allowed  itself  at  once  to  be  won 
over  by  all  sorts  of  strange  systems  and  fan- 
tastic theories.  Jung  Stilling  was  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  and  had  himself  been  brought  up 
as  a  tailor.  Goethe  was  the  first  to  detect  a 
precocious  intelligence  in  this  youth  of  hum- 
ble origin,  and  it  was  to  his  having  noticed 
him  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  sympathy 
of  the  world.  But  these  manifestations  of 
interest  awakened  new  ambitions  :  the  tailor- 
ing was  given  up  for  doctoring,  and  Jung 
Stilling  became  a  physician  without  the  trou- 
ble of  studying  the  science  or  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  He 
improvised  the  latter  as  a  more  easy  process. 
His  business  consisted  in  efiecting  cures  by 
mystical  means  and  by  supernatural  incanta- 
tions, of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  secret. 
Such  is  the  natural  love  for  quackery  and 
humbug,  that  crowds  hastened  to  the  em- 
piric. He  more  particularly  addicted  him- 
self to  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  and  here  he  per- 
formed miracles.  All  those  upon  whom  he 
operated  were  to  recover  their  sight,  and  if 
they  did  not  do  so  it  was  because  they  were 
destined  to  remain  blind  !  What  is  still 
more  strange  is,  that  this  man  who  practised 
medicine  without  a  diploma,  this  dreamer, 
quack,  and  cheat,  who  had  always  lived  with- 
out the  bounds  of  reality,  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  !  Needless  to 
say  that  he  was  most  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  merest  elements  of  the  science  that  he 
was  appointed  to  teach  ;  but  Europe  was  at 
that  epoch  so  upset  by  the  horrors  of  war, 
that  a  small  German  university  did  not  look 
too  close  to  its  appointments. 

Jung  Stilling  not  only  managed,  however, 
to  get  through  his  course  of  political  econ- 
omy with  credit  to  himself,  but  he  found 
time,  while  he  was  disseminating  his  absurd 
theories  of  the  development  of  wealth  and 
the  increase  of  human  happiness,  to  indite  a 
whole  host  of  frightful  romances.  Finding, 
however,  that  this  failed  to  procure  the  need- 
ful, he  changed  his  tactics — he  had  ah*eady 
experienced  how  much  could  be  done  by  pre- 
tensions to  the  mystical — and  he  assumed  to 
have  given  himself  up  to  a  profound  study 
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of  the  occult  sciences,  the  elements  of  whicli 
he  at  the  same  time  developed  in  his  "  The- 
ory of  Spirits  and  Scenes  of  the  Invisible '. 
World."  I 

Such  is  the  man  whom,  unfortunately,  an 
educated,  refined,  and  latterly  a  pious  per- ; 
son  like  Madame  de  Krudener  allowed  her-  ' 
self  to  be  influenced  by.     The  apparitions  of 
a  supernatural  world  were  the  inexhaustible 
theme   of  their   conversation,  and  the  too 
credulous  neophyte  listened  to  all  the  ex- , 
travagances  of  this  arch-impostor  as  if  they  j 
had  been  words  of  the  Gospel :  they  prayed  ; 
together,  and  they  summoned  spirits  to  ap- 
pear before  them.    All  the  false  prophets 
and  cheats  that  at  that  epoch  abounded  in 
Alsatia,  in  Franconia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  ^ 
Bavaria,  congregated  around  this  madman,  I 
who  pretended  to  be  in  immediate  commu- ' 
nication  with  the  Deity.     Madame  de  Kru-  , 
dener  found  herself  irretrievably  mixed  up  ! 
with  these  mock  propagandists.     This  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  deliver  her  over  to 
her  enemies,  who  were  not  few  in  number, 
and  who  were  jealous  of  her  labors  and  sue-  ! 
cess  among  the  poor,  the  imprisoned,  and  the  j 
afflicted,  but  who,  so  long  as  she  had  perse-  | 
vered,  backed  by  a  steady  piety  and  a  sound  j 
faith,  had  found  it  impossible  to  annoy  her. 
Now  nothing  was  easier  :  she  had  given  up  ' 
true  religion  for  imposture  ;  she  had  asso- . 
ciated   herself  with   a  parcel   of  notorious 
cheats ;  she  was  denounced  as  being  herself 
a  deceiver,  as  subversive,  infidel,  and  impi- 
ous.    She  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  beloved  of  the  people,  was 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  and  the  last  epoch 
of  her  life — the  era  of  her  disgrace — was 
fairly  entered  upon.    Her  travels  were  now 
prosecuted  with  a  commissary  of  police  in  the 
carriage  and  a  gendarme  at  each  door — sad 
and  painful  perigrinations,  yet  still  more  or 
less  triumphal,  for  the  people  hurried  wher- 
ever she  was,  and  pressed  around  the  car- 
riage of  the  poor  persecuted  lady.    Thus  it 
was  that  she  was  hurried  from  one  frontier 
to  another.     No  German  state  would  allow 
her  to  remain  upon  its  territory :  nowhere 
could  she  find  an  asylum.     On  the  threshold 
of  every  hostelry  she  was  met  by  a  police 
officer,  who  at  once  bade  her  pass  on  ;  and 
the  miserable  woman,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  often  ill,  had  no  alternative  but  to  get 
up  again  into  her  carriage,  and  to  pursue 
the  course  of  her  anxious  migrations.    Some- 1 
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times  she  was  in  want  of  money,  and  then 
when  she  could  get  a  remittance  she  would 
divide  it  with  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Her 
tribulations  and  anxieties  were  truly  exces- 
sive. She  was  getting  old,  and  at  open  war 
with  all  the  police  of  Europe  ;  the  nomade . 
had  to  raise  her  tent  as  soon  as  it  was  pitched 
wherever  she  went.  At  length  she  found 
refuge  at  the  house  of  her  son-iil-law.  Baron 
de  Berckheim,  who  lived  in  the  environs  of 
Riga. 

But  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  she 
thus  resigned  herself  to  a  retired  life.  She 
said  that  if  the  Creator  thus  humiliated  her, 
it  was  because  he  could  no  longer  be  glori- 
fied by  her.  It  was  thus  that  she  wrote  to 
Empeytas,  in  1820  :  "  God  permits  lassitude 
to  creep  over  its  elect,  so  that  they  may 
know  of  how  little  import  is  their  strength 
and  renown  to  him.  He  has  shown  to  me 
also  within  these  few  days  that  he  has  no 
longer  any  need  of  my  poor  services.  My 
head  bends  down  upon  my  chest,  my  arms 
fall  by  my  side,  and  my  step,  which  formerly 
was  as  a  spring  towards  an  object  to  be  at- 
tained, is  now  slow  and  painful.  O  my 
friend  !  when  the  terrible  hour  shall  sound, 
with  what  fright  shall  I  answer  the  appeal ! 
It  is  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  compare  my 
good  and  bad  days  disseminated  over  the 
earth,  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  di-aw  con- 
clusions :  there  is  no  fruit — alas  !  no  fruit ! 
I  began  life  as  a  frivolous  and  coquettish  wo- 
man, and  after  a  brief  but  short  martyrdom, 
I  finish  as  a  woman  without  courage  and 
complaining." 

M.  de  Sternberg  relates  having  seen  this 
remarkable  woman  in  her  retirement.  "  It 
was,"  he  relates,  "  a  fine  summer's  evening, 
when  I  was  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  that  I  saw  an  open  carriage  pass  by, 
in  which  an  old  lady,  in  a  dress  of  gray  silk, 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  a  young  man. 
Without  knowing  that  it  was  Madame  de 
Krudener,  I  experienced  a  singular  impres- 
sion at  the  sight  of  this  person.  A  moment 
afterwards  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  old 
lady  got  down,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
cavaUer.  Although  at  a  short  distance, 
I  soon  understood  why  she  had  thus  got 
down.  There  was  a  group  of  girls  close  by 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  busy  washing 
clothes,  and  Madame  de  Krudener,  perceiv- 
ing them,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
getting  down  and  preaching  something  to 
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them.  She  accordingly  made  her  way  to  the 
laughing  country  girls,  who  opened  their 
great  eyes  with  wonder,  and  getting  up  upon 
a  bench,  she  thus  obtained  a  commanding 
position,  from  whence  she  addressed  a  hom- 
ily to  those  present,  of  which  I  perfectly  re- 
member the  principal  points. 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  '  she  cried 
out  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  people,  and 
with  a  loud  voice. 

"  The  girls  looked  at  one  another  laugh- 
ingly, and  replied  that  they  were  washing 
linen. 

"  '  Very  good,'  replied  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener,  *  you  are  washing  your  body  linen ; 
but  do  you  think  of  the  stains  that  lie  on 
your  consciences,  of  the  spots  on  your  celes- 
tial clothing,  that  will  drive  you  one  day  into 
confusion  and  despair,  if  you  appear  before 
God  without  having  washed  them  ?  You 
open  your  great  eyes,  and  you  appear  to  ask 
me  with  surprise  how  I  can  know  that  there 
are  any  stains  on  your  celestial  vestments  ? 
Believe  me  that  I  know  it  most  indubitably. 
The  souls  of  all  of  us  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  the  best  and  noblest  have  their 
stains  ;  that  is  why  we  are  ordered  to  inces- 
santly keep  watch  over  our  purification,  and 
to  wash  off  the  spots  from  our  souls,  as  you 
do  those  from  the  linen.  Neglect  to  do  this, 
and  God  will  punish  you  in  heaven,  as  your 
master  will  punish  you  on  earth  if  you  neg- 
lect the  other.  But  the  punishments  of  God 
are  as  much  more  terrible  than  those  of  man 
as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.' 

"  And  thus  the  discourse  was  prolonged, 
in  a  style  that  was  at  once  familiar  and  yet 
mystical,  but  always  borrowing  its  meta- 
phors from  circumstances  of  daily  life,  and 
that  were  within  reach  of  the  simplest  minds. 
The  effect  was  prodigious.  As  Madame  de 
Krudener  spoke  on,  these  poor  girls  passed 
from  a' state  of  stupid  astonishment  to  gath- 
ering up  fragments,  and  then  following  every 
sentence  of  the  address,  and  as  they  did  so, 
their  former  boisterousness  changed  into  an 
aspect  of  modest  decency.  Gradually  they 
left  their  work,  went  up  to  the  old  lady,  and, 
falling  on  their  knees,  they  wept,  whilst  she, 
elevated  above,  smiled  with  the  smile  of 
love,  and  stretched  forth  her  hands  to  bless 
them. 

"The  calmness  of  the  spot,  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  inspiration  of  her  words,  which  were 
carried  away  by  the  enbalmed  breeze  of  the 


evening,  all  combined  to  produce  an  inefface- 
able impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  cannot 
to  the  present  day  hear  Madame  de  Krude- 
ner's  name  mentioned  without  being  re- 
minded of  that  scene." 

Madame  de  Krudener  only  excited  public 
attention  once  more  after  this  ;  it  was  when 
she  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  This  active  Philhellenism 
met,  however,  with  a  very  poor  success  with 
government,  which  politely  invited  her  to 
quit  the  capital  and  take  herself  off  to  the 
Crimea — thereby  indicating  the  course  of  her 
travels.  Unfortunately,  while  at  the  old 
capital  of  the  Tartar  Khans — Karasu  Bazar 
— or  "  the  market  on  the  Blackwater,"  she 
caught  a  pestilential  fever,  of  which  she  died 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1824. 

Madame  Hommaire  de  Hell,  who  trav- 
elled with  her  husband  in  Southern  Russia 
and  the  Crimea  in  1838-39,  gives  a  some- 
what different  account  of  the  fate  of  this  re- 
markable woman : — 

"  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  mystic  influ- 
ence which  Madame  de  Krudener  exercised 
for  many  years  over  the  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  This 
lady,  who  has  so  charmingly  portrayed  her 
own  character  in  'Valerie,'  who  was  pre- 
eminently distinguished  in  the  aristocratic 
salons  of  Paris  by  her  beauty,  her  talents, 
and  her  position  as  an  ambassadress,  who 
was  by  turns  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  hero- 
ine of  romance,  a  remarkable  writer,  and  a 
prophetess,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in 
France.  The  lovers  of  mystic  poetry  will 
read  *  Valerie,'  that  charming  work,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  made  so  much  noise,  not- 
withstanding the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army 
(for  it  appeared  in  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  Empire)  ;  those  who  delight  in  grace, 
combined  with  beauty  and  mental  endow- 
ments, will  recall  to  mind  that  young  woman 
who  won  for  herself  so  distinguished  a  place 
in  French  society ;  and  those  whose  glow- 
ing imaginations  love  to  dwell  on  exalted 
sentiments  and  religious  fervor,  united  to 
the  most  lively  faith,  cannot  refuse  their 
admiration  to  her  who  asked  of  the  mighty 
of  the  earth  only  the  means  of  freely  exer- 
cising charity,  that  evangelical  virtue,  of 
which  she  was  always  one  of  the  most  ardent 
apostles. 

"  The  *  Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  Cochelet  * 
made  known  to  us  with  what  zeal  Madame 
de  Krudener  applied  herself  to  seeking  out 
and  comforting  the  afflicted.  Her  extreme 
goodness  of  heart  was  such  that  she  was 
called,  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Mother  of  the 
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Poor.  All  the  sums  she  received  from  the 
emperor  were  immediately  distributed  to  the 
wretched,  and  her  own  fortune  was  applied 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  her  house  was  be- 
sieged from  morning  till  night  by  mujiks  and 
mothers  of  families,  to  whom  she  gave  food 
both  for  soul  and  body. 

"  With  so  much  will  and  power  to  do  good, 
Madame  de  Krudener  by  and  by  acquired  so 
great  an  influence  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
government  at  last  became  alarmed.  She 
was  accused  of  entertaining  tendencies  of  too 
liberal  a  cast,  religious  notions  of  no  orthodox 
kind,  extreme  ambition  cloaked  under  the 
guise  of  charity,  and  therewith  too  much  com- 
passion for  those  miserable  mujiks  of  whom 
she  was  the  unfailing  friend.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  the  displeasure  of  the  court  was  the 
baroness'  connection  with  two  other  ladies, 
whose  religious  sentiments  were  by  all  means 
exceedingly  questionable.  They  were  the 
Princess  Galitzin  and  the  so-called  Countess 
Guacher. 

"  The  publicity  which  these  ladies  affected 
in  all  their  acts  could  not  but  be  injurious  to 
the  meek  Christian  enterprise  of  Madame  de 
Krudener.  The  princess  was  detested  at 
court.  Too  superior  to  disguise  her  opin- 
ions, and  renowned  for  her  beauty,  her  caus- 
tic wit,  and  her  philosophic  notions,  she  had 
excited  against  her  a  host  of  enemies,  who 
were  sure  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  in- 
juring her  with  the  emperor.  As  for  the 
Countess  Guacher,  her  rather  equivocal  posi- 
tion at  the  court  furnished  a  weapon  against 
her,  when,  suddenly  issuing  from  the  extreme 
retirement  in  which  she  had  previously  lived, 
she  became  one  of  Madame  de  Krudener's 
most  enthusiastic  adepts.  .  .  . 

*'  When  the  Princess  Galitzin  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  the 
emperor,  who  sincerely  admired  her,  took 
upon  himself  to  make  two  ladies  acquainted 
whom  he  thought  so  fitted  to  appreciate  each 
other.  As  he  had  foreseen,  a  close  intimacy 
grew  up  between  them,  but  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  court,  this  intimacy  was, 
through  Madame  de  Krudener's  influence, 
the  basis  of  an  association  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
earth  to  the  holy  law  of  Christ. 

"  At  first  the  scheme  was  met  with  deri- 
sion, then  alarm  was  felt,  and  at  last,  by  dint 
of  intrigues,  the  emperor,  whom  these  ladies 
had  half  made  a  proselyte,  was  forced  to 
banish  them  from  court,  and  confine  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  days  to  the  territory  of 
the  Crimea.  It  is  said  that  this  decision,  so 
contrary  to  the  kind  nature  of  Alexander, 
was  occasioned  by  an  article  in  an  English 
newspaper,  in  which  the  female  trio  and  his 
imperial  majesty  were  made  the  subjects  of 
most  biting  sarcasms.    Enraged  at  being  ac- 


cused of  being  held  in  leading-strings  by 
three  half-crazed  women,  the  emperor  signed 
the  warrant  for  their  exile,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  envious  courtiers.  The  victims  be- 
held in  the  event  only  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  will,  that  they  should  propagate 
the  faith  among  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 
In  a  spirit  of  Christian  humility  they  de- 
clined receiving  any  other  escort  than  that 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  whose  duty 
should  be  only  to  see  to  their  personal  safety, 
and  transmit  their  orders  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  journey.  Their  departure  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  St.  Petersburg  ; 
and  every  one  was  eager  to  see  the  distin- 
guished ladies  in  their  monastic  costume. 
The  court  laughed,  but  the  populace,  always 
sensitive  where  religion  is  concerned,  and 
who,  besides,  were  losing  a  most  generous 
protectress  in  Madame  de  Krudener,  ac- 
companied the  pilgrims  with  great  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  sorrow  to  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  where  they  embarked  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1822.  .  .  . 

"  The  apparition  of  these  ladies  in  the  Cri- 
mea threw  the  whole  peninsula  into  commo- 
tion. Eager  to  make  proselytes,  they  were 
seen  toiling  in  their  beguine  costume,  with 
the  cross  and  the  Gospel  i^i  their  hands,  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  exploring  Tartar  vil- 
lages, and  even  carrying  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  strange  length  of  preaching  in  the  open 
air  to  the  amazed  and  puzzled  Mussulmans. 
But  as  the  English  consul  had  predicted,  in 
spite  of  their  mystic  fervor,  their  persuasive 
voices,  and  the  originality  of  their  enter- 
prise, our  heroines  efiected  few  conversions. 
They  only  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
thoroughly  ridiculous,  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Tatars,  but  in  those  also  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobles  of  the  vicinity,  who  instead  of 
seconding  their  efforts,  or  at  least  giving 
them  credit  for  their  good  intentions,  re- 
garded them  only  as  feather-witted  illumi- 
jiatce,  capable  at  most  of  catechizing  little 
children.  The  police,  too,  always  prompt  to 
take  alarm,  and  having  besides  received 
special  instructions  respecting  these  ladies, 
soon  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  all 
their  efforts,  so  that  two  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  roving  ways,  their  preachings,  and  all 
the  fine  dreams  they  had  indulged  during 
their  long  and  painful  journey.  It  was  a 
sore  mortification  to  them  to  renounce  the 
hope  of  planting  a  new  Thcbaid  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Crimea.  Madame  de  Krudener 
could  not  endure  the  loss  of  her  illusions  j 
her  health,  already  impaired  by  many  years 
of  an  ascetic  life,  declined  rapidly,  and 
within  a  year  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
the  peninsula,  there  remained  no  hope  of 
saving  her  life.     She  died  in  1823,  in  the 
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arms  of  her  daughter,  the  Baroness  Breck- 
heim,  v;ho  had  been  for  some  years  resident 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  became  possessed 
of  many  documents  on  the  latter  part  of  a 
life  so  rich  in  romantic  events ;  but  unfortu- 
nately these  documents  are  not  destined  to 
see  the  light. 

"  Princess  Galitzin,  whose  religious  sen- 
timents were  perhaps  less  sincere,  thought 
no  more  of  making  conversions  after  she  had 
installed  herself  in  her  delightful  villa  on  the 
coast.  Throwing  off  forever  the  coarse  be- 
guine  robe,  she  adopted  a  no  less  eccentric 
costume,  which  she  retained  until  her  death. 
It  was  an  Amazonian  petticoat,  with  a  cloth 
vest  of  a  male  cut.  A  Polish  cap  trimmed 
with  fur  completed  her  attire,  that  accorded 
well  with  the  original  character  of  the  prin- 
cess. It  is  in  this  dress  she  is  represented 
in  several  portraits  still  to  be  seen  in  her 
villa  at  Koreis. 

''  The  caustic  wit  that  led  to  her  disgrace 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  her  stately 
manners,  her  name,  her  prodigious  memory, 
and  immense  fortune,  quickly  attracted  round 
her  all  the  notable  persons  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia. Distinguished  foreigners  eagerly  cov- 
eted the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  her, 
and  she  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  little 
court,  over  which  she  presided  like  a  real 
sovereign.  But  being  by  nature  very  capri- 
cious, the  freak  sometimes  seized  her  to  shut 
herself  up  for  whole  months  in  total  soli- 
tude. Although  she  relapsed  into  philosoph- 
ical and  Voltairean  notions,  the  remembrance 
of  Madame  de  Krudener  inspired  her  with 
occasional  fits  of  devotion  that  oddly  con- 
trasted with  her  usual  habits.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  visitations  that  she  erected  a 
collossal  cross  on  one  of  the  heights  com- 
manding Koreis.  The  cross  being  gilded  is 
visible  to  a  great  distance. 

"  Her  death  in  1839  left  a  void  in  Russian 
society  which  will  not  easily  be  filled.  Reared 
in  the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  well 


versed  in  the  literature  and  the  arts  of 
France,  speaking  the  language  with  an  en- 
tire command  of  all  that  light,  playful  rail- 
lery that  made  it  so  formidable  of  yore  j 
having  been  a  near  observer  of  all  the  events 
and  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  empire; 
possessing,  moreover,  a  power  of  apprehen- 
sion and  discernment  that  gave  equal  vari- 
ety and  point  to  her  conversation ;  a  man  in 
mind  and  variety  of  knowledge,  a  woman  in 
grace  and  frivolity,  the  Princess  Galitzin 
belonged  by  her  brilliant  qualities  and  her 
charming  faults  to  a  class  that  is  day  by  day 
becoming  extinct. 

"  Now  that  conversation  is  quite  dethroned 
in  France,  and  exists  only  in  some  few  sa- 
lons of  Europe,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the 
influence  formerly  exercised  by  women  of 
talent.  Those  of  our  day,  more  ambitious 
of  obtaining  celebrity  through  the  press  than 
of  reigning  over  a  social  circle,  guard  the 
treasures  of  their  imagination  and  intellect 
with  an  anxious  reserve  that  cannot  but 
prove  a  real  detriment  to  society.  To  write 
feuilletons,  romances,  and  poetry,  is  all  very 
well ;  but  to  preside  over  a  drawing-room, 
like  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  also  its  merit.  But  we  must  not  blame 
the  female  sex  alone  for  the  loss  of  that  su- 
premacy which  once  belonged  to  French  so- 
ciety. The  men  of  the  present  day,  more 
serious  than  their  predecessors,  more  occu- 
pied with  positive,  palpable  interests,  seem 
to  look  with  cold  disdain  on  what  but  lately 
commanded  their  warmest  admiration." 

The  so-called  Countess  Guacher,  who 
shared  the  exile  of  Princess  Galitzin  and  of 
Madame  de  Krudener,  and  who  died  in  ob- 
scurity in  1823,  was  the  Countess  de  La- 
mothe,  who  had  been  whipped  and  branded 
on  the  Place  de  Greve  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  scandalous  affair  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace. 


"No   Pent-up   Utica." — Everybody  has 
heard  the  lines 

**  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

But  very  few  people  know  the  author,  or  in 
what  poem  they  occur.  They  were  written  by 
Jonathan  Mitchell  Sewell,  a  New  Hampshire 
poet,  as  an  epilogue  to  Addison's  play  of  Cato, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  an  ama- 
teur company  in  Portsmouth  in  1788.  The 
whole  production  was  one  of  decided  power. 
The  spirit  of  tlie  Revolution  entered  into  every 
expression.     Wc  give  a  few  lines  : — 

"  And  what  now  gleams  with  dawning  rays  at 
home 


Once  blazed  in  full-orbed  majesty  at  Rome. 
Did  Rome's  brave  Senate  nobly  strive  t*  op- 
pose 
The  mighty  torrent  of  domestic  foes, 
And  boldly  arm  the  virtuous  few,  and  dare 
The  desperate  perils  of  unequal  war  ? 
Our  Senate,  too,  the  same  bold  deed  has  done, 
And  for  a  Cato  armed  a  Washington ! 

"Rise,  then,  my  countrymen,  for  fight  prepare, 
Gird  on  your  swords,  and  fearless  rush  to  war ! 
For  your  grieved  country  nobly  dare  to  die. 
And  empty  all  your  veins  for  liberty; 
No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours  !" 

— IndependenL 
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From  Frnser's  Magazine. 
HOMCEOPATHY. 
A  LETTER  TO  J.  S.  S.,  ESQ.     BY  SIR  BENJAMIN 
BRODIE,  BART. 

Dear  Sir, — You  desire  me  to  give  you 
my  opinion  of  what  is  called  Homoeopathy. 
I  can  do  so  without  any  great  labor  to  my- 
self, and  without  making  any  exorbitant  de- 
mand on  your  patience,  as  the  question 
really  lies  in  very  small  compass,  and  what 
I  have  to  say  on  it  may  be  expressed  in  very 
few  words. 

The  subject  may  be  viewed  under  differ- 
ent aspects.  We  may  inquire,  fii'st,  whether 
Homoeopathy  be,  of  itself,  of  any  value,  or 
of  no  value  at  all  ?  secondly,  in  what  man- 
ner does  it  affect  general  society  ?  and 
thirdly,  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  the 
medical  profession  ? 

I  must  first  request  of  you  to  observe  that, 
whatever  I  may  think  at  present,  I  had  origi- 
nally no  prejudice  either  infavor  of  or  against 
this  new  system  :  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  gener- 
ally were  in  the  first  instance  influenced  by 
any  feelings  of  this  kind.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  fault  of  the  profession  for  the  most  part 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  are  too 
much  inclined  to  adopt  any  new  theory  or 
any  new  mode  of  treatment  that  may  have 
been  proposed  ;  the  younger  and  more  inex- 
perienced among  them  especially  erring  in 
this  respect,  and  too  frequently  indulging 
themselves  in  the  trial  of  novelties,  disre- 
garding old  and  established  remedies.  For 
myself,  I  assure  you  that,  whatever  opinion 
I  may  now  hold,  it  has  not  been  hastily 
formed.  I  have  made  myself  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  several  works  which  profess 
to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  Homoeopathy, 
especially  that  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder 
of  the  Homoeopathic  sect,  and  those  of  Dr. 
Curie  and  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  result  is,  that, 
with  all  the  pains  that  I  have  been  able  to 
take,  I  have  been  unable  to  form  any  very 
distinct  notion  of  the  system  which  they  pro- 
fess to  teach.  They  all,  indeed,  begin  with 
laying  down,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  the 
rule  that  similia  similibus  curantur ;  or,  in 
plain  English,  that  one  disease  is  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  body  by  artificially  creat- 
ing another  disease  similar  to  it.  But  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  Hahnemann  treats 
the  subject  in  one  way.  Dr.  Curie  in  another, 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  in  another  way  still.     Gen- 
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eral  principles  are  asserted  on  the  evidence 
of  the  most  doubtful  and  scanty  facts  ;  and 
the  reasoning  on  them  for  the  most  part  is 
thoroughly  puerile  and  illogical.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  take  all  this  for  granted,  but 
would  rather  refer  you  to  the  books  them- 
selves ;  being  satisfied  that  any  one,  though 
he  may  not  be  versed  in  the  science  of  med- 
icine, who  possesses  good  sense,  and  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  caution  with  which 
all  scientific  investigations  should  be  con- 
ducted, will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  as 
myself. 

But,  subordinate  to  the  rule  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  there  is  another,  which, 
by  some  of  the  Homoeopathic  writers,  is 
held  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  which 
is  certainly  the  more  remarkable  one  of  the 
two.  The  doses  of  medicine  administered 
by  ordinary  practitioners  are  represented  to 
be  very  much  too  large.  It  is  unsafe  to  have 
recourse  to  them,  unless  reduced  to  an  al- 
most infinitesimal  point ;  not  only  to  the 
millionth,  but  sometimes  even  to  the  bil- 
lionth of  a  grain.  Now  observe  what  this 
means.  Supposing  one  drop  of  liquid  med- 
icine to  be  equivalent  to  one  grain,  then,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  millionth  part  of  that 
dose,  you  must  dissolve  that  drop  in  thirteen 
gallons  of  water,  and  administer  only  one 
drop  of  that  solution  ;  while,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  billionth  of  a  grain,  you  must  dis- 
solve the  aforesaid  drop  in  217,014  hogs- 
heads of  water.  Of  course,  it  is  plain  that 
this  could  not  practically  be  accomplished, 
except  by  successive  dilutions ;  and  this 
would  be  a  troublesome  process.  Whether 
it  be  at  all  probable  that  any  one  ever  un- 
dertook to  carry  it  out,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 
At  any  rate,  I  conceive  that  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable person  who  would  not  regard  the 
exhibition  of  medicine  in  so  diluted  a  form 
as  being  equivalent  to  no  treatment  at  all. 

But  however  this  may  be,  I  may  be  met 
by  the  assertion  that  there  is  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  a  great  number  of  persons  re- 
cover from  their  complaints  under  Homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  and  I  ^o  not  pretend  in 
the  least  degree  to  deny  it.  In  a  discourse 
addressed  by  myself  to  the  students  of  St. 
George's  hospital,  in  the  year  1838,  I  find 
the  following  remarks :  "  There  is  another 
inquiry  which  should  be  always  made,  before 
you  determine  on  the  adoption  of  a  particu- 
lar method  of  treatment  j  what  will  happen 
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iu  tliis  case,  if  no  remedies  -n-hatever  be  em- 
ployed, if  the  patient  be  left  altogether  to 
nature  or  to  the  efforts  of  his  own  constitu- 
tion ?  .  .  .  The  animal  system  is  not  like  a 
clock  or  a  steam-engine,  which,  being  bro- 
ken, you  must  send  to  the  clockmaker  or 
engineer  to  mend  it ;  and  which  cannot  be 
repaired  otherwise.  The  living  machine, 
unlike  the  works  of  human  invention,  has 
the  power  of  repairing  itself;  it  contains 
within  itself  its  own  engineer,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  requires  no  more  than  some  very 
slight  assistance  at  our  hands."  This  truth 
admits,  indeed,  of  a  very  large  application. 
If  the  arts  of  medicine  and  surgery  had 
never  been  invented,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  sufiFer  from  bodily  illness 
would  have  recovered  nevertheless.  An  ex- 
perienced and  judicial  medical  practitioner 
knows  this  very  well ;  and  considers  it  to  be 
his  duty,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  not 
so  much  to  interfere  by  any  active  treatment, 
as  to  take  care  that  nothing  should  obstruct 
the  natural  process  of  recovery;  and  to 
watch,  lest  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  any 
new  circumstance  should  arise  which  would 
make  his  active  interference  necessary.  If 
any  one  were  to  engage  in  practice,  giving 
his  patients  nothing  but  a  little  distilled 
water,  and  enjoining  a  careful  diet,  and  a 
prudent  mode  of  life  otherwise,  a  certain 
number  of  his  patients  would  perish  from 
the  want  of  further  help  ;  but  more  would 
recover ;  and  Homoeopathic  globules  are,  I 
doubt  not,  quite  as  good  as  distilled  water. 

But  this  does  not  account  for  all  the  suc- 
cess of  Homoeopathy.  In  this  country  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  who  have 
plenty  of  money,  combined  with  a  great 
lack  of  employment ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  what  an  extent  such  persons  contrive  to 
imagine  diseases  for  themselves.  There  is 
no  animal  machine  so  perfect  that  there  may 
not  at  times  be  some  creaking  in  it.  Want 
of  exercise,  irregularity  as  to  diet,  a  little 
worry  of  mind— ^these,  and  a  thousand  other 
causes,  may  occasion  uneasy  feelings,  to 
which  constant  attention  and  thinking  of 
them  will  give  a  reality  which  they  would 
not  have  had  otherwise ;  and  such  feelings 
will  disappear  as  well  under  the  use  of  glob- 
ules as  they  would  under  any  other  mode  of 
treatment,  or  under  no  treatment  at  all. 

What  I  have  now  mentioned  will  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  success  of  Homoeop- 


athy. But  other  circumstances  occur  every 
now  and  then,  from  which,  when  they  do 
occur,  it  profits  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
Uumanun  est  errare.  From  the  operation 
of  this  universal  law  medical  practition- 
ers are  not  exempt,  any  more  than 
statesmen,  divines,  lawyers,  engineers,  or 
any  other  profession.  There  are  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  too  much 
than  too  little  being  done  for  the  patient ; 
and  if  the  patient  under  such  circumstances 
becomes  the  subject  of  Homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, this  being  no  treatment  at  all,  he  ac- 
tually derives  benefit  from  the  change. 

In  a  discourse  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ofier  the  fol- 
lowing caution  to  my  pupils :  "  The  first 
question  which  should  present  itself  to  you 
in  the  management  of  a  particular  case  is 
this  :  Is  the  disease  one  of  which  the  patient 
may  recover,  or  is  it  not?  There  are,  in- 
deed, too  many  cases  in  w^hich  the  patient's 
condition  is  so  manifestly  hopeless,  that  the 
fact  cannot  be  overlooked.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, caution  you  that  you  do  not  in  any  in- 
stance arrive  too  hastily  at  this  conclusion. 
Our  knowledge  is  not'so  absolute  and  certain 
as  to  prevent  even  well-informed  persons 
being  occasionally  mistaken  on  this  point. 
This  is  true,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
afi'ections  of  internal  organs.  Individuals 
have  been  restored  to  health  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  of  disease  in  the  lungs  or 
mesenteric  glands."  ..."  It  is  a  good 
rule  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  as  in  the 
common  afiairs  of  life,  for  us  to  look  on  the 
favorable  side  of  the  question,  as  far  as  we 
can  consistently  with  reason  do  so."  I 
might  have  added  that  hysterical  afi'ections 
are  especially  a  source  of  error  to  not  very 
experienced  practitioners,  by  simulating 
more  serious  disease  ;  seeming  to  resist  for 
a  time  all  the  efibrts  of  art,  and  then  all  at 
once  subsiding  under  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment, or,  just  as  well,  under  none  at  all. 
Now,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  a  medical 
practitioner,  from  want  of  knowledge,  or 
from  a  natural  defect  of  judgment,  makes  a 
mistake  in  his  diagnosis,  and  the  patient 
whom  he  had  unsuccessfully  treated  after- 
wards recovers  under  the  care  of  another 
practitioner,  it  is  simply  said  "Dr.  A.  was 
mistaken  j "  and  it  is  not  considered  as  any 
thing  very  remarkable  that  the  symptoms 
should  subside  while  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
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B.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recovery- 
takes  place  under  the  care  of  a  Homoeop- 
athist,  or  any  other  empiric,  the  circum- 
stance excites  a  much  larger  portion  of  at- 
tention ;  and  we  really  cannot  very  well 
wonder  that,  with  such  knowledge  as  they 
possess  of  these  matters,  the  empiric  should 
gain  much  credit  with  the  public. 

So  far  the  practical  result  would  seem  to 
be  that  Homoeopathy  can  be  productive  of 
no  great  harm ;  and,  indeed,  considering  it 
to  be  no  treatment  at  all,  whenever  it  is  a 
substitute  for  bad  treatment,  it  must  be  the 
better  of  the  two.  But  there  is  great  harm 
nevertheless.  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  spontaneous  recovery  is  out  of  the 
question :  in  which  sometimes  the  life  or 
death  of  the  patient,  and  at  other  times 
the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  his  existence 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  depends  on  the 
prompt  application  of  active  and  judicious 
treatment.  In  such  cases.  Homoeopathy  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mischievous 
absurdity  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  faith  which  they  reposed  in  it, 
and  to  the  consequent  delay  in  having  re- 
course to  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  It  is 
true  that  it  very  rarely  happens,. when  any 
symptoms  show  fliemselves  which  give  real 
alarm  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  that  they 
do  not  dismiss  the  Homoeopathist  and  send 
for  a  regular  practitioner ;  but  it  may  well 
be  that  by  this  time  the  mischief  is  done, 
the  case  being  advanced  beyond  the  reach 
of  art. 

That  the  habit  of  resorting  to  Homoeop- 
athic treatment  which  has  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  society  should  have  occa- 
sioned much  dissatisfaction  among  the  mass 
of  medical  practitioners,  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
voking, to  those  who  have  passed  three  or 
four  years  of  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in 
endeavoring  to  make  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  disease,  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital,  to  find  that  there  are  some  among 
their  patients  who  resort  to  them  for  advice 
only  when  their  complaints  have  assumed  a 
more  painful  or  dangerous  character ;  while 
they  are  set  aside  in  ordinary  cases,  which 
involve  a  smaller  amount  of  anxiety  and  re- 
sponsibility, in  favor  of  some  Homoeopathic 
doctor,  who,  very  probably,  never  studied 
disease  at  all.    But  it  cannot  be  helped.     In 


all  times  there  have  been  pretenders,  who 
have  persuaded  a  certain  part  of  the  public 
that  they  have  some  peculiar  knowledge  of 
a  royal  road  to  cure,  which  those  of  the 
regular  craft  have  not.  It  is  Homoeopathy 
now  ;  it  was  something  else  formerly  ;  and 
if  Homoeopathy  were  to  be  extinguished, 
there  would  be  something  else  in  its  place. 
The  medical  profession  must  be  contented 
to  let  the  thing  take  its  course ;  and  they 
will  best  consult  their  own  dignity,  and  the 
good  of  the  public,  by  saying  as  little  as 
possible  about  it.  The  discussions  as  to  the 
evils  of  Homoeopathy  which  have  sometimes 
taken  place  at  public  meetings,  have  quite 
an  opposite  efiect  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce.  They  have  led  some 
to  believe  that  Homceopathists  are  rather  a 
persecuted  race,  and  have  given  to  the  sys- 
tem which  they  pursue  an  importance  which 
it  would  never  have  had  otherwise ;  just  as 
any  absurd  or  fanatical  sect  in  religion 
would  gain  proselytes  if  it  could  only  make 
others  believe  that  it  was  an  object  of  jeal- 
ousy and  persecution.  After  all,  the  harm 
done  to  the  regular  profession  is  not  so  great 
as  many  suppose  it  to  be ;  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  complaints  about  which  Ho- 
moeopathists  are  consulted  being  really  no 
complaints  at  all,  for  which  a  respectable 
practitioner  would  scarcely  think  it  right  to 
prescribe. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  of  the  med- 
ical profession  held  the  opinion  that  not  only 
Homoeopathy,  but  all  other  kinds  of  quack- 
ery, ought  to  be  put  down  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  I  imagine  that  there  are 
very  few  who  hold  that  opinion  now.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  thing  is  impossible;  and 
even  if  it  were  possible, — as  it  is  plain  that 
the  profession  cannot  do  all  that  is  wanted 
of  them,  by  curing  all  kinds  of  disease,  and 
making  men  immortal, — such  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  individuals  to  consult 
whom  they  please  would  be  absurd  and 
wrong.  As  it  now  is,  the  law  forbids  the 
employment  in  any  public  institution  of  any 
one  who  is  not  registered  as  being  a  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner,  after  a  due  exami- 
nation by  some  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties ;  and  it  can  go  no  further.  The  only 
efi'ectual  opposition  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession can  ofier  to  Homoeopathy,  is  by  in- 
dividually taking  all  possible  pains  to  avoid, 
on  their  own  part,  those  errors  of  diagnosis 
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by  means  of  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  the  professors  of  Homoeopathy  thrive 
and  flourish ;  by  continuing  in  all  ways  to 
act  honorably  by  the  public ;  at  the  same 
time,  never  being  induced,  either  by  good- 
nature or  by  any  motives  of  self-interest,  to 
appear  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  system 
which  they  know  to  have  no  foundation  in 
reality.  To  join  with  Homoeopathists  in  at- 
tendance on  cases  of  either  medical  or  sur- 
gical disease,  would  be  neither  wise  nor  hon- 


est. The  object  of  a  medical  consultation  is 
the  good  of  the  patient ;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  such  result  can  arise  from  the 
interchange  of  opinions,  where  the  views 
entertained,  or  professed  to  be  entertained, 
by  one  of  the  parties  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease,  are  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  other. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 
Yours,  etc., 

B.  C.  Bkodie. 


A  New  Stimulant. —  Attention  has  lately 
been  redirected  in  medical  circles  towards  the 
valuable  properties  which  the  leaves  of  the 
erythroxylon  coca  are  reported  to  possess  in 
their  power  of  preserving  human  life  and 
strength  without  any  other  food.  The  shrub  is 
largely  cultivated  in  several  South  American 
States,  and  it  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  many  travellers  and  physicians  that 
the  Indians  and  working  men  in  the  above- 
named  countries,  who  are  subject  to  great  hard- 
ships, habitually  chew  the  leaves  along  with  the 
alkaline  ashes  of  some  plants,  or  with  a  little 
lime,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  endure  an 
amount  of  fatigue  without  food  or  sleep,  which 
would  appear  almost  incredible  were  the  facts 
not  well  authenticated.  Tschudi  employed  an 
Indian  for  excavations  for  five  days  and  five 
nights  in  succession,  who,  during  this  entire 
time,  ate  no  food,  and  only  slept  for  two  hours 
at  night ;  immediately  afterwards  he  accom- 
panied his  employer  (who  was  on  horseback), 
and  travelled  on  foot,  in  two  days,  a  distance  of 
sixtA'-nine  English  miles.  During  all  this  time 
he  merely  chewed  coca-leaves,  and  then  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  endure  the  same  hard- 
ships again,  provided  he  was  supplied  with  these 
leaves.  An  Indian,  in  the  employ  of  Scherzer, 
travelled  the  distance  from  La  Pazto  to  Taena, 
250  English  miles,  in  four  days,  then,  after  rest- 
ing one  day,  returned  in  five  days,  over  a  moun- 
tain 13,000  feet  in  height ;  he  partook  of  no 
food  except  coca-leaves  and  some  roasted  maize. 
During  the  wars,  in  1817,  when  the  Spaniards 
were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  had  to  be 
constantly  prepared  for  fight,  they  subsisted 
almost  entirely  on  coca-leaves,  thereby  retaining 
their  vigor,  and  preserving  themselves  from 
starvation  and  annihilation  by  a  vigorous  foe. 
The  horses  of  travellers,  who  are  accompanied 
on  foot  through  the  deserts  by  Indian  guides, 
who  chew  their  coca-leaves,  frequently  break 
down  on  hot  days  from  exhaustion,  when  their 
guides  are  still  able  to  travel  many  miles.  The 
miners,  amid  deadly  metallic  exhalations,  and 
in  an  unfavorable  climate,  preserve  by  coca  not 
only  their  strength,  but  also  their  health  ;  and 
the  bearers  of  burdens  travel  through  marshes 
and  over  steep  rocks,  where  horses  and  mules 
cannot  go.  The  Austrian  frigate  Novara  brought, 
some  years  ago,  from  her  scientific  expedition,  a 


considerable  quantity  of  coco-leaves,  with  which 
it  was  intended  to  experiment  in  the  army  and 
navy.  Nothing  has  been  made  public  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments,  but  it  is  possible 
that,  in  another  European  war,  these  leaves  may 
exercise  a  decided  influence  on  the  results  of 
battles.  Propositions  have  been  repeatedly 
made,  in  Europe,  to  introduce  them  in  the  navy, 
and  to  cause  emigrant  and  other  ships  to  supply 
themselves  with  coca-leaves,  so  that  the  crew 
and  passengers,  in  cases  of  accident  or  disaster, 
may  by  keeping  up  their  strength,  have  increas- 
ed chances  of  being  ultimately  saved.  The  dose 
of  coca-leaves  is  about  one  drachm,  which  is  in- 
creased in  the  most  fatiguing  hardships  to  not 
over  half  an  ounce,  and  is  renewed  after  two  or 
three  hours.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  it  require 
less. 

A  moderate  use  of  coca-leaves  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  injurious  eflfect  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, as  the  Indians  of  Peru,  who  habitually  in- 
dulge in  it,  generally  live  to  a  great  age  ;  but  an 
excessive  indulgence,  like  all  other  excesses,  will 
gradually  undermine  the  bodily  health. 

From  all  reports  by  reliable  authorities,  it 
seems  evident  that  coca-leaves  may  become  a 
valuable  medicine,  and  that  it  deserves  at  least 
a  trial  in  a  military  campaign,  where  an  army 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  men  may  be  ex- 
posed in  a  warm  climate  to  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  incidental  to  war. 

The  consumers  of  coca-leaves  are  estimated 
at  ten  millions,  and  they  use  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  annually. — London  Review. 


Disinterested  Advice  to  Ladies  of  a 
Literary  Turn.  —  Never  marry  an  author. 
He  is  sure  at  some  time  or  other  to  put  you  in 
his  books,  and  the  consequence  is,  you  will 
come  out,  like  those  rare  botanical  specimens 
similarly  preserved,  as  flat,  and  as  dead  as  pos- 
sible. Not  a  fraction  of  color  will  there  be  left  in 
you  !  There  will  only  be  the  withered  outline,  by 
which  you,  will  be  able  to  trace  your  original 
beauty. 

In  fact,  a  wife  to  an  author  is  only  so  much 
book-muslin  to  enable  him  to  dress  up  his  char- 
acters with.  To  clothe  others,  the  wretch  does 
not  scruple  to  cut  up  his  own  wife. — The  Hermit 
of  the  Haymarket. — Punch. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  BROWN.  * 

This  little  book  has  many  merits  as  a  bi- 
ography. It  is  plain,  modest,  and  carefully 
put  together,  is  written  with  a  hearty  and 
intelligent  sympathy  for  the  man  of  whom  it 
speaks,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  lived  and 
died,  and  allows  him  to  speak  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  own  words,  and  tell  his  own 
story,  without  lumbering  the  narrative  with 
a  mass  of  irrelevant  gossip  and  so-called 
contemporary  history.  Besides  the  chief 
figure,  the  book  gives  a  slight  but  vivid  and 
truthful  sketch  of  a  group  of  families,  of  a 
type  which  cannot  perhaps  now  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  of  good  de- 
scent, and  gentle  in  blood  and  manners, 
poor  in  this  world's  goods  and  with  no  de- 
sire for  wealth,  and  living  a  primitive  and 
patriarchal  life  ;  a  simple.  God-fearing  soci- 
ety, tilling  and  subduing  the  earth  quietly, 
until  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  question  which  is  tearing  their  nation 
in  pieces,  and  then  taking  their  part  in  a 
spirit  of  the  noblest  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice. The  whole  story  carries  us  back  near 
three  thousand  years,  and  we  can  almost 
fancy  ourselves  standing  by  the  herdsman 
of  Tekoa,  and  hearing  his  answer  to  King 
Amaziah,  "  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I 
a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I  was  an  herdsman, 
and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit ;  and  the 
Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and 
said  unto  me,  *  Go,  prophesy  unto  mv  people 
Israel.' " 

The  book,  too,  is  singularly  well  timed. 
We  are  full  of  scorn  and  disgust  at  the  pan- 
ics, the  exaggeration,  the  coarse  bluster  and 
purposeless  action  of  the  Americans.  It  is 
well  that  we  should  get  this  gUmpse  into  the 
heart  of  New  England ;  and  never  was 
there  a  time  when  Englishmen  had  more 
need  to  fix  their  eyes  steadily  on  any  exam- 
ple, come  from  what  quarter  it  will,  of  faith 
which  goes  beneath  wrangling  and  specula- 
tion, and  holds  ease  and  goods  and  name  and 
life  as  a  trust  to  be  used,  kept,  or  cast  away 
at  the  call  of  Him  who  has  bestowed  them. 

We  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Captain  John  Brown  in  the  hope  of  leading 
readers  to  the  book  itself. 

John  Brown  was  born  in  1800,  in  Connec- 
ticut.    He  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Peter 
of   Captain  John  Brown. 


*  Life    and   Letters 
Smith  and  Polder. 
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Brown,  one  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  both 
his  grandfathers  had  been  officers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  His  father  moved 
west  when  he  was  five,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  in  Ohio.  John  would  always 
sooner  stay  at  home  and  work  hard  than  go 
to  school,  and  at  twelve,  "  to  be  sent  off 
alone  through  the  wilderness,  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  with  companies 
of  cattle  was  his  great  delight,  barefooted 
and  bareheaded,  with  buckskin  breeches 
suspended  often  with  one  leather  strap  over 
his  shoulder,  but  sometimes  with  two." 
W^hen  war  broke  out  with  England,  his 
father  supplied  beef  to  the  army.  John  vis- 
ited the  camp,  and  was  so  disgusted  with 
what  he  saw,  that  he  refused  to  drill  for  the 
militia,  and  paid  fines  for  exemption  until 
past  the  age  for  service.  On  this  occasion 
he  saw  a  negro  boy  of  his  own  age,  who  bad 
done  him  numerous  little  acts  of  kindness, 
brutally  used,  beaten  with  an  iron  shovel  by 
a  man  in  whose  house  he  was  staying,  and 
who  made  a  great  pet  of  Brown.  To  this 
he  himself  attributed  his  first  hatred  of 
slavery,  which  grew  into  a  belief  that  "  he 
had  a  commission  direct  from  God  to  act 
against  it."  Unlike  many  abolitionists,  he 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  negroes,  who,  he 
said  quaintly,  *'  behaved  so  much  like  folks, 
he  almost  thought  they  were  so."  But  until 
past  middle  life  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
doing  more  than  helping  individuals;  at 
last  in  1849,  the  opening  he  had  been  so 
long  waiting  for  presented  itself. 

Up  to  that  time,  he  had  been  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  tanner,  rigidly  upright  in  his 
dealings,  and  skilful  in  business,  though  he 
never  accumulated  much  money.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  the  father  of  fourteen 
sons  and  six  daughters,  who  had  been  reared 
in  his  own  strong  faith,  and  intense  hatred 
of  slavery.  In  1849,  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  of 
New  York,  a  rich  and  well-known  abolition-- 
ist,  offered  plots  of  ground  in  the  Adirond- 
ack Mountains  to  colored  settlers,  and  Brown 
wrote  to  him  :  "  I  see  by  the  newspapers 
that  you  have  offered  so  many  acres  of  land 
to  each  of  the  colored  men  on  condition  they 
cultivate  them.  Now,  they  are  mostly  in- 
experienced in  this  kind  of  work,  and  un- 
used to  the  climate,  while  I  am  familiar  with 
both.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  take  a  farm 
there  myself,  clear  and  plant  it,  showing  the 
negroes  how  such  work  should  be  done.     I 
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will  also  employ  some  of  them  on  my  land, 
and  will  look  after  them  in  all  ways,  and  be 
a  kind  of  father  to  them." 

His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  he  moved 
to  the  black  farm  of  North  Elba,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  his  family  still  live, 
where  corn  will  not  grow,  and  cattle  have  to 
be  housed  six  months  in  the  year.  Before 
this  time,  however, — in  fact,  as  early  as 
1839, — he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  slav- 
ery could  not  be  put  down  without  a  fight, 
and  had  studied  drill  and  military  works  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  struggle  which  he 
foresaw,  and  would  never  engage  in  any 
business  which  could  not  be  wound  up  hon- 
orably on  short  notice. 

In  May,  1854,  the  "  territory  "  of  Kansas, 
in  defiance  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
was  thrown  open  to  slaveholders,  and  was 
at  once  invaded  by  bands  of  "  border  ruf- 
fians," as  they  soon  came  to  be  called  (and 
jejoiced  in  the  name  themselves),  who 
passed  over  into  Kansas  from  Missouri  and 
other  Slave  States.  The  temper  of  these 
men  may  be  judged  from  their  leaders. 
General  Stringfellow,  speaking  in  Missouri 
to  a  force  of  them  about  to  start  for  Kan- 
sas, exhorts  them  thus  :  **  I  tell  you  to  mark 
every  scoundrel  among  you  who  is  the  least 
tainted  with  abolitionism  or  free-soilism,  and 
exterminate  him.  Neither  give  nor  take 
quarter  from  the  damned  rascals.  To  those 
who  have  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violat- 
ing laws,  state  or  national,  I  say  the  time 
has  come  when  such  impositions  must  be  dis- 
regarded, as  your  rights  and  property  are 
in  danger.  I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  en- 
ter every  election  district  in  Kansas,  in  de- 
fiance of  Reeder  (the  governor  of  Kansas 
appointed  by  the  United  States)  and  his 
myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the  point  of  the 
bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Neither  take  nor 
give  quarter,  as  the  cause  demands  it.  It 
is  enough  that  the  slaveholding  interest  wills 
it,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal."  General 
Stringfellow  was  mistaken.  There  were  sev- 
eral appeals  open  to  the  Kansas  free-settlers 
— to  the  United  States  Government,  to  their 
own  friends  at  home,  and  to  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth.  They  carried  their  cause  to 
each  of  these  courts,  failed  in  the  first,  and 
were  successful  in  the  other  two.  Amongst 
others,  four  sons  of  John  Brown  were  on 
their  way  to  Kansas.  They  had  no  arms 
with  them.    On  their  arrival  they   found 
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* '  border  ruffian  "  law  prevailing,  and  were 
plundered  and  insulted.  They  wrote  to  their 
father  *'  to  procure  such  arms  as  might  ena- 
ble them  in  some  degree  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  personally  bring  them  to  Kan- 
sas." 

John  Brown  procured  arms,  started 
at  once,  and  arrived  in  Kansas  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1855.  Pierce,  the  then  President 
of  the  Union,  now  openly  sided  with  the 
slaveholders,  who  thus  gained  the  upper 
hand  for  a  time.  In  October,  at  the  elec- 
tions, a  crowd  of  ruffians,  "  the  Missouri 
mud  scarcely  dry  on  their  boots,"  with  rifles 
in  their  hands,  knives  in  their  belts,  bottles 
in  their  pockets,  and  whiskey  in  their  bel- 
lies, swaggered  round  the  polls,  drinking 
and  shouting  in  exultation  over  their  tri- 
umph." The  Free  State  settlers  were  not 
yet  thoroughly  roused.  Attempts  were  made 
on  LawTence,  the  stronghold  of  the  Free 
State  settlers  in  the  winter.  In  May,  1856, 
the  United  States  marshal,  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  men,  entered  the  town  on 
pretence  of  making  arrests.  The  arrests 
were  submitted  to  peaceably,  the  marshal 
dismissed  his  men,  by  whom  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  town  was  sacked.  From  this 
time  civil  war  raged,  and  the  free  settlers 
formed  themselves  into  companies :  one  at 
Prairie  City,  under  John  Brown,  described 
by  Mr.  Redpath,  is  worth  looking  at  as  a 
contrast  to  the  Missouri  ruffians  :  "  Brown 
himself  stood  near  the  fire  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up,  and  a  large  slice  of  pork 
in  his  hand.  He  was  cooking  a  pig.  He 
was  poorly  clad,  and  his  toes  protruded  from 
his  boots.  ...  In  this  camp  no  profane  lan- 
guage was  permitted,  no  man  of  immoral 
character  was  allowed  to  stay,  except  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  made  prayers  in  which 
all  the  company  united  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  no  food  was  ever  tasted  by  his 
men  until  the  divine  blessing  had  been  asked 
on  it.  Often,  I  was  told,  he  returned  to  the 
densest  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  God  in 
prayer.  .  .  .  He  said  to  me,  I  would  rather 
have  the  small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  chol- 
era altogether  in  my  camp  than  a  man  with- 
out principles.  It's  a  mistake,  sir,  that  our 
people  make  when  they  think  bullies  are 
i  the  best  fighters,  or  that  they  are  the  men 
I  fit  to  oppose  these  Southerners ;  give  me 
God-fearing  men — men  who  respect  them- 
I  selves — and  with  a  dozen  of  them  I  will  op- 
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pose  any  hundred  sucli  men  as  those  Buford 
ruffians." 

Not  the  sort  of  men,  these,  one  would 
care  to  be  fighting  with.  So  their  enemies 
found ;  they  soon  were  marked  men.  A 
certain  Captain  Pate  and  his  company  cap- 
tured two  of  Brown's  sons,  sacked  and  burnt 
their  houses,  and  treated  them  so  brutally 
that  one  of  them  went  mad.  Within  a  few 
days,  Brown,  with  twenty-three  men,  at- 
tacked Pate's  company  of  sixty,  entrenched 
in  a  strong  position,  with  a  ravine  behind 
and  a  breastwork  of  wagons  in  front,  and 
completely  routed  them,  taking  Pate  and 
twenty-one  men,  besides  wounded,  prisoners. 

In  August,  Captain  Brown  and  **  Preacher 
Steward,"  another  free  leader,  united  their 
companies,  and,  with  sixty  men,  attacked  a 
camp  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Missourians  j 
with  the  like  result,  taking  thirteen  prison- 
ers,  their  whole  baggage,  and  one  hundred 
stands  of  arms.     On  the  30th,  a  detachment  j 
of  five  hundred  Missourians  under  General ' 
Reid,  marched  suddenly  on  the  town  of  Os-  j 
sowatomie,   near   whic'i    Captain    Brown's  | 
camp  lay.     They  shot  his  son  Frederick  in  | 
cold  blood  on  their  way.     He  had  just  time  j 
to  throw  himself  v/ith  thirty  men   (half  of 
whom  were  almost  without  ammunition  and 
retired  early  in  the  fight)  into  the  wood  in 
front  of  the  town.     Before  they  were  driven 
back  across  the  river  with  a  loss  of  two 
killed   and  three    wounded,   they  had  left 
thirty-two   dead  and  fifty  wounded   of  the 
enemy  on  the  field.     The  Missourians  sacked 
Ossowatomie   and  returned  in  triumph  to  ; 
their  own  state ;  but,  it   is  said,  that  the  ' 
sight  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  when  the 
number   of  Brown's   men  who   had  fought 
them  crept  out,  spread  a  feeling  of  terror 
through  Missouri  which  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  freeing  Kansas. 

The  tide  was  turning  ;  Lane  and  Stevens  ' 
were  victorious  in  other  parts   of  Kansas, ' 
but  again  Lawrence  was  threatened,  while ' 
only  two  hundred  men  could  be  mustered 
for  the  defence.    Brown  was  in  the  town, ' 
and  they  unanimously  voted  him  the  com-  ! 
mand.     He  mounted  on  a  packing-case,  and  i 
addressed  his  men  :  "  Gentlemen, — It  is  said  , 
there  are  twenty-five  hundred  Missourians 
down  at  FrankHn,  and  that  they  will  be  here 
in  two  hours.     You  can  see  for  yourselves 
the  smoke  they  are  making  by  setting  fire 
to  the  houses  in  that  town.    This  is  proba- 


bly the  last  opportunity  you  will  have  of 
seeing  a  fight,  so  that  you  had  better  do 
your  best.  If  they  should  come  up  to  at- 
tack us,  don't  yell  and  make  a  great  noise, 
but  remain  perfectly  silent  and  still.  Wait 
till  they  get  within  twenty-five  yards  of  you, 
get  a  good  object,  be  sure  you  see  the  hind 
sight  of  your  gun,  then  fire.  A  great  deal 
of  powder  and  lead,  and  very  precious  time 
is  wasted  by  shooting  too  high.  You  had 
better  aim  at  their  legs  than  their  heads, 
but  in  either  case  be  sure  of  the  hind  sight 
of  your  gun."  After  which  characteristic 
speech,  he  led  out  the  one  hundred  men 
who  had  rifles,  routed  the  advanced  guard 
of  four  hundred,  and  the  rest  drew  off. 

In  October,  1856,  "  the  rufiians  "  having 
retired  from  Kansas,  Brown  visited  the  East- 
ern States,  to  get  funds  for  properly  arming 
and  equipping  one  hundred  mounted  men, 
and  for  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  object  of  his  journey,  to  a  great  extent, 
failed.  He  left  again  for  Kansas,  in  April, 
1857,  in  deep  sadness  ;  a  paper  in  his  hand- 
writing, entitled  "  Old  Brown's  Farewell  to 
the  '  Plymouth  Rocks,'  *  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
uments,' *  Charter  Oaks,'  and  *  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,' "  shows  how  bitterly  he  felt  this  fail- 
ure. But  his  spirit  was  as  brave  as  ever. 
His  brother  *'  urged  him  to  go  home  to  his 
family,  and  attend  to  his  private  affairs.  I 
feared  his  course  would  prove  his  destruc- 
tion, and  that  of  his  boys."  He  replied  "  he 
was  sorry  I  did  not  s}Tnpathi2e  with  him. 
That  he  knew  that  it  was  in  the  line  of  his 
duty,  and  must  pursue  it,  though  it  should 
destroy  him  and  his  family."  To  another 
influential  abolitionist  who  helped  him,  he 
remarked,  "  I  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule, 
sir,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  think  they  both  mean  the  same  thing ;  and 
it  is  better  that  a  whole  generation  should 
pass  off  the  face  of  the  earth — men,  women, 
and  children — by  a  violent  death,  than  that 
one  jot  of  either  should  fail  in  the  country. 
I  mean  exactly  so,  sir."  And  in  this  temper 
the  old  man  went  back  to  Kansas  in  the 
spring,  where  he  had  already  lost  one  son, 
had  another  son  and  son-in-law  desperately 
wounded,  and  a  third  son  driven  mad  by  ill- 
usage,  and  where  he  and  his  had  lost  their 
whole  disposable  property. 

He  found  Kansas  comparatively  quiet,  and 
on  his  return  the  Missourians  who  had 
been  threatening  the  border  withdrew.    He 
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at  once  organized  a  raid  into  Missouri  to 
free  slaves,  and  teach  the  men  of  that  state 
to  mind  their  own  affairs.  He  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, Kagi,  crossed  the  border  with  twenty 
men,  liberated  and  carried  off  four  families 
of  slaves,  asking  them  how  much  their  ser- 
vices had  been  worth,  and  taking  property 
to  that  amount ;  which  feat  created  such  a 
panic  in  Missouri,  that  in  a  few  days  the  two 
border  counties  were  cleared  of  slaves.  The 
governor  of  Missouri  offered  three  thousand 
dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Brown,  to  which 
President  Buchanan  added  two  hundred  and 
fifty;  but  he  carried  his  convoy  safe  to 
Canada.  The  story  of  his  march  of  three 
months  is  full  of  comic  and  pathetic  inci- 
dent ;  but  too  long  to  be  given  here.  The 
result  of  it  was  the  complete  confirmation  of 
his  belief  that  "  a  few  men  in  the  right,  and 
knowing  they  are,  can  overturn  a  king. 
Twenty  men  in  the  Alleghanies  could  break 
slavery  to  pieces  in  two  years.  An  old 
man,"  he  said,  "  should  have  more  care  to 
end  life  well  than  to  live  long ;  "  and  with 
this  faith  set  to  work  on  his  long-meditated 
attack  on  Harper's  Ferry. 

"■  Mr.  Brown  was  sanguine  of  success," 
said  his  wife  to  the  two  friends  who  brought 
the  news  of  defeat  to  the  family  of  North 
Elba  ;  "  we  all  looked  to  it  as  fulfilling  the 
hopes  of  many  years.  For  he  has  borne 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressed,  as  if  upon  his  own 
neck,  for  these  thirty  years."  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  story  of  how  those  twenty- 
two  men,  on  Sunday,  October  16th,  1859, 
entered  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
containing  an  arsenal,  and  took  and  held  it 
for  nearly  three  days.  Little  as  Englishmen 
in  general  know  of  or  care  for  American  af- 
fairs, that  story,  at  least,  is  well  known  to 
them.  We,  as  a  nation,  believe  that  it  was 
the  act  of  mad  fanatics,  made  respectable  by 
the  fact  that  they  went  through  with  their 
work  and  gave  their  lives  when  they  failed. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  plan, 
which  was,  indeed,  never  carried  out.  The 
attack  was  made  a  week  before  the  appointed 
day,  and  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
force  which  Brown  had  organized  for  the 
work.  His  own  view  of  the  matter  in  the 
letters  written  just  before  his  execution,  is, 
perhaps,  worth  our  consideration :  "  As  I  be- 
lieve most  firmly  that  God  reigns,  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  thing  I  have  done,  suffered, 
or  may  yet  suffer,  will  be  lost  to  the  cause 


of  God  or  humanity.  Before  I  began  my 
work  at  Harper's  Ferry,  I  felt  assured  that 
in  the  worst  event  it  would  surely  pay.  I 
often  expressed  that  belief,  and  can  now  see 
no  possible  reason  to  alter  my  mind.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  disappointed  as  regards 
myself,  in  not  keeping  up  to  my  own  plans ; 
but  I  now  feel  entirely  reconciled  even  to 
that,  for  God's  plan  was  infinitely  better,  no 
doubt,  or  I  should  have  kept  to  my  own. 
...  I  can  trust  God  with  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  my  death,  believing,  as  I  now  do,  that 
for  me  at  this  time  to  seal  my  testimony  for 
God  and  humanity  with  my  blood  will  do 
vastly  more  towards  advancing  the  cause  I 
have  earnestly  endeavored  to  promote,  than 
all  I  have  done  in  my  life  before.  I  beg  of 
you  all "  (his  wife  and  children)  "  meekly 
and  quietly  to  submit  to  this,  not  feeling 
yourselves  the  least  degraded  on  that  ac- 
count." To  his  brother  he  writes :  "I  am 
gaining  in  health  slowly,  and  am  quite  cheer- 
ful in  view  of  my  approaching  end,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  I  am  worth  inconceiva- 
bly more  to  hang  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose." But  the  spirit  in  w^hich  the  attempt 
was  made  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
fairly  known  in  England  till  now.  It  may 
be  gathered  from  Brown's  last  words  to  his 
men :  ^'  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  press 
one  thing  on  your  minds.  You  all  know 
how  dear  life  is  to  you,  and  how  dear  your 
lives  are  to  your  friends ;  and,  in  remem- 
bering that,  consider  that  the  lives  of  others 
are  as  dear  to  them  as  yours  are  to  you.  Do 
not  therefore,  take  the  life  of  any  man  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it ;  but  if  it  is  necessary 
to  take  life  in  order  to  save  your  own,  then 
make  sure  work  of  it."  The  testimony  of 
all  the  prisoners  who  were  in  the  power  of 
Brown  and  his  men  during  the  three  days' 
and  of  those  who  fought  against  him,  agree 
in  showing  how  thoroughly  this  counsel  was 
acted  out. 

Ten  of  the  band  were  killed  in  the  fight, 
including  two  out  of  three  of  Brown's  sons 
who  were  with  him ;  six  besides  himself 
were  taken  and  executed ;  the  remaining 
five,  his  son  Owen  amongst  them,  escaped. 
The  conduct  of  all  the  prisoners,  at  their 
trial  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  in  keeping  with 
their  lives.  An  attempt  was  made  to  plead 
insanity,  which  Brown,  lying  on  his  cot 
within  the  bar,  at  once  interfered  to  reject. 
"  Insane  persons,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  my 
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experience  goes,  have  but  little  ability  to 
judge  of  their  own  sanity ;  and  if  I  am  in- 
sane, of  course  I  should  think  I  knew  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  perfectly  unconscious  of  in- 
sanity, and  I  reject,  so  far  as  I  am  capable, 
any  attempts  to  interfere  on  my  behalf  on 
that  score." 

In  the  whole  five  weeks  which  passed  be- 
tween his  sentence  and  execution,  he  had  to 
endure  the  constant  visits  of  citizens  curious 
to  look  on  the  chained  lion,  or  interested  in 
trying  to  extract  from  him  something  which 
should  implicate  their  political  enemies.  He 
never  seems  to  have  lost  temper  or  heart,  or 
to  have  given  way  to  repining  or  boasting. 
But  to  every  visitor  he  bore  the  same  wit- 
ness :  "  You  had  better — all  you  people  of 
the  South — prepare  yourselves  for  a  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  It  must  come  up  for 
settlement  sooner  than  you  are  prepared  for 
it,  and  the  sooner  you  commence  that  prepa- 
ration the  better  for  you.  You  may  dispose 
of  me  very  easily.  I  am  nearly  disposed  of 
now ;  but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled 
— this  negro  question,  I  mean."  While  de- 
voting great  part  of  his  time  to  prayer  and 
reading  his  Bible,  he  sternly  refused  to  see 
any  clergyman  who  approved  of  slavery,  and 
none  other  offered  themselves.  To  one  who 
tried  to  force  on  him  an  argument,  he  said, 
"  My  dear  sir,  you  know  nothing  about 
Christianity.  Of  course  I  respect  jou  as  a 
gentleman,  but  it  is  as  a  heathen  gentleman." 


The  rest  of  his  spare  time  he  spent  in  answer- 
ing the  letters  of  his  friends  and  writing  to 
his  wife  and  children.  These  letters  are  as 
interesting  as  any  part  of  the  book,  and  show 
throughout  the  same  strong,  practical,  busi- 
ness-like mind,  and  the  faith  which  had  sup- 
ported him  throughout  burning  brighter  at 
the  last.  "  I  have  enjoyed  remarkable  cheer- 
fulness and  composure  of  mind,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  the  last,  "  ever  since  my  confinement ; 
and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  assured  that 
I  am  permitted  to  die  for  a  cause — not 
merely  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  as  all  must." 
On  December  2nd  he  was  led  out  for  exe- 
cution, after  taking  leave  of  his  five  men 
who  were  still  in  prison.  Near  the  door  of 
the  prison  stood  a  black  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
child  tenderly.  He  had  been  kindly  treated 
while  in  prison.  "  You  are  a  game  man, 
Captain  Brown,"  said  one  of  those  who  rode 
in  the  wagon  with,  and  was  watching  him. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  so  trained  up ;  it 
was  one  of  the  lessons  of  my  mother ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  part  from  friends  though  newly 
made."  "  This  is  a  beautiful  country,"  he 
said,  as  they  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the 
gallows  stood.  "  I  have  not  cast  my  eyes 
over  it  before."  And  so,  with  three  thou- 
sand troops  to  guard  the  ground,  the  men 
of  Virginia  hanged  the  old  New  England 
farmer  ;  and  now  the  question  which  he  ex- 
horted them  to  prepare  to  meet  has  come  up 
for  decision. 


PhilosopMa  Ultima.    By  C.  W.  Shields.    Phil- 
adelphia, Lippincott  &  Co. 

Philosophia  Ultima:  I.  Scientia  Scien- 
tiarum.  2.  Ars  Scientiarum.  3.  Scientia  Ar- 
tium.  And  why  is  poor  Ars  Artium  to  be  ex- 
cluded ?      "  My  unfortunate    client  ,"    a 

barrister  once  began,  and  stopped  to  cough. — 
"  Go  on,  sir  !  "  said  a  malicious  judge  ;  "  so  far 
as  you  have  yet  gone  the  Court  is  with  you." 
Our  Court  is  with  Mr.  Shields  so  long  as  he 
describes  the  miserable  condition  of  phiiosophv 
and  theology,  both  in  an  inextricable  net.  But 
when  he  comes  to  his  proposals  of  relief,  we  be- 
gin to  feel  lost.  Every  science  is  to  be  divided 
into  rational  and  revealed, — astronomy  and  ge- 
ology, for  instance.  On  this  point  of"  the  Ap- 
pendix— which  is  a  summary — we  staked  our 
chance  of  understanding  something  of  our  au- 
thor's  meaning.     We  looked  carefully  for  au 


elucidation  of  this  distinction :  and  we  failed. 
"  Astronomy,  for  instance,  is  both  discoverable 
and  revealable,  though  in  unequal  proportions, 
being  at  once  a  human  system  of  celestial  phys- 
ics, and  a  divine  manifestation  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  the  heavens."  Into  what  two  parts 
does  this  divide  astronomy  ? — Athenceum. 


A  CONTKABAND  REFRAIN. 

NOW  MUCH  IN  VOGUE  AT  FOBTRESS  MONEOE. 

Wake  up,  snakes,  pelicans,  and  sesh'ners  ! 
Don't  yer  hear  um  comin' — 
Comin'  on  de  run  ? 
Wake  up,  I  tell  yer  !    Git  up,  Jefferson  : 

BoI)olishion  's  comin' — 
Bob-o-lish-i-on. 
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A  LAND  of  law  and  Gospel  peace. 

Of  richest  fruits  and  flowers — 

God's  Eden  of  the  Western  World, 

What  land  so  blest  as  ours  1 

How  shall  we  prove  our  grateful  thanks 

To  thee,  O  bounteous  Giver  ! 

Whose  own  right  hand  hath  made  us  one. 

By  lake  and  gulf  and  river  1 

Lord  !  write  this  law  on  every  heart : 

'Our  Union,  now  and  ever  !  " 

For  thou  hast  taught  us  through  thy  Son, 

That  those  whom  thou  hast  joined  in  one 

No  human  hand  should  sever ! 


The  hero-souls,  whose  prophet-dreams 
Shine  out  in  classic  story, 
Find  here,  at  last,  the  "  promised  land  " — 
The  shrine  of  Freedom's  glory. 
Our  hallowed  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
What  mera'ries  brighten  o'er  it : 
The  hope  of  millions  yet  unborn — 
E'en  despots  bow  before  it ! 
Lord  !  write  this  law  on  every  heart : 
"Ou7'  Union,  now  and  ever  !  " 
For  thou  hast  taught  us  through  thy  Son, 
That  those  whom  thou  hast  joined  in  one 
No  human  hand  should  sever  ! 

The  serpent  crept  in  Eve's  pure  heart. 

And  by  his  cunning  won  it : 

Woe,  woe !  unto  Eden-land — 

The  serpent's  trail  is  on  it ! 

A  million  hands,  by  madness  nerved. 

Would  strike  the  common  mother  : 

A  million  souls  cry  out  for  blood — 

The  blood  e'en  of  a  brother  ! 

O  God !  to  whom  our  fathers  prayed. 

In  bonds  of  sweet  communion, 

Stretch  forth  thy  strong.  Almighty  Hand, 

To  still  this  tempest  in  our  land, 

And  save  our  blessed  Union  ! 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


THE  MEMORY   OF   MONBODDO. 

AN    EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG. 

Air — The  Looking  Glass. 
1. 

'Tis  strange  how  men  and  things  revive 

Though  laid  lieneath  the  sod,  0  ! 
I  sometimes  think  I  see  alive 

Our  good  old  friend  Monboddo  ! 
His  views,  when  forth  at  first  they  came, 

Appeared  a  little  odd,  O  ! 
But  now  we've  notions  much  the  same ; 

We're  back  to  old  Monboddo. 


THE    MEMORY    OF    MONBODDO. 

2. 

The  rise  of  Man  he  loved  to  trace 

Up  to  the  very  pod,  O  ! 
And  in  Baboons  our  parent  race 

Was  found  by  old  Monboddo. 
Their  A  B  C  he  made  them  speak ; 

Then  learn  their  Qui,  quae,  quod,  O  ! 
Till  Hebrew,  Latin,  Welsh,  and  Greek 

They  knew  as  well's  Monboddo. 


The  thought  that  Men  had  once  had  tails 

Caused  many  a  grin  full  broad,  O  ! 
And  Avhy  in  us  that  feature  fails. 

Was  asked  of  old  Monboddo. 
He  showed  that  sitting  on  the  rump. 

While  at  our  work  we  plod,  O  ! 
Would  wear  th'  appendage  to  the  stump 

As  close  as  in  Monboddo. 


4. 

Alas  !  the  good  lord  little  knew. 

As  this  strange  ground  he  trod,  0  ! 
That  others  would  his  path  pursue, 

And  never  name  Monboddo  ! 
Such  folks  should  have  their  tails  restored. 

And  thereon  feel  the  rod,  0  ! 
For  having  thus  the  fame  ignored 

That's  due  to  old  Monboddo. 

5. 

Though  Darwin  may  proclaim  the  law. 

And  spread  it  far  abroad,  O  ! 
The  man  that  first  the  secret  saw. 

Was  honest  old  Monboddo. 
The  Architect  precedence  takes 

Of  him  that  bears  the  hod,  O  ! 
So  up  and  at  them*  Land  of  Cakes  ! 

We'll  vindicate  Monboddo. 

6. 

The  Scotchman  who  would  grudge  his  praise. 

Must  be  a  senseless  clod,  O  ! 
A  Monument  then  let  us  raise. 

To  honor  old  Monboddo. 
Let  Noel  Paton  make  the  plan, 

While  Rogers  *  gives  the  nod,  O  ! 
A  Monkey  changing  to  a  Man  ! 

In  memory  of  Monboddo. 

Note. — »Tohnson  thus  describes  Lord  Mon- 
boddo to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "  He  is  a  Scotch  judge, 
who  has  lately  written  a  strange  book  about  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  he  traces  monkeys 
up  to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries  the 
human  species  have  tails  like  other  beasts." — 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  iv.  p.  73,  note. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

*  The  reverend   "  getter-up  "    of  the  Wallace 
Monument,  etc.,  etc. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
GONE. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  thought  the  most 
touching  of  all  words,  Nevermore ;  which, 
in  American  fashion,  he  made  one  word. 
American  writers  do  the  like  with  Forever, 
I  think  with  bad  effect.  Ellesmere,  in  that 
most  beautiful  story  of  GreicTien,  tells  of  a 
sermon  he  heard  in  Germany,  in  which 
"  that  pathetic  word  verloren  (lost)  occurred 
many  times."  Every  one  knows  what  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  about  Tlie  Last.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  question  of  individual  associations, 
and  how  it  may  strike  different  minds  ;  but 
I  stand  up  for  the  unrivalled  reach  and  pa- 
thos of  the  short  word  Gone. 

There  is  not  very  much  difference,  you 
see,  between  the  three  words.  All  are  on 
the  suburbs  of  the  same  idea.  All  convey 
the  idea  of  a  state  of  matters  which  existed 
for  a  time,  and  which  is  now  over.  All 
suggest  that  the  inmost  longing  of  most  hu- 
man hearts  is  less  for  a  future,  untried  hap- 
piness, than  for  a  return,  a  resurrection, 
beautified  and  unalloyed  with  care,  of  what 
has  already  been.  Some  how,  we  areready  to 
feel  as  if  we  were  safest  and  surest  with  that. 

It  is  curious,  that  the  saddest  and  most 
touching  of  human  thoughts,  when  we  run 
it  up  to  its  simplest  form,  is  of  so  homely  a 
thing  as  a  material  object  existing  in  a  cer- 
tain space,  and  then  removing  from  that 
space  to  another.  That  is  the  essential  idea 
of  Gone. 

Yet,  in  the  commonest  way,  there  is 
something  touching  in  that:  something 
touching  in  the  sight  of  vacant  space,  once 
filled  by  almost  any  thing.  You  feel  a  blank- 
ness  in  the  landscape  when  a  tree  is  gone 
that  you  have  known  all  your  life.  You  are 
conscious  of  a  vague  sense  of  something 
lacking  when  even  a  post  is  pulled  up  that 
you  remember  always  in  the  centre  of  a  cer- 
tain field.  You  feel  this  yet  more  when 
some  familiar  piece  of  furniture  is  taken 
away  from  a  room  which  you  know  well. 
Here  that  clumsy  easy-chair  used  to  stand  ; 
and  it  is  gone.  You  feel  yourself  an  inter- 
loper, standing  in  the  space  where  it  stood 
80  long.  It  touches  you  still  more  to  look 
at  the  empty  chair  which  you  remember  so 
often  filled  by  one  who  will  never  fill  it 
more.  You  stand  in  a  large  railway  station  : 
you  have  come  to  see  a  train  depart.  There 
13  a  great  bustle  on  the  platform,  and  there 
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is  a  great  quantity  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
interests  and  cares  of  human  life,  in  those 
twelve  or  fourteen  carriages,  and  filling  that 
little  space  between  the  rails.  You  stand  by 
and  watch  the  warm  interiors  of  the  car- 
riages, looking  so  large,  and  so  full,  and  as 
if  they  had  so  much  in  them.  There  are 
people  of  every  kind  of  aspect,  children  and 
old  folk,  multitudes  of  railway  rugs,  of  car- 
pet-bags, of  portmanteaus,  of  parcels,  of 
newspapers,  of  books,  of  magazines.  At 
length  you  hear  the  last  bell ;  then  comes 
that  silent,  steady  pull,  which  is  always 
striking,  though  seen  ever  so  often.  The 
train  glides  away  :  it  is  gone.  You  stand, 
and  look  vacantly  at  the  place  where  it  was. 
How  little  the  space  looks  ;  how  blank  the 
air  !  There  are  the  two  rails,  just  four  feet 
eight  and  a  half  inches  apart:  how  close 
together  they  look.  You  can  hardly  think 
that  there  was  so  much  of  life,  and  of  the 
interests  of  life,  in  so  little  room.  You  feel 
ihe  power  upon  the  average  human  being  of 
the  simple,  commonplace  fact,  that  some- 
thing has  been  here,  and  is  gone. 

Then  I  go  away,  in  thought,  to  a  certain 
pier :  a  pier  of  wooden  piles,  running  two 
hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  at  a  quiet  spot 
on  a  lovely  coast,  where  various  steam  ves- 
sels call  on  a  summer  day.  You  stand  at 
the  seaward  end  of  the  pier,  where  it  broad- 
ens into  a  considerable  jjlatform  ;  and  you 
look  down  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  lying 
alongside.  What  a  bustle  :  what  a  hive  of 
human  beings,  and  their  children,  and  their 
baggage,  their  hopes,  fears,  and  schemes, 
fills  that  space  upon  the  water  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  wide ! 
And  what  a  deafening  noise,  too,  of  escaping 
steam  fills  the  air  !  Men  with  baggage  dash 
up  against  you;  women  shrilly  vociferate 
above  the  roar  of  the  steam  ;  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  vitality  and  hurry  of  the  great 
city  carried  for  a  little  to  the  quiet  country 
place.  But  the  last  rope  is  thrown  off;  the 
paddles  turn ;  the  steamer  moves — it  is  gone. 
There  is  the  blank  water,  churned  now  into 
foam,  but  in  a  few  minutes  transparent 
green,  showing  the  wooden  piles,  encrusted 
with  shells,  and  with  weeds  that  wave  about 
below  the  surface.  There  you  stand,  and 
look  vaguely,  and  think  vaguely.  It  is  a 
curious  feeling.  It  is  a  feeling  you  do  not 
I  understand  except  by  experience.  And  to  a 
I  thoughtful  person  a  thing  does  not  become 
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commonplace  because  it  is  repeated  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times.  There  is  some- 
thing strange  and  something  touching  about 
even  a  steamboat  going  away  from  a  pier  at 
which  a  dozen  call  every  day. 

But  you  sit  upon  the  pier,  you  saunter 
upon  the  beach,  you  read  the  newspapers  ; 
you  enjoy  the  sense  of  rest.  The  day  wears 
away,  and  in  the  evening  the  steamboat  { 
comes  back  again.  It  has  travelled  scores 
of  miles,  and  carried  many  persons  through 
many  scenes,  while  you  were  resting  and 
idling  through  these  hom's ;  and  the  feeling 
you  had  when  it  was  gone  is  effaced  by  its 
return.  The  going  away  is  neutralized  by 
the  coming  back.  And  to  understand  the 
full  force  of  Gone  in  such  a  case,  you  must 
see  a  ship  go,  and  see  its  vacant  space  when 
it  is  gone,  when  it  goes  away  for  a  long 
time,  and  takes  some  with  it  who  go  for 
ever.  Perhaps  you  know  by  experience 
what  a  choking  sensation  there  is  in  looking 
at  an  emigrant  vessel  clearing  out,  even 
though  you  have  no  personal  interest  in  any 
one  on  board.  I  have  seen  such  a  ship  de- 
part on  her  long  voyage.  I  remember  the 
confusion  and  hurry  that  attended  her  de- 
parture :  the  crowded  deck,  thronged  with 
old  and  young ;  gray-headed  men  bidding 
farewell  to  their  native  land  ;  and  little  chil- 
dren who  would  carry  but  dim  remembrances 
of  Britain  to  the  distant  Australian  shore. 
And  who  that  has  witnessed  such  a  scene 
can  forget  how,  when  the  canvas  was  spread 
at  length,  and  the  last  rope  cast  off,  the  out- 
burst of  sobs  and  weeping  arose  as  the  great 
ship  solemnly  passed  away  ?  You  could  see 
that  many  who  parted  there,  had  not  under- 
stood what  parting  means  till  they  were  in 
the  act  of  going.  You  could  see  that  the 
old  parents  who  were  willing,  they  thought, 
to  part  from  their  boy,  because  they  thought 
his  chances  in  life  w^ere  so  much  better  in  the 
new  country,  had  not  quite  felt  what  parting 
from  him  was,  till  he  w^as  gone. 

Have  you  ever  been  one  of  a  large  gay 
party  who  have  made  an  excursion  to  some 
beautiful  scene,  and  had  a  picnic  festival  ? 
Not  that  such  festivals  are  much  to  be  ap- 
proved; at  least  to  spots  of  very  noble 
scenery.  The  noble  scenery  is  vulgarized 
by  them.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  seek- 
ing out  a  spot  which  ought  to  awe-strike, 
merely  to  make  it  a  theatre  for  eating  and 


drinking,  for  stupid  joking  and  laughter. 
Xo ;  let  small-talk  be  manufactured  some- 
where else.  And  the  influence  of  the  lonely 
place  is  lost,  its  spirit  is  unfelt,  unless  you 
go  alone,  or  go  with  very  few,  and  these  not 
boisterously  merry.  But  let  us  accept  the 
picnic  as  a  fact.  It  has  been,  and  the  party 
has  been  very  large  and  very  lively.  But  go 
back  to  the  place  after  the  party  is  gone ; 
go  back  a  minute  after  for  something  for- 
gotten; go  back  a  month  or  a  year  after. 
"What  a  little  spot  it  is  that  you  occupied, 
and  how  blank  it  looks  !  The  place  remains, 
but  the  people  are  gone ;  and  we  so  lean  to 
our  kind,  that  the  place  alonfe  occupies  but 
a  very  little  part  in  our  recollection  of  any 
passage  in  our  history  in  which  there  were 
both  scenery  and  human  life.  Or  go  back 
after  several  years  to  the  house  where  you 
and  your  brothers  and  sisters  were  children 
together,  and  you  will  wonder  to  find  how 
small  and  how  blank  it  will  look.  It  will 
touch  you,  and  perhaps  deeply  ;  but  still 
you  will  discern  that  not  places,  but  persons, 
are  the  true  objects  of  human  affection  ;  and 
you  will  think  what  a  small  space  of  mate- 
rial ground  may  be  the  scene  of  what  are  to 
you  great  human  events  and  interests.  It 
is  so  with  matters  on  a  grander  scale.  How 
little  a  space  was  ancient  Greece — how  little 
a  space  the  Holy  Land  !  Strip  these  of  their 
history  and  their  associations,  and  they  are 
insignificant.  And  history  and  associations 
are  invisible ;  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
place  without  them  the  place  looks  poor. 
Let  the  little  child  die  that  was  the  light  and 
hope  of  a  great  dwelling,  and  you  wdll  un- 
derstand the  truth  of  the  poet's  reflection  on 
the  loss  of  his,  "  'Twas  strange  that  such  a 
little  thing.  Should  leave  a  blank  so  large!" 
There  is  no  place  perhaps  where  you  have 
such  a  feeling  of  blankness  when  life  has 
gone  from  it  as  in  a  church.  It  is  less  so, 
if  the  church  be  a  very  grand  one,  which 
compels  you  to  attend  to  itself  a  good  deal, 
even  while  the  congregation  is  assembled. 
But  if  the  church  he  a  simple  one,  and  the 
congregation  a  very  large  one,  crowding  the 
simple  church,  you  hardly  know  it  again 
when  the  congregation  is  gone.  You  could 
not  believe  that  such  a  vast  number  of  hu- 
man beings  could  have  been  gathered  in  it. 
The  place  is  unchanged,  yet  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  curious  feeling  to  look  at  the 
empty  pulpit  where  a  very  great  preacher 
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once  was  accustomed  to  preach.  It  is  espe- 
cially so  if  it  be  thirty  years  since  he  used 
to  preach  there ;  more  so,  if  it  be  many  cen- 
turies. I  have  often  looked  at  the  pulpit 
whence  Chalmers  preached  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  ;  you  can  no  more  bring  up  again 
the  excited  throng  that  surrounded  it,  and 
the  rush  of  the  great  orator's  eloquence, 
than  when  standing  under  a  great  oak  in 
December  you  can  call  up  plainly  what  it 
looked  in  June.  And  far  less,  standing  un- 
der the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  could  one  recall 
as  a  present  reality,  or  as  any  thing  but  a 
dreamy  fancy,  the  aspect  and  the  eloquence 
of  Chrysostom  ages  since  gone. 

The  feeling  of  hlankness,  which  is  the 
essential  thing  contained  in  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  word  Gone,  is  one  that  touches 
us  very  nearly.  It  seems  to  get  closer  to  us 
than  even  positive  evil  or  suffering  present 
with  us.  That  fixes  our  attention :  it  arouses 
us ;  and  unless  we  be  very  weak  indeed, 
awakens  something  of  resistance.  But  in 
the  other  case,  the  mind  is  not  stimulated  : 
it  is  receptive,  not  active  ;  and  we  muse  and 
feel,  vacantly,  in  the  thought  of  something 
gone.  You  are,  let  us  suppose,  a  country  '■ 
parson :  you  take  your  wife  and  children  | 
over  to  your  railway  station,  and  you  see  ■ 
them  away  to  the  seaside,  whither  you  are  | 
not  to  follow  for  a  fortnight :  then  you  come 
back  from  the  railway  station,  and  you 
reach  home.  The  house  is  quite  changed. 
How  startlingly  quiet  it  is  !  You  go  to  the  I 
nursery,  usually  a  noisy  place  :  you  feel  the 
silence.  There  are  the  pictures  on  the  walls  : 
there  the  little  chairs  :  there  some  flowers, 
still  quite  fresh,  lying  upon  a  table,  laid  ! 
down  by  little  hands.  Gone !  There  is 
something  sad  in  it,  even  with  the  certainty 
of  soon  meeting  again, — that  is,  so  far  as  i 
there  is  certainty  in  this  world.  You  can 
imagine,  distantly,  what  it  would  be  if  the 
little  things  were  gone,  not  to  return.  That 
is  the  Gone  consummate.  All  who  have 
heard  it  know  the  unutterable  sadness  of  the 
farewell  of  the  Highland  emigrant  leaving 
his  native  hills.  You  would  not  laugh  at  the 
bagpipes,  if  you  heard  their  wild,  wailing 
tones,  blending  with  broken  voices  joining 
in  that  Macrimmon^s  Lament,  whose  perpet- 
ual refrain  is  just  the  statement  of  that  con- 
summate Gone.  I  shall  not  write  the  Gaelic 
words,  because  you  could  not  pronounce 
them  ;  but  the  refrain  is  this  :  "  We  retu7m, 
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we  return,  we  return  no  more  ! "  Yes ;  Gone 
for  ever  !  And  all  to  make  room  for  deer  ! 
There  was  a  man  whose  little  boy  died.  The 
father  bore  up  wonderfully.  But  on  the  fu- 
neral day,  after  the  little  child  was  laid  down 
to  his  long  rest,  the  father  went  out  to  walk 
in  the  garden.  There,  in  a  corner,  was  the 
small  wheelbarrow  with  its  wooden  spade  ; 
and  the  footprints  in  the  earth  left  by  the 
little  feet  that  were  gone !  You  do  not 
think  the  less  of  the  strong  man  that  at  the 
sight  he  wept  aloud :  wept,  as  Some  One 
Else  had  wept  before  him.  You  may  re- 
member that  little  poem  of  Longfellow,  in 
which  he  tells  of  a  man,  still  young,  who 
once  had  a  wife  and  child:  but  wife  and 
child  were  dead.  There  is  no  pathos  like 
that  of  homely  fact,  which  we  may  witness 
every  day.  They  were  gone ;  and  after 
those  years  in  their  company,  he  was  left 
alone.  He  walked  about  the  world,  with  no 
one  to  care  for  him  now,  as  they  had  cared. 
The  life  with  them  would  seem  like  a  dream, 
even  if  it  had  lasted  for  years.  And  all  the 
sadder  that  so  much  of  life  might  yet  have 
to  come.  I  do  not  mind  about  an  old  bach- 
elor, in  his  solitary  room.  I  think  of  the 
kind-hearted  man,  sitting  in  the  evening  in 
his  chair  by  the  fireside  :  once,  when  he  sat 
down  there,  little  pattering  feet  were  about 
him,  and  their  little  owners  climbed  upon 
his  knee.  Now,  he  may  sit  long  enough, 
and  no  one  will  interrupt  him.  He  may 
read  his  newspaper  undisturbed.  He  may 
write  his  sermon,  and  no  sly  knock  come  to 
the  door  :  no  little  dog  walk  in,  with  much 
barking  quite  unlike  that  of  common  dogs, 
and  ask  for  a  penny.  Gone  !  I  remember, 
long  ago,  reading  a  poem  called  the  Scottish 
Widoio's  Lament,  written  by  some  nameless 
poet.  The  widow  had  a  husband  and  two 
little  children,  but  one  bleak  winter  they  all 
went  together : — 

"  I  etto  whiles  to  spin, 

But  wee,  wee  patterin*  feet, 
Come  runnin'  out  and  in, 

And  then  I  just  maun  greet : 
I  ken  it's  fancy  a' 

And  faster  flows  the  tear, 
That  my  a'  dwined  awa', 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year." 

You  have  said  good-by  to  a  dear  friend 
who  has  stayed  a  few  days  with  you,  and 
whom  you  will  not  see  again  for  long :  and 
you  have  for  awhile,  felt  the  house  very 
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blank  without  him.  Did  you  ever  think 
how  the  house  would  seem  without  yourself? 
Have  you  fancied  yourself  gone ;  and  the 
place,  blank  of  that  figure  you  know  ?  When 
I  am  gone ;  let  us  not  say  these  words,  un- 
less seriously  ;  they  express  what  is,  to  each 
of  us,  the  most  serious  of  all  facts.  The  May 
Queen  has  few  lines  which  touch  me  more 
than  these : — 

"For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and 
Effie  dear ; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no 
longer  here." 

Lord  Macaulay,  a  few  years  before  he  died, 
had  something  presented  to  him  at  a  great 
public  meeting  in  Scotland ;  something  which 
pleased  him  much.  "  I  shall  treasure  it," 
he  said,  "  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  after  I  am 
gone  " — There  the  great  man's  voice  faltered, 
and  the  sentence  remained  unfinished.  Yet 
the  thought  at  which  Macaulay  broke  down, 
may  touch  many  a  lesser  man  more.  For 
when  we  are  gone,  my  friends,  we  may  leave 
behind  us  those  who  cannot  well  spare  us. 
It  is  not  for  one's  own  sake,  that  the  Gone, 
so  linked  with  one's  own  name,  touches  so 
much.  We  have  had  enough  of  this  world 
before  very  long;  and  (as  Uncle  Tom  ex- 
pressed it)  "  heaven  is  better  than  Kentuck." 
But  we  can  think  of  some,  for  whose  sake 
we  may  wish  to  put  ofi"  our  going  as  long  as 
may  be.     "  Our  minister,"  said  a  Scotch 


rustic,  "  aye  preaches  aboot  goin'  to  heaven ; 
but  he'll  never  go  to  heaven  as  long  as  he 
can  get  stoppin'  at  Drumsleekie." 

No  doubt  that  the  fit  of  toothache  may  be 
gone  ;  or  that  unwelcome  guest  who  stayed 
with  you  three  weeks  whether  you  would  or 
not ;  as  well  as  the  thing  or  the  friend  you 
most  value.  And  there  is  the  auctioneer's 
Going f  going,  as  well  as  this  July  sun  going 
down  in  glory.  But  I  defy  you  to  vulgarize 
the  word.  The  water  which  makes  the  At- 
lantic will  always  be  a  sublime  sight,  though 
you  may  have  a  little  of  it  in  a  dirty  puddle. 
And  though  the  stupid  bore  who  comes  when 
you  are  busy,  and  wastes  your  time,  may  tell 
you  when  you  happily  get  rid  of  him,  that 
he  will  often  come  back  again  to  see  you 
(ignorant  that  you  instantly  direct  your  ser- 
vant never  to  admit  him  more),  even  that 
cannot  detract  from  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's lines,  in  which  the  dying  girl,  as  she 
is  going,  tells  her  mother  that  after  she  is 
gone,  she  will  (if  it  may  be)  often  come 
back : — 

"  If  I  can  I'll  come  back  again,  mother,  from 
out  my  resting-place ; 
Though  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look 

ui)on  your  face  : 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken 

what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you,  when  you  think 
I'm  far  away.'* 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


Extemporaneous  Speaking. — "Carry  no 
scrap  of  writing  into  the  pulpit." 

"  Beware  of  undue  length.  Touch  and  go  in 
these  early  attempts." 

"  Begin  at  once.  When  a  friend  of  mine  in- 
quired of  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Stuai't  how 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  paint,  he  re- 
plied, '  Just  as  puppies  are  taught  to  swim — 
dmch  them  in !  '  No  one  learns  to  swim  in  the 
sea  of  preaching  without  going  into  the  water." 

"  The  more  special  the  subject,  the  richer  will 
be  the  flow  of  thought." — Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander. 


Brandy  and  Honey  for  Bears. — Walla- 
chia,  one  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  abounds 
in  honey  and  bears.  The  love  of  honey  is  the 
bear's  great  weakness.  The  peasantry,  aware 
of  this,  set  a  quantity  of  honey,  saturated  with 
brandy,  in  a  place  convenient  of  access.  Their 
bearships  scent  the  honey  and  greedily  eat  it, 


notwithstanding  the  ardent  in  which  it  is  soaked. 
In  a  short  time  they  play  most  ludicrous  and 
extravagant  antics,  and  finally  tumble  to  the 
ground  literally  beastly  intoxicated.  In  this 
condition  the  peasants  find  them  an  easy  prey. 


During  the  past  three  months,  considerable 
proj^ress  has  been  made  in  exploring  tlie  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Phoenicia.  At  Saada  and 
Sour,  remains  of  the  crusaders  were  found,  but 
none  above  ground  of  the  Phoenicians.  Gi- 
gantic blocks  of  granite,  marking  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  port  of  Sidon,  still  remain  ;  also,  on 
the  plain  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  a 
subterranean  Sidon  has  been  discovered.  Some 
of  the  sculptures,  etc.,  resemble  those  of  Egypt; 
others,  those  of  Nineveh  and  Perseoplis.  Among 
the  objects  brought  to  Paris  are  many  articles  of 
dress  and  common  use,  Phoenician  coins,  and  a 
leaden  sarcophagus  of  good  workmanship. 
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From  The  London  Review. 

SIR  B.  BRODIE  UPON  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Sir, — "Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  small 
space  in  your  valuable  paper  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  many  families  ?  In  the 
Times  of  last  week  appeared  an  article  copied 
from  Fraser^s  Magazine,  headed  "  Sir  B. 
Brodie  upon  Homoeopathy."  In  this  article 
Sir  Benjamin  repeatedly  acknowledges  the 
success  of  homoeopathy,  and  that  its  "  pro- 
fessors thrive  and  flourish ; "  he  also  con- 
fesses that  its  "views  are  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble "  to  him. 

Having  made  these  two  acknowledgments, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
deem  it  his  duty  to  investigate  practically 
these  successful  views,  with  the  care  and 
pains  they  would  seem  to  demand  ;  and,  un- 
til they  should  become  intelligible  to  him, 
would  refrain  from  venturing  either  to  state 
what  they  are,  or  to  account  for  the  success 
which  he  sees  they  have. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  course  so  obvi- 
ously reasonable,  Sir  Benjamin,  with  youth- 
like temerity,  explains  what  homoeopathic 
views  are,  and  engages  in  the  enterprising 
undertaking  of  accounting  for  the  success  of 
homoeopathic  practice. 

As  this  is  a  matter  which  really  concerns 
every  one  very  much,  it  is  worth  while  for 
us  to  listen  to  what  is  said  ex  cathedra  upon 
it ;  and  also  to  inquire  what  is  advanced  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  advocates  of  the  new 
method  of  healing. 

What  is  homoeopathic  treatment  ?  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  this  is  soon  told  :  it  is 
"  quite  as  good  as  distilled  water ;  "  it  is 
"  no  treatment  at  all."  While,  according  to 
those  who  practise  it,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
dose,  but,  as  its  name  imports,  a  principle  or 
method  of  selecting  the  drug  remedies  to  be 
used,  which  differs  from  the  former  methods, 
and  has  reference  to  the  properties  drugs  are 
ascertained  to  possess  by  experiments  upon 
healthy  persons.  The  dose  in  which  the 
drugs  so  selected  are  given,  though  com- 
monly small,  is  a  practical  matter,  left  to  the 
experience  and  observation  of  each  practi- 
tioner ;  some  giving  the  remedy  in  the  form 
of  globule,  which  is  a  little  sugar  saturated 
with  a  tincture  of  any  strength  ;  others  never 
using  globules  at  all,  and  always,  or  at  least 
generally,  giving  the  remedy  in  appreciable 
quantity. 

Are  we  warranted  to  infer  from  these  con. 
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flicting  definitions,  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
is  not  competent  to  write  upon  the  subject 
he  condemns  ?  That  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
from  want  of  knowledge,  to  pronounce 
whether  is  is  right  or  wrong  ? 

But  homoeopathic  treatment  is  undeniably 
successful;  how  is  this  to  be  explained? 
Sir  Benjamin  offers  three  reasons. 

First,  spontaneous  recovery.  "  The  living 
machine  has  the  power  of  repairing  itself. 
If  the  arts  of  medicine  and  surgery  had 
never  been  invented,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  suffer  from  bodily  illness 
would  have  recovered,  nevertheless."  This 
doctrine  differs,  perhaps,  from  that  which 
medical  men  have  usually  held  ;  but  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true,  homoeopathic  treatment, 
not  interfering  so  much  with  nature  as  more 
active  measures,  must  really  be  the  best.  In 
all  cases  which  can  recover  spontaneously, 
strong  dosing  must  rather  hinder  than  help. 
The  homoeopathist  at  least  lets  his  patient 
get  well,  while  another  practitioner,  if  he 
does  not  do  worse,  prolongs  his  patient's  ill- 
ness, by  interfering  more  than  is  necessary 
with  nature's  proceedings.  It  must  be  well 
for  the  public  to  understand  this,  that  on 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  own  showing,  and  in  his  own 
words,  "  whenever  homoeopathy  is  a  substi- 
tute for  bad  treatment,  it  must  be  the  better 
of  the  two." 

"  But,"  secondly,  "  this  does  not  account 
for  all  the  success  of  homoeopathy."  There 
is  the  large  class  of  imaginary  or  exagger- 
ated ailments.  "It  is  astonishing,"  says 
Sir  Benjamin,  "  to  what  an  extent  some  per- 
sons contrive  to  imagine  diseases  for  them- 
selves." "  And  such  feelings  will  disappear 
as  well  under  the  use  of  globules  as  they 
would  under  any  other  mode  of  treatment, 
or  under  no  treatment  at  all."  For  this 
class  of  sufferers,  then,  Sir  B.  Brodie  admits 
that  homoeopathy  is  at  least  as  good  as  any 
other  treatment. 

The  third  reason.  Then  come  cases  in 
which  medical  men  have  made  mistakes 
in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.  "  Now, 
when  the  empiric," — as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
descends  to  designate  his  neighbor,  who,  it 
would  seem,  has  been  educated  as  well  as 
himself,  and  who  is  as  respectable, — "when 
the  empiric,  with  the  (medical)  knowledge 
he  possesses  on  these  matters,"  succeeds  bet- 
ter, that  is,  forms  a  more  correct  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  uses  more  ap- 
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propriate  remedies,  "  we  really  cannot  very 
well  wonder  that  he  should  gain  much  credit 
with  the  public." 

It  is  then  to  be  remembered  that,  in 
all  these  large  classes  of  cases,  including 
those  which  will  of  themselves  naturally  re- 
cover ;  those  which  are  more  or  less  imagi- 
nary ;  and  those  in  which  the  physician  has 
made  a  mistake  :  in  all  these  cases,  and  they 
must  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  actual 
amount  of  illness,  it  is  admitted  by  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  medical  faculty  in  England 
that  homoeopathy  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  any  other  treatment.  May  not  the 
public  be  congratulated  in  having  met  with 
men  who  can  so  often  cure  them  so  comfort- 
ably? 

But  the  tug  of  war  comes  at  length : 
"  There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  spon- 
taneous recovery  is  out  of  the  question,  in 
which  sometimes  the  life,  and,  at  other  times, 
the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  his  existence, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  depends  on  the 
prompt  application  of  active  and  judicious 
treatment." 

It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  homoeop- 
athy, and  by  these  are  meant  educated  men 
who,  by  patient  investigation,  think  they 
have  qualified  themselves  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, and  who,  in  stating  facts  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  claim  to  be  heard,  both  by 
the  public  and  by  their  medical  brethren, 


that  the  cases  now  under  consideration  are 
precisely  those  which  afibrd  the  most  strik- 
ing and  convincing  evidence  of  the  superior 
efiicacy  of  homoeopathic  treatment.  These 
facts  are  testified  to,  both  by  his  patients  and 
physician ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  the  assertion  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  on  a  sub- 
ject unintelligible  to  him,  because  uninvesti- 
gated by  him,  that  homoeopathy  "  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  mischievous  absurdity." 
Now,  upon  this  matter,  do  not  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  entitle  them  to  demand 
something  more  than  assertion  ?  May  they 
not  ask  for  a  fair  and  open  inquiry  ?  And 
for  a  meeting  between  men  possessing  the 
same  education  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions, conducted  with  mutual  respect,  to  hear 
what  each  has  to  say,  and  to  see  if,  by  some 
common  investigations,  this  unmannerly 
quarrel  may  not  be  brought  to  a  close  ?  By 
laying  aside  mutual  misrepresentations,  for 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  by  making 
concessions  on  minor  points,  by  further  sci- 
entific research,  some  common  ground  may, 
perchance,  be  discovered,  whereby  a  breach 
in  an  honorable  and  useful  faculty  may  be 
repaired  ;  and  so  the  public  may  again  de- 
rive the  full  benefit,  in  their  hour  of  need, 
of  the  zealous  and  praiseworthy  exertions 
of  a  noble  band  of  industrious,  honest,  and 
amiable  men.  J.  R. 


A  New  Anesthetic. — Under  the  name  of 
kerosolene  a  new  anaesthetic  has  lately  been  un- 
dergoing investigation  in  America.  The  sup- 
posed discovery  of  its  properties  was  made  by 
its  affecting  a  workman,  who  was  employed  to 
clean  a  cistern  of  some  works,  in  which  the  sub- 
stance was  the  product  of  the  operations  carried 
on.  The  agent  was  thereon  introduced  to  the 
Boston  Medical  Society  ;  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  reports  his 
experience  of  it.  He  describes  it  as  a  tasteless 
fluid,  volatile  and  inflammable,  of  a  foint  chlo- 
roform-odor, changing  to  that  of  coal-tar,  and 
then  disappearing  altogether.  Dr.  Bigelow  ex- 
perimented on  himself.  The  kerosolene,  he  says, 
was  pleasant  to  inhale,  and  left  no  disagreeable 
after-symptoms.  In  three  patients,  however,  to 
whom  he  administered  it,  a  feeble  and  intermit- 
ting pulse  was  produced,  with  symptoms  of 
asphyxia,  and  more  muscular  rigidity  than 
usual  in  favorable  anassthesia.  The  properties 
of  tlie  fluid  are,  we  believe,  undergoing  farther 
examination  ;  and  we  shall  probably  hear  in  due 
time  whether  it  is  capable  of  taking  the  place  of 
chloroform  or  ether. — London  Review. 


Daily  Weather  Maps. — A  company  has 
lately  been  formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  issuing 
daily  weather  maps  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the 
map  itself,  which  is  permanent,  circular  cavities 
are  cut  against  each  of  the  towns  from  the  mete- 
orological stations  at  which  information  is  ttans- 
mitted,  into  which  movable  type  symbols  are 
inserted,  these  symbols  being  engraved  with 
lines,  dots,  and  arrows,  in  various  combinations, 
to  show  the  rising  or  falling  state  of  the  barom- 
eter, the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  character 
of  the  weather.  The  information  will  be  despatch- 
ed from  all  the  provincial  stations  at  nine  a.m. 
by  telegraph,  and  the  map  will  be  published  two 
hours  afterwards — eleven  o'clock.  It  will  scarce- 
ly be  possible  to  overrate  the  practical  import- 
ance of  these  maps  to  the  merchant,  the  sailor, 
and  agriculturist,  if  the  publication  is  punctual, 
and  the  means  of  transmission  to  purchasers 
rapid  and  prompt.  The  Greenwich  standard  has 
been  adopted  for  the  instruments  in  use,  which 
have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Negretti  & 
Zambra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
the  well-known  secretary  of  the  Meteorological 
Society. — London  Review. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
THE  SIZE  OF  SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

We  learn  from  the  Times  that  the  five 
new  iron  frigates  are  each  to  carry  sixty 
guns.  Is  this  the  right  thing,  or  is  the  mis- 
take of  building  great  ships  of  war  only 
transferred  from  wood  to  iron  ?  The  short 
question  is,  whether  sixty  guns,  and  the 
corresponding  complements  of  men,  could 
not  be  more  effectively  disposed  of  in  sev- 
eral vessels  than  in  one.  Except  for  the 
purposes  of  a  stationary  batter)',  the  multi- 
plication of  guns  is  of  doubtful  advantage, 
and,  coeteris  paribus,  six  vessels  of  ten  guns 
each  would  be  more  effective  than  one  of 
sixty,  for  which  they  would  be  a  match,  or 
more  than  a  match,  united,  and  if  not  united, 
available  for  six  different  objects.  The 
whole  thing  as  yet  is  experimental,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  experiment  is  com- 
menced at  the  wrong  end  with  large  ships. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  desideratum  is  the 
combination  of  a  powerful  armament,  not 
in  number  of  guns,  but  range  and  weight  of 
metal,  with  the  maximum  of  speed.  If 
these  two  conditions  can  be  conjoined  in  a 
small  vessel,  she  must  have  the  advantage 
over  any  enemy  of  less  speed,  whatever  may 
be  her  size  and  broadside  armament.  She 
would  always  be  able  to  choose  her  own  dis- 
tance and  raking  position,  and  being  her- 
self a  mere  speck  on  the  water,  presenting 
no  mark,  would  knock  her  enemy  to  pieces 
at  her  pleasure. 

But  the  question  to  be  solved  is  where 
the  maximum  of  speed  is  to  be  found.  A 
certain  hold  of  the  water  is  necessary  to  it, 
but  what  it  is  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  If 
the  huge  frigates  now  projected  will  possess 
the  highest  possible  speed,  and  consistently 
with  it  carry  sixty  guns,  the  plan  is  good, 
but  not  so  if  smaller  vessels  with  fewer  guns 
of  the  same  calibre,  would  be  more  rapid  in 
their  movements.  And  this  has  not  been 
tried.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  vessel  such 
as  the  queen's  yacht  could  carry  three  or  four 
very  powerful  guns,  would  she  not  be  irre- 
sistible ?  Whether  she  was  iron-clad  or  not 
would  hardly  matter,  for  end  on,  the  chances 
of  her  being  hit  would  be  small  indeed,  and 
a  mere  puff  of  smoke  rising  from  the  sea 
would  only  mark  the  place  whence,  un- 
touched, she  might  be  riddling  her  enemy 
with  shot  and  shell.  If  the  iron  plating 
would  diminish  the  speed  which  is  the  real 
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safety  power,  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
adopt  it.  Whether,  however,  the  highest 
rate  of  speed  can  be  got  out  of  a  vessel  of 
small  or  moderate  size  remains  to  be  proved. 
As  yet,  hold  of  the  water,  which  goes  with 
size,  has  been  found  necessary  to  speed,  but 
our  fast  packets,  such  as  the  Holyhead  show 
what  can  be  done  where  there  is  not  top 
hamper,  and  one  or  two  guns  of  great  range 
and  calibre  could  be  borne  by  them  without 
detriment  to  their  fleetness.  We  cite  pack- 
ets as  example  of  capability,  not  as  models, 
for  a  build  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war  is  to  be  desired,  and  the  best 
way  to  find  it  would  be  to  offer  a  premium 
for  a  good  sea  boat  which  can  carry  a  single 
heavy  gun  with  the  highest  rate  of  speed. 
Whenever  that  model  can  be  found  it  will 
be  easy  to  advance  upon  it  in  size,  if  greater 
size  be  wanted.  But  naval  men  of  the  old 
school  hold  a  broadside  armament  indispen- 
sable, and  though  it  may  be  incompatible 
with  speed,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
speed  to  the  fashion  of  armament  belonging 
to  their  time.  Wedded  to  their  old  usages, 
they  will  not  ask  themselves  the  question, 
what  is  the  use  of  this  broadside  armament 
if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  en- 
emy by  a  top  hamper  adverse  to  speed? 
There  are  remarkable  exceptions,  however, 
to  this  remark,  amongst  them  eminent  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  an  admiral  of  the  old  school, 
formerly  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  whose  high 
authority  is  in  favor  of  small  craft  with  a 
long  rifle  gun  or  two ;  also  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Elliot  (not  the  leaky),  and  others 
we  could  mention,  whose  names  carry  great 
weight  with  them,  and  who  all  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  an  error  to  pack  up  a  great 
number  of  men  and  guns  in  huge  ships, 
whether  wood  or  iron,  instead  of  distributing 
them  in  many  smaller  and  faster  vessels, 
more  formidable  to  an  enemy  from  their 
number,  activity,  and  power  of  distant  at- 
tack in  safety.  The  sting  of  gnats  is  bad 
enough,  but  what  would  it  be  if  the  gnats 
could  sting  without  coming  within  reach  of 
their  tormented  subject  ? 

We  may  ask  of  what  will  avail  the  fire  of 
small  vessels  against  strongly  fortified  iron 
ships  ?  The  gun  or  guns  of  the  small  craft  we 
assume  to  be  always  equal  to  the  largest  of 
the  great  ship,  which  great  ship  is  a  broad 
mark  to  the  small,  while  the  small  is  a  mere 
speck  to  the  great.    But  if  the  shot  make 
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no  impression  upon  the  iron  sides,  what  is 
the  use  of  hammering  at  the  long  range  ? 
The  hammering  will  tell  with  repetition,  or 
if  it  does  not,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
ships  in  armor  cannot  hurt  each  other,  and 
that  their  arms  are  no  more  formidable  to 
each  other  than  ladies'  fans.  But  every 
screw  iron  ship  has  the  vulnerable  place  of 
Achilles  in  the  heel,  to  that  point  fire  will 
be  directed,  as  a  single  shot  hitting  the  screw 
would  disable  the  vessel,  make  her  a  mere 
log  on  the  water  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy. 


From  All  the  Year  Eound. 
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Instantaneous  and,  in  case  of  need,  se- 
cret communication  has  advanced  within  a 
few  years  through  the  successive  phases  of  a 
wild  vision,  a  bare  possibility  looming  in 
the  distance,  a  reality  too  strange  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  an  ordinary  matter  of  fact. 
That  it  was  a  short  time  ago  the  first,  is  as 
certainly  true  as  that  it  is  regarded  now  as 
a  mere  sixpenny  convenience,  but,  like  many 
other  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  before  even 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  born  had  come 
into  the  world,  telegraphy  had  its  prophetic 
announcement.  '  Shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  printing,  and  the  religious  and  political 
ferment  that  followed  closely  upon  that  dis- 
covery, there  was  an  amount  of  speculative 
prescience  among  the  pursuers  of  science 
that  has  at  no  other  time  been  equalled. 
Men  were  not  overloaded  with  facts,  and 
they  allowed  their  imaginative  and  poetic 
faculties  full  play.  Very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, no  doubt,  was  the  glimpse  of  futurity 
they  got ;  but  it  was  often  real,  and  much  of 
it  has  since  been  fully  verified. 

It  is  now  just  two  centuries  ago  that  the 
Honorable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  selected  as 
their  preacher  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Wil- 
kins,  at  that  time  a  puritanical  clergyman, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  not  un- 
known to  his  contemporaries,  but  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  great  skill  in  what  were 
then  called  "the  mathematicks."  Preach- 
ers vcere  then,  as  now,  selected  for  the  Inns 
of  Court  with  the  liberal  toleration  that 
looks  straight  at  a  man's  worth,  and  Dr. 
"Wilkin s  was  an  able,  earnest  clergyman,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  works  on  the  physical 
science  of  his  day,  which  might  even  at  pres- 


ent be  considered  little  recommendation  to  a 
society  of  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law. 
He  was  one  of  that  small  but  distinguished 
body  of  learned  men  to  whom  England  is 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the  "  Royal 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  natural 
Knowledge  " — a  body  which  has  since  in- 
cluded, and  still  includes,  most  of  those  who 
have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  in  England.  Appointed 
warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in 
1648,  during  the  troublesome  political  dis- 
turbances of  the  great  rebellion,  Dr.  AYil- 
kins  does  not  seem  to  have  meddled  much 
with  politics,  but,  marrying  a  sister  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  then  Protector  of  England,  he 
naturally  attached  himself  to  the  ruling 
party.  His  time,  however,  at  Oxford  was 
occupied  in  pursuits  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
for  there  were  held  at  his  rooms  those  meet- 
ings, commenced  at  the  lodging  of  Dr. 
Petty,  at  which  were  assembled  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  Dr.  Willis,  Mr.  Ash- 
mole  (founder  of  the  Ashmolean  museum), 
Dr.  Seth  Ward  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury), Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Christopher) 
Wren,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty, 
and  many  others.  These  kindred  spirits 
discussed  subjects  antiquarian,  astrologic, 
medical,  and  mechanical,  rather  than  politi- 
cal, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  club  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  the  much  more  im- 
portant institution  we  have  named. 

At  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had 
retained  the  appointment  of  master  of  his 
college  after  his  marriage,  contrary  to  the 
statutes  and  by  a  dispensation  from  Crom- 
well, was,  of  course  ejected,  and,"  coming  to 
London,  his  fortune  was  for  some  time  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  for  he  was  out  of  favor  both 
at  court  and  at  Lambeth,  and  could  hardly 
expect  much  preferment.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, for  this  reason  slacken  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  then  passed  for  natural  philosophy, 
but  continued  to  communicate  on  such  sub- 
jects with  his  scientific  friends.     He    also 
'  formed  one  of  a  party  who  met  at  Gresham 
!  College,  first,  to  hear  the  lectures  there  given, 
I  and  afterwards  for  *'  mutual  converse,"  every 
i  Wednesday  afternoon  during  term  time  at 
I  three  o'clock,  "  where,  amongst  other  mat- 
I  ters  that  were  discoursed  of,  something  was 
I  off'ered  about  a  design  of  founding  a  college 
:  for  the  promoting  of  physico-mathematical 
'  experimental  learning." 
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"  There  arose  at  this  time,"  as  Dr.  Whe- 
well  observes,  "  a  group  of  philosophers, 
who  began  to  knock  at  the  door  where  truth 
was  to  be  found,  although  it  was  left  for  New- 
ton to  force  it  open."  These  earnest  and 
honest  men  were  the  actual  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  among  the  foremost  of 
them  stands  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilkins. 

It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  our  philos- 
opher received  the  appointment  of  preacher 
at  Gray's  Inn.  His  affairs  and  finances  be- 
ing thereby  improved,  and  his  position  in 
London  established,  he  presided  on  the  28th 
November,  1660,  over  a  remarkable  meet- 
ing, at  which  it  was  finally  decided  to  form 
a  society  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowl- 
edge. This  society  having  shortly  after- 
wards been  mentioned  to  the  king,  his  ap- 
proval and  encouragement  were  obtained, 
and,  being  announced  on  the  following  5th 
December,  the  Royal  Society  may  be  said  to 
have  been  from  that  time  established. 

The  chairman  of  a  meeting  at  which  so 
remarkable  a  body  received  life  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  personage  in  English  sci- 
ence. But  he  was  also  a  remarkable  man  in 
himself,  for  in  spite  of  his  puritanical  opin- 
ions and  his  intermarriage  with  the  family 
of  the  arch-rebel,  he  contrived  to  put  him- 
self on  good  terms  both  with  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  after  the  Res- 
toration. Thus,  in  1662,  when  the  first 
charter  of  the  Royal  Society  was  granted 
by  King  Charles  the  Second,  we  find  among 
those  mentioned  as  members  of  the  first 
"  and  modern  "  council  of  twenty-one,  to 
whom  was  devolved  the  important  duty  of 
selecting  the  first  fellows  of  the  society,  Rob- 
ert Boyle,  Kenelm  Digby,  William  Petty, 
Christopher  Wren,  and  others,  with  "  John 
Wilkins,  Doctor  of  Divinity,"  as  worthy  as- 
sociates for  so  worthy  a  purpose,  the  object 
of  the  society  being  "  to  confer  about  the 
hidden  causes  of  things,  with  a  design  to  es- 
tablish certain  and  correct  uncertain  theories 
in  philosophy,  and  by  their  labors  in  the  dis- 
quisition of  nature  to  prove  themselves  real 
benefactors  to  mankind." 

In  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Royal  Society, 
Dr.  Wilkins  had  been  presented  to  a  living 
in  the  city  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanerv 
of  Ripon.  In  1668,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chester,  and,  we  are  told  by  his 
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biographer,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
portant functions  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
career  (which  terminated  in  1672)  "  he  filled 
his  episcopal  office  with  a  goodness  answer- 
able to  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  with  a  pru- 
dence above  it,  considering  the  two  extremes 
of  popery  and  fanaticism,  which  were  no- 
where then  so  much  as  in  his  diocese." 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  scientific 
dreams  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  we 
begin  with  a  work  publi|hed  in  1638,  en- 
titled A  Discovery  of  a  New  World ;  or,  a 
Discourse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  proba- 
ble there  may  be  another  Habitable  World 
in  the  Moon :  with  a  Discourse  concerning 
the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither.  This 
idea  of  the  moon  being  inhabited  was  not 
then  new,  and  has  not  quite  passed  out  of 
date.  While  at  one  time  we  are  told  that 
the  absence  of  atmosphere  and  water  would 
render  life  on  it  impossible,  at  another  time 
astronomers  suggest  the  possibility  of  vapor 
and  atmosphere  different,  perhaps,  from  that 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  by  no  means 
incapable  of  supporting  a  mooncalf.  As  to 
the  passage  thither,  indeed,  no  practicable 
means  have  ever  been  suggested,  for  al- 
though the  author  of  the  tract  before  us  be- 
lieves that  the  earth's  attraction,  supposed 
by  iiim  to  be  a  kind  of  magnetism,  might  be 
overcome  in  various  ways  mechanically,  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
force  of  gravitation  has  added  greatly  to  the 
improbability  that  we  can  ever  move  our- 
selves beyond  its  local  influence.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  prophecy  unaccomplished,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  publication  of  the 
essay  just  referred  to,  Wilkins  published  a 
treatise  entitled  Mercury  ;  or,  the  Swift  and 
Sure  Messenger  :  showing  how  a  Man  may, 
with  Privacy  and  Speed,  communicate  his 
Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  Distance.  Con- 
cerning this  book  the  following  doggerel  lines 
of  a  certain  Richard  West,  who  edited  a  sec- 
ond edition  some  years  afterwards,  will  serve 
to  give  a  general  notion.  He  tells  us  that 
not  only  are  we  to  learn  the  way  of  attaining 
perfect  secrecy  in  communication,  but 

"  Our  thoughts  will  now  arrive  before  they*re 
stale  : 
They  shall  no  more  wait  on  carrier's  ale 
And  hostess — two  land  remoraes  which  bind 
All  to  a  tortoise-pace  though  words  be  wind. 
This  book's  a  better  ark  :  we  brook   no  stay, 
Maugre  the  deepest  flood  or  foulest  way." 
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Afterwards  addressing  the  author,  the 
editor,  rising  in  a  higher  poetic  vein,  ex- 
claims : — 

"  Then  your  diviner  hieroglyphicks  tell, 
How  we   may  laudskips  read  and    pictures 

spell. 
You  teach  how  clouds  inform,  how  smoaks 

advise ; 
Then  saints  will  incense  talk  to  deities. 

#  *  #  #  * 

'Tis  not  like  juggler's  tricks,   absurd   when 

shown. 
But  more  and   more  admired    the  more  'tis 

known. 
Writing's  an  act  of  emanation. 
And  thoughts  speed  quick  and  far  as  day  doth 

run." 

Doggerel  indeed !  Marvellous  revelations 
would  be  expected  from  such  an  announce- 
ment ;  and,  although  the  first  glance  at  the 
book  suggests  a  notion  that  the  secrets  thus 
trumpeted  are  somewhat  shabby  and  lean, 
there  are  some  exceedingly  singular  sugges- 
tions mixed  up  with  odd  and  apparently  un- 
meaning matter.  The  art  of  secret  informa- 
tion generally  is  defined  and  set  forth  in 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinct Greek  and  Latin  nomenclature  worthy 
of  a  new  science.  It  includes  three  branches : 
the  first  of  which  is  a  kind  of  arranged  non- 
sense-talk, made  up  of  broken  words,  and 
corresponds  well  with  the  peculiar  jargon 
that  school-children  have  adopted  from  time 
immemorial  when  discussing  their  afiairs 
with  favorite  companions.  The  second  de- 
partment includes  the  formation  and  use  of 
c}'pher  alphabets,  often  invented  and  modi- 
fied with  great  ingenuity,  but  always  capa- 
ble of  being  made  out  when  there  is  any  real 
necessity  for  doing  so.  The  third  method  is 
a  kind  of  short-hand,  but  the  key  to  this, 
like  that  of  cyphers,  and  also  like  that  of 
many  written  languages  almost  lost,  can  be 
with  singular  ease  discovered,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  certain  letters 
and  words  in  every  language  than  others, 
and  an  invariable  and  inevitable  law  thus 
*  obtained.  All  these  methods  or  departments 
of  secret  communication,  curious  and  ingen- 
ious enough  at  the  time,  may  now  be  said 
to  have  little  value,  and  possess  no  general 
interest. 

While,  however,  describing  these  familiar 
Mid  not  very  useful  secrets,  our  author  sug- 
gests others  far  less  probable,  as  it  might 
seem  at  the  time,  but  which  have  been  found 
mOTe  useful  and  practicable.  Thus  bespeaks 


of  "  a  flying  chariot  than  which  imagination 
itself  cannot  conceive  any  one  more  useful, 
since  by  this  means  a  man  may  have  as  free 
a  passage  as  a  bird,  which  is  not  hindered  by 
the  highest  walls,  or  the  deepest  rivers  and 
trenches,  or  the  most  watchful  sentinels." 
It  is  true  that  the  notion  of  sailing  through 
the  air  like  birds  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
that  Roger  Bacon  states  that  he  has  heard 
of  a  machine  "to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
But  it  seems  certain  that  no  human  being 
ever  actually  ascended  far  into  the  air  in 
any  floating  balloon  till,  in  1783,  the  broth- 
ers Montgolfier  made  their  first  successful 
experiment  near  Lyons,  in  France.  It  would 
be  difiicult,  however,  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press in  smaller  space,  or  with  greater  ref- 
erence to  the  modern  contrivances  of  bal- 
loons, all  that  these  machines  can  perform, 
than  those  made  use  of  in  the  above  short 
extract.  Balloons,  indeed,  have  not  yet  been 
made  useful,  except  on  a  small  scale,  in  war, 
but  that  is  because  they  cannot  yet  be  guided. 
When  this  is  secured  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion will  be  perfect. 

On  the  subject  of  rapid  communication  of 
news  generally,  we  find  in  this  same  work  a 
reference  to  "  three  saturnine  angels  and 
certain  images  by  which  in  the  space  of 
twenty-fjur  hours  a  man  may  be  informed 
of  news  from  any  part  of  the  world."  If  the 
saturnine  angels  or  messengers  be  translated 
to  mean  metallic  wires,  and  the  images  the 
dial-plates  of  ^ telegraphic  instruments,  all 
that  is  apparent  in  the  electric  telegraph 
would  be  described,  but  as  the  nature  of  the 
power  or  influence  is  not  alluded  to,  the  hint 
is  hardly  sufficient.  Much  more  distinct, 
however,  is  the  sentence  that  follows  shortly 
after,  when  "  certain  fabulous  relations  that 
concern  secret  and  swift  conveyances,"  are 
thus  described.  "Let  there  be  two  needles 
provided  of  an  equal  length  and  business, 
being  both  of  them  touched  with  the  same 
loadstone.  Let  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
be  placed  in  the  circles  on  which  they  are 
moved,  as  the  points  of  the  compass  under 
the  needle  of  the  mariner's  chart.  Let  the 
friend  that  is  to  travel  take  one  of  them  with 
him,  first  agreeing  upon  the  days  and  hours 
wherein  they  should  confer  together,  at 
which  times,  if  one  of  them  move  the  nee- 
dle of  his  instrument  to  any  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  other  needle,  by  a  sympathy, 
will  move  unto  the  same  letter  in  the  other 
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'n strum  ent,  though  they  be  never  so  far  dis- 
'  ant.  And  thus,  by  several  motions  of  the 
needle  to  the  letters  they  may  easily  make 
v.p  any  words  or  sense  which  they  have  a 
mind  to  express." 

Dr.  Wilkins,  while  he  thus  describes  what 
lie  was  informed  could  be  done,  evidently 
:ias  grave  doubts  as  to  its  possibility.  He  ob- 
f  arves,  first,  "  that  every  natural  agent  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  certain  sphere,  which  de- 
termines its  activity,"  and  therefore  that  this 
sympathy  between  distant  magnets  was  im- 
probable. Secondly,  he  says,  that  "  mag- 
netical  operations  do  not  arise  from  mere 
sympathy,  but  from  such  a  difiusion  of  these 
magnetical  qualities  through  the  medium 
that  they  may  be  continued  from  the  agent 
to  the  patient."  Still  he  describes  and  re- 
fers to  it  as  to  a  fact,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  to  see  in  this  suggestion  of  a  result 
only  recently  attained,  how  completely  the 
imagination  has  gone  ahead  of  the  observ- 
ing and  reflective  faculties.  The  principle 
involved  in  all  practical  telegraphic  opera- 
tions, that  of  making  soft  iron  magnetic  by 
passing  through  it  a  galvanic  current,  and 
the  facility  thus  obtained  of  making  and  un- 
making a  magnet  at  will  is  not  referred  to 
in  these  speculations,  and  is  altogether  a 
modern  invention.  The  communication  of 
magnetic  currents  by  metallic  wires,  although 
exceedingly  useful  and  generally  adopted,  is 
not  so  essential,  and  thus  one  very  small 
step,  and  one  only,  really  separates  this  sug- 
gestion, doubtful  even  to  the  suggestor,  from 
the  marvellous  realization  of  our  own  day. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  interest- 
ing in  looking  back  to  the  infancy  of  science 
and  tracing  the  foreshadowing  of  great  in- 
ventions in  the  mind  of  an  ingenious  man, 
whose  imaginative  and  poetic  intellect  was 
enabled  to  overleap  the  mechanical  difficul- 
ties that  for  centuries  prevented  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  into  practice  of  the  ideas  he 
entertained.  It  may  be  very  doubtful  whether 
such  guesses  and  vague  fancies  really  assist 
the  more  matter-of-fact  discoverer  in  after 
times,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  men,  and  keep  alive  an  ex- 
citement which  may  often  tend  in  its  opera- 
tion to  promote  discovery. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  the  appar- 
ent vagueness  of  the  accounts,  and  even  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  fairly  accurate 
notion   of  the  details,  when   such  men   as 
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Bishop  Wilkins  set  forth  their  ideal  views  of 
what  science  is  doing  or  will  do.  Although 
what  they  wrote  seems  to  us  now  so  unprac- 
tical, we  must  not  conclude  that  men  of  this 
stamp  were  without  wisdom  and  honesty,  or 
that  they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  according  to  their  knowledge  and 
powers,  for  the  improvement  and  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind.  They  had  but  few  facts 
to  work  upon,  and  little  experience  of  accu- 
curate  observers  to  fall  back  upon.  Every 
thing  around  them  was  equally  new  and 
wonderful,  and  if  they  had  not  generalized 
by  instinct  they  never  could  have  arrived  at 
the  useful  conclusion  that  we  frequently  meet 
with,  and  the  suggestions  that  abound  in 
their  works.  Step  by  step  knowledge  has 
advanced ;  one  after  another  the  various 
sciences  and  departments  of  science  have 
taken  their  natural  place  in  the  great  series. 
At  one  time  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  and 
at  another  broad  generalizations,  have 
marked  the  advance,  but  those  have  not 
been  the  least  valuable  friends  to  scientific 
research  who  have  collected  the  facts  and 
suggested  the  practical  applications  that 
might  possibly  result  from  them.  There 
was  something  of  prophecy  even  in  the  sci- 
entific dreams  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  because  he 
loved  truth,  and  pursued  science  for  its  own 
sake.  The  difference  between  the  habit  oi 
thought  in  such  a  man  two  centuries  ago  and 
at  the  present  time  is  not  greater  than  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  early  and 
later  memoirs  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  learned  body  of  which  Dr.  Wilkins 
was  a  founder. 


From  The  London  Review. 
HOW  TO  BURN  POWDER. 
We  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  an  account  of  some  in- 
genious experiments  by  means  of  which 
Captain  Eodman,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  had  ascertained 
the  varying  amounts  of  pressure  in  different 
parts  of  a  cannon  during  the  act  of  discharge. 
He  found  that  when  ordinary  small-grained 
powder  is  burned  in  a  cannon  the  combus- 
tion is  so  rap'id,  and  the  gases  are  conse- 
quently so  quickly  developed  and  so  highly 
heated,  that  an  enormous  pressure  is  pro- 
duced at  the  breech  of  the  gun  before  the 
ball  starts  from  its  seat  j  then,  as  the  gases 
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expand  the  pressure  is  rapidly  reduced,  so 
that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  maximum  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  gun.  It  occurred  to  him  upon  as- 
certaining this  fact,  that  if  the  powder  were 
made  to  burn  a  little  more  slowly,  the  pres- 
sure would  be  less  at  the  breech,  and  would 
follow  up  the  ball  with  more  force  during  its 
passage  out  of  the  gun,  thus  giving  greater 
velocity  to  the  shot,  with  less  danger  of 
bursting  the  cannon.  He  accordingly  at- 
tempted to  produce  a  slower  combustion  by 
making  the  powder  in  large  grains,  which 
were  compressed  with  great  force  so  that 
they  could  not  be  permeated  by  the  gas,  but 
must  burn  only  by  gradual  combustion  com- 
mencing from  tho  outside  and  extending  in- 
wards. 

Powder  was  accordingly  procured  of  the 
same  quality,  except  in  the  size  of  the  grains, 
which  were  in  one  sample  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  size,  in  another  five-tenths,  and  in 
the  last  six-tenths.  These  were  experimented 
with  in  an  11-inch  gun,  using  the  same 
weight  of  charge  and  of  shot  at  every  fire. 
The  results  are  given  in  a  tabulated  form  in 
his  official  report.  They  prove  at  a  glance 
that  the  pressure  in  his  gun  is  more  equal- 
ized, and  the  actual  velocity  of  the  shot  in- 
creased as  the  diameter  of  the  grains  be- 
comes larger.  The  smallest  grained  powder, 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  size,  produced  a 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
which  was  reduced  to  sixty-seven  hundred 
pounds,  at  twenty-eight  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  bore,  giving  an  actual  velocity  to 
the  shot  of  only  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  per  second  ;  whilst  the  powder  of  largest 
grain,  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  size,  though 
producing  a  pressure  of  only  twenty-one 
thousand  pounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
followed  it  up  witli  eight  thousand  pounds  at 
twenty-eight  inches,  and  gave  a  velocity  to 
the  shot  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet  per  second.  A  little  theoretical  reason- 
ing upon  the  results  thus  obtained  shows 
that  the  granular  form  of  powder  is  not  the 
best  for  ordnance  purposes,  whatever  be  the 
size  of  the  grains  employed.  In  order  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  velocity  to  the 
shot  with  such  degree  of  pressure  as  may  be 
safely  employed,  the  pressure  against  the 
shot  should  continue  nearly  uniform  through- 
out its  passage  from  the  gun ;  and  as  the 
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shot  starts  very  slowly  at  the  breech,  and 
moves  with  a  constantly  accelerated  velocity 
along  the  bore,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  the  pressure  uniform  throughout,  that 
the  gases  should  be  evolved  from  the  burn- 
ing powder  with  a  corresponding  accelera- 
tion. 

With  granular  powder,  however,  the  com- 
bustion commences  on  the  surface  of  the 
grains,  and  proceeds  inwards  ;  the  size  of  the 
grains  and  the  extent  of  burning  surface  is 
constantly  being  reduced,  and  consequently 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  gases  are  evolved 
is  retarded  instead  of  being  accelerated. 
Captain  Rodman,  therefore,  devised  a  form 
of  cake  powder,  in  which  the  burning  surface 
was  constantly  being  enlarged  instead  of  re- 
I  duced,  the  pressure  of  gas  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio.  A  cylinder  of  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  bore  of  the  gun  is  furnished  with 
a  piston ;  slightly  damp  powder  is  placed 
into  this,  and  it  is  moulded  into  a  cake  by 
means  of  powerful  pressure  applied  to  the 
\  top  of  the  piston.  This  latter  is  armed  with 
I  steel  rods  at  equal  distances  over  its  surface, 
;  and  of  the  same  length  that  the  cake  is  re- 
quired to  be  thick  ;  by  means  of  these  the 
cakes  of  powder  are  pressed  into  shape,  and 
are  perforated  with  cylindrical  holes  at  the 
same  time.  Each  cake  is  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick,  and  is  made  of  such  a  size  and 
shape  that  it  will  exactly  fit  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  The  combustion  in  this  case  will  be 
wholly  from  the  insides  of  the  hollow  tubes 
through  the  cake,  and  the  increasing  rapid- 
ity of  the  evolution  of  gas  may  be  regulated 
so  as  to  give  any  desired  pressure  along  the 
bore  by  establishing  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  number  and  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
drical holes  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
between  them.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
should  be  such  as  to  be  burned  through  by 
the  time  the  projectile  has  nearly  traversed 
the  length  of  the  bore,  allowing  the  gas  to 
act  expansively  during  the  remainder  of  the 
distance. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  this  form  of  cake  powder  gives  us  entire 
control  over  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
charge,  a  fact  the  importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Our  own  government 
has  lately  been  moving  gradually  in  the 
right  direction  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
grains  of  powder  used  in  heavy  ordnance ; 
and  we  now  understand  that  one  of  our  most 
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celebrated  gunsmiths  has  been  investigating 
the  subject,  and  is  about  to  introduce  solid  , 
blocks  of  compressed  powder  to  fit  the  bore  : 
of  the  rifle,  and  be  dropped  down  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bail.     No  time  should  be  ^ 
lost  in  verifying,  if  need  be,  these  results,  ' 
when,  if  they  are  such  as  both  experiment ; 
and  theory  indicate,  the  cake  form  of  pow-  : 
der,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  generally  intro 
duced  into  the  service. 


From  The  London  Review. 
DISCOVERY  OF   A  NEW  COD   DEPOT. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  fish  have  been  greatly  astonished  by 
an  account  given  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  i 
the  discovery  of  what  may  be  called  a  new  i 
cod  depot.    The  story  of  the  finding  out  of  i 
this  new  fishing  bank  is  very  simple.     In  the  I 
course  of  last  June,  the  captain  of  a  London 
cod  smack  had  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  a  cargo  | 
of  fish  at  the  once  plentiful  fishing  stations  ■ 
of  the  Faroe  Islands.    After  persevering  for  i 
six  weeks,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  I 
place  clean,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to  try  ! 
his  fortune  at  Iceland  with  the  rest  of  the 
cod  fleet,  he  made  for  the  Orkney  Islands,  I 
in  company  with  a  Gravesend  smack,  in  or-  | 
der  to  prepare  for  a  campaign  at  a  place  I 
called  Rockall,  situated  about  three  hundred  i 
and  sixty  miles  west  by  south  of  the  Ork-  i 
neys.     The  captain's  reason  fo^  going  there  i 
arose  from  a  conversation  he  had  some  fif- 
teen years  ago  with  the  mate  of  an  Irish  ^ 
ship.     They  had  been  messmates  together  I 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  and  upon  the  cap- 
tain informing  his  old  friend  that  he  was  in  \ 
charge  of  a  cod  smack,  and  went  every  sum- 
mer to  the  North   Sea  to   capture  cod, —  i 
"  The  North    Sea    be  blowed^"   said    the 
friendly  mate  of  the  L'ishman.     "  You  don't ! 
know  where  to  catch  cod,  you  don't ;  go  to  ; 
Rockall,  where  there  is  a  bank  eighty  miles 
in  length,  swarming  with  fish  !     I  have  been 
two  or   three   times  becalmed  there,    and  i 
caught  cod  as  big  as  donkeys  and  as  plenty  j 
as  blackberries !  "    This  was  great  news,  if  j 
it  were  but  true  ;  and  that  the  news  was  as  ' 
nearly  true  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  ■ 
there  is  now  the  best  authority  for  believing. 

On  the  2nd  of  last  July,  the  two  vessels 
sailed  from  North  Isles,  and  on  the  13th  of ; 
the  same  month  they  were  both  enabled  to  i 
return,  filled  with  many  tons  of  fish.    Dr.  i 
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Dawson,  in  writing  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, to  the  newspapers,  says,  that  each  of 
the  smack  took  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
fish  in  five  days'  fishing.  "  Captain  Rhodes 
informs  me,"  says  the  doctor,  "  that  they 
caught  the  fish  as  fast  as  they  could  bait  and 
haul,  and  when  any  of  the  cod  escaped  from 
the  hook,  great  monstrous  sharks,  as  blue  as 
if  painted  with  a  brush,  darted  round  the 
ship's  side,  and  swallowed  them  in  an  in- 
stant. The  very  sea-birds  were  tame,  evi- 
dently never  having  been  disturbed  there  by 
man,  some  of  them  flying  on  board  and  eat- 
ing the  ofial." 

Further  information,  received  after  a  sec- 
ond expedition  to  this  fisherman's  el  dorado, 
confirms  the  first  account.  One  or  two  ad- 
ditional vessels  had  been  equally  successful 
with  those  originally  sent  out,  and  their  cap- 
tains and  crews  give  a  glowing  account  of 
the  fish-wealth  which  may  be  gathered  at 
this  lonely  spot — and  it  is  lonely  enough, 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
lone  St.  Kilda. 

"  The  statements  they  give  of  the  great 
fish  they  saw,  and  the  wealth  to  be  gathered 
there,  seems  [says  Dr.  Dawson]  more  like 
the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  than 
proved  facts  by  successful  fishermen.  They 
tell  of  encounters  with  great  sharks  thirty 
feet  long,  with  mouths  that  could  swallow 
calves,  and  bodies  as  large  and  round  as 
tuns ;  of  their  fears  and  surprises  from  the 
numberless  large  whales  sporting  and  rising 
on  every  side  of  them,  one  having  actually 
grazed  the  bottom  of  the  Victoria  with  its 
huge  sides.  They  also  saw  numbers  of 
strange  fish  which  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  some  black  fish  larger  than  por- 
poises, with  flat  round  heads,  and  wnich 
seemed  very  numerous." 

We  are  very  glad  to  chronicle  the  discov- 
ery of  this  new  fishing  bank — 1st,  because 
the  present  banks  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted; and  2nd,  because  the  discovery 
goes  a  long  way  to  settle  the  fact  of  the  sea 
being  colonized  by  fish  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  man. 
The  reason,  it  will  be  seen,  why  Rockall 
was  tried  at  all  was  the  failure  of  the  fishing 
at  the  Faroe  Isles,  hitherto  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  this  particular  fishery  ;  and 
every  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  fisheries  knows  that  the  vast 
fishing-banks  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  they  used  to 
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be.  Nearer  home  we  Rave  seen  one  fish- 
ing-ground after  another  exhausted,  till  it 
became  a  kind  of  standing  wonder  that  wc 
obtained  any  thing  like  a  supply  of  fish  at 
all.  The  great  Dogger  Bank  is  nearly  used 
up.  Of  the  supplies  of  fish  derived  from 
first  to  last  from  this  gigantic  dep6t,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  state- 
ment which  was  published  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Quarterly  Review : —  j 

"  It  is  almost  time  that  some  new  ground  [ 
were  formed  in  place  of  the  famous  Dogger-  | 
bank,  which  has  now  been  preyed  upon  by  { 
so  many  nations  for  centuries,  and  has  sup- 
plied so  many  generations  of  Catholics  and ; 
Protestants  with  fast  and  feast  food.     No ! 
better  proof  that  its  stores  are  failing  could 
be  given  than  the  fact  that,  although  the 
ground,  counting  the  long  bank  and  the 
north-west  flat,  in  its  vicinity,  covers  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles,  and 
that  in  fine  weather  it  is  fished  hy  the  Lon- 
don companies  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dozen  of  long  lines,  extending    to   ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  containing  from  nine  thou- 
sand to  twelve  thousand  hooks,  it  is  yet  not 
at  all  common  to  secure  even  as  many  as 
four-score  fish  of  a  night." 

The  fact  that  fish  herd  together  in  great 
flocks  or  nations  seems  now  to  be  well  es- 
tablished. All  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
deeps,  from  the  mighty  whale  down  to  the 
tiny  minnow,  live  in  what  may  be  termed 


colonies.  Thus  we  have  the  term  "  a  school 
of  whales ; "  we  have  also  the  young  sal- 
mon in  shoals,  each  year's  growth  in  sepa- 
rate companies,  and  every  fish  as  local  in  its 
dwelling-place  as  men  are ;  we  know,  too, 
that  the  herrings  live  also  in  nations  which 
arrive  at  maturity  in  vast  groups  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  season.  The  same  laws 
govern  the  crustacese.  Persons  who  deal  in 
shell-fish  can  easily  tell  the  different  locali- 
ties from  whence  they  derive  their  supplies. 
A  Scotch  lobster  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  a  Norway  one  ;  and  a  "  native  "  oyster 
differs  considerably  from  a  "  scuttle-mouth." 
These  are  all  points  which  ought,  long  ago, 
to  have  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
natural  and  economic  history  of  fish.  This 
ignorance  has  wellnigh  ruined  our  most  val- 
uable fisheries.  We  have  been  trading  for 
years  in  the  belief  that  the  supply  was  inex- 
haustible, and  are  but  beginning  to  find  out 
that  it  is  even  possible  to  exhaust  the  sea. 
The  German  Ocean  has  been  so  long  the 
fishing-pond  of  Europe,  that  we  can  scarcely 
wonder,  considering  the  wealth  that  has  been 
drawn  from  its  depths,  that  its  supplies  are 
beginning  to  fail  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  other  sources  of  supply  will 
be  discovered ;  if  so,  we  can  only  hope  that 
some  method  will  be  observed  in  harrying 
the  nest,  in  order  that  the  supply  may  be 
made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 


Lucifer  Matches.  —  Mr.  Gore,  a  recent 
writer  on  this  subject,  gives  some  astonishing 
statistics  respecting  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
The  firm  of  Messrs.  Dixon  employ  four  hun- 
dred workmen,  and  generally  have  on  hand 
£8,000  or  £10,000  worth  of  timber.  Each  week 
they  consume  one  ton  of  sulphur  and  make 
43,C00,000  matches,  or  2,160,000,000  in  the 
year.  Reckoning  the  length  of  a  match  at  two 
and  one-fourth  inches,  the  total  length  of  these 
would  far  exceed  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Another  calculation  has  been  made,  that  the 
whole  length  of  waxed  cotton  wicks  consumed 
every  year  by  one  London  manufacturer  in  the 
production  of  "  vestas,"  would  be  sufficient  to 
reach  from  England  to  America  and  back 
again.  The  magnitude  of  the  fij^ures  relating 
to  the  English  manufacture  of  matches  is,  how- 
ever, insignificant  when  we  turn  to  the  Austrian 
production.  Two  makers  alone,  M.  Pollak,  at 
Vienna,  and  M.  Fiirth,  in  Bohemia,  produce  the 
amazing  number  of  44,800,000.000  matches 
yearly,  consuming  twenty  tons  of  phosphorus 
and  giving  employment  to  six  hundred  persons. 
The  low  price  at  which  these  necessaries  of  life 


are  produced  is  equally  astonishing.  M.  Fiirth 
sells  his  ciieapest  boxes  at  one  penny  per  dozen, 
each  containing  eighty  matches.  Another  maker 
sells  the  plain  boxes  at  twopence  per  hundred, 
and  1,400  matches  for  one  farthing;  whilst  a 
third  maker  sells  a  case  of  fifty  boxes,  each  con- 
taining one  hundred  lucifers,  for  fourpence. 
The  imports  of  matches  into  the  United  King- 
dom are  of  the  value  of  £60,000  yearly,  repre- 
senting the  enormous  number  of  200,000,000 
daily.  The  daily  consumption  is  50,000,000 
more  than  the  above  number,  or  upwards  of 
eight  matches  each  day  for  every  individual  in 
the  kingdom. — London  Review. 


Epitaph. — The  following  is  the  epitaph  on  a 
man  who  was  too  poor  to  be  buried  with  his 
relations  in  the  church  of  Kingsbridge  : — 

"  Here  lie  I,  at  the  chancel  door ; 
Here  I  lie,  because  I'm  poor ; 
The  further  in  the  more  to  pay ; 
Here  I  lie  as  warm  as  they.'' 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
THE  PAINTER   AND   THE   APPARITION. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  well-known  English 
artist  received  a  commission  from  Lady  F. 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  her  husband.  It  was 
settled  that  he  should  execute  the  commis- 
sion at  F.  Hall,  in  the  country,  because  his 
engagements  were  too  many  to  permit  his 
entering  upon  a  fresh  work  till  the  London 
season  should  be  over.  As  he  happened  to 
be  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  employers,  the  arrangement  was  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  and  on  the  13th  of 
September  he  set  out  in  good  heart  to  per- 
form his  engagement. 

He  took  the  train  for  the  station  nearest 
to  F.  Hall,  and  found  himself,  when  first 
starting,  alone  in  a  carriage.  His  solitude 
did  not,  however,  continue  long.  At  the 
first  station  out  of  London,  a  young  lady 
entered  the  carriage,  and  took  the  corner 
opposite  to  him.  She  was  very  delicate 
looking,  with  a  remarkable  blending  of 
sweetness  and  sadness  in  her  countenance, 
which  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
man  of  observation  and  sensibility.  For 
some  time  neither  uttered  a  syllable.  But 
at  length  the  gentleman  made  the  remarks 
usual  under  such  circumstances,  on  the 
weather  and  the  country,  and,  the  ice  being 
broken,  they  entered  into  conversation.  They 
spoke  of  painting.  The  artist  was  much 
surprised  by  the  intimate  knowledge  the 
young  lady  seemed  to  have  of  himself  and 
his  doings.  He  was  quite  certain  that  ho 
had  never  seen  her  before.  His  surprise 
was  by  no  means  lessened  when  she  sud- 
denly inquired  whether  he  could  make,  from 
recollection,  the  likeness  of  a  person  whom 
he  had  seen  only  once,  or  at  most  twice  ? 
He  was  hesitating  what  to  reply,  when  she 
added,  "  Do  you  think,  for  example,  that 
you  could  paint  me  from  recollection  ?  " 

He  replied  that  he  was  not  quite  sure,  but 
that  perhaps  he  could. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  look  at  me  again. 
You  may  have  to  take  a  likeness  of  me." 

He  complied  with  this  odd  request,  and 
she  asked,  rather  eagerly, — 

"  Now  do  you  think  you  could  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  cannot 
say  so  for  certain." 

At  this  moment  the  train  stopped.  The 
young  lady  rose  from  her  seat,  smiled  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  the  jDainter,  and  bade 


him  good-by ;  adding,  as  she  quitted  the 
carriage,  "  We  shall  meet  again  soon."  The 
train  rattled  oS,  and  Mr.  H.  (the  artist)  was 
left  to  his  own  reflections. 

The  station  was  reached  in  due  time,  and 
Lady  F.'s  carriage  was  there,  to  meet  the 
expected  guest.  It  carried  him  to  the  place 
of  his  destination,  one  of  "  the  stately  homes 
of  England,"  after  a  pleasant  drive,  and  de- 
posited him  at  the  hall-door,  where  his  host 
and  hostess  were  standing  to  receive  him. 
A  kind  greeting  passed,  and  he  was  shown 
to  his  room :  for  the  dinner  hour  was  close 
at  hand. 

Having  completed  his  toilet,  and  descend- 
ed to  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  H.  was  much 
surprised,  and  much  pleased,  to  see,  seated 
on  one  of  the  ottomans,  his  young  companion 
of  the  railway  carriage.  She  greeted  him 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow  of  recognition.  She 
sat  by  his  side  at  dinner,  spoke  to  him  two 
or  three  times,  mixed  in  the  general  conver- 
sation, and  seemed  perfectly  at  home.  Mr. 
H.  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  hostess.  The  evening  passed 
away  pleasantly.  The  conversation  turned 
a  good  deal  upon  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
and  on  painting  in  particular,  and  Mr.  H. 
was  entreated  to  show  some  of  the  sketches 
he  had  brought  down  with  him  from  Lon- 
don. He  readily  produced  them,  and  the 
young  lady  was  much  interested  in  them. 

At  a  late  liour  the  party  broke  up,  and 
retired  to  their  several  apartments. 

Next  morning,  early,  Mr.  H.  was  tempted 
by  the  bright  sunshine  to  leave  his  room, 
and  stroll  out  into  the  park.  The  drawing- 
room  opened  into  the  garden ;  passing 
through  it,  he  inquired  of  a  servant  who  was 
busy  arranging  the  furniture,  whether  the 
young  lady  had  come  down  yet  ? 

*'  What  young  lady,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  man, 
with  an  appearance  of  surprise. 

"  The  young  lady  who  dined  here  last 
night." 

"  No  young  lady  dined  here  last  night, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

The  painter  said  no  more  :  thinking  with- 
in himself  that  the  servant  was  either  very 
stupid  or  had  a  very  bad  memory.  So, 
leaving  the  room,  he  sauntered  out  into  the 
park. 

He  was  returning  to  the  house,  when  his 
host  met  him,  and  the  usual  morning  salu- 
tations passed  between  them. 
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"  Your  fair  young  friend  has  left  you  ?  " 
observed  the  artist. 

"  What  young  friend  ?  "  inquired  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

"The  young  lady  who  dined  here  last 
night,"  replied  Mr.  H. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  to  whom  you  refer," 
replied  the  gentleman,  very  greatly  sur- 
prised. 

"Did  not  a  young  lady  dine  and  spend 
the  evening  here  yesterday  ?  "  persisted  Mr. 
H.,  who' in  his  turn  was  beginning  to  won- 
der. 

"  No,"  replied  his  host ;  "  most  certainly 
not.  There  was  no  one  at  table  but  your- 
self, my  lady,  and  I." 

The  subject  was  never  reverted  to  after 
this  occasion,  yet  our  artist  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  he  was  laboring  un- 
der a  delusion.  If  the  whole  were  a  dream, 
it  was  a  dream  in  two  parts.  As  surely  as 
the  young  lady  had  been  his  companion  in 
the  railway  carriage,  so  surely  she  had  sat 
beside  him  at  the  dinner  table.  Yet  she 
did  not  come  again  ;  and  everybody  in  the 
house,  except  himself,  appeared  to  be  igno- 
rant of  her  existence. 

He  finished  the  portrait  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  returned  to  London. 

For  two  whole  years  he  followed  up  his 
profession :  growing  in  reputation,  and  work- 
ing hard.  Yet  he  never  all  the  while  forgot 
a  single  lineament  in  the  fair  young  face  of 
his  fellow-traveller.  He  had  no  clue  by 
which  to  discover  where  she  had  come  from, 
or  who  she  was.  He  often  thought  of  her, 
but  spoke  to  no  one  about  her.  There  was 
a  mystery  about  the  matter  which  imposed 
silence  on  him.  It  was  wild,  strange,  utter- 
ly unaccountable. 

Mr.  H.  was  called  by  business  to  Canter- 
bury. An  old  friend  oi  his — whom  I  will 
call  Mr.  Wylde — resided  there.  Mr.  H., 
being  anxious  to  see  him,  and  having  only 
a  few  hours  at  his  disposal,  wrote  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  hotel,  begging  Mr.  Wylde  to 
call  upon  him  there.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  door  of  his  room  opened,  and  Mr. 
Wylde  was  announced.  He  was  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  artist ;  and  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  little  awkward.  It  ap- 
peared, on  explanation,  that  Mr.  H.'s  friend 
had  left  Canterbury  some  time  ;  that  the 
gentleman  now  face  to  face  with  the  artist 
was  another  Mr.  Wylde ;  that  the  note  in- 


tended for  the  absentee  had  been  given  to 
him  ;  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the  summons, 
supposing  some  business  matter  to  be  the 
cause  of  it. 

The  fii-st  coldness  and  surprise  dispelled, 
the  two  gentlemen  entered  into  a  more 
friendly  conversation  ;  for  Mr.  H.  had  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  it  was  not  a  strange 
one  to  his  visitor.  When  they  had  con- 
versed a  little  while,  Mr.  Wylde  asked  Mr. 
H.  whether  he  had  ever  painted,  or  could 
undertake  to  paint,  a  portrait  from  mere 
description  ?    Mr.  H.  replied,  never. 

"  I  ask  you  this  strange  question,"  said 
Mr.  Wylde,  "  because,  about  two  years  ago, 
I  lost  a  dear  daughter.  She  was  my  only 
child,  and  I  loved  her  very  deeply.  Her 
loss  was  a  heavy  affliction  to  me,  and  my  re- 
grets are  the  deeper  that  I  have  no  likeness 
of  her.  You  are  a  man  of  unusual  genius. 
If  you  could  paint  me  a  portrait  of  my  child, 
I  should  be  very  grateful." 

Mr.  Wylde  then  described  the  features 
and  appearance  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
color  of  her  eyes  and  hair,  and  tried  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  expression  of  her  face.  Mr. 
H.  listened  attentively,  and,  feeling  great 
sympathy  with  his  grief,  made  a  sketch.  He 
had  no  thought  of  its  being  like,  but  hoped 
the  bereaved  father  might  possibly  think  it 
so.  But  the  father  shook  his  head  on  seeing 
the  sketch,  and  said,  "  No,  it  was  not  at  all 
like."  Again  the  artist  tried,  and  again  he 
failed.  The  features  were  pretty  well,  but 
the  expression  was  not  hers  ;  and  the  father 
turned  away  from  it,  thanking  Mr.  H.  for 
his  kind  endeavors,  but  quite  hopeless  of 
any  successful  result.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  the  painter  ;  he  took  another  sheet  of 
paper,  made  a  rapid  and  vigorous  sketch, 
and  handed  it  to  his  companion.  Instantly, 
a  bright  look  of  recognition  and  pleasure 
lighted  up  the  father's  face,  and  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  That  is  she  !  Surely,  you  must  have 
seen  my  child,  or  you  never  could  have 
made  so  perfect  a  likeness  ?  " 

"  When  did  your  daughter  die  ?  "  inquired 
the  painter,  with  agitation. 

"  About  two  years  ago ;  on  the  13th  of 
September.  She  died  in  the  afternoon,  after 
a  few  days'  illness." 

Mr.  H.  pondered,  but  said  nothing.  The 
image  of  that  fair  young  face  was  engraven 
on  his  memory  as  with  a  diamond's  point, 
and  her  strangely  prophetic  words  were  now 
fulfilled. 

A  few  weeks  after,  having  completed  a 
beautiful  full-length  portrait  of  the  young 
lady,  he  sent  it  to  her  father,  and  the  Uke- 
ness  was  declared,  by  all  who  had  ever  seen 
her,  to  be  perfect. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SCIENCE  AND  PASSION. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  estimate  the  differ- 
ence which  separates  the  current  literature 
of  the  Continent  from  that  of  England,  the 
most  instructive  writer  he  can  turn  to  is  un- 
questionahly  George  Sand.  There  are  plenty 
of  writers  who  outrage  more  completely  the 
feelings  which  in  England  are  most  highly 
honored,  and  who  reveal,  with  a  more  brutal 
frankness,  all  the  extremities  of  Parisian 
recklessness.  But  George  Sand  has  this 
great  and  distinguishing  merit  —  that  she 
alone  gives  us  the  good  side  of  what  we  set 
ourselves  to  condemn — that  she  can  feel,  if 
not  expound,  a  philosophy  of  life  that  may 
be  a  deplorable  mistake,  but  cannot  be  called 
ignoble  or  tame — and  that  she  really  raises 
problems  as  to  the  constitution  and  the 
usages  of  modern  society  which  are  worth 
thinking  over  seriously.  She  has  lately  writ- 
ten a  novel  called  Valvedre,  which  is,  in  its 
way,  a  remarkable  work.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  she  has  not  got  more  lively  as 
she  has  gone  on  writing ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
finish  of  its  style,  Valvedre  would  be  a  very 
heavy  dose  for  any  one  who  read  it  merely 
as  a  tale.  But  it  is  not  without  considerable 
interest  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
general  scope  of  her  writings.  It  marks  a 
great  revolution  in  her  opinions  and  her 
philosophy  ;  and  though  many  people,  as 
they  grow  old,  are  apt  to  go  through  some 
change  of  the  sort,  yet  the  particular  shape 
which  this  change  assumes  in  a  Frenchwoman 
of  genius  has  its  own  special  interest.  In 
her  early  days,  she  devoted  herself  to  paint 
the  phases,  the  excuses,  and  the  course  of 
passion.  She  claimed  that,  in  defiance  of 
the  judgment  of  a  conventional  world,  pas- 
sion should,  if  sincere,  be  considered  its  own 
justification.  We  will  not  stop  now  to  esti- 
mate what  fragment  of  truth  there  may  have 
been  in  the  vast  mass  of  error  which  she 
poured  forth  with  such  amazing  rapidity. 
But  this  was  her  creed,  and  she  shrank  from 
none  of  its  consequences,  and  adorned  it  with 
the  ardent  eloquence  and  the  touches  of 
poetical  sweetness  which  never  failed  her. 
With  passion  she  allied  art;  and  music, 
painting,  and  the  artistic  representation  of 
scenery  were  freely  used  both  to  express  and 
to  complete  the  fervor  and  romance  of  her 
lovers.  She  has  now  apparently  outlived 
all  this.     She  has  at  least  attained  to  the 


melancholy  moral  that  passion  is  vanity. 
Valvedre  is  written  to  show  how  hollow  and 
foolish  all  ill-managed  love-making  is,  what 
poor,  silly  creatures  the  women  are  who  long 
to  be  idolized  at  any  expense,  and  what  a 
great  gain  it  is  for  a  man  to  leave  such  things 
behind  him  forever.  The  hero  of  Valvedre  is 
reclaimed  in  a  manner  that  would  be  thought 
highly  proper  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Heis 
made  to  work  very  hard  and  very  sedulously 
at  a  factory  for  seven  years,  and  is  then  sud- 
denly married  to  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
pastor.  But  this  is  only  half  the  moral  of 
the  book.  The  writer  wishes  to  show,  not 
only  that  passion  fails,  but  that  something 
else  succeeds.  This  something  is  science. 
The  last  discovery  of  the  authoress  of  Lelia 
is  that  wisdom  and  happiness  lie,  not  in  the 
daring  discussion  of  religious  difficulties  or 
in  the  fierce  triumphs  of  a  defiant  love, 
but  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  watching 
the  path  of  glaciers,  in  contemplating  the 
order  and  harmony  of  nature,  and  in  col- 
lecting and  arranging  the  contents  of  a  mu- 
seum. 

No  one  who  reads  the  book  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  she  is  perfectly  serious  in 
this — that  she  is  heartily  tired  of  her  old 
frame  of  mind,  and  that  she  sincerely  be- 
lieves she  has  found  a  new  life  full  of  beau- 
ties that  cannot  decay.  The  names  of  other 
continental  writers  also  instantly  occur  who 
have  gone  through  something  of  the  same 
history.  The  author  of  the  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  in  examining 
the  growth  of  plants  and  the  laws  of  color ; 
and  the  most  fanciful  of  French  historians 
has  taken  to  describing  birds,  and  the  loves 
of  whales.  But  in  George  Sand  we  get  the 
philosophy  of  this  transformation  stated  as 
a  philosophy.  Valvedre  lays  down  as  a  thesis 
which  the  author  is  prepared  to  maintain 
against  all  disputants,  that  science  is  the 
true  antidote  to  passion  and  the  true  source 
of  human  happiness,  whereas  sensuous  ex- 
citement is  the  true  source  of  human  misery. 
Most  English  readers  would  say  that  this 
was  a  very  poor  kind  of  repentance,  and  that 
the  sinner  ought  to  turn  saintly  and  not  sci- 
entific. Substantially  this  is  true  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  tiost  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  especially  in  France,  turn- 
ing saintly  means  turning  into  that  mixture 
of  panic  and  love  of  excitement  which  is 
known  as  becoming  devote.    George  Sand 
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expressly  discusses  in  Valvedi^e  the  Avorth  of 
this  kind  of  transformation,  and  decides  that 
it  is  only  a  passion  in  another  form,  and  af- 
fords no  real  relief  to  a  mind  that  is  not 
overtaken  by  terror,  but  longs  for  a  relief 
from  the  cravings  of  a  spurious  appetite  for 
excitement.  Whether  she  is  right  or  wrong 
is  another  matter  ;  but  it  is  more  important 
to  notice  what  she  accepts,  and  not  what  she 
rejects.  This  notion  of  science  being  the 
antidote  of  passion  is  one  not  at  all  familiar 
to  English  people.  Rare  instances  in  pri- 
vate life  may,  indeed,  be  found  where  a  phi- 
losophy of  the  sort  has  been  acted  on  ;  but 
nine  people  out  of  ten  who  would  read  Val- 
vedre  carefully  w^ould  be  obliged  to  own  that 
the  point  of  the  book  was  one  that  was  new 
to  them,  and  seemed  very  paradoxical.  Of 
course  good  young  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  work  hard  at  science  may  be 
saved  by  it  from  many  errors,  but  so  they 
would  have  been  if  their  w^ork  had  been 
mathematics  or  Sanskrit.  All  subjects  of 
hard  study  bring  the  benefits  which  hard 
study  confers ;  and  no  study,  whether  sci- 
entific or  not,  will  keep  people  right  who 
have  nothing  else  to  trust  to.  But  this  is 
quite  beside  the  mark  at  which  George  Sand 
is  aiming.  The  real  drift  of  Vdlvedre  is,  that 
persons  who  are  tired  of  passion  without 
having  been  brutalized  by  it,  or  who  have 
recoiled  from  the  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which 
they  have  been  standing,  may  find  a  new  life 
and  security  in  science ;  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  think  what  it  is  that  she  means,  and  how 
far  what  she  means  is  true. 

The  chief  reason>  we  imagine,  why  science 
has  such  a  charm  for  minds  like  that  of 
George  Sand,  is  that  it  presents  something 
fixed,  external,  and  impersonal.  Those  who 
have  felt,  and  thought,  and  sufiered  much, 
•who  have  listened  to  the  whisperings  of 
fancy,  who  have  loved  with  a  natural  and 
then  with  a  factitious  enthusiasm,  who  have 
sought  in  art  an  aid  to  sensibility,  and  have 
tormented  themselves  with  the  mysteries  of 
human  existence,  get  sadly  tired,  after  a 
time,  of  the  vanity  of  their  pursuits.  But 
where  are  they  to  go  as  a  refuge  ?  The  sub- 
jects of  thought  most  congenial  and  familiar 
to  them  only  lead  them  over  the  same  old 
path,  and  back  into  the  barren  wishes  of 
their  own  unsatisfied  wishes.  Men  engaged 
in  active  life,  and  women  on  whom  family 
cares  press  with  a  daily  load,  are   easily 


drawn  away  from  a  morbid  contemplation 
of  themselves.  But  people  of  leisure,  the 
sort  of  people  for  whom  Valvedre  is  written, 
may  have  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  outer  life  to  call  them  away  from  un- 
profitable meditation.  Science,  however, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  ofier  very  much 
of  what  they  want.  The  world  of  which  it 
tells  is  a  world  that  exists  in  equal  beauty 
and  with  equal  certainty  whatever  may  be 
the  feelings  or  the  cares  of  man.  Science 
offers  a  region  where  facts  only  prevail,  and 
where  what  is  once  apprehended  is  never 
lost.  In  the  religious  repentance  which,  in 
an  English  book,  would  replace  the  scientific 
repentance  of  George  Sand,  one  of  the  great 
comforts  of  the  wounded,  and  desolate,  and 
despairing  heart  is  that  it  clings  to  a  Being 
outside  itself.  In  however  much  humbler 
and  more  impure  a  degree,  something  of  the 
same  feeling  strengthens  and  calms  the  mind 
that,  weary  of  the  world,  begins  to  occupy 
itself  with  nature — with  nature,  that  is,  not 
as  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  man's  feel- 
ings, but  as  it  is  apart  from  man,  'governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  full  of  its  own  wonders. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  science 
analogous  to  the  active  response  vouchsafed 
in  religious  repentance.  It  is  only  some- 
thing external  and  apart — it  is  not  something 
external  and  apart  that  returns  an  answer- 
ing support.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it  has 
an  existence  independent  of  the  shifting  feel- 
ings of  a  tired  and  depressed  mind  gives  it 
an  inestimable  value  to  the  sufi'erer.  It 
opens  to  him  a  door  of  escape  behind  which 
he  can  leave  his  burden  of  gloomy  fancies 
and  vague  misgivings. 

Science  has  also  the  great  charm  of  offer- 
ing a  complete  cure  for  vacuity  of  thought. 
It  gives  plenty  of  work — of  work  that  may 
be  made  unceasing,  that  may  easily  be  made 
to  fill  up  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  may  em- 
ploy the  body  as  much  as  the  mind.  How 
passionately  people  long  for  work — hard,  but 
not  too  hard,  exciting,  but  not  too  exciting 
— when  the  time  of  weariness  and  despond- 
ency has  come  with  the  shade  of  advancing 
years,  may  be  learned  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  many  women  in  middle  age  throw 
themselves  into  the  life  of  conventual  estab- 
lishments, or  take  to  ministering  among  the 
poor.  It  is  true  that  other  employments  be- 
sides the  pursuit  of  science  afford  plenty  of 
work.    Hour  after  hour  soon  slips  away  in 
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writing  a  book  or  painting  a  picture,  but  the 
work  of  science  is  much  more  varied,  and 
especially  of  science  as  George  Sand  loves 
to  picture  it.  Her  scientific  hero  is  a  man 
who  passes  whole  weeks  in  surveying  the 
unexplored  portions  of  the  Alps,  who  is  mak- 
ing the  most  interesting  experiments  in  light, 
electricity,  glaciers  and  so  on,  who  has  a 
retinue  of  followers,  and  a  faithful  friend 
with  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  botany. 
This  is  the  romance  of  scientific  life.  To 
have  a  fortune  and  to  despise  it,  except  so 
far  as  it  enables  its  possessor  to  do  science 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  is  not  given  to  every 
one.  But,  in  a  less  degree,  the  enjoyments 
of  the  philosopher  of  Valvedre  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  students.  Those  who  take  up 
science  as  a  mental  diversion  rather  than 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  stock  of  scientific  knowledge, 
have  one  advantage  over  those  who  go  to 
work  in  a  more  serious  way.  They  need  not 
confine  themselves  so  closely  to  the  study  of 
details.  They  can  select  those  portions  of 
the  particular  science  they  take  up  which 
require  locomotion  and  permit  them  to  en- 
joy at  will  the  busy  idleness  of  an  out-of- 
door  philosopher.  M.  Michelet  would  prob- 
abljt  have  had  to  spend  years  over  the 
microscope  if  he  had  aspired  to  reveal  to  the 
scientific  world  any  new  phenomena  of  in- 
sect life.  But  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
and  a  great  amount  of  pleasant  wandering 
in  pleasant  places,  enabled  him  to  do  all  he 
wanted,  and  to  find  in  insects  a  new  subject 
for  poetical  description.  His  books  are  per- 
haps scarcely  scientific  enough  to  answer  to 
the  ideal  of  science  which  George  Sand  has 
formed.  But  they  are  near  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  good  illustration  of  what  she  means, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  labor  spent 
by  their  author  in  preparing  to  write  them 
must  have  been  a  labor  of  love. 

There  is  also  in  science  a  mixture  of  poetry 
and  common  sense  which  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived to  be  very  inviting  to  persons  who 
have  long  lived  in  a  poetical  world,  and  can- 


not entirely  abandon  t  without  a  sense  of 
loss  and  desolation,  and  who  are  yet  smitten 
with  a  longing  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  ordinary  world  and  to  check  the  taste 
for  whatever  is  morbid  and  extravagant.  If 
a  rhapsodist  wishes  to  indulge  his  genius,  he 
cannot  rhapsodize  more  easily  on  any  sub- 
ject than  on  the  wonders  of  creation.  A 
poetical  writer  has  also  the  advantage,  in 
studying  science,  of  portraying  a  feeling 
which  he  is  sure  is  genuine,  noble,  and  spon- 
taneous. The  wonders  of  creation  over- 
power and  fascinate  the  mind  that  fairly 
opens  itself  to  the  impression  they  create. 
A  man  of  science,  who  expresses  with  any 
thing  like  adequacy  the  emotions  which  the 
marvels  disclosed  to  him  naturally  awaken, 
is  as  sure  that  he  is  describing  what  in  all 
ages  must  be  felt  by  all  men  of  feeling  as 
the  most  consummate  master  of  the  play  and 
sweep  of  passion  can  possibly  be.  It  is 
easier  to  be  right  in  delineating  the  poetical 
side  of  science  than  in  analyzing  the  springs 
of  human  action ;  and  although  no  scientific 
description  is  more  true  than  Othello  is  true 
as  an  account  of  human  action  under  certain 
circumstances,  yet  excellence  in  scientific 
description  requires  infinitely  less  power 
than  is  exhibited  in  Othello.  While,  there- 
fore, poetical  science  is  not  more  true  than 
the  highest  truth  of  the  drama,  it  is  much 
more  within  the  compass  of  common  minds. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  science  is  full  of 
poetry  to  a  poetical  mind,  it  has  yet  a  strong 
tendency  to  confine  .the  student  within  the 
limits  of  common  sense.  Extravagant, 
vague,  and  inaccurate  language  is  glaringly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  sober  realities  and 
inexhaustible  accuracy  of  nature.  There  is 
an  element  of  the  business-like  in  an  occupa- 
tion so  bound  up  with  method  and  order  as 
scientific  investigation,  and  the  neutral  tints 
of  business  and  common  sense  have  an  at- 
mosphere of  repose  that  allures  those  who, 
like  the  authoress  of  Valvedre,  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  glaring  colors. 
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From  The  Spectator,  7  Sept. 
ENGLAND  AND   THE   SOUTHERN   STATES. 

We  fear  there  is  no  little  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  leading  members  of  the 
English  Government  have  already  under 
their  consideration  the  propriety  of  recog- 
nizing, early  in  the  autumn,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Southern  States ;  and  that  un- 
less some  decisive  victory  and  rapid  success 
of  the  North  intervenes,  or  English  opinion 
declares  very  strongly  against  it,  this  step 
may  be  soon  taken.  The  second  reinforce- 
ment of  Canada,  ■which  has  taken  place  since 
Parliament  separated,  and  the  language  and 
sympathies  of  the  Government  journals,  are 
some  indications  of  this  danger.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion much  canvassed  in  influential  quarters, 
and  that  the  strong  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  Lancashire  against  a  cotton 
crisis,  together  with  an  impression  which  is 
widely  prevalent  in  political  circles  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  ^o  England  to 
see  the  power  of  the  United  States  broken 
up  into  fragments,  tends  to  persuade  them 
to  adopt  it.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly 
important  that  this  country  should  speak 
out  its  mind  on  the  subject  at  once. 

We  have  no  difficulty,  for  our  own  part, 
in  speaking  out  ours  ;  though  we  fear  that 
but  one  of  the  great  Liberal  organs — we 
need  hardly  say  that  we  allude  to  the  Daily 
News,  the  only  paper  which  has  done  justice 
to  the  North  throughout  this  long  and  pain- 
ful crisis — will  support  the  same  view  with 
any  warmth.  But  from  the  English  people 
we  expect  something  different.  There  is, 
we  feel  persuaded,  a  large  silent  class,  who 
care  as  much  about  the  slavery  cause  as 
their  fathers  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  who 
are  not  prepared  to  see  England  throw  her 
influence  hastily  into  the  opposite  scale  with- 
out a  protest  and  a  struggle.  Whatever  our 
opinion  may  be  as  to  the  chances  of  the  war, 
we  must  remember  what  a  premature  recog- 
nition of  the  Southern  Confederation  would, 
in  fact  amount  to.  It  w^ould  exert  a  double 
set  of  influences  ;  it  would  be  a  great  moral 
discouragement  to  the  North,  and  it  would 
be  not  only  a  great  encouragement,  but  a 
new  lease  of  strength,  to  the  South.  Are 
we  prepared  that  the  same  Government, 
which  in  the  coldest  terms  declined  to  ac- 
knowledge Hungarian  independence  in  1849, 
when  Hungary  w^as  absolutely  victorious  in 


a  great  physical  as  well  as  constitutional 
struggle  with  Austria — a  struggle  which 
might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  not  have  to 
be  fought  over  again  this  year  had  England 
then  recognized  the  Hungarian  victory,  as 
she  ought  to  have  done,  and  forbidden  the 
unwarrantable  intervention  of  Russia — are 
we  prepared  that  this  same  Government, 
which  "  knew  nothing  of  Hungary  "  except 
as  a  constituent  part  of  Austria,  shall  now 
anticipate  the  issue  of  this  struggle  between 
the  American  rebels  and  their  rightful  Gov- 
ernment, after  a  contest  of  little  more  than 
half  a  year,  during  which  there  has  been  no 
time  to  organize  the  really  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  Free  States  ?  K  we  do  this, 
we  shall  break  our  strongest  tie  with  the 
Free  North.  An  eminent  American  author 
has  well  expressed  the  disappointment  of  the 
Free  States  in  the  attitude  taken  by  England 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  : — 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  one  unfor- 
tunate result  of  our  American  crisis  has 
been  a  weakening  of  national  confidence  in 
England,  and  a  feeling  of  great  sensitive- 
ness and  soreness  in  our  relations  with  the 
country.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
they  regard  themselves  as  suddenly  aban- 
doned in  the  very  crisis  of  a  battle  bjL  the 
moral  forces  of  those  brethren  on  miom 
they  had  relied  as  undoubtingly  as  on  them- 
selves, and  the  possibility  of  whose  failure 
had  never  entered  into  their  most  distant 
calculations.  ...  It  is  not  principally  by 
the  Government  course  of  the  English  na- 
tion that  this  class  among  us  feel  aggrieved. 
It  is  not  with  that  that  they  principally  con- 
cern themselves.  .  .  .  By  false  representa- 
tions and  false  issues,  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land have  been  blinded  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  sublime  movement  which  the 
American  nation  has  just  commenced." 

How  will  this  feeling  be  increased  by  any 
official  recognition  of  the  South  while  yet 
the  contest  is — in  the  mind  of  the  Northern 
States  at  least — quite  undecided  and  still 
hopeful  ?  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  Eng- 
lish politicians,  who  get  almost  all  their  im- 
pressions through  the  cotton  interest  in  the 
United  States,  to  say  that  the  struggle  has 
no  connection  with  slavery.  The  Northern 
people  know  that  it  has.  They  know,  as 
Mrs.  Stowe  asserts,  that  the  election  of  last 
year  hinged  entirely  on  the  question  of  slav- 
ery-extension ;  that  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  was  founded  on  the  re- 
J  solve  to  pen  up  slavery  within  its  existing 
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limits  ;  and  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  this 
policy  which  determined  the  Slave  States  to 
rebel.  This  is  so  notorious  that  no  one  can 
dispute  it  for  a  moment.  The  taunt  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  prepared  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle on  the  issue  of  emancipation  is  true. 
But  it  is  quite  as  true  that  he  is  being  com- 
pelled to  take  this  line  by  his  supporters,  as 
well  as  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Northern  States  would 
consent  to  no  terms  which  did  not  settle  the 
question  of  slavery-extension  at  once  and 
forever.  Practically,  therefore,  if  we  antici- 
pate their  defeat,  if  we  paralyze  them  by 
giving  our  verdict  in  favor  of  the  new  South- 
ern power,  and  sending  an  ambassador  to 
Montgomery,  we  shall  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  foil  the  Free  States  in  their  first 
pitched  battle  against  slavery.  We  did  not 
recognize  even  the  kingdom  of  Italy  while 
Francis  11.  held  the  field  against  his  oppo- 
nents. We  paraded  our  diplomatic  incapac- 
ity to  comprehend  that  Hungary  had  broken 
loose  from  Austria  ;  and  if  here,  in  a  coun- 
try where  no  political  right  has  ever  been 
denied  to  the  rebel  states,  where  the  only- 
grievance  is  that,  after  a  long  supremacy, 
they  have  been  outvoted  and  defeated  in 
their  love  for  the  most  debasing  element  in 
modern  civilization,  if  here  we  make  haste 
to  hail  the  rising  power.  New  England  will 
be  justified  in  saying  that  Old  England's 
anti-slavery  sympathies  are  mere  hollow 
sentimental  pretences,  since  she  can  rest 
satisfied  to  stufi"  her  ears  with  cotton  against 
the  cries  of  the  slaves,  and  to  compensate 
her  gentle  regret  over  the  new  impulse 
given  to  slavery  by  her  lively  gratification 
over  the  paralyzing  shock  sufi'ered  by  De- 
mocracy. This  rupture  with  the  Free 
States  at  the  very  juncture  when  we  can 
learn  most  from  them  and  give  them  heart- 
ier sympathy  than  at  any  time  since  their 
independence,  would,  to  our  minds,  be  a 
great  national  calamity. 

Again,  we  shall  certainly  draw  much 
closer  our  alliance  with  the  "  chivalric " 
South  if  we  are  among  the  first,  perhaps 
the  first,  to  recognize  her  independence. 
Is  this  what  the  people  of  England  really 
wish  ?  The  crisis  seems  to  be  one  expressly 
intended  to  relieve  England  of  the  humiliat- 
ing obligations  under  which  she  lies  to  an 
institution  wholly  abhorrent  to  all  our  high- 
est political  tendencies.    Let  us  but  for  a 
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single  year  develop  the  cotton  resources  of 
India  and  the  other  subsidiary  free  cotton 
countries,  and  we  should  be  freed  forever 
from  the  nightmare  with  which  all  thought- 
ful politicians  have  been  oppressed  during 
the  last  generation.  They  have  felt,  and  felt 
most  justly,  that  to  depend  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  millions  on  a  cotton  supply  which 
is  the  fruit  of  frightful  guilt,  is  at  once  a  dis- 
grace and  a  peril — a  disgrace,  because,  as  we 
now  see,  it  restrains  the  natural  drift  of  our 
political  sympathies ;  a  peril,  because  the 
system  is  so  radically  corrupt  that  it  may 
collapse  at  any  moment  with  a  crash.  All 
this  they  have  felt ;  and  if  now  that  the 
time  is  come  when  Providence  forces  us  to 
look  elsewhere, — to  turn  to  a  country  where 
we  should  confer  boundless  prosperity  by 
our  purchases  instead  of  boundless  misery, 
— if  at  such  a  moment  we  hug  our  chains 
and  cannot  tear  ourselves  at  any  persuasion 
from  our  beloved  long-staple  cotton,  then 
we  deserve  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  hu- 
miliation and  peril  under  which  we  have  so 
long  groaned  for  Another  cycle  of  Egyptian 
servitude.  This,  too,  we  say,  would  be  a 
great  national  calamity.  Let  us  remember 
distinctly  what  it  means.  It  means  the  re- 
lapse of  our  national  conscience  into,  first, 
a  toleration, — then,  probably  a  positive  ap- 
proval of  slavery.  Once  let  us  draw  close 
our  relations  with  an  independent  South  by 
the  ties  of  a  mutually  selfish  gratitude, — 
once  let  us  feel  committed  to  the  advocacy 
of  that  noble  and  patriotic  cause,  of  which 
a  repudiator  is  the  Washington  and  slavery 
is  the  "  corner-stone,"  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  slavery  sentiment  will  fast  gain  head  in 
England.  The  generous  sympathies  of  Mr. 
Gregory,  the  member  for  Galway,  will  soon 
be  shared  by  numbers  of  our  leading  men, 
and  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  same 
country  which  paid  twenty  millions  sterling 
to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  slavery  upon  our  col- 
onies will  be  glad  to  lend  as  much  to  a  thriv- 
ing slave  commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  its  frontier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  a  free  republic. 

Nor  will  it  stop  here.  No  sooner  -shall 
we  have  assisted  the  South  to  attain  its  in- 
dependence, than  new  questions  of  the  first 
importance  will  come  up  as  to  slavery-exten- 
sion and  the  slave  trade.  Mexico  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  slave  commonwealth  can  never 
be  peaceable  neighbors.     The  South  already 
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intend  to  absorb  Mexico.  For  twenty  years 
back  their  policy  has  tended  in  this  direction. 
The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  are 
pledged  to  the  attempt.  The  genius  of  the 
slavery  cotton-system  requires  constant  en- 
largement of  area,  and  Mexico  is  not  the 
state  to  resist  any  consistent  and  well-organ- 
ized pressure.  We  shall  have  soon  to  face 
the  efforts  of  the  South  to  absorb  Mexico  as 
part  of  the  slave  commonwealth,  and  the 
same  peril  which  makes  us  bend  before  it 
now  will  bid  us  bend  before  it  then.  We 
shall  be  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  slav- 
ery net,  and  be  more  sensitive  than  ever  to 
the  danger  of  slave  insurrections,  the  men- 
aces of  Northern  abolitionists,  in  short,  the 
moral  necessity  of  supporting  the  South 
against  its  Northern  foe. 

And  what  will  be  our  reward  ? — that  we 
shall  have  a  less  formidable  rival  in  Disu- 
nited than  we  could  ever  have  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  one  of  those  political  mo- 
tives which  we  can  never  hear  confessed 
v/ithout  wondering  at  the  unblushing  self- 
ishness of  statesmen.  It  has,  we  know,  a 
real  influence  on  English  thought  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  thought  that  we  shall 
find  our  advantage  in  the  quarrels  of  our 
rivals.  Perhaps  so ;  if  it  be  our  advantage 
to  fear  them  less,  and  to  be  more  than  ever 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  them  at  least.  The 
South  may  become  to  us  another  Turkey, 
with  far  more  than  the  moral  complications 
of  Turkish  misgovernment.  We  may  drift 
sooner  than  we  think  into  a  real  or  fancied 
necessity  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  South  against  the  North.  A  weak  and 
unscrupulous  ward  contrives  practically  to 
impose  a  far  more  galling  yoke  than  a  pow- 
erful and  audacious  rival. 

We  are  now  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways. 
If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  stand  sedulously 
aloof  from  all  diplomatic  action  till  the 
contest  is  over,  and  either  one  combatant  is 
vanquished  or  the  two  have  made  their  own 
terms.  But  all  our  moral  influence  ought 
to  be  clearly  given  to  the  North,  and  if  the 
conclusion  of  the  struggle  leaves  any  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  independent,  it 
should  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  support 
the  Northern  States  in  the  policy  of  sealing 
up  slavery  within  certain  impassible  limits, 
and  forever  terminating  the  slave  trade.  If 
the  moral  influence  of  England  is  cast  into 
the  other  scale,  we  shall  say  that  a  Liberal 


Administration  will  have  deliberately  in- 
flicted a  greater  injury  on  the  cause  of  free- 
dom than  any  single  generation  of  Liberals 
can  hope  to  retrieve. 


From  The  London  Review. 
ENGLISH  LAW  AND    JUSTICP:    IN   INDIA. 

A  STORY  reaches  us  from  Calcutta  that 
would  be  very  difiicult  to  believe,  if  the  facts 
were  not  placed  before  us  in  the  unimpeach- 
able form  of  a  report  of  proceedings  in  a 
Court  of  Justice.  As  the  details  unwind 
themselves  before  us,  we  read  and  wonder, 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  printers  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  laying  the  scene  in  a 
country  governed  by  English  law.  But  no ; 
the  prosecutor,  the  defendant,  the  witnesses, 
the  jury,  the  judge,  are  all  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  and  the  case  is  reported  with  such 
elaboration  and  minuteness  as  to  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  its  being  a  hoax.  The  facts  of 
this  very  strange  story  are  as  follow ; — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  a  missionary  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  has  labored 
in  his  vocation  in  India  for  twenty  years, 
preaching  Christianity  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  endeavoring,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  understand  the  peculiar 
idiosyncracy  of  the  native  mind^  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pop- 
ular literature  current  in  their  own  tongue 
among  the  race  which  it  was  his  mission  to 
Christianize. 

Among  other  works  in  Hindostanee,  which 
came  under  Mr.  Long's  notice,  as  a  student 
of  contemporary  literature,  was  a  play,  en- 
titled, "  Nil  Durpan  ;  or,  the  Mirror  of  In- 
digo Planting,"  in  which  the  dramatist  sat- 
irized the  life,  manners,  and  oppressive 
conduct,  real  or  alleged,  of  the  British  in- 
digo-planters in  India,  and  held  them  up  to 
the  ridicule  or  hatred  of  his  countrymen. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  being  struck  with 
this  work,  not  for  its  beauties  or  its  merits, 
but  for  the  insight  it  afibrded  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  native  mind,  and  for  the  light  it 
threw  upon  their  prejudices  and  their  griev- 
ances, actual  or  imaginary,  translated  it 
carefully,  printed  it,  and  transmitted  copies 
to  the  principal  people  concerned  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  as  well  as  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  philanthropists,  men  of  letters,  and 
journalists  of  England.     The  sensitive  in- 
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(iigo-planters  chose  to  consider  this  drama  as 
a  malicious  libel  upon  them,  and  put  forward 
one  of  their  number  to  prosecute  Mr.  Long 
for  publishing  it.  Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, Mr.  Long  was  tried  upon  the  charge, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  rupees. 

The  presiding  judge,  SirMordaunt  Wells, 
in  passing  sentence,  dwelt  severely  upon  the 
insinuations  in  the  play  against  the  charac- 
ter of  planters'  wives  in  India,  and  asked  the 
jury  "  to  consider  in  their  verdict  whether  j 
the  insinuation  was  not  a  reproach  against 
the  whole  middle  class  of  the  women  of  Eng- 
land,"  and  whether  it  "  could  have   been  ' 
published  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  I 
England,  with  a  hondjide  and  conscientious  ! 
belief  that  it  would  forward  the  interests  of  | 
society  ?  "    The  jury  were  of  the  same  mind  \ 
as  the  judge,  and  found  the  defendant  guilty ; 
on  which  the  judge  pronounced  the  astound-  \ 
ing  sentence  above  mentioned.  I 

Evidently  the  indigo-planters  must  have 
sore  consciences  if  they  cannot  endure  as  a 
body  charges  which  were  not  levelled  against 
any  individual  among  them.  Their  attempt 
to  sacrifice  Mr.  Long,  for  rendering  both 
them  and  the  Government  of  India  the  ser- 
vice of  showing  them  what  the  native  popu- 
lation thought  of  them,  whether  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  will  recoil  upon  themselves. 
A  sentence  so  utterly  preposterous  cannot, 
we  should  hope,  be  allowed  to  stand  ;  but  if 
it  lead,  as  we  trust  it  will  to  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, on  appeal  in  this  country  into 
the  true  relations  subsisting  between  the  in- 
digo-planters and  the  peasantry  of  India, 
and  (if  the  report  of  the  trial  be  correct,  as 
we  presume  it  to  be)  to  a  rigorous  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  judge,  and 
into  the  administration  of  justice  in  India, 
it  will  not  have  been  passed  in  vain,  and  Mr. 
Long's  condemnation  will  have  aided  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice. 


It  is  possible  that  the  insinuations  or 
charges  in  the  play  were  wholly  false  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Mr.  Long,  it 
appears,  has  also  translated  from  the  Hin- 
dostanee  attacks  by  native  philosophers  upon 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
has  circulated  them  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  ofiicials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  leading  Europeans  in  In- 
dia, besides  sending  copies  to  London  ;  and 
in  so  doing  he  has  rendered  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  by  thus  giving  every 
missionary  who,  like  himself,  may  design  to 
spend  his  life  in  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  a  purer  faith,  an  opportunity 
of  confuting  statements  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  igno- 
rant. To  know  and  understand  the  current 
of  the  native  mind  in  questions  of  theology, 
is  necessary  for  every  teacher  of  religion,  if 
he  would  combat  error  and  clear  away  mis- 
conception ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Long  might  have  been  prosecuted  for  blas- 
phemy, for  translating  and  circulating  such 
tracts  among  educated  and  zealous  Chris- 
tians, with  as  much  reason  as  he  has  been 
prosecuted  for  libel  for  circulating  among 
the  same  classes  the  play  of  "  Nil  Durpan." 

The  fine  levied  upon  Mr.  Long  was,  it  ap- 
pears, paid  into  court  as  soon  as  inflicted, 
by  a  wealthy  native  ;  and  there  will  be,  we 
hear,  no  lack  of  funds  to  carry  the  case 
through  every  court  in  the  empire,  if  need 
be,  until  it  reaches  the  highest.  We  may 
therefore  expect  to  hear  more  of  it  at  some 
future  time ;  and,  unless  a  very  difierent 
color  be  given  to  the  case,  it  is  plain  that 
justice  will  not  be  satisfied  by  a  reversal  of 
the  decision,  without  the  dismissal  of  the 
judge,  whose  charge  to  the  jury  and  whose 
sentence  on  the  defendant  shows  a  spirit  of 
partisanship  which  is  never  witnessed  on  the 
bench  of  England  and  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
her  dependencies. 


Aich's  Metal.  —  The  composition  of  this 
celebrated  alloy  for  cannon,  with  which  such 
valuable  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  Aus- 
trian marine  arsenals,  has  hidierto  been  kept  a 
secret.  It  possesses  a  high  degree  of  tenacity ; 
it  can  be  puddled,  hammered,  and  worked,  like 
the  best  forged  iron,  and  when  cold  can  be  con- 


siderably bent  without  cracking  or  breaking, 
whilst  its  absolute  and  relative  resistance  ex- 
ceeds that  of  iron  of  good  quality.  Recent  ex- 
periments assign  to  it  the  composition  of  60 
parts  copper,  38-2  zinc,  and  18  iron.  It  is, 
however,  supposed  by  some  that  the  iron  is  of 
no  real  value,  being  only  useful  in  diminishing 
the  net  cost  of  the  alloy. — London  Review. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE   GOLDKN  TREASURY.* 

Mr.  Palgrave's  volume  is  no  ordinary 
book  of  extracts  for  schoolroom  consump- 
tion, jumbled  together  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  and  where  Dr.  Watts'  invariable 
busy  bee  alternates  with  a  platitude  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  Our  author  confines  himself  to 
lyrical  pieces  by  dead  poets.  He  does  not 
commence  before  the  Elizabethan  era,  which 
excludes  Chaucer,  "the  morning  star"  of 
English  song,  and  others  of  whom  we  would 
gladly  see  specimens,  as  rendering  tlie  col- 
lection more  complete  in  an  historical  aspect. 
The  first  Book  comprises  the  ninety  years  ter- 
minating with  1616.  The  second  takes  us 
down  to  1700.  The  third  to  1800.  The 
fourth  includes  the  deceased  poets  of  this 
century.  These  Books  are  named  from 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Gray,  and  Wordsworth 
respectively. 

To  our  author's  definition  of  lyrical  poetry 
we  are  not  disposed  to  except,  especially  as 
it  is  advanced  with  hesitation  and  modesty. 
"  Lyrical  has  been  here  held  essentially  to 
imply  that  each  poem  shall  turn  on  some 
single  thought,  feeling,  or  situation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  narrative,  descriptive, 
and  didactic  poems — unless  accompanied  by 
rapidity  of  movement,  brevity,  and  the  col- 
oring of  human  passion — have  been  exclud- 
ed." Certainly  nothing  can  well  be  more 
vague  than  the  changes  and  combinations 
which  the  term  "  lyrical "  has  lately  under- 
gone on  wrappers  and  title-pages  of  sensi- 
tive minor  poets  as  yet  ungathered  to  fame. 
Yet  we  conceive  that  by  stretching  a  little  its 
original  meaning  into  "  suitable  for  music," 
or  "fit  to  be  sung,"  we  can  get  a  rough  but 
sufiicient  test  for  working  purposes,  without 
analyzing  so  deeply  as  our  author  what  the 
term  is  intended  to  imply.  There  must  oc- 
cur a  good  deal  of  debatable  land  between 
lyrical  and  narrative  rhyme  in  the  real  old 
ballad  poetry,  as  opposed  to  its  most  suc- 
cessful modern  imitations,  such  as  "  Lord 
Ullin's  daughter"  or  "  Rosabelle."  It  is 
probably  on  this  score  that  so  many  genuine 
ballads  are  here  excluded,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  this  kind  of  composition 
as  somewhat  too  slenderly  represented.     It 
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Arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Cambridge  : 
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is  however,  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
wholesale  insertions  and  restorations  of  over- 
zealous  collecting  editors  should  have  tainted 
many  of  our  finest  examples  with  undue  sus- 
picion. In  the  first  and  second  books,  which 
should  to  all  intents  include  the  whole  class 
chronologically  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
mediaeval  specimens),  we  can  only  find  "  0 
waly  waly  up  the  Bank,"  "  Fair  Helen  of 
Kirconnell,"  and  "  The  twa  Corbies,"  de- 
signedly printed  together.  These  three 
specimens  are,  it  is  true,  as  good  as  are  to 
be  found,  but  we  are  dissatisfied  at  the  ab- 
sence of  others,  and  could  even  afibrd  to 
oust  some  of  the  Celias  and  Lucastas  (not 
the  one  with  the  nunnery  metaphor)  to  make 
room  for  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
"  Bonnie  Bairns,"  with  the  requisite  central 
idea  developed  strongly  enough  into  an  ex- 
quisite ballad,  considerably  more  lyrical  than 
the  average  of  its  class.  Or,  should  we  here 
suspect  some  modern  touches  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, it  might  be  inserted  a  century  later. 
The  religious  character  of  the  piece  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  exclusion,  if 
compared  with  "  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity." 
Now  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Tennyson  are 
becoming  so  thoroughly  classical,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it 
certainly  will  be  to  future  commentators,  to 
observe  the  influence  of  the  second  ballad, 
"Fair  Helen,"  p.  87,  on  his  "  Oriana." 
Wordsworth's  success,  we  may  remark,  in 
versifying  this  fine  relic  was  in  nowise  not- 
able. Mr.  Palgrave  has  given  us  further  on 
two  comparatively  modern  variations  on  the 
uncertain  original  text  of  the  "  Braes  of 
Yarrow," — one  anonymous,  the  other  by  Lo- 
gan,— besides  printing  Wordsworth's  "  Yar- 
row unvisited  and  visited."  Among  this 
abundance  on  one  particular  theme,  we  ven- 
ture to  regret  the  absence  of,  to  our  minds, 
the  best  version  of  all — that  by  William 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  published  about  1760, 
according  to  Percy.  This  Mr.  Palgrave,  in 
a  note,  considers  inferior  to  what  he  has 
given.  At  any  rate,  Wordsworth  chose  the 
version  which  we  prefer  for  imitation.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  one  of  Hamilton's  verses 
with  any  thing  in  our  author's  ballad  of  pp. 
118-120:—- 

"  Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless,  useless  shield, 
Tiie  arm  that  wrocht  the  deed  of  sorrow, 
The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast, 
His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 
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We  admire  and  applaud  Mr.  Palgrave's 
courage  in  admitting  a  thoroughly  typical 
and  honest  ballad  of  a  totally  different  tone 
and  manner,  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  the  fresh- 
ness and  genuine  feeling  of  which  will  out- 
last many  more  showy  productions.  It 
abounds  with  a  most  quaint  expression  of 
real  and  deep  pathos,  yet  one  can  scarcely 
repress  a  rising  inclination  to  smile  at  every 
other  line. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
found  the  task  of  selection  from  among  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare  difficult  enough.  He 
warns  his  readers,  with  great  justice,  that 
these  pieces  are  not  to  be  mastered  or  under- 
stood offhand.  Indeed,  we  know  nothing 
which  requires  tougher  study  or  thought. 
Among  the  smaller  lyrical  fragments  out  of 
the  plays,  we  are  glad  to  find  an  old  favorite 
of  ours,  seldom  quoted  and  almost  unknown 
as  compared  with  "  Crabbed  Youth  and  Age," 
or  "  When  Icicles  hang  by  the  Walls."  It 
occurs  in  the  Twelfth  NigM : — 

"  What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure ; 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure." 

This  we  take  to  be  perfect  gm'w^essence  of 
Shakspeare,  and  yet  it  is  often  passed  over 
unnoticed.  For  exhaustive  statement,  preg- 
nancy of  meaning,  and  closeness  of  thought, 
it  is  seldom  equalled.  The  words  are  all  of 
the  commonest,  or  even  homeliest  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  ideas  at  first  sight  seem  al- 
most trivial.  Shelley  and  Keats  might  have 
studied  such  an  extract  with  advantage. 
We  miss  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  work,  however, 
one  verse  out  of  Hamlet  which,  unlike  the 
former,  is  justly  celebrated,  and  claims,  we 
suggest,  admission  in  this  collection,  as  being 
more  essentially  lyrical  than  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Shaksperian  extracts  already 
admitted  therein.    It  is  the  well-known — 

"  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  ! 
Thus  runs  the  world  away." 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  headed  the  Twelffh 
Night  extract  with  "  Carpe  diem."  He 
apologizes,  once  for  all,  in  a  note  for  the  va- 
rious titles  he  has  prefixed  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. No  doubt  he  has  bestowed 
much  thought  on  this,  as  on  other  incidental 


difficulties  of  his  task ;  yet  in  most  cases  we 
should  prefer  to  print  the  first  line  of  the 
extract,  for  to  give  a  new  title  is  a  kind  of 
retouching  pro  tanto,  and  a  modern  Shak- 
sperian heading  generally  looks  like  a  res- 
toration in  an  Elizabethan  structure — that  is, 
very  rarely  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  Carpe 
diem  especially  has  an  Epicurean  echo  about 
it  totally  foreign  to  the  more  real  philoso- 
phy and  more  earnest  atmosphere  of  the 
quotation.  We  also  suggest  that  one  speci- 
men at  least  of  the  many  mad  songs  once 
so  curiously  current  in  this  country,  and,  we 
believe,  almost  peculiar  to  it,  might  be  added 
to  the  volume. 

A  well-arranged  and  conscientiously  se- 
lected collection  like  that  before  us  is  pecul- 
iarly valuable  as  conducive  to  and  encour- 
aging a  more  expansive  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  different  schools  and  centuries. 
Such  universality  of  taste  is  but  little  cur- 
rent at  the  present  day.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  swear  by  some  partic- 
ular poetic  master  and  to  hate  and  deny  all 
merit  to  the  rest.  Thus  the  lover  of  Shak- 
speare must  be  the  hater  of  Pope  ;  and  the 
reader  of  Byron  shall  hold  no  converse  with 
Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.  We  suggest,  no 
doubt,  extreme  cases,  but  to  speak  roughly 
and  in  all  generality.  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
and  Mr.  Tennyson  may  be  said  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  be  the  suppliers  of  ideality 
to  old  age,  middle  age,  and  youth  respect- 
ively. These  parties  of  verse-readers  inter- 
changeably hate  each  other's  gods,  and 
thereby  much  after-dinner  discussion  is  pro- 
moted and  no  very  tangible  result  ensues. 
It  is,  however,  about  equally  probable  that 
a  ploughboy  should  come  to  be  lord  chan- 
cellor utterly  without  talent,  as  that  any  man 
should  raise  himself  to  be  the  poet  of  his 
own  or  any  subsequent  age  without  some 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  highest  character. 
Granting  this,  the  fault  will  be  in  ourselves 
and  not  in  their  verses  if  we  cannot  discern 
their  excellence.  It  is  therefore  folly  to  in- 
sist upon  proselytizing  every  one  to  that  par- 
ticular style  of  composition  which  may  suit 
our  individual  age  or  temperament. 

Another  advantage  of  such  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  is,  that  chances  of  com- 
parison and  more  extended  reputation  are 
thereby  afforded  to  the  poets  of  one  poem, 
whose  single  work  is  often  only  accessible  in 
such  volumes.     Charles  Wolfe,  who  wrote 
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the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  is  the 
most  remarkable  type  of  the  class  we  allude 
to ;  for  although  his  literary  remains  were 
published,  and  to  a  certain  extent  known, 
his  whole  fame  rests  on  these  few  stanzas. 
But  besides  Wolfe,  and  putting  out  of  sight 
all  the  anonymous  pieces,  equal  to  the  best, 
where  all  record  of  the  hand  that  wrote  them 
has  been  lost,  we  have  only  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  Treasury  to  find  de- 
tached poems  of  the  highest  excellence  by 
authors  whose  very  names  many  will  proba- 
bly meet  with  there  for  the  first  time.  As 
of  the  poet,  so  of  any  particular  work — con- 
tinued popularity  would  undoubtedly,  in  a 
very  great  proportion  of  instances,  presup- 
pose certain  merit ;  but  in  reviewing  a  lyr- 
ical collection,  we  may  in  all  justice  qualify 
this  conclusion  by  observing  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  some  songs  to  the  present  day 
may  have  resulted  entirely  from  their  lyrical 
success, — that  is,  because  they  were  songs, — 
and  not  from  their  excellence  as  poetry. 
More  than  this,  the  personal  reputation  of 
some  favorite  vocalist  of  the  time  may  have 
earned  them  undeserved  popularity.  Thus, 
any  song  which  Mr.  Robson  takes  in  hand 
would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  street 
success.  These  remarks  arise  from  our  find- 
ing Gay's  "  Black-eyed  Susan  "  among  the 
fortunate  candidates  for  admission  into  Mr. 
Palgrave's  exclusive  volume.  We  confess 
to  suspecting  that  the  popularity  of  this 
poem  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  thus  ac- 
counted for.  To  our  minds,  there  is  a  stage- 
marine  flavor  about  it,  redolent  of  later  Dib- 
dinism,  if  we  are  allowed  the  expression.  A  j 
really  perfect  specimen  of  the  genuine  sea- 
song  is  given  us  here,  at  p.  201,  without 
title.  This  is  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
we  have  always  heard  it  called  "  The  Snor-  ' 
ing  Breeze."    As  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  ob-  I 


ject  to  manufacture  new  headings,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  ask  him  to  prefix  an  old  one  when 
tolerably  expressive.  In  one  collection  of 
songs  we  have  seen,  the  perverse  delicacy  of 
the  editor  has  softened  this  to  "  swelling 
breeze." 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  our  author 
has  printed  a  remarkable  piece  called  "  To- 
morrow" (p.  163),  of  the  author  of  which,  it 
appears,  nothing  has  survived  except  his 
surname,  Collins.  We  had  also  seen  this 
song  before  in  a  manuscript  version,  with 
some  trifling  diflerences  from  the  present. 
Mr.  Palgrave's  note  here  is  to  the  point,  and 
suggests  a  novel  and  unexplored  direction  of 
criticism  : — 

"  It  is  a  lesson  of  high  instructiveness  to 
examine  the  essential  qualities  which  give 
firstrate  poetical  rank  to  Ip'ics  such  as  "  To- 
morrow," or  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  when  com- 
pared with  poems  written  (if  the  phrase  may 
be  allowed)  in  keys  so  difi'erent  as  the  subtle 
sweetness  of  Shelley,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Intelli- 
gent readers  will  gain  hence  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  vast  imaginative  range  of 
poetry — through  what  wide  oscillations  the 
minds  and  the  taste  of  a  nation  may  pass — 
how  many  are  the  roads  which  truth  and  na- 
ture open  to  excellence." 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr.  Palgrave  for 
a  pleasant  and  instructive  volume.  In  the 
arrangement  and  carefully  considered  juxta- 
position of  the  different  extracts,  it  is  cer- 
tainly superior  to  any  book  of  the  class  we 
have  yet  seen.  With  his  evident  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  our  author  has  modestly  con- 
fined himself  to  four  pages  of  preface,  and  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  work.  In  other  respects,  he  is  con- 
tent to  retire  into  the  background,  and  let 
each  poem  speak  for  itself;  but  whenever 
Mr.  Palgrave  does  speak,  it  is  sensibly  and 
without  pretension. 


Jewish  Marriages. — What  is  the  reason 
that  most  Jewish  marriages,  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  take  place  on  a  Wednesday  ?  Is 
there  some  religious  reason  in  favor  of  that 
day? 

[Among  the  Jews  a  virgin  marries  on  the 


fourth  day,  because  the  assembly  of  the  Twenty- 
three  meet  on  the  fifth ;  so  that  if  the  husband 
should  find  his  wife  unworthy,  he  may  have  re- 
course to  the  consistory  in  the  heat  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  procure  just  punishment  accord- 
ing to  law. —  Vide  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Woi'ks,  ed. 
1684,  ii.  534.] — Notes  and  Queries. 
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THE  BELLS  AT   SPIRE. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN  OF   VON  OER. 
I. 

In  Spire's  last  hovel,  poor  and  mean, 
An  old  man  lies  in  death-pangs  keen ; 
His  covering,  rags,  and  hard  his  bed ; 
Ah,  many  tears  those  dim  eyes  shed  ! 

There's  none  to  watch  his  failing  breath, 
His  sole  attendant — bitter  death  ! 
As  on  that  heart  He  sets  his  seal, 
Suddenly  rings  a  wondrous  peal ! 

The  bell  that  tolls  for  dying  kings, 
Untouched  by  mortal  ringer,  swings  ; — 
And  great  and  small,  in  perfect  time, 
Rings  out  each  bell  to  swell  the  chime. 

In  Spire,  and  far  and  wide  they  say 
The  emperor  is  dead  to-day  ; 
The  emperor  died,  the  emperor  died ! 
Knows  no  one  where  the  emperor  died  ? 

II. 

In  Spire,  that  royal  city  old. 
The  emperor  on  his  couch  of  gold,— 
With  weary  hand  and  weary  eye, 
Henry  the  Fifth  lies  down  to  die ! 

In  haste  and  fear  the  servants  crowd, 
The  rattle  in  his  throat  is  loud, — 
As  on  his  heart  death  sets  his  seal, 
Suddenly  rings  a  wondrous  peal ! 

The  little  bell  so  long  unswung, 
Only  for  some  poor  sinner  rung  ; — 
Rings  out  alone,  and  ringeth  long. 
No  other  bells  the  peal  prolong. 

In  Spire,  and  far  and  wide  they  say ; — 
Some  criminal  is  judged  to-day. 
Who  may  the  wretched  sinner  be, — 
And  prithee,  where's  the  gallows-tree  ? 
Albany.  L.  E.  P. 


STAND  BY    THE  FLAG. 

Stand  by  the  flag  ! — its  stars  like  meteors  gleam- 
ing, 

Have  lighted  arctic  icebergs,  southern  seas, 
And  shone  responsive  to  the  stormy  beaming 

Of  old  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades. 

Stand  by  the  flag  ! — its  stripes  have  gleamed  in 
glory. 

To  foes  a  fear,  to  friends  a  festal  robe. 
And  spread  in  rytlimic  lines  the  sacred  story 

Of  Freedom's  triumph  over  all  the  globe. 

Stand  by  the  flaj;  ! — on  land  and  ocean  billow. 
By  it  your  fathers  stood  unmoved  and  true. 

Living  defended — dying,  from  their  pillow. 
With  their  last  blessing  passed  it  on  to  you. 

Stand  by  the  flag  ! — immortal  heroes  bore  it 
Through  sulphurous  smoke,  deep  moat  and 
armed  defence. 

And  their  imperial  shades  still  hover  o'er  it — 
A  guard  celestial  from  omnipotence. 


Stand  l)y  the  flag! — it  is  a  holy  treasure  ; 

Though  wrong  may  dim  some   stars  which 
should  be  light, 
A  steady,  gentle,  and  persistent  pressure. 

Kindly  exerted,  yet  will  make  them  bright. 

Stand  by  the  flag ! — though  death-shots  round  it 
rattle. 

And  underneath  its  waving  folds  have  met. 
In  all  the  dread  array  of  sanguine  battle. 

The  quivering  lance  and  glittering  bayonet. 

Stand  by  the  flag !  —  all  doubt  and  treason 
scorning — 

Believe,  with  courage  firm,  and  faith  sublime. 
That  it  will  float  until  the  eternal  morning 

Pales,  in  its  glories,  all  the  lights  of  time ! 


LAISSEZ  ALLER. 

BY    FRANKIilN  LUSHINQTON. 

No  more  words ; 
Try  it  with  your  swords  ! 
Try  it  with  the  arms  of  your  bravest  and  your 

best ! 
You  are  proud  of  your  manhood,  now  put  it  to 
the  test ; 
Not  another  word ; 
Try  it  with  your  sword. 

No  more  notes ; 
Try  it  by  the  throats 
Of  the  cannon  that  will  roar  till  the  earth  and 

air  be  shaken ; 
For  they  speak  whit  they  mean  and  they  cannot 
be  mistaken  ; 
No  more  doubt ; 
Come  fight  it  out. 

No  child's  play ! 

Waste  not  a  day  ; 
Serve  out  the  deadliest  weapons  that  you  know  ; 
Let  them  pitilessly  hail  on  the  faces  of  the  foe  ; 

No  blind  strife ; 

Waste  not  one  life. 

You  that  in  front 
Bear  the  battle's  brunt — 
When  the  sun  gleams  at  dawn  on  the  bayonets 

abreast. 
Remember  'tis  for  government  and  country  you 
contest ; 
For  the  love  of  all  you  guard. 
Stand  and  strike  hard. 

You  at  home  that  stay 
From  danger  far  away. 
Leave  not  a  jot  to  chance  while  you  rest  in  quiet 

ease ; 
Quick !  forge  the  bolts  of  death ;  quick !  ship 
them  o'er  the  seas  ; 
If  war's  feet  are  lame. 
Yours  will  be  the  blame. 

You,  my  lads,  abroad, 
"  Steady  !  "  be  your  word  : 
You,  at  home,  be  the  anchor  of  your  soldiers 

young  and  brave ; 
Spare  no  cost,  none  is  lost,  that  may  strengthen 
or  may  save ; 
Sloth  were  sin  and  shame. 
Now  play  out  the  game. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Tlie  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  France 
under  Louis  XV.  Edited,  from  Rare  and 
Unpublished  Documents,  by  Dr.  Challice. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

There  is  reason  in  Dr.  Challice's  com- 
plaint that  French  history,  as  read  in  Eng- 
land, is  too  full  of  scandal.  The  greater  part 
of  what  is  told  is  true  ;  bat  other  truth, 
pleasanter  and  better  deserving  of  study,  is 
too  little  heeded.  "  Such  injustice  is  un- 
worthy of  a  time  that  boasts  of  progress,  and 
of  England  which  proclaims  universal  toler- 
ation and  free  inquiry."  Therefore  this  book 
has  been  written.  Having  inherited  some 
valuable  manuscripts  prepared  by  two  Eng- 
lishmen, father  and  son,  who  were  resident 
in  Paris  at  the  time.  Dr.  Challice  has  col- 
lated them  with  all  other  available  authori- 
ties, and  especially  with  a  mass  of  unprinted 
document  in  the  British  Museum,  and  worked 
the  whole  into  readable  shape,  with  the  main 
object  of  giving  a  truer  and  more  favorable 
account  than  is  elsewhere  presented  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  and  her  surroundings. 

Handling  his  subject  with  enthusiasm — 
an   enthusiasm,  we  may  note   in  passing, 
which,  in  its   intensity,  sometimes  breaks 
through  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  does  det- 
riment to  a  style  which,  with  a  little  curbing, 
would  be  unusually  good, — he  often,  in  avoid- 
ing error  on  one  side,  inclines  to  error  on 
the  other.     It  is  right  to  vindicate  the  fa- 
mous mistress  of  Louis  XV.  from  the  asper- 
sions of  her  enemies  ;  but  she  is  not  exactly 
the  woman  whom  we  care  to  see  canonized. 
Nor  is  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  favor.     This, 
indeed,  is  readily  admitted  by  Dr.  Challice. 
In  removing  many  grievous  charges  from  his  \ 
heroine,  he  has   had   to  transfer   them   to 
other  individuals,  or  to  the  whole  degraded 
nation.     Everywhere  there  was  a  heavy  and  ; 
unsightly  burden  of  vice  that  pressed  down,  ' 
almost  stifled  the  goodness  yet  remaining  in 
the  land.    All  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick 
out   the   worthiest  exceptions   to  the  rule 
of  degradation,  and  give  them  the  justice 
which   is   their  due.     That  this   has  been 
attempted  in  right  manly  spirit,  and  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  affected  in  the  volume 
before  us,  we  readily  acknowledge. 

In  the  score  of  years  here  traversed  there 
is  certainly  no  lack  of  interest.  The  story 
opens  with  the  commencement  of  the  French 


war  against  Hungary  in  1744.     Four  years 
before  Maria  Theresa,  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  had  been  placed  in  the  greatest 
peril  by  Frederic  the  Great,  the  new  king  of 
Prussia;  and  in  a  foolish  moment,  Louis 
XV.  had  pledged  himself  to  join  in  the  strife. 
He  had  done  so  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  his  then  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Chateau- 
roux,  and  when,  after  a  little  hard  fighting, 
he  received,  as  it  was  thought,  his  death 
wound,  the  popular  execrations  against  her 
were  loud  and  furious.     Soon  the  king  re- 
covered ;  but  the  duchess,  startled  by  a  sud- 
den access  of  joy  to  her  mind,  long  tormented 
by  private  grief  and  national  insult,  fell  down 
I  dead.     Straightway,  we  are  told,  "  the  high- 
'  est  ladies  in  the  land  were  rivalling  each 
other  in  their  endeavors  to  supply  to  the 
I  monarch  the  loss  of  his  favorite."    The  for- 
tunate one  is  the  heroine  of  these  volumes. 
j      The  daughter  of  a  woman  famous  even  in 
that  dissolute  time,  for  her  utter  viciousness, 
she  had  been  married,  while  yet  a  girl,  to  a 
financier  named  d'Etioles.    In  her  very  child- 
hood, a  fortune-teller,  struck  by  her  strange 
beauty,  had  predicted  that  she  should  become 
1  "  part  and  parcel  of  the  king,"  and  she  never 
forgot  the  words.     To  her  friend  Voltaire  she 
:  used  to  say,  "  I  believe  in  my  destiny,"  and 
she  satisfied  her  husband  with  the  promise, 
I  "  I  will  never  be  unfaithful  to  you,  save  for 
the  king  of  France."    Yet  she  was  better 
\  than  the  average  of  women  in  her  day.    It 
j  was  a  day  of  reckless  perversion  of  all  sacred 
laAvs,  and  most  of  all  of  the  law  of  marriage. 
I  Whenever  a  true  wife  was  found,  she  was 
i  accounted  a  saint,  and  mocked  at  accord- 
ingly by  the  philosophical  atheists  of  the 
age.    Madame  d'Etioles  knew  that  she  was 
;  floating  down  a  stream  which  issued  in  foul 
waters,  and  she  made  some  efi'ort  to  save 
herself.     She  might  have  been  saved  had 
not  a  mere  accident  placed  within  her  reach 
the  glittering  prize  promised  to  her  from 
childhood. 

The  king  being  out  hunting  one  day,  it 
chanced  that  he  shot  a  stag  while  it  was 
speeding  past  the  gate  of  the  financier's  dwell- 
ing, and  etiquette  required  that  the  antlers  of 
a  victim  so  slain  should  be  presented  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  He  therefere  entered, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  saw  the  lady  of 
whose  wit  and  beauty  he  had  heard.  Before 
long  Madame  d'Etioles,  then  in  her  twenty- 
second  year,  was  installed  at  Versailles  with 
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the  new  title  of  La  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
and  her  accommodating  husband  was  a  royal  [ 
pensioner,  free  to  live  gayly  wherever  he 
liked,  provided  only  he  came  not  too  near 
to  the  court.  When  the  news  was  conveyed 
to  the  new  favorite's  mother,  at  that  time  on 
her  death-bed,  she  ejaculated,  "  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  wish  for  !  " 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  marchioness  to 
the  court  and  observe  her  demeanor  there. 
Strangest  of  all  was  the  friendship  formed 
between  her  and  the  queen  of  France.  For, 
of  course,  there  was  a  queen,  and  one  of 
"whom  her  rival  could  write  thus  approv- 
ingly: "She  has  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  her  domestic  troubles.  Far  from  mur- 
muring at  a  destiny  which  would  have  filled 
the  days  of  one  less  excellent  with  bitterness, 
she  rather  regards  it  as  a  trial  to  her  con- 
stancy which  will  find  its  recompense  in  an- 
other life." 

When  mothers  could  rejoice  upon  their 
death-beds  at  their  daughters'  infamy,  and 
when  queens  could  accept  the  friendship  of 
their  husbands'  concubines,  a  good  deal  of 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  covetous  alike  of  love  and 
of  power,  led  on  as  she  thought  by  the  star 
of  destiny,  and  tempted  as  cunningly  as  was 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  And  undoubtedly, 
as  far  as  it  might  be,  the  influence  which 
came  with  her  to  Versailles  was  a  healthy 
one.  If  a  woman  was  needed  to  preside 
over  France,  and  if  adultery  was  the  neces- 
sary stepping-stone  to  power,  a  better  choice 
could  hardly  have  been  made.  The  king 
had  hitherto  given  himself  to  gambling  ;  one 
of  madame's  first  conquests  was  the  curing 
him  of  this  vice  and  the  obtaining  of  an  Or- 
der in  Council  which  forbade  all  games  of 
chance.  In  her  modest  home  she  had  been 
famous  for  her  splendid  powers  of  mind ;  she 
now  inspired  the  king  with  something  of  her 
own  liking  for  music,  painting,  and  the 
drama,  and  won  his  patronage  for  her  for- 
mer literary  and  artistic  friends.  Montes- 
quieu and  Voltaire,  Marmontel  and  De 
Bernis  received  especial  favor,  and  an  in- 
tellectual stimulus  was  imparted  to  the  whole 
nation.  She  possessed,  says  her  last  biog- 
rapher, "plenty  of  head  but  still  more 
heart." 

"The  latter  never  failed  her  where  true 
merit  was  pining  for  recognition.  Thus,  she 
not  only  drew  around  her  the  brilliant  and 


gay,  and  showered  down  benefits  on  those 
who  could  entertain  the  king  and  herself, 
but  her  protection  sheltered  the  old,  the 
decrepit,  and  the  unfortunate.  There  was 
Crebillon  the  elder,  who  had  written  fine 
tragedies,  but  who  was  now  broken  down 
by  infirmity,  whom  she  revived  by  the  magic 
of  her  kindness  in  obtaining  for  him  the 
honor  of  a  gratuitous  impression  of  his  works 
at  the  Imprimerie  Roy  ale,  and  for  this  grand 
edition  (of  the  Louvre)  herself  engraving 
the  illustrations.  When  the  good  old  Cre- 
billon, then  eighty-one  years  old,  heard  of 
this,  he  was  half  mad  with  joy,  and  started 
at  once  to  Choisy  to  thank  the  marquise,  who 
was  ill  there.  She  gave  orders  for  the  aged 
author's  admission,  and  even  permitted  him 
to  seat  himself  near  the  balustrade  by  which 
her  bed  was  surrounded.  In  a  transport  of 
gratitude  the  old  man  caught  the  hand  of 
the  marquise,  just  as  the  king  entered.  The 
wit  of  Crebillon  was  startled  into  fresh  life 
by  the  occasion.  *  Ah,  madame,'  he  cried 
in  mock  terror,  '  we  are  lost ;  the  king  has 
surprised  us  ! ' 

"  The  king  himself  laughed  heartily  at  this 
exclamation,  and,  approaching  the  marquise, 
gallantly  raised  her  hand  to  his  own  lips,  in 
appreciation  of  her  kindness  to  his  subject." 

In  her  honest  patronage  of  literature  and 
art,  and  in  her  encouragement  of  them  by 
her  own  example,  the  royal  mistress  only 
followed  her  old  predilections.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  she  learned  a  new  art.  Be- 
ginning with  a  mere  wish  to  know  every 
thing  which  interested  the  king,  whom  she 
really  enough  loved,  she  applied  herself  to 
the  study  of  politics,  taking  careful  note,  so 
she  has  recorded,  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
present,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  be  thor- 
oughly expert  in  the  theory  of  government. 
Her  next  work  was  to  practise  it.  We  need 
not  follow  her  into  this  public  and  best 
known  portion  of  her  life.  Very  soon  the 
king  learned  to  seek  and  implicitly  to  follow 
her  guidance  on  all  afiUirs  of  state.  Every 
thing  that  was  good  and  much  that  was  bad 
in  the  administration  of  France  during  fif- 
teen years  are  traceable  to  her  bold  mascu- 
line mind.  She  it  was  who  sent  the  Young 
Pretender  to  Great  Britain  and  planned  the 
invasion  of  English  America ;  who  treated 
haughtily  with  Maria  Theresa  in  her  time 
of  power,  and  who  was  held  out  against  the 
machinations  of  Frederic  of  Prussia.  If 
France  could  have  been  regenerated,  she 
would  have  effected  the  work.  In  attempt- 
ing it  she  neglected  nothing.     Let  one  illus- 
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tratioii  of  lier  policy  be  quoted  from  Dr. 

Challice : — 

"  Not  contented  with  those  vast  buildings 
•which  have  survived  the  storm  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  stand  as  monuments  to  her  zeal 
and  genius,  she  elaborated  even  the  fan- 
taisies  of  art  so  as  to  give  employment  to 
hundreds,  to  carry  the  adornment  of  taste 
into  the  homes  of  thousands,  and  to  afford 
a  fresh  source  of  revenue  to  the  state.  The 
French  Government,  at  her  instigation,  had 
for  some  time  past  encouraged  attempts  to 
rival  the  celebrated  Dresden  china.  These 
attempts  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  justify 
her  recommending  to  the  king  to  establish 
a  manufactory,  or  school,  for  this  delicate 
branch  of  art  at  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes. 
The  choice  of  place  was  in  itself  a  fine  trib- 
ute to  peace  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Afterwards,  when  the  plan  of  this  manufac- 
tory was  developed  by  a  lucrative  result,  it 
was  transferred  to  Sevres.  The  marquise 
there  bought  a  building  which  belonged  to 
the  company  of  the  farmers-general,  who, 
truth  to  say,  were  generally  at  the  head  of 
industrial  improvement.  This  building,  sit- 
uated above  the  village  of  Sevres,  and  tow- 
ering above  the  woods  of  Meudon,  she  caused 
to  be  reconstructed  on  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  her  own,  for  which  she,  as  usual,  drew  the 
appropriate  designs.  Considering  that  the 
manufacture,  which  she  desired  should  equal 
that  of  China  and  Japan,  would  employ  not 
only  workmen,  but  artists,  she  caused  this 
vast  building  at  Sevres  to  represent  under  a 
palace-like  exterior  a  grand  republic,  where 
each,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  engaged 
in  the  work,  co-operated  according  to  his 
capacity  for  the  glory  of  the  general  result. 

"  This  important  branch  of  ornamental 
manufacture  was  attempted,  and  had  failed, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in 
that  of  Louis  XV.  it  succeeded,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  people  bad  most  need  of 
employment,  and  the  Ling  of  wholesome  dis- 
traction from  his  gloomy  thoughts,  sensual 
temptations,  and  the  petty  dissensions  of  his 
kingdom  of  which  he  was  the  victim." 

But  for  all  this,  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
life  was  a  miserably  unhappy  one.  She  had 
not  been  three  years  raised  to  her  false  great- 
ness before  she  seemed  to  have  drunk  all  its 
pleasure  to  the  dregs,  and  to  have  nothing 
but  wretchedness  left  to  her.  It  is  the  old, 
old  tale  of  sin  where  conscience  is  too  strong 
to  be  stifled.  "  The  pomp,  the  grandeur, 
the  pleasures  of  this  world  enchant  me  no 
longer,"  she  wrote  in  1747  to  one  of  the  few 
friends  to  whom  she  ventured  to  speak  her 
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real  thoughts.  "  The  charm  is  broken,  and 
I  find  in  my  heart  nothing  but  an  immense 
void  which  cannot  be  filled.  The  world  is 
a  liar :  it  promises  a  happiness  which  it  can- 
not give."  "  It  is  now  I  know  that  kings 
can  weep  like  other  men,"  she  said  else- 
where. "  For  myself,  I  often  weep  over  the 
ambition  that  has  brought  me  here,  and  over 
the  weakness  which  retains  me."  And  again, 
"  I  feel  alone  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of 
small  grandees,  who  hate  me  and  whom  I 
despise." 

Hated,  indeed,  she  was.  Against  Her, 
and  against  the  king  who  loved  her,  such  a 
combination  was  formed  as  it  needed  all  her 
strength  of  mind  to  meet  and  baffle.  Per- 
haps she  was  honest  in  saying  that,  but  for 
the  sake  of  France,  she  would  have  given  up 
the  battle.     But  in  seeking  to  do  her  justice 

,  we  must  not  yield  more  than  was  her  due. 

;  She  loved  power,  and  for  its  sake  would  bear 
a  great  deal  of  misery  herself,  or  cause  a 
great  deal  to  others.   In  the  time  of  her  great- 

j  est  power  the  temptation  to  use  it  recklessly 
was  strong.    Yet  all  along  there  was  a  cer- 

;  tain  honesty,  a  desire  to  act  rightly,  and 
towards  the  end  of  her  life,  when  the  body 
broke  under  troubles  which  could  not  weaken 
her  mind,  when  the  hollowness  of  her  posi- 
tion and  the  worthlessness  of  her  ambition 
became  most  apparent,  there  is  most  ground 
for  our  sympathy. 

I  "  Suflering  in  body  herself,  she  yearned  to 
enlarge  and  humanize  the  public  hospitals. 
She  fain  would  soothe  pain,  but  the  world 
was  full  of  fire  and  blood.  In  vain  she  cast 
her  worldly  goods  to  the  Treasury ;  in  vain 
she  strove  to  increase  national  resources  by 
works  of  internal  manufacture  and  art.  In 
vain  she  wrote  through  the  hours  of  the 
night,  her  head  fluttering  with  pain,  weari- 
ness, and  sickness,  to  do  good  to  the  king 
and  to  redeem  the  past  while  she  had  time. 
In  vain,  her  bright  fancy  struggling  through 
the  lowering  clouds,  caught  at  the  rays  of  vic- 
tory and  devise  how  to  vindicate  the  Genius 
and  Glory  of  France  to  posterity.  The  tide 
was  too  strong  against  her. 

"  The  cross  was  laid  most  heavily  upon 
her  when  she  had  reached  the  very  summit 
of  power,  and  had  attained  the  goal  of  hu- 
man ambition.  It  pierced  her  in  every  di- 
rection. Envy  ;— ^Hatred ; — Detraction  ; — 
the  king's  waning  energy  and  wavering  hu- 
mor in  Council,  the  knowledge  of  his  fanati- 
cal weakness  and  private  vices,  the  continued 
strife  against  him  of  the  Parliament,  and 
the  unceasing  quarrels  that  disgraced  the 
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name  of  religion  bet-ween  the  Jesuits  and 
their  oppone'iits ;  the  increasing  want  of 
funds  at  home  and  abroad,  the  ever-dreaded 
news  of  fresh  losses  of  war  on  land  and  on 
the  sea. 

"  All  this  the  marquise  had  to  bear." 

Her  last  work,  the  procurement  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  long  ago  she 
had  been  excommunicated,  was  completed 
in  November,  1764.  She  died  in  the  pre- 
vious April,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  From 
the* Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  she  a  Magdalen, 


though  in  queenly  robes,  chose  to  receive 
the  last  sacrements  of  the  Church.  "  After 
me  the  deluge,"  was  her  saying  sometime 
before  death  ;  and  already  the  heavens  were 
darkening  for  the  hideous  deluge  of  blood 
which  was  to  fall  in  the  French  Revolution, 
the  inevitable  retribution  for  all  that  hcaped- 
up  wickedness  and  deep-sunken  depravity 
which  made  it  natural  for  an  adulteress  to 
take  foremost  place  as  the  patroness  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  the  promoter  of  social  re- 
form, and  the  champion  of  political  great- 
ness and  of  religious  liberty  in  France. 


National  Savings  Banks.  —  On  Monday 
three  hundred  post-office  savings  banks  will  be 
opened  for  the  deposits  of  the  public.  This  an- 
nouncement may  probably  not  strike  the  reader 
as  one  of  a  very  important  nature,  but  the  new 
system  which  will  be  thereby  inaugurated  is  one 
calculated  to  have  the  very  best  possible  influ- 
ence in  engendering  thrifty  and  provident  habits 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
Hitherto,  the  savings  bank  has  been  an  institu- 
tion whicli  the  people,  for  whom  it  was  originally 
and  expressly  intended,  have  been  either  unable 
or  else  ashamed  fo  approach.  The  grand  im- 
posing-looking building  was  open  perhaps  twice 
a  week,  and  tlien  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  laboring  man  or  his 
wife,  could  not  attend  to  deposit  their  week's 
accumulation,  which  was,  therefore,  generally 
squandered  upon  an  object  either  unnecessary 
or  else  positively  harmful.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
money  being  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day,  it  generally 
found  its  way,  before  it  could  possibly  be  depos- 
ited in  safety,  into  one  of  those  flaring  brazen 
man  traps  which  everywhere  abound  in  our 
streets.  But  the  banks  which  are  now  to  be 
opened  in  connection  with  the  post-offices  will 
be  ready  to  receive  deposits  all  day,  and  every 
day  in  the  week,  so  that  the  artisan  may,  even 
up' to  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  instead 
of  walking  into  the  gin  palace,  put  away  in  the 
post-office  what  he  does  not  require  of  his  week's 
wages,  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  receive 
the  money  so  saved  whenever  he  requires  it. 
Another  of  the  great  advantages  which  this  sys- 
tem will  possess  over  the  old  one  is,  that  the  de- 
positor Avill  have  the  express  security  of  govern- 
ment for  the  payment  both  of  his  pi'incipal  and 
interest.  In  short,  the  utmost  facility  will  be 
afforded  to  him  in  depositing  his  money,  and  the 
best  possible  guarantee  given  for  its  repayment ; 


so  that,  beyond  multiplying  as  far  as  practicable 
such  excellent  establishments  in  opposition  to 
the  man  traps  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we 
hardly  see  tliat  more  could  possibly  be  done  to 
encourage  habits  of  thrift  amongst  tliose  classes 
of  the  public  who  are  the  first  to  suffer  on  the 
approach  of  evil  times,  such  as  a  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  a  hard  winter  like  our  last.  The 
forms  which  the  depositor  will  have  to  go 
through  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  will  occupy 
little  or  no  time,  and  certainly  ought  never  to  be 
productive  of  delay,  in  observing  them.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  give  his  address  and  occu- 
pation to  the  postmaster ;  to  deposit  his  money 
and  sign  his  name,  as  every  stranger  lias  to  do 
on  opening  an  account  in  any  bank ;  and  to  re- 
ceive his  deposit  book,  with  the  entry  duly 
made,  and  attested  by  the  postmaster's  signa- 
ture. The  next  day  the  depositor  will  receive 
from  the  district  office  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  sum  lodged  at  the  local  office  ;  and  if  such 
acknowledgment  should  not  be  received  within 
ten  days,  or  if  it  should  when  received  be  found 
inaccurate,  the  depositor  will  have  to  notify 
the  same  to  "  The  Controller,  Savings  Bank 
Department,  General  Post  Office."  Should  the 
experiment  justify  the  expectations  formed  of  it, 
of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  system 
will  hereafter  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
every  money-order  office  in  the  kingdom,  when 
instead  of  the  three  hundred  now  to  be  opened 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  savings  banks 
previously  in  existence,  twenty-five  hundred 
Post-office  Savings  Banks.  Such  a  system  can- 
not but  be  attended  by  the  best  wishes  for  its 
success  of  every  thoughtful  man  in  the  country, 
as  calculated,  almost  beyond  any  other  social 
cause,  to  introduce  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  happiness,  contentment,  and  prosperity  into 
the  homes  of  our  laboring  classes. — Press,  14 
Sept. 
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From  The  Athenasum. 

Virginie  de  Leyva ;  oU,  Interieur  d^un  Con- 
vent de  Femmes  en  Italie,  au  Commence- 
ment du  Dix-septie  Steele,  d'apres  les  Doc- 
uments Originaux,  par  Philar^te  Chasles, 
Professeur  au  College  de  France,  Con- 
servateur  a  la  Bibliotheque  Mazarine. 
Paris,  Poulet-Malassis  et  l)e  Broise. 

Mademoiselle  de  Leve,  as  the  French 
have  called  her.  La  Signora  di  Monza,  as 
the    Italians   style  her,  is  a  high  person- 
age in  the  world  of  drama  and  legend.    Ex- 
cept Beatrice  Cenci,  no  woman  of  private 
rank  has  entered  so  much  into  the  poetry 
and  fable  of  modern  Italy.     She  figures  in 
an    episode  of   Manzoni's    great  romance 
"  The  Betrothed,"  and  is  the  heroine  of  Ro- 
sina's  **  Lady  of  Monza."    But  the  true  his- 
tory of  this  ardent  and  voluptuous  woman 
is  more  singular  and  dramatic  than  the  wild- 
est efforts  of  the  Italian  poets.     Massinger 
should  have  told  her   story.      A   modem 
writer  is  bound  by  the  conventional  laws  of 
probability  even  in  his  fictions  ;  and  what 
fabulist  could  dream  of  presenting  to  his 
reader  a  young  girl,  pensive  and  charming, 
vowed  to  a  religious  life,  who  would  admit  a 
lover  to  her  cell,  who  would  corrupt  her  nuns 
into  becoming  the  accomplices  in  her  crimes, 
and  who  would  remove  by  violence  every  one 
who  came  across  her  guilty  path  ?    The  line 
of  probability  must  be  drawn.     It  may  be  at 
the  Chateau  d'lf,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Monte 
Christo.    It  must  be  somewhere  ;  and  wher- 
ever it  is  drawn,  it  would  be  outside  the 
walls  of  the   Convent  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Monza.    A  heroine  who  stood  by,  and  saw 
murders  committed  for  the  gratification  of 
her  lust  and  her  revenge,  would  be  rejected 
by  every  sense.    Dumas  himself  would  not 
adventure  on  such  a  figure.     Such,  however, 
was  the  real  Lady  of  Monza,  whose  story  M. 
Philarete  Chasles,  following  the  documents 
collected  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Signer 
Dandolo,  has  told  in  "  Virginie  de  Leyva," 
with  deep  philosophical  insight  and  with  sin- 
gular literary  power. 

Signer  Dandolo,  who  has  brought  to- 
gether, as  the  workman  brings  brick  and 
mortar  to  the  architect,  the  materials  on 
which  M.  Chasles  narrates  and  speculates, 
is  not  only  an  Italian  author  of  many  good 
volumes,  an  antiquarian  and  archaeological 
scholar,  a  searcher  amongst  the  archives  of 
Milan,  of  Monza  and  Pavia,  but  a  descend- 


ant of  the  great  Venetian  Doges  of  his  name. 
Possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  the  Apen- 
nines, he  retired  from  political  agitations 
into  solitude  in  1850,  to  meditate  under  the 
shade  of  the  fir  and  chestnut  trees  on  the 
history  of  his  country  in  past  times.  Here, 
the  descendant  of  the  Doges,  following  his 
labor  of  love  (as  well  capable  of  doing  his 
work  in  his  own  day  and  generation  as  were 
the  Doges,  his  ancestors,  to  govern  their  re- 
public and  conduct  its  foreign  wars),  re- 
stored and  annotated  the  authentic  docu- 
ments of  which  M.  Philarete  Chasles  has 
made  use. 

Don  Antonio  de  Leyva,  born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Navarre,  of  an  obscure  but  gentle 
race,  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  a  bandit 
by  nature.     Pride  and  poverty  had  made  him 
a  Free  Lance,  and  at  the  bidding  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  he  went  into  Italy,  with  hordes  of 
his  proud  and  impoverished  countrymen,  to 
cut  Italian  throats  and  surprise  Italian  seign- 
iories.   Indeed,  he  was  one  of  that  race  of 
brigands  which  profited  by  the  intestine 
quarrels  of  Italy  to  establish  in  both  north 
and   south    that  Austro-Spanish  influence 
which  has  just  been  swept  away  by  the  guns 
of  Solferino   and  Marsala.     Don  Antonio 
was  the  man  for  his  work.    Danger  was  to 
him  a  delight,  and  exercised  over  him  the 
fascination  of  a  personal  vice.     It  is  a  trite 
enough  saying,  that  a  man  who  cares  noth- 
ing for  his  own  life  is  the  master  of  ever}' 
man  who  does  care  ;  but  this  respectable  old 
truth  is  the  secret  of  Don  Antonio's  success 
in  the  Milanese.     Contempt  of  death  made 
him  a  great  man.    Brave,  instant,  unscrupu- 
lous, his  passions  were  restrained  by  neither 
love  nor  fear.    At  once  sensual  and  ambi- 
tious, he  cared  little  for  persons  and  nothing 
for  principles  in  the  exercise  of  his  great 
bodily  and  mental  powers — for  nothing  in- 
deed beyond  the  riotous  joy  of  carrying  his 
point  against  a  friend,  a  mistress,  or  an  en- 
emy.   No  desperate  wretch  in  the  army  of 
Bastard  William  or  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
Pizarro  set  his  life  more  completely  on  the 
throw  of  the  dice  than  Don  Antonio.     But 
he  won  the  game.     In  his  own  poor  country, 
had  there  been  no  wars  to  draw  him  off,  he 
would  have  been  a  contrabandista  or  a  mata- 
dor.   In  the  conquered  province  of  the  Mi- 
lanese he  became  a  powerful  partisan  war- 
rior and  the  Lord  of  Monza,  that  Richmond 
of  Milan,  in  which  until  lately  was  preserved 
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the  Lombardlc   crown.     Charles   took  care 
that  his  faithful  servant  should  be  well  en-  \ 
couraged.     So  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  poor 
Navarrese,  was  raised  into  the  highest  rank 
of  Italian  nobles,  and  when  he  went  to  his 
rest  a  sumptuous  monument  in  the  Church 
of  San  Dionigi  of  Milan  recorded  the  vir- 
tues and  exploits  of  the  heroic  and  exem-  , 
plary  Antonio  de  Leyva,  Prince  of  Ascoli ! 
The  family  took  root  in  their  new  home. 
Don   Martino,   son   af   Antonio,    sent    his 
daughter  Virginia,  a  girl  of  such  rare  and 
noble  beauty  that  her  portrait  (painted  in 
after  life  by  Daniel  Crespi)  might  be  mis- 
taken for  an  artist's  dream  of  St.  Catherine, 
to  be  educated  at  the  convent  of  Monza. 
In  her  own  right,  she  was  Lady  of  the  dis- 
trict.    The  frugal  family  desired  to  retain 
this  rather  splendid  part  of  their  property,  ' 
and  Don  Martino  left  his  son  the  Princi- 
pality of  Ascoli,  and  placed  his  daughter  ', 
Virginia,  as  the  fashion  in  the  highest  fam- 
ilies was,  in  the  convent  in  which  she  had 
herself  been  trained.     This  convent,  which 
was  at  Monza,  and  within  her  own  magiste-  | 
rial  jurisdiction,  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  ! 
Catherine.     Its  inmates  gave  their  time  to  i 
teaching,  and  among  the  pupils  who  came  , 
to  them  for  instruction  was  a  young  lady  of 
Monza,  Isabella  degli   Ortensii.     A  hand- 
some youth,  Osio  degli  Osii,  whose  house 
looked  down  into  the  convent-yard,  saw  Is- 
abella and  made  love  to  her  by  signs.     The 
girl  accepted   his  admiration.     Sister  Vir- 
ginia, who  caught  Isabella  making  signs  to 
Osio,  not    only  reprimanded   her  for  such 
levity,  but  sent  for  Signer  Molteno,  notary 
of  Monza,  and  instructed  him  to  inform  the 
family  of  what  she  had  seen.     Isabella's  fa- 
ther took    her  from  the  convent  and  mar- 
ried her  to  a  man  of  her  own  age  and  rank, 
Osio,  vexed  with  Molteno,  struck  a  poniard 
to  his  heart,  went  home  to  his  house,  armed 
his  servants,  barricaded  his  doors,  and  stood 
on  his    defence.     Carlo    Pirivano  was   the 
magistrate  of  Monza,  but  Pirivano   had  a 
most  unwholesome  dread  of  Molteno's  fate. 
Osio  was.  a  gentleman,  and  the  offences  of 
gentlemen   were   not    to   be    searched  too 
strictly.     Justice  was  blind.     Virginia  felt  a 
feminine  compassion  for  a  young  lover  who 
had  lost  through  her  act  a  mistress,  and  had 
revenged  himself  upon  the  more  immediate 
instrument  of  his  loss.     As  feudal  Lady  of 
Monza,  exercising  seigniorial  rights,  Virgin- 


ia's will  on  such  a  point  was  law  to  Pirivano. 
Osio  went  to  thank  her,  and  the  young  as- 
sassin fell  in  love  with  his  beautiful  bene- 
factress.    Virginia  was  twenty  years  of  qge ; 
by  nature  ardent,  and  by  habit  self-indul- 
gent.    She  returned  his  passion.     The  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  their  meeting — not  to 
speak  of  its  enormous  immorality — had  been 
very  great;    and  only  that  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine  was  cursed  with  a  most  de- 
praved confessor  in  Arrighone — a  man  who 
seems  to  walk  visibly  out  of  one  of  Boccac- 
cio's garden-gates, — the  pollution  that  en- 
sued upon  their  meeting  would  have  been 
impossible.     Osio  had  gained  Arrighone  to 
his  interests  ;  and  the  monk,  who  had  been 
repulsed  in  some  dishonorable  proposals  of 
his  own  to  the  beautiful  and  noble  nun,  had 
shown  the  impassioned  boy  how  he  might 
approach  the  woman  of  his  heart.     Under 
the  pretence  of  thanking  her  for  stapng  the 
process  against  him,  he  had  counselled  him 
to  make  known  his  love  boldly.     "  I  saw 
this  young  man,"  said  Virginia,  in  one  of 
her  many  depositions,  "for  the  first  time 
from  the  window  of  my  Sister   Candida's 
cell,  at  which  I  happened  to  be  standing. 
This  window  looked  upon  the  garden.     He 
made  a  polite  bow,  and  signed  that  he  had 
I  a  note  to  deliver  to  me.     I  was  very  much 
'  incensed  against  Molteno's   murderer,  and 
.  resolved  to  follow  him  without  pity.      He 
had  a  very  humble,  suppliant,  yet  well-bred 
air;    his  bearing  was  so  noble  and  distin- 
guished that  I'could  not  refuse  to  receive 
I  the  note."     When  she  had  first  seen  the  gay 
:  and  youthful  figure,  she  had  said  to  Can- 
dida, "  Oh,  can  any  thing  be  more  beauti- 
ful ? "     Candida   confessed   these  words  to 
!  Arrighone,  and  Arrighone  repeated  them 
I  over  their  wine  to  Osio. 
I     Virginia   struggled  in  the    toils    spread 
around  her  by  the  gay  seducer  who  was  fol- 
^  lowing  his  pleasure,  and  the  false  confessor 
I  who  was  following  his  cupidity  and  revenge. 
:  The  force  of  her  own  passions  made  their 
I  work  but  too  easy.     "  It  was  a  power,"  she 
,  said  in  her  depositions,  "  altogether  devilish. 
I  For  all  the  treasures  of  Spain,  and  for  all 
the  thrones  of  its  princes,  I  would  not  have 
I  loved  Osio.     I  would  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
I  age.     I  beat    myself  with  rods   until    the 
;  blood  ran  down  my  body.     But  the  passion 
j  increased  in  vigor.     I   saw  him    in    every 
I  thing.     I  no  longer  slept ;  I  no  longer  lived. 
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One  day  he  begged  that  I  Tvould  consent  to 
kiss  a  gold  box  set  -with  diamonds,  which 
he  at  once  took  back  and  pressed  to  his 
lips  ;  it  was  an  amulet  which  Arrighone  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  which,  being  blessed 
with  holy  water,  would  overcome  all  my 
scruples.  Osio  gave  me  a  book  from  the 
library  of  my  Father  Confessor,  the  same 
Arrighone,  in  which  it  was  written  that  a 
layman  might  enter  without  sin  into  the  cell 
of  a  nun,  and  that  the  only  sin  consisted  in 
the  nun  quitting  her  retreat.  I  was  in 
despair,  and  wished  that  I  were  dead." 

The  poor  lady  struggled  with  the  coil; 
but  the  insolent  audacity  of  Arrighone  put 
an  end  to  her  scruples  ;  for  even  in  the  cell 
of  her  convent,  and  in  a  province  of  which 
she  was  the  feudal  head,  Virginia  found  that 
she  needed  a  protector  against  his  arts.  He 
unmasked,  or  pretended  to  unmask,  his  face. 
He  sent  her  a  short  and  insolent  note,  de- 
claring that  he  was  the  true  writer  of  all  the 
letters  signed  by  Osio  ;  that  he  loved  her 
and  would  insist  on  some  return.  Virginia 
treated  him  with  lofty  and  tragic  scorn,  and 
threw  herself  at  once  into  her  young  lover's 
arms. 

The  amour  lasted  long.  A  servant  girl, 
Catherine  de  Meda,  took  the  responsibility 
before  the  w^orld  of  the  children  born  of  this 
intrigue.  Now  and  then  the  better  mind  of 
Virginia  returned  upon  her ;  when  she  shut 
herself  in  her  room,  threw  the  secret  keys 
into  a  well,  and  had  the  passage  from  Oslo's 
house  built  up.  But  she  soon  repented  of 
her  virtue  ;  and  the  amour  which  began  with 
a  murder  soon  grew  into  a  strange  familiar- 
ity v.ith  blood  and  crime.  Meda  was  the 
first  to  fall.  This  girl,  after  going  all  lengths 
to  screen  her  mistress,  threatened  to  expose 
her.'"  Virginia,  with  the  help  of  two  of  the 
nuns,  tried  to  kill  her,  but  failed.  Osio 
dashed  her  brains  out.  The  two  nuns  as- 
sisted him  to  bury  the  body  of  the  poor  girl. 
An  apothecary,  named  Ranieri,  spoke  of 
the  disorders  in  the  convent,  and  the  Princes 
of  Ascoli,  Virginia's  kinsmen,  hearing  of 
the  intimacy  formed  between  Osio  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  fearing  lest  political  troubles 
might  fall  upon  them  in  consequence,  had 
him  arrested  and  confined  in  the  state  prison 
of  Pavia,  on  the  charge  of  violating  a  relig- 
ious house.  Virginia  stirred  herself  to  save 
her  lover.  A  solemn  protestation  of  the 
nuns,  declaring  that  thg  rumor  of  disorders 


at  St.  Catherine  was  a  vile  scandal,  and  that 
there  had  never  been  the  slightest  intimacy 
between  Osio  and  Virginia,  being  drawn  up, 
Osio  was  set  at  liberty,  and  in  a  fcAv  hours 
after  his  return  to  Monza,  Ranieri  was  shot. 
Virginia  hid  her  lover  for  fourteen  days  in 
her  cell ;  but  the  cry  for  pursuit  and  ven- 
geance reached  the  Cardinal  Borromeo,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
had  a  long  interview  with  Virginia,  and, 
startled  by  the  frank  audacity  of  her  confes- 
sions of  sin  in  the  matter  of  love,  ordered 
the  Lady  of  Monza  herself  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  Milan. 

This  interview  would  make  a  picture. 
The  cardinal  was  an  old  man  of  princely 
and  saintly  race.  Virginia  was  thirty-two 
years  old ;  her  beauty  brightened  by  passion 
and  preserved  by  the  cloister.  The  cardinal 
received  her  gently ;  spoke  of  many  trifles 
with  the  graceful  ease  acquired  by  long  habit 
of  dealing  with  high-born  sinners  ;  glided 
into  more  serious  topics,  religious  and 
moral ;  and  chatted  with  her  playfully  about 
her  duties  to  herself,  her  race,  her  profession, 
and  her  country.  She  saw  his  drift  and 
met  him  boldly.  "  You  placed  mc,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  against  my  will,  in  a  religious 
house  ;  you  made  me  take  the  vow  before  I 
was  of  age.  I  was  bound  to  the  altar  by 
force.  Therefore,  my  profession  of  a  relig- 
ious life  is  null.  I  must  marry.  I  have 
made  my  choice.  Unite  me  to  the  man  that 
I  have  chosen."  The  cardinal  struck  dumb 
by  this  plain  and  prompt  avowal,  left  the 
room  without  a  word.  A  carriage  with  four 
mules  came  to  the  gates  at  night :  Virginia 
was  put  into  it,  and  it  carried  her  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Bochetto,  at  Milan. 

The  two  nuns  who  had  tried  to  kill  Meda, 
trembling  for  their  lives,  sent  to  Osio  ;  and 
the  very  next  night  after  Virginia's  depart- 
ure, they  escaped  from  St.  Catherine's  under 
his  protection.  Two  of  his  servants,  Otta- 
via  Ricci  and  Benedetta  Homati,  were  near 
at  hand,  to  aid  him  or  avenge  him.  They 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Lambro,  a  little 
mountain  torrent,  with  which  the  tourist  of 
Lake  Como  is  familiar.  Ricci  hurled  one  of 
the  nuns  into  the  flood.  Osio  disembar- 
rassed himself  of  the  murderer  by  a  few 
strokes  under  his  mantle,  and  the  remaining 
three  persons — the  nun,  the  seducer,  and 
the  servant — pursued  their  journey  into  a 
wood,  where  Osio  threw  the  second  nun  into 
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a  well,  and  then  stabbed  Homati,  the  witness 
of  these  new  crimes.  But  the  two  nuns 
were  not  killed.  By  a  miracle,  the  woman 
was  recovered  from  the  well,  and  the  one 
thrown  into  the  Lambro  escaped  with  her 
life,  to  become  the  chief  witnesses  against 
Osio  and  Virginia. 

Osio  had  to  fly  into  the  forests  which  still 
cover  the  mountains  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Como.  There  he  lived  as  an  outlaw,  with  a 
band  of  followers  desperate  as  himself.  The 
Conde  de  Fuentes,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Milan,  ordered  his  house  at  Monza  to  be 
razed,  a  ruined  wall  alone  being  left  to  mark 
the  site.  Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  arrest 
him  by  stratagem  or  force,  Fuentes  pro- 
claimed a  reward  for  any  one  who  would 
bring  him  in,  alive  or  dead.  A  companion 
of  his  youth  betrayed  and  murdered  him,  in 
a  manner  the  most  singular.  This  compan- 
ion asked  him  to  his  house  as  a  change  from 
his  desolate  life  in  the  woods.  Osio  went. 
In  the  midst  of  their  excesses  Osio  told  his 
friend  how  he  had  killed  Catherine  de  Meda. 
His  host  had  an  instrument  made  exactly 
like  that  with  which  Mcda  had  been  knocked 
down,  and  when  all  was  ready  for  the  act,  he 
invited  Osio  to  go  down  into  the  wine-cellar 
with  him  to  drink  a  particular  wine.  A  friar 
was  below  to  receive  his  confessions ;  the 
servants  of  the  house  seized  him,  and  the 
master  struck  him  in  the  nape  of  the  neck 
precisely  as  he  had  struck  the  girl  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine.  Next  day  his 
handsome  head  was  fixed  on  the  ruined  wall 
at  Monza. 

The  parties  were  tried  and  condemned  to 
various  penalties.  Arrighone,  the  vilest 
sinner  of  the  whole,  received  three  years  in 
the  galleys.  Virginia  was  immured  in  a 
convent.  Once  or  twice  we  get  glimpses  of 
her  in  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Borroraeo. 
She  passed  her  life,  he  says,  in  prayers  and 
tears ;  and  she  died  at  last  in  the  very  odor 
of  sanctity — as  Borromeo  says.  Come  una 
santa ! 

Signor  Dandolo  and  M.  Chasles  appear  to 
consider  that  the  conventual  system  made 
Virginia  what  she  afterwards  became — the 
rival  of  Beatrice  Cenci  in  shame  and  suffer- 
ing, as  she  was  in  the  fatal  gifts  of  beauty, 
will,  and  individuality.  We  think,  in  snap- 
ping at  general  conclusions  on  the  influences 
of  religious  seclusion,  they  underrate  the 
force  of  personal  character.    Doubtless,  M. 


Chasles  is  philosophically  right  in  saying, 
that  in  the  monastic  system  "  the  best  edu- 
cation of  man — that  which  teaches  him  to 
judge  and  then  leaves  him  free  to  choose  for 
himself,  is  absolutely  prohibited."  In  the 
monastery  the  first  of  all  virtues  is  obedi- 
ence, and  the  habit  of  obedience,  our  philos- 
ophers urge,  is  relaxing  and  destructive  to 
the  individual  mind.  This  may  be  also  true. 
Clear,  very  clear,  it  is  that  the  education  of 
a  monk  or  of  a  nun  is  not  the  best  training 
for  a  man  or  woman  entering  on  the  rough 
duties  of  active  life  ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  for  the  other  side,  that  a  monk 
is  not  meant  for  the  life  of  a  skipper,  nor  a 
nun  for  that  of  a  vivandiere.  A  woman  who 
takes  the  veil,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  looks  forward  to  a  career  of  order, 
calmness,  and  devotion  ;  one  in  which  there 
should  be  no  temptation  to  resist,  no  difii- 
culties  to  be  met.  Dash,  energy,  and  will 
may  be  required  in  the  world,  even  from 
girls  and  women,  and  when  softened  and 
mellowed  by  gentler  qualities,  these  robust 
and  masculine  virtues  may  become  very  at- 
tractive in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  the  very  the^ 
ory  of  a  religious  life,  which  excludes  all 
contest,  rivalry,  and  passion,  also  excludes, 
and  that  logically  and  necessarily,  the  teach- 
ing which  would  make  girls  useful  in  a 
booth  or  successful  at  a  bazaar — rivals  to 
Mrs.  Jarley  or  Rebecca  Sharp.  Surely,  it  is 
but  fair  to  judge  each  system  by  its  efiect 
in  producing  what  it  is  intended  to  produce. 
It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  value  of  geome- 
try that  it  will  not  teach  you  to  swim.  It  is 
no  fault  of  a  musical  education  that  it  will 
not  make  you  a  dead  shot.  Geometry  makes 
geometricians,  music  musicians,  monasteries 
monks.  When  M.  Chasles  complains  that 
the  monastic  system  takes  away  the  right  of 
judging  and  choosing  for  one's  self,  he 
makes,  we  submit,  an  unphilosophical  com- 
plaint. He  might  as  Avell  object  to  the  earth 
being  round  or  sugar  being  sweet.  It  would 
be  as  proper  to  attack  the  Institute  of 
France,  because  it  has  never  produced  a 
great  general,  as  to  impeach  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine,  because  its  system  of  training 
is  not  one  that  would  strengthen  a  Mdlle. 
de  Mars  to  walk  through  her  slippery  world 
without  a  fall.  The  habit  of  submission 
may  have  a  virtue  of  its  own  humble  kind, 
though  such  a  virtue  would  be  useless  to 
Robinson  Crusoe  o«  his  island,  or  to  Gen- 
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oral  Bonaparte  in  his  first  Italian  campaign. 
A  more  robust  and  active  quality  is  re- 
quired for  success.  But  a  nun  does  not  wish 
to  succeed.  She  aspires  to  no  more  than  to 
endure  or  to  serve.  Sworn  from  her  youth 
to  a  career  divided  between  charity  and 
prayer,  she  puts  away  with  the  fascinations 
of  womanhood,  all  need  for  the  strength  or 
cunning  which  resists  the  tempter's  arts. 
That  in  evil  days  temptation  may  intrude 
into  the  convent,  as  it  intrudes  into  the 
home,  there  are  too  many  facts  in  history  to 
prove.  "We  know  the  stories  of  the  Med- 
ici. We  have  heard  the  scandals  against 
the  regent.*  We  have  read  Boccaccio  and 
the  imitators  of  Boccaccio  in  our  own  time. 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  body  of  facts 
has  ever  been  produced  to  show  that,  in 
such  evil  days,  the  license  has  been  greater 
in  the  convent  than  in  the  cottage, — each 
measured,  as  is  fair,  by  the  opportunities 
and  immunities  for  vice  which  it  presents. 
When  the  whole  body  of  society  is  dissolved 
in  sensuality,  it  is  impossible  for  even  the 
best  to  escape  some  sort  of  contamination ; 
yet  no  man  in  his  senses  will  maintain  that, 
even  in  the  very  worst  periods  of  social  dis- 
order, the  inmates  of  religious  houses  were 
not  better,  measured  by  their  temptations, 
than  the  women  of  the  surrounding  hamlets. 

Our  analysts,  in  their  pride  of  science, 
forget,  we  think,  how  much,  in  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Virginia  de  Leyva,  is  due  to  in- 
dividual character.  In  the  world,  as  in  the 
cloister,  she  would  have  fallen  into  lawless 
love.  Had  she  not  been  Virginia,  she  would 
probably  have  been  Lucretia.  The  Borgias 
were  De  Leyvas  on  a  grander  scale  and  in 
a  more  splendid  scene.  Virginia  was  the 
true  complement  of  Don  Antonio  ;  with  the 
same  vigorous,  daring,  self-indulgent  nature, 
carrying  into  the  recesses  of  the  convent  the 
principles  of  a  camp.  The  scene  which  M. 
Chasles  quotes  from  the  interview  between 
the  sinful  lady  and  the  cardinal  destroys  the 
theory  that  her  vicious  life  had  been  in  any 
way  the  result  of  the  conventual  system  of 
education,  as  established  in  Italy  and  exem- 
plified at  Monza. 

M.  Victor  Euphemion  Philar^te  Chasles 
(who  dedicates  this  volume  to  the  author  of 
"  Pendennis  "  and  "  Vanity  Fair  ")  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  candidate  for  the  honors  of  the 
Academy ;  the  "  English  candidate  "  he  is 
called  by  his  opponents:  and  the  story  of 


his  literary  life  is  such  as  to  interest  Eng- 
lish readers  in  no  common  degree  in  his  suc- 
cess. The  son  of  a  revolutionary  general, 
who  had  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric  before 
he  took  up  the  profession  of  war,  and  of  a 
Huguenot  mother,  he  was  apprenticed  in 
Paris  to  a  printer.  This  printer,  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  was  arrested  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Restoration  as  a  man  of  dan- 
gerous opinions  ;  and  little  Philar^te,  as  his 
apprentice,  passed  two  months  with  him  in 
jail.  Chateaubriand  took  pity  on  the  child, 
and  procured  his  liberation.  Philar^te  then 
came  to  London,  where  he  remained  for 
about  seven  years,  completing  his  education, 
and  acquiring  our  language  and  literature. 
From  Ldndon  he  travelled  into  Germany. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  a  Saxon  in  culture, 
a  Gaul  in  spirit  and  style,  he  became  secre- 
tary and  assistant  to  M.  de  Jouy.  Soon  he 
won  attention  to  himself;  in  1827  he  divided 
with  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  the  prize  of 
Eloquence  proposed  by  the  Academy  for  an 
Essay  on  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  and  was 
immediately  attached  to  the  stafi"  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  on  which  excellent  pa- 
per he  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day,  very  much  to  the  profit  of  its  readers, 
and,  among  other  things,  very  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  English  and  German  writers. 
He  also  began  to  write  for  the  JRcvue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  Successively  he  became,  as 
his  power  expanded  and  his  fame  enlarged, 
Doctor  of  Letters,  Director  of  the  Mazarine 
Library,  Chevaliar  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  College  of  France.  His 
literary  works  are  of  peculiar  interest  to 
an  Englishman.  More  even  than  M.  Guizot, 
M.  Chasles  represents  English  literature  in 
France ; — and  the  election  into  the  Academy 
of  the  *'  English  candidate,"  when  it  event- 
ually occurs,  may  be  taken  as  a  compliment 
by  the  whole  English  nation.  Among  his 
printed  works  we  have  a  volume  of  "  Studies 
of  the  English  Civil  Wars,"  two  volumes 
"  On  the  England  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," a  volume  "  On  English  Manners  and 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and 
a  volume  "  On  Shakspeare."  These  works 
are  not  merely  popular  summaries,  like 
some  other  works  which  we  could  name, 
thrown  off  by  a  learned  Frenchman  for  the 
use  of  Frenchmen  less  learned  ;  but  are  pro- 
found studies  of  the  several  subjects,  based 
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on  real  reading,  and  illumined  by  a  rare  and 
masculine  intelligence. 

M.  Chasles'  position  in  the  republic  of 
letters  is  sufficiently  original,  and  yet  he  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  a  class.  By 
birth  a  Gaul,  by  training  an  Englishman, 
he  brings  together  and  harmonizes  two  liter- 
ary methods  and  two  systems  of  thought. 
The  deep  admiration  for  Shakspeare  which  is 
visible  in  all  his  writings,  leads  him  to  deny 
the  force  and  reject  the  authority  of  many 
of  those  artificial  conventions  of  arrange- 
ment and  style  which  have  so  long  ruled 
despotically  over  the  French  mind,  to  the 
exclusion,  as  Englishmen  think,  of  nature, 
freshness,  and  individuality  from  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  perfect  productions  of 
French  genius.     Of  course,  he  has  not  done 
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this  without  penalties.  The  French  are  the 
slaves  of  rules.  Voltaire  found  Shakspeare 
an  inspired  savage.  M.  Chasles,  who  has 
in  his  genius  somewhat  of  the  philosophic 
humor  of  Elia,  is  treated  by  the  small  fry 
of  literary  hadauds  as  a  savage  without  the 
inspiration.  Strange  to  say,  this  extension 
of  culture  beyond  the  ordinary  domain  of 
the  French  writer  has  been  M.  Chasles' 
chief  impediment  with  the  Academy.  The 
Forty  never  forget  that  they  are  French, 
and  some  of  the  meaner  spirits  among 
them  jealously  deny  the  merits  of  every  lit- 
erature save  their  own.  But  exclusion  on 
such  a  ground  from  a  seat  otherwise  won  is 
evidently  untenable  in  reason,  and  we  should 
think  will  not  be  much  longer  maintained  in 
practice. 


Consumption  by  the  Sea. — France  is  not 
ravaged  with  scrofula  so  severely  as  several 
other  countries  of  Europe,  There  is  more 
scrofula  in  England  than  in  France,  and  still 
more  in  Holland  than  in  England.  But  there 
is  yet  enough  scrofulous  disease  in  France 
to  put  a  medical  man  upon  his  mettle.  Ever 
since  popular  credulity  withdrew  its  faith  from 
the  touch  of  kings,  the  faculty  iiave  been  anx- 
iously inquiring,  where  is  the  i-emedy,  what  is 
the  specific,  against  that  dreadful  disease  the 
King's  Evil?  According  to  Michelet,  it  was 
reserved  for  England  to  solve  the  problem. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  England  at 
the  present  day  are  her  innumerable  marine  vil- 
las, the  love  of  a  sea-side  residence,  and  the 
bathing  continued  late  into  the  autumn  :  all 
which  are  modern,  premeditated,  and  intentional 
habits.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  asked  Dr. 
Russell  why,  in  so  many  of  the  fairest  forms, 
rottenness  lay  hid  beneath  lilies  and  roses  ?  The 
doctor,  by  way  of  answer,  published  in  1750,  a 
book  entitled  De  Tabe  Glandulari,  sen  de  Usu 
Aquoe  Marinas  (On  Glandular  Disease,  or  the 
Use  of  Sea  Water^.  His  object  was,  through 
its  use,  not  to  cure  but  to  remake  and  recreate 
his  patients.  He  proposed  to  work  a  miracle, 
although  a  possible  miracle ;  namely,  to  make 
new  flesh,  to  create  fresh  tissues.  It  follows 
clearly  that  he  greatly  preferred  to  work  upon 
children.  At  that  period,  Bakewell  had  just 
invented  meat ;  cattle,  which  had  hitherto 
scarcely  supplied  any  thing  else  besides  milk, 
were  in  future  to  yield  a  more  generous  aliment. 
Eussell,  on  his  part,  by  his  little  book  most  op- 
portunely invented  the  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
made  it  the  fashion.  His  whole  system  may  be 
resumed  in  one  word — the  sea.    You  must 


drink  sea-water ;  you  must  bathe  in  it,  and  yon 
must  eat  all  sorts  of  marine  things — shell-fish, 
fish  proper,  sea-weeds  (there  is  not  a  single  poi- 
sonous marine  vegetable),  in  which  its  virtue  is 
concentrated.  Secondly,  Dr.  Eussell  ordered 
his  scrofulous  children  to  be  very  slightly  clad, 
and  always  exposed  to  the  air;  sea-air  and  sea- 
water,  at  their  natural  temperatures,  and  noth- 
ing more,  were  his  remedies.  The  latter  pre- 
scription was  bold  and  decided  practice,  which 
is  followed  with  considerable  modifications,  by 
practitioners  of  the  present  day.  To  keep  a 
child  half-naked  in  a  damp  and  variable  climate, 
amounted  to  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  the  weak- 
liest. The  strongest  only  would  sur\ave ;  and 
the  race,  perpetuated  by  them  alone,  would  be 
reinstated  in  its  pi-istine  vigor. — Dickens'  "  All 
the  Year  Round." 


Fiction — its  Hidden  Facts.  —  The  an- 
nexed observations,  by  the  author  of  "  Ash- 
combe  Churchyard,"  apply  to  several  works 
that  appear  to  be  pure  fiction.  There  is  many 
a  bitter  passage  of  the  writer's  own  life  to  be 
found  in  his  novels,  talcs,  or  romances.  "  Fic- 
tion is  the  keenest,  and  deepest,  and  most  real 
of  all  realities;  the  result  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, observation,  inquiry,  reflection,  and  learn- 
ing ;  the  outpourings  of  a  heart  enriched  too 
amply  for  its  own  peace,  with  all  the  varied  con- 
tributions that  a  life  of  study,  disappointment, 
and  suffering  can  bestow ;  the  upheaving  of 
hidden  treasures,  which  the  bosom  throws  back 
again  to  fertilize  the  world  from  which  it  called 
them,  as  the  fountain  flings  over  the  earth  the 
waters  that  it  had  been  silently  gathering  from 
the  ocean,  the  cloud,  and  the  mist." 
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From  The  Examiner. 
The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland. 
Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co. 

Terse,  well-written  biographies  of  Jona- 
than Swift,  Henry  Flood,  Henry  Grattan, 
and  Daniel  O'Connell,  form  the  substance 
of  this  little  volume.  In  the  public  lives  of 
these  men  the  author  finds  illustration  of  the 
progress,  triumphs,  and  decline  of  healthy 
political  thought  in  Ireland.  The  subject  is 
a  good  one,  and  it  is  ably  handled  in  a  book 
which  deserves  not  to  be  slighted,  but  rather 
to  be  thought  the  more  of,  because  it  is  com- 
pact and  unpretending. 

Irish  history,  if  it  is  painful,  is  instructive. 
There  is  profit  to  every  one  in  watching  the 
career  of  an  island  geographically,  physically, 
and  politically,  so  closely  linked  to  our  own, 
yet  until  lately  so  very  different  in  the  meas- 
ure of  its  national  and  social  advancement. 
There  is  practical  value  in  the  question  which 
the  writer  of  this  volume  sets  himself  to  an- 
swer :  "  To  what  causes  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  present  disorganized  state  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  strange  combination  of  extreme  lib- 
eral politics  with  strong  sympathies  for  for- 
eign despotisms,  the  intense  aversion  to 
every  thing  English  manifested  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  ?  " 

Prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  political 
thought  was  of  a  very  crude  sort  in  Ireland. 
How  matters  stood  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  we  learn  from  the  graphic  writing  of 
the  poet  Spenser  in  his  single  prose  work, 
and  from  the  numerous  State  Papers  of  the 
period.  By  a  few  powerful  chieftains  the 
country  was  split  up  into  rival  factions.  The 
constant  tyranny  of  their  masters  and  con- 
stant strife  among  themselves  weakened  the 
people  as  to  mere  numbers,  and  seemed  to 
root  out  from  them  all  social  and  all  in- 
dividual virtues.  "  Perjury,  robbery,  and 
murder  were  counted  allowable,"  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  thrice  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, in  one  of  his  despatches ;  Christian 
truth  was  utterly  neglected,  and  the  natives 
were  "  without  conscience  of  sin."  Parlia- 
ments were  sometimes  held  ;  but  these  meet- 
ings served  only  as  exhibitions  of  national 
degradation.  Indeed,  nationality  in  any  good 
sense  was  a  thing  unknown.  "Wo  cannot 
share  the  common  indignation  at  the  severe 
dealings  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  of  Crom- 
well's governments.  The  severity,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  not  practised  against  the 


whole  people,  but  against  the  followers  of 
leaders  whose  cruelty  and  oppression  were 
the  heaviest  curse  that  could  fall  upon  the 
island.  It  was  needful  that  these  should 
first  be  removed  from  their  time-honored 
but  ruinous  authority  ;  and  they  were  hardly 
removed  before  the  era  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  efiects  of  that  crisis,  however, 
soon  showed  themselves,  not  only  in  such 
memorable  occurrences  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  but  also  in  the  quieter,  slower,  and 
less  noticeable,  though  very  large  and  note- 
worthy conquests  of  English  opinion.  The 
better  sort  of  Irishmen  learned  to  feel  that 
William  of  Orange  was  really  and  worthily 
their  king.  Many  crossed  the  channel  either 
to  mend  their  fortunes  or  to  mix  in  the  wider 
world  of  thought  which  centred  in  Lon- 
don. Chief  of  them  all,  and  influenced  by 
both  motives,  was  Swift. 

"  Under  Swift,"  writes  the  present  author, 
"  public  opinion  first  acquired  a  definite  form 
and  an  improving  influence."  The  man  who 
began  life  in  such  poverty  that  at  one  time 
he  nearly  died  of  starvation,  and  whose  mind 
was  so  one-sided  that  he  could  not  frame  a 
syllogism,  and  only  obtained  his  degree  at 
college  "  by  special  favor,"  was  really  the 
greatest  Irishman,  in  not  a  few  respects  also 
the  greatest  man  of  his  day.  The  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub  "  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  are  his 
most  splendid  literary  achievements,  but  the 
highest  political  value  belongs  to  his  stray 
pamphlets.  One  published  in  1720,  on 
"  Irish  Manufactures,"  in  which  with  won- 
derful vigor  he  sketched  the  wretched  state 
of  Ireland,  and  besought  the  people  to  use 
none  but  home-made  articles,  burning  every 
thing  that  came  from  England  "  except  the 
coal  " — kindled  through  the  whole  country 
a  fitful  flame  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  famous 
"  Drapier's  Letters  "quickened  and  extended 
it.  He  declared  himself,  and  called  upon 
every  man  to  declare  himself,  a  true  subject 
of  George,  king  of  Ireland,  but  owing  no 
allegiance  to  any  king  of  England.  Ire- 
land, he  said,  was  rightfully  a  free  nation, 
entitled  to  make  its  own  laws ;  for  **  gov- 
ernment, without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, is  the  very  condition  of  slavery." 
Swift  wrote  other  pamphlets,  which  were 
learned  by  heart;  he  wrote  ballads  which 
were  sung  in  the  streets  ;  and  when  he  died 
his  country  possessed  such  a  constitutional 
party — with  noble   desires,  albeit  in  many 
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ways  misguided — as  she  had  never  had  be- 
fore. 

>Flood  was  fifteen  years  old  when  the  great 
satirist  died,  and  he  was  twenty-seven  when 
he  entered  Parliament  in  1759.  Swift  had 
fiercely  laughed  at  the  Irish  Parliament, 

"  Not  a  bowshot  from  the  college, 
Half  the  world  from  sense  and  knowledge  ;  " 

but  it  was  Flood's  glory  to  be,  within  its 
walls,  the  first  able  asserter  of  the  doctrines 
Swift  had  taught.  At  first  alone,  and  after- 
wards in  conjunction  with  Grattan,  his  junior 
by  a  dozen  years,  he  fought  bravely  and  elo- 
quently the  battle  of  words,  whereof  the 
issue  ought  to  have  been  a  large  accession 
of  national  liberty.  There  seemed  likeli- 
hood, indeed,  of  a  battle  with  other  weapons 
than  words.  When  French  invasion  was 
talked  of,  the  two  leaders  encouraged  the 
formation  of  a  volunteer  army,  and  with 
strange  quickness  eighty  thousand  men,  out 
of  the  scanty  population  of  Ireland,  were 
met  together.  In  England  there  was  rea- 
sonable fear  that  this  huge  force  would  turn 
to  rebellion,  and  with  it  rebellion  would  have 
been  revolution.  Undoubtedly  the  object  of 
the  Irish  patriots  was  much  more  to  estab- 
lish their  own  rights  than  to  resist  any  for- 
eign attack.  But  they  were  guided  with 
singular  judgment  and  moderation,  and  the 
statesmen  of  Westminster  were  wise  in  their 
concessions.  In  1782  the  coveted  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  all  present  danger  overpassed. 

How  Grattan  led  the  Irish  cause  through 
eighteen  years — Flood  having  sunk  into  in- 
significance after  the  famous  quarrel  between 
the  sometime  friends — may  be  fairly  learned 
from  the  volume  in  our  hands  by  those  who 
do  not  already  know  the  story.  The  wrongly 
conceived  and  wildly  conducted  Rebellion  of 
1798  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  with  abrogation  of  the  privileges 
lately  granted  to  Ireland,  and  extinction  of 
its  Parliament.  "  I  watched  by  its  cradle  ; 
I  followed  its  hearse,"  exclaimed  Grattan  in 
his  maiden  speech  as  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Legislature. 

If  Ireland  could  have  been  made  great, 
the  thing  might  have  been  done  by  Grattan. 
But  its  public  opinion  had  no  stability ;  it 
was  not  to  be  led  in  any  right  direction. 
Therefore  the  life  of  Daniel  O'Connell — him- 
self partaking  more  of  the  national  weakness 


than  his  last  biographer  will  admit — was  un- 
availing. Referring  to  the  speech  from  which 
we  have  quoted  a  line,  he  proudly  declared, 
"  Grattan  sat  by  the  cradle  of  his  country, 
and  followed  her  hearse  ;  it  was  left  for  me 
to  sound  the  resurrection  trumpet,  and  to 
show  that  she  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping  !  " 
But  after  a  long  life  of  misapplied  zeal,  he 
died  disheartened,  and  his  death  left  the  na- 
tional mind  free  to  make  real  advance.  On 
the  latter  portion  of  his  theme  we  difi'er  often 
from  the  author  of  Public  Opinion.  In  many 
of  his  hopes  and  wishes  we  are  not  able  to 
sympathize.  He  would  like  to  see  Ireland 
again  self-governed,  and  speaks  confidently 
of  the  future : — 

"  The  liberality  of  sentiment  pervading  the 
literature  of  the  century  will  sooner  or  later 
do  its  work,  and  should  any  man  of  tran- 
scendent intellect  arise  in  Ireland,  he  will 
find  that  the  public  mind  has  been  gradually 
preparing  to  receive  him.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  country  in  the  world  that  would  respond 
to  the  touch  of  genius  so  readily  as  Ireland 
in  the  present  day.  All  the  elements  of  a 
great  movement  exist  among  the  people— a 
restless,  nervous  consciousness  of  the  evil  of 
their  present  condition,  a  deep  disgust  at  the 
cant  and  the  imbecility  that  are  dominant,  a 
keen  and  intense  perception  of  the  charm  of 
genius.  Irishmen  sometimes  forget  their 
great  men  when  they  are  dead,  but  they 
never  fail  to  recognize  them  when  they  are 
living.  That  acute  sense  of  the  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  especially  of  eloquence,  which 
sectarianism  has  never  been  able  to  destroy, 
Avhich  has  again  and  again  caused  assem- 
blies of  the  most  violent  Roman  Catholics 
to  hang  with  breathless  admiration  on  the 
lips  of  the  most  violent  Orangeman,  is,  we 
think,  the  most  encouraging  symptom  of  re- 
covery. Should  a  political  leader  arise  whose 
character  was  above  suspicion  and  whose  in- 
tellect was  above  cavil,  who  was  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  a  lay  preacher,  who  could  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  make  his  elo- 
quence a  power  in  Europe,  his  influence  with 
the  people  would  be  unbounded.  The  self- 
ishness, and  bigotry,  and  imbecility,  that 
have  so  long  reigned,  would  make  the  re- 
splendency of  his  genius  but  the  more  con- 
spicuous ;  the  waves  of  sectarian  strife  would 
sink  to  silence  at  his  voice  ;  the  aspirations 
and  the  patriotism  of  Ireland  would  recog- 
nize him  as  the  prophet  of  the  future." 


But  who  shall  be  the  leader? 
Hennessy,  or  Mr.  Scully  ? 


ShaU  Mr. 


From  The  Press. 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE — ^AND  HOW  THEY  AFFECT 

US. 

The  long-tailed  celestial  visitor  which  so 
suddenly  appeared  and  disappeared  in  our 
skies  gives  a  renewed  impulse  to  astronom- 
ical studies  and  speculations.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  unexampled  dulness  of  the  publish- 
ing season,  that  even  books  and  pamphlets 
on  Comets  fail  to  illumine  the  literary  night 
that  has  settled  down  upon  us.  But  old 
books  of  this  sort  are  coming  forth  in  second 
editions,  or  re-appear  as  if  with  a  renewed 
existence  in  advertising  columns.  Cometic 
literature  is  again  in  vogue,  and  is  likely  ere 
long  to  reach  a  new  perihelion.  The  ex- 
pected advent  of  the  great  comet  of  1556 
first  gave  an  increased  stimulus  to  the  inves- 
tigations and  speculations  of  the  learned 
star-gazers;  and  if,  though  expected  for  a 
dozen  years,  the  "  great-  comet "  which 
frightened  Charles  V.  into  abdication  has 
not  yet  appeared,  its  absence  has  been  com- 
pensated by  the  advent  of  two  others,  en- 
tirely new  to  astronomers,  and  perhaps  not 
inferior  in  size  and  splendor.  Hardly  had 
Mr.  Hind  published  his  book  on  the  expected 
return  of  the  comet  of  1556,  when  the  comet 
of  1858  revealed  itself  to  the  telescope  of 
Donati,  and  for  two  months  became  a  splen- 
did sight  to  the  naked  eye  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  world.  Again  a  new  and  unex- 
pected comet  has  risen  into  our  skies,  and 
passed  away  before  we  could  know  almost 
any  thing  of  it,  except  the  vast  size  of  its 
blazing  nucleus  and  luminous  tail,  stretching 
over  a  hundred  degrees  of  sky.  Nor  does 
this  end  the  remarkable  cometic  phenomena 
of  the  time,  for,  unless  astronomy  be  wholly 
at  fault,  we  shall  assuredly  have  the  comet 
of  1556  at  last  bursting  upon  our  sight  ere 
another  year  is  gone.  Since,  then,  comets 
are  coming  upon  us  so  fast  and  in  such 
grand  style,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  nature  of 
those  strange  and  impressive  visitors,  and 
for  what  purpose  do  they  thus  circle  through 
the  abysses  of  space  and  set  agog  the  minds 
of  men. 

As  yet,  it  would  appear,  they  have  come 
in  so  "questionable  a  shape"  that  science 
does  not  profess  to  tell  much  about  them. 
Does  their  coming  benefit  us  ? — would  a  col- 
lision with  them  hurt  us?  At  first^-we 
mean  until  within  the  last  few  centuries — 
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people  did  not  look  upon  them  in  any  fear 
of  what  they  might  do,  but  only  in  vivid  ap- 
prehension of  what  their  coming  might  sig- 
nify.   It  was  simply  as  omens  that  they  ter- 
rified the  nations.     Nor  has  the  belief  been 
confined  to  the  vulgar.    And,  after  all,  what 
does  the  belief   in   such    physical    omens 
amount  to  but  this,  that  there  is  a  general 
accord  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world — a  sympa- 
thy between  physical  and  moral  events,— 
that  where  there  is  a  truth  there  is  also  a 
symbol ;  so  that  a  belief  in  astrology,  or  in 
the  signs  of  the  heavens  as  prognostics  of 
coming  events  in  the  earth,  whether  it  be 
correct  or  not,  is  simply  a  belief  that  a  har- 
mony and  sympathy  pervade  all  parts  of  this 
divinely  framed  universe,  and  that  as  clouds 
gather  and  the  air  moans  before  a  storm,  so 
comets  and  eclipses  are  the  celestial  prelude 
to  wide-spread  trouble  and  distress  of  na- 
tions. K  there  are  any  who  still  draw  omens 
from  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of 
the  times  ought  certainly  to  appear  to  them 
very  menacing.      One  enormous  comet  in 
1858,  another  not  less  enormous  now,  and  a 
third,  the  "  great  comet "  of  1556,  expected 
next   year,  is   unquestionably   a  rare    and 
startling  succession  of  celestial  phenomena. 
If  increased  knowledge  of  physical  science 
lessened  the  prestige  of  comets  as  harbin- 
gers of  woe  and  trouble,  it  brought  in  lieu 
thereof  very  strong  opinions  as  to  the  dread- 
ful injury  which  our  planet  might  suffer  by 
coming  into   collision  with    them   as  they 
rushed  across  its  orbit  in  their  fiery  course 
to  or  from  the  sun.     Whiston  was  one  of 
the   most  fearful  of  those   scientific   fore- 
boders.     Some  thought  our  planet  might  be 
smashed  to  atoms  by  the  tremendous  velocity 
of  their  impetus,  and  that  Earth  might  one 
day  be  thus  split  up  into  aerolites  or  aste- 
roids,  such  as   those  which  already  circle 
around  us,  as  if  betokening  the  destruction 
of  some  fellow-planet.     Others  with  less  ex- 
travagance, contended  that  close  contact  or 
collision  with  a  comet  might,  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  simply 
by   attracting  the  mobile   portion   of   the 
earth's  surface,  submerge  every  thing  by  the 
rush  of  the  seas  across  the  existing  conti- 
nents  of   land.     This  was   the   cold-water 
catastrophe.     Others,  regarding  comets  as 
masses  of  intensely  heated  vapor,  thought 
that  our  fate  would  rather  be  to  be  scalded 
or  stifled  to  death  as  if  in  a  vast  vapor- 
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bath.  Of  late  years  the  fashion  has  been  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  injury  from  such  a  col- 
lision altogether,  and  to  speak  in  very  dis- 
paraging terms  of  comets  as  mere  imposing 
humbugs,  who,  despite  all  their  vaporing, 
were  not  strong  enough  even  to  crush  a  fly. 
We  remember  well,  in  our  college  days,  the 
self-satisfied  air  with  which  the  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  used  to  demonstrate  to 
us  the  vanity  of  our  own  or  our  grandmoth- 
er's fears,  inasmuch  as  learned  calculations 
showed  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  biggest 
comet  was  vapor  so  widely  diffused  ttat  it 
might  be  compressed  into  a  square  inch  of 
terrestrial  substance,  and  therefore  was  too 
unutterably  flimsy  to  do  damage  to  any 
thing.  This  appeared  to  settle  the  matter ; 
but  by  and  by  the  thought  arose — If  comets 
be  mere  vapor,  how  do  they  shine  ?  and 
how  is  it  they  fly  through  space  with  such 
lightning  velocity?  And  how  is  it,  also, 
that  they  are  so  wonderfully  transparent  ? — 
for  does  not  the  faintest  mist  or  puflf  of  steam 
blot  out  all  the  stars,  and  make  the  sun 
himself  appear  shorn  of  his  beams  ? 

Our  purpose  is  to  broach  some  ideas  on 
comets  which  will  of  course  be  held  unor- 
thodox, but  which  may  be  interesting,  and 
we  think  are'  true.  During  the  last  two 
months  we  have  again  heard  the  old  talk  of 
comets  being  composed  of  vapor,  of  which 
we  heard  so  much  in  1858  and  for  several 
years  previously.  The  public  was  comforted 
with  the  assurance  that  even  if  the  largest 
comet  came  in  contact  with  the  earth,  it 
could  do  no  harm,  as  it  was  composed  of 
matter  so  amazingly  sparse  that  a  whole 
substance  of  a  comet  could  be  compressed 
into  a  single  square  inch  of  earthy  matter. 
Comets,  therefore,  they  said,  must  be  masses 
of  vapor  heated  to  a  degree  far  surpassing 
any  thing  we  can  imagine,  —  although  how 
they  could  hold  such  an  opinion,  and  yet 
comfort  us  with  the  assurance  that  our 
planet  might  pass  through  a  comet  and 
never  be  the  worse,  we  leave  them  to  ex- 
plain. They  forgot  also  to  prove  that  the 
substance  of  comets  is,  as  they  allege,  mere 
vapor,  and  not  something  much  more  po- 
tent, and  therefore  more  eflScacious  for  good 
or  evil. 

We  difier  entirely  from  the  current  opin- 
ion. Astronomers  first  framed  this  vapor- 
hypothesis  in  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  the 
singular  fact  that  stars  are  not  obscured, 


nor  even  their  light  impaired,  by  the  transit 
of  a  comet.  To  some  eyes,  the  star  Arctu- 
rus  appeared  to  shine  with  increased  bril- 
liance when  transited  by  the  comet  of  1858  ; 
and  we  shall  never  forget  with  what  interest, 
on  that  clear  starlight  night,  we  watched  the 
comet  pass  over  the  face  of  the  star  without 
producing  the  smallest  diminution  of  its 
brightness.  How  could  this  be  if  comets 
were  composed  of  vapor  ?  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  brilliant  light,  the  perfect  transpa- 
rency, or  the  fearful  rapidity  of  comets,  it 
seems  a  gross  absurdity  to  regard  them  as 
composed  of  so  dull  and  sluggish  a  thing  as 
vapor-cloud.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  re- 
gard them  as  masses  of  electricity — as  we 
have  no  doubt  they  are — every  difiiculty  of 
the  case  is  met,  every  requirement  fulfilled. 
Is  not  electricity  the  most  luminous  of  sub- 
stances, the  most  subtilized  or  incorporealj 
and  the  most  powerful  and  rapid  in  its 
movements  ?  We  see  stars  shining  through 
the  broad  streams  of  the  aurora  borealis,, 
and  the  tails  of  comets  most  closely  resem- 
ble, indeed,  we  may  affirm  are  substantially 
the  same  as,  the  boreal  light. 

As  we  don't  believe  comets  exist  simply 
to  frighten  people,  or  even  to  presage  events, 
we  may  next  ask  what  purpose  they  serve  ? 
What  place  do  they  hold  in  the  universe  ? 
What  efiect  do  they  produce  upon  the  other 
bodies,  whether  suns  or  planets,  which  cir- 
cle through  the  boundless  fields  of  space  ? 
Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
let  us  observe  how  comets  conduct  them- 
selves. Emerging  into  view  out  of  the  abyss 
of  unoccupied  space  which  surrounds  our 
planetary  system,  dividing  it  from  the  other 
systems  which  belong  to  what  we  call  the 
"  fixed  "  stars,  the  comets  bear  down  in- 
creasing in  brilliance  towards  the  sun,  cross- 
ing in  turn  the  orbits  of  most  of  the  planets, 
and  in  some  cases  all  of  them.  Speeding 
across  the  orbit  of  far-off  Neptune,  they  pass 
in  quickening  flight  through  the  region  of 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Earth,  Mars,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, then  making  a  sharp  close  wheel  round 
the  immense  body  of  the  sun,  they  fly  off 
again  through  the  planetary  system,  and 
disappear  with  slackening  speed,  relaxing 
density,  and  rapidly  diminishing  light  in  the 
outer  darkness.  Their  course  forms  a  nar- 
row ellipse,  stretching  from  the  sun,  where 
their  speed  is  like  that  of  the  lightning,  to  a 
distance  in  some  cases  a  dozen  times  greater 
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than  that  of  the  furthest  planet,  at  which 
point  of  aphelion  their  speed  is  hardly 
greater  than  an  express  railway  train.  Their 
density  and  activity  are  manifestly  enor- 
mously increased  by  contiguity  to  the  sun 
and  his  satellite  planets,  and  subside  almost 
to  zero  amidst  the  unoccupied  fields  of  space. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  to 
see  in  an  orbed  mass  of  the  electric  fluid. 
Now,  the  more  powerfully  a  comet  is  excited, 
or  attracted,  the  more  powerfully  does  it  act 
upon  the  bodies  which  thus  excite  it.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  it  must  act  most  power- 
fully as  a  stimulus  upon  the  sun,  and  subor- 
dinately  upon  those  planets  with  which  it 
comes  into  closest  propinquity.  Of  the  pre- 
cise effects  of  this  stimulus  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  speak.  As  electricity  is  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  even  possible  that  different  com- 
ets may  to  some  extent  exert  a  different 
influence.  But  this  at  least  is  certain, — 
that,  in  one  mode  or  other,  they  stimulate 
what  may  be  called  the  life-power  of  the 
bodies  with  which  they  came  into  propin- 
quity. Electricity  is,  par  excellence,  the 
life-power  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  to 
matter,  and  the  worlds  of  matter,  what  the 
nerve-force  is  to  the  human  frame.  The 
approach  of  a  comet,  therefore,  must  stimu- 
late— ^in  most  cases,  probably  in  all,  benefi- 
cially— the  vital  action  in  sun  and  planets, 
enduing  them  as  it  were  with  greater  life, 
and  power  of  producing  life.  Had  we  been 
disciples  of  Lamarck,  we  should  certainly 
have  fixed  on  the  embrace  of  a  comet  as  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  that  develop- 
ment of  species,  that  raising  of  one  type  of 
existence  into  a  higher,  which  forms  the 
creed  of  certain  philosophers  of  the  present 
day.  For  our  part,  we  hold  the  common 
faith.  But  if  asked  to  conjecture  what 
agency  the  Supreme  Being  employed  in 
raising  our  planet  from  one  platform  of  ani- 
mated existence  to  successively  higher  ones, 
we  should  venture  to  affirm  that,  so  far  as 
puny  human  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no 
agency  so  probable,  and  seemingly  so  fitted 
to  produce  those  changes,  as  the  embrace  of 
one  of  those  erratic  orbs  of  the  electric  fluid. 
Observe  this.  However  close  a  comet  may 
approach  the  sun,  we  have  little  fear  of  its 
falling  into  it.  We  hold  that  to  be  as  un- 
likely as  that  two  positive,  or  two  negative, 
poles  of  a  magnet  should  form  a  union.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  a  planet.  In  sweep- 
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ing  towards  the  sun,  a  comet  would  at  once 
envelop  a  planet  in  its  course.  In  recent 
times  we  have  had  some  proofs  of  this.  The 
comet  of  1779  came  in  contact  with  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites, — the  comet  was  evidently 
attracted  by  it,  and  hung  round  the  satellite 
enveloping  it  in  its  electric  mass,  and  was  so 
affected  in  turn  that,  on  parting  from  it,  the 
comet  flew  off  in  a  different  orbit  from  that 
which  it  previously  had.  If  this  is  true  of  a 
comet,  it  will  also  be  true  of  a  comet's  tail. 
A  planet  passing  through  the  tail  of  a  comet 
will  not  only  be  temporarily  enveloped  in  it, 
but  will  unquestionably  retem,  by  attraction, 
a  portion  of  the  sparse  electric  mass.  The 
matter  of  a  planet  being  far  less  electrified 
than  a  comet,  which  is  entirely  composed  of 
electricity,  will  attract  and  become  saturated 
as  it  were  with  the  fluid,  and  hence  acquire 
an  increased  electric  action.  The  mere  ap- 
proach of  a  comet,  we  believe,  will  produce 
an  increased  electric  action  in  a  slight  de- 
gree upon  the  nearer  planets; — a  planet 
passing  through  the  tail  of  a  comet  will  ex- 
perience this  physical  exaltation  in  a  greater 
degree ; — and  a  planet  which  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  a  comet,  we  believe, 
although  the  planet  should  be  unaltered  in 
its  course,  would  experience  such  an  acces- 
sion of  life-power  as  would  tend  to  produce 
a  higher  animated  existence  on  its  surface, 
and  probably  also  new  forms  of  existence. 
We  believe,  in  short,  that  comets  constitute 
a  reserve  of  vital  force  for  our  planetary 
system,  and  doubtless  also  for  others — 
masses  of  light,  heat,  and  physical  life  wan- 
dering in  elongated  courses  which  cut  the 
orbit  of  every  planet,  nearing  now  and  now 
another,  and  always  the  sun — exciting  each 
to  renewed  or  higher  vitality.  One  comet 
passed  so  near  the  earth  that  it  has  been 
maintained  for  some  time  we  were  envel- 
oped by  the  outer  edges  of  its  tail.  The 
same  has  been  said  of  the  late  comet.  Mr. 
Hind  says  :  "  Judging  from  the  amount  of 
curvature  on  the  30th  June  (Sunday),  and 
the  direction  of  the  comet's  motion,  I  think 
the  earth  would  very  probably  encounter  the 
tail  in  the  early  part  of  that  day,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  certainly  in  a  region  which  had 
been  swept  over  by  the  cometary  matter 
shortly  before.  I  may  add  that  on  Sunday 
evening,  while  the  comet  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  northern  heavens,  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar phosnhorescence  or  illumination  of  the 
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sky,  whicli  I  attributed  at  the  time  to  an 
auroral  glare;  it  Vvas  remarked  by  other 
persons  as  something  unusual,  and,  consid- 
ering how  near  we  must  have  been  on  that 
evening  to  the  tail  of  the  comet,  it  may  per- 
haps be  a  point  worthy  of  investigation 
whether  such  eSect  can  be  attributed  to  our 
proximity  thereto."  Several  persons  wrote 
to  the  Times  that  they  had  observed  a  simi- 
lar illumination  of  the  heavens  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  this  settles  the  point, — for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  luminous  haze  has  been  more 
than  once  recorded  in  past  times  when  a 
large  comet  was  in  our  skies,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  induce  us  to  regard  the 
phenomenon  as  similar  to  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  as  occasioned  by  the  increased  electric 
action  of  our  planet  produced  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  comet.  In  our  opinion,  the 
eflFect  of  the  propinquity  of  a  large  comet,  or 
mass  of  electricity,  upon  the  planets  cannot 
fail  to  be  considerable,  and  common  experi- 
ence testifies  that  comet-years  are  generally 
hot  years,  and  that  the  wine  of  those  years 
is  particularly  good.  Comet-years  are  also 
popularly  said  to  be  fruitful  in  twins.  Cer- 
tainly, both  as  regards  heat  and  the  vintage, 
this  season  does  not  belie  the  character  as- 
cribed to  comet-years. 

The  planets  have  an  aphelion  and  perihe- 
lion as  well  as  the  comets.  Once  in  every 
year  the  earth  approaches  nearer  to  the  life- 
giving  sun,  and  having  thus  replenished  its 
fires  circles  ofi"  again  into  its  aphelion.  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury  do  the  same  in  shorter 
periods  :  Jupiter  in  twelve  years,  Saturn  in 
thirty,  Uranus  in  eighty-four,  Neptune  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Every  month 
the  relative  position  of  the  planets  varies 
endlessly;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that  in 
certain  positions  a  particular  planet  is  much 
more  acted  upon  by  its  fellow-planets  and 
by  the  sun  than  in  others.  In  fact  every 
day  of  the  year  the  electric  action  of  our 
earth  must  vary,  changing  of  course  chiefly 
in  accordance  with  our  position  relatively  to 
the  sun,  but  also  in  consequence  of  its  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  other  planets.  The  sun 
itself,  it  could  be  shown,  must  be  more  acted 
upon  by  the  planets  at  one  time  than 
another.  Thus,  while  the  general  balance 
of  action  is  kept  up,  there  are  ceaseless  tem- 
porary librations  in  the  magnetic  power  of 
the  various  members  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem :  presenting  that  beautiful  efiect  of  Di- 


versity harmonized  and  subordinated  to 
Unity  which  marks  all  departments  of  the 
divine  cosmos.  To  add  to  these  cyclical 
changes  ceaselessly  going  on  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sun  and  planets,  come  the  com- 
ets, which  as  it  were  superimpose  an  ebb 
and  flow  of  vital  action  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Several  thousands  of  those  erratic 
visitors  are  believed  to  be  tenants  of  our 
planetary  system,  performing  their  journey 
round  the  sun  at  intervals  of  from  three  to 
three  thousand  and  even  nine  thousand 
years  :  the  smaller  ones,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  solid  planets,  moving  in  comparatively 
small  orbits,  and  the  large  ones  having  suffi- 
cient force  first  to  seek  and  then  to  be  re- 
pelled from  the  sun  in  orbits  whose  length 
can  hardly  be  set  forth  in  figures.  Now  it 
is  a  small  comet  that  nears  the  sun,  now  it 
is  a  large  one — ^now  it  passes  near  earth, 
now  near  Jupiter  or  some  other  planet :  and 
thus,  what  with  the  comets,  and  what  with 
the  constant  changes  of  position  among  the 
planets  themselves,  an  endless  variety  of 
action,  an  ebb  and  flow  of  physical  life,  goes 
on,  changing  from  year  to  year,  and  culmi- 
nating at  vast  intervals  in  the  actual  contact 
and  embrace  of  comet  and  planet,  producing 
results  as  to  which  we  can  only  speculate, 
though  we  know  they  must  be  singular  and 
powerful. 

One  lesson  in  science,  one  correction  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  cosmical  forces,  is 
plainly  taught  us — though  savans  are  slow 
to  receive  it — by  the  motions  and  ongoings 
of  the  comets.  We  must  now  supplement 
the  discoveries  and  extend  the  scientific 
views  of  Newton.  He  discovered  the  law  of 
attraction  :  we  must  now  recognize  another 
and  entirely  opposite  force,  in  the  law  of 
repulsion.  How  the  great  astronomer  should 
so  clearly  recognize  the  former  law,  and  yet 
remain  insensible  to  the  latter,  appears  ex- 
traordinary. If  the  sun  simply  attracted 
the  planets,  they  would  not  fly  round  it,  but 
fall  into  it.  It  is  a  law  of  alternate  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  which  keeps  the  planets 
in  their  courses — which  through  one-half  of 
their  course  draws  them  towards  the  sun, 
and  in  the  other  half,  after  they  have  replen- 
ished their  fires,  sets  them  spinning  off  to 
the  further  end  of  their  elliptical  orbit. 
Comets  display  the  operation  of  this  law  in 
a  ver5'  marked  manner.  They  approach  the 
sun  with  tremendous  and  ever-increasing 
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velocity,  yet,  no  sooner  do  they  actually 
come  close  to  it  than,  instead  of  being  at- 
tracted into  it,  they  wheel  off  again,  and  fly 
from  the  sun  as  rapidly  as  they  approached 
it.  The  large  comets  of  1680  and  1844  ap- 
proached so  close  to  the  sun  that  a  space 
equal  to  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  sun's 
diameter  intervened  between  the  comet  and 
the  central  luminary.  Now,  attraction  in- 
creases geometrically  as  the  distance  dimin- 
ishes ;  and  since  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
upon  comets  is  so  powerful  as  to  draw  them 
from  their  far-off  aphelions,  it  must  act  with 


infinitely  augmented  power  when  the  comet 
approaches  up  to  the  very  skirts  of  its  at- 
mosphere. Every  force  in  the  universe,  it 
would  appear,  has  its  opposite.  And  un- 
questionably the  law  of  repulsion,  so  bril- 
liantly revealed  to  us  in  the  case  of  comets, 
ought  now  to  be  recognized  as  an  equally 
potent  force  in  maintaining  the  life  motion, 
and  orderly  harmony  of  material  creation, 
as  the  old  long-known  rival,  the  discovery 
of  which  immortalized  the  great  name  of 
Newton.  B. 


WAR  S   VICISSITUDES. 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war. 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  : 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea, 
Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  ; 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind ; 
Now  one  the  better,  then  the  other  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered  ; 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  the  fell  waf. 

A   HORRID   SPECTACLE. 

Alarum. — {Enter  a  son  that  has  killed  his  father, 
dragging  in  the  dead  body.] 

Son. — 111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 
This  man,  whom  hand-to-hand  I  sle>v  in  fight. 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns  ; 
And  I  tliat  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet,  ere  ni<rlit,  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. 
Who's  this  1     O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  killed. 
0  heavjj  times,  begetting  such  events  ! 
From  London  by  the  King  was  I  pressed  forth ; 
My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  pi-essed  by  his  mas- 
ter; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life, 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  ! 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee ! 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks. 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flow'd  their 
fill. 
King  Henrg    VI. — 0   piteous   spectacle!     0 
bloody  times  ! 
Whilst  lions"  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens. 
Poor  harmless  Iambs  abide  their  enmity — 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tearVor  tear; 
Anfl  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharged  with 
grief. 


REFLECTION  AND   DESPAIR. 

Clifford. — Henry,  had'st  thou  sway'd  as  kings 

should  do, 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  had'st  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  1 
And  ivhat  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  f 
Bootless    are    plaints,    and    cureless    are    my 

wounds ; 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the 

rest ; 
I  stabb'd  your  father's  bosom,  split  my  breast. 
— 3c?  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  2. 


CHARITY. 


When  you  meet  with  one  suspected 

Of  some  secret  deed  of  shame. 
And  for  this  by  all  rejected 

As  a  thing  of  evil  fame  ; 
Guard  thine  every  look  and  action, 

Speak  no  word  of  heartless  blame, 
For  the  slander's  vile  detraction 

Yet  may  soil  thy  goodly  name. 

When  you  meet  with  one  pursuing 

Ways  the  lost  have  entered  in, 
Working  out  his  own  undoing. 

With  his  recklessness  and  sin  ; 
Think,  if  placed  in  his  condition, 

Would  a  kind  word  be  in  vain  ? 
Or  a  look  of  cold  suspicion 

Win  thee  back  to  truth  again  ? 

There  are  spots  that  bear  no  flowers, 

Not  because  the  soil  is  bad, 
But  the  summer's  genial  showers 

Never  made  their  bosoms  glad  ; 
Better  have  an  act  that's  kindly, 

Treated  sometimes  with  disdain. 
Than  by  judging  others  blindly. 

Doom  the  innocent  to  pain. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SNUBBING. 
What  is  that  thing  which  everybody  re- 
members, which  in  the  most  grateful  of  us 
outlives  all  benefits  and  overtops  all  ser- 
vices ?  How  may  a  man  construct  himself 
a  niche  in  every  mind,  connect  undying  as- 
sociations with  his  name,  haunt  innumerable 
memories,  make  himself  a  household  word, 
point  a  moral,  and  become  a  standing  illus- 
tration ?  How  may  he  get  himself  thought 
of  and  talked  of  most  lastingly  and  surely  ? 
The  answer  is  really  too  obvious.  Simply 
by  cultivating  the  art  of  snubbing,  or,  in  fa- 
vored instances,  by  merely  withdrawing  all 
checks  on  a  natural  bias  and  yielding  to  the 
dictates  of  an  inborn  acidity.  It  is  an  old 
word,  and  was  very  appropriately  used  in 
other  days  to  express  the  withering  action 
of  the  east  wind ;  but  we  make  no  apology 
for  using  it  in  its  modern  and  more  famil- 
iar sense,  as  a  social  blight,  as  nipping  our 
budding  joys,  and  breathing  its  cold  blast 
on  human  jollity.  And  yet  what  is  a  snub, 
after  all,  that  it  should  brand  itself  so  in- 
delibly ?  Why  should  we  be  more  vulner- 
able to  its  attacks  than  to  more  formidable 
thrusts  ?  K  it  were  any  thing  very  seriously 
touching  character  or  credit,  it  would  not  go 
by  that  name.  The  word  afi'ects  to  be  hu- 
morous, and  the  wound  is  assumed  to  be 
slight,  and  men  are  not  unused  to  plain 
speaking.  They  acquiesce  in  the  rights  of  au- 
thority in  others  ;  and  youth,  which  is  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  snubs — which  experiences 
all  the  fever  fit  of  shame  at  being  merely  told 
to  mind  its  own  business — makes  compara- 
tively small  account  of  more  serious  censure, 
and  indulges  in  a  playful  nomenclature  for 
the  graver  forms  of  reproof.  How  does  it 
give  more  pain  than  many  a  heavy  rebuke 
from  quarters  whose  displeasure  is  serious, 
considering  that  the  man  who  snubs  does 
not  primarily  mean  to  give  pain  at  all.P 
There  are  people  who  are  conscious  and 
proud  of  the  faculty  of  giving  pain,  who  have 
a  morbid  appetite  for  making  people  uneasy 
about  them,  to  whom  a  comfortable  person 
is  an  eyesore.  They  feel  the  promptings  of 
an  impulse  akin  to  that  which  made  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  seeing  a  fat  and  jovial  sena- 
tor enjoying  himself  in  the  amphitheatre, 
bid  his  attendants  put  a  sword  in  that  man's 
hand  and  make  him  fight  a  lion  ;  and  which 
stirs  in  the  domestic  tyrant — 


"Pluto,  they  called  him,  and  they  called  him 
well, 
For  'twas  no  heaven  where  he  was  pleased  to 
dwell." 

But  there  need  be  nothing  cruel  in  the  man 
who  snubs.  It  is  good  sort  of  people  who 
are  tempted  to  it — honest,  sincere  men,  who 
have  a  notion  of  doing  their  friends  good, 
of  disabusing  them  summarily  of  their  faults, 
and  shaking  them  out  of  follies  and  mis- 
takes— as  when  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  turned  upon  one  of  his  flatter- 
ers, "  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topics,  your- 
self and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both."  They  go 
right  at  the  offence  against  taste,  sense,  or 
propriety,  as  it  may  be,  and  have  a  confi- 
dence in  their  way  of  putting  things  so  as  to 
confound  and  convince  the  sinner  at  a  stroke. 
They  are  alive  to  two  things — the  matter  to 
be  exposed  and  put  down,  and  their  aptitude 
for  the  work.  The  feelings  of  their  friend 
are  the  only  part  of  the  question  not  taken 
into  account — which,  however,  happen  to  be 
dearer  to  the  patient  than  either  his  friend's 
perspicacity  or  abstract  truth,  even  though 
there  existed  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
latter  point. 

When  we  endeavor  to  analyze  it,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  a  snub  is  to  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  deprivation  and  exposure.  Its  physi- 
cal sensation  is  like  the  sudden  loss  of  a 
garment,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  cold ; 
and  we  do  in  fact  lose,  in  the  surprise,  the 
snug  covering  of  our  usual  self-respect.  We 
are  dependent  creatures.  We  are  apt,  on 
the  instant  of  others  not  respecting  us,  to 
feel  ourselves  not  respectable,  small,  inferior, 
incompetent,  unable  to  hold  our  own  ;  and 
hence  the  main  annoyance.  That  which  pre- 
dominates in  a  snub  is  the  pressing  difficulty 
of  how  to  take  it.  We  are  caught  at  una- 
wares without  our  weapons.  There  are  as- 
saults and  aggressions  of  a  nature  to  rouse 
our  courage  and  to  quicken  our  powers — 
which  call  for  and  suggest  an  answer — which 
may  be  resented  on  the  spot  without  injury 
to  our  dignity ;  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 
All  that  can  be  done  generally  under  a  snub 
— all,  at  least,  that  we  actually  do — is  to 
pull  up  suddenly  with  an  inner  blank  sense 
of  tingling,  a  doubt  as  to  where  we  are,  a 
confused  feeling  of  having  the  worst  of  it, 
which  our  instinct  teaches  us  to  keep  to  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible.  For  it  must  be 
noted  that  a  snub  is  of  necessity  a  sudden 
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blow,  given  when  we  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
careless,  and  at  ease  in  the  security  of  social 
intercourse.  Social  intercourse  takes  sym- 
pathj  for  granted.  It  assumes  one  general 
genial  sentiment — a  disposition  to  follow  a 
lead,  to  pursue  subjects  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  started.  A  snub  is  a  check,  a  blank 
— it  is  a  curtain  suddenly  drawn  down — it  is 
pulling  up  against  a  dead-wall — it  is  cold  ob- 
struction and  recoil.  Either  the  snubber 
has  authority  on  his  side,  and  we  have  laid 
ourselves  open  by  some  inadvertence,  by  a 
misplaced  trust  in  his  condescension — and 
we  have  seen  parents  painfully  snub  their 
children  in  this  sort,  first  allow  them  liber- 
ties, then  stop  them  with  a  harsh  check  in 
mid-career  of  spirits,  and  in  the  presence  of 
strangers — or  perhaps  we  have  given  way  to 
enthusiasm,  and  are  met  by  ridicule.  Or 
we  have  made  a  confidence  which  we  think 
tender,  and  it  is  received  with  indifference. 
Or  we  tell  a  story,  and  are  asked  for  the 
point  of  it.  Or  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  we  are  mistaken  where  we  have  assumed 
ourselves  well  informed.  Or  our  taste  is 
coolly  set  at  naught ;  or  we  talk,  and  are  re- 
minded we  are  prosy ;  or  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  our  ignorance  in  a  way  to 
make  us  feel  it  most  keenly.  The  strength 
of  a  snub  lies  in  the  sudden  apprehension 
that  we  have  committed  ourselves,  and  a 
consequent  painful  sense  of  insignificance — 
that  there  is  somebody  quite  close  to  us,  re- 
gardless of  our  feelings,  looking  down  on  us, 
and  ostentatiously  unsympathizing.  This 
is  an  elaborate  description  of  perhaps  a  mo- 
mentary sensation  following  on  an  encounter 
probably  as  short,  after  which  each  party 
may  seem  to  pursue  his  way  unconscious ; 
but  in  human  afiairs  time  is  not  the  measure 
of  importance,  and  one  of  the  two  at  least 
treasures  a  memory  of  it  in  his  heart  bear- 
ing no  proportion  whatever  to  the  time  it 
took  in  acting. 

Perfectly  collected  and  self-satisfied  per- 
sons are  impervious  to  snubs.  Sam  Weller 
is  represented  as  receiving  one  from  his 
master  (we  need  not  say  well  merited)  with 
perfect  smiling  serenity.  So  are  the  happy 
few  gifted  with  the  power  of  repartee  and 
rejoinder,  who  may  be  called  social  debaters, 
whose  glory  is  an  emergency,  who  can  collect 
their  powers  on  the  instant,  and  **  give  the 
check  they  take,"  with  usury.  When  M. 
Scribe,  according  to  the  newspaper  story, 


answered  the  millionnaire  who  wanted  him  to 
lend  him  the  use  of  his  genius  for  a  consid- 
eration, that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture  for 
a  horse  (so  he  wrote  it)  and  an  ass  to  plough 
together,  it  was  a  perfectly  fair  snub.  The 
man  deserved  any  thing  he  got,  but  he  must 
have  felt  triumph  rather  than  mortification 
when,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  could 
demand  what  right  had  M.  Scribe  to  call  him 
a  horse.  But  these  cases  are  too  few  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  practised  snub- 
ber has  generally  the  game  in  his  own  hand, 
and  secures  a  victory.  If  morals  are  his 
forte,  he  will  have  demonstrated  how  much 
more  prompt  are  his  moral  instincts  than 
our  own,  how  quick  he  is  to  discover  the 
right  which  our  dulled  perceptions  or  stolid 
selfishness  had  missed.  If  his  line  is  intel- 
lectual, he  will  have  reminded  us  of  our  il- 
logical habits  of  thought  and  our  bounded 
views  compared  with  his  keen  intelligence  and 
clear  judgment.  If  life  and  manners  are  his 
care,  he  will  have  convicted  us  of  mistakes, 
awkwardnesses,  solecisms ;  if  information 
and  general  knowledge,  he  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  us  with  a  sense  of  our 
deficiencies ;  if  taste,  he  will  take  care  to 
show  us  that  there  is  nothing  he  values  so 
slightly  as  our  opinion. 

That  natural  human  sensitiveness  is  con- 
stantly lost  sight  of  by  quick  and  clever  peo- 
ple, is  clear  even  from  fiction.  In  the  dia- 
logue of  most  novels,  we  find  snubs  which 
could  not  be  inflicted  in  real  intercourse  with- 
out bringing  all  intercourse  to  an  end.  All 
historical  conversations  professing  to  have 
actually  taken  place — from  Canute's  reproof 
to  his  courtiers  to  the  "  Sir,  you  don't  know 
the  poor  figure  you  make,"  quoted  by  Ma- 
caulay — foster  the  delusion  that  mankind 
will  stand  wounds  to  their  self-love  which 
they  will  not  stand ;  and  the  snubbers  may 
thus  be  tempted  to  try  experiments  which, 
in  spite  of  momentary  triumphs,  end  in  their 
own  real  defeat.  There  are  men  exemplary 
in  all  the  duties  of  life  who  never  pass  a  day 
without  snubbing  somebody — of  course  their 
wives  (natural  victims,  used  to  be  told  that 
they  say  nothing  and  do  nothing  right),  their 
children,  their  servants,  their  underlings, 
their  acquaintances,  their  associates.  Every 
day  something  has  passed  their  lips  which 
has  acted  like  a  blow  at  the  time,  and  worked 
on  the  recollection  like  a  blister — which  has 
been  repeated  with  querulous  soreness  and 
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been  passed  on  to  the  world  as  a  fresh  trait 
of  character — which  has  added  to  the  grow- 
ing barrier  which  daily  rises  between  the 
man  and  his  species.  Not  that  we  can  cut 
him — we  do  not  even  wish  to  do  so.  All  the 
ceremonies  of  friendly  intercourse  continue 
to  pass  between  us ;  there  is  no  reason  they 
should  ever  be  left  off.  But  at  every  en- 
counter he  gets  shoved  farther  and  farther 
away  from  our  secrets.  One  by  one  he  loses 
the  key  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  who 
stand  on  the  defensive,  keep  watch,  shut 
themselves  up  in  his  presence  with  instinct- 
ive caution,  till  we  doubt  not  he  often  in  his 
inner  heart  wonders  at  his  own  isolation. 
For  our  part  we  are  sincerely  sorry  for  him ; 
and  we  are  so  conscious  besides  that  men 
may  have  the  habit  without  knowing  it,  that 
we  would  offer  one  general  counsel — never 
under  any  temptation  to  practise  a  talent  for 
setting  down  on  people  worth  caring  for. 
Risk  a  good  deal,  take  a  circuitous  route, 
leave  good  advice  unsaid,  or  said  in  less 
trenchant  telling  fashion,  bear  irritations, 
nuisances,  what  not,  rather  than  inflict  any 
sudden  wound  on  your  friend's  self-love.  Do 
not  put  him  on  your  behalf  on  the  duty  of 
Christian  forgiveness.  Allow  him  to  rest  in 
some  ignorance  of  your  opinion,  even  though 
he  may  believe  it  more  to  his  advantage 
than  it  happens  to  be.  Submit  to  be  incom- 
plete ;  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  being  sharp 
and  acute  at  his  expense ;  for  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  he  will  not  like  you  the  better,  and 
very  unlikely  also  that  he  should  himself  he 
the  better,  for  your  having  made  him  feel 
like,  and  perhaps  look  like,  a  fool.  If  he  is 
often  put  under  the  apprehension  of  it,  the 
least  that  can  be  expected  of  him  is,  that  he 
will  eschew  your  confidence,  and  carefully 
keep  on  the  windy  side  of  intimacy.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  so  many  charges  of  ingrati- 
tude— of  benefits  forgotten,  of  unrequited, 
unvalued  sacrifices.  Not  that  a  few,  or  even 
a  series,  of  ill-considered,  unpalatable  words 
ought  to  counterbalance  real  services,  but 
that  they  put  human  nature  to  a  strain  which 
too  severely  tests  its  weak  points.  And  there 
is  this  to  be  said — that  contempt,  of  all 
things  the  hardest  to  bear,  is,  if  we  go  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  the  motive  force  of  most 
snubs.     The  practice  is  certainly  incompati- 


ble with  a  respectful  habit  of  mind.  Our 
friend  is  in  a  hurry  to  tell  us  that  our  judg. 
ment  is  worth  nothing,  that  our  expressicii 
of  it  must  be  stopped,  that  we,  or  somethir  g 
about  us,  must  be  put  down.  As  we  thiiik 
over  the  matter,  the  examples  that  first  oc- 
cur come  from  contemptuous  minds — men 
without  deference,  who  are  accustomed  to 
lean  upon  themselves,  who  do  not  expect  to 
find  much  in  other  people.  We  do  not  find 
them  appealing  to  others,  or  wishing  to  know 
their  thoughts,  or  willing  to  follow  out  their 
speculations,  or  listening  to  their  sugges- 
tions. They  live  and  think  alone,  impatient 
of  interference  and  interruption,  and  nourish 
some  notion  of  themselves  which  practically, 
though  it  may  not  take  the  form  of  vulgar 
arrogance  and  vanity,  sets  them  above  the 
possibility  of  benefit  from  the  crude,  un- 
formed, untaught  intelligences  around  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  their  impatience  of  other  men's 
ideas  and  conclusions  which  leads  them  to 
commit  themselves.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  such  men  never  do  see  others  at 
their  best.  A  person  of  ordinary  modesty, 
not  gifted  with  self-reliance,  not  confident  oi 
his  position,  cannot  show  himself  to  advan- 
tage under  such  circumstances ;  and  thus 
men  are  encouraged  in  their  self-esteem  by 
the  consequences  of  their  own  ungracious* 
ness.  Nobody  is  quite  himself  before  them 
unless  he  is  also  past  the  possibility  of  an 
open  show  of  contempt,  though  even  this 
immunity  depends  on  the  rank  of  the  snub- 
ber.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  could  tell  an 
earl,  his  colleague,  "  You  are  over-educated 
for  your  intellect ;  "  and  when  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  rank,  Warburton  and  Swift  could 
and  did  snub  all  the  world.  If  our  remarks 
lack  the  pungency  of  appropriate  illustration, 
it  is  not  because  apt  examples  do  not  crowd 
upon  us.  We  could  fill  columns  with  them 
— the  collegiate,  the  social,  the  domestic — 
all  of  them  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and 
some  very  amusing ;  but,  as  we  have  said, 
these  are  just  the  things  people  never  forget. 
Disguise  them  as  we  would,  they  would  be 
traced  to  their  right  source,  and  the  sancti- 
ties of  private  life  must  be  respected,  though 
our  disquisition  lose  half  its  value  and  all  its 
liveliness  by  the  sacrifice. 
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Promoted  August  10,  1861. 

Set  the  air  all  athrob  with  the  roll  of  drums, — 
Let  it  flutter  with  banner  and  pennon  ! 

For  bold  Cceur-de-Lion,  our  hero  comes, — 
Greet  him  with  chimes  and  the  roar  of  can- 
non ; 

Unfetter  each  tongue,  and  uncover  each  head, — 

Let  children  his  pathway  with  blossoms  o'er- 
spread  : 

Ay,  welcome  him  nobly,  with  shout  and  with 
paan, 

All  hail  to  our  hero,  to  bold  Cceur-de-Lion  ! 

What !  no  flush  on  the  cheek  that  was  wont  to 
flame 

Like  a  girl's,  when  we  uttered  his  praises  ? 
No  flash  of  the  eye,  while  his  stainless  name 

The  people  shout,  and  the  war-torch  blazes  ? 
The   voice  that  rang   through  the  thunder  of 

battle, 
Over  the  din  and  the  roar  and  the  rattle, — 
Is  it  dumb  to  the  swell  of  the  nation's  pcean  ? 
All  hail  to  our  hero,  to  bold  Coeur-de-Lion  ! 

Has  he  grown  then  so  proud,  since  the  bloody 
fray. 
When  he  led  his  brave  lads,  that  summer 
morning  ? 
Promoted  so  high  he  can  fling  them  away — 
The  honors  we  bring  him — below  his  scorn- 
ing ? 
Promoted  1     Ay,  lifted  above  our  poor  praises 
As  far  as  the  heaven  above  earth's  sad  mazes  : 
Sobs  choke  down  our  shouting,  tears  drown  our 

brave  paean. 
Our  hero  !  our  martyr  !    O  dead  Coeur-de-Lion ! 

So  gentle,  so  noble,  so  foully  undone  ! — 
Lay  him  to  rest  by  his  own  native  river. 

And  swear  while  to  ocean  its  bright  currents 
run, 
The  nation  shall  mourn  him,  he  died  to  de- 
liver ! 

A  nation  of  freemen,  washed  clean  by  the  flood. 

That  sweeps  o'er  the  land,  red  with  patriots' 
blood. 

And  worthy  to  name  him,  with  shout  and  with 
pjsan. 

Our  hero  !  our  martyr !  our  own  Coeur-de-Lion  ! 

L.  E.  P. 

Albany,  August  23d,  186L 

[These  lines  were  mislaid.  I  should  hesitate 
to  send  them  to  you,  so  long  after  the  mournful 
event  they  commemorate,  but  I  know  that  our 
noble  Lyon's  death  is  an  eternal  sorrow,  and  can 
never  fade  from  the  nation's  heart.— L.  E.  P.] 


Far  down  the  ages  now, 
Her  journey  wellnigh  done. 

The  pilgrim  Church  pursues  her  way, 
In  haste  to  reach  the  crown. 

The  story  of  the  past 

Comes  up  before  her  view  ; 

How  well  it  seems  to  suit  her  still — 
Old,  and  yet  ever  new. 

*Tis  the  same  story  still. 

The  brier  and  the  thorn  • 
And  'tis  the  same  old  solace  yet — 

The  hope  of  coming  morn. 

No  wider  is  the  gate, 

No  broader  is  the  way, 
No  smoother  is  the  ancient  path 

That  leads  to  light  and  day. 

No  lighter  is  the  load 

Beneath  whose  weight  we  cry ; 
No  tamer  is  the  rebel  flesh, 

Nor  less  our  enemy. 

No  sweeter  is  the  cup, 

Nor  less  our  lot  of  ill ; 
'Twas  tribulation  ages  since— 

'Tis  tribulation  still. 

No  greener  are  the  rocks, 

No  fresher  flow  the  rills ; 
No  roses  in  the  wilds  appear, 

No  vines  upon  the  hills. 

Still  dark  the  sky  above, 

And  sharp  tlie  desert  air; 
'Tis  wide,  bleak  desolation  round, 

And  sorrow  everywhere. 

Dawn  lingers  on  yon  clifi^. 
But  oh,  how  loth  to  spring  : 

Morning  still  nestles  on  yon  wave. 
Afraid  to  try  its  wing. 

No  slacker  grows  the  fight. 

No  feebler  is  the  foe. 
No  less  the  need  of  armor  bright. 

Of  shield  and  spear  and  bow. 

No  less  we  feel  the  blank 
Of  earth's  still  absent  king. 

Whose  presence  is  of  all  our  bliss. 
The  everlasting  spring. 

Thus  onward  still  we  press 

Through  evil  and  through  good, 

Through  pain,  and  poverty,  and  want. 
Through  peril  and  through  blood. 

Still  faithful  to  our  trust, 

And  to  our  Captain  true, 
We  follow  where  he  leads  the  way. 

The  kingdom  in  our  view. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Private  Correspondence  of  Tliomas  Bailees 

with  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 

distinguished  Contemporaries.     Edited  by 

his  Daughter,  Harriet  Raikes.    Bentley. 

This  correspondence  presents  itself  under 
two  aspects,  the  one  almost  entirely  social, 
the  other  wholly  political.  The  select  friends 
of  Mr.  E,aikes,  the  leaders  of  the  fashionable 
clique  known  as  "  The  Dandies," — contrib- 
ute to  the  former  ; — the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Greville,  for 
the  most  part  supply  the  latter.  From  these 
two  sources  are  derived  both  amusement  and 
interest,  for  the  Dandies,  with  whom  Mr. 
Raikes  was  on  the  greatest  terms  of  inti- 
macy, were  well-educated  and  observant 
men,  and — as  Miss  Raikes  truly  says — had 
an  equal  facility  and  predilection  for  letter- 
writing;  while  the  opinions  of  "  the  Duke  " 
— whatever  his  political  views — were  invari- 
ably characterized  by  the  soundest  common- 
sense. 

Without  particularly  caring  to  inquire 
whether  the  fraternity  of  the  Dandies — as 
the  "  Introduction  "  to  this  volume  asserts 
— was  "  founded  upon  the  Science  of  Civi- 
Kzed  Existence,"  we  are  content  to  know, 
that  "  their  speech  was  pleasant,  their  lan- 
guage thorough-bred,  their  raillery  concilia- 
tory, and  their  satire — what  they  intended  it 
to  be  ;  "  that  "  many  among  them  "  were 
"  highly  gifted, — doing  all  that  they  did 
well ;  the  less  apt,  always  to  the  point,  let- 
ting it  alone  ;  without  enthusiasm,  without 
illusions — a  school  of  gentlemen,  liberal  and 
open-handed ;  ephemeral  as  youth  and  spir- 
its, yet  marked  by  this  endearing  quality, 
that  they  remained  (with  few  exceptions) 
true  and  loyal  friends,  tested  through  years 
of  late  adversity,  and  even  Death's  obliv- 
ion." We  shall  not  quarrel  with  this  elab- 
orate and  rather  contradictory  description  of 
an  extinct  and  almost  forgotten  species,  but 
suffer  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  which, 
fortunately  for  us,  they  do  in  a  clearer  and 
more  attractive  style  than  their  somewhat 
laborious  apologist. 

The  autocrat  of  the  clique  in  question  was 
Beau  Brummell,  but  he  is  only  exhibited  here 
in  the  dark  day  of  his  dethronement,  a  ref- 
ugee at  Calais,  dependent  for  all  his  society 
upon  Monsieur  Quillac — the  landlord  of  his 
hotel — his  waiter,  a  servant  upon  trial,  and 
an  old  abbe  who  taught  him  French  at  three 


francs  a  lesson ;  and  for  his  sole  enjoyment 
upon  the  mixture  called  Fa^on  de  Paris,  the 
best  snuff,  he  says,  with  which  his  nose  was 
ever  nourished;  but — these  agrements  not- 
withstanding— altogether,  what  he  calls  him- 
self, a  poor  "  exiled,  disconsolate  devil." 
All  the  rest  of  IMr.  Raikes'  correspondents 
are  still  in  full  feather,  and  wherever  he  is 
they  keep  him  au  courant  of  what  is  going 
on.  Here,  to  begin  with,  is  something  new 
respecting  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
The  writer  is  Colonel  Cooke,  who  savs  : — 

"  The  faculty  of  mind  never  abandoned 
her  ;  she  asked,  about  an  hour  previous  to 
death,  whether  there  was  any  danger  ?  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  from  about  that  time 
prevented  her  speaking  much.  When  Baillie 
and  Croft  administered  brandy,  hot  wine, 
sal  volatile,  etc.,  she  said,  '  You  make  me 
drunk ;  pray  leave  me  quiet ;  I  find  it  affects 
my  head ; '  and,  shortly  after  this,  raising 
herself  in  the  bed,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
fell  back,  and  expired." 

The  Hon.  Drummond  Burrell  (yet  living 
and  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby)  sends  amusing  accounts  of  society 
in  Italy,  characterizing  his  travelling  coun- 
trymen as  denizens  of  "  BuUdom."  "  Es- 
terhazy,  pere,"  he  says,  "  is  gone  to  Flor- 
ence, on  a  reduced  establishment  of  forty 
horses  and  fourteen  carriages  ;  Paul  is  here 
(at  Milan)  on  his  way  to  pay  a  paternal  visit, 
and  to  request  him  to  book  up  some  £100,- 
000  for  his  expenses  to  England."  The 
Duke  of  York  writes  of  dinners,  and  sport, 
and  whist ;  thanks  Mr.  Raikes  for  settling 
his  account  at  Ascot — having  frequent  cause, 
no  doubt,  for  returning  thanks  on  that  score, 
— and,  on  the  chances  of  play  discourses 
philosophically  as  follows  :  "As  to  whist — 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as  you  well  know, 
render  it  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the 
case  before  the  conclusion  of  my  jaunt:  as 
yet  I  have  done  no  good."  And  will  not, 
most  likely,  to  the  end  of  time.  His  royal 
highness  adds,  with  his  usual  good-nature  : 
"  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  fortune  has  lately 
treated  you  so  scurvily,"  and — though  he 
left  his  creditors  in  the  lurch,  never  neglect- 
ing his  debts  of  honor — "  I  will  take  care  to 
pay  George  Anson  the  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  which  I  owe  you."  If  the  duke  did 
take  care  to  keep  his  promise  he  behaved 
better  than  the  Hon. ,  who  used  always 
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to  accost  a  friend  of  his  to  whom  he  owed  1  ralysis  rather,— had  done  the 
money  lost  in  the  West  Indies,—"  By  the   and  Mr.  Raikes  found  him  ' 


by,  C ,  I  owe  you  forty  joes  !  "  a  con- 
fession which  he  kept  up  to  his  dying  day. 
Lord  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford) requests  Mr.  Eaikes  to  "  undertake  a 
most  perilous  adventure,"  one  in  which,  he 
hopes,  his  friend  will  feel  with  bowels  of 
compassion  for  his    forlorn    state.      "My 
prayer  is,  that  you  will  look  out,  if  possible, 
for  what  is  called  a  valet  de  cJiambre  cuisi- 
nier,  a  good  patissier,  above  all  things  and 
a  perfect  operator,  and  not  above  casting  his 
eye  towards  the  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette,  or 
the  coffee  manufacture,  etc.     I  hate  a  fine  or 
a  difficult  gentleman  ;  and  I  abhor  a  rogue, 
more  from  irritation  even  than  economy.    I 
care  not  whether  I  give  him  one  or  two  hun- 
dred a  year.     I  am  looking  out,  so  do  not 
engage  anybody  till  you  have  written  to  me, 
lest  1  should  have  twins.    Montrond  will 
speak  to  Boucher  ;  ask  him  to  do  so  for  mc. 
I  hope  you  feel  a  little  interest  in  my  dinners 
being  good,  which  diminishes  the  scruples  I 
should  otherwise  feel."    Montrond,  of  whom 
mention  is  frequently  made  in  this  corre- 
spondence, was  the  private  secretary  to  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and,  like  Yorick,  "  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest."    Lord  Alvanley  gives 
the  following  on  his  authority  : — 

"  Montrond  is  wonderful :  apoplexy  and 
gout  do  their  worst,  but  cannot  subdue  his 
spirits  and  esprit ;  he  killed  us  with  laugh- 
ing at  his  stories  about  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
death,  which,  though  it  deeply  afi'ected  him, 
has  still  its  ludicrous  side  ;  and  his  legacy  of 
a  stand-up  desk  to  write  at  did  not  soften 
his  natural  inclination  to  be  a  little  sarcas- 
tic. He  said  that  when  the  signature  to  the 
retractation  was  signed,  a  priest  declared  it 
was  a  miracle,  on  which  he  gravely  said  that 
he  had  already  known  of  just  such  another 
miracle — that  '  when  General  Gouvins  was 
killed,  he,  Montrond,  with  General  Latour 
Maubourg,  went  to  the  spot  where  he  lay, 
and  that  they  asked  the  only  person  who  had 
seen  the  catastrophe  how  it  occurred ;  this 
was  a  hussar  who  replied :  "  Le  boulet  I'a 
frappe,  et  il  n'avait  que  juste  le  temps  deme 
dire,  Prenez  ma  bourse  et  ma  montre ;  et  il 
est  mort !  " '  This  apologue,  as  you  may 
suppose,  was  like  a  shell  thrown  into  Dino's 
coterie." 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  his  patron 
Montrond  had  a  retractation  of  his  own  to 
make.     "  Apoplexy  and  the  gout," — or  pa- 


usual  work, 
in  Paris,  fast 
sinking  into  the  grave.     He  describes  his 
death  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton: — 


"  Having  so  long  known  his  antecedents, 
I  was  naturally  very  curious  to  learn  the 
tone  of  his  feelings  and  the  state  of  his  mind 
at  such  a  crisis,  more  particularly  as  I  had 
also  heard  that  his  head  was  as  clear  and  as 
collected  as  ever.     Three  or  four  days  back, 
when  it  was  said  to  him,  *  Prenez  bon  cour- 
age, vous  irez  peut-etre  mieux ;  assez  bien 
m^me  pour  sortir  en  voiture.'     He  replied, 
*  Qui,  je  sais  bien  la  voiture  dans  laquelle  je 
sortirai.*     Since   this,  I   find,  to   my  great 
surprise,  that  the  Due  de  Broglie  took  upon 
himself  to  operer  son  salut,  and  was  unceas- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of 
religion  ;  as  also  Madame  Hamelia,  who  is 
become  a  very  strict  devote.     The  same  effort 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  that  excellent 
woman  the  late  Duchesse  de  Broglie,  when 
Montrond  was  also  in  a  state  of  extreme 
danger.     She  came  and  prayed  by  his  bed- 
side, but  at  that  time  without  making  the 
slightest  effect  on  his  mind,  for  he  was  then 
convinced  he  should  recover,  and  by  dint  of 
his  own  energy.     I  remember  very  well  he 
afterwards  said  to  me,  *  J'aurais  tr^s  bien  pu 
mourir,  si  je  I'avois  voulu.'     Now  it  is  said 
that  he  has  shown  great  signs  of  religion 
and  contrition.     *  II  a  etd  administre,  et  il 
s'est  confesse  trois  fois.'    The  Abbe  Petit- 
pas  was  constantly  with  him,  and  during  his 
first  entretien  said  to  him,  *  Vous  avez  sans 
doute  dans  votre  tems  dit  beaucoup  de  plai- 
santeries  contre  la  religion.'    His  reply  was, 
*  Non,  jamais  ;  j'ai  toujours  vecu  en  bonne 
compagnie ; '  an  expression  which,  though 
by  no  means  true,  showed  his  good  worldly 
taste.     This   change  (for  I  will  not  call  it 
conversion)   is,   however,  very  remarkable, 
particularly  as  we  all  remember  that  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  dissuade  M.  de 
Talleyrand  from  signing  his  retractation  on 
his  death-bed,  and  then  turned  it  into  ridi- 
cule.    Enjin,  he  died  yesterday  in  what  the 
Catholics  call  odeur  de  saintete ;  he  desired 
the  crucifix  to  be  placed  at  his  bed's  head, 
and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  removed." 

The  duke's  comment  on  this  account  is  as 
follows :  "  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Montrond, 
but  pleased  that  he  died  a  Christian.  I  don't 
believe  that  these  sudden  death-bed  conver- 
sions are  of  good  example ;  but  it  is  better 
that  they  should  take  place  for  such  a  man 
as  he  was,  rather  than  not  at  all.  They  pro- 
duce some  effect  on  those  who  imitate  them, 
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and  the  few  who  admire  them.  I  don't  think 
that  his  last  moments  were  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  generality  of  the  society  at 
Paris  or  in  France,  who  rarely  think  seri- 
ously on  any  subject." 

Amongst  the  foreign  allies  of  the  Dandies 
was  Count  Matuscewic,  who  was  "  a  fast 
man"  before  the  phrase  was  well-established, 
for  he  apologizes  for  postponing  the  answer 
to  a  letter  till  "  his  Sunday  leisure,"  for 
the  following  reason :  "  On  any  other  day 
writing  forces  me  to  increase  my  pace  to 
cover,  or  to  incur  the  risks  of  being  too  late : 
you  have  been  yourself  pursuing  the  same 
sport,  therefore  I  trust  you  will  understand 
and  forgive  me."  The  count,  who  mingles 
politics  with  his  communications,  looks  at 
France  (in  1832)  from  an  eminently  Russian 
point  of  view :  "  Things,"  he  says,  "  look 
more  and  more  gloomy  in  France  ;  all  I  wish 
is,  that  no  power  would  attack  them,  nor 
act  upon  a  system  which  might  be  considered 
as  oppressive.  They  are  sure  to  have  a  blow- 
up in  a  short  time,  and  then  they  must  cut 
their  own  throats,  wliich  will  he  a  great  bless- 
ing to  Europe ;  or  attack  their  neighbors — 
in  which  case  they  will  meet  with  a  much 
stronger  and  much  more  successful  resistance 
than  they  seem  to  anticipate."  Scrope  Da- 
vies  (a  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  who  dedicated 
"  Parisina "  to  him)  tells  Mr.  Raikes  (at 
second-hand)  a  good  story  illustrative  of  the 
historical  knowledge  of  the  Welsh.  "  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  a  form 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  sent  down 
into  Wales,  to  be  read  in  all  churches  and 
chapels.  *  This  is  all  very  well,  perhaps,  for 
the  Charles  the  Second,'  said  the  Welsh;  *  but 
what  is  become  of  Charles  the  First  ? '  Of 
Cromwell  they  had  never  heard  a  syllable." 
They  are  better  informed  now,  for  the  Pem- 
brokeshire peasants  of  the  present  day  show 
the  mark  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  horse's  hoof 
in  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar  of  St. 
David's  Cathedral.  Lord  Rokeby  (the  late) 
and  Lord  Alvanley  both  write  to  Mr.  Raikes 
from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
The  first,  at  Rome,  says  "  the  Corso  looks 
like  a  patched  pair  of  breeches,  so  unlike 
the  gloom  and  filth  of  the  circumjacent 
palazzi"  and  mentions  the  discovery  of  a 
baker's  tomb  :  "  The  great  subject  of  discus- 
sion is,  whether  he  baked  his  rolls  for  Re- 
publicans or  Imperialists.  No  one  can  doubt 
his  profession,  as   the   whole   operation  is 
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kneaded  in  very  imperishable  bas-relief;  but 
the  quality  of  his  customers  divides  the 
critics.  Petre  thinks  one  way,  Visconti 
another."  Of  a  Dandy's  hardships  in  Rome 
Lord  Rokeby  (who,  however,  was  for  the 
time  a  cripple)  says,  "  Lady  Coventry  donne 
beaucoup  a  diner,  and  is  splendidly  estab- 
lished; the  only  inconvenience  for  me  is, 
that  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
steps  to  mount,  and  four  to  descend,  before 
one  arrives  in  her  presence,  and  all  in  the 
open  air."  Life  in  Naples  was  (and  is)  en- 
joyed at  Naples  on  easier  terms.  Lord  Al- 
vanley writes :  "  This  place  is  intended  for 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  go  easily 
down  the  inclined  plane.  Pleasing  but  quiet 
society,  plenty  of  gayety  out  of  doors  for  the 
eye,  and  very  good  cheer  in  the  house  for 
the  appetite,  and  perfect  liberty  to  do  what 
you  like  without  being  questioned.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world  here  are  glad  to  see  you 
if  you  come  to  them,  and  don't  come  if  you 
don't.  All  this,  and  in  air  perfumed  with 
orange-tiowers,  makes  existence  glide  away 
imperceptibly  and  easily  ;  I  have  got  a  house 
at  Castellamare  which  is  delicious,  in  the 
shade,  half-way  up  the  hill,  planted  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
vines,  with  a  terrazzo  that  commands  the 
whole  bay, — ^Vesuvius,  Ischia,  etc.  It  is  a 
perfect  Paradise  ;  but  the  evil  of  it  is,  I  am 
alone  in  it — no  Eve,  not  even  a  serpent  to 
tempt  me."  Lord  Alvanley,  like  most  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  "  the  watch-tower  of  the 
Dandies  "  (White's  clubhouse),  was  fond  of 
the  good  cheer  he  speaks  of.  In  his  boat  on 
the  Nile,  his  cook,  Achmet,  served  up  as  the 
first  dish  at  dinner,  **  the  patriarchal  lamb, 
roasted  whole,  and  though  it  looked  very 
like  a  dead  dog,  it  was  excellent."  Less 
doubtful  was  what  follows  :  "  I  am  living 
like  a  Sardanapalian.  Achmet  improves 
every  hour.  Certain  lambs'  tails,  as  big  as 
mufiins,  and  heads  as  small  as  French  rolls, 
broiled  with  Egyptian  onions,  and  an  agro 
dolce  sauce  of  lemons  and  fresh  sugar-cane, 
are  beyond  praise."  Other  pleasurable  ob- 
jects he  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  Nile  is  a  very  magnificent  river  in 
point  of  size,  but  the  water  is  deep  mud- 
color,  and  ofiends  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
blue  -^gean  and  Neapolitan  seas.  The  banks 
are  high  ;  and  as  the  country  is  a  dead  flat, 
you  see  nothing  but  the  villages  which  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  banks.     They  are  of  mud, 
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and  look  either  like  beehives,  sugar-houses, 
or  pig-styes.  The  country,  however,  is  be- 
yond belief  fertile,  bearing  three  and  four 
crops  a  year,  and  being  always  in  fruit  or 
flower.  The  date-trees  are  beautiful.  Wild 
birds  are  in  millions ;  pelicans  and  the 
graubal  white  dwarf  crane  are  the  most  seen, 
and  make  an  agreeable  contrast.  The  cli- 
mate is  delicious ;  the  air  quite  balmy  ;  and 
every  hour  as  I  go  south  I  more  completely 
cheat  the  winter.  The  Nile  water,  when  fil- 
tered, is  excellent ;  and  there  are  bottles 
here,  which  are  made  of  porous  earth,  called 
gurgoulets,  and  that  almost  ice  it  by  evap- 
oration." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  Lord  Alvanley's  experi- 
ence of  female  society  in  Egypt : — 

"  As  I  was  sitting  alone  after  dinner  yes- 
terday, having  given  my  dragomen  leave  to 
go  out,  and  no  one  speaking  Arabic  being 
at  home,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  two 
very  handsome  women,  Arabs — tall,  and 
with  the  peculiarly  beautiful  shaped  forms 
and  figures  for  which  they  are  famous.  They 
sat  down,  and,  after  wine,  cofl'ee,  and  a  pipe 
that  I  offered  them,  they  began  talking  to 
me  in  Arabic.  As  I  had  soon  exhausted  my 
little  stock  of  that  language,  we  came  to  a 
dead-lock  ;  nor  could  I  by  any  means  elicit 
who  had  sent  them.  They  were,  however, 
very  amiable  and  very  quiet ;  for,  as  it  was 
the  night,  I  could  not  send  them  away,  and 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  pass  the  evening 
with  them,  and  leave  them  to  sleep  on  the 
divan  when  I  went  to  bed.  This  they  did 
without  fuss  or  trouble.  I  locked  them  into 
the  drawing-room  ;  in  the  morning  opened 
the  door,  gave  them  backshish,  and  away 
they  went,  without  my  having  the  least  no- 
tion who  they  were." 

Letters  containing  this  sort  of  gossip,  with 
traits  of  manners  and  notes  of  travel,  fill  up 
about  one-third  of  the  correspondence, — the 
rest  is  almost  exclusively  political.  The 
Dandies  generally  were  great  alarmists,  and 
in  political  matters  looked  at  every  thing  en 
noir.  With  them  something  terrible  was  al- 
ways going  to  happen,  and  above  all  things 
they  deprecated  change.  One  of  the  gloom- 
iest of  the  set  was  Harcourt  King,  who  finds 
fault  with  the  government  of  Charles  the 
Tenth  for  not  using  more  repressive  meas- 
ures. *'The  system  of  non-intervention," 
he  says,  "  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  it 
has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  yield  to 
popular  clamor.  Mankind  have  been  gov- 
erned but  by  force,  and  I  defy  all  the  exist- 
ing wiseacres  to  find  out  any  other  means. 


Que  le  diahle  empeste  les  Philantropes ! — they 
will  overturn  every  thing  with  their  absurd 
theories."    The  same  gentleman  is  equally 
uneasy  about  the  policy  of  English  states- 
men.    "  Forbearance  and  submission  have 
been  too  long  Vordre  du  jour.     The  invasion 
of  Spain  was  undertaken  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  wishes.     The  Russians  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  the  Turks  in  spite  of  us.    And 
now  the  French,  without  saying   'by  your 
leave,'  take   possession  of  a  vast   country, 
which  gives  them  the  sceptre  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (Algiers  to  wit)  !     Next  will  come 
the  Americans,  who  have  long  cast  a  wistful 
eye  to   that  question,  as  likewise  the  Rus- 
sians, and  then  we  shall  open  our  eyes  and 
discover  that  our  policy  has  been  bad.     It  is 
really  heart-breaking  to  reflect  how  the  Brit- 
ish name  has  sunk  in  public  estimation  all 
over  Europe,  and  how  British  influence  has 
dwindled."    Et  cetera.     There  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff,  which  shows 
that  if  Mr.  Harcourt  King  aimed  at  being 
the  political  mouthpiece  of  the  Dandies,  his 
political  knowledge  had  not,  like  Dandyism, 
been  studied  as  **  a  Science."    But  such  was 
not  the  case.     Mr.  Raikes  himself  was  the 
man  whose  political  information  was  worth 
communicating,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
I  abundantly  testified.     From  1837   to   1846, 
!  Mr.  Raikes  lived  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  the 
I  current  events  of  that  period  form  the  sub- 
:  jects  of  his  letters  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
i  lington's  replies.     We  may  quote  from  these 
i  without  much  necessity  for  comment,  though 
I  such  themes  as  the  Pritchard  affair,  and  the 
1  Spanish  marriages,  are  now  nothing  more 
than  "  auld  warld  stories."    The  "  Question 
d'Orient,"  which  so  nearly  provoked  a  war 
!  between  England  and  France  in  1840, — and 
!  may  yet  again  be  the  cause  of  difference, — is 
not  of  so  fleeting  a  nature.  While  the  subject 
\  was  still  in  abeyance,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton wrote : — 
i 

i  "  I  understood  that  as  far  back  as  August 
last,  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  renew 
the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  what  is 
called  the  *  Question  d'Orient '  on  a  new  basis, 

I  which  should  be  put  in  terms  satisfactory  to 
France;  and  that  the  king  ofthe  French  should 
be  asked  to  join  in  them.  I  never  heard  ofthe 

'  result.  I  can  understand  that  France  might 
think  that  her  interests  and  views  were  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to  in  the  first  negotiation, 
and  in  that  subsequently  proposed.  But  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
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cause  for  offence  in  any  of  these  transactions  ; 
but  whether  there  is  cause  for  offence  or  not, 
nations  may  quarrel  and  go  to  war  upon  ques- 
tions solely  of  interest  and  claim  compensa- 
tion. But  I  never  heard  of  a  nation  claiming 
compensation  from  a  third  party ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  France,  claiming  compensation 
from  England,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
should  claim  it  from  the  Porte." 

When  the  question  was  approaching  a  set- 
tlement the  duke  said : — 

"  I  believe  I  know  as  much  of  the  Eastern 
Question  as  any  one  individual  not  con- 
cerned in  the  negotiation  of  it.  There  have 
been  many  mistakes,  and  much  mismanage- 
ment, on  both  sides,  in  the  negotiation.  The 
original  error  between  England  and  France 
was  to  suppose  that  these  two  nations,  both 
maritime,  both  commercial,  both  manufac- 
turing, both  having  capital,  both  having  and 
still  seeking  colonial  dependencies,  could  be 
what  is  termed  intimate  allies.  The  intimacy 
must  always  have  been  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  cat  and  the  mouse ;  each  watching 
every  step  of  the  other,  each  complaining  of 
every  advantage  enjoyed,  and  most  particu- 
larly of  every  one  taken  by  the  other.  The 
truth  of  this  Eastern  Question  is,  that  both 
nations  were  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
it  very  much  upon  the  plan  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty  of  July,  1840.  I  am  certain  of  one 
thing:  the  Eastern  Question  never  could 
have  been  settled  till  Mehemet  Ali  should 
be  turned  out  of  Syria.  But  both  parties, 
that  is  to  say  each  of  the  nations,  looked  to 
the  acquirement  of  some  advantage  in  the 
negotiation  and  settlement  of  the  question. 
England  has  been  the  successful  party.  This 
is  the  result  of  which  France  has  to  com- 
plain ;  all  the  rest  is  matter  of  form,  of  which 
the  legislature  and  people  of  both  countries 
have  a^  right,  an  equal  right,  to  complain. 
My  opinion  is,  that  France  and  England  at 
peace,  respecting  each  other,  and  each  the 
rights  of  the  other,  are  strong  enough  to 
preserve  the  general  peace,  and  to  prevent 
the  oppression  of  the  weak  of  this  world  by 
the  strong.  ^  But  if  it  is  endeavored  to  carry 
further  the  intercourse  between  these  rivals, 
for  every  thing  interesting  to  the  prosperity, 
the  ambition,  and  the  vanity  of  a  nation, 
they  must  quarrel,  and  their  quarrel  must 
deluge  the  world  in  blood." 

And  again,  on  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  France  and  England,  the  duke 
thus  expresses  himself:  "We  may  do  each 
other,  and  the  world,  a  great  deal  of  injury 
by  our  quarrels ;  and  thus  we  shall  do  bet- 
ter to  remain  on  terms.  I  do  not  mean  as 
if  we  were  lovers  j  but  as  two  nations  which 


respect  each  other,  or  even  as  two  individuals. 
The  armed  peace,  as  it  is  called,  is  nonsense." 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Raikes  that  he 
saw  through  the  character  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who,  he  says,  "  slipped  into  his  seat  like  a 
thief  in  the  night ;  who  then  gave  promises 
which  he  has  since  constantly  eluded ;  who, 
solely  intent  upon  increasing  his  own  power, 
when  his  people  asked  for  bread,  has  given 
them  a  stone  ;  and  who,  having  himself  be- 
gun by  singing  the  Marseillaise,  now  orders 
his  troops  to  cut  down  those  who  repeat  the 
chorus.  The  king,"  he  says,  in  another 
place,  desires  the  preservation  of  peace  as 
synonymous  with  the  preservation  of  his 
throne. 

"  He  has  incurred  immense  expenses  at 
"Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  etc.  The  Civil 
List  is  at  this  moment  sixty  millions  in  debt. 
Almost  all  his  quarrels  with,  or  separations 
from,  his  ministers,  arise  from  this  source. 
He  has  compiled  above  fifty  projects  of  pri- 
vate ways  and  means  to  fill  his  coffers.  Ap- 
panages for  children  ;  exchanges  of  forest 
lands  for  others  belonging  to  the  crown, 
which  have  a  benefit  in  his  favor ;  inspec- 
tions of  public  works,  which  give  him  a  sur- 
plus on  the  grants,  etc.  These  demands  and 
expenditures  have  driven  M.  Humanntohis 
wits'  end,  and  hence  the  daily  reports  of  his 
resignation,  and  a  break-up  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  not  a  bad  guardian  of  the  public 
purse.  The  king  said  of  him,  *  C'est  un  vrai 
Cerbere  assis  sur  la  Caisse ; '  and.,  indeed, 
he  must  have  a  bitter  time  of  it.  The  royal 
family  and  court  party  are  now  so  confident 
of  passing  the  bill,  that  they  no  longer  think 
disguise  at  all  necessary ;  and  your  grace 
will  hardly  believe  that,  the  other  day,  when 
the  son  of  the  late  Baron  de  Talleyrand,  a 
young  man  of  ability,  who  has  been  appointed 
attache  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna,  called  on 
Madame  Adelaide  previous  to  his  departure 
to  ask  her  commands,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness said  to  him,  '  You  will  say  at  Vienna, 
that  we  are  enchanted  to  have  carried  the 
Fortifications.  We  know  we  have  no  right 
to  the  post  we  hold,  but  are  determined  to 
maintain  it,  and  have  taken  such  measures 
as  will  preclude  our  undergoing  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  the  exiled  family.' " 

Innumerable  were  the  traps  laid  by  Louis 
Philippe  for  the  peers  to  obtain  their  votes  on 
this  Fortification  Bill.  "  Amongst  other 
lures,"  says  Mr.  Raikes,  "is  that  which  gained 

the  adhesion  of  General  C .   Mademoiselle 

Noblet,his  mistress,  had  long  been  dismissed 
from  the  theatre,  but  a  royal  order,  given 
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for  her  re-admission  and  engagement  on 
very  favorable  terms,  won  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  vote  of  her  gallant  protector." 

On  the  durability  of  "  the  throne  of  July  " 
Mr.  Raikes  made  in  1842,  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

"  This  family  has  gained  no  hold  in  the 
country :  where  they  are  not  positively  dis- 
liked, they  are  looked  upon  with  perfect  in- 
difference. They  have  not  the  prestige  of 
legitimacy  to  secure  them  a  few  followers  of 
divine  right,  and  their  mendicant  marriages 
have  proved  that  they  had  lost  their  caste 
abroad,  which  has  not  raised  them  in  public 
estimation.  The  future  prospect  of  an  in- 
fant king  and  an  inefficient  regent  afford  lit- 
tle idea  of  security  for  a  country  where  party 
spirit  rules  in  so  many  forms,  and  all  the 
great  links  of  society  are  denaturalized  and 
disjointed — a  country  where  there  is  no  aris- 
tocracy to  surround  the  throne,  no  combina- 
tion of  talent  and  patriotism  to  support  it. 
Add  to  this,  a  treasury  exhausted  by  past 
profusion,  a  violent  demoralized  press,  and 
a  dark  spirit  of  egotism  which  pervades  all 
classes  ;  while  the  nation  still  writhes  under 
the  mortification  which  the  foreign  policy 
of  Louis  Philippe  has  entailed  upon  France. 
The  army  is  numerous  and  formidable  ;  but 
a  great  part  of  this  force  is  engrossed  by  the 
occupation  of  Algiers  and  the  garrison  of 
Paris.  This  army  is  now  composed  not  so 
much  of  conscripts  as  of  paid  substitutes 
from  the  lowest  classes — hired  adventurers, 
who  take  to  the  military  life  as  a  speculation, 
and  are  disappointed  at  finding  how  little 
chance  it  affords  of  promotion  or  emolument 
under  this  pacific  system.  They  have  no 
attachment  to  any  family  or  government: 
they  would  readily  prefer  that  which  offered 
the  best  chance  of  reward  and  advancement 
to  themselves." 

Mr.  Raikes  made  mention  of  the  proposed 
Spanish  marriages  some  years  before  their 
occurrence,  though  the  intended  husband  of 
the  Infanta  was  not  at  that  time  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  but  the  Due  d'Aumale.  Dur- 
ing the  insurrection  in  Spain  (July,  1843), 
Mr.  Raikes  tells  the  following  curious  story : 

"  A  person  who  is  really  well  informed  on 
these  matters  told  me  last  night  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  of  proceedings  chalked 
out  here,  and  sent  to  the  Juntas.  It  cer- 
tainly bears  a  great  feature  of  probability, 
after  what  we  already  know  ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  right  to  submit  it  to  your  grace's  at- 
tention. In  the  case,  then,  that  Espartero 
should  bo  defeated,  and  his  retreat  back  to 
Madrid  intercepted  and  cut  off,  it  is  planned 
that  the  insurgent  party  should  make  Vicoup 


de  main  on  Madrid,  and  endeavor  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  young  queen.  This  being  ac- 
complished, they  are  to  declare  her  mnjesty, 
and  establish  a  new  government.  In  the 
mean  time,  Christine  will  be  despatched  from 
hence,  as  called  by  the  nation,  to  aid  her 
daughter  with  her  maternal  care  and  advice. 
Once  arrived  there,  she  is  of  course  pledged 
to  promote  and  bring  about  her  marriage 
with  the  Due  d'Aumale.  And,  when  a  formal 
proposal  to  that  effect  shall  arrive  from  Spain, 
his  majesty,  Louis  Philippe  will  hold  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment,  and  declare  that  he 
never  had  any  share  in  the  business  !  The 
most  curious  part  of  the  story  is,  that  Chris- 
tine is  very  unwilling  to  play  her  part  in  the 
comedy.  She  has  had  no  objection  to  lend 
her  name  ;  she  has  advanced  certain  sums 
as  scantily  as  she  could  ;  but  she  is  extremely 
averse  to  going  back  to  Spain,  and  embroil- 
ing herself  with  these  contending  factions, 
who  would  very  soon  demand  an  account  of 
her  previous  stewardship,  and  make  her  dis- 
gorge a  large  portion  of  her  ill-gotten  wealth 
and  plunder.  It  is  known  that  she  brought 
with  her  out  of  that  country  twelve  Madeira 
bottles,  carefully  sealed,  and  passed  as  such 
in  her  baggage,  which  were  filled  with  every 
sort  of  precious  stones  taken  from  the  crown 
jewels  and  different  palaces  belonging  to  the 
royal  family.  Thus  do  matters  stand  at 
present;  and  the  Due  d'Aumale  has  been 
called  away  from  his  little  laurels  in  Algeria 
to  wait  the  tide  of  events  in  Paris." 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  for  only  a 
word  on  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  pamphlet, 
the  motive  for  the  publication  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ascribes  to  an  inordinate 
desire  for  popularity.  What  but  that,  he 
asks,  "  could  have  induced  a  man  in  his  sta- 
tion, a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  the  son  of 
the  king,  of  high  rank  and  pretensions  in 
that  profession  of  the  service,  to  write  and 
publish  such  a  production — an  invitation  and 
provocation  to  war,  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner  such  as  has  been  disclaimed  by  the 
civilized  portions  of  mankind  !  "  But,  says 
the  duke  in  another  letter,  **  I  don't  think 
that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville's  pamphlet.  It  is  con- 
sidered with  ridicule  rather  than  with  irrita- 
tion." And,  in  proof  of  the  latter  assertion, 
his  grace  naively  adds  :  "  A  paper  entitled 
Punch  (!)  has  published  a  capital  article 
upon  it  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  which  was 
published  in  the  Observer  of  last  Sunday.  I 
will  send  it  to  you  if  I  can  get  it.  It  appears 
to  me  that  that  article  expresses  the  general 
feeling."  As,  without  doubt,  it  did ;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  duke  did  not 
subscribe  to  "  the  paper  entitled  Punch"  in- 
stead of  taking  in  its  wisdom  through  a  filter. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
EMPERORS  AND  EMPIRES. 


What  is  an  emperor  ?  We  hear  so  much 
of  emi3erors  and  empires  now-a-days,  that 
one  cannot  help  asking  in  what  emperors 
and  empires  difier  from  kings  and  king- 
doms ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Europe  contained  a  sovereign  who  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  as  *'  the  emperor." 
He  was  solemnly  called  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  familiarly  called  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, but  neither  addition  was  needed. 
There  was  but  one  emperor,  and  that  title 
alone  distinguished  him  from  everybody  else. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  Europe 
and  America  have  seen  emperors  of  Austria, 
Brazil,  Elba,  Hayti,  of  the  French,  and  of 
All  the  Russias.  And  all  of  these,  except 
the  last,  are  creations  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. A  man  need  not  be  very  old  to  re- 
member an  elected  Roman  emperor,  bal- 
anced by  no  rival  except  him  of  Muscovy. 
All  the  rest — France,  Hayti,  Austria,  etc. — 
ai^e  mere  upstarts  of  yesterday.  What  do 
a^  of  them  mean  by  their  new-fangled  titles  ? 

"  Emperor,"  ''  imperator,"  we  need  not 
say,  simply  means  *'  commander."  As  the 
Roman  State  gradually  changed  from  a  re- 
public to  a  monarchy,  "  imperator  "  was  one 
of  the  titles  which  the  embryo  sovereign  as- 
sumed as  more  modest  and  less  offensive 
than  that  of  king.  Caesar  Augustus  was 
imperator  in  his  military,  Princeps  in  his 
civil  character ;  but  the  worst  tyrants  of  the 
old  Roman  monarchy  did  not  venture  to  as- 
sume the  hated  title  of  Rex.  As  the  Roman 
State  became  more  definitely  monarchic,  and 
as  barbarian  kings  began  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  its  affairs,  the  title  of  imperator, 
originally  that  of  a  republican  magistrate, 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  something  superior 
to  Rex,  and  became  the  peculiar  possession 
of  the  Lord  of  Rome,  old  or  new.  As  the 
empire  became  Christian,  a  sacred  character 
began  to  be  thrown  over  the  sovereign,  and 
the  imperial  title  was  confined  to  princes 
consecrated  in  St.  Peter's  or  in  St.  Sophia 
by  the  Western  or  by  the  Eastern  Patriarch. 
Down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  no  man  in 
the  West  called  himself  emperor  who  had 
not  received  the  papal  consecration  at  Rome. 
Without  it  he  might  be  King  of  Germany, 
even  King  of  the  Romans,  but  not  "Ro- 
manorura  Imperator  semper  Augustus." 
The  last  duly  crowned  emperor  was  Freder- 


ick III.  Maximilian,  who  was  never  crowned 
at  Rome,  devised  the  new  title  of  Emperor 
Elect ;  Charles  V.  broke  the  local  spell  by 
an  irregular  coronation  at  Bologna ;  and  his 
successors,  down  to  Francis  II.  ventured  to 
call  themselves  emperors  by  virtue  of  what 
had  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the  merely 
royal  consecration  at  Aachen.  So,  in  the 
East,  the  emperor  was  he  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  and  was  crowned  in  St. 
Sophia.  Emperors,  to  be  sure,  reigned  at 
Nicsea,  Trebizond,  Cyprus,  and  Thessalon- 
ica,  but  they  were  still  in  then-  own  eyes 
Roman  emperors — pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  the  New  Rome,  and  anxious  to  occupy 
it  on  the  first  opportunity.  Nor  has  this 
last  class  of  emperors  ceased  even  now.  It 
is  hard  to  see  on  what  other  ground  the  im- 
perial title  is  borne  by  the  sovereign  of  All 
the  Russias. 

Thus,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  emperor  had  a  definite  meaning. 
The  emperor  was  the  prince  who,  at  least  by 
a  legal  fiction,  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
ancient  Csesars.  "  Imperator  "  was  distinct- 
ive title  enough.  If  it  must  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  any  thing,  "Romanorum"  was 
the  only  possible  addition.  The  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias  first  broke  through  this 
rule.  Then  came  the  whole  mob  of  Emper- 
ors of  the  French,  Emperors  of  Hayti,  Aus- 
tria, Elba,  and  the  rest  of  them — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  barbarian  potentates  to 
whom  it  has  always  been  usual  to  give  the 
imperial  title  by  a  sort  of  analogy.  It  is 
clear  that  all  these  potentates  are  not  em- 
perors in  the  ancient  sense.  What  we  want 
to  know  is,  what  any  one  of  them  means  by 
calling  himself  an  emperor  ? 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  Francis  Joseph  of 
Lorraine  each  calls  himself  an  emperor,  they 
do  not  use  the  word  in  exactly  the  same 
sens'e.  One  is  the  impersonation  of  novelty 
and  revolution.  He  is  a  whole  democracy 
rolled  up  into  a  single  body,  and  capable  of 
being  covered  by  a  single  cocked  hat.  The 
other  at  least  gives  himself  out  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  every  thing  ancient  and  vener- 
able. His  Imperial,  Royal,  Archducal,  and 
Apostolic  Majesty  is  the  very  pink  of  per- 
fection in  the  way  of  legitimacy  and  divine 
right.  To  carry  all  his  crowns  with  any  sort 
of  grace,  he  has  need  of  as  many  heads  as 
an  Indian  idol.     France,  as  far  as  we  can 
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make  out,  is  called  an  empire  because  its 
government  is  new,  revolutionary,  grounded, 
as  we  are  told,  on  the  popular  will.  Aus- 
tria, as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  called  an 
empire  because  its  government  professes  to 
be  ancient  and  legitimate  —  grounded  on 
rights  so  venerable  that  nobody  can  trace 
their  beginning.  France  is  called  an  empire 
rather  than  a  kingdom  because  all  local  di- 
visions have  been  obliterated;  because  its 
people  are  supposed  to  be  more  strictly  one 
than  any  other  in  Europe  ;  because  its  terri- 
tory is,  in  fact,  simply  a  province  attached 
to  one  overweening  city.  Austria  is  called 
an  empire  because  local  differences  are 
stronger  there  than  anywhere  else,  because 
the  empire  is  a  bundle  of  various  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages — a  collection  of  king- 
doms, duchies,  counties,  which  its  sovereign 
can  only  hope  to  govern  either  by  sheer 
force  or  else  after  something  of  a  Federal 
fashion.  Louis  Napoleon  is  emperor,  so  he 
tells  us,  because  the  French  people  willed  to 
make  him  so.  Francis  Joseph  is  emperor,  so 
he  tells  us,  because  nobody  ever  made  him, 
but  because  his  forefathers  came  of  them- 
selves. As  for  the  rest,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, we  imagine,  calls  himself  so  as  being, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  representative  of 
the  old  Eastern  emperors — perhaps  as  hav- 
ing at  least  succeeded  to  their  place  as  the 
chief  potentate  in  communion  with  the  East- 
ern Church.  The  empire  of  Elba  existed 
for  a  few  months  that  the  First  Napoleon 
might  not  lose  his  title  along  with  his  power. 
The  empire  of  Hayti,  we  imagine,  arose  be- 
cause the  empire  of  France  arose  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  fair  that  the  empire  of  France 
should  fall  out  of  sympathy  with  the  empire 
of  Hayti.  The  empire  of  Brazil  is,  as  far 
as  its  title  goes,  the  most  puzzling  of  any  ; 
but  we  believe  that  its  present  sovereign  is 
by  far  the  most  respectable  of  the  imperial 
class. 

Then,  again,  we  commonly  use  the  adjec- 
tive "  imperial "  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
we  do  not  use  the  substantive  "  emperor." 
Our  own  sovereign  is,  indeed,  happily  not 
called  empress  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  we  speak  of  the  British  Empire  and  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  So  we  often  use 
the  word  "  imperial "  as  distinguished  from 
"  colonial  "  or  "  provincial."  This  is  the 
very  opposite  to  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  and  rather  approaches  to  the  Austrian, 


The  British  Empire  is  something  which  in- 
cludes the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  a  vast  deal  more  besides.  The 
Imperial  Parliament  is  something  distin- 
guished both  from  the  existing  colonial  par- 
liaments and  assemblies  and  from  the  par- 
ticular parliaments  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  which  existed  before  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms.  Again,  at  the  other  end 
of  Europe,  we  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
speak  of  the  sultan  as  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
but  we  always  speak  of  the  "  Ottoman  Em- 
pire," and,  when  an  adjective  is  wanted,  we 
always  call  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  sul- 
tan "imperial,"  never  "royal."  This  may 
be  partly  in  the  vague  way  in  which  we  freely 
apply  the  title  to  barbaric  potentates  in  Mo- 
rocco, China,  and  elsewhere — partly,  because 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  like  the  Austrian,  is 
an  assemblage  of  various  and  discordant 
nations — partly,  because  the  Grand  Turk,  as 
de  facto  master  of  the  New  Rome,  comes 
nearer  to  an  emperor  in  the  old  sense  than 
any  other  prince  in  Europe  till  the  Old  Rome 
t)nce  more  welcomes  an  Italian  sovereign. 
In  the  East,  the  Ottoman  sultans  have  al- 
ways been  looked  on  as  the  successors  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  Even  before  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  Timour  made  war  upon 
Bajazet  under  the  strange  title  of  "  Ca?sar 
of  Rome ;  "  and,  unless  they  have  changed 
their  language  very  lately,  the  Persians  to 
this  day,  know  the  Ottomans  of  Byzantium 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Romans. 
Sultan  Abd-al-Aziz  is  certainly  de  facto  em- 
peror of  the  East ;  and  if  he  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  be  baptized  and  crowned  in 
St.  Sophia,  probably  his  Orthodox  subjects 
would  accept  him  as  such  dejure  with  more 
willingness  than  they  would  any  importation 
from  Bavaria  or  Saxe-Coburg. 

Now  this  title  of  "  emperor  "  and  "  em- 
pire "  in  most  cases  is  a  mere  title.  We 
know  very  well  what  Louis  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte is,  by  whatever  name  he  may  choose  to 
call  himself.  The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to 
cause  us  to  make  an  addition  or  two  to  our 
Greek  Lexicon.  The  Greek  translation  of 
"  emperor  "  in  the  old  sense  was  paatTievg — 
in  the  new  sense  it  is  n'pawof ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction which  Aristotle  drew  long  ago  be- 
tween (iacikevg  and  Tvpavvoc  remains  just  as 
true  as  when  he  drew  it.  But  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  "  emperor  "  by  the 
Archdukes  of  Austria  is  a  practical  evil.     It 
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perverts  botli  past  history  and  modern  poli- 
tics, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  as- 
sumed with  the  intention  of  perverting  both. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to 
talk  of  the  empire  of  Austria  as  something 
ancient,  venerable,  and  conservative,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  really  is,  an  upstart  imposture 
not  yet  sixty  years  old.  Nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  the  house  of  Austria  has  been 
a  great  house  for  three  hundred  years  and 
more.  But  so  has  the  house  of  Bourbon ; 
yet  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  Bourbon  Empire 
or  an  Emperor  of  Bourbon.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  a  great  many  Princes 
of  Austria  have  been  elected  and  crowned 
emperors.  But  so  have  many  Princes  of 
Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Luxemburg, 
Bohemia,  and  elsewhere ;  yet  nobody  ever 
called  Frederick  II.  Emperor  of  Swabia,  or 
our  own  countryman.  Earl  Richard,  Emperor 
or  King  of  Cornwall.  The  Archdukes  of 
Austria  were  for  several  generations  always 
elected  emperors,  but  they  were  always 
elected,  and,  when  elected,  they  were  not 
called  emperors  of  Austria.  In  the  last  cen-^ 
tury,  Maria  Theresa,  till  her  husband  was 
elected  emperor,  was  always  called  Queen 
(or  King)  of  Hungary,  that  being  her  high- 
est hereditary  title.  Even  after  her  hus- 
band's election  she  was  commonly  called  the 
Empress-Queen — Empress  of  Germany  (for- 
mally of  "  the  Romans ")  as  wife  of  the 
elected  Emperor — Queen  of  Hungary  by  her 
own  hereditary  right  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  "When  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
dropped  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  Napoleon, 
the  then  elective  emperor,  Francis  II.,  did 
not  choose  to  sink  into  a  mere  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  accord- 
ingly devised  the  unheard-of  title  of  heredi- 
tary Emperor  of  Austria — a  title,  according 
to  all  existing  precedents,  as  absurd  as  an 
hereditary  Emperor  of  Hesse-Homburg. 

But  the  formal  absurdity  has  not  been 
without  its  practical  use.  Up  to  1806,  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary 
was  regularly  elected  emperor,  but  nobody 
supposed  that  the  emperor  as  emperor,  or  the 
archduke  as  archduke,  had  any  sort  of  au- 
thority in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Up  to 
1806,  there  was  a  German  or  Roman,  not  an 
Austrian  Empire  ;  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror as  emperor  was  confined  to  his  nomi- 
nal suzerainty  over  the  German  princes. 
Hungary,  though  the  emperor  was  her  king. 


had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  empire. 
But  as  soon    as   an  emperor   and   empire 
"  of  Austria "   were   extemporized,  a   local 
habitation  was  to  be  found  for  them.     The 
"  empire  "  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  Arch- 
duchy ;  a  new  meaning  was  invented  for  the 
word  "  Austria,"  and  the  map   of  Europe 
was  altered  accordingly.     In  a   map  of  the 
last  century  you  see  Germany  and  Hungary 
each  marked  as  two  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Europe  ;  if  Austria  is  marked  at  all,  it  is 
marked  just  like  Saxony  or  Bavaria,  only  as 
a  subdivision  of  the  greater  whole   called 
Germany.     In  a  modern  map  we  see  the  ut- 
terly new  apparition  of  "  Austria  "  as  itself 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Europe,  and 
with  its  name  running  right  across  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary.    Now,  up  to  1806,  the  word 
"Austria,"  as  a  geographical  term,  meant 
simply  the  Duchy  of  Austria.     Nobody  had 
ever  heard  of  an  Austrian  Empire  or  an  Aus- 
trian Monarchy — nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
Hungary  as  a  province  of  Austria.  One  heard, 
indeed,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
but  the  house  of  Austria  reigned  in  Hungary 
just  as  the  house  of  Hanover  reigned  in 
England.     Hungary  was  no  more  a  province 
of  Austria  than  England  was  a  province  of 
Hanover.    But  since  the  invention  of  an 
Austrian  Empire,  that  empire  has  been  held 
to  include  Hungary.     Hungary  is  part  of 
Austria,  a  province  of  Austria,  a  portion  of 
the  "  Austrian  Monarchy."     That  all  this  is 
contrary  to  all  law  and  history  is  evident ; 
but  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  enabled  its  owner  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  in  two  ways.     First, 
he  gets  his  new-fangled  empire  of  Austria 
confounded  with  the  old  elective  empire  of 
Germany,  and  so  beguiles  Germans  into  be- 
lieving that  the  interests  of  Germany  are  in- 
volved in  the  selfish  interests  of  Austria. 
Secondly,  as  an  empire  must  be  supposed  to 
have  some  extent  on  the  map — some  extent 
bigger  than  an   archduchy — he    persuades 
Europe  that  Hungary,  which  never  was  a 
part  of  the  old  German  or  Roman  Empire, 
is  actually  a  part  of  the  new  Austrian  Em- 
pire.    We  are  quite  indifierent  to  the  mere 
title.     The  Duke  of  Austria  has   our  full 
leave  to  call  himself  emperor,  and  so  has  the 
Duke  of  Baden. or  the  Prince  of  Lichten- 
stein ;  all  we  ask  is,  that  the  independent 
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K.ingdom  of  Hungary,  which  never  was  a 
fief  of  Caesar  himself,  be  not  looked  on  as 
part  of  the  "  Empire  of  Austria  "  any  more 
than  of  the  empire  of  Baden  or  the  empire 
of  Lichtenstein.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
assumption  of  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor 
by  the  Austrian  dukes  has  utterly  blinded 
Europe  to  the  true  nature  of  the  relations 
between  those  dukes  and  their  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  has  blinded  Europe  to  the  jug- 
gle by  which  the  utterly  modern  state  of 
"  Austria  "  (in  the  modern  sense)  contrives 
at  once  to  identify  itself  with  the  old  Ger- 
man or  Roman  Empire,  and  to  claim  powers 
and  territories  to  which  that  empire  never 
pretended.  The  Austrian  Empire,  the  sup- 
posed embodiment  of  antiquity,  legitimacy, 
and  divine  right,  is,  in  truth,  a  very  recent 
and  a  very  impudent  imposture.  A  strong 
Germany,  as  a  bulwark  against  France — a 
strong  Hungary,  as  a  bulwark  against  Russia 
— ^is  what  we  all  must  desire  to  see.  But  the 
empire  of  Austria,  in  the  sense  of  Francis 
Joseph,  simply  prevents  the  existence  of 
either.  An  empire  made  up  of  Hungary 
and  its  dependencies,  Bohemia,  a  bit  of 
Germany,  a  bit  of  Poland,  a  bit  of  Italy,  has 
no  natural  cohesion.  Its  union  is  not  a 
source  of  strength  but  of  weakness.  As  it 
is,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  in- 


sulted with  the  name  of  a  province  of  Aus- 
tria, much  as  if  Denmark  were  to  be  called  a 
province  of  Holstein.  Take  the  other  alter- 
native. If  the  king  of  Hungary,  like  the 
king  of  Denmark,  identified  himself  with  his 
greatest  kingdom  and  reigned  in  its  capital, 
we  should  presently  hear  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Duchy  of  Austria,  just  as  wo  now  do 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein. 
The  Hungarians  do  not  ask  for  separation ; 
for  they  only  ask  for  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  separation  is  not  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  Austrians  do  not  ask  for  separation,  be- 
cause they  would  fain  be  a  dominant  race 
and  have  Hungary  for  a  subject  province. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  can  be 
kept  together  without  hurting  the  interests 
of  one  or  the  other.  If  there  is  a  way,  let 
us  by  all  means  hear  of  it,  as  it  may  save 
much  commotion  and  bloodshed.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  "  Reichsrath  "  of  an 
"  Austrian  Empire,"  with  Hungary  for  one 
of  its  "  provinces,"  is  such  a  way,  but  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  another.  Still  there 
are  times  when  union  is  weakness,  and  when 
separation  is  strength.  Possibly  such  cases 
may  be  seen  at  this  moment  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 


AFFLICTIONS   SELDOM   COME   SINGLY. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions. 

A   TRIFLING   GOOD  AT   THE  EXPENSE  OF  MUCH 
BLOOD   AND   TREASURE. 

Captain.    We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of 
ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 
Hamlet.     Two    thousand  souls   and  twenty 
thousand  ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw. 

ENCOURAGEMENT   TO    ENTERPRISE. 

Some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event — 
A  thought  which,  quarter'd  hath  but  one  part  i 

wisdom 
And  ever  three  parts  coward. 


A  NICE   SENSE  OF  HONOR  INSPIRES  CONTEMPT 
OF   DANGER. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince  *  — 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puff'd 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event : 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure, 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  he  great, 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honor's  at  the  stake. 

1  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

That  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  ;  fight  for  a  plot, 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 

To  hide  the  slaiti. 

— Hamlet,  Act  IV, 

*  Fortinbras. 
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AN  EMPEROR  OUT  OF  HARNESS. 


From  Kobin  Goodfellow. 
AN  EMPEROR  OUT  OF  HARNESS. 

Daily  throughout  the  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  summer  months,  a  richly  or- 
namented carriage,  drawn  by  magnificent 
horses,  may  be  seen  going  at  a  foot  pace 
through  the  streets  of  the  old  and  the  new 
town  in  that  glorious  old  regal  residence, 
Prague.  The  coachman,  in  a  fanciful  livery, 
consisting  of  buckled  shoes  and  white  stock- 
ings, short  velvet  breeches,  yellow  coat,  and 
a  gigantic  three-cornered  hat  on  his  pow- 
dered head,  sits  in  his  majesty  aloft  on  his 
seat.  There  is  no  one  inside  the  carriage  ; 
but  no  great  distance  oflF,  on  the  pavement, 
you  may  notice  a  footman  with  largely  de- 
veloped calves,  in  the  same  livery  as  the 
coachman  wears,  and  two  gentlemen  in  plain 
civilian  clotliing,  evidently  the  owners  of  the 
carriage.  The  passers-by,  on  the  right  and 
left,  respectfully  salute  one  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen— he  is  a  little  gray-headed  old  man 
— .the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria.  His 
companion  is  one  of  his  chamberlains,  who 
also  performs  the  duty  of  private  keeper. 

Ferdinand  I.,  although  now  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  from  the  earliest  period 
weak,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  is,  however, 
any  thing  but  awkward  in  his  movements. 
Incessant  labor  in  his  youth  formed  the 
germ  of  his  sickliness  ;  and  when  he  became 
emperor,  in  1835,  he  was  so  weakly,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  that  his  disease  was  speed- 
ily anticipated.  But  he  recovered  more  and 
more  with  growing  years,  and  this  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  circumstance  that,  after 
ascending  the  throne,  he  did  little  more  than 
represent  monarchy ;  and  all  business  prior 
to  March,  1848,  was  administered  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  composed  of  Archduke  Louis, 
Prince  Metternich,  and  Count  Kolowrat. 

The  old  emperor's  head  displays  what  is 
called  the  true  Ferdinandian  type — a  large 
projecting  forehead,  a  face  almost  pointed  at 
the  chin,  pouting  lips,  and  a  long,  straight 
nose,  that  does  not  follow  the  line  of  beauty. 
The  little  old  gentleman  walks  along  dream- 
ily, never  fixing  his  timid  eye  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  any  thing,  like  a  little  child, 
and  evidently  treated  as  such,  at  the  side  or 
on  the  arm  of  his  chamberlain,  who  gossips 
with  him,  and  whom  he  answers,  as  it  were, 
mechanically.  Here  and  there,  especially  at 
the  windows  of  a  Bohemian  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  the  emperor  will  stop  until  his  com- 


panion drags  him  away,  much  against  his 
will.  Ferdinand  L,  as  a  private  gentleman 
under  a  cloud,  has  not  even  the  liberty  to  do 
and  leave  undone  what  he  thinks  proper. 
He  is  still  the  emperor,  above  whom  stands 
the  chamberlain,  who  has  his  instructions. 
Thus  he  walks  for  an  hour  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  almost  incessantly  raising,  with 
pitiful  automatic  flexibility,  his  hat  from  his 
head,  which  is  scantily  covered  with  gray 
hairs,  and  assured,  more  by  instinct  than  by 
eye,  that  he  is  being  saluted.  Many  persons 
do  not  know  him  or  notice  him  as  he  walks 
modestly  along ;  and  hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  son  of  Nature  from  the  Putzta, 
who  had  come  by  accident  to  Prague,  on  be- 
ing told  that  it  was  the  emperor  walking 
along  there,  bowed  reverently  to  the  tall  lac- 
quey, because  he  took  him,  through  his  grav- 
ity and  gay  livery,  for  his  imperial  master. 
Another  son  of  the  haughty  Magyar  race  dis- 
played his  homage  for  majesty  certainly  to 
the  right  person,  but  so  primevally  that  he, 
too,  made  a  mess  of  it.  When  he  perceived 
the  emperor  coming  he  took  ofi"  his  attila  in 
the  open,  busy  street,  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  pavement,  while  shouting  his  "  Eljen  ! " 
with  flashing  eye  to  the  startled  monarch, 
who  turned  away  in  a  fright.  The  worthy 
Praguers,  the  emperor  himself,  and  even 
his  chamberlain  supposed  the  Magyar  to  be 
mad,  and  the  police  who  hurried  up  dragged 
him  away.  At  the  station-house,  however, 
the  Hungarian  demonstrated  that  he  had  of- 
fered his  king  the  highest  honor,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  nation,  by  begging  him  to  step 
upon  his  outstretched  attila. 

The  Hradschin  is  the  spot  which  Ferdi- 
nand I.  has  selected  as  the  abode  of  exile. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Harad,  the  haughty 
citadel  of  the  former  kings  of  Bohemia? 
Above  the  banks  of  the  broad  Moldau,  which 
divides  the  city  into  two  halves,  the  old  pala- 
tial building  stands  amphitheatrically,  with 
its  old  watch-towers  still  guarding  each  an- 
gle. The  Hradschin  gives  Prague  that  im- 
posing architectural  aspect  which,  combined 
with  the  girdle  of  hills  and  the  gracefully 
curved  river,  renders  the  Bohemian  capital 
so  picturesque  that  Humboldt  granted  it  the 
third  place  among  the  exquisitely  situated 
cities  of  the  Continent.  From  the  Hrad- 
schin itself  the  eye  revels  in  the  view  of 
Prague,  the  hundred  towered,  which  spreads 
out  for  an  enormous  distance  over  the  plain, 
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begirt  by  the   "  minarets  of  Christianity," 
the  tall  chimneys  of  trade. 

The  citadel,  in  its  stony  majesty,  looks 
down  on  these  old  palaces  and  churches, 
speaking  witnesses  of  a  past  age  of  Vlakdikas. 
In  the  old  Harad  once  resided  the  family  of 
Otakar.  Here,  in  1618,  the  fall  from  the 
window  took  place  which  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  that  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  end  of 
which  saw  Bohemia  a  desert,  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  old  Czech  Protestants,  whom 
the  Hapsburg  emperor  extirpated  because 
his  territory,  brought  together  by  marriage, 
was  too  small  to  allow  the  exercise  of  two 
religions.  Wretched  and  desolate  this  citi- 
del  stood  for  centuries — no  king  again  was 
enthroned  there.  It  was  only  at  a  recent 
date  that  an  emperor  banished  by  stern  ne- 
cessity, entered  it  again — Ferdinand  I.,  the 
last  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. 

It  was  a  bitter  insult  to  him,  the  aged 
man,  that  the   storm  of  the  revolutionary 
year  swept  him  from  the  throne  to  make 
room  for  a  young  despot,  who  would  himself 
hold  the  reins  of  an  empire  dashing  madly 
down  the  precipice.    Ferdinand  I.  was  fond 
of  Vienna,  and  loved  it   still   despite   the 
events  of  1848.    It  brought  tears  into  his 
eyes  when,  after  surrendering  the  throne,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  Vienna,  never  to  see 
it  again.     A^child  in  temper,  he  regretted 
being  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  grand 
splendor  of  a  ruler's  existence,  the  usual  re- 
spect  all  displayed  for  his  person,  and  be 
henceforth  obliged  to  resign  the  noisy  and 
cheering  marks  of  honor  which  had  mainly 
formed  the  occupation  of  his  monarchical  po- 
sition.    So  far  as  he  well  can,  he  still  ad- 
heres to  the  ovations  which  were  offered  him 
as  ruling  emperor ;    he   still  wishes  to  be 
venerated  as  a  Kaiser,  though  he  no  longer 
reigns  ;  and  if  any  thing  happens  that  does 
not  suit  his  temper,  his  feelings  are  usually 
displayed  with  considerable  acerbity.  When 
he  goes  walking  in  the  city,  as  he  generally 
does  at  Prague,  it  is  his  delight  to  be  saluted 
and  salute  in  recognition,  or  to  walk  past  the 
main  guard  in  order  to  assure  himself  that 
the  troops  still  pay  him  the  proper  honors. 
His  pleasure  in  military  music  is  satisfied  as 
often  as  is   possible.    When  he  leaves  the 
palace  or  returns  home  the  drums  beat,  and 
the  guard  turns  out  to  salute.     Every  morn- 
ing a  military  band  plays  under  his  windows. 


On  his  birthday  a  magnificent  tattoo  is  per- 
formed, and  the  soldiers  give  him  a  torch- 
light procession.  All  these  are  amusements 
with  which  the  old  emperor  cannot  dispense. 

His  ordinary  life  passes  away  in  following 
out  his  favorite  amusements.  Ferdinand  I. 
is  a  passionate  friend  of  flowers,  and  a  bo- 
tanicist  of  really  considerable  merit.  It  seems 
as  if  Metternich,  who  had  a  great  idea  of  his 
own  talents  as  a  naturalist,  and  who  managed 
the  youthful  education  of  the  heir-apparent, 
inocculated  him  with  this  passion.  Each 
morning  the  old  gentleman  visits  the  moat 
garden  near  the  citadel,  and  passes  an  hour 
zealously  with  his  flowers,  tiU  a  chamberlain 
takes  him  out  for  a  walk,  or  to  his  "  work," 
which  comprises  a  few  lectures  about  his 
household,  his  alms,  and  such  matters.  His 
dinner  is  very  moderate,  and  consists  of  few 
dishes.  As  a  general  rule  his  chamberlain 
invites  guests,  whether  he  like  them  or  no, 
— such  as  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  (who  is 
a  neighbor  of  the  emperor),  capitulars,  can- 
onesses,  etc. 

In  the  evening  the  emperor  indulges  in 
music,  for  which  he  has  an  extraordinary 
predilection.  Company  is  also  invited  to  his 
soirees,  generally  consisting  of  musicians, 
whose  presence  he  is  not  ofiended  at.  This 
forms  nearly  all  his  society,  if  we  except  a 
few  audiences  which  he  still  grants.  No  very 
great  intimacy  exists  between  him  and  his 
family  in  Vienna,  for  reasons  that  can  be 
easily  comprehended.  The  emperor  cannot 
get  over  the  fact  that  he  was  thrust  on  one 
side  in  a  night,  and  the  reigning  family  feels 
no  necessity  to  console  the  good-tempered 
old  prince  for  his  loss.  It  is  rare  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  family  to  visit  the  former 
ruler  on  passing  through  Prague ;  but  his 
mother-in-law  is  wont  to  pass  a  few  days 
annually  with  him — as  does  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  also  abdicated,  as  heir-pre- 
sumptive, in  favor  of  his  son,  Francis  Joseph, 
on  December  2d,  1848.  The  brothers  are 
extraordinarily  alike  ;  and  the  afiection  the 
aged  archkuke  feels  for  the  ex-emperor  of- 
fers the  latter  an  opportunity,  during  his 
brother's  short  visit,  to  pour  out  confiden- 
tially his  minor  sorrows.  On  this  annual 
occasion  the  emperor  is  also  permitted  to 
take  part  in  his  brother's  harmless  amuse- 
ments. He  is  scarcely  allowed  to  visit  the 
theatres,  from  which  he  is  generally  kept 
!  away,  "  on  account  of  the  excitement,"  and 
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for  which  the  old  gentleman  has  a  passionate 
liking.  On  such  occasions  a  broad  Vien- 
nese farce  must  be  performed,  for  both  the 
emperor  and  his  brother  care  only  for  pieces 
with  dancing  and  singing  accompaniments  ; 
and  they  laugh  heartily  in  their  little  box  at 
the  comedian  and  his  jests,  in  the  sympa- 
thizing old  way  which  the  imperial  court,  in 
spite  of  etiquette,  used  to  display  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  people,  and  which 
has  now  disappeared.  This  year's  visit  to 
the  theatre  unexpectedly  procured  the  em- 
peror an  ovation,  which  must  have  been  re- 
garded unpleasantly  in  Vienna.  The  public 
saluted  the  aged  prince  with  unfeigned  cor- 
diality, and  loud  hurrahs  and  zivios,  which 
evidently  aflFected  the  emperor  deeply.  It 
was,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  demon- 
stration directed  at  Bohemian  self-govern- 
ment, for  Ferdinand  I.  was  the  last  crowned 
king  of  that  country. 

The  emperor  is  accustomed  to  spend  the 
summer  at  his  estates  of  Reichstadt  or 
Ploschkowitz.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lat- 
ter village  elected  him  in  February  last.  Bur- 
gomaster, and  the  emperor  accepted  this  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  same  way  as  did  the 
ex-Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  with  his  peasants 
at  Brandeis,  in  Bohemia. 

The  childish  simplicity  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  is  proverbial.  It  is  his  charac- 
ter; and  an  infinity  of  anecdotes  could  be 
narrated  in  confirmation  of  it.  When  the 
celebrated  pianist,  Dreyschock,  once  played 
in  his  presence,  the  emperor  was  delighted 
with  his  rapidity  of  execution.  Naturally 
the  virtuoso  calculated  on  extraordinary 
compliments  from  the  prince  ;  but  the  latter 
merely  said,  wh^n  the  performer  had  con- 
cluded :  "  Well,  you  must  perspire,  I  should 
think !  "  On  another  occasion  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  and, 
after  being  told  how  he  was  to  behave,  he 
seized  the  arm  of  the  photographer,  and  said, 
in  his  cheery  Viennese  dialect :  "  Well,  I 
will  behave  like  a  good  boy."  Another  an- 
ecdote is  not  uninteresting.  When  Ferdi- 
nand I.  was  told,  after  the  Italian  campaign, 
how  Lombardy  was  surrendered  by  Austria, 
he  said  :  "  Hang  it,  I  could  have  done  that ! " 

His  kindness  is  equally  proverbial.  The 
ex-emperor,  whose  whole  manner  may  be 
called  childish,  feels  constantly  a  necessity 
for  giving  ;  and  the  number  of  his  presents, 
and  his  exceptionally  gentle  temper,  gained 
for  him,  not  without  reason,  the  name  of 
"  the  Good-hearted."  But,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  such  a  nature,  his  presents 
and  alms  are  dispensed  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  their  results,  and  the  persons 
round  him   only  permit  him  to   satisfy  the 


cravings  of  his  heart  according  to  their  good 
judgment.  Considering  his  enormous  private 
fortune,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ferdinand 
should  give  away  daily  several  hundred  flo- 
rins ;  but  this  sum,  which,  calculated  by  the 
year,  is  very  large,  works  very  inconsider- 
ably as  real  charity.  It  is  true  that  many 
poor  and  deserving  persons,  who  gain  the 
good  ear  of  the  suite,  are  remembered  ;  but 
the  largest  amount  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
Church,  and  is  expended  in  all  sorts  of  things. 
Whenever  a  new  altar-piece  is  needed,  or  a 
church  has  to  be  restored,  application  is 
made  to  Ferdinand  I. ;  and  a  week  rarely 
passes  in  which  the  "  Prague  Register  "  does 
not  publish  a  list  of  such  offerings.  The 
emperor  wishes  to  make  persons  happy,  and 
gives  from  his  abundant  stores  ;  and  as  he 
blindly  obeys  those  around  him,  the  priest- 
hood seize  the  lion's  share  of  all  the  good 
things  that  may  happen  to  go  begging. 

The  priests,  who  are  always  zealously,  and 
perhaps  laudably,  desirous  to  get  hold  of  fat 
victims,  have  never  obtained  an  entire  m  as- 
tery  of  the  old  emperor,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
insidious  attempts,  has  retained  a  healthy 
amount  of  common  sense  ;  but  the  clerical' 
gentry  have  at  any  rate  effected  this  much 
— that  the  exiled  monarch  does  externally 
air  they  wish — attends  mass,  endures  their 
society,  and  respects  their  orders — though 
often  enough  with  those  caustic  remarks 
which  are  peculiar  to  him.  On  the  oth  t 
hand,  Ferdinand's  spouse  is  devoted  to  them, 
especially  to  the  Jesuits.  As  a  Sardinian 
princess  she  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
her  father,  the  first  Victor  Emmanuel,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  in  old  age  obedient  to  all 
the  demands  of  the  clergy.  The  latest  events 
— the  war  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  and 
Rome — have  made  her,  though  she  has  never 
forgotten  that  Italy  is  her  fatherland,  a  per- 
fect victim  to  religious  exercises,  and  pray- 
ing and  fasting  have  become  her  sole  occu- 
pation. Between  her  and  the  emperor  the 
strictest  etiquette  still  prevails,  as  it  formerly 
did,  and  the  two  consorts  have  no  contact 
of  any  sort  with  each  other.  After  dinner 
the  emperor  is  accustomed  to  take  up  a  dish 
of  fruit,  and  walk  with  it  to  his  wife's  apart- 
ments, where  he  eats  it  with  her  in  confiden- 
tial converse.  But  this  intimacy  is  too  often 
prevented  by  the  confessors  of  the  empress. 
The  old  gentleman  frequently  finds  the  door 
leading  to  his  spouse's  apartments  closed, 
and  then  he  turns  back  with  a  smile  ;  for  h*' 
knows  that  the  Jesuits  have  ordered  the 
empress  to  do  penance  and  fast,  and  she, 
obeying  the  decrees  of  the  priests,  at  such 
moments  avoids  all  contact  with  the  exter-1 
nal  world.  Poor  gentleman  !  Happier  now, 
no  doubt,  than  when  he  sat  on  his  thorny 
throne  at  Vienna ! 
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From  The  Spectator,  14  Sept. 
UN-ENGLISH  WISHES  FOR  AMERICA. 

The  news  of  every  succeeding  mail  from 
America  makes  it  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  slavery  issue  is  the  practical  hinge 
of  the  civil  war.  It  is  stated  on  authority 
apparently  official,  that  on  the  31st  August 
Major-General  Fremont  was  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  State  of  Missouri,  "  declar- 
ing the  whole  state  under  martial  law,  and 
ofi'ering  freedom  to  the  slave  population." 
This  is  but  a  new  step  in  the  irresistible 
march  of  events,  obliging  the  North  to  rec- 
ognize, however  reluctantly,  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  whole  contest,  and  to  fortify 
itself  by  openly  adopting  the  great  cause, 
and  enlisting  on  its  behalf  the  strong  cur- 
rents of  force,  without  the  support  of  which 
Unionism  would  be  a  hollow  cry.  We  do 
not  mean  that,  on  national  grounds  alone, 
the  North  is  not  both  justified  and  called 
upon  to  vindicate  the  power  of  the  national 
Government ;  but  it  is  idle,  while  taking  up 
arms  against  disunion,  to  strive  to  ignore 
the  very  centre  and  spring  of  all  disunion  ; 
and  that  is  a  prudent  audacity  which,  by 
striking  at  the  cause  rather  than  at  the  ef- 
fect, would  attempt  to  extinguish  the  evil  at 
its  source. 

But  our  business  is  rather  with  English 
counsellors  than  with  American  administra- 
tion. England  is  necessarily  a  moral  power 
in  the  great  conflict,  and  we  can  never  cease 
to  regret  the  narrow,  cowardly,  and  short- 
sighted spirit  in  which  some  of  the  great  or- 
gans of  English  opinion  continue  to  speak. 
The  view  taken  by  the  Conservatives, 
whether  avowed  or  concealed  under  the 
cloak  of  moderate  Liberalism,  is  unworthy 
of  the  great  English  nation,  and  we  believe 
not  participated  in  by  the  masses  of  the 
English  people.  Let  us  outline  it  as  truly 
as  we  can'  in  order  to  test  its  intellectual 
soundness  and  its  moral  temper. 

1.  The  first  point,  which  is  always  and 
very  skilfully  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  is  that  the  North  are  fighting  for 
an  impossibility.  "  It  can  never  be  right," 
we  are  reminded  with  impartial  candor,  "  to 
praise  the  noblest  idealism  if  there  is  noth- 
ing real  about  it.  The  wish  for  the  moon 
may  be  a  poetical  and  even  natural  childish 
aspiration,  but  it  should  be  checked,  be- 
cause it  is  idle  and  an  impossibility.  And 
so,  why  urge  on  the  Quixotism  of  the  North, 
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when  they  are  merely  indulging  hallucina- 
tions, fighting  against  windmills,  striving 
after  the  impossible,  dashing  a  great  na- 
tion's energies  on  an  impassive  rock  ? " 
This  argument  makes  a  great  impression  on 
the  English  people,  because  it  looks  so 
purely  intellectual,  so  entirely  free  from 
moral  prepossessions.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  this  impossibility  is 
rather  a  new  invention ;  that  it  dates  from 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run ;  that  no  one 
thought  of  the  "  impossibility "  argument 
before  that  "  well-fought  field  "  was  turned 
by  the  slightest  possible  balance  of  advan- 
tage against  the  Federalists ;  and  that,  had 
it  turned  in  the  other  direction,  the  Confed- 
erates might  already  be  reduced  nearly  to 
the  position  of  the  Bourbonist  bands  in  Na- 
ples. In  truth,  every  honest  mind  will  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  tide  has  turned 
against  the  North  since  the  great  discour- 
agement of  the  Northern  army ;  that  a  great 
victory  would  more  than  destroy  the  balance 
of  probabilities,  and  extinguish  this  "  im- 
possibility "  argument  altogether.  Even 
now  Georgia  is  withdrawing  her  forces  in 
fear  or  discontent ;  the  Union  party  in  North 
Carolina  are  rallying,  and  have  elected 
Union  representaptives  for  Congress ;  and 
Tennessee  is  still  bitterly  divided.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  North  is  no  doubt  imminent,  but 
to  talk  of  their  endeavor  as  an  impossibility 
is  an  abuse  of  human  language.  Look  at 
the  resources  of  the  two  governments.  The 
South  has  some  cotton  wealth,  and  the 
usual  unlimited  resources  in  paper  money, 
and  that  is  all.  The  Northern  popular  loan 
is,  we  are  assured  by  the  official  accounts, 
being  applied  for  very  eagerly.  The  small 
peasant  savings  are  coming  forward,  as  in 
France,  tempted  by  the  Government  ofiers, 
and  also  by  patriotic  impulses  ;  and  in  other 
respects  Northern  wealth  is,  of  course,  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  of  the  South. 
Distress,  no  doubt,  is  great  in  the  North, 
but  what  is  distress  in  the  South  ?  Com- 
pare only  the  latest  prices  of  food  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  cities. 

This  table  *  shows  that,  for  all  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  food,  the  price  in  the 
South  is  already  between  twice  and  three 
times  that  in  the  North,  and  this  when  the 
drift  of  fortune  had  for  many  weeks  boen 
dead  against  the  North.     Who  can  deny  that 

*  We  omit  the  table. — Living  Age. 
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a  great  reverse  might  not  only  annihilate  the 
nonsense  about  "  impossibilities,"  but  re- 
duce the  Southern  States  to  almost  any 
terms  that  the  North  might  choose  to  dic- 
tate ?  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  great  un- 
certainty of  any  such  success.  The  chances 
may  even  be  against  it.  But  we  do  main- 
tain that  the  talk  of  impossibility,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  is  a  mere  conscious 
or  unconscious  logical  ruse  to  justify  the  dis- 
couraging and  hostile  tone  adopted  to  the 
North.  Englishmen  do  not  like  to  say, 
"We  entirely  disapprove  your  cause,  and 
think  your  adversaries  in  the  South  are  fight- 
ing for  the  liberties  of  free  men."  So  they 
say  instead,  "  We  would  sympathize  with 
you,  but  that  we  could  not  justify  words  of 
encouragement  in  a  course  which  dashes  you 
on  inevitable  ruin." 

2.  What,  then,  do  the  anti-Northern  or- 
gans really  profess  to  think  desirable,  under 
the  justification  of  this  plea  of  deferring  to 
the  "  inexorable  logic  of  facts "  ?  They 
argue  that  disunion  is  desirable,  just  be- 
cause, as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible step  to  a  conclusion  of  this  "  causeless 
and  fratricidal  strife  ;  "  and  next — of  course, 
only  as  an  after-thought,  and  as  an  humble 
apology  for  Providence,  and  "justification 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  now  that  the 
inevitable  necessity  stands  revealed — for 
further  reasons  discovered  as  beautiful  adap- 
tations to  the  moral  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try, when  once  the  issue  is  discerned.  It  is 
discovered  that  it  will  be  very  much  for  the 
advantage  of  the  States  to  be  dissolved  into 
rival  groups.  They  will  mutually  check  each 
other's  ambition ;  they  will  neutralize  each 
other's  power,  and — if  ever  England  should 
get  into  a  dispute  with  one  or  more  of  them 
— mere  jealousy  will  bring  the  antagonistic 
groups  to  our  aid.  This  will  be,  it  is  urged, 
a  very  wholesome  state  of  things,  for  it  will 
relieve  us  from  anxiety,  and  it  will  encour- 
age political  "  competition,"  that  great  safe- 
guard of  honesty  and  purity,  among  the 
States  themselves. 

Such  is  the  case — very  gravely  urged — of 
the  numerous  class  of  Southern  sympathiz- 
ers now  sprung  up  amongst  us.  Translated 
into  English — and  we  grieve  that  an  English 
argument  on  such  a  subject  should  be  of  a 
nature  that  requires  translating — it  means 
that  we  deplore  the  present  great  scale  of 
of  this  "  fratricidal "  war,   because   it  may 


concentrate  in  one  fearful  spasm  a  series  of 
chronic  petty  wars  and  passions  and  jealous- 
ies among  groups  of  rival  states  in  time  to 
come.  The  real  truth  is — and  this  very  un- 
English  feeling  distinctly  discerns  this  truth, 
though  it  cloaks  it  in  decent  phrases — that 
rival  groups  of  American  States  could  not 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  The 
chronic  condition  would  be  one  of  malig- 
nant hostility  rising  out  of  the  very  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present  contest.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  difierent  groups  of  states 
have  difierent  tarifi"  interests.  These  difier- 
ent tarifi"  interests  would  be  the  sources  of 
constant  petty  wars  if  the  States  were  once 
dissolved ;  and  slavery,  the  root  of  all  the 
strife,  would  be  the  spring  of  innumerable 
animosities,  discords,  and  campaigns.  No 
stable  equilibrium  could  ever  again  be  es- 
tablished among  the  rival  states.  And  yet 
it  is  maintained  that  this  long  future  of  in- 
cessant strife  is  the  providential  solution  of 
the  great  question  now  at  issue  ; — the  only 
real  reason  why  it  is  looked  upon  favorably 
being  this,  that  whereas  the  present  great- 
scale  conflict  may  issue  in  a  restored  and 
stronger  political  unity,  the  alternative  of 
infinitely  multiplied  small-scale  quarrels  will 
issue  in  a  weak  and  divided  continent  that 
England  cannot  fear. 

Now  we  do  not  deny  that  the  Americans 
have  themselves  sowed  the  seeds  of  this 
petty  and  contemptible  state  of  feeling,  by 
the  unfriendly  and  bullying  attitude  they  have 
so  often  manifested  to  England  ;.  but  we  do 
say  that  the  state  of  feeling  on  our  part  is 
petty  and  contemptible.  We  see  that  in  a 
deferred  issue  there  is  no  hope  of  a  deep 
and  enduring  tranquillity  for  America,  that 
it  means  a  decline  and  fall  of  the  American 
nation  into  quarrelsome  clans  and  tribes, 
and  yet  we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  at 
the  present  "  fratricidal "  strife,  because  it 
holds  out  hopes  of  finality.  We  exhort  them 
to  look  favorably  on  the  indefinite  future  of 
small  strifes,  equally  fratricidal  and  probably 
far  more  demoralizing,  because  the  latter 
would  draw  out  of  our  side  the  thorn  of 
American  rivalry. 

We  have  as  little  respect  as  any  of  our 
contemporaries  for  the  American  democracy 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  its  irritating 
and  blustering  foreign  policy  ;  but  we  must 
say  this  attitude  on  our  part  is  a  shameful 
and  ignoble  one,  and  is  not  the  right  way 
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either  to  attain  or  deserve  consideration 
among  that  excitable  and  thin-skinned  peo- 
ple. Let  us  pull  the  beam  out  of  our  own 
eye,  before  we  profess  to  extract  the  mote 
out  of  our  cousins'  eyes. 


From  The  Spectator,  21  Sept. 

THE  CONTINGENCY  OF  SERVILE  INSUR- 
RECTION. 

It  is  often  said  that  courage  in  facing  the 
evils  that  may  happen  to  others  is  a  common 
and  an  easy  virtue,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
really  as  common,  however  easy  it  may  be, 
as  courage  in  facing  evils  that  threaten  our- 
selves. The  whole  tone  of  the  mind  in  fac- 
ing responsibilities  of  our  own  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  more  firmly  strung  than  when  we  are 
contemplating  contingencies  which  we  have 
never  looked  at  in  this  steady  practical  light. 
We  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in 
the  tone  taken  by  the  English  press  with  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  servile  insurrection. 
Nationally  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
great  crimes  on  which  that  terrible  event 
would  be  the  judgment ;  and  we  avert  our 
eyes,  therefore,  with  something  like  terror 
from  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  cry,  God 
forbid!  We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry 
to  make  light  of  such  a  feeling,  for,  looking 
exclusively  to  some  of  the  supposed  and  too 
probable  consequences,  we  share  it  with  the 
fullest  sympathy.  But  the  drift  of  events  in 
the  United  States  forces  it  absolutely  upon 
our  consideration,  and  we  do  most  earnestly 
believe  that,  fearful  as  it  might  prove,  there 
are  many  other  alternatives  far  more  fearful 
which  we  ought  to  deprecate  with  yet  more 
passionate  remonstrances.  Many  points  are 
overlooked  which  tend  to  prove  that  a  ser- 
vile insurrection  in  this  instance  would  be, 
not  more,  but  much  less  horrible  than  those 
servile  insurrections  at  which  history  has 
taught  us  to  shiver.  And,  again,  while  ex- 
aggerating many  of  the  horrors  of  this  al- 
ternative, we  doubt  if  most  people  seriously 
consider  the  terrors  of  that  other  alternative 
for  W'hich  they  apparently  wish ;  namely,  a 
strong  and  consolidated  slave  power  in  the 
South.  A  word  or  two  on  both  branches  of 
the  subject. 

1 .  We  hear  it  constantly  said  that  if  slave 
insurrections  were  so  horrible  as  they  in  fact 
were  where  masters  and  slaves  were  of  the 
same  color,  or  even  the  same  race,  and  in 


more  or  less  degree  of  a  similar  range  of  in- 
telligence, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
its  horrors  where  the  insurgent  race  would 
be  of  the  ignorant,  degraded,  brutal  type,  to 
which  slavery  has  reduced  the  Africans  in 
the  Southern  States.    Now  we  believe  this 
to  be  erroneous  in  many  important  respects. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  slaves  who  are  oiot  really 
inferior  in  physical  and  moral  calibre  to  their 
masters,  are  far  deeper  and  more  ferocious 
than  those  of  the  genuine  African.     Intelli- 
gence, capacity,  moral  sensitiveness,  ail  give 
a  deeper,  more  poignant  sting  to  the  status 
of  servitude  ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  slave, 
when  once  the  fetters  are  struck  off,  is  pas- 
sionate pretty  much  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  his  resentment.     It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  revenge  is  mainly 
an  animal  feeling ;  it  is  proportionate  to  the 
!  sense  of  injury,  and  the  most  rankling  in- 
juries are  those  which  are  partly  moral  and 
'  intellectual.      A   beaten    dog,   or    even    a 
wounded  lion,  resents  nothing  Avhcn  once 
!  the  momentary  instinct  of  self-defence  is 
!  past.     And  a  slave  who  has  seen  his  family 
sold  before  his  eyes,  and  bears  about  him 
the  scars  of  his  master's  whip,  will  hate 
deeply  only  where  he  has  had  the  organiza- 
1  tion  to  feel  profoundly.     Nay,  more   than 
this :  the  African  temper,  though  exceedingly 
sensual,  is  also  exceptionally  placable.     It 
is  impossible  to  detect  in  the  minds  of  our 
own  emancipated  slaves  any  vindictive  feel- 
ing even  towards   those  masters  who  had 
j  treated  them  with  the  most  savage  cruelty. 
j  For  example,  the  act  of  refined  and  fiendish 
cruelty  that  we  are  about  to  relate,  and  for 
which  we  can  vouch  in  detail,  and  give,  if 
needful,  the  date  and  names  of  the  parties 
concerned, — it  happened  in  Jamaica  before 
j  the  emancipation, — had  apparently  left  no 
j  vindictive  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer, 
j  who  is  now  living  and  gaining  an  honorable 
living  as  a  surveyor.     He  was  house-slave 
to  a  planter,  who  had  been  giving  a  long 
i  course  of  entertainments,  and  the  man  had 
i  not  been  in  bed  for  a  couple  of  nights.     On 
I  the  third  night,  after  laying  the  supper  table, 
he  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  a 
position  which  he  believed  would  insure  his 
hearing  his  master's  voice,  or  any  sound  in- 
dicating that  he  was  wanted.    But,  exhausted 
as  he  was,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.     This 
master — an  Englishman — not  receiving  any 
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answer  to  his  calls,  and  finding  him  asleep 
on  the  floor,  deliberately  lifted  up  one  eyelid 
and  dropped  melting  wax  from  the  candle 
upon  his  eye,  and  would  have  repeated  the 
act  with  the  other  eye,  had  not  the  violent 
struggles  of  the  man  rendered  it  impossible. 
Of  course,  the  sight  of  this  eye  was  irrecov- 
erably lost.  This  man,  though  intelligent 
and  capable,  and  now  making,  as  we  said,  a 
good  livelihood  as  a  surveyor,  speaks  with 
horror,  but  without  any  apparent  vindictive- 
ness,  of  this  fiendish  treatment;  and  it  is 
the  same  in  almost  all  our  West  India  isl- 
ands. The  emancipated  slaves  will  narrate 
the  most  fearful  stories  of  their  sufferings 
with  obvious  shrinking  and  fear,  but  with 
little  or  no  resentment  and  revenge.  And 
we  believe  this  too  great  placability,  this 
mode  of  looking  at  their  sufferings  rather  as 
dreadful  events  than  as  wicked  infiictions,  is 
very  deeply  characteristic  of  this  race.  We 
should  expect  from  a  social  insurrection  in 
the  South  to  see  exceedingly  little  of  the  de- 
moniac, and  much  of  the  degraded,  thievish 
element  let  loose  upon  society.  There  would 
be  sensuality  probably,  but  little  violence ; 
robbing,  but  little  murder ;  and  the  result 
would  very  possibly  often  be  that  the  slaves 
would  paralyze  the  friends  under  whom  they 
arrayed  themselves,  quite  as  much  as  the 
masters  against  whom  they  had  revolted. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  a  servile  insur- 
rection, properly  so  called,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  war  in  which  the  slaves  could 
at  once  find  protection  and  guidance.  Left 
to  their  own  feeble  devices,  they  might  be 
guilty  of  needless  violence  from  mere  con- 
fusion of  purpose.  But  if  there  was  a  clear 
haven  of  refuge  in  the  Federal  army,  they 
would  probably  seek  its  protection  and  guid- 
ance at  once,  rather  than  wait  to  face  their 
masters.  No  doubt  several  millions  of  slaves 
would  be  a  fearful  population  to  provide  for, 
but' the  evil  and  the  disorganization  would 
probably  rage  its  worst  among  the  friends 
with  whom  they  might  take  shelter,  rather 
than  among  the  enemy. 

2.  But  rate  servile  war  at  its  worst — and 
however  much  its  terrors  may  be  overrated, 
it  is  terrible  enough  in  its  mildest  form — we 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  a  less  fearful  con- 
tingency than  the  consolidation  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  South.  Sufferers  are  always 
inclined  to  magnify  the  existing,  as  compared 
with  the  alternative,  evil ;  but  the  non-suf- 


ferers fall  into  just  the  opposite  error.     We 
are   used  to  slavery.    We  know  that  the 
world  gets  on  in  spite  of  it.    We  think  that 
a  few  Legrees  are,  perhaps,  no  worse  than  a 
few  Palmers.     But  the  class  of  terrors  which 
a  servile  war  would  involve  impress  the  im- 
agination far  more  because  they  are  crowded 
into  so  short  a  space  of  time.     No  doubt  a 
year  of  servile  war  might  be  worse  than  ten 
years  of  slavery,  as  a  year  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  in  France  was   certainly 
worse  than  ten  years  of  Louis  XV.     But 
concentrated   evil,  though  it   impresses  us 
more,  is  not  really  so  bad  as  a  larger  amount 
spread  over   a  longer  time.    A  short  and 
fierce  spasm  of  pain  may  be  a  happy  ex- 
change for  a  long  deliberating  illness.     The 
pangs   of  a   servile  insurrection   must    be 
weighed    7iot  against  the   same   period   of 
slavery,  but  against  the  indefinite  extension 
of  it  involved  in  a  firmly  consolidated  slave 
power  at  the  South.     Now  let  any  honest 
man   contemplate  this.     Let  him   consider 
what  it  means  :  the  terrible  searing  of  the 
masters'  minds  till  men  of  no  extraordinary 
I  evil-heartedness    become   capable   of    such 
I  fiendish  cruelties  as  we  have  narrated — the 
prolonged  degradation  of  the  servile  race 
j  implied  in  their  scarcely  ever  resenting  such 
I  injuries -^the  infection  which  extends  far  and 
j  wide  from  such  centres  to  all  who  have  deal- 
j  ings  with  them— and  then  let  them  hbnestly 
decide  whether  for   our  own   country,  for 
.  England,  we  should  not  prefer  the  sharp  pu- 
rification of  violent  and  spasmodic  suffering 
to  the  corruption  and  decay  involved  in  a 
I  new  lease,  and  probably  in  new  extensions, 
j  of  servile  institutions.     To  us  the  case  seems 
j  so  clear,  that  we  can  scarcely  understand 
j  the  recoil  which  most  men  seem  to  feel  from 
j  such  an  alternative.     There  appears  to  be  wo 
constitutional    remedy   for   slavery   in    the 
\  United  States,  and,  should  the  Secessionists 
j  succeed,  no  constitutional  guarantee  agamst 
[  its  rapid  extension.    How  can  a  healthy  imag- 
:  ination  conceive  the  hushing  up  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  and  the  confii-mation  of  all  the 
'  old  misery  w'ith  any  thing  like  satisfaction  ? 
I  For  oui'selves,  w^e  rejoice,  with  trembling,  to 
j  see  the  escape  from  this  constitutional  tangle 
so  near,  even  though  it  be  an  escape  as  by 
fire.    A  mightier  force  than  that  of  states- 
men— the  force  of  the  evil  passions  of  the 
Southerners  themselves — has  made  a  practi- 
'  cable  breach  in  the  elaborate  legal  fortifica- 
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tions  of  slavery,  and  we  shall  hold  the  North 
little  worthy  of  its  task  if  it  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  opening.  Hitherto  Ara6ricans 
have  had  but  too  morbid  a  respect  for  their 
own  tainted  Constitution,  none  more  so  than 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  perhaps  doomed,  like 
Balaam,  to  prophesy,  with  reluctant  voice 
and  averted  eyes,  that  triumph  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional freedom  which  his  legal  and  con- 
stitutional instincts  had  rendered  him  most 
anxious  to  prevent.  It  is  fortunate  for 
America  that  Providence  does  not  appear 
to  share  that  profound  respect  for  the  forms 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  constitutions,  to 
"which  the  President  evidently  inclines.  He 
hugs  the  manacles  from  which  a  higher 
Power  is  rapidly  setting  him  free. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "SPEC- 
TATOR." 

THE  "  SATURDAY  KEVIEW  "  ON  MRS.  STOWE. 

Sir, — A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
last  week,  in  an  article  on  "  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe's  wounded  feelings,"  has  done  me  the 
honor  of  coupling  my  name  with  hers.  It 
does  not  appear  exactly  why  he  has  done 
this.  Probably  it  is  due  to  a  letter  of  mine 
in  a  late  number  of  Macmillan^s  Magazine, 
in  which  I  maintained,  what  no  person 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  recent  history 
of  the  United  States  could  ever  have 
doubted,  what  the  reviewer  himself  afler 
Fremont's  proclamation,  and  the  other  news 
brought  by  the  last  mail,  cannot,  I  suppose, 
now  doubt — that  the  slavery  question  is  at 
issue,  is  in  fact,  the  material  issue,  in  this 
war. 

What  a  Saturday  reviewer  may  say  or 
think  of  me  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  ; 
nor  would  it  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
tcme  of  that  or  of  other  leading  English  pa- 
pers on  any  home  question.  We  are  used 
to  them,  and  their  habits  of  speech  and 
thought,  and  have  become  comfortably  case- 
hardened.  But  this  is  not  so  with  the  Amer- 
icans, and  in  view  of  the  bitter  feeling  which 
has  been  roused  in  them  by  our  press  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  months,  and  which  will 
probably  outlive  our  generation,  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

Let  any  Englishman  try  to  put  himself 
honestly  in  the  place  of  an  American,  and 
then  read  such  articles  as  the  one  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  is  by  no  means  an 


unfavorable  specimen  of  the  class,  and  I 
venture  to  say  he  will  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  effect  they  have  had  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  remarkable  for  two  characteristics ; 
first,  for  the  deliberate  imputation  of  mean 
motives,  and,  secondly,  for  the  cruel  spirit 
in  which  they  are  written.  It  may  have 
been  right  to  say  unpleasant  things,  but  it 
cannot  be  right  to  say  them  in  the  way  of 
all  others  which  will  give  most  pain.  To  a 
nation  or  a  man  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death,  the  tone  of  flippant  and  con- 
temptuous serenity  is  the  worst  we  can 
adopt,  if  we  must  speak.  Take  this  article 
as  a  specimen  :  If  an  English  gentleman  felt 
a  call  to  write  remarks  on  the  letter  of  a  very 
distinguished  American  lady — a  letter  which 
is,  at  any  rate,  full  of  deep  sorrow  for  the 
estrangement  between  our  two  countries — 
need  he  have  entitled  his  remarks  *'  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Wounded  Feelings  **  ? — ought  he  to 
have  talked  about  "  a  good  cry,  and  a  flounce 
out  of  the  room  "  ?— -ought  he  to  have  sneered 
at  her  appeal  to  the  "  great  fellowship  of 
Christian  freedom  "  ?  or  to  have  congratu- 
lated her  *'  that  she  has  at  least  contributed 
a  hicifer  match  to  the  conflagration  "  ?  This 
is  nothing  but  saying  what  he  had  to  say  in 
the  most  offensive  manner,  and  seeking  to 
inflict,  or  being  utterly  careless  of  inflicting, 
unnecessary  pain.  If  that  be  the  object  of 
Saturday  Reviewers,  of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  They  do  their  work  in 
masterly  style.  But  the  nation  is  paying 
somewhat  dearly  for  its  penny  whistle  of 
smart  writing,  by  means  of  which  many  of 
its  leading  journalists  are  doing  their  best 
to  rouse  the  hatred  of  all  nations  against  us. 
As  to  the  imputation  of  the  worst  motives 
to  the  Northerners  by  the  Times  and  the 
Saturday  Review,  from  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities  till  now,  could  any  thing  have 
been  more  unfair,  or  more  needless  ?  Na- 
tions as  well  as  men  are  two-sided.  There 
is  in  them  both  the  mean  self-seeking  nature, 
and  the  manly  God-like  nature,  always  strug- 
gling the  one  against  the  other.  To  which 
will  you  appeal,  if  you  wish  to  see  nation  or 
man  go  right  and  act  nobly  ?  The  surest 
way  to  make  men  act  from  low  motives,  is 
not  to  give  them  credit  for  high  ones.  Noth- 
ing can  be  easier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
proves  our  cleverness  to  do  this.  Every  ac- 
tion probably  has  its  mean  side,  and  if  it 
should  turn  out  after  all  that  the  mean  is  the 
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stronger  in  any  particular  case,  our  foresight 
would  have  been  at  fault  had  we  not  antici- 
pated this.  To  take  the  particular  instance 
in  point. 

We  all  know  that  the  North  has  not  put  the 
slavery  question  forward  officially.  All  of 
us  who  care  to  study  the  subject  know  why 
this  has  not  been  done.  Many  of  us  think 
the  policy  unwise,  and  the  reasons  wholly 
insufficient.  We  may  think  and  say  that,  if 
persisted  in,  it  will  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
North,  that  it  has  already  given  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  Secessionists.  But  this  is 
quite  another  thing  from  crying  out,  over 
and  over  again,  "  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught. 
These  Yankees  are,  after  all,  only  fighting 
for  tarifis  and  hurt  vanity."  It  was  our  duty, 
as  the  nation  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  to  have  borne  all  things 
from,  and  hoped  all  things  for,  those  who 
had  gone  down  into  the  lists  with  the  great 
slave  power  ;  to  have  given  them  credit  for 
what  they  could  not,  or  dared  not,  yet  avow  ; 
to  have  encouraged  them  to  go  bravely  on  in 
the  path  they  had  taken,  let  it  lead  them 
where  it  might.  We  have  not  done  this. 
Our  press  has  chosen  to  take  the  other  course, 
to  impute  the  lowest  motives,  to  cuH  out  and 
exult  over  all  the  meanness,  and  bragging, 
and  disorder  which  the  contest  has  brought 
out,  and  while  we  sit  on  the  bank  to  make 
no  allowance  for  those  who  are  struggling  in 
the  waves.  The  consequence  is  the  state  of 
feeling  we  see  now  in  all  loyal  Americans 
towards  England. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Thoaias  Hughes. 


From  The  Spectator,  21  Sept. 
THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  NORTH. 
These  Americans  retain  one  quality  at 
least  of  their  English  blood.  They  know 
how  to  repair  disaster.  From  the  day  of 
their  defeat  at  Bull's  Run  they  have  dis- 
played an  energy,  a  calm  collected  persist- 
ence in  re-organization  which  has  taken  those 
who  judged  them  by  the  Irish  mob  of  New 
York  wholly  by  surprise,  and  is  already  ex- 
ercising its  effect  on  European  opinion. 
With  that  wonderful  quickness  which  the 
American  shares  with  the  French  intellect, 
they  have  apprehended  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  occasion  of  their  defeat,  and  set  them- 
selves at  once  to  their  removal.    Even  qual- 


ities which  seemed  to  impede  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  have  been,  for  the 
moment  laid  aside.  The  race  which  defied 
even  the  control  essential  to  social  order,  has 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Government  with 
almost  imprudent  zeal.  Men  who  for  a  cen- 
tury have  resisted  the  regular  police,  now 
sanction  domiciliary  visits,  approve  arrests, 
and  applaud  the  wholesale  removal  of  sus- 
pected officers.  Politicians  whose  avowed 
theory  has  been  that  "  government  at  best 
was  a  necessary  evil,"  urge  on  the  Executive 
to  acts  a  European  Government  would  only 
defend  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  advocate 
passports,  defend  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus,  and  discuss  with  an  approving 
smile  projects  of  conscription  to  which  the 
balloting  for  the  militia  is  mild.  Classes 
usually  inimical  to  the  commonest  order  as 
an  interference  "  with  the  liberty  of  citi- 
zens," vote  for  men  who  have  supported 
martial  law  in  disaffected  districts,  and  pur- 
chase papers  which  clamor  for  martial  law 
directed  against  themselves.  Free  inter- 
communication seemed  to  Americans  like 
free  breath,  a  privilege  without  which  life 
was  impossible  or  worthless  ;  but  the  instant 
free  communication  conflicted  with  public 
safety,  it  was  given  up.  The  Government, 
yesterday  so  weak,  now  controls  the  rail- 
ways, the  posts,  the  ports,  the  telegraphs, 
questions  whom  it  will,  arrests  at  discretion, 
violates  inconvenient  "  State  rights "  with 
entire  impunity.  The  better  class  Ameri- 
cans detested  politics,  but  it  is  they  and 
not  the  politicians  who  are  now  so  rapidly 
strengthening  the  Executive.  They  avoided 
military  service  except  in  command ;  but, 
says  Mr.  Russell,  the  Irish  and  Germans  in 
the  new  army  are  only  auxiliaries.  If  there 
was  one  feeling  which  seemed  universal  in 
the  North,  it  was  dislike  of  the  Federal  army. 
Time  after  time  West  Point  was  only  saved 
from  wild  reductions  by  Southern  votes. 
The  "  people  "  exulted  in  their  right  to  make 
military  officers,  and  talked  nonsense  inces- 
santly about  volunteers  in  Mexico.  Since 
21st  July  the  same  men  have  called  inces- 
santly for  "  trained  "  officers,  and  the  vol- 
unteer commandants  of  local  influence,  able 
tongues,  aKd  no  idea  of  discipline,  have  been 
removed  in  scores.  The  *'  insubordinate " 
soldiery  have  submitted  to  orders  which 
menace  death  for  writing  private  letters, 
death  for  drunkenness,  and  death  for  insult 
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to  an  officer.  The  sternest  commander  the 
troops  had  had  in  command  is  the  idol  of  the 
army.  Drinking,  quarrelling,  uproar,  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  though  the  men  are 
still  troublesome  about  food,  so  are  all  sol- 
diers on  earth,  British  Guardsmen  excepted. 
The  American  nation,  in  short,  moved  by  a 
great  cause,  and  with  its  volatile  hauteur 
softened  by  a  great  defeat,  has  submitted 
itself  to  the  discipline  it  contemned.  If  the 
Government  need  still  larger  powers  they 
will  obtain  them,  for  the  people  are  in  the 
mood  when  self-denial  seems  almost  an  ex- 
piation. It  is  trash  to  talk  of  all  this  as  a 
reign  of  terror.  There  is  not  a  soldier  in 
New  York  or  Massachusetts  who  is  not  of 
the  people  actuated  by  every  popular  im- 
pulse, sensitive  to  every  breeze  of  popular 
opinion.  That  there  are  many  set-offs  to  be 
reckoned  against  this  strange  phase  of  pub- 
lic feeling  we  willingly  admit.  Part  of  it, 
no  doubt,  is  mere  ephemeral  impulse — a  war 
feeling,  such  as  has  led  Englishmen  to  sub- 
scribe unasked  loans  for  a  revolutionary  war, 
or  drill  the  whole  population  into  a  national 
guard.  No  doubt,  too,  the  upper  classes  are 
only  too  rejoiced  at  any  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  strong  executive  for  which  they 
have  long  pined,  delight  in  a  police  which, 
if  arbitrary,  can  at  least  hang  rowdies,  and 
a  passport  system  which  keeps  out  the  scour- 
ing of  Irishmen  and  Germans.  Above  all, 
it  is  undeniable  that  many  strong  acts  of  the 
Government  are  partly  or  wholly  indefensi- 
ble. There  is  too  much  disposition  to  pay 
off  old  scores,  to  suppress  instead  of  regu- 
lating the  press,  to  despise  the  guarantees 
of  personal  rights,  to  open  letters  and  inter- 
cept despatches.  But  the  very  excesses  of 
the  popular  spirit  prove  its  reality,  and  show 
with  startling  plainness,  that  the  American 
people  can  perform  the  one  act  of  self-denial 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  their  char- 
acter, can  make  personal  privilege  subordi- 
nate to  the  private  weal.  Even  the  right  of 
growling  has  been  temporarily  laid  aside. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  General  Scott, 
loaded  with  insult  while  supppsed  invincible, 
[has  since  his  failure  never  been  attacked, 
and  that  McDowell,  general  of  a  beaten 
army,  though  removed  by  Government,  has 
never  been  seriously  assailed  by  the  people 
for  losing  their  first  engagement. 

As   a   natural  consequence   of  this  new 
spirit,  the  nation  is  recovering  its  strength, 
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and  the  slow  drift  of  events,  so  much  more 
important  than  any  single  action,  begins  to 
set  in  steadily  on  the  Northern  side.  Mr. 
Russell,  who  is  from  experience  almost  as 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  discipline  as  the  reg- 
ulars themselves,  allows  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan  is  strong  enough  to  govern.  There 
is  silence  and  order  in  the  camp,  and  the 
admirable  physique  of  the  rank  and  file,  no 
longer  concealed  by  wretched  clothing,  care- 
less drill,  and  half-drunken  slovenliness, 
strikes  observers  accustomed  to  the  British 
line.  The  works  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington are  admitted  to  be  excellent,  and 
McClellan  is  in  a  better  position  to  move  for- 
ward than  his  enemy.  There  is  still  a  cry 
for  men,  but  he  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand troops  under  his  orders,  who,  in  disci- 
pline and  drill,  are  rapidly  becoming  an 
army ;  the  commissariat  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied, and  the  means  of  carriage  strike  even 
Mr.  Russell,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  im- 
perial lavishness  of  Indian  quartermasters, 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise.  If  the  cold 
weather  is  allowed  to  come  on  without  a  se- 
rious engagement,  and  no  epidemic  breaks 
out  in  camp,  a  danger  of  which  Mr.  01m- 
stead,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  entertains 
serious  dread,  the  army,  in  November,  ought 
to  be  equal  to  an  invasion  of  the  South  in 
force.  An  army  once  formed,  may  be  re- 
cruited largely  without  impairing  its  disci- 
pline, and  the  rest  must  depend  on  general- 
ship. The  force  necessary  to  the  work  the 
Government  already  possesses. 

On  the  East,  the  Northern  States  have  re- 
organized their  strength,  and  in  the  West 
their  position  is  altogether  new.  General 
Fremont  has  arrived  in  his  command,  and 
already  the  influence  of  his  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous energy  is  felt  in  every  direction. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  a  condition  of  anarchy,  ravaged  by 
armed  bands  from  both  sides,  who  levy  req- 
uisitions, burn  villages,  and  treat  quasi  allies 
rather  worse  than  enemies.  He  adopted  the 
only  alternative  left,  and  by  proclaiming 
martial  law,  established  a  system  which, 
however  terrible,  is  at  least  legitimate  and 
understood.  His  order,  enfranchising  all 
slaves  in  the  hands  of  Southern  partisans — 
i.e.,  all  slaves,  for  it  is  the  freesoilers  who 
support  the  Union — though  not  perhaps  so 
long  a  step  towards  abolition  as  some  of  its 
admirers   imagine,   frightfully   embarrasses 
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his  foes.  The  slaves  will  not  rise,  but  they 
will  fly,  and  the  order  in  itself  inspires  all 
slave-owners  with  an  ineradicable  distrust, 
and  sends  them  and  their  white  dependants 
away  from  the  Southern  army  to  watch  over 
their  plantations.  A  flotilla  of  armed  boats, 
broad  boats,  as  we  understand  them,  each 
•with  one  gun,  and  to  be  towed  by  steamers, 
has  been  collected,  and  General  Fremont 
was  by  the  last  accounts  ready  to  descend 
the  river.  An  army,  it  is  added,  will  at  the 
same  time  march  down  each  bank,  but  this 
report,  we  are  convinced,  is  a  New  York  de- 
lusion. The  Mississippi  is  a  tropical  river, 
with  banks  covered  with  forest,  and  cleft  at 
every  succeeding  mile  or  two  by  deep  bay- 
ous, along  which  an  army  could  not  move  it- 
self a  mile  a  day,  and  could  not  carry  artil- 
lery at  all.  The  flotilla  must  convey  the 
army  to  be  landed  where  needful,  and  al- 
though we  are  a  little  distrustful  of  a  de- 
scent as  far  as  Orleans — a  feat  which  might 
be  performed  in  steamers,  but  certainly  in 
no  other  mode — General  Fremont  will  at  the 
worst  be  able  to  efiect  a  most  important  di- 
version. Any  approach  to  an  earnest  effort 
to  conquer  the  debatable  land  on  the  part  of 
the  South  is  impossible  while  he  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  he  will  at  once  threaten  five  States, 
and  clear  the  river  for  the  ascent  of  a  force 
adequate  to  retain  its  command.  He  is  not 
by  any  means  as  yet  master  of  the  situation 
in  the  West,  but  he  has  completely  checked 
Southern  advance,  and  is  gradually  collect- 
ing a  command  which  it  will  require  all  the 
strength  of  the  River  States  effectually  to 
impede.  To  paralyze  them  is  to  beat  them, 
for  they  can  render  no  assistance  to  the 
East,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
this  war,  time,  the  best  of  political  aids,  is 
the  ally  of  the  richer  and  more  numerous 
population. 

At  sea  the  tide  has  turned  even  more  de- 
cisively. The  Southern  plans  for  disarming 
the  fleet  of  the  Republic  were  laid  with  con- 
siderable care  and  skill.  The  Southern 
planters  have  served  well  at  sea,  and  for 
years  the  fleet  has  been  filled  with  Southern 
officers.  During  the  official  conspiracy  which 
preceded  the  revolt  the  most  efficient  ships 
were  despatched  to  China,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  few  vessels  in 
dock  left  scarcely  ready  for  service.  The 
seizure  of  the  Norfolk  Yard  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment its  best  reserve,  and  for  a  month  or 


two  it  seemed  as  if  the  Federal  marine  were 
crippled.  Popular  energy,  however,  sup- 
plied all  defects.  The  fleets  were  summoned 
home.  Every  thing  that  would  float  was  put 
in  commission.  Every  ship  that  could  be 
expected  to  carry  an  armament,  or  keep 
afloat  in  an  hour's  engagement — a  veiy  lim- 
ited class,  the  Americans  not  possessing  our 
vast  list  of  sea-going  packets  built  under  the 
packet  system  with  an  eye  to  possible  war- 
fare— ^was  purchased,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  Government  have  a  fleet  which  in- 
cludes eighty-seven  armed  vessels,  besides 
several  distinct  flotillas.  The  recruiting  for 
this  fleet  proceeds  rapidly,  as  the  suspension 
of  trade  drives  sailors  from  the  merchant- 
men, and  already  it  has  achieved  one  con- 
siderable success.  The  attack  on  Hatteras 
is  not  quite  the  brilliant  victory  which  the 
Americans  in  their  not  unnatural  exultation 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide  declare  it  to  be,  but 
it  was  a  decided,  and,  for  the  means  em- 
ployed, an  important  success.  Two  forts  and 
six  hundred  men  surrendered  to  the  Federal 
force.  The  most  important  outlet  of  the 
system  of  navigation,  which,  in  the  South- 
East  States,  extends  within  the  outer  coast 
line,  and  affords  inexhaustible  shelter  for 
privateers,  is  stopped  up,  and  will  be  per- 
manently closed  during  the  war  by  a  deposit 
of  stone.  Above  all,  one  Southern  district 
has  been  set  free  from  coercion,  and  already 
the  inhabitants  are  hurrying  in  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  declare  themselves 
overborne  by  sudden  legislation  and  an  ir- 
resistible popular  fbrce.  The  last  result  is 
one  which,  if  it  be  correctly  reported,  im- 
mensely improves  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and,  indeed,  makes  the  reten- 
tion of  the  South  by  force  an  evident  possi- 
bility. The  incident  will  give  new  spirit  to 
the  movements  of  the  marine,  and  the  states 
in  which  secession  feeling  is  strongest  are 
precisely  those  which  lie  most  exposed  to 
attack  from  the  seaboard. 

With  its  Eastern  army  re-organized  under 
a  new  and  stronger  discipline,  its  Western 
position  so  improved  that  it  has  become  the 
attacking  instead  of  the  resisting  force,  with 
a  fleet  collected,  and  put  successfully  in  mo- 
tion, with  the  people  surrendering  their  dear- 
est prejudices  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  with  the  crusading  spirit  slowly 
but  distinctly  gaining  ground  among  its  sup- 
porters, the  Federal  Government  has  no  rea- 
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son  to  despair  of  its  cause,  or  to  doubt  its 
own  ability  to  learn  the  lesson  which  pre- 
cedes military  success.  If  it  can  but  find 
money,  it  is  strong  enough  for  the  work  it 
has  to  do,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
financiers  who  so  roundly  declare  that  money 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  maintain  that 
on  this  p  oint  nothing  is  yet  decided.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  Europe  will  lend  nothing 
for  the  war.  We  know  that  the  American 
banks  cannot  long  keep  pace  with  the  enor- 
mous demands  now  made  on  them.  But  we 
do  not  know,  cannot  with  any  reasonable  ac- 
curacy even  guess,  what  the  efiect  of  open 
loans  may  be.  The  savings  of  a  thrifty  na- 
tion form  often  a  colossal  reserve.  France 
has  over  and  over  again  responded  to  de- 
mands of  this  kind  as  if  subscription  were  a 
privilege  instead  of  a  tax,  and  the  stocking- 
feet  of  American  farmers  hold  more  than  the 
earthen  pots  of  the  French  peasantry.    An 
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average  subscription  from  each  family  to  the 
extent  of  three  months'  wages  is  certainly 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and 
that  alone  would  amount  to  fifty  millions. 
Even  should  specie  fail,  there  remains  the 
resource  of  subscriptions  in  army  stores,  of 
revenue  devoted  solely  to  military  purposes, 
of  a  requisition  upon  the  states  as  they  are 
occupied,  and  of  assignats  secured  upon  the 
Federal  lands.  Quarrels  have  never  been 
stopped  yet  by  lack  of  money,  and  the 
Americans  are  in  the  mood  when  men  dis- 
cover that  money  is  only  the  second  neces- 
sity, that  war  can  be  made  now  as  Attila 
made  it,  "  whose  exchequer  bills  were  never 
at  par,"  and  that  with  bread  and  iron  one  can 
get  to  China.  The  party  which  looks  to 
financial  diflficulties  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  states  reckons  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  first  figure  in  all  political  calcula- 
tions,— the  roused  passions  of  mankind. 


AUTUMN. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  cluster'd  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillar'd  clouds. 
Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing;  and  in  the  vales 
The    gentle    wind  —  a    sweet   and    passionate 

wooer — 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep  crimson'd, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, — 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside,  a-weary. 

Longfellow. 


THE  POWER  OF  VIRTUE. 

So    Virtue    blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the 

storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; — 
While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear, 

Serene,  the  ills  of  life. 

Henry  Kirke  White. 


A   SUMMER  NIGHT. 

'TwAS  day  !    But  now,  few,  large,  and  bright. 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon  ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark,  warm  night. 

The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June. 
A  glowworm  fallen,  and  on  the  marge  remount- 
ing 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  stars  for  our 
sweet  fountain ! 

Coleridge. 


PREDICTED   EFFECTS   OF   C^SAR'S  ASSASSINA- 
TION. 

Marc  Antony.    A  curse  shall  light  upon  the 
limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  : 
And  CiBsar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

— Julius  Ccesar,  Act  HI. 
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"QUI  TRANSTULIT  SUSTINET." 

(The  Motto  on  the  Coat  of  Anns  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.) 

Dedicated  to  the  Connecticut  Volunteers. 

BY  L.   L.   WELD. 

"  Qui  Transtulit  Sustinet !  "  motto  of  light  ! 
'Neath  the  folds  of  that  banner  we  strike  for  the 

right ; 
Connecticut's  watchword  o'er  hill  and  o'er  plain, 
"  The  Hand  that  transplanted,  that  Hand  will 

sustain." 

"  Qui  Transtulit  Sustinet !  "    On  the  broad  fold 
Of  Connecticut's  banner  this  motto's  enrolled, 
And  flashed  to  the  sunlight  on  morning's  bright 

wings, 
A  promise  of  glory  and  honor  it  brings, 
The  promise  of  One  who  ne'er  promised  in  vain, 
"  The  Hand  that  transplanted,  that  Hand  will 

sustain." 

Ay,  and  surely  it  well  has  sustained  us  thus  far, 
In  peace  and  in  plenty,  in  want  and  in  war. 
When  the  foe  has  attacked  us  in  battle  array. 
Then  Connecticut's  sons  have  stood  first  in  the 

fray; 
And  faith  in  that  watchword  inspires  us  again. 
For  "  He  who  transplanted  will  ever  sustain  ! " 

And  now,  in  the  darkness  of  treason's  black 

night, 
'Neath  the  folds  of  that  banner  we  strike  for  the 

right ! 
For  the  Right  !    'Tis  Our  Country  we're 

marching  to  save, — 
The  dear  flag  of  The  Union  in  triumph  shall 

wave ! 
Faith  swells  in  each  heart ;   hope  fires  every 

vein! 
"  And  thou  who  transplanted,  oh,  always  sus- 
tain ! " 

—  Hartford  (Conn.)  Homestead,  Apr.  18. 


THE   SONG    OF   THE  IRISH  LEGION. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

^^EPluribus  Unum.^^    ^'Erin  Go  Bragh.^^ 

Ye  boys  of  the  sod,  to  Columbia  true, 

Come  up,  lads,  and  fight  for  the  red,  white,  and 

blue! 
Two  countries  we  love  and  two  mottoes  we'll 

share, 
And  we'll  join  them  in  one  on  the  banner  we 
bear ; 
Erin,  mavourneen  !     Columbia,  agra ! 
E  pluribus  unum  !    Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Upon  them,  my  lads  !  and  the  rebels  shall  know 
How  Erin  can  fight  when  she  faces  the  foe  ; 
If  they  can't  give  us  arms,  sure  we  needn't  de- 
lay ; 
With  a  sprig  of  shillelagh  we'll  open  the  way. 

Erin,  mavourneen  !     Columbia,  agra  ! 

E  pluribus  unum  !    Erin  go  bragh  ! 


"  Blood  Tubs  "  and  "  Plug  Uglies,"  and  others 
galore 

Are  sick  for  a  thrashing  in  sweet  Baltimore; 

Be  jabers  !  that  same  I'd  be  proud  to  inform 

Of  the  terrible  force  of  an  Irishman's  arm. 
Erin,  mavourneen  !     Columbia,  agra  I 
E  pluribus  unum  !    Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Before  you  the  tyrant  assembles  his  band, 
And  threatens  to  conquer  this  glorious  land  ; 
But  it  wasn't  for  this  that  we  traversed  the  sea, 
And  left  the  Green  Isle  for  this  land  of  the  free  ! 

Erin,  mavourneen  !     Columbia,  agra  ! 

E  pluribus  unum  !    Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Go  forth  to  the  tyrant,  and  give  him  to  know 
That  an  Irishman  holds  him  his  bitterest  foe  ; 
And  his  sweetest  delight  is  to  meet  him  in  fight. 
To  battle  for  freedom  with  God  and  the  right ! 

Erin,  mavourneen  !     Columbia,  agra  ! 

E  pluribus  unum  !    Erin  go  bragh ! 


THE    WILL  FOR  THE  DEED. 

BY  CAROLINE  A.   MASON. 

No  sword  have  I,  no  battle  blade, 
No  shining  spear ;  how  shall  I  aid 
My  country  in  her  great  crusade  1 

I  cannot  sow  with  gold  the  sod. 

Like  dragon's  teeth,  and  from  the  clod 

See  armed  men  rise  battle-shod. 

I  may  not  stand  in  mart  or  hall. 
And  shout  aloud  at  Freedom's  call, 
"  Come  to  the  rescue,  one  and  all  !  " 

I  am  a  woman,  weak  and  slight, 
No  voice  to  plead,  no  arm  to  fight. 
Yet  burning  to  support  the  right. 

How  shall  I  aid  my  country's  cause  ? 
How  help  avenge  her  trampled  laws  ? 
Alas,  my  woman's  heart  makes  pause. 

With  oil  and  wine  I  may  not  go. 
Where  wounded  men  toss  to  and  fro, 
Beneath  th'  invader's  hand  laid  low. 

My  little  child  looks  up  to  me. 
And  lisps  a  stronger,  mightier  plea; 
God  wills  where  he  is  I  should  be. 

Ah,  well ; — I  am  not  needed !     He 
Who  knows  my  heart,  perchance  for  me 
Has  other  work  than  now  I  see. 

"  They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait," — 
O  golden  words  !  and  not  too  late ! 
My  soul  accepts  her  humble  fate. 

Content  to  serve  in  any  way. 
Less  than  the  least,  if  so  I  may 
But  hail  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

When  my  beloved  land  shall  rise. 
And  shout  as  one  man  to  the  skies, 
Lo  !  freedom  lives,  and  treason  dies  ! 

— Salem  (Mass.)  Register. 


LITTLE    RHODY. — TO    ARMS. RULE    SLAVEOWNIA. 

Where  could  thy  lover's  head 
Find  such  a  glorious  bed, 
As  with  the  deathless  dead 
Nobly  laid  low  1 
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LITTLE    RHODY. 

Op  all  the  true  host  that  New  England  can  boast, 

From  down  by  the  sea  to  the  highland, 
No  State  is  more  true  or  more  willing  to  do, 
Than  dear  little  Yankee  Rhode  Island, 
Loyal  and  true  little  Rhody  ! 
Bully  for  you,  little  Rhody  ! 
Governor  Sprague  was  not  very  vague, 
When  he  said,  "  Shoulder  arms,  little  Rhody  !" 

Not  backward  at  all  at  the  President's  call. 

Nor  yet  with  the  air  of  a  toady, 
The  gay  little  State,  not  a  moment  too  late. 
Sent  soldiers  to  answer  for  Rhody, 
Loyal  and  true  little  Rhody  ! 
Bully  for  you,  little  Rhody  ! 
Governor  Sprague  was  not  very  vague, 
When  he  said,  "  Shoulder  arms,  little  Rhody !" 

Two  regiments  raised,  and  by  every  one  praised, 

Were  soon  on  the  march  for  headquarters ; 
All  furnished  firstrate  at  the  cost  of  their  State, 
And  regular  fighting  dread-naughters  ! 
Loyal  and  true  little  Rhody  ! 
Bully  for  you,  little  Rhody  ! 
Governor  Sprague  was  not  very  vague. 
When  he  said,  "  Shoulder  arms,  little  Rhody  !" 

Let  traitors  look  out,  for  there's  never  a  doubt 

That  Uncle  Abe's  army  will  trip  'era ; 
And  as  for  the  loud  Carolina  crowd, 
Rhode  Island  alone,  sir,  can  whip  'em  ! 
Loyal  and  true  little  Rhody  ! 
Bully  for  you,  little  Rhody  ! 
Governor  Sprague  is  a  very  good  egg, 
And  worthy  to  lead  little  Rhody  ! 

— N.  Y.  Saturday  Mercury. 


TO   AEMS. 


BY  H.   A.   MOOKE. 


Wake  !  wake  !  long-slumbering  north  ! 
Pour  thy  brave  legions  forth. 

Armed  for  the  fight. 
Hark  !  'tis  our  country's  cry — 
"  Brave  men  for  liberty 
Now  must  not  fear  to  die  !  " 

God  speed  the  right ! 

Sons  of  heroic  sires, 

Turn  from  your  homestead  fires. 

Short  farewells  said ; 
True  sword  and  musket  take  ; 
Fortli  from  your  mountains  break, 
Make  hill  and  valley  shake 

'Neath  your  mailed  tread. 

Mother,  give  up  thy  son  ! 
Wife,  bind  his  armor  on 

Who  is  thy  stay  ! 
Sister,  thy  brother  yield  ! 
Child,  speed  thy  sire  a-field ! — 
God  is  the  patriot's  shield 

In  the  wild  fray. 

Maiden,  hold  back  the  tear. 
Utter  no  word  of  fear, 
Stifle  thy  woe. 


Arm,  for  the  holy  war  ! 
Arm,  in  behalf  of  law  !     * 

Give  heart  and  hand, 
Glad  to  pour  loyal  blood 
For  our  dear  country's  good, 
Forth  in  a  cleansing  flood. 

Over  the  land. 

Strong  hearts  of  north  and  west. 
Let  treason  never  rest, 

Even  for  breath. 
Fair  Freedom's  royal  name. 
Traitors  have  brought  to  shame. 
Arm  !  to  redeem  her  fame — 

Fight  to  the  death  ! 

God  leads  our  loyal  host ; 
God  is  our  people's  boast ; 

God  speed  the  right. 
March  with  undaunted  heart ; 
Act  well  the  soldier's  part ; 
Make  the  oppressor  smart. 

Arm  for  the  fight ! 

Heaped  up  by  shot  and  shell 
Hills  of  brave  dead  will  swell 

Red  on  your  sight. 
Faint  not !  the  end  shall  be 
Triumph  for  liberty ! 
Arm !  march  to  victory  ! 

God  leads  the  fight  1 


RULE    SLAVEOWNIA. 

THE    NATIONAIi    HYMN    OP    THE    CONPEDERATB 
STATES. 

When  first  the  South  to  fury  fanned. 
Arose  and  broke  the  Union's  chain, 
This  was  the  charter,  the  charter  of  the  land. 
And  Mr.  Davis  sang  the  strain  : — 
Rule  Slaveownia,  Slaveownia  rules,  and  raves — 
"  Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  have  had  slaves." 

The  Northerns,  not  so  blest  as  thee, 

At  Aby  Lincoln's  foot  may  fall. 
While  thou  shalt  flourish,  shalt  flourish  fierce 

and  free 
The  whip  that  makes  the  nigger  bawl. 
Rule  Slaveownia,  Slaveownia  rules,  and  raves — 
"  Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  should  have  slaves." 

Thou,  dully  savage,  shall  despise 

Each  freeman's  argument,  or  joke; 
Each  law  that  Congress,  that  Congress  thought 

so  wise, 
Serves  but  to  light  thy  pipe  for  smoke. 
Rule  Slaveownia,  Slaveownia  rules,  and  raves — 
"  Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  must  have  slaves." 

And  trade,  that  knows  no  god  but  gold. 

Shall  to  thy  pirate  ports  repair  ; 
Blest  land,  where  flesh — where  human  flesh 
is  sold. 
And  manly  arms  may  flog  that  air. 
Rule  Slaveownia,  Slaveownia  rules,  and  raves — 
"  Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  shall  have  slaves." 

— Punch,  Apr.  20. 
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Once  more,  oui*  dear  old  Massachusetts ! 

How  the  thought  comes  over  us — and  well  it 
may ! 
Of  the  drops  >jherewith  that  ancient  green  was 
reddened — 
It  is  six  and  eighty  years  this  very  day. 

Six  and  eighty  years — and  it    seemed  but  a 
memory — 
Little  left  of  all  that  glory  so  Ave  thought — 
Only  the  firelocks  hung  on  farmhouse  chimneys, 
And  rude  blades  by  the  village  blacksmith 
wrought. 

Only  here  and  there  a  white  head  that  remem- 
bers 
How  the  Frocks  of  Homespun  stood  against 
King  George — 
How  the  hard  hands  stretched  them  o'er  scanty 
embers 
When  the  sleet  and  snow  came  down  at  Val- 
ley Forge.    , 

Ah  me,  how  long  we  lay,  in  quiet  and  in  error, 
Till  the  snake  shot  from  the  coil  he  had  folded 
on  our  hearth. 
Till  the  dragon-fangs  had  sprouted  o'erhatched 
of  hate  and  terror. 
And  hell  in  armed  legions  seemed  bursting 
from  the  earth. 

Once  more,  dear  brother  State  !  thy  pure,  brave 
blood  baptizes 
Our  last  and  noblest  struggle  for  freedom  and 
for  right — 
It  fell  on  the  cruel  stones  !  but  an  awful  nation 
rises 
In  the  glory  of  its  conscience  and  the  splen- 
dor of  its  might ! 

— Hartford  (Conn.)  Press. 


THE  GATHERING. 

Forward  !  onward  !  far  and  forth  ! 
An  earthquake  shout  awakes  the  North, 
Forward ! 

Massachusetts  hears  that  cry — 
Hears,  and  gives  the  swift  reply, 
Forward ! 

Pennsylvania  draws  her  sword. 

Echoes  from  her  hills  the  word, 

Forward ! 

Brave  New  York  is  up  and  ready, 
"With  her  thirty  thousand  steady,— 
Forward  ! 

Small  Rhode  Island  flies  to  arms. 
Shouting  at  the  first  alarms. 
Forward ! 

Illinois  and  Indiana 
Shriek,  as  they  unroll  our  banner 
Forward ! 


Not  behind  the  rest  in  zeal. 
Hear  Ohio's  thunder-peal. 
Forward ! 

From  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Comes  the  same  awakening  strain, 
Forward  ! 

Old  Connecticut  is  here, 
Ready  to  give  back  the  cheer, 
Forward ! 

Minnesota,  though  remote, 
Swells  the  free,  inspiring  note. 
Forward ! 

Iowa  and  Michigan, 
Both  are  ready  to  a  man — 
Forward  ! 

Not  the  last  in  honor's  race, 
See  Wisconsin  come  apace — 
Forward  1 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  rise 
And  put  on  their  martial  guise. 
Forward  ! 

Onward  !  on  !  a  common  cause 
Is  yours, — your  liberties  and  laws. 
Forward  1 

Forward,  in  your  strength  and  pride  . 
God  himself  is  on  your  side  ! 
Forward  ! 

— Boston  Transcript. 


THE  DEPARTURE. 

The  ga'lant  young  men  of  Rhode  Island 
Are  marching  in  haste  to  the  wars  ; 

Full  girded  for  strife,  they  are  hazarding  life 
In  defence  of  the  Banner  of  Stars. 

That  flag  is  in  danger  from  treason, 
Disowned  and' dishonored  by  States, 

Whose  blazon  of  stars  may  be  turned  into  scars. 
If  the  great  Northern  Legion  but  waits. 

O  eyes  that  are  weary  with  weeping, 
For  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons 

Who  are  marching  away,  for  many  a  day, 
To  face  that  which  no  true  hero  shuns ; 

Look  up  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner ; 

Shall  one  ray  of  its  glory  be  lost  ? 
Then  dry  every  tear,  change  weeping  to  cheer. 

For  the  brave  men  whose  swords  have  been 
crossed. 

In  the  patriot  oath  to  defend  it 

From  treason  and  faction's  wild  lust; 

Be  proud  they  are  true  to  their  flag  and  to  you. 
And  in  them  and  their  God,  put  your  trust. 

Look  on  to  the  day  when,  returning 

With  victory  crowned,  from  the  fray. 
Their  shouts  shall  burst  forth — "  O'er  tliQ  south 
and  the  north  -, 

Waves  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  f     '-♦">-»>  - 
— Providence  Ever 
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DEATH  OF  SILVANUS  MILLER. 


From  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  16  Oct. 
DEATH  OF  SILVANUS  MILLER. 

SiLVANUS  Miller,  an  old  citizen  of  New 
York,  died  at  his  residence  this  morning,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
never  absent  one  year  altogether  from  his 
native  state  during  his  long  life.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  this  city;  here  he  studied  the 
legal  profession ;  here  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  that  profession,  and  here  he 
lived  a  conspicuous  actor  on  the  stage  of  life 
for  nearly  four  score  years  and  ten.  He 
was  a  living  witness  of  many  changes  in  this 
city,  and  had  personal  knowledge  of  nlost 
of  the  conspicuous  men  of  his  day.  ~  Pos- 
sessed of  keen  powers  of  observation  and 
an  uncommonly  retentive  memory.  Judge 
Miller  has  not  left  behind  him  a  more  full 
and  faithful  chronicler  of  those  changes  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  men  whom  New 


York  delighted  to  honor.  Few  persons  have 
had  a  larger  number  of  personal  acquaint- 
ances and  private  friends,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  than  Judge  Miller.  This  fact 
was  owing  to  his  personal  qualities ;  he  was 
eminently  social  and  genial  in  his  temper 
and  disposition,  easy  and  often  brilliant  in 
conversation,  full  of  sprightliness  and  hu- 
mor, ready,  quick,  and  keen  in  repartee  ;  he 
was  the  life  of  every  domestic  or  social  cir- 
cle which  he  entered,  and  his  highest  grati- 
fication, at  home  or  abroad,  was  in  behold- 
ing happy  human  faces. 

Judge  Miller  early  took  a  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  an  active  and  ar- 
dent politician,  a  ready  and  forcible  political 
writer  in  the  early  contests  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  Bepublican  parties,  to  the  latter  of 
which  he  belonged.  He  filled  a  number  of 
public  offices,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  this  city,  which 
he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


Amongst  the  multitude  of  materials  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per, perhaps  wood  has  been  suggested  the  great- 
est number  of  times.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  manufacture  has  been  actually  carried 
out,  and  we  saw  some  years  ago  really  good 
paper  for  printing  purposes  produced  from  deal 
shavings  by  the  patent  of  J.  &  C.  Watt.  It  is 
now  said  that  a  French  lady  has  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  excellent  paper  from  wood,  and 
at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  made  from  rags. 
Her  method  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  a  new 
kind  of  machinery  for  reducing  the  wood  to  fine 
fibres,  which  are  afterwards  treated  with  the 
alkalis  and  acids  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
pulp,  and  the  composition  is  finally  bleached  by 
the  action  of  chlorine.  By  means  of  a  series  of 
parallel  vertical  wheels,  armed  with  fine  points, 
which  are  caused  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
wood  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  the  surface  of 
the  wood  is  marked,  and  the  outer  layer  is 
formed  into  a  kind  of  net,  without  woof,  com- 
posed of  separate  threads.  This  layer  of  fine 
threads  is  afterwards  removed  by  means  of  a 
plane,  which  is  passed  across  the  wood,  and  the 


portion  thus  removed,  which  resembles  lint  or 
flax,  is  then  treated  with  chlorine,  etc.  Speci- 
mens have  thus  been  made  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  eighty  per  cent  of  wood-pulp,  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  rag-pulp,  and  sheets  have  been  tried 
by  printers,  lithographers,  and  others,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  engravers  and  lithographers  who  have 
used  it,  that  paper  made  according  to  this 
method,  from  wood,  and  which  costs  only  £16 
per  ton,  is  quite  equal  to  the  China  paper, 
which  costs  £214  per  ton.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  experiments  upon  a  larger  scale 
will  confirm  the  results  already  obtained. 

The  most  ingenious  method  of  disintegrating 
the  fibre  of  wood  which  we  have  yet  heard  of  is  a 
Yankee  "  notion."  Wood  is  placed  in  a  can- 
non, the  mouth  of  which  is  plugged  up.  High- 
pressure  steam  is  then  forced  in  through  the 
touch-hole,  and  when  the  pressure  rises  to  suffi- 
cient degree,  the  plug,  together  with  the  wood, 
is  blown  out,  the  latter  being  reduced  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  wool  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
steam,  with  which  its  pores  have  been  filled 
whilst  in  the  cannon. — London  Review. 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 
ARMS  AND  ARMOR  FOR.  SHIPS. 

MEETING  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  14  SEPT. 

Section  G. — Mechanical  Science. 
Mr.  Eddy  read  "  A  Proposal  for  a  Class 
of  Gunboats  capable  of  engaging  Armor- 
plated  Ships  at  Sea,  accompanied  with  Sug- 
gestions for  fastening  on  Armor-Plates." 
He  considers  that  the  monster  iron-clad  ves- 
sels which  we  and  our  neighbors  were  build- 
ing might  be  successfully  assailed  by  ves- 
sels of  very  inferior  size  especially  designed 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  essential  condi- 
tion of  such  vessels  was  superiority  of  speed, 
and  so  protected  as  to  approach  them  with- 
out being  crippled  ;  and  he  believed  that  one 
such  vessel  with  a  couple  of  heavy  guns 
might  so  harass  a  larger  vessel  as  to  paralyze 
her  movements,  and  that  two  such  vessels 
might  even  engage  with  advantage  ;  and,  if 
this  was  so,  might  not  a  flotilla  of  these 
small  vessels  advantageously  engage  a  fleet 
of  the  large  iron-plated  ships  ?  To  obtain 
superior  speed,  we  must  either  sacrifice 
weight  of  metal  or  increase  the  size.  He 
preferred  the  former,  and  by  reducing  the 
armament  to  a  very  few  guns — two  or  four, 
— and  those  of  the  powerful  kind  now  manu- 
factured, he  thought  we  might  obtain  the 
required  speed  within  moderate  dimensions ; 
and  he  hoped  to  show  that,  by  a  peculiar  ad- 
justment of  material,  we  might  gain  all  the 
protection  required,  without  immoderate 
weight.  Much  of  this  problem  had  indeed 
been  worked  out  by  Capt.  Coles,  of  whose 
cupola,  the  conical  fort,  with  revolving  shield, 
in  the  model  produced,  was  a  modification. 
A  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour  would,  he 
believed,  be  suflicient  for  present  purposes, 
and  he  took  it  that  this  speed  might  be  se- 
cured without  difficulty  in  a  vessel  of  fine 
lines,  and  of  certain  proportions,  without 
tremendous  size.  Dr.  Eddy  proceeded  to 
describe  from  a  model  the  kind  of  gunboat 
he  proposed  to  build.  The  dimensions,  he 
said,  were  calculated  from  one  datum ; 
namely,  the  least  elevation  above  water  at 
which  the  guns  could  advantageously  be  laid, 
which  he  took  to  be  eight  feet.  In  this  po- 
sition, then,  he  would  place  two  of  the  heavi- 
est Armstrong  guns,  with  their  muzzles  four 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  on  an  inclined  slide, 
upon  a  turn-table  placed  within  a  fixed  con- 
ical fort,  armor  clad,  the  sides  of  which  sloped 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  Above  this,  for  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  four  feet,  he  would  pro- 


tect the  gun  s  and  gunners  with  a  shield  of 
iron  plate,  also  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The 
shape  of  the  fort  would  be  a  truncated  cone 
on  a  cylinder,  like  an  extinguisher  upon  a 
candlestick.  A  second  cupola  he  believed 
might  be  added,  and  this  would  give  an  ar- 
mament of  four  guns,  which,  if  concentrated 
upon  one  point  at  short  range,  must  have  a 
crushing  efiect.  But,  to  be  of  any  use,  the 
smaller  vessel  must  be  enabled  to  approach 
her  large  antagonist  without  risk  of  having 
a  shot  sent  through  her  bottom  from  the 
enemy's  depressed  guns.  The  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  fortify  the  gunboat 
was  by  keeping  all  the  vital  parts  well  be- 
low the  water-line,  and  covering  them  with 
a  deck  which  would  deflect  upwards  any  shot 
that  might  reach  it.  As  the  boat  was  only  in- 
tended to  attack  ships,  not  forts,  he  presumed 
there  was  no  need  to  apprehend  a  shot  strik- 
ing her  at  a  larger  angle  with  the  horizon  than 
7°.  Still  at  this  angle,  to  protect  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  eff'ectually,  the  armor  must  be  car- 
ried at  least  four  feet  above  water  and  three 
feet  below,  possibly  more ;  but  as  this  in- 
volved a  weight  of  three  hundred  tons  in  plat- 
ing alone,  some  other  method  of  protection 
must  be  sought.  He  hoped  he  had  found  this 
desideratum  in  a  plan  which  aimed  at  carry- 
ing out  thoroughly  the  principle  of  deflexion. 
His  plan  consisted  of  an  arched  deck  of  inch 
iron  resting  upon  two  courses  of  timber, 
the  extremities  of  the  arch  being  tied,  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  outward  thrust.  He  pro- 
posed that  this  should  spring  at  the  sides 
from  three  feet  below  the  water-line,  and 
that  the  crown  should  rise  amidships  up  to 
the  water-line,  the  crown  being  kept  tolera- 
bly flat,  the  object  being  to  present  so  small 
an  angle  that  even  a  flat-headed  bolt  should 
glance  off.  The  space  above  the  deck  and 
between  it  and  the  water-line  he  proposed 
to  pack  with  some  tough  and  resilient  but 
light  fibre,  and  these  qualities  he  found  com- 
bined in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  could  be 
easily  rendered  incombustible  by  sal-ammo- 
niac. This  fibre  would  offer  a  considerable 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  penetration  of  a 
shot,  and  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
would  tend  to  deflect  the  shot.  The  exact 
amount  of  resistance  which  this  mode  of 
packing  would  afford  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained without  experiment,  but  the  trial 
would  not  be  expensive.  He  might  be  met 
with  the  objection,  that  steel  or  iron  was  the 
substance  which  offered  the  greatest  amount 
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of  protection  proportionate  to  its  weight. 
Granting  this,  he  maintained  that  there  were 
circumstances  under  which  iron  alone  could 
not  be  advantageously  used,  and  that  this 
was  one.  Dr.  Eddy  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
now  felt  in  securing  the  iron  plates  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessels  without  weakening  them 
by  perforating  holes,  and  he  mentioned  a 
plan  of  screwing  the  plates  within  a  rail- 
shaped  frame,  which  he  said  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  to  lay  before 
the  Section,  and  which  he  thought  would  ob- 
viate the  difficulty. 

Capt.  Blakely  R.A.  then  brought  forward 
his  paper  "  On  Artillery  versus  Armor." — 
He  said  it  was  now  four  years  since  he  first 
developed  at  Dublin  his  ideas  with  reference 
to  the  strength  and.  extent  of  range  which 
might  be  obtained  with  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  cannon.  He  was  happy '  to  think 
that  the  principle  he  then  contended  for  had 
since  been  recognized  by  both  the  English 
and  Spanish  Governments  to  be  correct. 
With  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  he  must  state,  as  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  that  nearly  every 
kind  of  steel  he  had  used  was  better  than 
every  kind  of  wrought  iron.  Cast  iron, 
where  weight  was  no  objection,  he  found  to 
answer  admirably.  Capt.  Blakely  exhibited 
the  drawing  of  the  new  Spanish  gun,  and 
explained  its  construction.  The  diameter 
of  the  bore  was  between  six  and  seven 
inches ;  more  than  half  of  the  gun,  he  said, 
was  of  cast  iron,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
breech  only  being  formed  of  rings  of  steel 
Extensive  experiments  had  been  made  to 
determine  the  proper  degree  of  tension  for 
these  rings,  because  on  that  point  depended 
the  efficiency  of  the  gun.  If  the  rings  were 
too  tight,  they  burst  before  the  central  part, 
and  if  they  were  too  loose  the  central  parts 
burst  first,  and  perhaps  left  the  rings  whole. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  limit  could  be  as- 
signed as  to  the  size  which  would  be  reached 
in  the  manufacture  of  guns.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  armor  hung  on  the  cannon  which  it 
had  to  resist.  He  had  read  that  Sir  William 
Armstrong  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  three  hundred  pound  gun.  He  (Capt. 
Blakely)  was  trying  to  make  a  six  hundred 
pound  gun,  and  by  using  wire  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  six  thousand  pound  gun, 
or  even  a  sixty  thousand  pound  gun.    He 


believed  it  could  be  done,  and  if  it  could  be 
done  anywhere  it  was  in  England.  The  con- 
struction he  would  propose  was  that  to  which 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  alluded  and  approved  of 
on  the  previous  day,  the  coiling  of  steel  wire 
round  a  central  cylinder.  With  a  six  hun- 
dred pound  gun  of  this  construction  the 
iron  plates  would  have  no  chance. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  had 
better  confine  their  attention  to  the  two  hun- 
dred pound  gun,  which  was  all  they  had  got 
at  present.  Capt.  Blakely  admitted  that 
with  the  two  hundred  pound  gun  the  iron 
plates  would  have  the  best  of  it.  He  had 
ofiered  over  and  over  again  to  make  a  gun' 
of  the  description  he  had  named  at  his  own 
expense  and  place  it  at  the  service  of  the 
Government  for  trial,  and  the  offer  had 
been  refused.  With  all  respect,  he  must 
remark  that  it  was  not  philosophical  for  the 
Government  to  refuse  his  oft-repeated  offer, 
and  to  go  on  building  ships  with  the  convic- 
tion that  such  guns  could  not  be  made.  He, 
however,  announced  that  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  the  Ordnance  Select 
Committee  had  acknowledged  the  correct- 
ness of  his  theory  that  in  building  up  can- 
non each  layer  must  have  a  definite  strain  ; 
he  therefore  asked  the  meeting  to  place 
some  confidence  in  his  assurance  that  guns 
could  and  would  be  made  to  smash  any  ar- 
mor-plate which  a  shijD  could  carry. 

Mr.  Fairbairn,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  one  of  the  Committee  (of  which  Sir 
J.  D.  Hay  was  chairman)  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  experiments  at  Shoeburyness,  gave 
some  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  made. 
Apologizing  for  his  not  having  been  able  to 
prepare  a  written  report,  he  stated  that  one 
of  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  was 
to  convince  him  that,  though  we  had  very 
good  iron  in  this  country,  yet  he  did  not 
think  that  the  quality  of  the  wrought  iron 
was  quite  so  good  as  some  produced  in  other 
countries.  The  iron  itself  was  good,  but  it 
had  not  that  uniformity  of  texture  which 
was  obtained  in  foreign  countries.  Our 
iron-masters,  he  believed,  were  bestowing 
attention  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  would,  he  believed,  be  able  to  pro- 
duce such  plates  as  would  have  a  fair  chance 
of  resisting  such  artillery  as  Sir  William, 
Armstrong's.  It  was  the  intention  of  tl 
committee  to  do  every  thing  they  could  to" 
resist   Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  he  on 
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his  part  -would  of  course  do  every  thing  he 
could  to  smash  them  up.  In  the  case  of 
armor-plated  ships,  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  have  plates  of  sufficient  thickness, 
but  to  have  sufficient  resistance  behind  to 
resist  the  deflexion  caused  by  the  shot.  In 
the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince  wood  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  wood  was  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  that  every  part  of  the  vessel  above  the 
water-line  would  be  better  of  iron.  Exper- 
iments had  been  made  to  test  the  velocity  of 
the  shot  from  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  about  eleven  hundred  feet 
per  second.  Mr.  Fairbairn  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  toughness  and  homo- 
geneousness  in  the  plates,  and  also  the  de- 
sirability of  securing  a  better  mode  of  at- 
tachment than  the  present  system  of  using 
bolts  or  screws.  They  had  tried  experiments 
with  a  target  composed  of  iron  bars ;  but 
they  found  that  the  resistance  offered  was 
not  nearly  so  great  as  by  the  iron  plates. 
The  experiments  would  be  continued,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  committee  hoped  to  ar- 
rive at  a  definite  result  with  regard  to  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  plates,  the  mode  of 
attachment,  and  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

"  On  the  Iron-cased  ships  of  the  British 
Admiralty,"  by  E.  J.  Reed. — He  enumer- 
ated and  described  the  vessels  at  present  con- 
structed ;  and  stated  that  the  construction 
of  six  other  vessels  had  been  determined 
upon,  the  contracts  for  three  of  this  number 
having  already  been  issued.  It  was  impor- 
tant to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  before 
they  commenced  the  construction  of  vessels 
of  this  class,  the  determination  of  Parlia- 
ment to  have  a  fleet  of  iron-cased  ships  had 
even  now  overtaken  the  Admiralty,  and  no 
experiments  on  a  large  scale  had  yet  taken 
place.  The  great  expense  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  incur  to  conduct  target  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale  had  probably  much 
to  do  with  the  delay.  A  committee  of  emi- 
nent ship-builders  had  lately  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  a  target  large  enough  to  test 
half  a  dozen  modes  of  construction  would 
be  no  less  than  £45,000,  and  another  £45,- 
000  would  have  to  be  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  floating  hull  on  which  to 
place  the  target.  The  three  new  ships  in 
course  of  construction  would  be  twenty  feet 
longer    than    the  Warrior,    fifteen    inches 


broader,  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons 
additional  burden,  and  twelve  hundred  and 
forty-five  tons  additional  displacement ;  and 
as  the  displacement  was  the  actual  measure 
of  the  ship's  size,  they  would  thus  be  more 
than  1,000  tons  larger  than  the  Warrior. 
As  the  engines  of  the  new  vessels  were  only 
to  be  of  the  same  power,  their  speed  would 
probably  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  War- 
rior. This  diminished  speed  was  one  of  the 
penalties  we  must  pay  for  clothing  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  vessel  with  iron  plates. 
Another  penalty  would  probably  be  a  great 
tendency  to  chop  and  plunge  in  a  sea-way. 
The  cost  of  these  new  vessels  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  those  of  the  Warrior  class  by 
£20,000  or  £30,000.  They  would  certainly 
be  noble  specimens  of  war  ships.  A  vessel 
built  throughout  of  iron  four  hundred  feet 
long  and  nearly  sixty  feet  broad,  enveloped 
from  end  to  end  in  armor  impervious  to  all 
shell  and  to  nearly  all  shot,  furnished  with 
the  most  powerful  ordnance,  with  ports  nine 
feet  six  inches  above  the  water-line,  steam- 
ing at  a  rate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  knots  an 
hour,  would  indeed  prove  a  most  formida- 
ble engine  of  destruction.  If  the  present 
intentions  of  the  Admiralty  were  carried 
out,  we  should  have  six  of  such  vessels 
added  to  the  navy  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
In  vessels  of  this  kind  all  beautifying  de- 
vices must  be  dispensed  with.  Their  stems 
were  to  be  upright,  or  nearly  so,  without 
that  forward  reach,  the  "  knee  of  the  head," 
which  added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
present  vessels.  Their  sterns  would  also  be 
upright,  and  as  devoid  of  adornment  as  the 
bows.  It  should  also  be  stated,  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  these  six  ships,  that  their 
thick  plate  would  not  be  extended  to  the 
bow  at  the  upper  part,  but  would  stop  at  the 
junction  with  the  transverse  plated  bulk- 
head, some  little  distance  from  the  stem, 
and  this  bulkhead  would  rise  to»  a  sufficient 
height  to  prevent  the  spar  deck  from  being 
raked  by  shot.  They  would  be  armed  with 
fifty  100-pounder  Armstrong  guns,  forty  on 
the  main  deck  and  ten  on  the  upper.  It  was 
not  yet  determined,  he  believed,  whether 
these  new  ships  were  to  be  backed  up  with 
teak,  as  in  the  previous  ships,  or  whether 
the  plates  should  be  six  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  without  wood.  This  would  not  be  de- 
cided upon  until  after  the  termination  of  the 
experiments  with  the  large  targets  suggested 
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by  the  President  and  bthers.  All  that  was 
yet  definitely  determined  was,  that  whether 
the  armor  be  made  of  iron  alone  or  of  iron 
and  wood,  its  weight  should  be  equal  to  iron 
plates  six  and  a  half  inches  thick.  He  now 
came  to  notice  a  very  different  class  of  ves- 
sels, of  which  the  hull  was  mainly  timber 
with  armor  plated  upon  it.  The  Royal  Al- 
fred, Royal  Oak,  Caledonia,  Ocean,  and  Tri- 
umph were  all  vessels  of  this  class.  Their 
length  was  to  be  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  feet,  breadth  fifty-eight  feet,  and  dis- 
placement 6,839  tons.  Each  would  be  fitted 
with  engines  of  one  thousand  horses'  power. 
They  were  formed  with  timber  originally  de- 
signed for  wooden  line-of-battle  ships,  but 
had  been  lengthened  eighteen  feet.  The 
whole  of  these  ships,  it  was  believed,  as  well 
fis  the  iron-plated  ships,  would  match  La 
Gloire  in  speed,  provided  they  were  fitted 
with  the  engines  at  first  proposed.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  this  proviso,  because  there 
was  a  probability  of  smaller  engines  being 
put  into  some  of  them.  He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  compare  the  French  and  English 
ships  with  each  other  in  detail ;  but  he  might 
mention  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  just 
returned  from  France,  had  furnished  him 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  Solferino,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  French  iron-cased  ships, 
as  follows  :  Length  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet,  breadth  fifty-four  feet,  draught  of 
water  twenty-six  feet,  burden  6,820  tons. 
The  vessel  will  be  plated  with  4  3-4-inch 
plates,  right  fore  and  aft  at  the  water-line, 
and  over  two  decks  amidships.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  cost  of  iron-plated  vessels,  Mr. 
Reed  said  that,  assuming  the  average  cost 
of  the  ships  to  be  £50  per  ton,  and  the  en- 
gines £60  per  horse  power,  then  the  eighteen 
ships  we  were  now  building  would  cost  about 
£4,700,000,  and  their  engines  above  £1,150,- 
000— togethef  nearly  £6,000,000  sterling; 
and  when  mg^ted,  rigged,  and  fully  equipped, 
£8,000,000  would  have  been  expended  upon 
them.  He  referred,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
extensive  dock  changes  which  this  revolu- 
tion in  ship-building  rendered  necessary, 
and  urged  the  serious  importance  of  at  once 
supplying  increased  dock  accommodation  in 
the  south  of  England  for  these  ships.  He 
argued  that  whether  in  peace  or  in  war  such 
accommodation  would  be  required ;  that  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  perilous  long- 
er to  defer  the  establishment  of  colossal  docks 
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on  the  Southampton  Water;  and  in  some 
other  favorable  places.  At  present  we  had 
no  docks  fitted  in  all  respects  to  receive  such 
ships,  whereas  the  French  had  many.  Mr. 
Reed  contrasted  the  English  and  French 
docks  ;  and  stated  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  French  works  by  the 
establishment  of  an  immense  steam  arsenal, 
protected  by  a  series  of  impregnable  for- 
tresses at  Lezardrieux. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

Sir  J.  D.  Hay  rose,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  Association,  to  supplement 
his  remarks  on  the  experiments  at  Shoe- 
buryness  with  some  observations  of  his  own. 
The  committee,  he  said,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  best  quality  of  material,  the  best  thick- 
ness of  metal,  and  the  best  mode  of  manu- 
facturing iron  plates,  invited  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country  to  place  be- 
fore them  specimens  of  iron  plates  which 
they  considered  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses required.  Plates,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  one-fourth  inch  to  ten  inches  were 
sent  in.  The  committee  found  on  making ' 
experiments,  that  the  steely  description  of 
metal,  that  was  to  say,  metal  which  had 
been  hardened,  and  went  by  the  names  of 
semi-steel,  homogeneous  iron,  etc.,  up  to  a 
thickness  of  thi-ee-fourths  of  an  inch,  pos- 
sessed great  resisting  powers,  but  after  that 
thickness,  this  description  of  metal  was  not 
so  well  qualified  to  resist  a  blow  of  a  pro- 
jectile as  wrought  iron  of  the  best  kind. 
This  having  been  ascertained,  another  law 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them  which  they 
were  not  yet  in  a  position  fully  to  recognize. 
It  was  that  the  resistance  of  the  plating  in- 
creased with  the  square  of  its  thickness. 
Thus,  if  the  resistance  of  a  plate  one  inch 
in  thickness  was  equal  to  one,  the  resistance 
of  a  plate  two  inches  in  thickness  would  be 
four  ;  four  inches  in  thickness,  sixteen  ;  and 
six  inches  in  thickness,  thirty-six.  Consid- 
erable difficulty  was  felt  in  fastening  the 
plates  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  as  it 
was  felt  that  all  holes  drilled  in  them  were  a 
source  of  weakness.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  had 
a  plan  of  fastening  the  plates,  which,  per- 
haps, he  would  explain  to  the  meeting. 
Their  great  fear  was  not  of  a  solid  missile 
being  driven  through  the  ships'  sides,  but  of 
the  possible  materials  the  shot  might  con- 
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tain.  They  could  scarcely  hope  effectually 
to  exclude  cold  shot,  but  they  did  think  it 
was  possible  so  to  construct  a  ship  and  so  to 
plate  it,  that  a  hollow  missile  impinging 
upon  its  sides  would  be  broken  to  pieces, 
and  consequently  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
exclude  all  shells,  red-hot  shot  and  shot  filled 
with  liquid  iron,  which  were  amongst  the 
most  terrible  weapons  of  modern  warfare. 
In  the  course  of  their  experiments  they  had 
tried  the  effect  of  the  shells  upon  an  old 
brig,  the  Hussar.  At  the  twelfth  round  the 
brig  was  on  fire  beyond  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tinction. He  thought  it  a  misfortune  that 
the  stem  and  stern  of  the  Warrior  were  not 
better  protected — and  the  steering  apparatus 
was  placed  in  that  part  of  the  ship  from 
which  the  missiles  were  scarcely  excluded 
at  all.  He  thought  it  a  wise  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  convert  the 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships  laid  down  into 
armor-plated  vessels  of  great  size  and  speed. 
In  the  course  of  the  Shoeburyness  experi- 
ments they  had  found  that  at  whatever  angle 
the  targets  were  placed  the  fracture  made 
by  the  Armstrong  gun  was  just  as  large, 
though  it  differed  somewhat  in  shape,  accord- 
ing to  the  angle.  He  could  only  account  for 
this  fact  by  supposing  that  the  damage  was 
done  by  the  instantaneous  concussion,  and 
not  by  the  shot  boring  or  punching  a  hole 
through. 

Mr.  T.  Aston  read  a  paper  *'  On  Elon- 
gated Projectiles  for  Rifled  Fire-arms." — 
After  alluding  to  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  war  projectiles,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  elongated  form,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  advantages  which  it 
possesses  over  the  old  spherical  shape.  The 
elongated  projectile,  presenting  to  the  re- 
sisting atmosphere  a  sectional  area  consid- 
erably less  than  the  spherical  of  the  same 
weight,  is  less  retarded  in  its  progress 
through  the  air.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
although  the  spherical  projectile  with  a  sim- 
ilar charge  of  gunpowder  is  more  easily  set 
in  motion,  and  has  a  greater  initial  velocity 
than  the  elongated  form,  and  to  that  extent 
has  at  the  outset  an  advantage,  the  elon- 
gated form  is  much  better  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  owing 
to  its  superiority  of  momentum  preserves  its 
progressive  power  for  a  much  longer  period, 
— at  the  same  time  it  is  less  disturbed  by  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  elastic  medium 
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through  which  it  is  propelled.  In  short,  it 
has  a  longer  and  truer  flight.  The  essential 
condition  to  the  efficiency  of  the  long  projec- 
tile is,  that  it  shall  move  onwards  with  its 
point  foremost ;  if  it  turns  over  in  its  path, 
it  presents  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  its  flight  at  once  becomes  irregular, 
and  is  rapidly  retarded.  The  action  of  the 
common  spinning-top  suggests  at  once  the 
idea  that  the  best  mode  of  making  the  elon- 
gated projectile  move  steadily  through  the 
air  with  its  point  foremost  is  to  give  it  rota- 
tion round  its  axis  of  progression.  The 
rapid  revolution  of  the  body  causes  its  in- 
herent inequalities  to  be  rapidly  carried 
round  a  constant  axis  in  regular  order,  and 
a  kind  of  balance  is  thereby  established, 
which  gives  the  body  a  steady  motion.  Va- 
rious plans  have  been  from  time  to  time 
tried  with  the  object  of  imparting  to  long 
projectiles  a  steady  flight;  they  have  been 
made  with  spiral  grooves  cut  externally  on 
their  periphery,  or  internally  from  front  to 
rear,  in  the  expectation  that  the  resisting  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  in- 
clined surfaces  would  give  the  requisite  spin- 
ning motion.  Again,  they  have  been  made  * 
very  long  and  furnished  with  fins  or  feathers, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  propelled  on  the 
principle  of  the  arrow,  but  no  practically 
successful  results  have  as  yet  brought  pro- 
jectiles of  this  kind  into  use.  The  required 
object  is,  as  is  well  known,  readily  and  suc- 
cessfully efiected  by  propelling  the  elongated 
projectile  from  a  rifled  barrel,  that  is,  a  tube 
having  its  interior  made  of  such  a  spiral 
form  that  the  projectile  while  it  is  propelled 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle  is  turned 
round  its  axis  of  progression  :  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion is  thus  imparted,  which  is  retained  by 
the  advancing  projectile  and  gives  it  the  re- 
quired steady  motion.  The  elongated  bullet 
was  first  used  with  rifled  small-arms,  either 
poly-grooved  or  fluted,  or,  like  the  Enfield, 
having  three  grooves.  The  length,  however, 
was  limited  :  and  various  attempts  were  made 
to  fire  longer  projectiles  compounded  of  va- 
rious metals  and  of  various  shapes,  so  that 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  they  might  be  propelled  point  fore- 
most. But  if  made  beyond  a  certain  length 
they  were  always  found  to  turn  over  at 
moderately  long  ranges.  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  the  first  to  enunciate  the  principle  that 
projectiles  of  any  requisite  length  could  be 
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successfully  fixed  by  giving  them  rapid  Te- 
locity of  rotation,  which  should  be  increased 
in  proportion  ^^i^li  their  increased  length. 
He,  as  is  well  l^nown,  uses  rifles  having  a 
spiral  polygonal  bore,  in  which  all  the  in- 
terior surfaces  are  made  effective  as  rifling 
surfaces.  The  success  of  the  elongated  pro- 
jectile having  been  established  in  the  case 
of  small-arms,  their  employment  with  ord- 
nance followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Rifled  ordnance  were,  therefore,  called  into 
existence  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  the  rifled  cannon  may  be 
considered  as  a  rifled  musket  made  with  en- 
larged proportions.  Directing  our  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  two  systems  of  Arm- 
strong and  Whitworth,  we  see  in  the  former 
the  coiled  barrel  and  fluted  bore  formerly 
used  for  the  rifled  small-arm,  applied  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  In  the  Whitworth  cannon 
the  same  system  and  form  of  rifling  are  used 
which  are  employed  for  the  Whitworth  mus- 
ket. There  is,  however,  a  change  required 
for  the  projectiles ;  they  cannot,  like  the 
small-arms  bullets,  be  made  of  lead,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  such  as  the  cost  of  the  metal, 
its  liability  to  distortion  of  form,  and  un- 
suitableness  for  shells.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong uses  a  compound  projectile,  formed 
of  an  iron  case  surrounded  with  a  leaden 
coating, — the  rifling  being  effected  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion  in  the  barrel,  which  is 
thus  partly  expended  in  forcing  the  lead 
through  the  grooves.  Mr.  Whitworth  uses 
a  simple  hard-metal  projectile,  made  of  the 
requisite  shape  to  fit  the  rifled  bore  by  ma- 
chine labor  in  the  manufactory,  so  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  explosion  is  employed  to 
propel  the  projectile.  After  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  two  projectiles,  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  Armstrong  projectile  nec- 
essarily required  a  breech-loading  cannon, 
and  that  the  Whitworth  is  used  at  pleasure 
for  muzzle-loading  or  breech-loading  can- 
non, Mr.  Aston  proceeded  to  notice  the  ex- 
ternal shape  of  the  projectiles.  The  impor- 
tance of  giving  to  ships  intended  for  high 
speed  the  shape  best  suited  to  facilitate  their 
progress  through  water  is  now  universally 
acknowledged ;  and  Mr.  Whitworth  consid- 
ered that  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain,  by 
reasoning  upon  similar  grounds,  and  by  ex- 
perimental research,  what  was  the  proper 
shape  to  give  to  his  projectile,  so  that  it 
might  be  propelled  through  the  air  under 
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conditions  most  favorable  to  prefcision  and 
range.  He,  after  numerous  corroborating 
experiments,  decided  that  the  projectile  of 
the  form  exhibited  to  the  meeting  was  the 
best.  It  has  a  taper  front,  having  nearly 
the  external  section  of  what  mathematicians 
term  the  solid  of  least  resistance,  the  cur\'e 
being  somewhat  rounded  ;  the  rear  is  made 
to  taper  in  such  proportion  that  the  air  dis- 
placed by  the  front  is  allowed  readily  to  close 
in  behind  upon  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the 
rear  part.  The  middle  part  is  left  parallel 
to  the  required  distance,  to  provide  rifling 
surfaces  and  obviate  windage.  The  results 
of  long  and  repeated  trials  show  that  this 
form  of  projectile  gives  much  greater  pre- 
cision and  a  superiority  of  range,  varying 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  per 
cent  (according  to  the  elevation  and  conse- 
quent length  of  range),  as  compared  with  a 
projectile  of  the  common  rounded  front  and 
parallel  rear  end.  At  low  elevations,  where 
the  range  is  comparatively  short  and  the 
velocities  great,  the  difference  in  the  result 
of  the  taper  and  non-taper  rear  is  not  so 
marked  as  at  the  higher  elevations,  where 
the  mean  velocities  of  the  projectiles  are  re- 
duced. But  at  all  ranges  the  superiority  ex- 
ists both  in  precision  and  velocity,  as  the 
elongated  projectile  at  no  practical  range  has 
a  mean  velocity  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  closing  in  behind  it.  One  of  the 
most  important  advantages  attending  the 
use  of  the  taper  rear  is,  that  it  gives  a  lower 
trajectory,  which  renders  errors  in  judging 
distance  of  minor  importance,  as  the  pro- 
jectile which  skims  along  near  to  the  ground 
is  more  likely  to  hit  a  mark,  especially  a 
moving  one,  than  a  projectile  which,  moving 
in  a  more  curved  path,  has  to  drop,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  object  aimed  at,  whose  dis- 
tance therefore  must  be  accurately  guessed. 
The  taper  shape  of  the  rear  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  the  proper  lubrication  of  the 
gun,  which  is  most  essential  for  good  shoot- 
ing. With  the  Whitworth  gun  a  wad  made 
wholly  of  lubricating  material  was  intro- 
duced ;  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  washing 
out  the  piece, — and  the  subsequent  adoption 
of  a  similar  wad  for  the  Armstrong  gun  en- 
abled that  piece  also  to  be  used  without 
washing  out,  which  was  at  first  necessary, 
and  found  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  opera 
tion  for  a  service  gun.  Various  forms  of 
elongated  Whitworth  projectiles  suited  for 
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special  purposes  were  described :  tubular 
projectiles  for  cutting  cores  out  of  soft  ma- 
terials, as  the  sides  of  timber  ships  ;  flat- 
fronted  hardened  projectiles,  first  used  by 
Whitworth  and  afterwards  by  Armstrong,  for 
penetrating  iron  plates.  It  is  found  that 
these  projectiles  penetrate,  when  fixed  point- 
blank,  through  iron  plates  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  57  1-2°  *  to  the  perpendicular. 
The  edge  of  the  flat  front,  though  slightly 
rounded,  takes  a  hold,  as  it  were,  as  soon  as 
it  touches  the  plate,  and  the  resistance  met 
is  merely  that  due  to  the  thickness  of  plate 
measured  diagonally.  Ofiicial  experimental 
trials  made  on  board  the  Excellent  at  Ports- 
mouth showed  that  these  projectiles  pene- 
trate readily  through  water,  and  would  go 
through  a  ship's  side  below  water-mark. 
The  new  American  floating  battery,  which 
is  submerged  to  protect  her  sides  during 
action,  would  find  no  defence  in  that  plan 
against  these  projectiles.  Shell  and  shrap- 
nel having  the  elongated  form  and  taper  rear 
were  also  described  ;  and  to  show  the  suit- 
ableness of  that  form  for  riochet  firing,  ta- 
bles were  read,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  mean  results  of  a  series  of  six  shots, 
making  many  riochets  within  a  range  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  yards,  gave  the  great- 
est mean  deviation  of  about  seventy-five 
yards  from  the  straight  line.  In  consider- 
ing the  probable  result  of  the  contest  now 
going  on  between  armor-plates  and  projec- 
tiles, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
limit  of  thickness  of  armor-plate  that  can 
be  carried  by  ships  will  soon  be  reached,  but 
that  the  power  of  destruction  of  projectiles 
may  be  without  doubt  increased  far  beyond 
what  has  hitherto  been  tried.  It  may  there- 
fore, be  reasonably  anticipated  that  in  this 
all-important  contest  the  victory  will  ulti- 
mately rest  on  the  side  of  the  projectile. 

Sir  W.  Armstrong  said  that,  with  regard 
to  the  prospective  size  to  be  attained  in  the 
construction  of  artillery,  he  must  confess  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  Capt.  Blakely.  It  was 
true  that  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  300-pounder  gun — and  the 
experiment  was  already  very  considerably 
advanced,  and  so  far  with  perfect  success — 

*  Sir  J.  D.  Hay  subsequently  confirmed  Mr.  As- 
tou's  remarks  in  this  respect,  and  said  that  Whit- 
worth flat-fronted  shot  fired  from  an  Armstrono- 
gun  (for  tlie  Armor  Plates  Committee)  had  pene- 
trated plates  inclined  at  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees 
to  the  perpendicular. 
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bnt,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say  he  found 
the  construction  of  even  a  300-pounder  gun 
on  his  principle  a  work  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, and  he  really  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  Capt.  Blakely  that  it  would  be  better 
to  obtain  a  100-pounder  or  a  200-pounder 
before  he  ventured  upon  such  a  monster  as 
he  had  mentioned.  He  agreed  with  Capt. 
Blakely  that  the  hooping  of  a  cast-iron  gun 
with  wrought  iron  gave  it  great  resisting 
power ;  but  he  difiered  with  Capt.  Blakely 
in  thinking  that  such  mathematical  nicety 
was  required  in  the  construction.  Provided 
only  care  were  taken  to  allow  sufiicient 
shrinkage,  the  hoops  would  adapt  themselves 
to  that  amount  of  tension  which  would  give 
the  maximum  resisting  force  of  the  gun,  and 
before  the  hoops  would  give  way  the  gun 
would  have  passed  through  the  phase  of 
greatest  resistance.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fairbairn  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopt- 
ing the  form  of  structure  for  plated  ships 
which  should  obviate  the  use  of  wood.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  this  plan,  be- 
cause by  adopting  it  much  unnecessary  wood 
would  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  iron  plates  could 
therefore  be  thickened,  but  chiefly  because 
by  this  means  the  liability  of  part  of  the 
ship  rotting,  and  their  having  to  pull  it  to 
pieces  periodically  to  set  it  to  rights  again, 
was  done  away  with.  His  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  iron-plated  ships  had  been  so  often 
made  known  that  it  would  be  mere  repeti- 
tion for  him  to  go  over  the  ground  again. 
The  only  new  point  he  had  to  bring  before 
them  was,  that  in  the  construction  of  those 
ships  they  must  chiefly  keep  in  view  their 
adaptation  for  a  small  number  of  monster 
guns.  There  had  been  a  feeling  among  na- 
val men  that  guns  above  a  certain  weight — 
five  tons,  he  believed — could  not  be  practi- 
cally managed  on  board  ship.  Lately,  how- 
ever, their  ideas  had  been  considerably  en- 
larged, and  they  now  went  as  far  as  seven 
and  a  half  tons,  which  would  be  about  equal 
to  one  of  his  200-pounders.  He  believed 
that  guns  of  a  much  larger  size  could  be 
managed,  but  to  do  so  of  course  they  would 
have  to  avail  themselves  of  machinery.  Mr. 
Aston  had  explained  the  Whitworth  projec- 
tile and  had  called  attention  to  what  he  con- 
sidered its  various  merits.  He  had  also  al- 
luded to  his  (Sir  Wm.  Armstrong's)  which 
lay  on  the  table  before  them.  Upon  this 
subject  let  them  talk  as  long  as  they  liked,. 
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Mr.  Aston  and  himself  would  never  come 
to  an  agreement.  He  believed  that  his  own 
projectile  would  inflict  a  greater  amount  of 
damage  than  the  other.  He  thought  some- 
thing more  was  required  than  the  punching 
process  of  the  flat-headed  shot.  Let  the 
efiects  be  tried.  Let  a  target  be  erected 
representing  an  object  such  as  would  be  used 
in  actual  war,  and  then  let  experiments  be 
made  to  see  wliich  missile  would  inflict  the 
largest  amount  of  injury.  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  for  punching  a  hole  in  iron 
plating  the  flat-headed  bolt  invented  by  Mr. 
Whitworth  was  the  form,  if  made  of  steel. 
But  he  apprehended  that  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained was  not  only  to  punch  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  an  armor-plated  ship,  but  to  inflict 
so  much  damage  as  to  disable  her.  What 
he  wanted  to  eflect  was  to  be  able  to  hurl  a 
large  mass,  no  matter  what  form,  against 
the  vessel,  so  as  to  crush  in  her  side,  and  he 
believed  that  this  could  be  done  by  the  use 
of  guns  of  a  large  size.  In  the  Whitworth 
projectile,  the  rotary  motion  was  given  by 
the  shape  of  the  bolt.  In  his  own  ordnance 
the  projectile  was  covered  with  a  soft  mate- 
rial, and  so  took  the  direction  of  the  grooves. 
There  might  be  advantage  in  both  plans ; 
but  he  did  claim  for  his  own  this  superiority, 
that  there  was  less  necessity  for  precision  in 
the  manufacture,  and  little  fear  of  injury  to 
the  bolt.  He  had  lately  been  making  ex- 
periments with  a  large  kind  of  projectile, 
one  of  which  he  had  before  him  (a  huge 
mass  of  metal,  weighing  some  cwt).  In  this 
projectile,  instead  of  having  a  soft  metal  all 
round  it,  it  was  confined  to  three  ribs,  which 
would  take  the  impression  of  the  grooves. 
It  was  designed  for  a  gun  called  the  "  shunt 
gun,"  the  construction  of  which,  not  having 
a  diagram  Avith  him,  he  could  not  explain. 
— Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell  said,  there  were  one 
or  two  general  considerations  of  this  subject 
which  he  thought  if  laid  before  the  meeting, 
would  save  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension. 
If  they  Avould  just  set  out  by  believing  that 
we  should  never  get  perfect  impenetrability, 
many  schemes,  with  the  answers  to  them, 
would  be  put  out  of  the  way.  The  whole 
practical  part  was  incorporated  in  one  ex- 
pression of  a  great  sailor,  "  Whatever  you 
do,  for  God's  sake,  keep  out  the  shells." 
Having  been  in  vessels  fired  at,  and  having 
been  behind  iron  targets  fired  at,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  say  that  he  could  stand  behind 


iron  plating  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  com- 
fort. You  were  sure  the  shells  would  be 
kept  out,  and  if  two  or  three  holes  were 
punched  in  the  side  of  the  ship  by  the  large 
shot  neither  you  nor  the  vessel  were  much 
the  worse  for  it.  But  if  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong should  be  able  to  do  as  he  had  just 
said,  to  bring  large  masses  to  bear  upon  the 
sides  of  these  iron-plated  ships,  then  this 
was  another  mode  of  destruction  quite  as 
injurious  as  destruction  by  shells  would  he. 
The  whole  question  then  resolved  itself 
into  these  two  things :  Keep  out  the  shells, 
and  prevent  Sir  William  Armstrong  driving 
in  the  sides.  The  ship-building  question  at 
the  present  time  involved  the  very  difiicult 
problem,  how  to  build  a  ship  with  an  enor- 
mous weight  in  the  place  where  good  ship- 
builders generally  contrived  to  keep  out  all 
weight.  The  first  vessels  were  loaded  with 
one  thousand  tons,  the  new  vessels  would 
have  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  and 
this  weight  was  not  only  a  great  inconven- 
ience, but  a  great  injury  to  the  sides  of  the 
ship.  As  the  ships  were  now  built,  the  plat- 
ing in  no  way  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  ship ;  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  ship 
built  entirely  of  iron,  in  which  case  the  iron 
plating  might  contribute  to  the  strength. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was,  how  much  in 
the  construction  of  these  large  ships  the 
builders  might  be  allowed  to  appropriate  of 
9  in.  of  iron  to  be  used  partly  in  armor,  and 
partly  in  the  construction  of  the  ship  ?  The 
question  they  now  asked  the  Iron-Plates 
Committee,  and  which  he  believed  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  experiments  would  settle  in  a  very 
short  and  decisive  manner,  was,  how  much 
of  this  iron  could  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  how  much  must  be  used 
in  armor-plating  outside  ?  Take  it  that  there 
were  eight  inches  of  plating  allowed.  If  the 
committee  would  be  content  with  a  2-inch 
plate,  and  a  1-inch  plate  on  the  outside,  leav- 
ing the  builders  five  inches  to  be  used  in  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that 
this  would  be  an  enormous  advantage.  He 
would  even  meet  them  further,  and  give  them 
four  inches  to  be  used  for  the  armor,  leaving 
him  four  inches  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ship.  But  the  committee  might 
insist  upon  having  a  5-inch  plate  to  go  to  the 
bad,  leaving  him  only  three  inches  for  the 
ship,  and  he  would  still  endeavor  to  build 
the  ship  to  suit  these  conditions.     There  was 
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another  point  upon  which  the  builders  were 
at  issue  with  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee say  they  will  not  have  holes  in  these  iron 
plates,  and  the  builders  reply  that,  so  far  as 
they  knew  at  present,  the  committee  must 
have  holes.  Sir  J.  D.  Hay  had  asked  him 
to  lay  before  the  Section  a  plan  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty  so  long  ago  as 
1854.  He  would  bring  up  between  the 
plates  a  piece  of  soft  malleable  iron.  This 
he  would  heat  in  its  place  after  the  plates 
were  on,  so  as  to  make  a  round-headed  rivet 
all  round  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which 
could  thus  be  firmly  attached.  This  plan,  if 
Successful,  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
perforating  the  plates  ;  but  allow  him  to  say 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  his  own  opinion 
until  tried,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  theory 
promulgated  but  was  knocked  down  by  those 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns — and  at  the 
present  moment  he  had  not  a  single  theory 
to  set  up.  The  Warrior  had  been  built  with- 
out armor  on  her  extreme  ends,  and  he  (Mr. 
Scott  Russell)  had  some  of  the  blame  or  the 
merit  of  that  arrangement — which  it  was  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  But  yet  he  would  take 
very  little  credit  on  that  point,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  when  the  dimensions  and  the  re- 
quired speed  of  a  vessel  were  settled,  the 
question  as  to  whether  she  should  bear  armor 
from  end  to  end  was  determined  beforehand 
by  the  very  conditions  of  the  problem.  Re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Aston's  paper,  Mr.  Russell 
entered  into  calculations  to  show  why  he  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  tapering 
form  of  the  Whitworth  projectile.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile  was  less  than  its  critical  veloc- 
ity, which  he  believed  was  about  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  feet  per  second  (the  very 
velocity  which  the  committee  had  ascertained 
was  the  velocity  of  the  Whitworth  projec- 
tile), in  that  proportion  only  might  some  ad- 
vantage be  derived  from  distinction  of  shape. 
The  case  of  the  projectile  and  the  ship  dif- 
fered in  this,  that  the  one  had  attained  its 
critical  velocity  and  the  other  had  not,  hence 
this  difference  in  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  form.  In  the  ship  it  was  of 
value,  but  in  regard  to  the  projectile  which 
had  attained  its  critical  velocity,  length  and 
fine  taper  would  have  no  efi'ect.  But  this 
was  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  no  wise 
man  would  dogmatize,  but  would  be  grate- 
ful to  any  one  who  would  institute  experi- 


ments. Admiral  Sir  E.  Belcher  considered 
that  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eddy,  for  con- 
structing small  vessels  to  compete  with  the 
iron-cased  frigates,  had  been  met  by  Mr. 
Scott  Russell's  observations  on  the  incom- 
patibility of  weight  and  speed  without  di- 
mensions. The  height  of  the  large  vessel 
would  enable  her  so  to  depress  her  guns  that 
the  smaller  boat  would  present  an  angle  of 
about  60°,  instead  of  the  angle  stated.  The 
curved  deck  of  the  proposed  gunboat  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  its  being  rendered 
bomb-proof,  and  that  entailed  iron  plating 
equal  to  the  plating  of  a  frigate.  The  fibre 
suggested  for  the  packing  would  be  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  smoulder  or  to  burn,  and  the 
salt  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  render  it 
incombustible  would  corrode  the  iron  so  rap- 
idly that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the 
vessel  would  be  useless.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that,  instead  of  the  iron  plates  being 
backed  up  with  wood,  iron  ribs,  placed  trans- 
versely, something  in  the  gridiron  fashion, 
at  intervals  from  each  other  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  shot,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  wooden  material,  would  be  a 
better  mode  of  resistance.  By  the  present 
system,  of  laying  the  iron  plates,  if  one  were 
injured  whenthe  Vc^sselwas  abroad,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  replace  it,  perhaps  for 
months  or  even  years.  Therefore  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Scott  Rus-. 
sell  had  followed  out  his  plan  of  sliding  the 
plates  in  from  the  water-line  upwards,  be- 
cause if  one  of  the  lower  plates  happened  to 
get  injured,  it  could  be  removed,  and  the 
other  plates  could  be  slid  down  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space,  and  a  new  plate  could  be  put 
in  at  the  top  without  difficulty.  After  the 
battle  of  Algiers,  it  was  his  duty  to  clean  out 
the  captain's  cabin.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  that  a  ream  of  foolscap,  which  had  been 
struck  by  a  large  shot,  had  simply  been 
crimped  up.  In  1854,  he  applied  for  leave 
to  build  a  battery  of  compressed  brown  pa- 
per, and  he  believed  that  this  material,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  repellants  of 
shot,  might  be  advantageously  used.  Sir  E. 
Belcher  alluded  to  the  force  with  which  even 
wooden  ships  could  charge  and  split  icebergs, 
and  expressed  his  decided  opinion,  that  if 
the  weight  of  the  Warrior  struck  La  Gloire 
across  the  bows  the  latter  must  inevitably 
go  down.  He  himself,  if  hard  put  to  it, 
should  have  no  objection  to  have  a  try  at  La 
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Gloire  in  one  of  the  old  wooden  ships — and 
he  thought  he  saw  some  of  his  naval  friends 
around  him  who  would  say  the  same.  He 
cemplained  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  new  vessels  would  deprive  them  of  the 
pleasure  of  running  down  an  enemy,  which 
was  a  point  upon  which  naval  men  prided 
themselves.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  (Dean 
of  Armagh)  said  the  paper  which  had 
been  read  by  Mr.  Reed,  could  hardly  be 
rated  too  highly,  and  he  hoped  a  recommen- 
dation would  proceed  from  that  Section  that 
it  should  be  printed  in  the  Transactions.  In 
the  course  of  an  interesting  address,  Dr. 
Robinson  traced  the  invention  of  armor- 
plates  to  Lord  Rosse  ;  and  whilst  paying  a 
high  tribute  to  the  splendid  mechanical  gen- 


ius of  Mr.  \Vhitworth,  he  pointed  out  that 
both  the  elongated  projectile  and  the  beau- 
tiful system  of  polygonal  rifling  were  inven- 
tions dating  much  further  back  than  his 
time.  He  himself  had  seen  a  rifle  on  the 
polygonal  principal  made  two  centuries  be- 
fore Mr.  Whitworth  was  born.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  in  allusion  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  a  num- 
ber of  single  inch  plates,  instead  of  one  solid 
plate,  stated  that  the  experiments  had  shown 
that  one  2-inch  plate  was  equal  to  three  or 
four  1-inch  laminated  plates.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Admiral  Belcher  as  to  the  form 
of  the  bows  of  the  Warrior.  His  own  opin- 
ion was  ,that  they  should  have  been  curved 
downwards  instead  of  projecting  below. 


The  Perfume  op  Flowers. — An  English 
writer  regrets  the  waste  of  flowers  in  many  gar- 
dens, and  recommends  their  use  in  perfuming 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  cultivation  of 
flowers  for  this  purpose,  says  the  writer,  is  car- 
ried on  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  south  of 
France ;  the  weight  of  blooms  from  which  the 
odor  is  there  extracted  being  reckoned  by 
thousands  of  pounds.  Highly  purified  fat  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  scent, 
^vhich  is  thus  transferred  to  the  perfumer,  who 
then  re-extracts  it  from  the  fat  by  the  aid  of 
spirits  of  wine,  for  which  it  has  a  still  stronger 
afiinity.  Why  should  we  not  grow  flowers  for 
their  odors  as  well  as  their  colors  1  There  are 
scores  of  flowers  in  our  gardens  that  would  yield 
admirable  extracts  with  a  little  pains.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  heliotrope,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
honeysuckle,  myrtle,  clove,  pink,  and  wall- 
flower. We  have  extracts  from  all  these  flowers 
in  the  perfumei*s'  shops,  but  they  are  nothing 
but  skilful  combinations  of  other  scents.  He 
further  suggests  that  every  lady  be  her  own  per- 
fumer, and  gives  us  a  receipt  for  obtaining  scent 
from  heliotropes,  or  any  other  sweet-scented 
flower.  Now  some  of  our  readers  may  like  to 
try  the  experiment  for  themselves,  and  we, 
therefore,  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
ceipt : — 

"  At  the  season  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom, 
obtain  one  pound  of  fine  lard,  melt  it  and  strain 
it  through  a  close  hair  sieve,  allowing  the  liquid 
fat  as  it  falls  from  the  sieve  to  drop  into  cold 
spring  water;  this  operation  granulates  and 
washes  the  blood  and  membrane  from  it.  In 
order  to  start  with  a  perfectly  inodorous  grease, 
the  process  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 


using  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  alum  in 
each  water  ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed  five  or  six 
times  in  plain  water ;  finally  reraelt  the  fat  and 
cast  it  into  a  pan  to  free  it  from  adhering  water. 
Now  put  the  clarified  fat  into  a  glue  pot,  and 
place  it  into  such  a  position  near  the  fire  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  elsewhere,  that  will  keep  it  warm 
enough  to  be  liquid  ;  into  the  fat  throw  as  many 
flowers  as  you  can,  and  there  let  them  remain 
for  twenty-four  hours.  At  this  time  strain  the 
fat  from  the  spent  flowers  and  add  fresh  ones  ; 
repeat  this  operation  for  a  week  ;  we  expect,  at 
the  last  straining,  the  fat  will  have  become  very 
highly  perfumed,  and  when  cold  may  be  justly 
termed  pomade  a  le  heliotrope.  To  turn  this  po- 
made into  an  extract  fit  for  the  handkerchief,  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  perfumed  fat 
into  small  pieces,  drop  it  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  cover  it  with  highly  rectified  spirits, 
in  which  it  must  remain  for  a  week.  When 
strained  off"  the  process  is  completed." 


A  Variegated  Oak. — A  common  oak  tree 
growing  near  Mawley,  Scotland,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Edward  Blount,  containing  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  of  timber,  was  struck  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1838,  by  lightning,  during  a  severe  thunder- 
storm which  passed  over  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  tree  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
at  the  time,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  foliage, 
which  was  previously  green,  as  in  other  trees  of 
the  same  species,  became  beautifully  variegated, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  to  produce  varie- 
gated leaves,  and  otherwise  to  maintain  quite  a 
healthy  appearanc'e, — Scottish  Farmer. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

Clare,  the  Gold-Seeker,  the  Elfin  Bevel,  and 
other  Poems.  By  John  George  Watts, 
Author  of  "  Lyrics  of  Progress,"  etc. 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Fun,  Feeling,  and  Fancy  :  being  a  Series  of 
Lays  and  Lyrics.  By  John  George  Watts, 
Author  of  «' Clare,  the  Gold-Seeker." 
Kent  and  Co. 

The  merit  of  these  little  books  by  a  writer 
whom  Lord  Palmerston  might,  with  rather 
more  justice  than  there  was  in  his  eulogy  of 
Poet  Close,  honorably  describe  as  the  Bil- 
lingsgate Burns,  does  not  consist  only  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  written  by  a  man  who 
has  conquered  to  himself  every  social  and 
intellectual  advantage  he  possesses,  and  has 
made  himself  out  of  nothing  a  respectable 
fishmonger  as  well  as  a  respectable  poet. 
Here  is  Mr.  Watts'  story  as  told  by  him- 
self in  the  preface  to  his  earlier  volume  : — 

"  The  only  education  I  received  when  a 
boy  was  that  which  a  charity  school  afforded 
—little  enough  in  these  days.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars  could  not,  however  good 
the  system,  be  taught  very  much  by  one 
master,  assisted  only  by  some  few  of  the 
senior  boys,  none  of  whom  were  over  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age. 

"  When  I  had  attained  my  fourteenth 
year  (the  regulations  of  the  school  allowed 
no  one  to  remain  longer),  I  turned  forth 
into  the  world,  full  of  hope,  and  with  un- 
bounded faith  in  everybody.  Alas !  that  I 
should  ever  have  had  to  leai  n  differently ! 
My  first  situation  was  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
upon  a  salary  of  five  shillings  per  week,  my 
work  principally  rough  copying,  from  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
with  one  hour's  interval,  which  I  devoted  to 
bread,  cold  meat,  and  exercise.  The  seden- 
tary nature  of  my  employment  soon  stole 
firom  my  cheeks  the  bloom  which  my  boyish 
rambles  among  the  Surrey  hills  had  won, 
and  in  less  than  twelve  months  I  left  in  dis- 
gust. I  subsequently  became  a  pawnbroker's 
warehouse  lad,  the  worst  of  all  fates  that 
could  befall  a  mortal.  My  hours  of  labor 
were  much  increased,  and  my  liberty  consid- 
erably curtailed.  All  alone  in  a  large  ware- 
house, and  no  companions  save  the  thou- 
sands of  mute  pledges  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  I  still  felt  any  thing  but  happy 
or  contented.  To  relieve  the  irksomeness 
of  my  occupation,  therefore,  I  used  occa- 
sionally to  unswathe  some  novel  or  romance 
— the  books  mostly  pawned  at  our  shop 
were  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  novels,  very 
seldom  any  thing  either  historical  or  scien- 
tific— and  making  a  cushion  of  some  three 


or  four  coats  or  gowns,  I  would  seat  myself 
upon  the  floor,  and  read  on  until  the  tinkle 
of  my  bell  announced  that  the  bag  at  the 
bottom  of  *  the  spout '  contained  some  dupli- 
cates, when  I  was  compelled  to  throw  my 
book  aside,  haul  them  up,  and  go  in  search 
of  the  pledges  required.  In  such  stolen 
moments  as  those  just  alluded  to,  I  managed 
to  read  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  *  Robin  Hood,' 
etc. ;  and  so  great  a  hold  did  these  works 
take  upon  my  mind,  that  at  last  the  idea 
struck  me,  as  it  had  many  before,  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  either  cast  away 
upon  a  desolate  island,  or  live  in  the  '  merrie 
green  wood.'  Of  course  it  was  during  the 
summer  season  these  romantic  notions  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  The  deprivation 
which  I  had  endured  for  months,  in  all  that 
related  to  green  fields  and  shady  lanes,  I 
have  no  doubt  greatly  heightened  my  mania. 
At  length  one  inviting  morning,  with  a  soli- 
tary half-crown  in  my  pocket,  I  started  off. 
My  quarter's  wages  were  due.  I  did  not, 
however,  ask  for  them,  but  left  them  for  my 
parents  to  receive. 

"  At  the  first  cutler's  shop  I  invested  four- 
pence  in  the  purchase  of  a  three-bladed 
pocket-knife,  thinking  it  would  be  handy  to 
cut  sticks  with  when  I  reached  my  sylvan 
home.  Dreading  pursuit  and  capture,  I 
ofiered  a  man,  who  was  driving  a  country 
pair-horse  van  down  the  Old  Kent  Road, 
twopence  to  give  me  a  lift.  He  agreed  to 
do  so,  and  I  was  soon  ensconced  in  the  ve- 
hicle. When  we  reached  Deptford,  I  alighted, 
paid  the  driver,  and  bade  him  good-day,  con- 
vinced, from  his  repeated  interrogations,  that 
he  suspected  I  was  a  runaway.  Alone  for  a 
few  moments,  I  began  to  reflect ;  and  then 
the  idea,  which  had  more  or  less  haunted 
me  during  my  ride,  flashed  with  painful 
force  upon  my  mind,  that  my  mother,  who 
loved  me  very  tenderly,  would  be  inconsola- 
ble at  my  disappearance,  although  I  had  left 
word  with  one  of  the  lads  at  the  shop  that  I 
should  never  do  any  thing  dishonest,  nor  get 
into  any  scrape. 

"  From  that  moment,  all  thought  of  either 
being  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island,  or 
seeking  sylvan  retirement,  vanished.  I  de- 
termined to  hasten  back,  ask  my  master's 
forgiveness,  and  beg  him,  for  my  mother's 
comfort,  to  say  no  word  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  did  so,  but  the  news  had  reached 
my  home  ;  my  father  had  been  fetched  from 
his  employment,  and  my  mother  was  nearly 
frantic.  Bitterly  did  I  repent  my  folly  as 
she  clasped  me  to  her  breast,  and  mingled 
her  tears  with  mine  ;  and  earnestly  did  I  re- 
solve never  to  cause  her  fond  heart  another 
pang. 

"  I  was  next  employed  in  a  furrier's  ware- 
house, next  at  a  coney-skin  cutter's,  till  the 
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sraallness  of  the  pay,  and  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  occupation,  caused  my  father  to 
take  me  to  work  at  Billingsgate  in  a  salmon 
warehouse.  For  several  years  I  labored  on, 
carrying  salmon  by  day  and  stringing  verses 
by  night.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary,  dur- 
ing the  season,  that  I  should  rise  at  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seldom  later 
than  three;  nevertheless,  I  found  moments 
for  converse  with  the  '  Sacred  Nine  '  —  mo- 
ments to  attend  the  *  Working  Man's  Insti- 
tution.' All  this  tended  to  my  good  fortune, 
for  through  these  very  things  I  became  ac- 
quainted in  Billingsgate  with  a  gentleman  of 
a  literary  turn,  who  eventually  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  helped  me  to  my  present  po- 
sition. My  dear  friend  is  now  no  -more — 
peace  to  his  ashes." 

Surely,  that  is  the  story  of  a  man  entitled 
to  consideration  and  respect.  As  a  writer 
of  verse  Mr.  Watts  is  necessarily  imitative, 
but  there  is  a  real  heart  in  his  song,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  two  books,  written  with 
a  three  years'  interval  between  them,  shows 
that  he  is  still  widening  his  knowledge  and 
strengthening  his  power  to  express  a  poet's 
sense  of  life  and  nature.  That  a  strain  of 
the  right  music  is  in  him,  let  these  stanzas 
testify  ;  they  are  in  their  faults  as  in  their 
merits  clearly  characteristic  of  the  writer  : — 

*'  Wlien  worldly  cares  and  worldly  wrongs 

Have  done  their  best  to  make  me  sad, 
But  let  my  foot  our  threshold  cross, 

And  once  again  my  heart  is  glad  ; 
Tor  oh  !  such  draughts  of  rare  delight 

Are  mine  as  earth  but  seldom  passes, 
When  sitting  down  with  wife  among 

Our  goodly  group  of  lads  and  lasses. 

*'  There's  Horace  with  his  rosy  cheeks, 

And  merry  shout  e'er  first  to  meet  me, 
'    And  over  stool  and  hassock  rolls, 

And  tumbles  in  his  haste  to  greet  me. 
Then  little  Walter  following  up. 

Bob  suddenly  from  'neath  the  table, 
And  stretching  forth  his  tiny  hands. 
Shouts  *  Da,'  as  loud  as  he  is  able. 


"  With  sajre  inquiries  wife  must  learn 

How  business  to-day  succeeded, 
Opine  I  press  too  close  to  work, 

In  fact,  much  closer  than  is  needed. 
The  girls,  I've  four,  encircle  round, 

To  tell  their  little  cares  and  pleasures  ; 
Meanwhile,  the  boys  have  seized  ray  coat. 

And  rummaged  out  its  hidden  treasures. 

"  Then  comes  the  dinner,  oh,  my  stars  ! 

It's  quite  a  treat  to  see  them  muster, 
And  side  by  side  in  fair  array, 

About  their  steaming  trenchers  cluster. 
Joy's  crystals  well  into  my  eyes, 

And  silent  thanks  I  send  to  Heaven, 
As  gratitude  o'erflows  my  heart 

To  God  for  every  mercy  given. 

"  Whole  heaps  of  books  and  pictures  soon 

As  dinner's  done  engage  attention, 
And  while  the  elder  children  con 

Their  tasks,  I  tax  rny  poor  invention 
To  string  a  song  or  pen  a  tale  ; 

But,  should  the  muse  prove  coy  or  spurn  me, 
To  my  brave  tomes  of  learned  lore 

Or  gay  romance  I  calmly  turn  me. 

"If  summer  suns  have  robed  the  earth 

In  beauteous  green  and  blushing  flowers, 
With  some  rare  bard's  undying  words, 

We  wander  through  the  fields  for  hours  ; 
And,  while  the  children  posies  make. 

On  each  delightful  page  I  ponder. 
Till,  by  the  minstrel's  fancy  charmed. 

Through  fairy  worlds  I  dreaming  wander. 

"  What,  then,  I  am  not  possessed 

Of  wide  estate  and  brimming  coffers. 
Should  I  less  thankful  be  to  God, 

For  all  the  blessings  that  he  offers  ? 
Had  I  been  Croesus,  all  my  gold      ' 

No  wife  more  loving  could  have  found  me; 
Held  I  for  empire  all  the  world, 

Would  dearer  wans  have  clung  around  me  ? 

"  No  ;  love  is  too  divine  of  birth 

For  glittering  counters  to  be  bartered. 
And  those  who've  only  lived  for  gain 

Have  all  life's  holier  moments  martyred. 
And  so  I  strive  to  use  my  means. 

As  best  I  may,  nor  hoard  nor  squander  ; 
I'm  happier,  happier  every  day. 

And  every  day  of  life  I'm  fonder." 


TEMPTATION    TO   WRONG-DOING. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  ! 

war's   DEMORALIZATION. 

Our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country; 
But  grow  like  savages — as  soldiers  will, 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood — 


To  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffus'd  attire,* 
And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 

My  speech  entreats 

That  I  may  know  the  let,t  why  ji^entle  peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences. 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualiii';s. 

— King  Henry  V.,  Act  5,  Sc.  2. 

*  Scattered,  or  ragged  attire. 
1  t  Hindrance. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
THE  RESCUED  INFANT— A  BUDDHIST 
LEGEND. 

Translated  from  an   ancient  Chinese  work — See- 
yeow-kee  (Voyages  in  the  Western  Lands). 

[Tills  tale  will  speak  for  itself.  The  Editor  de- 
sires only  to  apprise  the  reader  at  starting  that  it 
is  literally  what  it  assumes  to  be,  a  genuine  Chi- 
nese story,  translated,  as  closely  as  consists  with 
idiomatic  proprieties,  into  the  language  in  which 
we  print  it.] 

The  town  of  Chang-ngan  ("  Eternal  Re- 
pose "),  in  Cheng-see,  has  been  selected  as 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  China  from 
the  earliest  dynasties  to  modern  times.  It 
stands  on  three. islets,  brilliant  as  rich  em- 
broidery ;  eight  clear  rivulets  bathe  its  walls  : 
it  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  for  beauty. 

The  Emperor  Taee-Tsong,  of  the  great 
Tang  dynasty,  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  year  Tching-kwan  (a.d. 
627).  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  the 
empire  enjoyed  profound  peace :  the  eight 
provinces  paid  the  assigned  tribute,  and  the 
four  seas  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Central  Flowery  Land. 

One  day,  Taee-Tsong,  seated  on  his  throne 
in  full  court,  surrounded  by  the  great  civil 
and  military  magistrates,  had  received  the 
ceremonious  felicitations  of  his  courtiers, 
when  the  prime  minister,  Oee-Ching,  came 
forward  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
*'  This  day,  when  the  most  profound  quiet 
exists  in  the  empire,  and  the  eight  provinces 
are  tranquil  and  obedient,  will  be  propitious 
for  summoning,  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  antiquity,  an  assembly  of  learned  men 
conspicuous  for  ability  and  wisdom,  that  we 
may  select  those  worthy  of  high  distinction, 
and  capable  of  recalling  our  people  to  vir- 
tue." "  Full  of  wisdom,"  said  Taee-Tsong, 
"  is  the  advice  of  my  far-seeing  minister." 

A  decree  was  speedily  published  in  the 
towns,  provinces,  and  districts,  and  even  in 
the  camps,  proclaiming  that  men  of  letters 
skilled  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  capable 
of  discovering  their  hidden  meaning,  and  of 
explaining  them  with  clearness,  and  ready  to 
present  the  three  written  compositions  for 
the  high  degree  of  Literary  Doctor  ("  Kung- 
sing  "},  should  assemble  for  examination  at 
the  imperial  capital. 

The  emperor's  decree  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try of  Haee-tcheoo  in  due  time,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  the  gate  of  the  provincial  ya-moon 
(palace).    There,  a  young  man  named  Tshin- 
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ngo,  whose  honorary  title  was  Kwang-Jouy 
("  Brilliant-bud  "),  saw  and  road  it.  Return- 
ing home,  he  addressed  his  mother  Chang- 
Chee  :  "  O  mother,  an  edict  from  the  ver- 
milion pencil  *  proclaims  an  examination 
for  the  Southern  Province,  that  those  skilled 
in  letters  may  be  employed,  according  to 
their  virtue  and  talents.  Your  sou  desires 
earnestly  to  present  himself :  if  he  obtains 
a  magistracy  or  a  high  degree,  he  will  add 
credit  to  his  name,  and  will  espouse  a  wife, 
and  bring  up  children  to  sustain  the  honor 
of  the  family.  For  myself,  I  am  decided : 
your  permission  and  advice  are  alone  want- 
ed." 

**  My  son,"  replied  Chang-Chee,  "  you  are 
well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  : 
in  childhood  you  have  studied ;  now,  arrived 
at  a  mature  age,  you  will  reap  the  reward  of 
your  learning  ;  therefore  you,  too,  must  pro- 
ceed to  be  examined.  But  on  your  journey, 
be  careful  of  your  conduct ;  and  if  you  ob- 
tain employment,  return  immediately  to  your 
mother." 

Kwang-Jouy  directed  his  domestics  to 
make  instant  preparations  for  his  departure, 
and  having  taken  leave  of  his  mother,  set 
out,  and  made  no  delay  till  he  arrived  in  the 
capital.  The  assembly  had  just  opened  ;  he 
presented  his  compositions.  The  result  of 
the  examination  was  favorable — his  name 
stood  third  on  the  list.  The  emperor,  with 
the  vermilion  pencil,  bestowed  on  him  the 
title  of  doctor  ;  and  for  three  days  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  rode  in  honorable  proces- 
sion through  the  city. 

It  happened,  as  ho  passed  before  the  pal- 
ace of  the  imperial  minister,  Oce-Ching,  that 
the  daughter  of  that  dignitary,  a  damsel  yet 
unmarried,  named  Ooen-Keow,  sat  in  her 
chamber  amid  wreaths  and  festoons  of  flow- 
ers. In  her  hand  was  a  little  silken  ball, 
which  she  now  and  then  threw  upwards,  in 
hopes  of  divining  the  husband  for  whom  she 
was  destined. 

At  this  moment,  the  newly  created  doctor 
passed  under  the  balcony :  in  him  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oee-Ching  saw  at  a  glance  a  man 
above  the  common  :  and  when  she  perceived 
that  he  was  one  of  the  successful  candidates, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  Quickly  she 
threw  the  silken  ball — it  struck  the  gauze 
hat  of  the  doctor,  Kwang-Jouy.     He  heard 

*  Peculiar  to  the  emperor. 
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then  with  surprise  a  delightful  burst  of  tri- 
umphant music  from  the  palace,  and  soon  a 
crowd  of  servants,  descending  from  the  bal- 
cony, took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  gently 
forced  himself  to  enter  the  palace,  where  his 
destiny  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  minister  came  forth  from  the  grand 
hall,  accompanied  by  his  wife :  he  received 
the  young  doctor  with  affectionate  polite- 
ness, and  prayed  him  to  enter  ;  then,  in  obe- 
dience to  fate,  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of 
his  daughter.  Kwang-Jouy  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground ;  and  when  all  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  rites  were  completed,  the 
young  man  respectfully  saluted  his  new  par- 
ents by  the  title  of  father  and  mother-in- 
law. 

A  grand  banquet  was  ordered  by  Oee- 
Ching,  the  night  was  passed  in  rejoicings, 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  led  by  the 
hand  to  a  perfumed  bridal  chamber. 

Next  day,  at  the  fifth  watch,  the  Emperor 
Taee-Tsong,  was  seated  on  his  throne  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Golden  Bells,  and  the  civil  and 
military  dignitaries  stood  around  to  pay  their 
court.  The  emperor  desired  to  know  what 
ofiice  could  be  conveniently  bestowed  on  the 
new  doctor,  Kwang-Jouy.  The  minister  re- 
plied, "  Your  servant  has  observed  that  the 
government  of  Kiang-Chow  is  the  only  ap- 
pointment now  vacant ;  and  presumes  to  ask 
it  for  Kwang-Jouy." 

Taee-Tsong  deigned  to  grant  him  this  re- 
quest, and  intimated  to  the  new  governor 
that  he  should  depart  for  his  place  of  resi- 
dence without  delay,  so  as  to  arrive  within  a 
stated  time.  Kwang-Jouy,  after  having  de- 
clared his  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  returned 
to  the  minister's  ya-moon,  and  having  con- 
certed with  his  wife  the  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  taken  leave  of  her  parents, 
set  out  for  Kiang-Chow  in  company  with  his 
beloved  Ooen-Keow. 

As  they  left  the  capital  and  pursued  their 
journey,  they  felt  the  gentle  influence  of  the 
sweet  spring-tide.  A  cool  breeze  rustled 
through  the  willows ;  a  slight  shower  falling 
drop  by  drop,  washed  the  crimson  petals  of 
the  flowers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  travelled,  Kwang-Jouy 
found  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  mother,  and  to  present  his 
bride.  His  mother,  Chang-Chee,  was  filled 
with  joy  at  beholding  her  son  so  happily 
married,  and  returned  to  her  after  his  ap- 
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pointment ;  she  heard  with  delight  the  new 
doctor  narrate  his  triumphs,  marriage,  and 
nomination.  Kwang-Jouy  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  desire  that  his  mother  should 
accompany  him ;  the  proposition  pleased 
her,  and  her  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Some  days  after  their  departure  they  halted 
at  the  hostelry  of  Ooan-hoa,  to  take  a  little 
repose. 

Chang-Chee,  becoming  suddenly  indis- 
posed, said  to  her  son :  "  I  am  sick,  it  is 
necessary  I  should  remain  here  two  days 
longer,  to  recover  my  health,  after  that  we 
shall  depart."  Kwang-Jouy  dutifully  ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  his  mother. 

Next  day,  at  early  morning,  he  saw  at  the 
gate  a  man  offering  for  sale  a  fish  of  the  kind 
called  Ly-yu,  of  a  rich  golden  color.  The 
doctor  bought  it,  but  as  he  gave  directions 
to  have  it  roast  for  his  mother,  he  observed 
the  animal  struggle,  opening  and  shutting 
its  eyes.  "  I  have  heard  it  said,"  thought 
Kwang-Jouy,  in  amazement,  "  that  when 
fish  thus  roll  their  eyes,  it  is  a  warning  one 
should  not  neglect :  " — immediately  he  went 
to  ask  the  fisherman  where  he  had  caught  it. 
"  At  ten  le  (three  miles)  from  here,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  in  the  River  Hong-Kiang." 

At  these  words,  Kwang-Jouy  took  the  an- 
imal, and  hastened  to  replace  it  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  then,  having  given  back  its  life  to  this 
created  being,  he  went  to  inform  liis  mother 
of  the  merciful  deed.  "  To  give  back  their 
life  to  animals  is  a  meritorious  action,"  said 
the  old  lady  ;  "  what  you  have  done  fills  me 
with  satisfaction."  Kwang-Jouy  then  spoke : 
"  Mother,  we  have  now  been  here  three  days, 
and  the  time  allowed  me  for  my  journey  will 
soon  expire ;  your  son  desires  to  set  out 
again  to-morrow ;  is  my  mother's  health 
sufiiciently  restored ? "  "I  am  better,  my 
son,"  replied  Chang-Chee  ;  "  but  I  fear  my 
illness  would  be  aggravated  by  a  journey 
during  this  intense  heat.  Hire  a  chamber 
for  me,  leave  me  enough  to  live  on  till  I  am 
recovered,  and  set  off  before  me,  you  two ; 
when  the  refreshing  breezes  announce  early 
autumn,  you  will  return  to  take  me  hence." 

The  doctor  communicated  this  advice  to 
his  wife,  who  adopted  it.  They  bade  fare- 
well to  Chang-Chee,  and  set  out  on  their 
journey. 

The  difiiculties  of  the  route  caused  them 
much  fatigue ;  they  travelled  by  day,  and 
halted  to  rest  each  night.    At  length  they 
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arrived  at  tbe  point  where  they  were  to  em- 
bark on  the  river  Hong-Kiang,  and  there 
met  two  sailors,  named  Leeow-Hong,  and 
Lee-Peeow,  who  came  rowing  towards  the 
bank  where  they  waited. 

In  a  previous  state  of  existence,  Kwang- 
Jouy  had  been  fated  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
great  misfortune ;  he  now  stood  before  the 
enemy  by  whom  it  was  to  come  to  pass.  By 
his  order,  the  baggage  was  placed  in  the 
boat,  and  his  wife,  with  himself  and  their 
servants,  embarked. 

The  owner  of  the  boat,  Leeow-Hong,  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  young  lady.  Her  face  was 
round  as  the  full  moon  ;  her  eyes  shone  with 
the  restless  brilliancy  of  the  waves  in  au- 
tumn ;  her  small  fresh  mouth  seemed  a 
cherry  ;  her  figure,  shaped  like  a  wasp,  pos- 
sessed the  flexibility  of  the  willow  ;  she  had 
the  graceful  motion  of  a  fish  plunging  into 
the  deep  waters,  or  of  a  sea-gull  swooping 
down  from  aerial  heights ;  her  beauty  eclipsed 
the  moon,  and  surpassed  the  fairest  flowers. 
So  many  charms  were  but  the  incentives  to 
criminal  designs  in  the  boatman,  who  di- 
vulged them  to  his  companion,  Lee-Peeow. 
They  conspired  to  guide  the  boat  to  a  de- 
serted beach ;  and  in  the  third  night-watch, 
when  all  was  dark  and  still,  they  first  slew 
the  servants,  then  assassinated  Kwang-Jouy, 
and  cast  his  body  far  out  into  the  waters. 

Horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  her  murdered 
husband,  Ooen-Keow  attempted  to  throw 
herself  overboard.  She  was  held  back  by 
Leeow-Hong,  who  bade  her  calm  herself. 
"  If  you  obey  me,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  have 
every  thing  you  can  desire ;  if  on  the  con- 
trary you  resist  my  wishes,  this  dagger  shall 
end  your  life."  The  young  widow  knew  not 
what  course  to  adopt.  She  was  forced  to 
yield  to  circumstances,  and  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  the  assassin.  When  they  had 
reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  Lee- 
ow-Hong gave  up  the  vessel  to  his  accora- 
pHce ;  and  having  taken  the  dress  and  the 
diploma  of  the  unfortunate  magistrate,  went 
with  the  wretched  widow  to  Kiang-Cheow  to 
assume  the  appointment  of  his  victim. 

Meanwhile,  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
servants  had  floated  with  the  stream,  while 
that  of  Kwang-Jouy  had  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
The  genius,  whose  duty  was  the  supervision 
of  the  seas,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
perceived  it ;  and,  rapid  as  a  shooting  star, 
flew  to  apprise  the  Dragon  King,  whom  he 
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found  seated  on  his  throne.  "  An  unknown 
man  of  letters,"  said  he,  "  has  been  this  mo- 
ment murdered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hong-Kiang  :  his  body  has  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

The  King  of  Dragons  had  the  body  brought 
for  his  inspection,  and  having  attentively 
considered  it,  exclaimed,  "  'Tis  the  gener- 
ous man  to  whom  I  owe  my  life !  Who  can 
have  deprived  him  of  his  ?  "  Then  he  added, 
"  A  kindness  received  merits  a  like  recom- 
pense ;  be  it  mine  to  restore  him  to  life,  in 
gratitude  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  me 
but  a  few  days  back." 

Thereupon  he  despatched  a  spirit  to  the 
genius  who  presides  over  the  capital  city, 
Hong-Cheow,  to  request  that  the  soul  of  the 
defunct  doctor  should  be  given  to  him,  as  he 
desired  his  restoration  to  life.  The  tutelary 
god  of  the  city  with  pleasure  gave  up  the 
soul,  and  the  genius  brought  the  precious 
burden  through  the  waters  to  the  palace  of 
the  king,  his  master.  "  Man  of  letters," 
asked  the  latter,  "  what  is  thy  name  and 
country  ?  how  hast  thou  fallen  into  this  mis- 
fortune, and  for  what  reason  hast  thou  be- 
come the  victim  of  an  assassin  ?  "  In  reply, 
Kwang-Jouy  respectfully  saluted  the  Dragon 
King,  told  him  his  entire  history,  and  sup- 
plicated restoration  to  life. 

"  Thou  rememberest,"  answered  the  king, 
"  the  little  golden  fish  *  thou  returnedst  to 
the  water?  I  was  that  fish.  Shall  I  not 
then  save  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  life, 
when  he,  in  his  turn,  falls  into  the  same  dan- 
ger? "  Having  thus  spoken,  he  raised  up 
the  body  of  Kwang-Jouy,  and  placed  in  its 
mouth  certain  precious  stones  to  prevent  its 
dissolution  ;  then,  when  after  some  days  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  was  perfected,  he 
thus  again  addressed  him ;  "  Now  that  thou 
hast  recovered  thy  life,  circumstances  oblige 
thee  to  pass  thy  days  in  the  empire  of  the 
waters — let  it  be  with  the  rank  of  a  dignitary 
of  my  court." 

Kwang-Jouy  accepted  this  ofi'er  without 
hesitation,  and  declared  his  gratitude  to  the 
Dragon  King. 

To  return  to  the  murdered  doctor's  widow. 
In  her  aversion  to  the  assassin  of  her  hus- 
band, she  would  take  none  but  the  scantiest 
nourishment,   nor   sleep   but  on  the   hard 

*  The  Chinese  beh'eve  that  the  small  golden 
carp  (Kin-lee-yu),  is  transformed  into  a  dragon  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year. 
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ground ;  but  she  was  soon  to  become  a 
mother,  and  knew  not  whether  the  infant  ^ 
she  was  about  to  bring  forth  should  be  a  son,  ! 
able  in  time  to  defend  her,  and  one  day  ; 
avenge  his  father.  In  this  perplexity,  alone, 
and  not  knowing  where  to  expect  help,  she  i 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  i 
submissively  follow  the  dastardly  Leeow. 

In  due  time  they  arrived  at  Kiang-Cheow ; 
the  clerks  and  inferior  employes  of  the  court 
preceded  him  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
new  governor.  The  inferior  magistrates 
came  to  his  lodging  to  offer  their  felicita- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  respective  ranks. 
"  In  accepting  this  office,"  said  Leeow-Hong, 
**  I  count  on  your  united  ability  to  aid  my 
feeble  talents."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  magis- 
trates, "  your  rare  intellect,  your  high  capac- 
ity will  be  alone  sufficient ;  you  will  consider 
the  people  as  your  own  son  ;  equity  will  dis- 
tinguish your  judgments,  and  your  punish- 
ments will  be  impartially  infficted ;  such  is 
the  fervent  hope  of  your  servants.  We 
pray  you  deign  to  be  less  humble."  The 
ceremonies  over,  they  took  their  leave. 

Months  flew  by  rapidly.  One  day  when 
Leeow-Hong  was  absent  on  public  affairs, 
the  young  widow  sat  in  his  palace,  thinking 
sadly  of  her  husband  and  mother-in-law , 
and  desolation  reigned  in  her  spirit,  gor- 
geous as  were  the  decorations  of  her  new 
abode.  Of  a  sudden  she  felt  ill:  violent 
pains  seized  her:  she  became  insensible. 
Ere  long  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  a  soft, 
spiritual  voice  was  heard  :  *'  Lady,  listen  to 
my  words.  I  am  the  Genius  of  the  South- 
ern Pole,  sent  by  the  mild  goddess,  Kwan- 
Yin,  *  to  offer  you  this  infant,  your  son. 
Hear  his  destiny :  He  will  one  day  enjoy 
an  immense  and  unrivalled  reputation : 
Leeow-Hong  will  seek  his  destruction, — 
watch  over  his  preservation  with  your  whole 
soul.  Your  husband  has  been  saved  by  the 
King  of  the  Dragons  ;  in  a  little  while  you 
and  he  will  re-establish  the  bond  of  affec- 
tion which  unites  you,  and  sudden  ven- 
geance will  overwhelm  your  enemy :  a  day 
will  come  when  you  will  recollect  all  this. 
Be  confident  and  alert.  Then  the  voice  was 
silent. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  the  young 
mother  took  careful  note  of  the  words  she 

*  Kwan-Yin,  a  beneficent  goddess  of  the  Chi- 
nese mythology,  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Romans. 
Generally  represented  as  a  tall  and  graceful  fe- 
male figure,  crowned  and  carrying  au  infant. 


had  heard,  and  folded  her  infant  In  her  arms, 
in  doubt  how  to  act.  At  that  moment, 
Leeow-Hong  entered,  and  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  infant,  proposed  to  rid  himself  of 
it  by  flinging  it  into  the  river.  But  the 
young  mother  objected,  that  it  was  now 
night.  "Be  patient,"  she  said,  "until  to- 
morrow, when  the  day  appears  ;  it  shall  then 
be  cast  into  the  water,  and  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied." 

Next  day  an  affair  of  importance  again 
called  Leeow-Hong  to  the  tribunal.  When 
he  had  gone,  the  poor  mother,  full  of  solic- 
itude for  her  infant,  considered  that  if  she 
waited  once  again  for  his  return,  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  child  was  certain.  No  course 
remained  but  to  intrust  him  to  the  waters, 
and  to  his  destiny.  Perhaps,  thought  she, 
kind  Heaven  will  cast  some  pitying  glance 
upon  him  ;  mayhap  he  may  be  found  and 
rescued  by  some  stranger,  who  will  bring 
him  up,  and  chance  may  yet  reunite  us  ;— 
how  shall  I  then  recognize  him  ? 

Inspired  by  this  idea,  she  bit  her  hand, 
and  wrote  with  the  blood  on  paper  the  names 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  little  his- 
tory of  his  sad  adventures  ;  then  she  made 
with  her  teeth  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
small  toe  of  the  infant's  left  foot.  She  next 
rolled  him  in  pieces  of  cloth  torn  from  her 
own  garments,  and  seeing  the  palace  gate 
open,  seized  the  favorable  opportunity;  by 
good  luck  she  was  but  a  little  distance  from 
the  river. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  bank,  the  poor 
mother  shed  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  seeking 
some  object  which  might  float,  she  perceived 
the  branch  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been 
torn  off  by  a  tempest.  Having  given  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  this  fortunate  accident,  she 
placed  her  infant  on  the  branch,  fastened  to 
his  breast  the  paper  written  with  her  blood, 
and  thus  giving  him  up  to  the  waters,  in- 
trusted him  to  fate  ;  then  drying  her  tears, 
she  returned  to  her  desolate  home. 

Borne  along  by  the  waves,  the  frail  raft 
went  ashore  close  by  the  convent  of  Kin- 
Chan.  Fa-Ming,  the  superior  of  this  com- 
munity, was  an  old  man  far  advanced  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  sound  on  aU  points  of 
doctrine,  and  perfectly  instructed  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  Buddha.  Seated  in  a  posture  of 
profound  meditation,  he  had  given  himself 
up  for  the  whole  day  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Divinity,  when  the   cries  of  a  new- 
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born  infant  reached  his  ear.  His  heart  was 
touched ;  he  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
following  the  sound ;  he  perceived  floating 
in  the  midst  of  the  current,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waters,  a  branch  to  which  was  made  fast 
a  young  infant.  As  he  hurried  to  bring  it 
to  shore,  he  perceived  on  its  breast  a  paper 
written  with  blood,  in  which  he  read  the 
names  and  mournful  history  of  Kwang-Jouy 
and  his  spouse.  The  good  priest  benevo- 
lently received  the  new-born  child,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Kiang-Lieow  ("  saved  from  the 
waters  "),  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of 
trustworthy  nurses  ;  but  he  preserved  in  si- 
lence the  mysterious  paper. 

Minutes  fly  like  the  arrow,  days  and 
months  pass  away  like  the  swift-darting 
shuttle, — the  child  grew  up  towards  man's 
estate  ;  and  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  the  priest  desired  that  he 
should  perform  the  ceremony  of  shaving  his 
head,*  and  devote  himself  to  the  attainment 
of  virtue.  At  the  same  time  he  bestowed 
on  him  the  name,  in  religion,  of  Kay-Tsang. 
The  young  novice  applied  himself  with  his 
whole  heart  to  follow  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  and  to  strengthen  his  soul  in  the  prac- 
tice of  sanctity. 

One  day,  when  the  exhilarating  breezes 
of  spring  revived  nature,  the  inmates  of  the 
convent  assembled,  in  the  shade  of  a  rich 
pine  grove,  discussed  the  sacred  writings 
and  the  delights  of  religious  contemplation. 
Their  explanations  of  Buddha's  prohibition 
of  wine  and  flesh-meat  were  profound  and 
mystic  :  and  despite  the  unanimity  of  all  the 
religious  on  this  point,  the  novice  found  dif- 
ficulty in  perceiving  their  true  import.  The 
irritated  monks  avenged  themselves  by  in- 
vective :  "  Ignorant  fool,"  they  cried,  "  with- 
out father  or  mother,  thou  art  but  an  ab- 
surd demon,  come  whence  no  one  knows  to 
perplex  us." 

Stung  by  these  reproaches,  the  novice  ran 
to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  superior, 
and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  addressed  him  : 

*  As  is  well  known,  the  custom  of  the  Chinese 
nation  is  to  shave  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  leaving 
the  tail  or  queu  behind,  which  has  become  the 
characteristic  of  the  people.  The  Buddhist  priests, 
however,  shave  the  entire  head,  and  at  the  same 
time  lay  aside  their  proper  appellations  and  assume 
a  name  of  religion.  The  priests  of  the  Taou  relig- 
ion, also  very  prevalent  in  China,  have  likewise  a 
peculiar  mode  of  arranging  the  hair. 


"  Man  born  between  earth  and  heaven,  *  has 
for  his  support  and  the  foundation  of  his 
existence  the  two  principles  which  presided 
at  the  formation  of  all  created  beings  ;  he 
has  his  origin  and  cause  in  the  five  ele- 
ments ;  there  is  the  father,  which  has  given 
him  being,  and  the  mother  which  has  nour- 
ished him.  How  then  can  there  be  in  the 
universe  a  man  fatherless  and  motherless  ? 
Twice,  thrice,  I  entreat,  I  supplicate  you, 
tell  me  who  are  the  authors  of  my  days." 
"  If  you  desire  to  know  their  names,"  re- 
plied the  chief  priest,  "  follow  me  to  my  cell.'* 

Kay-Tsang  eagerly  accompanied  him. 
The  old  man  took  out  from  its  place  of 
concealment,  behind  a  beam,  a  small  box ; 
he  opened  it,  and  gave  to  the  novice  the 
torn  garment  and  the  paper  wTitten  in  blood. 
There  he  read,  with  the  names  of  his  par- 
ents, the  vengeance  to  which  he  was  born 
devoted,  and  for  which  his  mother's  hopes 
were  in  him.  He  burst  into  loud  sobs: 
"  Alas  !  "  he  cried^  "  the  crime  of  which  my 
father  and  mother  were  victims,  is  not  yet 
avenged ;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  without  knowing  to  whom  I  owe 
my  existence.  I  feel  that  my  mother  yet 
lives — but,  O  my  father,  if  you  had  not 
saved  me  from  the  waters,  sustained  me,  ed- 
ucated me,  I  should  never  have  seen  this  de- 
cisive day.  Permit,  then,  your  disciple  to 
go  in  search  of  his  mother  !  If  he  finds  her, 
he  will  carry  a  vase  of  most  precious  per- 
fume, and  will  found  a  monastery  where  you 
will  meet  the  most  affectionate  attention,  and 
he  will  thus  evince  his  heartfelt  gratitude.'* 

"  If  you  truly  desire,"  rej^lied  Fa-Ming, 
"  to  undertake  this  pious  search,  take  with 
you  these  tokens  of  your  identity ;  under 
the  disguise  of  a  mendicant  monk,  repair  to 
the  palace  of  the  governor  of  Kiang-Cheow  ; 
there,  mayhap,  an  interview  with  your  mother 
may  be  possible." 

Kay-Tsang  followed  in  every  point  the 
instructions  of  his  superior.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  the  abode  of  Leeow-Hong  the  trai- 
tor was  abroad  on   business ;  Heaven  had 

*  The  Buddhists  thus  explain  the  nativity  of 
man  and  living  beings:  "At  the  hour  Tcheow  (two 
o'clock  A.M.)  is  the  great  day  of  the  creation 
(youen),  129,600  years  long,  a  subtle  principle  de- 
scended from  heaven,  and  a  grosser  essence  rose 
from  the  earth ;  heaven  and  earth  came  together, 
and  towards  the  close  of  this  hour  were  born  man 
and  living  animals." 
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decreed  that  the  son  should  behold  his ; 
mother.  The  novice  demanded  alms  at  the  ' 
gate  of  the  palace.  That  same  night  the  | 
widow  of  Kwang-Jouy  sat,  buried  in  a  pro- 
found reverie.  She  had  dreamt  that  the  new 
moon  had  in  one  day  become  full  and 
rounded ;  she  meditated  what  this  might 
portend.  "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  my 
mother-in-law,"  said  she,  "my  husband  has  I 
perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  ;  my 
son  has  been  exposed  on  a  deep  river.  If  he  | 
had  been  saved  and  taken  care  of,  he  would 
be  now  eighteen  years  old  ;  perhaps  merci- 
ful Heaven  has  decreed  we  shall  be  this 
day  reunited.  Who  can  tell  ?  "  She  was  | 
interrupted  in  her  reflections  by  a  servant 
who  told  her  that  a  monk  at  the  gate  chanted 
prayers  and  besought  charity.  Struck  with 
the  coincidence,  she  arose,  and  demanded 
whence  he  came  ?  "A  poor  monk  from  the 
convent  of  Kin-Chan,  the  disciple  of  Fa- 
Ming,"  replied  the  novice.  •'  Since  thou  are 
of  that  monastery,"  said  she,  "  I  pray  thee, 
enter."  The  domestics  laid  before  the  nov- 
ice the  meagre  repast  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  his  order  ;  and  as  he  eat,  the  widow 
of  Kwang-Jouy,  closely  observing  his  man- 
ners and  language,  felt  more  and  more.  "  It 
is  the  living  resemblance  of  my  cherished 
husband."  When  she  had  dismissed  the 
attendants,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
vowed  to  a  monastic  life  from  his  birth,  or 
if  he  had  embraced  it  later  in  life  ?  what 
his  name  was  ?  and  whether  his  father  and 
mother  still  lived  ? 

Kay-Tsang  immediately  replied :  "  I  have 
not  been  vowed  to  a  monastic  life  from  my 
childhood,  nor  have  I  embraced  that  career 
at  the  age  when  one  chooses  his  course  of 
life.  Hear  my  history.  I  received  from 
Heaven  the  bequest  of  a  terrible  enmity,  a 
hatred  deep  as  the  sea.  My  father  was 
murdered  by  a  wretch  who  carried  off  my 
mother,  of  whom  I  am  now  in  search,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  my  spiritual 
guide,  Fa-Ming."  "What  was  then  your 
mother's  name  ?  "  "  Her  family  name  was 
Yn,  and  her  familiar  title  Ooen-Keow ;  those 
of  my  father,  Tshin-Kwang-Jouy.  I  am 
called  Kiang-Leow  ;  my  name  in  religion  is 
Kay-Tsang."  "  My  name  is  indeed  Ooen- 
Keow,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  I  require 
proof  of  your  story." 

At  these  words  which  revealed  his  mother 
to  him,   the  novice  threw  himself  at  her 


knees,  and  with  tears  and  sobs,  addressed' 
her  thus :  "  O  my  mother,  if  you  believe 
not  me,  see,  look  upon  these  witnesses ! " 
Ooen-Keow  beheld  the  torn  garment  and 
the  blood-stained  paper ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt ;  it  was  indeed  her  son. 
AVith  tears,  she  folded  him  in  her  arms,  but 
in  a  moment  she  conjured  him  :  "  Fly,  fly, 
my  son — fly  without  delay."  "  What,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  passed  eighteen  years  in  igno- 
rance of  the  authors  of  my  existence,  and  at 
the  moment  when  I  have  found  my  mother, 
she  it  is  who  commands  so  cruel  a  separa- 
tion !  "  "  My  son,"  she  replied,  "  your  love 
for  me  must  not  cause  your  destruction — fly, 
for  the  sake  of  prudence ;  if  Leeow-Hong 
should  find  you  here,  you  would  assuredly 
perish.  To-morrow,  I  will  feign  sickness, 
and  I  will  tell  him  that  I  have  long  prom- 
ised to  bestow  a  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  on 
some  monastery,  and  I  will  select  yours  for 
the  accomplishment  of  my  vow.  There  at 
least  we  can  meet  each  other."  Obedient  to 
his  mother's  wishes,  Kwang-Jouy,  though 
with  grief,  left  her. 

From  the  mixed  emotions  of  joy  and  sor- 
row excited  by  the  discovery  of  her  son,  the 
widow  of  Kwang-Jouy  fell  sick ;  she  was 
unable  to  stand  up  or  take  nourishment. 
Leeow-Hong  questioned  her  on  the  cause 
of  her  illness.  She  told  him  of  a  vow  made 
in  her  youth,  to  give  a  hundred  pairs  of 
shoes  to  the  monks:  "  Five  days  ago,"  she 
said,  "  I  saw  in  a  dream  a  monk  holding  a 
gleaming  dagger  in  his  hand ;  he  threatened, 
and  imperiously  claimed  my  promise.  This 
terrible  vision  has  been  the  cause  of  my  ill- 
ness." 

"  That  is,  in  truth,  no  great  matter,"  said 
he ;  "  why  did  you  not  apprise  me  of  it 
sooner  ?  On  my  way  to  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment I  will  charge  my  stewards  to  cause  a 
pair  to  be  made  up  by  each  of  a  hundred 
families ;  they  shall  be  completed  in  five 
days." 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  hundred  fami- 
lies brought  the  work  finished.  The  widow 
of  Kwang-Jouy  asked  Leeow-Hong  at  what 
convent  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  her 
offering.  He  told  her  there  were  two  in  the 
province,  those  of  Kin-Chan  and  Tsiaow- 
Chan.     "  You  can  select  which  you  please." 

"  Weil,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  have  heard 
much  of  the  convent  of  Kin-Chan.  I  select 
it."    Leeow-Hong  sent  to  have  a  boat  pre- 
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pared ;  and  the  mother  of  Kay-Tsang,  ac- 
companied by  trusty  servants,  embarked  in 
it.  The  boat  pushed  off  from  the  bank,  and 
they  soon  arrived  at  their  destination. 

On  returning  from  his  journey,  Kay-Tsang 
had  recounted  to  Fa-Ming  every  thing  that 
had  occurred.  The  old  monk  was  overjoyed 
at  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  next 
day  a  servant  arrived,  who  announced  that 
his  mistress  was  on  her  way.  All  the  in- 
mates of  the  convent  came  out  to  meet  the 
lady,  and  introduce  her  within  their  walls. 
Then  she  paid  her  respects  to  the  images  of 
the  Pco-sah,*  put  on  mourning  garments, 
and  desired  her  attendants  to  produce  the 
hundred  pairs  of  shoes,  and  lay  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  temple.  Entered  into  the 
grand  hall,  she  again  offered  up  prayers, 
burned  perfumes,  and  saluted  the  assembly, 
then  requested  the  superior  of  the  convent 
to  distribute  the  shoes  to  his  brethren. 

When  Kay-Tsang  observed  that  the 
monks  had  all  left  the  hall,  and  that  he  was 
alone  with  his  mother  and  the  superior,  he 
cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  former, 
who  told  him  that  at  the  moment  when  he 
put  on  his  pair  of  the  shoes  she  had  given 
the  convent  she  perceived  on  his  small  toe 
the  mark  she  had  made  there  when  he  was 
an  infant.  They  fell  into  each  other's  arms, 
in  tears,  and  overwhelmed  the  old  monk  with 
gratitude  for  the  care  and  affection  he  had 
displayed  to  the  infant  abandoned  on  the 
waters.  But  he  warned  them,  "Now  that 
the  mother  and  son  are  united,  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  your  enemy,  Leeow-Hong 
may  come  to  know  it.  You  must  separate 
in  silence  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  which 
menace  you." 

The  widow  then  gave  her  son  a  perfumed 
bracelet  with  these  words :  "  Go  to  the 
north-cast  of  Kiang-Tcheow,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  hnndred  le,  to  the  inn  of  Ooan-hoa  ; 
there  we  left  your  grandmother,  the  mother 
of  your  father.  I  will  write  a  letter,  which 
you  must  carry  to  the  capital  of  the  mighty 
emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  On  the  right 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Golden  Bells  is  that  of 
Yn-oey-Tching,  the  prime  minister;  he  and 
his  wife  are  the  parents  to  whom  I  owe  my 
existence.  Present  this  letter  to  your  grand- 
father, and  beseech  him  to  persuade  the  em- 

*  Tlie  Poo-sah  are  holy  persons  who  have  ar- 
rived at  the  fuhiess  of  virtue  and  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  absorption  into  Buddha,  tlieir  long  and 
weary  transmigration  being  complete. 
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peror  to  send  men  and  horses  to  punish  the 
murderer  and  avenge  your  father.  That 
done,  you  will  remove  your  grandmother 
froin  the  poverty  and  misery  which  surround 
her,  and  bring  her  hither.  I  dare  not  stay 
here  a  moment  longer.  I  fear  lest  the 
wretch  Leeow-Hong  should  already  suspect 
the  cause  of  my  long  absence."  She  then 
left  the  convent,  and  re-embarked  in  her 
boat. 

Kay-Tsang  returned  downcast  into  the 
monastery.  He  informed  Fa-Ming  of  all 
that  his  mother  had  directed ;  then  taking 
leave  of  the  venerable  monk,  he  set  off  on 
his  journey. 

Arrived  at  the  inn  of  Ooen-hoa,  he  in- 
quired whether  a  stranger,  a  magistrate 
named  Tshin,  had  not  once  come  hither  with 
his  aged  mother,  and  if  it  was  known  what 
had  become  of  her.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  inn- 
keeper, "  she  remained  at  my  house ;  but  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years  she  became 
blind,  and  as  her  money  was  exhausted,  she 
went  to  live  in  a  ruined  smithy,  and  is  now 
reduced  to  seek  alms  for  her  living.  Noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  the  magistrate  for  a 
long  time.  No  one  here  knows  what  has 
become  of  him." 

Kay-Tsang  immediately  demanded  his  way 
to  the  ruined  forge,  and  ran  to  seek  his 
mother.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  blind 
woman  cried,  "  Oh,  that  is  the  voice  of  my 
son,  Kwang-Jouy."  "  It  is  not  he,"  replied 
the  novice,  "  it  is  his  son  ;  the  son  of  the 
doctor,  Kwang,  and  of  his  wife,  Ooen- 
Keow."  "  Ah,  why  have  not  they  come 
too  ?  "  "  Alas  !  grandmother,  my  father  has 
been  assassinated  by  a  wretch  who  has  com- 
pelled my  mother  to  become  his  paramour." 
"  How,  then,  knew  you  that  I  was  here,  and 
why  have  you  sought  me  ?  "  "  My  mother," 
said  the  young  man,  "  has  sent  me  with  a 
letter  for  the  capital,  and  this  perfumed 
bracelet." 

The  old  woman  felt  the  letter  and  brace- 
let, and  said,  with  tears,  "  Alas,  how  unjust 
I  have  been ! "  I  said,  **  My  son  has  so 
much  talent,  he  has  obtained  so  much  glory 
that  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  right,  and  for- 
gotten the  duties  of  gratitude.  I  was  far 
from  thinking  that  he  had  become  the  vic- 
tim of  an  assassin ;  but  I  thank  pitying 
Heaven  that  I  am  not  deprived  of  posterity, 
and  that  a  grandson  has  been  left  to  comfort 
me  in  my  desolation."     "  But,  dear  grand- 
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mother,"  said  Kay-Tsang,  "  how  has  this 
misfortune  of  blindness  come  upon  you?" 
"  For  many  years,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I 
awaited  your  father  with  anxiety ;  as  years 
passed  and  he  came  not,  through  weeping  I 
became  blind."  j 

When  he  heard  these  sad  words,  the  young 
monk  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  :  "  I,  . 
Kay-Tsang,  am  now  eighteen  years  old ;  my 
father  and  mother  have  an  enemy  on  whom 
I  must  take  vengeance  ;  but  I  have  found 
my  parents,  and  it  has  been  granted  to  me 
to  recover  my   grandmother.      If   pitying 
Heaven  is  not  deaf  to  the  prayers  that  I  offer 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  pray  that 
the  eyes  of  my  grandmother  may  once  more 
open  to  the  light  of  day."    He  rose  up,  and 
still  praying,  touched  with  his  tongue  the  ! 
lids  of  the  blind  woman ;  in  that  moment  [ 
she  recovered  her  sight.  ! 

As   soon  as   she   could   see  the   novice,  ' 
Tshang-Chee  cried  out,  **  Thanks  to  Heaven,  | 
these  are  the  lineaments  of  my  son,  Kwang-  ! 
Jouy."     Her  heart  was  overflowing  with  joy  ; 
she  felt  profoundly  affected.     Kay-Tsang  led 
his  mother  from  the  forge,  and  once  more  • 
she  took  up  her  abode  at  the  hostel.     "When  } 
he  had  taken  some  repose,  he  gave  his  grand-  . 
mother  money  for  her  subsistence  till  his  ' 
return,  saying,  "  I  have  been  now  a  month  i 
on  my  journey  ;  I  must  leave  you  to  betake 
myself  to  the  capital." 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  emperor's 
residence,  he  repaired  to  the  gates  of  Oee- 
Ching's  ya-moon,  and  told  the  attendants 
that  he  had  business  with  the  minister,  who 
■was,  besides,  his  relation.  "When  this  de- 
mand was  related  to  the  minister,  he  was 
about  replying,  that  he  had  no  monk  in  his 
family,  but  his  wife  interrupted  him  :  "  Last 
night,"  she  said,  "  I  saw  in  a  vision  my 
daughter,  Ooen-Keow ;  it  may  be  this  priest 
brings  news  from  our  son-in-law."  The 
minister  ordered  the  attendants  to  admit 
him  into  the  hall  of  the  palace. 

Scarcely  had  Kay-Tsang  set  eyes  on  Oee- 
Ching  and  his  wife,  than  he  burst  into  sobs  ; 
then  bowing  to  the  ground  he  took  from  his 
robe  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  presented  it  to  them.  The  minister 
opened  and  read  it,  and  immediately  burst 
into  tears,  and  gave  utterance  to  groans  of 
agony.  His  wife  asked  what  had  happened ; 
he  recounted  to  her  all  the  letter  contained. 
When  she  had    heard  it,  the  mother  of 


Ooen-Keow  abandoned  herself  to  the  most 
violent  grief.  "  Be  comforted,"  said  her  hus- 
band, '*  I  will  relate  this  occurrence  to  the 
emperor,  and  demand  of  him  troops  to 
avenge  our  son-in-law." 

Next  day,  Oee-Ching  presented  himself  at 
the  court,  and  informed  the  emperor  of  the 
assassination  of  Kwang-Jouy,  the  compul- 
sion used  towards  his  widow,  and,  finally, 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  dead  magistrate's 
titles.  The  emperor  was  violently  enraged, 
ordered  the  assembling  of  sixty  thousand 
men  of  his  guard,  and  directed  the  minister 
to  set  out  at  their  head.  As  soon  as  he  left 
the  palace,  Oee-Ching  called  the  soldiers  to- 
gether, and  put  them  en  route  for  Kiang- 
Chow.  They  marched  by  day,  and  rested 
by  night ;  using  all  diligence,  and  rapid  in 
their  march  as  a  shooting  star.  They  soon 
arrived  at  Kiang-Chow,  and  encamped  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  river. 

During  the  night,  by  the  light  of  the  stars, 
the  emperor's  proclamation  was  distributed 
to  the  people  ;  and  the  two  magistrates,  next 
in  rank  to  the  governor,  were  ordered  to  hold 
the  troops  of  the  place  in  readiness  to  assist 
the  expedition  at  the  same  time  the  army 
passed  the  river.  It  was  not  yet  day  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  palace  of  Leeow-Hong. 
He  was  yet  sleeping,  when  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  beating  of  tom-toms  were  heard  re- 
sounding on  all  sides.  The  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  palace,  sword  in  hand ;  the  ruffian 
was  unable  to  escape,  and  was  made  prisoner. 
The  minister  announced  to  the  army  that  the 
murderer,  Leeow-Hong,  bound  and  gagged, 
was  about  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  his 
crimes,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  assemble 
outside  the  town,  at  the  execution-ground. 

Oee-Ching  entered  the  principal  hall  of  the 
palace,  and  sent  to  request  his  daughter  to 
present  herself  before  him.  She,  however, 
was  unwilling,  for  shame,  to  appear  before 
her  father ;  and  even  attempted  to  destroy 
herself.  As  soon  as  Kay-Tsang  was  apprised 
of  the  attempt,  he  hurried  to  save  his  mother 
from  perishing  voluntarily,  and  besought  her 
thus  on  his  knees  :  **  Since,  at  my  entreaty, 
my  grandfather  is  come  with  troops,  your 
husband  is  avenged,  and  the  traitor  has  exy 
piated  his  misdeeds.  Why,  O  my  mother, 
do  you  persist  in  desiring  to  compass  your 
death  ?  If  you  die  thus,  can  your  miserable 
son  survive  you  ?  "  The  minister,  who  ar- 
rived at  this  moment,  united  his  entreaties 
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to  his  dangliter  to  be  calm.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate widow  cried,  *'  A  woman  ought  to 
remain  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band— mine  was  assassinated,  and  I  have 
dishonored  myself  by  consenting  to  follow 
that  miscreant.  True  it  is  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  my  unborn  infant  that  I  con- 
sented to  live  in  despite  of  all  human  ordi- 
nances. That  son  is  now  grown  up.  My 
father  has  come  to  chastise  our  cruel  op- 
pressor ;  what  right  have  I  to  show  myself 
before  him  ?  "  "  Neither  I  nor  your  son,"  re- 
plied the  minister,  "  desire  to  make  light  of 
your  grief,  nor  to  approve  a  course  of  con- 
duct contrary  to  what  a  widow  should  pur- 
sue ;  but  what  has  passed  could  not  be  pre- 
vented by  our  exertions.  For  what,  then, 
do  you  reproach  yourself  ?  "  The  grand- 
father and  grandson  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms  sobbing — Kay-Tsang  could  not  repress 
his  violent  grief.  The  minister  first  dried 
his  tears.  "  My  children,"  said  he,  "  moder- 
ate your  sorrow ;  the  assassin,  Leeow-Hong, 
has  already  felt  my  vengeance — I  go  to  com- 
plete his  punishment." 

Oee-Ching  proceeded  to  the  execution- 
ground.  The  two  chief  magistrates  of 
K-iang-Cheow  had  at  once  sent  soldiers  to 
find  the  accomplice,  Lee-Peeow,  who  had 
just  been  brought  in  and  handed  over  to 
justice.  Satisfied  with  this  news,  the  minis- 
ter ordered  the  two  wretches  to  be  tied  up, 
and  each  executioner  gave  them  a  hundred 
blows  of  the  cane.  The  confession  thus 
forced  from  them  proved  that  they  had,  con- 
trary to  all  divine  and  human  laws,  plotted 
and  accomplished  the  murder  of  the  doctor, 
Kwang-Jouy.  Their  punishment  followed 
next,  commencing  with  Lee-Peeow.  Nailed 
to  a  beam,  he  was  dragged  to  the  middle  of 
the  market-place.  His  body  was  there  cut 
in  pieces,  and  his  head  exhibited  to  the  pop- 
ulace. Leeow-Hong  was  brought  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kiang,  the  place  where 
he  had  committed  his  crime.  Thither  the 
minister,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  also  re- 
paired, to  consummate  the  bloody  sacrifice. 
When  he  was  executed,  the  minister  ofl'ered 
up  the  heart  of  the  murderer  to  his  victim, 
attaching  to  it  a  paper,  which  he  then  burnt, 
in  token  of  ofiering.  All  three  then  bent 
over  the  water,  weeping  bitterly. 

Their  sighs  were  heard  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Waves.  The  Spirit,  whose  office  is  the 
supervision  of  the  water,  presented  the  sac- 


rificial paper  to  the  Dragon  King,  who  at 
once  despatched  the  Chief  of  the  Turtles  to 
the  defunct  Kwang-Jouy,  to  summon  him  to 
his  presence. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  king,  when  he  ap- 
peared, "be  of  good  cheer !  Your  wife, 
your  son,  and  the  prime  minister,  your 
father-in-law,  have  made  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice for  you  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kiang. 
I  am  about  to  restore  you  to  life,  and  to  re- 
animate your  body.  Further — behold  a 
pearl  of  the  species  Yu-y  (heart's  desire), 
and  another  of  the  species  Tseou-pan  (un- 
dulating refulgence),  ten  pieces  of  inestima- 
ble silk,  and  a  belt  of  precious  jade-stone  * 
and  diamonds.  I  ofi*er  them  to  you  with  re- 
spect. This  very  day  you  shall  again  behold 
your  wife  and  your  aged  mother." 

The  doctor  respectfully  thanked  the  Dra- 
gon King  for  his  beneficence.  Then  an  in- 
ferior genius,  taking  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
funct, which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
replaced  the  soul  in  it,  and  departed. 

Having  for  a  long  time  wept  and  ceremo- 
niously honored  the  manes  of  her  husband, 
the  widow  of  Kwang-Jouy  again  wished  to 
seek  death  in  the  waters.  Her  son  again 
prevented  her.  At  the  moment  of  their 
greatest  anguish  they  perceived  a  dead  body 
floating  forward  towards  the  bank.  Ooen- 
Keow  rushed  forward  to  see  it — it  was,  in- 
deed, he — it  was  the  body  of  her  husband  ! 
At  this  sight,  her  joy  betrayed  itself  by  a 
torrent  of  tears.  All  present  approached  and 
recognized  the  body,  which  gradually  rose  to 
its  feet.  By  degrees  it  became  animated,  it 
climbed  the  bank,  and  sat  down,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  assembled.  Kwang-Jouy 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadfastly  at 
his  wife,  who  stood  near  him  weeping,  with 
the  minister  and  the  young  priest. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?  "  at  length  the 
re-animated  doctor  asked  them.  "  You  have 
been  murdered,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  our  son, 
preserved  in  the  convent  of  Kin-Chan,  has 
been  the  means  of  your  return  to  life." 
Then,  when  she  had  related  all  their  history, 
she  added,  "  Even  now  I  know  not  whether 
I  see  before  me  my  real  husband,  or  a  mock- 
ing shadow."  "  The  little  golden  fish,"  re- 
plied he,  "  that  I  restored  to  the  water,  was 

*  A  glassy  green  stone  considered  most  valuable 
by  the  Chinese.     Yeh's  sceptre,  taken  at  Cant* 
a  solid  piece  of  this  mineral,  was  said  to  be  wor 
(in  China,)  five  thousand  dollars. 
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the  King  of  Dragons  ;  he  it  was,  who,  in  his 
turn,  saved  me.  He  has  re-united  ray  soul 
to  my  body,  and  has  bestowed  upon  me  these 
precious  gifts.  Since  then,  our  son  has  ob- 
tained from  his  grandfather  Tengeance  on 
my  assassin,  our  sorrow  shall  be  changed 
into  unequalled  joy." 

At  those  words  the  magistrates  offered 
their  congratulations,  and  the  minister  or- 
dered a  splendid  entertainment,  in  token  of 
thanks  to  his  subordinates  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  event.  The  army,  horse 
and  foot,  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  capital, 
and  encamped  at  the  hostelry  of  Oo-an-ho. 

The  doctor  set  off  with  his  son  to  find  out 
his  aged  mother.  But  that  night,  the  old 
lady  had  dreamt  that  she  saw  a  withered  tree 
suddenly  flower,  and  that  birds  of  happy 
omen  warbled  about  the  house.  She  then 
said,  "  surely,  my  son  has  arrived  ;  "  and 
scarcely  had  she  expressed  the  thought  when 
Kwang-Jouy  appeared,  and  pointing  to  her 
with  his  finger,  cried,  "  Behold  my  mother !  " 
He  flung  himself  into  her  arms,  and  both 
wept  tears  of  affection. 


After  having  related  his  history,  he  paid 
the  innkeeper  liberally  ;  all  three  journeyed 
to  the  capital,  and  presented  themselves  at 
the  minister's  palace.  The  wife  and  hus- 
band, united  after  so  long  a  separation,  were 
intoxicated  with  joy.  They  ordered  a  grand 
festival  in  celebration  of  the  happy  event. 
The  minister  desired  that  the  festival  should 
be  named  "  Touan-Youen-Hoey  "  (the  re- 
union of  attached  spouses).  That  day  was 
devoted  by  all  the  family  to  pleasure  and  de- 
light. On  the  morrow,  when  the  emperor 
was  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  grandees,  the 
minister  detailed  his  adventures,  and  spoke 
with  praise  of  his  son,  as  one  fit  to  attain 
high  dignity.  The  kind  sovereign  acceded 
to  his  proposal;  the  doctor  was  named  min- 
ister of  state,  and  retained  at  court  to  super- 
intend affairs  of  importance. 

His  son  Kay-Tsang  being  determined  upon 
embracing  a  religious  life,  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Hong-fo,  to  perfect  himself  in 
virtue.  R.  E.  C. 


A  Few  Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Croly,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Saint  Stephen's, 
Walhrook.     With  Extracts  from  his  Speeches 
and  Writings.     By  Richard  Herring.     Long- 
mans. 

Although  by  no  means  so  eminent  a  man 
as  Mr.  Herring  asserts,  Dr.  Croly  certainly  de- 
served a  better  memoir  than  is  contained  in 
these  Personal  Recollections.  Their  author  has 
detailed  fully  his  own  acquaintance  with  his 
hero,  telling,  for  example,  how  on  one  occasion 
the  Doctor  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  at  five 
o'clock  or  to  take  breakfast  at  nine  next  morn- 
ing, and  how  he  accepted  the  latter  alternative. 
He  has  also  printed  several  unimportant  letters 
written  to  himself.  But  he  has  taken  no  trouble 
to  collect  useful  information,  or  even  to  see  that 
what  he  does  state  is  accurate.  Of  the  clergy- 
man's most  famous  work,  "  Salathiel,"  he 
knows  no  better  than  to  assert  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1855. 

**  Salathiel "  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
wild  piece  of  bombast,  containing  some  frag- 
ments of  really  eloquent  writing.  But  in  his 
pulpit  Dr.  Croly  showed  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  eloquence  and  much  less  of  the  bombast, 
and  in  private  life  he  was  known  as  a  genial, 
thoroughly  unostentatious  man. 

A  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  he  came  to  London  about 


sixty  years  ago,  eking  out  the  scanty  resources 
of  his  cure  by  the  gains  of  his  litex'ary  pursuits. 
In  1835,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Saint  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and 
there,  fighting  down  much  opposition,  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  last  year.  Those  dates, 
eked  out  with  detached  anecdotes,  are  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  his  uneventful  career.  Not 
aiming  at  singularity,  his  original  mind  often 
led  him  into  odd  conduct.  Who,  save  Dr. 
Croly,  being  too  blind  to  see  the  clock,  yet  being 
anxious  to  finish  his  extempore  sermon  in  proper 
time,  would  have  thought  of  ordering  the  verger 
to  walk  up  at  the  right  hour  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  church,  as  a  signal  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  preaching  ? — Examiner. 


Silver  Mirrors. — A  correspondent  in  Ger- 
many says  : — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  see- 
ing my  face  reflected  in  some  of  the  silver  mir- 
rors invented  by  Liebig,  in  which  silver  is  sub- 
stituted for  quicksilver.  They  throw  out  such 
a  splendid,  clear  light,  that  you  see  yourself 
from  the  further  end  of  the  room  with  as  much 
distinctness  as  if  you  were  standing  close,  and 
when  one  is  newly  hung  up  against  the  wall,  it 
seems  like  an  additional  window." 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
SUTTEE    IN    CHINA. 

The  Indian  Suttee,  or  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  a  living  wife  by  burning  on  one  pyre  with 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  is  abolished 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  rare  in  the  outlying  prov- 
inces. The  act  of  self-immolation  was  often 
most  determined.  Of  one  widow  it  is  said 
that  she  not  only  set  at  naught  all  admoni- 
tions to  relent  from  her  purpose,  but  that 
she  put  a  finger  into  the  fire  and  held  it 
there  for  some  time  as  a  proof  of  fortitude ; 
also,  that  she  took  up  some  of  the  fire  with 
one  hand,  to  place  it  in  the  other,  where  she 
held  it  while  she  sprinkled  incense  on  it  to 
fumigate  the  attendant  Brahmins.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  custom  of  Suttee,  while  the 
existence  of  a  similar  practice  in  China  is 
almost  unknown  in  England,  unknown  even 
to  many  Englishmen  in  China  who  have  re- 
sided there  for  years.  Of  such  a  scene  of 
public  self-immolation  by  a  Chinese  widow, 
I,  writing  now  at  Foo-Chow-Foo  in  the 
month  of  January,  1861,  was  a  few  days  ago 
an  eye-witness. 

The  Chinese  Suttee,  when  it  occurs,  is  the 
self-sacrifice  of  widows,  who  are  also  orphans 
and  childless ;  who  consider  themselves  use- 
less, and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  world ;  and 
■who  seek  death,  not  only  as  a  means  to  show 
their  afi'ection  for  the  deceased  husband,  but 
of  escape  from  the  evils  of  a  very  wretched 
and  isolated  position.  It  is  commonly  a 
suicide  of  the  desperate,  put  forth  as  a  pub- 
lic and  glorious  act  of  devotion.  Highly 
praised  by  Chinese  moralists,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  many  instances  of  this  kind  of 
solemn  self-destruction  are  recorded  in  his- 
tory and  romance,  though  of  late  years 
there  has  been  scant  resort  to  it  in  practice. 

There  is  a  small  book — uncivilly  small — 
purporting  to  be  the  history  of  all  the  cele- 
brated beauties  of  China.  The  work  is  ar- 
ranged in  divisions,  each  of  which  contains 
the  lives  of  those  ladies  notorious  for  some 
particular  virtue  or  vice,  whether  for  chastity 
or  its  opposite,  for  heroism  physical  or 
moral,  for  kindly  gratitude  or  cruel  hate. 
The  woman  whom  the  Chinese  author 
thought  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  esteem, 
was  one  whose  story  is  as  follows  : — 

Her  husband  was  a  private  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army.  On  his  return  from  service, 
away  from  his  comrades,  in  a  distant  province. 


he  was  told  by  his  wife  how,  during  his  ab- 
sence, she  had  been  annoyed  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  officer  of  his  regiment.  The  poor 
soldier  sought  then  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
libertine  by  taking  his  life.  He  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  military  law  claimed  his  own 
life  as  penalty  for  the  attack  on  a  superior. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  provocation  ;  justice  was 
inexorable,  and,  despite  the  intercessions  of 
his  friends,  he  was  condemned  to  die.  His 
loving  wife,  on  seeing  how  sad  a  calamity 
her  beauty  had  brought  upon  her  unofi'end- 
ing  spouse,  determined  that  since  she  could 
not  save  him  she  would  not  survive  him. 
She  provided,  therefore,  for  the  welfare  of 
her  two  children  by  selling  them  into  the 
families  of  wealthy  neighbors  where  she 
knew  they  would  be  well  cared  for.  This 
done,  she  went  to  a  rapid  stream,  and,  cast- 
ing herself  in  where  the  current  was  strong- 
est, perished  beneath  the  waters.  Now  fol- 
lowed her  reward.  The  current,  though  so 
strong,  refused  to  convey  her  body  from  the 
spot  at  which  her  act  of  piety  had  been  per- 
formed, and  there  it  was  soon  discovered  by 
the  passers-by,  who  reported  to  the  district 
magistrate  the  miracle  of  a  dead  body  lying 
unmoved  on  a  running  river.  This  officer, 
at  once  hastening  to  the  river-side,  took 
charge  of  the  corpse.  A  statement  was  then 
laid  before  the  higher  authorities,  and  a 
further  investigation  made.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  the  condemned  soldier  was  par- 
doned, a  public  funeral  was  granted  to  the 
wife,  and  an  arch,  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Ardently  chaste,"  was  erected  to  her  hon- 
orable memory.  Moreover,  the  children 
were  returned  to  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  he,  feeling  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  owed  to  his  virtuous  partner,  re- 
frained for  his  whole  life  from  contracting 
any  other  marriage,  lest  he  should  weaken 
the  tender  remembrance  of  one  who  had 
proved  herself  so  faithful  to  his  interests. 

This  is  one  among  many  stories  of  the 
kind  in  Chinese  literature.  But,  without 
any  more  reference  to  books,  I  will  proceed 
th  show  how  a  sacrifice  is  managed  in  our 
own  times,  by  relating  the  facts  of  the  trag- 
edy enacted  before  my  own  eyes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Foo-Chow-Foo. 

The  first  notification  I  had  of  what  was 
about  to  take  place  was  the  parading  of  a 
wedding  chair  about  that  suburb  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital  in  which  our  foreign  settle- 
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ment  is  situated.  The  chair  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  pomps  and  gayeties  of  a 
wedding — music,  gay  streamers,  and  so  forth. 
There  was,  however,  one  thing  most  unusual 
in  this  procession.  The  occupant  of  the  chair 
was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  weddings  is  invariably  the  case,  closely 
screened.  On  making  inquiry  among  our 
Chinese  servants  as  to  what  this  extraordi- 
nary departure  from  established  customs 
might  portend,  I  was  informed  that  the  lady 
was  no  bride,  but  a  disconsolate  widow,  re- 
cently bereaved,  who,  finding  herself  unpro- 
vided for  and  unprotected,  and  having,  more- 
over, neither  father  nor  mother,  son  nor 
daughter,  father-in-law  nor  mother-in-law, 
was  determined  upon  following  her  husband 
to  the  unknown  world,  where  she  might 
serve  and  wait  upon  him  as  became  his  du- 
tiful and  loving  wife.  Having  accordingly 
made  known  her  intention  to  her  friends, 
and  having  fixed  the  day  for  her  departure, 
she  was  now  taking  leave  of  all  she  knew, 
and  parading  the  streets  as  a  pattern  to  her 
sex.  The  object  of  her  death  being  to  re- 
join her  husband,  the  ceremony  was  a  sort 
of  wedding  ;  she  was  arrayed  and  adorned 
as  a  bride,  and  seated  in  a  wedding  chair. 

I  ascertained  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  the  closing  ceremony,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  January,  pro- 
ceeded, accompanied  by  two  friends,  to  a 
spot  some  four  miles  distant  from  Nantae, 
the  seat  of  the  foreign  settlement  and  south- 
ern suburb  of  Foo-Chow-Foo. 

Everybody  we  passed  appeared  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  our  journey  as 
we  ourselves  were.  As  we  approached  the 
scene  of  action  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
stream  of  people,  chiefly  women  and  girls, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  small  footed, 
and  were  hobbling  along  leaning  one  against 
another  for  support,  or  assisting  their  totter- 
ing footsteps,  by  means  of  the  shoulders  of 
dutiful  sons  or  brothers. 

We  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  see  the 
chair  of  the  victim  carried  on  the  ground, 
and  herself  ascend  the  scafibld  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her.  The  chair  was  the 
bridal  chair  in  which  she  had  been  carried 
about  the  streets  j  and  the  scaffold  consisted 
of  two  stages,  one  raised  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  other  about  a  foot  higher. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  a  dark  cloth 
canopy,  supported  by  a  framework  of  bam- 


boos, within  which  was  set  a  gallows  of  one 
very  thick  cross  piece  of  bamboo,  fastened 
at  either  end  to  a  strong  upright  pole.  From 
this  bamboo,  under  the  canopy,  and  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  scaffold,  hung  the  fatal 
rope,  covered  with  a  red  silk  napkin  ;  be- 
neath it  was  set  a  chair,  to  enable  the  devo- 
tee to  reach  the  noose.  On  the  lower  plat- 
form, was  a  table  of  choice  meats  and 
vegetables,  at  which  she  was  to  take  her  last 
meal  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  table 
was  surrounded  by  the  woman's  friends, 
dressed  in  holiday  costumes,  and  wearing 
the  red,  cap  of  Chinese  officials.  In  former 
times  it  was  the  custom  for  two  district  mag- 
istrates to  be  in  attendance  on  all  these  oc- 
casions ;  but  since  the  higher  authorities 
were  hoaxed,  some  years  ago,  by  a  lady 
whose  courage  failed  her  at  the  last  moment, 
they  have  refused  to  be  present  at  such  ex- 
hibitions, and  now  despatch  an  inferior  offi- 
cer to  superintend  the  arrangements. 

The  scaffold  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  expanse  of  fields,  at  the  time  lying  fal- 
low, and  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  num- 
bering some  thousands.  Benches  from  which 
a  better  view  could  be  had,  were  so  much  in 
demand,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pay  a  dol- 
lar (four  and  ninepence)  before  we  could 
obtain  one  for  myself  and  another  for  my 
companion  ;  I  use  the  singular  number,  be- 
cause we  had  lost  the  third  member  of  our 
party  in  the  crowd. 

The  chief  actress  in  this  extraordinary 
scene  appeared  at  first  to  be  far  less  excited 
than  any  one  in  the  vast  concourse  assem- 
bled. She  was  dressed  in  red  bridal  robes, 
richly  embroidered  with  colored  silk,  and 
her  head  was  adorned  with  a  handsome  gilt 
coronet.  Her  decidedly  plain  face  betrayed 
not  the  slightest  emotion,  and  she  sat  down 
at  the  table  with  as  much  apparent  good- will 
as  if  it  had  been  her  bridal,  rather  than  her 
funeral  feast.  While  she  was  eating,  we 
made  some  inquiries  among  the  crowd,  and 
ascertained,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  her  be- 
ing childless,  that  she  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  that  her  only  surviving  relations 
were  a  brother  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
his  infant  child,  her  nephew.  We  were  fur- 
ther informed  that  she  had  resided  in  a  vil- 
lage which  was  pointed  out  to  us  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  the 
poor  woman  having  apparently  satisfied  her 
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appetite,  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  still  stand- 
ing on  the  lower  platform,  addressed  the 
surrounding  crowd  in  a  set  speech,  thanking 
them  for  their  attendance,  and  explaining 
why  she  acted  as  she  did.  When  she  had 
finished  speaking,  she  took  from  a  bowl  on 
the  table,  several  handfuls  of  uncooked  rice, 
which  she  scattered  among  the  crowd,  and 
eager  was  the  scramble  to  get  a  few  grains 
as  her  virtuous  blessing.  This  done,  she 
fondled  her  baby  nephew,  and  bade  an  afiec- 
tionate  farewell  to  her  brother,  who  stood  by 
her  on  the  scaffold  ;  then,  stepping  upon  the 
upper  stage  of  the  platform,  she  bowed 
gracefully  to  the  surrounding  multitude,  and 
addressed  to  them  a  few  last  words.  It 
struck  me  at  this  moment  that  she  might  be 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  for  her  laugh- 
ing countenance  and  rapid  gestures  were  too 
highly  excited,  to  be  natural,  except  under 
the  influence  of  some  such  stimulants.  It  is 
right  to  add,  that  the  gayety  was  clearly  not 
assumed. 

She  was  helped  to  mount  the  high  chair 
placed  under  the  rope,  but  the  rope  proving 
to  be  still  beyond  her  reach,  her  brother 
stepped  forward  and  held  her  up  in  his  arms, 
while  she  with  her  own  hands  passed  the  fa- 
tal noose  over  her  head  and  adjusted  the 
cruel  slip-knot  to  the  back  of  her  neck.  The 
red  silk  napkin  was  then  placed  over  her 
face,  and  a  handkerchief  fastened  to  her  right 
hand.  At  a  signal  given  by  herself,  her 
brother  stepped  back  and  left  her  suspended 
in  mid-air.  She  then,  shaking  her  joined 
hands  before  her  breast,  "  chin-chinned  "  the 
crowd :  her  own  weight  causing  her  to  turn 
round  and  round,  so  that  persons  on  all  sides 
received  her  parting  salutations.  The  spec- 
tators had,  up  to  the  fatal  moment,  been 
laughing  and  chattering  as  if  assembled  at  a 
village  fair  ;  but  now  there  was  perfect  still- 
ness, as  every  ear  was  strained  and  every 
eye  intent.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hands,  at  first  decided  and  regu- 
lar, grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally 
ceased  altogether ;  then  followed  a  convul- 
sive shudder  of  the  tiny  feet  (not  above  three 
inches  in  length),  and  all  was  over. 

The  body  was  allowed  to  remain  suspended 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  was 
cut  down  and  placed  in  a  common  covered 
palanquin,  which  was  in  waiting  :  the  bridal 
chair  having  been  removed.  The  rope  which 
had  been  the  instrument  of  death,  was  now 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among 
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the  friends  on  the  scaflbld,  all  struggling 
violently  to  obtain  a  portion.  The  chair  and 
the  corpse  were  carried  to  a  small  temple 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrific  rush  of  people  anxious  to 
obtain  another  glimpse  of  the  lifeless  clay. 
My  friend,  who  was  somewhat  sceptical  of 
the  reality  of  the  transaction,  forced  his  way 
into  the  temple,  and  witnessed  the  removal 
of  the  corpse  from  the  chair.  He  returned, 
painfully  satisfied  that  no  deception  had  been 
practised  :  the  poor  girl's  swollen  and  black- 
ened face  bearing  unmistakable  testimony  to 
the  manner  of  her  death. 

I  have  since  been  informed  that  had  her 
mother-in-law  been  alive,  she  would  have 
been  in  attendance,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  her  duty  to  help  in  forcing  the  soul 
from  its  earthly  tenement  by  grasping  the 
feet  of  her  daughter,  and  adding  her  strength 
to  the  weight  already  bearing  on  the  rope. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although  the 
greater  part  of  those  present  were,  as  I  have 
said,  females,  yet  the  only  sense  of  pity  or 
dread  that  I  saw  shown  in  any  way,  was  on 
the  part  of  one  of  three  Canton  women  who 
stood  near  us,  and  whose  dress  and  manner 
showed  but  too  plainly  the  position  they  held 
in  Foo-Chow.  At  the  moment  the  victim 
was  left  to  herself  on  the  rope,  this  girl,  un- 
able to  endure  the  sight,  crouched  on  the 
ground,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief:  while  others,  holding  respected  sta- 
tions in  society,  were  tearless  and  unmoved. 

I  have  since  heard  that  a  costly  funeral 
will  be  granted  to  the  remains  of  the  devotee, 
at  the  public  expense ;  an  arch  will  be  erected 
to  her  memory,  as  to  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
dier's wife  in  the  story,  in  order  that  the 
bright  example  of  her  virtue  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  others,  and  may  receive  the 
praise  of  future  generations. 

As  to  the  real  nature  of  this  dreadful  trans- 
action, I  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  rather 
as  an  act  of  determined  suicide  than  as  an 
instance  of  extraordinary  and  superstitious 
devotion.  The  woman  was  evidently  in  a 
low  station  of  life,  and  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  was  left  absolutely  destitute  and 
unprotected.  Her  small  feet  would  prevent 
her  from  gaining  a  living  by  field  labor,  or  any 
work  of  a  like  nature,  while  her  unpreposs- 
essing face  left  her  no  chance  of  being  pur- 
chased into  the  harem  of  any  man  of  wealth. 
In  England,  a  country  abounding  with  the 
rich  and  generous,  and  furnished  with  a  poor- 
law,  such  a  desolate  condition  would  be  bad 
enough  ;  but  in  China,  where  the  wounded 
deer  is  invariably  either  driven  from  the  herd, 
or  gored  to  death,  it  is  far  more  miserable. 
The  choice  lay  between  abject  life  as  a 
drudge,  and  triumphant  death  as  a  saint— 
and  the  woman  preferred  the  latter. 
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UNREST. 

Sleep  visits  not  these  eyes,  or  draws  anear 
Coyly  and  mockingly,  like  tricksy  sprite. 
Then,  as  my  eyelids  droop,  my  thoughts  grow 

dim 
Beneath  her  numbing  fingers,  forth  she  flits 
And  leaves  me  longing. 

Oh,  the  summer  night 
In  all  her  awful  stillness  !     Only  those 
Resigned  to  a  familiar  suffering  know 
How  still  she  is  and  awful,  note  eacii  phase 
She  undergoes  'twixt  twilight  and  the  dawn's 
Celestial  conflagration,  making  earth 
All  glorious  as  though  God's  "  Fiat  Lux  " 
Were  newly  spoke  to  Nature,  who  obeyed, 
"While  man,  false  man,  unworthy  to  take  part 
In  the  great  colloquy,  lies  steeped  and  stilled 
In  slumber's  present  death. 

Then  as  I  lie 
And  through  the  open  casement  watch  the  moon 
That  steals  along  my  bed,  like  luminous  ghost. 
Peopling  my  chamber  with  weird  lights  and 

shades 
That  come  and  go  and  shift  and  fade  and  change 
In  silence  ere  my  vision  can  define 
One  perfect  outline, — lying  thus  I  seize 
Some  whisper  of  her  mysteries,  and  all 
My  being  thrills  with  a  great  nameless  awe, 
And  trembling  come  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
Like  one  who  walking  in  his  sleep  awakes 
And  finds  his  erring  steps  have  led  him  on 
He  knows  not  whither,  and  he  hardly  dares 
To  breathe  or  move,  lest  'mid  the  unknown 

shades 
There  lurks  some  fearful  secret,  which  should  he 
Unwittingly  surprise,  his  doom  is  sealed. 

Anon  the  moon  drops  down  and  darkness 
falls, 
And  one  immeasurable  blot  engrosses  all. 

Then  through  the  tree-tops  coming  from  afar 
A  sound  is  borne  along.     Can  Night  herself 
Be  taking  slumber,  that  her  mighty  breast 
Emits  tliis  audible  breathing  ?     Faint  and  dim. 
But  regular  it  comes,  with  rise  and  fall 
Like  Titan  pulses  :  imperceptibly 
It  swells  and  swells,  and  as  it  nearer  draws 
My  own  unresting  heart  can  recognize 
The  unresting  heart  of  Ocean  in  tlie  throbs 
That  fill  the  dark  with  motion  and  a  sense 
Of  an  eternal  sorrow,  and  a  power 
To  conquer  all  except  that  mighty  grief 
That  gnaws  liis  heart,  forbidding  it  to  rest. 

I  listen  still :  my  answering  heart  takes  note 
Of  his  advances  :  now  I  know  he  comes 
To  where  the  brown  rocks  thwart  him,  for  his 

moan 
Changes  to  awful  anger,  whose  slow  roar 
And  backward  trailing  rush  are  borne  along 
O'er  inland  valleys,  whence  no  voice  responds 
But  those  of  rippling  streams  which  hurry  on 
With  reckless,   desperate  love,   to  lose  them- 
selves 
In  Ocean's  hungering  breast,  who  has  no  love 
Nor  thanks  nor  heed  for  them. 


Thus  as  I  lie. 
My  brief,  pale,  little  life,  my  puny  pains 
Fade  into  nothingness.     To-night  I  live, 
To-night  I  suff'er  :  millions  on  the  earth 
To-night,  too,  live  and  sufi'er.     One  by  one 
We  drop  into  our  quiet  little  graves, 
And  there's  an  end  of  life  and  sufiering 
For  us,  we  buried  millions  ;  while  the  Sea 
We  cannot  tame  nor  conquer  nor  console, 
The  Sea  who  in  that  mighty  power  and  grief 
Seems  the  connecting  link  'twixtGod  and  man. 
Betwixt  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
Still  to  the  end  of  time  shall  speak  those  woes. 
And  countless  generations  still  shall  hear 
And  bow  the  knee  and  say,  "  God's  will  be 
done ! " 

— All  the  Year  Round. 
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Like  Jezebel's  face  at  her  casement. 

Strangely  dismayed  and  perplext. 
The  world  looks  forth  in  amazement, 

Marvelling  what's  to  come  next; 
The  world  looks  round  her  in  wonder 

For  beauty  and  strength  destroyed, 
For  brotherhoods  broken  in  sunder, 

And  statecraft  quite  made  void  ! 

Alas,  for  America's  glory  ! 

Ichabod, — vanisht  outright : 
And  all  her  magnificent  story 

Told  as  a  dream  of  the  night ! 
Alas,  for  the  heroes  and  sages. 

Saddened  in  Hades  to  know 
That  what  they  had  built  for  all  ages 

Melts  like  a  palace  of  snow ! 

And  woe,  for  the  shame  and  the  pity. 

That,  all  for  no  cause,  to  no  end, 
City  should  fight  against  city. 

And  brother  with  brother  contend  ! 
Alas,  what  a  libel  on  Freedom  : 

Patriots — gone  to  the  bad. 
Citizens — Arabs  of  Edom, 

Slavedrivers — liberty-mad ! 

How  sadly,  through  sons  so  degraded. 

Pigmies,  ill-sprung  from  great  men. 
Even  your  glories  look  faded, 

Washington,  Franklin,  and  Penn  !      ^ 
Popular  government  slandered 

Mid  the  deep  scorn  of  the  world, — 
Liberty's  star-crowded  standard 

Fouled  by  black  treason,  and  furled  ! 

Southerner,  shame  on  such  treason ! 

Woe,  for  your  folly  and  guilt, — 
Woe,  for  this  war  of  unreason, — 

Woe,  for  the  brothers'-blood  spilt ! 
Curse  on  such  monsters  unfilial, 

Tearing  their  mother  to  shreds — 
Curse  on  those  children  of  Belial — 

Curse  on  their  pamcide  heads  ! 

Martin  F.  Tuppek. 
-N.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 
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From  The  Economist,  *  28  Sept. 
ENGLISH  FEELING  TOWARDS  AMERICA. 

Though  we  persist  in  and  reiterate  our 
denial  of  the  charge,  liberally  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  of  unfriendly  feeling  tow- 
ards the  United  States,  and  discreditable 
selfishness  in  the  English  views  of  the  pres- 
ent civil  conflict  in  America,  we  fully  admit 
that  those  views  and  that  feeling  require  care- 
ful watching  and  distinct  analysis  and  ex- 
planation. We  believe  we  may  safely  afl&rm 
that,  hitherto  at  least,  neither  the  British 
Government  nor  the  British  people  nor  Brit- 
ish journalists  have  done  or  said  any  thing 
to  warrant  the  accusation  that  they  have  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  South,  or  are  actu- 
ated by  any  hostile  sentiments  towards  the 
North, — still  less  that,  in  their  estimate  of 
the  matter  at  issue  between  the  two  sections 
and  their  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  result, 
they  have  allowed  selfish  interests  to  out- 
weigh moral  considerations.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  fully  aware  that  an  unfavorable 
interpretation  may,  by  unfriendly  critics,  be 
placed  upon  much  that  is  said  and  felt — an 
interpretation  which,  though  we  cannot  ad- 
mit it  to  be  just,  is  yet  by  no  means  unnatu- 
ral. The  failures  and  shortcomings  of  the 
Federalists  have  no  doubt  been  freely  and 
provokingly  commented  upon ;  the  boasts 
and  insults  of  several  of  their  newspapers 
and  of  some  of  their  politicians  in  reference 
to  Great  Britain  may  have  been  sharply  and 
contemptuously  answered  ;  and  the  improb- 
ability of  final  success  in  the  enterprise  they 
have  taken  in  hand  may  have  been  boldly 
and  perhaps  coarsely  predicted.  No  great 
care  has  been  taken,  we  admit,  to  spare  sen- 
sitive tempers  or  to  soothe  irritated  minds  j 
and  this  is  to  be  regretted.  But  in  this  re- 
spect we  can  only  plead  that  the  example  set 
us  has  been  very  bad,  and  that  we  have  only 
followed  it  partially  and  at  a  distance. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  frankly  avow 
that  the  Northerners  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain ;  and  on  one  point  also  we  are  bound 
to  be  more  upon  our  guard  than  perhaps  we 
have  uniformly  been.  Our  leading  journals 
have  been  too  ready  to  quote  and  to  resent 

*  The  Economist  is  generally  fair,  independent, 
moderate.  It  may  be  considered  Liberal  in  poli- 
tics,—supporting  the  present  British  Administra- 
tion. Very  much  in  earnest  about  Free  Trade,  it 
vet  seems  desirous  of  breaking  up  the  grandest  ex- 
hibition of  Free  Trade  in  the  world:  that  which 
existed  among  the  United  States — and  was  willing 
to  extend  itself  to  all  the  Continent.— Zmw^  Aga. 


as  embodying  the  sentiments  and  represent- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States,  news- 
papers notorious  at  all  times  for  their  disrep- 
utable character  and  feeble  influence,  and 
now  more  than  suspected  of  being  Secession- 
ists at  heart,  of  sailing  under  false  colors, 
and  professing  extreme  Northern  opinions 
while  writing  in  the  interests  and  probably 
in  the  pay  of  the  South.  Few  Englishmen 
can,  for  example,  with  any  decent  fairness 
pretend  to  regard  the  New  Torh  Herald  as 
representing  either  the  character  or  the  views 
of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Republic. 
Again  :  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  lest  our 
just  criticisms  on  the  Unionists  should  de- 
generate by  insensible  gradation  into  ap- 
proval and  defence  of  the  Secessionists.  The 
tendency  in  all  ordinary  minds  to  partisan- 
sliip  is  very  strong :  most  men  feel  an  irre- 
sistible though  unconscious  tendency  to  side 
with  one  party  or  other  in  a  dispute ;  and 
when  we  are  obliged  to  blame  one  side 
strongly,  we  are  very  apt  to  extenuate  the 
faults  and  embrace  the  views  of  the  other. 
Now,  however  warmly  we  may  resent  much 
of  the  conduct  and  language  of  the  North  j 
however  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  is  on  their  side  a  blunder, 
and  must  issue  in  certain  loss  and  in  proba- 
ble disaster ;  however  inclined  we  may  be  to 
laugh  at  their  mismanagement,  and  to  look 
with  some  complacency  on  the  mortifying 
and  deplorable  fulfilment  of  our  own  predic- 
tions— we  must  neverforget  that  the  secession 
of  the  South  was  forced  on  with  designs  and 
inaugurated  with  proceedings  which  have 
our  heartiest  and  most  rooted  disapproba- 
tion. We,  of  course,  must  condemn  the  Pro- 
tective Tariff  of  the  Union  as  an  oppressive 
and  benighted  folly^silly  and  suicidal  in  it- 
self, iniquitous  towards  the  West,  and  hos- 
tile as  regards  ourselves.  Of  course  we  re- 
ciprocate the  wish  of  the  South  for  low  duties 
and  unfettered  trade.  Of  course  we  are  anx- 
ious that  the  prosperity  of  states  which  pro- 
duce so  much  raw  material  and  need  so  many 
manufactured  goods  should  sufier  no  inter- 
ruption or  reverse.  Most  of  us  are  of  opin- 
ion also,  that  they  were  entitled  to  secede,  if 
so  it  seemed  good  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
claim  of  ten  millions  of  Republicans  to  frame 
their  own  Unions  and  to  select  their  own 
fellow-citizens  could  not  logically  be  resisted 
by  brother  Republicans,  though  numbering 
twenty  millions.  We  saw,  therefore,  no  rea- 
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son  why  they  should  be  hindered  from  se- 
ceding if  they  chose,  and  we  saw  some  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  glad  if  their  secession 
"was  successful. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  lose  sight  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  real  aim  and  ultimate  motive  of  seces- 
sion was — not  to  defend  their  right  to  hold 
slaves  on  their  own  territories  (which  the 
Northerners  were  just  as  ready  to  concede  as 
they  to  claim) — but  to  extend  slavery  over  a 
vast  undefined  district,  hitherto  free  from  that 
curse,  but  into  which  the  planters  fancied 
they  might  hereafter  wish  to  spread.  This 
object  w€  have  always  regarded  as  unwise, 
unrighteous,  and  abhorrent.  The  state  of 
society  induced  in  the  Southern  States  by  the 
institution  of  domestic  servitude,  appears  to 
English  minds  more  and  more  detestable  and 
deplorable  the  more  they  know  of  it.  And 
the  Southerners  should  be  made  aware  that 
no  pecuniary  or  commercial  advantage  which 
this  country  might  be  supposed  to  derive 
from  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  virgin 
soils  of  the  Planting  States  and  the  new  ter- 
ritories which  they  claim,  will  ever  in  the 
slightest  degree  modify  our  views  on  these 
points,  or  interfere  with  the  expression  of 
these  views,  or  warp  or  hamper  our  action 
whenever  action  shall  become  obligatory  or 
fitting.  So  far  as  we  sympathize  with  them 
in  the  present  conflict  rather  than  with  their 
antagonists  (which  is  only  to  a  very  partial 
extent),  it  is  not  that  we  regard  slavery  or 
slave  extension  with  one  whit  less  disfavor 
than  the  strongest  Abolitionists  of  the  North; 
but  that  we  do  not  consider  the  "  domestic 
institution  "  as  lying  at  the  bottom  or  directly 
involved  in  the  issue  of  the  strife, — since, 
if  secession  had  been  averted,  it  would  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  most  solemn  con- 
firmation of  that  institution  by  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  Federation,  and  if 
the  Union  were  now  to  be  restored,  it  would 
be  restored,  we  well  know,  only  on  the  basis 
of  such  a  solemn  confirmation.  We  sympa- 
thize with  the  South  (so  far  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  it  all),  not  because  we  are  slaves 
to  our  necessity  for  cotton,  or  because  we 
fear  that  emancipation  would  ultimately  cut 
off  the  supply, — but  because  we  think  that, 
politically,  the  Southern  States  had  a  right 
to  leave  the  Federation  without  hindrance 
and  without  coercion  :  because  their  behav- 
ior towards  England  has  been  more  decent 


and  courteous  than  that  of  their  antagonists  ; 
and  because  they  were  desirous  to  admit  our 
goods  at  ten  per  cent  duty,  while  their  ene- 
mies imposed  forty  per  cent.  But,  if  our 
relations  with  the  Southern  Confederacy 
when  its  independence  is  established,  are  to 
be  comfortable,  amicable,  and  enduring,  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  important  that  they  should 
from  the  outset  be  based  upon  the  clearest 
understanding  of  our  feelings  and  our  prin- 
ciples. We,  therefore,  pray  them  to  believe 
that  slavery,  so  long  as  it  exists,  must  always 
create  more  or  less  of  a  moral  barrier  be- 
tween us, — and  that  even  tacit  approval  is 
as  far  from  our  thoughts  as  the  impertinence 
of  open  interference ; — that  Lancashire  is  not 
England,  and  for  the  honor  and  spirit  of  our 
manufacturing  population  be  it  said  also, 
that  even  if  it  were,  "  Cotton  would  not  be 
King."  There  are  other  sources  of  supply 
besides  the  negro  plantations  of  America  j 
but  even  were  there  none,  our  sentiments 
in  reference  to  slavery  would  undergo  no 
change.  England  and  Lancashire  are  ready 
to  purchase  cotton,  if  need  be,  at  a  cost  of  a 
shilling  a  pound, — but  never  at  the  cost  of 
one  iota  of  consistency  or  principle. 

And  now  we  must  add  a  few  words  in  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  selfishness  so  thought- 
lessly brought  against  the  views  and  senti- 
ments entertained  by  England  in  reference 
to  the  American  crisis.  We  admit  that  we 
do  regard  the  disruption  of  the  Union  as  a 
matter  rather  for  rejoicing  than  for  regret ; 
and  we  maintain  that  we  do  this  without  lay- 
ing ourselves  open  to  the  just  imputation  of 
any  one  mean,  narrow,  or  ungenerous  feel- 
ing. We  avow  the  sentiment,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  justify  it  as  at  once  natural, 
statesman-like,  and  righteous.  If,  indeed, 
the  choice  lay — as  some  of  our  contempora- 
ries both  here  and  there  so  unwarrantably 
assume — between  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery ;  if 
"  Union"  meant  negro  emancipation  as  surely 
as  "  secession  "  means  negro  servitude, — 
then,  indeed,  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  very  difierent  view  of  the  subject.  But 
since  we  have  had  every  reason  to  see,  and 
since  scarcely  any  one  is  daring  enough  to 
deny,  that  if  the  Union  had  been  preserved, 
it  would  have  been  preserved  on  terms  which 
would  have  sanctioned  and  riveted  that  per- 
ilous and  wicked  institution,  and  that  if  it 
is  now  restored,  it  will  be  restored  on  condi- 
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be  given  to  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of 
that  institution ; — since,  moreover,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  means  the  conjfinement  of 
slavery,  within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  por- 
tion, and  the  liberation  of  the  Northern  States 
with  their  preponderant  wealth  and  popula- 
tion from  the  guilt  and  the  complication  and 
the  impolitic  and  immoral  exigencies  of  that 
abominable  system  ; — and  since,  finally,  we 
see  in  the  vigilant  and  jealous  antagonism 
of  the  Free  and  exonerated  North,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  anti-African 
Government  in  Mexico  (which  we  earnestly 
hope  for  and  begin  dimly  to  discern  as  a 
reasonable  probability),  an  immeasurably 
better  prospect  for  the  immediate  compres- 
sion and  ultimate  extinction  of  negro  slav- 
ery than  any  which  could  be  ofiered  by  a 
continued  connection  with  the  time-serving 
politicians  of  the  old  Republic, — on  all  these 
grounds  we  entirely  repudiate  and  cast  aside 
the  false  color  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  fix  upon  the  contest.  And  having  done 
this,  we  do  not  see  why  we  «hould  hesitate 
to  declare  our  belief  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  will  prove  a  good  to  the  world,  to 
Great  Britain,  and  probably  in  the  end  to 
America  herself.  The  great  Republic  of  the 
West  had  grown  in  population,  in  prosper- 
ity, and  in  power  at  a  rate  and  in  a  way 
which  was  not  well  either  for  her  neighbors  or 
herself.  Her  course  had  been  so  triumphant, 
so  unparalleled,  so  free  from  difficulties, 
so  unchequered  by  disaster  or  reverse,  that 
the  national  sense  and  the  national  morality 
had  both  suffered  in  the  process.  A  bound- 
less territory,  an  exhaustless  soil,  a  com- 
merce almost  unequalled,  mineral  wealth 
quite  unfathomed  and  apparently  unlimited, 
a  people  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
endowed  with  most  of  those  qualities  which 
ensure  empire  and  predominance  to  their 
possessors, — had  fairly,  and  not  unnaturally, 
turned  the  heads  of  the  whole  nation.  They 
believed  that  no  other  nation  could  stand  up 
against  them,  that  none  had  a  claim  to  inter- 
fere with  them  or  thwart  them,  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  no  rights  which  could  for  a 
moment  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  interests  or  their  designs.  They  were 
so  rough,  so  encroaching,  and  so  overbear- 
ing, that  all  other  governments  felt  as  if 
some  new  associate,  untrained  to  the  amen-  ' 
ities  of  civilized  life,  and  insensible  alike  to 
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the  demands  of  justice  and  of  courtesy,  had 
forced  its  way  into  the  areopagus  of  nations  j 
— yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  reckless 
and  so  indisputably  powerful,  that  nearly 
every  one  was  disposed  to  bear  with  them 
and  defer  to  them,  rather  than  oppose  a  de- 
mocracy so  ready  to  quarrel  and  so  capable 
of  combat.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, an  increase  of  arrogance  and  a  stretch 
of  pretensions  which  made  it  clear  that, 
sooner  or  later,  all  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
habitually  trampled  on  and  insulted  must 
prepare  to  fight.  At  the  same  time,  it  be- 
came painfully  obvious  that  this  very  unre- 
buked  exercise  of  increasing  power  was  de- 
moralizing the  inmost  nature  of  the  people, 
blinding  their  eyes  alike  to  what  was  just  in 
their  relations  to  others  and  to  what  was 
worthy  and  noble  in  the  true  objects  of  na- 
tional ambition.  This  being  so — and  who 
can  gainsay  it  ? — ^with  what  color  or  consist- 
ency of  reason  can  we  be  charged  with  selfish- 
ness or  want  of  generosity,  because  we  re- 
joice that  an  excess  of  power  which  was 
menacing  to  others  and  noxious  to  them- 
selves has  been  curtailed  and  curbed ;  that 
we  are  spared  the  painful  alternative  of  cease- 
less squabbles  and  ceaseless  endurances  or 
of  a  desperate  and  decisive  conflict ;  that 
pride  which  was  fast  becoming  a  disease  has 
met  with  a  salutary  check ;  that  the  weak 
places  and  the  radical  faults  in  thgse  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  worship  with  a  blind  idolatry  have 
been  laid  bare  in  time  ;  and  that  in  future 
they  will  have  to  share  the  common  lot  of 
European  nations,  and  to  develop  their  re- 
sources and  pursue  their  progress  under  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  powerful  neighbors 
and  rival  forms  of  polity  ?  We  rejoice  that 
they  are  weakened,  not  because  we  derive 
gratification  from  their  mortification  or  de- 
sire to  take  advantage  of  their  misfortunes, 
but  because  they  both  over-estimated  and 
abused  their  strength,  and  because  this  over- 
estimate and  this  abuse  were  bad  for  them 
as  well  as  disturbing  to  us ;  and  our  senti- 
ments have  in  them  no  alloy  for  which  we 
need  to  blush  ;  for  if  originally  prompted  by 
a  paramount  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
England,  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  most  Christian  and  amicable  feelings  tow- 
ards America. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  rational  ground 
for  the  apprehension  which  some  appear  to 
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entertain,  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  the  real  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
America  are  at  an  end, — that  the  several 
states  v/ill  separate  and  split  into  so  many 
independent  and  insignificant  republics, 
"without  union  and  without  power,  jealous, 
quarrelsome,  and  mutually  destructive,  like 
the  feeble  and  anarchic  provinces  of  the 
Southern  Continent,. — then  there  would  be 
reason  for  re-considering  our  views.  But 
we  do  not  do  the  Northerners  the  discredit 
to  fear  so  ignominious  a  termination  to  their 
dreams  of  honorable  grandeur.  We  believe 
that  Anglo-Saxon  sense  and  Anglo-Saxon 
principles  will  preserve  them  from  the  fate 
of  Mexican  and  Spanish  impulsiveness  and 
imbecility.  We  are  confident  that,  as  soon 
as  the  danger  shall  become  apparent  and  im- 
minent, measures  will  be  taken  to  avert  it ; 
and  that  the  very  self-control,  mutual  for- 
bearance, reciprocal  consideration,  and  fair 
terms  of  arrangement  and  of  compromise, 
which  the  perilous  crisis  will  necessitate  and 
call  forth,  will  afibrd  the  best  conceivable 
discipline  for  the  American  character,  and 
will  cultivate  political  and  moral  excellences 
which  had  no  chance  for  growth  so  long  as 
they  had  a  whole  world  to  bully  and  a  whole 
continent  to  overrun.  Even  if  the  vast  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  old  Republic,  and 
stretching  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  were  to 
be  severed  into  four  independent  states,  each 
of  them  might  be  wider  in  extent,  richer  in 
resources,  and  ultimately  more  populous  and 
powerful,  than  the  mightiest  monarchies  of 
Europe. 

[From  a  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
at  Hitchen,  on  2oth  September,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  which  show  the  feelings  of  the 
Tory  politicians  toward  the  United  States.] 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  in  the  Old  World 
alone  that  great  changes  have  passed  since  I 
last  addressed  you.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
member that  when  I  took  the  chair,  now  so 
ably  filled,  at  our  meeting  in  this  town,  there 
came  with  me,  as  my  guest  and  as  yours, 
Mr.  Dallas,  the  distinguished  diplomatic 
minister  of  the  then  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. You  will  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  deservedly  greeted,  and  the 
applause  that  followed  every  afiectionate  al- 
lusion to  our  republican  kinsfolk,  with  whom 
nevertheless  there  was  at  that  moment,  as 
there  has  been  often  before,  one  of  those  ir- 
ritating questions  in  which  much  was  sternly 


asked  by  young  Brother  Jonathan  and  mildly 
conceded  by  old  John  Bull.  Well,  we  Eng- 
lishmen respected  the  giant  republic  in  its 
apparent  unity  and  its  fancied  strength,  and 
no  true  Englishman  will  be  mean  enough  to 
exult  in  the  pangs  of  its  separation  and  the 
horrors  of  its  civil  war.  But  even  then, 
when  Mr.  Dallas  was  our  guest,  I  never  con- 
ceived, nor  do  I  understand  how  any  far- 
thinking  statesman  could  conceive,  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  earth  could  long  be  held 
under  one  imperial  form  of  government. 
That  separation  between  ISTorth  and  South 
America  which  is  now  being  brought  about 
by  civil  war  I  have  long  foreseen  and  fore- 
told to  be  inevitable ;  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  younger  men  here  present  will 
live  to  see  not  two,  but  at  least  four,  and 
probably  more  than  four  separate  and  sover- 
eign commonwealths  arising  out  of  those 
populations  which  a  year  ago  united  their 
Legislature  under  one  President  and  carried 
their  merchandise  under  a  single  flag.  And 
so  far  from  thinking  that  these  separations 
will  be  injuriotis  to  the  future  destinies  of 
America,  or  inflict  a  blow  on  that  grand 
principle  of  self-government  in  which  the 
substance  of  liberty  consists,  I  believe  that 
such  separations  will  be  attended  with  happy 
results  to  the  safety  of  Europe  and  the  de- 
velopment of  American  civilization.  If  it 
could  have  been  possible  that,  as  popula- 
tion and  wealth  increased,  all  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America,  with  her  mighty  seaboard 
and  the  fleets  which  her  increasing  ambition 
as  well  as  her  extending  commerce  vvould 
have  formed  and  armed,  could  have  remained 
under  one  form  of  government,  in  which  the 
Executive  has  little  or  no  control  over  a  pop- 
ulace exceedingly  adventurous  and  excita- 
ble, why  then  America  would  have  hung  over 
Europe  like  a  gathering  and  destructive 
thunder-cloud.  No  single  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope could  have  been  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain itself  against  a  nation  that  had  once 
consolidated  the  gigantic  resources  of  a  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  And  this  unwieldy  extent 
of  empire  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the 
permanent  safety  and  development  of  Amer- 
ica herself,  as  the  experience  of  all  history 
tells  us  an  empire  too  vast  to  maintain  the 
healthy  circulation  of  its  own  lifeblood  ever 
has  been,  since  the  world  began,  to  the  races 
over  which  it  spread.  By  their  own  weight 
the  old  colossal  empires  of  the  East  fell  to 
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ruin.  It  was  by  her  own  vast,  extent  of  do- 
minion that  Home  first  lost  her  liberties, 
under  the  very  armies  which  that  extent  of 
dominion  compelled  her  to  maintain,  and 
finally  rendered  ^^p  her  dominion  itself  to  the 
revenge  of  the  barbarians  she  had  invaded. 
The  immense  monarchy  founded  by  the  gen- 
ius of  Charle mange  fell  to  pieces  soon  after 
his  death,  and  those  pieces  are  now  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  But  neither  the  empires 
of  the  East,  nor  the  commonwealth  of  Kome, 
nor  the  monarchy  of  Charlemange  could 
compare  in  extent  and  resources  with  the 
continent  of  America  ;  and  you  will  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  claimed  a  right 
to  the  whole  of  that  continent,  and  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  America  under  one  feeble  Ex- 
ecutive— the  feeblest  Executive  perhaps  ever 
known  in  a  civilized  community — would  have 
been  no  exception  to  the  truths  of  history 
and  the  laws  of  nature.  But  in  proportion 
as  America  shall  become  subdivided  into 
(lifierent  states,  each  of  which  is  large  enough 
for  greatness — larger  than  a  European  king- 
dom— her  ambition  will  be  less  formidable 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  action  of  emulation  and  rivalry  be- 
tween one  Free  State  and  another,  speaking 
the  same  language  and  enjoying  that  edu- 
cated culture  which  inspires  an  affection  for 
all  that  enlightens  and  exalts  humanity,  will 
produce  the  same  effects  upon  art  and  com- 
merce, and  the  improvements  in  practical 
government,  which  the  same  kind  of  compe- 
tition produced  in  the  old  commonwealths  of 
Greece.  Heaven  grant  that  my  convictions 
may  not  be  erroneous.  I  am  not,  then,  one 
of  those  who  say  that  the  impending  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  States  proves  the 
failure  of  her  experiment  of  democracy. 
Any  other  form  of  government  would  have 
equally  failed  in  keeping  together  sections 
of  a  community  so  geographically  cast,  with 
interests  antagonistic  to  each  other.  But 
this  I  may  say,  that  when  we  see  liberty  and 
law  alike  suspended  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, printing-presses  destroyed  by  an  unre- 
sisted mob,  or  the  opinions  of  public  writers 
stifled  by  a  democratic  government,  when 
we  see  an  American  President  so  bewildered 
by  his  own  armies,  or  so  despairing  of  the 
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skill  of  his  own  generals  that  he  offers  to 
the  Italian  Garibaldi  *  the  command  of 
American  patriots — I  think,  without  vanity, 
v.'O  may  say  that  in  those  acts  of  good  gov- 
ernment which  can  preserve  freedom  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  enable  a  nation  to  right 
itself  by  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  its  own 
children,  America  has  more  to  learn  from 
England  than  England  to  learn  from  Amer- 
ica. 

***** 

Wherever  we  look,  not  the  arms,  but  the 
example  of  England  has  advanced  the  con- 
;  dition  of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  arrested 
even  the  progress  of  an  empire  which,  as  its 
object  is  commerce  and  not  conquest,  may 
possibly  be  more  durable  than  the  empires 
to  which  I  have  before  referred.  While 
France  was  premeditating  the  petty  acquisi- 
tion of  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  will  cost  her 
treasury  more  than  they  can  ever  give  to  her 
commerce,  we  have  been  laying  the  founda- 
tions  of  a  new  and  mighty  colony,  which 
every  year  will  more  and  more  enrich  our 
trade  by  the  wants  of  its  spreading  popula- 
tion, and  maintain  the  rewards  of  our  agri- 
culture by  the  influx  of  gold  from  the  richest 
mines  which  have  yet  been  discovered.  Par- 
don me  if  I  speak  of  the  colony  it  was  my 
duty  to  advise  my  sovereign  to  found,  with 
the  assent  and  the  aid  of  my  colleagues 
in  office — I  mean  British  Columbia.  That 
colony,  with  its  neighbor  Vancouver,  taken 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  gives  to. 
England  her  only  possession  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  But  that  possession  is  the  key  to  the 
Pacific,  and  had  I  still  been  in  office,  long 
before  this,  I  venture  to  think,  one  line  of 
British  settlements  would  have  sprung  up  to 
connect  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  Qui- 
etly, inoffensively,  with  no  alarm  to  Europe, 
no  threat  to  the  civilized  laws  of  nations, 
England  has  thus  annexed  from  the  wilder- 
ness— annexed  to  her  crown — a  country 
larger  than  England  itself,  and  which  before 
a  quarter  of  a  century  is  over  will  add  mil- 
lions to  our  national  industry  in  support  of 
the  profits  of  agriculture,  the  wages  of  labor, 
and  the  interchange  of  commerce. 

*  Our  readers  are  aware  from  their  newspapers, 
that  this  is  untrue. — Living.  Age. 
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From  The  Spectator,  28  Sept. 

THE  CZAR  AND  SIR  B.  LYTTON  ON  AMER- 
ICAN POLITICS. 

Two  politicians  of  different  kinds  of  emi- 
nence, but  both  entitled  to  a  hearing,  have 
this  week  expressed  their  views  upon  the  re- 
lation of  this  American  struggle  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world.  It  has  pleased  the  Czar 
to  address  to  the  American  Government  a 
despatch  earnestly  counselling  reunion  as 
"  an  element  essential  to  the  universal  polit- 
ical equilibrium."  It  has  pleased  Sir  Bul- 
wer  Lytton,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  speech 
to  his  constituency,  earnestly  to  advocate 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  an  element 
essential  to  the  political  equilibrium,  threat- 
ened by  a  combination  of  states,  which 
"  would  have  hung  over  Europe  like  a  gath- 
ering and  destructive  thunder-cloud."  Con- 
clusions drawn  from  premises  so  identical, 
and  yet  so  diametrically  opposed,  demand  a 
little  examination,  more  especially  as  one  at 
least  of  the  speakers  utters  the  secret  doc- 
trine of  the  English  governing  class. 

The  meaning  of  the  Russian  despatch, 
and  of  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  seems 
patent  enough,  and  there  is  no  particular 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  obvious  is  also  the 
real  intention  of  them  ^oth.  The  emperor 
has  every  motive  for  expressing  a  friendly 
feeling  with  the  Americans.  They  alone 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  war  against 
France  and  England,  and  though  we  may 
question  the  policy  and  the  principle  in- 
volved in  that  sympathy,  the  Czar  can 
hardly  be  expected  not  to  be  grateful  for 
moral  support  given  in  his  darkest  need. 
That  he  should  suggest  a  peaceable  reunion, 
which  involves  of  necessity  the  continuance 
of  slavery,  seems  strange  in  a  sovereign  who 
has  risked  his  throne  to  abolish  serfdom  ; 
but  it  was  useless  to  express  friendship,  yet 
refuse  to  recognize  the  very  end  for  which 
the  befriended  Government  declares  itself 
contending.  The  alignment  about  the  "  two 
countries  being  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
two  worlds,"  would  have  been  more  compre- 
hensible in  simpler  language,  but  if  it 
means  that  the  Union  and  Russia  alike  en- 
joy the  advantages,  and  have  equally  to 
contend  with  the  disadvantages,  of  geo- 
graphical isolation,  the  remark  is  sufficiently 
true  for  a  despatch.  It  would  not  be  a  jus- 
tifiable reason  for  doing  injury,  butf  any 
thing  is  sufficient  to  warrant  sympathy  and 


friendliness.  The  political  sentence  also 
calls  for  little  animadversion  or  criticism. 
It  is  the  permanent  idea  of  the  weaker  mar- 
itime powers  that  England  menaces  the 
freedom  of  the  sea,  and  they  look,  as  Prince 
Napoleon  said,  to  the  smaller  marines,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  fleet  of  the 
United  States,  to  preserve  the  maritime 
equilibrium.  It  is  England  which  is  threat- 
ened in  that  sentence,  but  then  the  menace 
is  one  of  those  to  which  a  nation  becomes 
exposed  by  its  very  greatness,  and  at  which 
it  may  well  afford  to  smile.  England  and 
Russia  will  not  quarrel  the  sooner  because 
the  Czar  is  sorry  to  see  a  possible  ally  disap- 
pear from  the  field  of  politics.  The  only 
inexplicable  fact  connected  with  the  despatch 
is  the  pleasure  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived. Had  it  been  signed  by  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  it  would  have  been 
treated  as  an  impertinence,  and  there  is  no 
political  reason  why  America  should  seem 
grateful  to  a  sovereign  who  can  neither  help 
nor  hurt  in  the  existing  struggle.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  thought  for  advocates  of  the 
North,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion that  the  American  public,  like  any 
other  nouveau  riche,  is  delighted  by  a  friendly 
nod  from  the  biggest  of  its  acquaintance. 

Sir  B.  Lytton's  view  requires  a  more  care- 
ful examination.  It  announces,  we  conceive, 
the  official  view  of  the  Tory  party,  and  cer- 
tainly embodies  that  of  the  English  govern- 
ing class.  It  may  be  shortly  expressed 
thus :  A  war  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  like  all  other  wars,  is  to  be  regretted ; 
but  the  dissolution  of  itself  is  beneficial  to 
the  world.  America  was  becoming  too 
strong,  so  strong  as  to  menace  Europe,  so 
vast  that,  like  Rome,  she  must  perish  under 
the  spread  of  her  own  dominion.  Separa- 
tion— not  into  two,  but  into  three  or  four 
commonwealths — would  relieve  the  world  of 
a  fear,  while  "  the  action  of  emulation  and 
rivalry  between  one  Free  State  and  another, 
speaking  the  same  language  and  enjoying 
that  educated  culture  which  inspires  an  affec- 
tion for  all  that  enlightens  and  exalts  human- 
ity, will  produce  the  same  efi'ects  upon  art 
and  commerce,  and  the  improvements  in 
practical  government  which  the  same  kind 
of  competition  produced  in  the  old  common- 
wealths of  Greece."  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  can 
put  any  case  well,  and  he  puts  this  so  well 
that,    but  that  his  premises  are  incorrect, 
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his  illustration  unfounded,  and  his  argu- 
ments self-destructive,  -vve  might  be  half 
convinced.  If  it  were  true  that  the  States 
could  separate  and  live  together  peacefully, 
emulating  each  other  only  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  development,  England  might  justifiably 
acquiesce  in  that  settlement,  or  even  rejoice 
to  be  rid  of  a  formidable  rival.  But  the 
speaker,  in  his  eagerness,  proves  too  much. 
In  his  very  next  sentence  he  declares  that 
any  form  of  government  would  fail  "  in 
keeping  together  sections  of  a  community 
so  geographically  cast,  and  with  interests 
antagonistic  to  each  other."  It  is  because 
America  is  so  geographically  cast,  because 
the  interests  of  South  and  North,  Sea  States 
and  Western  States,  are  so  divided,  that  we 
deprecate  disunion  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity. The  geographical  facts,  the  differing 
climates,  the  long  and  ramified  frontier,  the 
rivers  piercing  all  sections,  and  the  seas 
equally  necessary  to  each,  are  just  those  which 
produce  incessant  jealousies,  questions,  and 
savage  wars.  The  divergent  interests — faith 
in  free  trade  and  protection,  aristocratic 
tendencies  and  democratic  prejudices,  free 
labor  and  serf  labor — are  precisely  those 
which  call  up  the  masses,  and  change  cam- 
paigns from  military  promenades  into  v.^ars 
of  extermination.  We  can  see  no  future 
for  the  Union,  if  once  split  into  fragments, 
except  the  fate  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, intensified  by  the  vigor'  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon character — endless  wars  followed 
by  treaties  made  to  be  broken,  invasions 
with  no  result  but  slaughter,  reprisals  with- 
out effect  save  exasperation,  paralysis  of 
commerce,  and  ultimate  national  degeneracy. 
Even  the  Germans  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, viz.,  as  a  race  compelled  to  union 
by  the  ever-present  danger  of  attack  from 
without,  could  not  live  without  a  federal 
bond,  which  it  is  now  the  object  of  their 
wisest  statesmen  to  draw  yet  closer.  The 
Americans  are  not  Germans,  but  a  free- 
speaking,  hard-hitting  race,  with  excitable 
imaginations,  a  thirst  for  military  distinc- 
tion, and  something  of  the  Red  Indian  vin- 
dictiveness.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
appeal  to  the  ballot-box,  that  is,  to  a  brute 
force  of  numbers,  till,  that  device  failing, 
they  can  think  only  of  victory  gained  per 
force  of  numbers  in  the  field.  They  will  ar- 
gue every  question,  as  they  do  now  with 


England,  by  half-hidden  menace,  and  settle 
it  by  the  sword,  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  all  hope  of  reasonable  progress.  Is  that 
the  fate  England  really  desires  for  the  Amei- 
can  nation  ?  We  are  quite  ready  to  repudi- 
ate cosmopolitan  nonsense,  and  to  admit 
that  the  welfare  of  England  should  be  the 
first  thought  of  every  English  politician, 
but  there  are  benefits  not  worth  their  cost, 
and  the  removal  of  a  rivalry  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  race  is  the  costliest  gain  ever  sug- 
gested to  a  politician.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  morality  of  such  a  wish,  of  the  loss  to 
the  world  from  the  extinction  of  a  great  na- 
tion, of  the  deadly  shock  such  a  climax  to 
the  efibrts  cf  a  century  would  give  to  all 
who  hope  and  strive  for  human  progress. 
We  simply  point  to  a  result  which  appears  to 
us  inevitable,  and  ask  if  that  is  in  accord 
with  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
Relief  from  a  possible  rivalry  is  very  well, 
but  the  continuance  forever  of  the  state  of 
afiairs  the  contest  has  already  produced  is 
not  the  prospect  even  Conservatives  can  re- 
gard with  favor  or  predict  with  hope. 

But  again.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  says  the 
separation,  whatever  its  consequences,  is 
preferable  to  a  gigantic  dominion  ;  "  all  his- 
tory tells  us  that  an  empire  too  vast  to  main- 
tain the  healthy  circulation  of  its  own  life- 
blood  ever  has  been  fatal,  since  the  world 
began,  to  the  races  over  which  it  spread. 
By  their  own  weight  the  old  colossal  empires 
of  the  East  fell  to  ruin.  It  was  by  her  own 
vast  extent  of  dominion  that  Rome  first 
lost  her  liberties,  under  the  very  armies 
which  that  extent  of  dominion  compelled  her 
to  maintain,  and  finally  rendered  up  her  do- 
minion itself  to  the  revenge  of  the  barbari- 
ans she  had  invaded."  Sir  Bulwer's  classi- 
cal knowledge,  usually  so  wide,  seems  on 
Tuesday  to  have  been  strangely  in  abeyance. 
We  have  just  quoted  a  sentence  which  as- 
cribes the  political  progress  of  Greece  to  its 
divisions,  as  if  Athens  had  flourished  be- 
cause Sparta  hated  her,  or  as  if  the  Pelopon- 
nesus had  ever  improved  in  government  at 
all.  Is  it  Boeotia  to  which  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary  looks  for  his  examples  of  good 
government  ?  Or  was  it  from  ^gina  that 
he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  Vancouver's 
Island  ?  It  was  Athens,  not  Greece,  which 
improved  her  government,  and  Athens  could 
as  little  copy  as  she  could  emulate.  And 
now  he  points  to  Rome  as  destroyed  by  the 
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fastness  of  her  territory— Rome  which,  un- 
der the  Empire,  had  in  seven  hundred  years 
to  meet  but  one  serious  insurrection,  and 
which  perished  because  her  free  population 
had  been  eaten  out  by  the  competition  of 
slavery,  till  there  were  only  mercenaries  to 
resist  outside  attack.  Does  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  entertain  the  same  fear  for  the  Russian 
Empire,  or  does  he  imagine  that  the  British 
Empire,  just  five  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  is  about  to  crumble  to  pieces,  or  to 
submit  to  despotism?  The  truth  is,  the 
Union  is  not,  in  a  political  sense,  a  vast  em- 
pire at  all.  It  is  time,  not  distance,  which 
is  the  element  in  politics,  and  New  York  is 
in  time  nearer  to  New  Orleans  than  London, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  to  Edinburgh. 
Messages  pass  in  an  hour,  information  and 
passengers  in  three  days  ;  and  though  Cali- 
fornia is  far,  it  is  only  so  because  the  Pacific 
Railway  is  not  constructed.  Steam  has  al- 
tered all  the  laws  by  which  the  circulation 
he  speaks  of  is  regulated,  and,  by  quicken- 
ing the  pulsation,  made  every  beat  of  the 
heart  perceptible  at  the  extremities.     It  is  of 


the  want  of  centripetal,  not  centrifugal, 
force  of  Vrhich  statesmen  now  complain. 
Doubtless  if  the  States  were  extended,  as 
Sir  B.  Lytton  fears,  over  a  quarter  of  the 
world,  the  Union  might  become  unwieldy, 
but  a  future  so  distant  is  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  guide  for  the  political  action  of 
to-day.  Unwieldiness  is  produced,  not  by 
natural  expansion,  but  by  too  rapid  con- 
quests, and  in  rebuilding  Mexico,  Europe 
will  secure  at  least  the  necessary  delay. 

We  have  imitated  Sir  B.  Lytton  in  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  slavery,  but  the  great 
principle  of  the  contest  is  not  obscured  by 
his  silence  or  our  reserve.  The  peaceful 
separation  of  the  States  means  the  extension 
of  slave  territory,  the  efibrt  to  make  slavery 
durable,  a  wide  increase  in  the  sum  of  hu- 
man sufiering,  and  even  if  the  political  dan- 
ger were  as  immediate  as  it  is  remote.  Eng- 
lishmen would  still  hold  this  to  be  one  of 
the  cases  where  every  man  must  do  right, 
and  leave  consequences  to  the  God  he  has 
obeyed. 


It  is  in  periods  of  apparent  disaster,  during 
the  suffering  of  whole  generations,  that  the 
greatest  improvements  on  human  character  have 
been  effected,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  those 
changes  wliich  ultimately  prove  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  species.  The  wars  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, the  Norman  Contest,  the  Contest  of  the 
Roses,  tlie  Great  Rebellion,  are  apparently  the 
most  disastrous  periods  of  our  annals  ;  those  in 
which  civil  discord  was  most  furious,  and  the 
public  suffering  most  universal.  Yet  these  are 
precisely  the  periods  in  which  its  peculiar  tem- 
per was  given  to  the  English  character,  and  the 
greatest  addition  made  to  the  causes  of  English 
prosperity ;  in  which  courage  arose  out  of  the 
extremity  of  misfortune,  national  union  out  of 
oppression,  public  emancipation  out  of  aristo- 
cratic dissension,  general  freedom  out  of  regal 
ambition.  The  national  chai*acter  which  we 
now  possess,  the  public  benefits  we  now  enjoy, 
the  freedom  by  which  we  have  been  distinguish- 
ed, the  energy  by  which  we  are  sustained,  are  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  renovating  storms 
which  have,  in  former  ages,  passed  over  our 
country. — Alison. 


OATHS   OP  ALLEGIANCE. 

King  Philip.    I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not 

my  faith. 
Pandulph.  So,  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to 
faith; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sets't  oath  to  oath, 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue. 

— King  John,  Act  TIL,  Sc.  1 . 


CIVIL  WAR   CHARACTERIZED. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  Commonwealth. 
— First  Part  King  Henry  VI.  Act  III.,  Sc.  I. 


CONFIDENCE  AND  PATIENCE. 

Evert  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish, 

pause, 'till  these  rebels  now  afoot. 

Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

— Second  Part  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.* 
Criticism  has  long  ago  exhausted  itself 
on  the  writings  of  Lamb.  It  would  be,  we 
should  imagine,  very  difficult  to  say  any 
thing  about  him,  or  his  wit,  or  the  delight- 
fulness  of  liis  letters  and  essays  which  has 
not  been  said  before.  But  a  writer  who  be- 
longs to  a  generation  that  has  just  passed 
away  has  what  we  may  term  an  accidental 
interest  attaching  to  him  apart  from  that  de- 
rived from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  writings. 
When  we  notice  how  many  authors  there  are 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  reckoned  among 
the  most  eminent,  and  whose  works  still  re- 
tain a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  well-fur- 
nished libraries,  but  who  now  are  mere  names 
to  the  rising  race  of  readers,  and  whose  works 
stay  on  the  shelves  where  they  are  placed,  we 
may  naturally  ask  ourselves  why  some  of  the 
celebrities  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  have 
escaped  this  fate,  and  are  as  much  liked  and 
read  and  admired  as  ever  ?  Charles  Lamb 
is  one  of  those  who  belong  to  this  happy 
number  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uninter- 
esting inquiry  to  turn  over  his  well-known 
pages  and  ask  how  this  has  been,  and  what 
are  the  special  qualities  of  his  mind  that  have 
secured  him  this  permanence  of  reputation  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  appear  to  some  warm  ad- 
mirers of  Lamb  rather  superfluous  to  inquire 
why  their  favorite  should  still  be  liked  ;  but 
they  should  remember  how  many  of  Lamb's 
contemporaries  have  ceased  to  be  cared  for. 
There  was  one  of  his  contemporaries,  more 
especially,  who  would  probably  have  thought 
it  rather  humiliating  to  him  to  suppose  that 
Lamb  could  be  thought  of  by  posterity  more 
than  he  himself  would  be — who  was  really  a 
man  of  learning,  thought,  and  feeling,  who 
wrote  a  beautiful  style,  and  yet  whose  works, 
various  as  they  are  in  aim  and  numerous  in 
quantity,  appear  to  us  to  be,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fast  passing  into  oblivion.  Who 
ever  in  these  days  reads  any  thing  Southey 
ever  wrote,  except  his  biographies  ?  His 
Life  of  Nelson^  in  particular,  has  stood,  and 
will  stand,  the  test  of  time ;  but  Keliama  and 
Thalaba  and  the  History  of  Brazil  stand  on 
the  shelves  they  adorn.  A  few,  but  a  very 
few,  readers  take  a  pleasure  in  the  oddities 
and  learning  of  The  Doctor,  but  the  bulk  of 
Southey' s  writings  have  faded  into  the  list 
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of  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  can 
be  without.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  open 
the  writings  of  other  famous  essayists  of 
those  days — of  Hazlitt,  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
even  perhaps  of  De  Quincey-— there  is  al- 
ready an  air  of  something  antiquated  about 
them.  Their  cleverness  seems  great,  but 
after  a  bygone  fashion.  But  the  •wit  of 
Charles  Lamb  is  as  fresh  and  new  as  when 
it  first  came  from  the  pen  or  lips  of  its  au- 
thor. His  letters  are  as  interesting  as  if 
they  had  been  written  yesterday.  The  Let- 
ters of  Elia  appear  unequal,  and  occasion- 
ally perhaps  a  little  forced,  but  all  that  is 
best  in  them  strikes  home  to  readers  of  this 
day  as  forcibly  as  it  did  to  those  who  read 
them  as  they  were  published. 

To  begin  with  the  lowest  of  the  reasons 
that  have  conferred  this  enduring  popularity 
on  Charles  Lamb — his  English  is  very  pe- 
culiar, and  yet  excellent.  This  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  an  author 
acceptable  to  a  future  generation,  but  it  acts 
among  other  causes.  Southey  and  De  Quin- 
cey both  wrote  admirable  English  ;  and,  as 
pieces  of  composition,  their  best  passages 
are  much  more  powerful  and  graceful  than 
any  thing  Lamb  has  left  behind  him.  If 
Lamb  had  had  nothing  but  his  style  to  recom- 
mend him,  he  would  soon  have  been  forgot- 
ten. But  as  he  pleases  and  interests  us  in 
other  ways,  he  pleases  and  interests  us  more 
because  he  had  acquired  a  command  of  lan- 
guage that  was  peculiar  to  him.  He  had 
one  characteristic  as  a  writer  which  no  other 
author  that  we  can  call  to  mind  has  pos- 
sessed in  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree. 
He  could  use  and  modernize  the  style  and 
expressions  of  old  writers.  His  works,  even 
in  their  most  trivial  passages,  are  full  of 
turns  of  thought  and  of  phrases  which  obvi- 
ously are  due  to  a  knowledge  of  a  portion  of 
English  literature  which  is  known  to  very 
few.  We  may  trace,  both  in  the  composi- 
tion of  sentences  and  in  the  employment  of 
words.  Lamb's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  with  the 
prose  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  pedantry,  of  afi'ectation,  and  of  ob- 
trusive learning.  He  has  retained  the  co- 
piousness, but  avoided  the  heaviness,  of  the 
old  writers  whose  works  he  studied.  Any 
one  who  opens  on  any  elaborate  passage  in 
Lamb's  essays,  will  see  how  Lamb  takes  an 
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idea  and  dwells  on  it.  He  plays  with  it 
backwards  and  forwards.  He  keeps  adding 
touch  after  touch  to  his  handling  of  it.  This 
is  the  exact  characteristic  of  such  writers  as 
Fuller,  as  South,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
So  far  Lamb  is  antique,  and  as  he  sprinkles 
his  sentences  with  obsolete  words,  or  with 
words  *coincd  in  imitation  of  old  words,  he 
strengthens  this  flavor  of  antiquity  that  per- 
vades his  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  none  of  the  antique  lengthiness  ;  he  is 
not  involved ;  and,  above  all,  he  avoids  con- 
ceits, far-fetched  allusions,  and  mere  quaint- 
ness.  Whether  his  style  would  have  suited 
all  subjects,  or  any  subject  that  required  to 
be  treated  of  at  great  length,  might  be 
doubted.  It  is  possible  that  it  would  have 
appeared  too  exceptional ;  but  he  wisely  con- 
fined himself  to  short  pieces,  and  for  these 
his  style  was  excellent.  We  feel,  as  we  read 
it,  a  piquancy  derived  from  a  literature 
known  to  the  author,  but  only  faintly  known 
to  ourselves.  This  literature  is  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  particular  generation  to  which 
Lamb  belonged  as  it  is  to  ours.  It  comes 
as  newly  to  us  as  it  did  to  our  fathers.  We 
are  not  more  remote  from  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  or  the  Caroline  prose  writers 
than  they  were.  To  both  the  same  litera- 
ture is  antique,  and  we  can  taste  and  enjoy 
its  lingering  traces  in  a  modern  writer  quite 
as  much  as  they  could. 

In  the  next  place,  the  wit  of  Lamb  is 
mostly  exercised  on  things  that  are  natural, 
homely,  and  commonplace.  He  keeps  to 
ordinary  life — to  the  life  that  lasts  from  one 
generation  to  another — when  he  chooses  his 
subjects.  His  best  sketches  of  character 
might  have  been  drawn  yesterday,  or  may 
be  applied  again  a  hundred  years  hence.  A 
vast  mass  of  real  wit  passes  into  oblivion, 
simply  because  it  is  expended  on  objects  or 
clusters  around,  characters  that  have  only  a 
temporary  interest  and  meaning.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  fun  of  Pickwick  is  genu- 
ine and  original,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
our  sons  will  think  Pickwick  quite  as  funny 
as  their  fathers  did.  It  is  not  however,  easy 
to  fancy  the  circumstances  under  which 
Charles  Lamb's  wit  would  not  be  perfectly 
intelligible.  Some  of  the  cleverest  of  his 
letters,  for  example,  are  addressed  to  his 
friend  Manning  in  China.  The  fun  chiefly 
turns  on  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
writing  and  the  reading  of  the  letter.    By  the 
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time  it  gets  to  China  its  news  will  no  longer 
be  true.  Lamb  works  this  with  his  marvel- 
lous facility  of  exaggerating  without  over- 
straining, and  of  mixing  real  and  imagined 
fact.  He  draws  a  picture  of  what  is  really 
going  on  at  home,  and  then  a  picture  of 
what  he  fancies  will  be  going  on  when  his 
correspondent  can  discover  the  truth.  He 
frames  a  series  of  little  pictures,  some  comic, 
some  tragic,  and  yet  with  a  strange  consist- 
ency and  likelihood.  All  this  is  obvious  on 
the  surface.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
one  time.  The  characteristic  of  letter-writ- 
ing which  forms  the  main  theme  is  one  that 
must  continue  until  all  the  globe  is  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  penny-post,  and  even 
then  would  remain  as  simple,  obvious,  and 
intelligible  as  ever.  So  with  the  characters 
described,  partly  from  imagination,  and 
partly  from  recollection,  in  Elia.  They  are 
ordinary,  commonplace  people,  such  as  may 
easily  be  met  with  any  day.  It  is  only  the 
manner  of  painting  them  that  is  extraordi- 
nary. Bigod,  for  instance,  the  jovial  bor- 
rower, w'hose  rosy  cheeks  and  calm  assump- 
tion unlock  the  money-chests  of  all  his 
friends,  and  Captain  Jackson,  one  of  the 
most  sustained  and  humorous  of  all  Lamb's 
sketches,  are  very  commonplace  sort  of  per- 
sons. And  yet  a  distinct  character  is  as- 
signed to  each.  We  learn  not  only  to  relish, 
but  to  know,  as  if  by  personal  acquaintance, 
the  odd  magnificence  of  the  poor  captain, 
who  does  the  honors  of  his  humble  repast 
as  if  it  were  a  gorgeous  banquet.  To  see 
the  merit  of  these  sketches,  drawn  in  Lamb's 
natural  and  easy  manner,  and  to  understand 
why  they  are  popular,  we  need  only  contrast 
them  with  the  sketches  which  Lamb  com- 
posed in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Spectator. 
These  imitations  are  very  clever,  but  the 
people  of  whom  they  treat  are — like  many  of 
the  characters  sketched  in  the  Spectator  it- 
self— mere  pegs  on  which  the  drapery  of  an 
artificial  character  is  stretched.  They  are 
unreal ;  and  it  is  the  reality,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  naturalness  and  ordinary 
character,  of  the  freer  sketches  of  Elia^  that 
give  them  a  permanent  charm. 

Another  quality  of  Lamb's  writings  that 
has  secured  him  the  place  he  liolds,  is  the 
unexpectedness  of  his  good  things.  They 
take  us  by  surprise.  Of  course,  in  a  meas- 
ure, this  is  true  of  all  wit  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name.     We  cannot  guess  what  is  to  be 
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the  next  happy  turn  of  language,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Candide.  But  we  know  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  coming.  In  Lamb's  best  writ- 
ings the  points  take  us  unawares.  We 
know  that  there  will  be  something  good,  for 
we  know  that  we  are  reading  Lamb,  but 
that  which  precedes  is  no  guide  to  what  fol- 
lows. No  quality  of  wit  contributes  more 
to  pepetual  freshness  than  this.  To  com- 
pare generally  the  wit  of  Lamb  to  the  wit 
of  Shakspeare  in  Falstaff  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, but  both  have  this  one  quality  in  com- 
mon. Specimens  of  it  in  Lamb  can  only  be 
given  by  quoting  details,  and  it  is  not  our 
purpose  now  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the 
details  of  Lamb's  writings.  But  perhaps 
we  may  presume  that  most  of  our  readers 
remember  so  famous  an  essay  of  Elia  as 
"Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist,"  suffi- 
ciently to  understand  allusions  to  it  without 
quotation  being  necessary.  Almost  every 
paragraph,  it  may  be  observed,  ends  with  its 
own  especial  point,  although  no  writing 
could  be  more  free  from  the  labored  air  of 
a  point  being  written  up  to.  We  first  learn 
that  Mrs.  Battle  was  not  a  half-and-half 
player,  like  those  who  say  they  will  just  take 
a  hand.  This  is  slightly  enlarged  on,  and 
then  we  are  told,  "  These  insufierable  triflers 
are  the  curse  of  a  table.  One  of  these  flies 
will  spoil  a  whole  pot.  Of  such  it  may  be 
said  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards,  but  only 
play  at  playing  at  them."  It  is  the  sudden 
excess  of  severity  in  the  language  that 
tickles  us  in  the  passage.  So,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Battle's  behavior  during  her 
games,  we  are  told  towards  the  end  that 
"  she  sat  bolt  upright,  and  neither  showed 
you  her  cards  nor  desired  to  see  yours. 
All  people  have  their  superstitions,  and  I 
have  heard  her  declare,  under  the  rose,  that 
hearts  were  her  favorite  suit."  Here  the 
comic  turn  lies  in  the  oddity  of  admitting 
that  so  rigid  a  lady  had  a  weak  side,  and 
the  converse  oddity  of  making  this  weakness 
touch  on  her  favorite  game.  The  whole 
essay  ends  with  a  sort  of  excursus,  or  digres- 
sion, which  really  keeps  up  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  which  takes  us  into  a  new  field, 
and  yet  sustains  our  interest  in  the  old  one. 
From  Mrs.  Battle's  strictly  warlike  and 
combative  tenet  that  playing  cards  for  love 
was  utterly  absurd,  the  author  glides  into  an 
apparently  conflicting  theory  that  playing 
cards  for  love  is  really  very  pleasant  to  an 
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invalid.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  sick  whist."  If  we 
analyze  the  humor  of  this,  so  far  as  analy- 
sis of  humor  can  be  trusted,  we  shall  prob- 
ably find  that  it  lies  in  the  adherence  to  the 
general  comic  solemnity  with  which  whist  is 
invested,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  ap- 
parent divergence  into  an  unexpected  incon- 
gruity. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  form  only  of  Lamb's 
writings  that  gives  him  his  value  to  readers 
of  our  time  as  well  as  of  his  own — it  is  the 
matter  also.  There  is  one  line  of  thought 
which  is  worked  out  by  him  as  it  is,  perhaps, 
by  no  other  writer  in  the  English  language, 
except  Shakspeare.  He  represents  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  vivacity  and  force, 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  in  things  terrestrial. 
His  enjoyment  is  not  of  the  Bacchanal  and 
Anacreontic  sort.  He  does  not  wish  to 
defy  fate,  and  crown  his  head,  and  pass  the 
bowl.  Nor  does  he  merely  dwell  on  the 
sensuous  pleasure  of  earthly  things — of  the 
roast  pig  and  the  brawn  and  the  turkeys 
whose  praises  he  utters  so  pleasantly — of 
the  friendly  meetings  in  his  chambers,  and 
the  streets  of  his  favorite  London.  He 
clothes  his  expression  of  enjoyment  with  a 
covering  of  delicacy  and  poetical  feeling. 
This,  however,  is  what  many  other  writers 
have  done.  What  is  peculiar  to  him  is  the 
perpetual  contrast  —  making  itself  tacitly 
felt,  if  not  directly  expressed — which  he 
draws  between  the  warmth  of  earth  and  life 
and  the  coldness  of  death  and  the  grave. 
He  describes  in  the  most  vivid  way  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  alive.  He  makes  us  feel 
how  many  of  the  things  that  seem  part  of 
ourselves  we  cannot  carry  into  another 
world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  re- 
deemed from  levity  by  the  deep  sense  of  the 
sorrows  of  life  which  pervades  all  he  says, 
and  which  was  awakened  and  fostered  by  the 
sad  experience  of  his  household  afflictions. 
He  writes  as  a  man  who,  tried  and  ennobled 
by  affliction,  yet  sees  the  sober  happiness 
that  life  offers  to  the  genial  and  the  brave. 
Southey  once,  to  Lamb's  great  indignation, 
said,  in  print,  that  these  Essays  argued  a 
deficiency  in  sound  religious  feeling.  And 
in  one  sense  Southey  was  right.  If  Lamb 
had  attempted  to  express  all  the  feelings 
with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  regard  life 
and  death,  what  he  wrote  was  very  imperfect. 
He  only  expressed  one  set  of  feelings  wliich 
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have  a  very  deep  and  permanent  hold  on 
the  human  mind — feelings  which  may  be 
counterbalanced  or  overcome  by  other  feel- 
ings, but  which  in  themselves  are  natural 
to  noble  as  well  as  to  merely  sensual 
minds.  The  views  he  embodied  in  his  Es- 
says may  have  been  partial,  but  so  far  as 
they  went,  they  had  a  deep  and  substantial 
truth  in  them.  Very  often  this  partial  and 
limited  expression  of  truth  is  exactly  what 
appeals  to  men  in  all  ages.  So  long  as  a 
feeling  is  genuine  and  not  bad,  men  are 
grateful  to  a  writer  who  puts  it  strongly  be- 
fore them,  and  prevents  its  bring  swallowed 


up  in  the  vagueness  of  a  larger  truth. 
Shakspeare  abounds  Avith  instances  of  this. 
Falstaff  and  Hamlet  do  not  reason  like  good 
Christians,  but  like  men  with  natural  and 
not  wholly  blamable  feelings  strongly  enter- 
tained. It  is  because  Shakspeare  could  ren- 
der these  truly  human  feelings  in  all  their 
range  that  he  is  the  poet,  not  of  one  age, 
but  of  all ;  and  within  however  much  nar- 
rower limits,  and  in  however  less  a  degree, 
Lamb,  in  depicting  the  contrast  between 
life  and  death,  followed  in  the  path  of  Shaks- 
peare. 


Hatching  Young  Ostriches. — Since  the 
French  occupation  of  Algeria  ostriches  have 
been  conveyetl  thence  to  France  in  great  nnm- 
bers  ;  but,  until  the  instance  now  to  be  recorded, 
a  brood  had  never  been  produced  in  France.  It 
is  very  difficult,  under  the  necessaiy  restraint 
of  a  zoological  garden,  to  supply  the  necessary 
conditions  for  bringing  about  this  result.  The 
attempt  had  been  frequently  made  to  do  so  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Marseilles,  but  as 
frequently  failed.  Even  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  devoted  to  the  ostriches  in  that  es- 
tablishment, and  though  eggs  were  laid  in  plenty, 
no  young  o.siriches  could  be  hatched.  The  di- 
rector, M.  Snquet,  however,  was  not  to  be  foiled. 
Failing  to  accomplish  what  he  desired  in  the 
gardens,  he  bethought  himself  of  trying  what 
could  be  done  out  of  them.  In  the  territory  of 
Montredon  he  selected  a  sandy  plain,  situated 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  which  form 
the  south-east  of  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles.  The 
spot  belongs  to  M.  Pastre,  who  kindly  gave  the 
necessary  co-operation.  There  a  large  secluded 
valley  was  fixed  upon,  sufficiently  wooded  to 
afford  shelter  without  intercepting  the  sunshine 
necessary  for  quickening  the  eggs.  After  hav- 
ing enclosed  a  space  six  hundred  metres  long  by 
live  hundred  wide,  the  birds  were  conveyed  to 
their  hatching-ground  on  March  2d  of  this  year. 
For  a  few  days  the  birds  seemed  to  regard  their 
new  quarters  with  suspicion,  and  ran  anxiously 
about.  Soon,  however,  they  settled  themselves 
and  began  laying.  Their  nest  was  at  first  a 
simple  excavation  in  the  sand,  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  Gradually  the  borders  of  this 
hole  were  heightened  by  accumulations  of  more 
sand.  At  this  labor  the  male  and  female  bird 
worked  alternately.  A  few  hours  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nest,  laying  began,  and  was  con- 
tinued every  alternate  day,  until  by  the  20th  of 
April  fifteen  eggs  had  been  deposited.  Up  to 
this  time  the  hen  guarded  the  nest  a  few  hours 
before  and  after  incubation,  sometimes  for  a 
whole  day.  After  April  20,  however,  the  male 
bird  commenced  taking  his  spell  of  watching, 
the  lady  only  seeing  to  the  household  during 


periods  wlien  her  lord  and  master  was  tempera' 
rily  absent  from  home.  All  seemed  to  go  on 
satisfactorily.  According  to  observations  made 
by  M.  Hardy,  at  Algiers,  the  time  of  incubation 
should  bo  from  fifty-six  to  sixty  days.  Knowing 
this,  M.  Suquet  was  surprised  when,  on  June 
3d,  intelligence  came  that  the  first  young  ostrich 
had  opened  its  eyes  to  sunshine  on  French  soil. 
By  the  evening  eleven  had  been  hatched.  On 
the  day  following  the  young  birds  left  the  nest 
and  began  to  wander  over  their  enclosure,  guided 
alternately  by  papa  and  mamma,  who  spared  no 
trouble  in  this  their  first  walking  lesson.  During 
these  excursionsonc  bird  always  lingered  a  Uttle 
behind.  It  was  weak,  and  soon  died,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  the  young  family  to  ten. 
They  went  on  growing  rapidly,  so  that  by  the 
8th  of  last  month  (August)  they  were  as  big  as 
young  turkeys,  giving  every  promise  of  arriving 
in  due  time  at  years  of  discretion,  and  contrib- 
uting for  many  a  season  to  the  grande  tenue  of 
manv  a  fair  Parisienne. — London  Review. 


The  transparency  and  evenness  of  the  collo- 
dion film  Avhcn  formed  on  glass  is  well  kno\vn 
to  most  of  our  readers.  If  made  from  suitable 
materials  it  is  excessively  tough,  and  can  be 
made  of  any  desired  thickness,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  gutta  percha,  india  rubber,  etc.,  a  great 
range  of  elasticity,  pliability,  and  hardness  may 
be  produced.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to 
apply  these  sheets  of  dried  collodion  (which,  if 
made  of  good  pyroxyline,  will  be  colorless  and 
transparent)  to  several  useful  purposes.  Out  of 
a  mass  of  it,  it  is  easy  with  proper  tools  to  work 
any  desired  form,  The  dried  collodion  pos- 
sesses the  physical  properties  of  many  of  the 
most  valuable  materials  used  in  the  arts  :  it  may- 
be substituted  for  ivory,  horn,  wood,  glass,  etc., 
for  the  manufacture  of  statuary,  buttons,  bil- 
liard balls,  etc.,  and  in  many  cases  possesses  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  usual  materials. — 
London  Review. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FREE  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.* 
The   experiment,  unique   of  its  kind,  of 
stripping  our  West  Indian  colonies,  first  of 
slavery,  then  of  monopoly,  and  substituting 
free  labor  and  free  trade,  might  have  been 
expected  still  to  excite  deep  interest  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  watched  with  sedulous  care. 
As  men  of  business,  we  ought  to  have  seen 
to  the  efi'ect  of  our  expenditure  of  twenty 
millions.     As  friends  of  freedom  and  of  the 
African    race,   we    ought    to    have    asked 
whether  what  we  had  done  was  turning  out 
ill  or  well.     But  the  fact  is,  that  for  many 
years  no  British  traveller — for  Mr.  Trollope 
is   scarcely  an   exception,    considering   the 
shortness  of  his  stay — has  thought  it  worth 
while   to   visit   those  islands,   and  tell  his 
countrymen,  from  actual  inquiry  on  the  spot, 
what  has  come  of  that  great  experiment. 
Meanwhile,  however  the  Americans   have 
paid  this  matter  some  of  the  attention  it  so 
well  deserves.     Twice  have  highly  intelli- 
gent travellers  from  that  country  visited  the 
British  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  thor- 
oughly investigating  how  things  really  stand. 
And  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  us  to  find 
that  both  Mr.  Bigelow  in   1850,    and   Mr. 
Sewell  ten  years  later,  after  a  diligent  and 
candid  examination,  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  namely,  that  the  calamities  which 
befell  the  islands  in  1847  and  the  next  few 
years,  were  mainly  produced  by  causes  in- 
dependent  of  emancipation;  especially   by 
the  lack  of  capital,  by  absenteeism,  "  which 
more  than  aught  else  has  cursed  these  isl- 
ands," by  the  frightful  abuses   engendered 
during  centuries   of  slavery  and  monopoly 
combined,  and  by  the  sudden  loss  of  that 
monopoly.     They  both  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  although  labor  has  been  and  is 
deficient,  it  has  not  been  the  deficiency  of 
labor,  but  those  other  causes,  that  for  a  time 
wrought  such  ruin.     And  further,  they  tell 
us  that  the  ground  having  been  cleared  by 
those  calamities,  as  in  Ireland  by  the  fam- 
ine, the  West  Indies  are  now  making  aston- 
ishing progress  in  wealth  and   prosperity, 
while  the  negro  under  freedom  is  "rising 
infinitely  above  his  condition  when  a  slave." 
Such  are  the  conclusions  at  which  these 
gentlemen  have  independently  arrived,  and 
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for  which,  we  must  say,  they  furnish  a  large 
mass  of  evidence.     But  although  Mr.  Sewell 
declares  that  he  "  came  to  the  West  Indies 
imbued  with  the  American  idea  that  African 
freedom  had  been  a  curse  to  every  branch  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  industry,"  we 
still  might  doubt  whether  some  anti-slavery 
bias  had  not  caused  him  to  "  leave  them 
overwhelmed  with  the  very  opposite  convic- 
tion," were  it  not  that  the  official  statistics 
in  our  Parliamentary  Blue-books  give  irre- 
fragable demonstration  that  his  picture  is 
not  over-colored.     Those,  for  example,  who 
imagine  that  our  West  Indies  are  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  half-savage 
Quashees,  "  up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,"  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  pleased  to  describe  them, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  four 
years  ending  with  1857,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  these  small  islands  were  valued  at 
£37,000,000,   and  have    greatly  increased 
since ;  while  in  that  year  their  total  trade 
was  worth  nearly  eleven  miUions,  the  value 
of  their  sugar  alone  amounting  to  no  less 
than  £5,618,000.     This  fact  might,  a  priori, 
have  seemed  incredible,  considering  the  pow- 
erful competition  of  Cuba,  which  enjoys  a 
still  better  climate,  and  a  boundless  supply 
of  slaves,   fed  by   the   slave-trade,   to  the 
amount  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
laborers.     Nor  yet  could  it  have  been  sup- 
posed beforehand  that,  under  that  powerful 
competition,  and  with  slavery  and  monopoly 
swept  away,  the  fourteen  West  Indian  Islands 
— leaving  out  Jamaica,  where  exceptional 
causes  have  been  at  work — would  actually 
export  more  sugar  now  than  in  those  good 
old  days.     Such,  however,  is  the  fact.    And 
if  we  add  the  two  exceptional  islands,  Ja- 
maica and  Mauritius,  we  find  the  still  more 
amazing  result,  that  all  our  sugar  islands 
together.  West  and  East,  so  far  from  pro- 
ducing less  sugar  than  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
actually  produce  upwards  of  4,000,000  cwt. 
now,  against  but  3,000,000  cwt.  in  the  days 
of  forced  labyr  and  difi"erential  duties. 

No  doubt  the  immigrants  from  India  and 
elsewhere  have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
result.  In  Mauritius,  above  all,  and  in 
Trinidad  and  Guiana  among  the  West  In- 
dies, the  immigration  has  been  highly  bene- 
ficial. In  Jamaica  it  has  been  so  scanda- 
lously mismanaged  (every  thing  always  is 
and  was  scandalously  mismanaged  in  Ja- 
maica), that  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  laid 
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out,  and  the  island  oppressed  with  taxation, 
"with  scarcely  any  result.  But  the  present 
production  of  sugar  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  native  negroes  ;  and  Mr.  Sewell  demon- 
strates that,  but  for  the  folly  of  the  agents 
by  whom  most  of  the  estates  have  been  mis- 
managed, a  far  larger  supply  of  such  labor 
would  have  been  at  hand.  The  system  pur- 
sued has  almost  universally  been  that  of 
seeking  to  force  the  negro  to  work  below 
market  rate  of  wages,  by  threatening  to  turn 
him  out  of  his  cottage  and  allotment  if  he 
refused.  In  many  thousands  of  cases  these 
threats  were  at  last  executed,  with  the  obvi- 
ous and  inevitable  consequence,  that  the 
negro,  driven  from  his  home  on  the  planta- 
tion, to  which  he  generally  had  an  almost 
catlike  affection,  settled  elsewhere,  and,  hav- 
ing built  his  cottage,  and  brought  waste 
land  into  tillage,  was  not  only  lost  to  the 
estates  himself,  but  acted  as  a  pioneer  for 
others.  All  writers  on  the  West  Indies  de- 
plore this  insane  system,  to  which  the  lack 
of  laborers  has  in  a  great  degree  been 
owing  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  planters  had 
some  excuse  for  it  in  their  utter  want  of 
capital  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  cash. 
With  all  this,  however,  the  labor  force,  at 
least  in  Jamaica,  is  strangely  frittered  away. 
Three  men  will  be  set  to  watch  one  herd  of 
cattle.  And  the  hoe  being  still  in  use  in- 
stead of  the  horse-plough,  fifteen  men  are 
wasted  where  one  would  suffice  with  the  aid 
of  the  latter  implement.  But,  after  all,  Mr. 
Sewell  states  "  most  unequivocally,"  that, 
"  after  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  a  single  property  abandoned  from 
want  of  labor  alone."  Where  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  it  has  arisen,  it  has  almost 
invariably  been  owing  to  the  want  of  capi- 
tal for  the  regular  payment  of  wages.  On 
the  roads,  and  in  the  copper  mines,  where 
five  men  are  needed  fifteen  will  apply,  and 
they  will  work  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days 
in  the  week  through  the  year.  The  question 
whether  labor  is  deficient  or  not  is  vehe- 
mently debated  even  in  Jamaica  itself;  but 
the  clue  to  the  mystery  was  given  in  a  few 
words  by  one  of  the  mining  negroes,  who 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Sewell  why  he  liked  such 
severe  toil  underground  better  than  the  easy 
work  on  the  estates.  "  Massa,"  was  his  re- 
ply, "  Buckra  don't  pay. ''^ 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Sewell's 
book  is  that  in  which,  passing  from  island  to 


island,  he  describes  the  state  of  the  negro 
peasantry.  His  accounts  are  fully  borne  out 
by  the  reports  of  the  governors  and  other 
authorities  ;  and  they  are  the  more  striking 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  parallel  pic- 
ture, drawn  with  such  a  master-hand  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States.  Touching  first  at  Barba- 
does,  Mr.  Sewell  is  struck  by  the  neatness 
and  tidiness  of  the  cottages  thickly  scattered 
over  the  island,  and  by  the  orderly  and  in- 
dustrious habits  of  their  occupiers.  On  Sun- 
days he  found  them  "  as  respectably  dressed 
as  any  people  in  the  world,  and  thronging 
their  churches — intelligent.  God-fearing  cit- 
izens, loyal  to  their  faith,  loyal  to  themselves, 
loyal  to  the  Government  "  of  England  :  and 
their  diligence  was  proved  by  the  almost 
garden  cultivation  of  every  square  yard  of 
available  land,  while,  despite  its  high  price, 
the  peasant  proprietors  have  increased  in  fif- 
teen years  from  1100  to  3537.  In  St.  Lucia, 
more  than  two  thousand  negroes  had  pur- 
chased land,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
port of  sugar  has  doubled  since  emancipa- 
tion. Tobago  is  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean, 
but  it  contains  2500  negro  freeholders  pay- 
ing direct  taxes  to  the  Government.  Some 
complaints,  however,  were  made  during  Mr. 
Sewell's  visit,  by  the  newspapers,  of  the 
"perverse  selfishness"  of  these  negroes. 
But  it'turned  out  that  this  perverse  selfish- 
ness consisted  in  their  hiring  labor  to  help 
them  in  the  tillage  of  their  freeholds  *'  at 
higher  wages  than  the  estates  could  afford 
to  pay."  Passing  on  to  Granada,  we  read : 
"  If  the  houses  of  the  ancient  aristocracy 
have  fallen  into  ruin  because  capital  has  left 
the  island,  there  is  some  compensation  in 
the  fact  that  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry  have  exceedingly  multiplied  and 
improved,  and  that  villages  have  risen  into 
existence  with  marvellous  rapidity."  Nearly 
7000  persons  are  living  in  villages  built  since 
emancipation,  of  whom  over  2000  are  own- 
ers of  land  ;  and  in  the  whole  island  but  sixty 
paupers  are  dependent  on  public  charity.  In 
St.  Vincent,  8209  persons  were  living,  in 
1857,  in  houses  built  by  themselves  since 
emancipation ;  and  in  the  last  twelve  years 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  acres  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  small  proprietors, 
who  "  are  enjoying  unexampled  prosperity." 
No  paupers  are  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Sewell  took  pains  to  trace  the  labor- 
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ers  of  Trinidad  from  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion, "  And  the  great  majority  of  them  can, 
I  think,  be  followed  step  by  step,  not  down- 
ward in  the  path  of  idleness  and  poverty,  but 
upwards  in  the  scale  of  civilization  to  posi- 
tions of  greater  independence."  In  no  colony 
did  the  planters  go  to  greater  lengths  in  the 
folly  of  ejecting  laborers  who  would  not  work 
for  reduced  wages ;  but  these  men  bought 
land  and  built  villages,  and  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  in  intelligence  and  prosper- 
ity than  their  brethren  who  have  remained 
on  the  estates.  Land  in  Antigua  fetches 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  yet  the  negroes  con- 
trive to  save  capital,  and  become,  as  else- 
where, thriving  and  industrious  proprietors. 
Nor  does  this  discourage  trade.  Since  eman- 
cipation, the  export  of  sugar  has  increased 
by  six  million  pounds  per  annum  upon  twenty 
million.  The  imports  are  doubled.  Instead 
of  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
ships,  the  ports  are  now  entered  by  nearly 
seven  hundred  ships  in  the  year.  In  fact, 
taking  all  the  leeward  group  together,  the 
export  of  sugar  has  largely  increased ;  while 
the  imports  are  nearly  doubled.  And  "  in 
all  these  colonies  the  condition  of  the  free 
peasant  rises  infinitely  above  the  condition 
of  the  slave." 

It  is  from  Jamaica  that  the  complaints 
against  the  negroes  have  come  which  rung 
through  the  world.  Yet  Mr.  Sewell  con- 
firms the  assertion  of  many  other  high  au- 
thorities, that  the  Creoles  display  no  sloth 
and  no  degeneracy  when  their  labor  brings 
them  its  due  return.  He  found  the  settlers 
in  the  mountains  "  as  independent  and  well 
ofi'asone  could  wish  to  see  any  people  in 
the  world."  In  the  plain,  "  all  the  settlers 
own  a  horse  and  stock  of  some  kind.     Their 
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cottages  are  neat  and  tidy,  and  are  shrouded 
with  cocoas  and  plantains.  Most  of  the  in- 
ferior ones  have  but  a  single  room.  The 
pitch-pine  floor  is  carefully  polished — a  bed 
stands  in  one  corner — a  table,  bearing  all  the 
crockery  of  the  establishment,  occupies  an- 
other corner  ;  there  are  no  glass  windows, 
but  blinds  placed  cunningly  for  purposes  of 
ventilation."  "These people,"  he  adds,  "who 
live  comfortably  and  independently,  own 
houses  and  stock,  pay  taxes,  poll  votes,  and 
build  churches,  are  the  same  people  whom 
we  have  heard  represented  as  idle,  worthless 
fellows,  obstinately  opposed  to  work,  and 
ready  to  live  on  an  orange  or  banana  rather 
than  earn  their  daily  bread;  .  .  .  but  any 
unprejudiced  resident  of  Jamaica  will  en- 
dorse the  statement  here  made,  that  the  peas- 
antry are  as  orderly  and  industrious  a  people 
as  may  be  found  in  the  same  latitude  through- 
out the  world.  The  present  generation  of 
Jamaica  Creoles  are  no  more  to  be  likened 
to  their  slave  ancestors  than  the  intelligent 
English  laborer  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
be  likened  to  the  serfs  of  Athelstanc  or  Ath- 
eling."  Mr.  Sewell  again  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing how  "  charmed  "  he  was  with  "  the 
happy,  contented,  and  independent  inhabit- 
ants." "  I  never  lived  among  a  more  cheer- 
ful or  a  more  civil  people.  Each  man,  wo- 
man, or  child  that  you  meet  along  the  road 
gives  a  hearty  *  Good-mornin',  massa,'  and  a 
respectful  salutation."  Finally,  he  declares 
that,  remembering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  have  labored,  "  the  position  of 
the  Jamaica  peasants  in  1860  is  a  standing 
rebuke  to  those  who  encourage  the  vulgar 
lie  that  the  African  cannot  be  elevated.  .  .  . 
I  am  utterly  amazed  at  the  progress  they 
have  made." 


Astronomical  Insects. — At  one  of  the  late 
meetings  of  the  British'  Association,  a  philoso- 
pher read  a  paper  "  On  Geometrical  Nets  in 
Space."  Another  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
habits  of  Spiders,  of  which  insects  a  well-known 
variety  is  accustomed  to  make  geometric  nets  in 
any  convenient  space  between  twijjs  or  in  pal- 
ings. Are  the  geometrical  nets  which  exist  in 
absolute  space  constructed  by  any  spiders  which 
exist  there,  and  are  those  spiders  as  big  as  the 
Scorpion  m  the  Zodiac  ? — Punch. 


Invita  Minerva.  —  So  Greece  is  No  Go. 
An  indisputable  statement  of  its  finances  and 
no-progress  is  before  Europe,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  Hellenic  speculation  docs  not  answer. 
What's  to  be  done  with  Greece  ?  We  fear  that 
the  next  European  problem  will  be,  "  How  to 
take  Greece  out  of  maps,"  and  that  the  receipt 
will  be  suggested  by  that  Family  Friend,  the 
Pamphleteer  of  the  Tuileries. — Punch. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FALSE    SHAME. 


Mr.  Dickens'  stoiy  of  Great  Expecta- 
tions illustrates  a  certain  temper  of  mind 
■which  is  perhaps  a  characteristic  of  our  age. 
Pip,  from  the  time  of  his  introduction  to 
Estella,  is  the  victim  of  false  shame.  Her 
contempt  for  the  manners  of  the  common 
boy  forced  on  her  companionship  curdled 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  him.  Natu- 
rally affectionate,  from  that  moment  a  shad- 
ow comes  between  him  and  his  friend  and 
protector  to  whom  he  owed  every  thing,  but 
who  had  taught  him  to  call  the  knave 
"  Jack."  What  Estella  is  likely  to  think 
interferes  with  what  he  ought  to  think  ;  and 
gratitude  slowly,  but  inevitably,  yields  be- 
fore the  new  influence.  The  picture  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  true  one.  So  far  as  we  can 
realize  Pip's  situation  at  all,  we  can  under- 
stand his  temptations,  and  acknowledge  that 
his  was  the  very  character,  or  no-character, 
to  fall  under  them.  But,  indeed,  false 
shame  has  not  always  so  much  to  say  for 
itself  as  in  this  instance.  Pip  is  taken  from 
the  forge  and  made  a  gentleman,  a  member 
of  what  is  technically  called  society — so  at 
least  Mr.  Dickens  intends  us  to  understand 
it.  Now,  undoubtedly  people  do  owe  some- 
thing to  the  class  for  which  they  have  been 
trained  and  to  which  they  belong ;  and  if 
Pip  is  a  gentleman,  the  honestest,  truest- 
hearted  blacksmith  in  the  world,  especially 
if  addicted  to  Joe  Gargery's  system  of  ex- 
pression, must  be  an  awkward  appendage. 
It  is  more  easy  to  be  shocked  at  Pip's  in- 
gratitude than  to  know  precisely  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  with  his  brother-in-law. 
However,  we  see  he  is  intended  to  represent 
one  of  the  vices  of  society,  and  we  recognize 
his  fitness  for  the  part  in  a  general  want  of 
force  and  stamina,  and  a  predominance  of 
the  imagination  over  the  judgment. 

Though  we  call  it  hard  names,  it  would 
still  be  almost  a  discourtesy  to  assume  our 
readers  to  be  ignorant  of  the  sensation  of 
false  shame — ^by  which  we  mean  shame  the 
fruit  of  vanity  and  imagination ;  for  never 
to  have  known  it  is,  in  our  imperfect  state, 
to  be  without  the  kindred  quality  of  which 
it  is  the  abuse— sensitiveness — a  want  which 
would  argue  bluntness  of  feeling  and  dul- 
ness  of  perception.  Occasional  fits  of  false 
shame — of  being  unreasonably  perturbed  at 


circumstances  we  cannot  alter,  that  are  not 
of  our  own  making,  that  have  nothing  in 
them  which  we  ought,  in  strict  reason,  to  be 
ashamed — have  visited  most  of  us.  They 
belong  to  civilization  as  opposed  to  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  society- — to  a  state  of  ex- 
istence where  different  interests  clash,  where 
social  and  domestic  ties  may,  and  do,  inter- 
fere with  one  another.  Young  people,  on 
their  first  admission  to  this  outer  world,  are 
especially  afflicted  by  false  shame  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moral  dis- 
eases of  the  mind's  infancy.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  their  shyness. 
They  cannot  feel  at  ease,  because  they  mis- 
trust something  about  themselves  or  their 
belongings,  and  have  that  feeling  of  barren- 
ness and  exposure  in  the  presence  of  unfa- 
miliar eyes  which  attaches  to  sensitiveness 
under  untried  circumstances.  Every  thing 
then  assumes  a  magnified,  exaggerated  char- 
acter— the  place  they  occupy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  on 
the  other.  The  present  company  is  the 
world,  the  universe,  a  convention  of  men  and 
gods,  all  forming  a  deliberate  and  irreversi- 
ble judgment  upon  them,  and  deciding  to 
their  disadvantage  on  account  of  some  odd- 
ness,  or  awkwardness,  or  passing  slip  in 
themselves  or  in  the  accessories  about  them. 
But,  in  most  persons,  time  and  experience 
bring  so  much  humility  as  teaches  them 
their  insignificance.  It  is  not,  we  soon 
learn,  very  likely  that  at  any  given  time  a 
mixed  assemblage  is  thinking  very  much 
about  us  ;  and  then  the  horror  of  a  conspic- 
uous position  loses  its  main  sting.  This  on 
the  one  hand — on  the  other,  we  are  not  as 
dependent  on  the  award  of  society  as  wo 
were.  Even  a  roomful  comprises,  to  our 
enlarged  imagination,  by  no  means  the 
whole  creation.  There  is  something  worth 
caring  for  outside  those  walls.  And  also  we 
have  come  to  form  a  sort  of  estimate  of  our- 
selves. There  is  now  a  third  party  in  the 
question,  in  the  shape  of  self-respect.  "We 
realize  that  we  are  to  ourselves  of  immeas- 
urably more  consequence  than  any  one  else 
can  be  to  us.  Thus,  either  by  reason  or  by 
the  natural  hardening  and  strengthening 
process  of  the  outer  air,  most  people  over- 
come any  conspicuous  display  of  the  weak- 
ness. By  the  time  youth  is  over,  they  have 
either  accepted  their  position  or  set  about 
in  a  business-like  way  to  mend  it. 


FALSE    SHAME. 


But  there  are  some  people  wlio  never  get 
over  this  disorder  of  the  faculties — ^who  are 
always  its  victims,  who  live  in  an  habitual 
state  of  subservience,  who  defer  perpetually 
to  some  opinion  or  supposed  opinion  which 
they  respect  more  than  their  own,  and  un- 
der which  they  crouch,  whether  it  be  that  of 
an  individual,  a  clique,  or  the  world.  The 
sanction  of  their  own  judgment  is  no  guar- 
antee ;  it  is  powerless  unsupported  by  socie- 
ty's good  word.  If  a  man  after  twenty,  or 
at  latest  twenty-five,  will  harp  in  all  compa- 
nies on  his  red  hair,  or  be  perpetually  re- 
minding people  that  he  is  little,  or  embar- 
rass them  by  allusions  to  his  plebeian  birth, 
or  be  making  absurd  apologies  for  his  rela- 
tions, or  depreciate  the  dinner  he  has  set 
before  his  guests,  we  have  not  much  hope  of 
him.  He  fails  in  the  quality  which  defies 
and  puts  to  flight  false  shame.  He  may  be 
wise,  he  may  be  witty,  he  may  have  the 
clearest  head,  the  most  fluent  tongue,  the 
readiest  pen  ;  but  he  wants  manliness.  The 
fears,  flusters,  and  perturbations  of  false 
shame  are  a  sign  of  some  inherent  discrep- 
ancy between  his  intellect  and  his  moral  na- 
ture which  will  always  keep  him  immature. 
Undue  compliance  with  either  the  social  or 
domestic  instinct  produces  the  same  efiect. 
Whether  a  man  sacrifices  himself  by  a  su- 
perstitious worship  of  public  opinion  or  of 
private  affection,  the  result  is  the  same.  He 
may  stultify  himself  as  effectually  by  an  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  his  mother  and  sisters  as 
by  a  like  devotion  to  Mrs.  Grundy ;  but  our 
concern  is  with  the  latter  devotee,  who  lives 
in  fear  of  being  singular,  who  suspects  all 
closely  allied  to  him  of  some  misfit  or  incon- 
gruity. He  is  pretty  certain  to  accomplish 
his  own  forebodings  ;  for  such  men  are  sure 
to  do  odd  things,  as  people  must  who  think 
constantly  whether  every  thing  they  do  is 
according  to  rule,  not  what  is  convenient  to 
do.  All  our  natural  actions  are  done  with- 
out thought,  and  we  can  make  breathing  a 
difficulty  by  thinking  about  it. 

A  person  under  this  thraldom,  whatever 
his  disposition,  will  never  be  of  the  use  he 
might  be  to  his  friends,  while  he  presents  an 
easy  mark  to  his  enemies.  No  one  is  safe 
from  being  thrown  over  by  a  friend  who 
makes  the  world  his  bugbear  ;  for,  whatever 
the  justice  of  his  own  perceptions,  the  opin- 
ion which  he  dreads,  and  which  influences 
him,  is  an  inferior  one.    There  is  actually 
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no  limit  to  such  a  dependence  ;  it  bows  be- 
fore every  standard,  irrespective  of  all  ca- 
pacity or  right  to  judge.  Whoever  can  use 
the  weapon  of  contempt  is  formidable.  Such 
a  man  is  a  prey  to  the  insolence  of  footmen  ; 
he  trembles  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  and  dreads  the  criticism  of  his 
butler,  whose  definition  of  a  gentleman — of 
what  is  expected  of  a  gentleman,  of  what  a 
gentleman  ought  and  ought  not  to  do — he 
practically  accepts  in  preference  to  his  own. 
All  this  is  essentially  demoralizing.  In  fact, 
no  benefits  can  secure  a  man  of  this  sort,  no 
ties  can  bind  him  under  a  particular  form  of 
trial  J  and  this  not  at  all  from  baseness  of 
nature,  but  because  he  wants  a  man's  gen- 
erous self-reliance — that  quality  which  the 
weak  and  the  dependent  learn  to  trust,  and 
which  gives  to  manliness  a  value  for  which 
no  intellectual  excellence  whatever  is  an 
equivalent.  AJl  people  are,  of  course,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  guided  in  their  ways 
of  thinking  by  general  consent — as,  being 
members  of  a  community,  they  must  be  j 
but  there  is,  beyond  this,  a  slavery  in  which 
its  victim  stands  as  it  were  unrepresented  in 
the  world's  parliament.  Few  errors  bring 
less  reward  with  them.  Nobody  likes  a 
coward  ;  and  a  careless  indifference,  or  even 
defiance,  of  popular  usage  is  often  taken  for 
a  sign  of  superiority.  Human  nature  is  not 
so  hard  and  cynical  as  the  theory  of  false 
shame  assumes  it  to  be.  And  the  world  is 
much  more  good-natured  than  men  of  this 
temper  give  it  credit  for.  It  can  discrimi- 
nate, and  sympathize,  and  tolerate  excep- 
tions from  its  ordinary  standard.  As  no 
phantoms  are  so  monstrous  as  the  fears  of  a 
mind  which  abandons  itself  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  false  shame,  so  no  predicament 
or  dilemma  of  actual  existence  has  the  pangs 
and  stings  which  a  busy  fancy  conjures  up 
in  anticipation — just  as  most  disagreeable 
things  are  not,  when  the  time  comes,  as  dis- 
agreeable as  we  expected. 

There  is  a  hardened  class  of  self-seekers 
who  override  all  considerations  to  attain 
their  end,  to  gratify  a  low  ambition,  and  get 
on  in  the  world — people  whom  Mr.  Dickens 
again  portrays  in  his  Mr.  Bounderby — with 
whom  the  genuine  victim  of  false  sham« 
must  not  be  confounded.  His  conscience 
does  not  sleep,  but  his  fancy  predominates. 
He  owes  his  uneasiness  to  his  susceptible 
nature — to  the  rapidity  of  his  flights,  quick 
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to  conjure  up  scenes,  and  prolific  of  imagi- 
nary contingencies.  We  may  despise  the 
weakness,  but  must  pity  its  victim  as  the 
main  sufferer.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  it 
would  be  easy  to  trace  a  whole  career  changed 
by  it.  Advantages  of  education  are  lost, 
friendships  checked,  opportunities  shunned, 
and  habits  of  moody  self-contemplation  in- 
duced at  the  age  when  action,  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  the  excitement  of  new  im- 
pressions are  at  their  highest  in  the  more 
healthy  and  strong  temperament ;  and  this 
not  by  any  means  wholly  from  the  sufferer's 
own  fault,  but  because  adverse  circum- 
stances, which  vigorous  and  less  contempla- 
tive minds  shake  off  or  bend  to  their  will, 
tell  with  such  blighting  force  on  more  sensi- 
tive characters.  Writers  of  modern  fiction 
often  show  such  suspicious  familiarity  with 
the  workings  of  false  shame  that  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  the  ranks  of  authors  may  receive 
some  valuable  additions  through  its  paraly- 
zing influence — unfitting  men  as  it  does  to 
take  that  stand  in  the  world  of  action  which 
their  intellect  might  claim  for  them.  The 
fashionable  novel,  a  development  of  modern 
society,  has  heretofore  done  much  to  create 
or  to  foster  the  feeling.  People  no  longer 
young  bear  witness  to  the  singular  impres- 
sion which  those  pictures  made  upon  a  crude, 
uninformed  fancy — to  the  discontent  they 
engendered  in  the  childish  mind  for  the  dull 
or  homely  circumstances  of  actual  life. 
Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  and  merely 
external  than  the  tests  of  superiority  and 
refinement  set  up  by  those  arbiters  of  man- 
ners and  social  standing  ;  but  for  these  very 
reasons  they  were  more  within  the  compass 
of  a  young  raw  apprehension.  The  best 
corrective  (not  to  speak  here  of  the  moral- 
ist's grave  antidotes)  was  the  romantic  class 


of  fiction  contemporary  with  and  succeeding 
to  the  Almacks  school,  which  took  the  oppo- 
site line  altogether.  In  tales  of  this  order, 
characters  over  whom  the  domestic  affections 
do  not  tyrannize  are  »epresented  as  mere 
monsters,  and  are  treated  without  mercy. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  Undine, 
which  so  bewitched  our  youth,  Bertha's 
pride  is  held  up  to  scorn  and  obloquy  be- 
cause she,  who  had  been  trained  a  princess, 
could  not  reconcile  herself  at  once  to  be  a 
peasant's  child ;  and  all  romance  takes  for 
granted  that  the  primitive  instincts  in  every 
noble  nature  predominate  absolutely  and 
without  a  struggle  over  every  mere  social 
consideration.  Miss  Austen,  who  was  never 
led  away  by  what  is  not  true,  ventures,  in 
opposition  to  this  notion,  to  make  one  of  her 
purest  and  most  conscientious  characters, 
Fanny  Price,  acutely  ashamed  of  her  father 
and  of  her  home,  because,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  be 
otherwise.  But  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ro- 
mance predominates  ;  and  in  the  only  exam- 
ple of  false  feeling  that  occurs  to  us  in  his 
writings — Sir  Piercy  Shafton — a  not  un- 
natural sensitiveness  is  rendered  extremely 
ridiculous.  Modern  writers  enter  into  the 
sensation  analytically,  as  they  do  into  other 
complex  workings  of  our  social  being.  As 
we  said  at  the  outset,  false  shame  and  mere 
sensitiveness  are  closely  allied.  People 
make  their  way  in  the  world  a  good  deal 
better  without  either ;  and  the  one  slips  into 
the  other  so  easily  upon  trjdng  occasions, 
that  it  is  wise  not  to  test  our  friends  too 
liardly,  nor  to  expose  them  to  the  minor 
miseries  and  real  dangers  of  this  mood  by 
any  thing  in  ourselves  that  may  be  rightly 
avoided. 


A  REMARKABLE  circumstancc  has  tended  to 
interfere  considerably  with  the  brilliancy  and 
steadiness  of  the  magneto-electric  light,  with 
which  some  of  the  squares  of  Paris  are  now 
illuminated.  The  attraction  which  any  bright 
light  at  night  exercises  upon  insects  is  notorious, 
and  every  evening — especially  after  a  very  warm 
day — clouds  of  insects  collect  around  the  in- 
tensely brilliant  points  of  light,  each  being  irre- 
sistibly drawn  towards  the  bright  poles  of  ignited 
carbon,  where  they  are  of  course  instantly  broil- 
ed tp  death.    The  numbers  that  crowd  to  it  are 


so  enormous  that  the  light  appears  at  times  to 
be  almost  extinguished  by  burning  insects  ;  and 
every  morning  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunates 
suicides  are  found  heaped  up  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands at  the  bottom  of  the  lantern.  For  tliis 
reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  encase  the 
lamp  in  glass,  instead  of  having  the  carbon  poles 
exposed  to  tlie  air.  This  is,  however,  attended 
witii  considerable  loss  of  light,  as  even  the  most 
transparent  glass  has  been  found  to  obstruct 
upwards  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  incident  rays.— 
London  Review. 
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TO    JOHN   C.   FREMONT. 


LYON. 

Sing,  bird,  on  green  Missouri's  plain, 

The  saddest  song  of  sorrow  ; 
Drop  teui's,  O  clouds,  in  gentlest  rain 

Ye  from  the  winds  can  borrow ; 
Breathe  out,  ye  winds,  your  softest  sigh, 

Weep,  flowers,  in  dewy  splendor. 
For  him  who  knew  well  how  to  die, 

But  never  to  surrender. 

Uprose  serene  the  August  sun 

Upon  that  day  of  glory  ; 
Upcurled  from  musket  and  from  gun 

The  wai'-cloud  gray  and  hoary. 
It  gathered  like  a  funeral  pall, 

Now  broken  and  now  blended, 
Where  rang  the  bugle's  angry  call. 

And  rank  with  rank  contended. 

Four  thousand  men,  as  brave  and  true 

As  e'er  went  forth  in  daring, 
Upon  the  foe  that  morning  threw 

The  strength  of  their  despairing. 
They  feared  not  death — men  bless  the  field 

That  patriot  soldiers  die  on — 
Fair  Freedom's  cause  was  sword  and  shield, 

And  at  their  head  was  Lyon  ! 

Their  leader's  troubled  soul  looked  forth 

From  eyes  of  troubled  brightness  ; 
Sad  soul !  the  burden  of  the  North 

Had  pressed  out  all  its  lightness. 
He  gazed  upon  the  unequal  fight, 

His  ranks  all  rent  and  gory. 
And  felt  the  shadows  close  like  night  ■ 

Bound  his  career  of  glory. 

"  General,  come  lead  us  !  "  loud  the  cry 

From  a  brave  band  was  ringing — 
"  Lead  us,  and  we  will  stop,  or  die. 
That  battery's  awful  singing." 
He  spurred  to  Avhere  his  heroes  stood. 

Twice  wounded — no  wound  knowing — 
The  fire  of  battle  in  his  blood 
And  on  his  forehead  glowing. 

Oh,  cursed  for  aye  that  traitor's  hand. 

And  cursed  that  aim  so  deadly, 
Which  smote  the  bravest  of  the  land, 

And  dyed  his  bosom  redly .'' — 
Serene  he  lay  while  past  him  pressed 

The  battle's  furious  billow, 
As  calmly  as  a  babe  may  rest 

Upon  its  mother's  pillow. 

So  Lyon  died  !  and  well  may  flowers 

His  place  of  burial  cover, 
For  never  had  this  land  of  ours 

A  more  devoted  lover. 
Living,  his  country  was  his  bride. 

His  life  he  gave  her  dying; 
Life,  fortune,  love — he  naught  denied 

To  her  and  to  her  sighing. 

Rest,  patriot,  in  thy  hill-side  grave. 

Beside  her  form  who  bore  thee  ! 
Long  may  the  land  thou  died'st  to  save 

Her  bannered  stars  wave  o'er  thee ! 
Upon  her  history's  brightest  page. 

And  on  fame's  glowing  portal, 
She'll  write  thy  grand,  heroic  rage, 

And  grave  thy  name  immortal ! 

—Saturday  Post,  Philadelphia. 


Thy  error,  Fremont,  simply  was  to  act 

A  plain  man's  part,  without  the  statesman's  tact. 

And,  taking  counsel  but  of  common  sense, 

To  strike  at  cause,  as  well  as  consequence. 

So  take  thou  courage  !   God  has  spoken  through 

thee. 
Irrevocable,  the  mighty  words.  Be  Free, 
The  land  shakes  with  them,  and  the  slave's  dull 

ear 
Turns  from  the  rice-field  stealthily  to  hear. 
Who  would  recall  them  now  must  first  arrest 
The  winds  that  blow  down  from  the  free  North- 
west, 
Rufiling  the  Gulf;  or,  like  a  scroll,  roll  back 

The  Mississippi  to  his  upper  springs. 
Such  words  fulfil  their  prophecy,  and  lack 
But  the  full  time  to  harden  into  things. 

J.  G.  W. 
— Transcript. 


THE  ARMY    OF  THE  KNITTERS. 

Far  away  in  your  camps  by  the  storied  Poto- 
mac, 
Where  your  lances  are  lifted  for  Liberty's 
weal, 
As  the  north  wind  comes  down  from  the  hills  of 
the  homeland. 
Say,  catch  ye  the  clash  of  our  echoing  steel  1 

Our  hands  are  untrained  to  the  touch  of  the  rifle. 
They  shrink  from  the  blade  that  grows  red  in 
the  fight ; 
But  their  womanly  weapons  leap   keen  from 
their  sheathing, 
And  the  work  that  they  find  they  will  do  with 
their  might. 

Your  host  that  stands  marshalled  in  solemn  bat- 
talions. 
Beneath  the  dear  flag  of  the  stripes  and  the 
stars. 
Hath  as  loyal  a  counterpart  here  at  our  hearth- 
stones, 
As  ever  went  forth  to  the  brunt  of  the  wars  ! 

Uplift  in  your  strength  the  bright  swords  of 
your  fathers  1. 
Repeat  for  yourselves  the  brave  work  they 
have  done ! 
We've  the  side-arms  our  mothers  wore  proudly 
before  us, 
And  the  heart  of  the  field  and  fireside  is  one  ! 

We  rouse  to  the  rescue  !    We've  mustered  in 

thousands ! 

We  may  not  march  on  in  the  face  of  the  foe  ; 

Yet,  while  ye  shall  tramp  to  the  sound  of  the 

battle. 

Foot  to  foot  we'll  keep  pace  wheresoever  ye  go  ! 

Ay,  soul  unto  soul,  are  we  knitted  together  ! 
By  link  upon  link,  in    one  purpose   we're 
bound  ! 
God  mete  us  the  meed  of  our  common  endeavor, 
And  our  differing  deeds  with  one  blessing  be 
crowned ! 

— Transcript. 
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A    SECESSION     SONG. 

Some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  rebels  and  their 
devotion  to  King  Cotton  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  secession  song,  which  Avas  obtained 
by  the  Cheat  Mountain  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial,  who  says  : — 

"  During  the  recent  skirmishing  in  the  rear  of 
Col.  Amnion's  quarters,  an  Indianian,  named 
George  Mayhue,  a  private  in  Company  K, 
Twenty-fourth  Ohio,  was  captured  by  a  party 
of  rebels.  He  was  soon  rescued,  however,  by 
his  comrades,  and  two  of  his  captors  killed.  On 
the  person  of  one,  named  Madison  B.  Pugh,  a 
private  in  Capt.  A.  H.  Jackson's  company, 
Lewis  County,  Virginia,  volunteers,  was  found 
the  following  patriotic  effusion,  which  we  give 
verbatim  :" — 

THE   SOUTHERN  WAGON. 

Come  all  ye  sons  of  freedom,  and  join  our 

Southern  band. 
We're  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  drive  them 

from  our  land  ; 
tTustice  is  our  motto,  and  Providence  our  guide, 
So  jump  into  the  wagon  and  we'll  all  take  a 

ride. 
Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon,  the  dissolution 

wagon, 
The  South  is  our  wagon,  and  we'll  all  take  a 

ride. 

Secession  is  our  watchword,  our  rights  we  all 

demand. 
And  to  defend  our  firesides  we  pledge  our  heart 

and  hand ; 
Jeff  Davis  is  our  President,  with  Stephens  by 

his  side, 
Brave  Beauregard,  our  general,  will  join  us  in 

the  ride. 
Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon,  etc. 

Our  wagon's  plenty  big  enough,  the  running 

gear  is  good, 
'  Tis  stuffed  with  cotton  round  the  sides,  and  made 

of  southern  wood, 
Carolina  is  the  driver,  with  Georgia  by  her  side, 
Virginia'U  hold  our  flag  up,  and  we'll  all  take  a 

ride. 
Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon,  etc. 

There's  Tennessee  and  Texas  are  also  in  the 
ring, 

They  wouldn't  stay  in  a  Crovemment  where  cotton 
wasn't  King, 

Alabama,  too,  and  Florida  have  long  ago  ap- 
plied, 

Mississippi's  in  the  wagon,  anxious  for  the  ride. 
Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon,  etc. 

Missouri,  North   Carolina,   and  Arkansas  are 

slow, 
They  must  hurry  or  we'll  leave  them,  and  then 

where  would  they  go  ; 
There's  old  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  each  wont 

make  up  their  mind. 
So  I  reckon  after  all  we'll  have  to  take  them  up 

behind. 
Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon,  etc. 


Our  cause  is  just  and  holy,  our  men  are  brave 

and  true. 
To  whip  the  Lincoln  cut-throats,  is  all  we  have 

to  do. 
God  bless  our  noble  army,  in  him  we  all  confide. 
So  jump  into  the  wagon  and  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 
Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon,  etc. 


WOOED. 


In  leafy  girths,  the  garden-walls 

Around  the  limes  and  plats  were  drawn — 
Round  many  a  myrtled  interspace. 

And  crisping  breadth  of  summer  lawn. 
High  on  the  wild-sculpt  Tuscan  urn. 

The  peacock  drowsed  ;  and  far  below 
Ranged  many  a  terrace  statue-dusked, 

And  fringed  with  balustrades  of  snow. 
"I  love,"  I  said;  she  silent  turned 

Her  thoughtful  face  afront  the  south. 
While  twenty  shadows,  passion-winged, 

Ran  round  the  curvings  of  her  mouth. 

I  stole  one  hand  across  the  seat. 

And  touched  her  dainty,  shining  arm, 
Leant  to  her  neck,  and  whispered  through 

The  tress  that  hid  her  small  ear's  charm. 
The  hot  wind  stirred  the  pleached  grapes. 

And  sifted  half  the  fountain's  froth; 
"  And  if  I  love,  or  dream  I  love, 

Sweet  cousin  mine,  need'st  thou  be  wroth  ?" 
One  moment  trifling  with  her  fan. 

She  pressed  the  margin  to  her  brows ; 
"  Love,"  she  replied,  "  and  peace  and  rest 

Dwell  in  your  heart,  and  hearth,  and  house." 

"  Wouldst  see  the  picture  I  adore  ?" 

Through  pensive  lips  she  answered  "  Yes  ;" 
Then,  slowly  breathing,  turned  to  me 

Her  sweet  face  white  w^ith  pain's  excess. 
I  drew  the  mirror  from  my  breast, 

And  placed  it  in  her  passive  hand ; 
"Look,  cousin,  look  at  her  I  love. 

The  brightest  blossom  in  the  land.'* 
A  faint  blush  bloomed  aslant  her  brows. 

Her  low  voice  trembled  through  and  through, 
She  drooped  her  head,  "  Ah,  cousin  mine, 

God  help  her,  for  she  loves  you  too." 

Then  rising  up,  close-linked  we  paced 

Where  the  dun  almonds  dusked  the  swarth  ; 
Nor  heard  the  bells  of  Time,  until 

The  great  stars  wheeled  across  the  north — 
Till  half  the  palms  lapsed  black  in  shade. 

And  half  the  poplar  tops  grew  pale 
And  woke,  amid  the  passion-flowers. 

The  mellow-throated  nightingale. 
Rich  peace  was  ours  ;  from  bird  and  plant, 

To  the  faint  splendor  in  the  blue, 
I  fancy  myriad  voices  sighed  : 

"  God  bless  her,  for  she  loves  you  too." 

— Chambers'  Journal. 
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FAIRY   CHILDREN. 

Fro3i  a  quaint  book  of  simple  fairy  lore, 

I  hold  remembrance  of  an  ancient  story, — 
How  tricksy  Mab  or  sweet  Titania  bore 
Brave  children,  in  the  golden  days  of  yore, 
To  some  proud  knight  renowned  for  deeds  of 
glory. 

Brave  children  —  daughters  pure  and  gentle- 
hearted, 
A  troop   of  sons  high-honored   and  strong- 
souled ; 
For  whose  sweet  sake  the  father  would  have 

parted 
With  all  his  earthlicr  children,  and  have  marted, 
To  dower  these,  his  fame  and  lands  and  gold. 

But  these  brave  bastard  children,   strange  to 
say 
(Though  human-souled^  in  outward  form  and 
feature. 
Were  incorporeal  like  their  mother-fay ; 
Impalpable  to  touch  of  grosser  clay. 
Invisible  to  eyes  of  earthly  creature. 

By  some  sixth  sense,  some  strange  clairvoyant 
power. 
Our  knight  was  conscious  of  this  fairy  brood  ; 
And  watched  his  spotless  daughters  bud  and 

flower. 
His  sons  to  fullest  moral  stature  tower ; 
And  kept  the  sacred  secret  as  he  could. 

^£>  4£-  ,U.  ^  M, 
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And  still,  methinks,  in  these  prosaic  days 
Like  wonders  happen.     Many  a  sober  mor- 
tal. 
Whom  none  suspects  of  such  improper  ways, 
Holds  stolen  assignations  with  the  fays 
In  some  heart-chamber  with  a  secret  portal. 

Heart- chamber  1     Heart  establishment !   more 
stately 
Than  Belgrave  mansions  where  the  matrons 
dwell. 
Mab  driveth  in  her  tiny  brougham  sedately; 
In  her  boudoir  elf-footmen  delicately 
Serve  sweet  Titania,  as  the  poets  tell. 

Here  are  the  fairy  children  born  and  bred — 

King  Priam's  self  had  never  such  a  nursery : 
How  they  are  bathed  and  swathed,  and  put  to 

bed, 
With  what  ambrosial  pap  the  rogues  are  "fed, 
,     Space  lacks  to  tell  in  lines  so  brief  and  cur- 
sory. 

Some  are  but  weakly  babes,  and  die  in  teething. 

Of  measles  some — half-mortal  babes  can  die. 
These  fade  away,  in  their  decease  bequeathing 
What  little  strength  they  had   to   those  still 
breathing. 
So  that  the  remnant  lustier  wax  thereby. 

Here  these  love-children  dwell,  and  day  by  day 
From  stage  to  stage,  like  earthlier  children, 
growing — 
First  word,  first  step,  each  progress  on  the  way 
That  all  must  tread  who  have  a  touch  of  clay — 
They  set  their  father's  pride  in  triumph  glow- 
ing. 


Ah  me  !  we  men  respectable  and  portly, 

Whom  none  suspect  of  having  souls'at  all ; 
Who  speak  dull  platitudes  in  accents  courtly, 
Or  mouldy  truths  sententiously  and  shortly  ; 
Whose  young  romance  seems  dead  beyond 
recall ; 

We  ancient  fogies,  whom  the  youngsters  think 
Mere  pulpy  husks  with  no  informing  kernel, 
Whose  only  functions  are  to  eat  and  drink, 
Write  cheques  alive,  make  wills  upon  the  brink 
Of  death — we  have  our  mysteries  internal. 

The  bird  doth  not  betray  its  nest,  but  flutters 
Afar.     Thus  we  our  fairy  broods  conceal ; 
Closing  o'er  conscious  eyes  opaquest  shutters, 
Locking  set  lips,  through  which  a  tied  tongue 
mutters  j 

The  opposites  of  what  we  really  feel. 

We  live  an  inward  life  that  shows  no  sign ; 

We  have  a  sense  beyond  the  outward  senses, 
Which  recognizes  essences  more  fine 
And  subtle  than  the  senses  five  combine 

To  render  through  the  dull  exterior  fences. 

We  have  our  fairy  children,  still  the  dearer 
That  we  have  reared  the  bantlings  from  their 
birth 
Jn  silence,  babbling  to  no  careless  hearer 
The  sacred  secret  of  a  kindred  nearer 
Than  those  most  loved  who  bear  our  name  on 
earth. 

—•Once  a  Week. 


FALLEN    LEAVES. 

Weary,  the  cloud  droopeth  down  from  the  sky, 

Dreary,  the  leaf  lieth  low ; 
All  things  must  come  to  the  earth  by-and-by. 

Out  of  which  all  things  grow. 

Let  the  v/ild  wind  shriek  and  whistle 

Down  aisles  of  the  leafless  wood ; 
In  our  garden  let  the  thistle 

Start  where  the  rose-tree  stood  ; 
Let  the  rotting  mass  fall  rotten 

With  the  rain-drops  from  the  eaves ; 
Let  the  dead  Past  lie  forgotten 

In  his  grave  with  the  yellow  leaves. 

Weary,  the  cloud  droopeth  down  from  the  sky. 

Dreary,  the  leaf  lieth  low  : 
All  things  must  come  to  the  earth  by-and-by. 

Out  of  which  all  things  grow. 

And  again  the  hawthorn  pale 

Shall  blossom  sweet  in  the  spring; 
And  again  the  nightingale 

In  the  long  blue  nights  shall  sing  ; 
And  seas  of  the  wind  shall  wave 

In  the  light  of  the  golden  grain  ; 
But  the  love  that  is  gone  to  the  grave 

Shall  never  return  again. 

Weary,  the  cloud  droopeth  out  of  the  sky. 

Dreary,  the  leaf  lieth  low ; 
All  things  must  come  to  the  earth  by-and-by. 

Out  of  which  all  things  grow. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 
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From  The  Christian  Remembrancer. 

1.  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund 

Burke.  By  Thomas  Macknight.  Vol. 
III.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1860. 

2.  Becollections  and    Private   Memoirs    of 

Washington.  By  his  adopted  son, 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis. 
New  York:  Derby  and  Jackson.     1860. 

We  join  these  two  volumes  under  one  no- 
tice, rather  for  the  contrast,  than  for  the  re- 
semblance between  them  ;  because,  that  is, 
the  two  heroes  of  them  were  so  very  unlike, 
though  each  a  thorough  representative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  their  fortunes  so  very 
unequal,  though  the  genius  of  each  was,  in 
its  kind,  equally  pre-eminent.  Because,  fur- 
ther, the  one  book,  being  a  fair  sample  of 
the  school  of  biography,  which  assumes  it  to 
be  merely  a  special  portion  of  history,  is  well 
written,  and  yet  tells  us  so  little  ;  the  other 
(the  American),  a  specimen  of  the  more 
personal  and  anecdotal  kind,  is  faulty  in 
style,  and  yet  tells  us  so  much. 

Mr.  Macknight's  third  and  concluding 
volume  embraces  the  period  of  Burke's  life 
marked  by  his  efforts  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  the  progress  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Our  generation,  which  has  forgotten 
his  labors  for  purging  Parliament  of  its 
place  and  pension  mongering  scandals,  and 
has  received  from  the  somewhat  ungrateful 
Whig  party  but  very  slender  intimations  of 
his  less  public  task  of  cementing  that  party, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  of  teaching  it  what  its  principles  really 
were  and  must  grow  into,  still  is  attracted 
by,  and  inquires  into  his  part  and  standing- 
point  in  those  mighty  events. 

The  great  achievement  of  Burke's  career 
is  popularly  considered  to  be  the  prosecution 
of  Warren  Hastings  ;  he  himself  seems  to 
have  so  esteemed  it.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
darling  of  his  old  age,  when  he  was  now 
losing  authority,  and  sometimes  even  respect, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the  last 
great  occasion  on  which,  when  now  disowned 
almost  by  his  old  disciples  of  the  Whig 
party,  he  once  more  stood  forward  as  their 
acknowledged  leader.  In  the  features  of  the 
case  there  was  something  grandly  poetical 
and,  also,  apparently  practical.  It  was  to 
be  shown  by  the  trial,  that  a  nation  could 
kindle  with  the  sentiment  of  compassion 
and  the  love  of  justice,  like  an  individual  j 


and  that  each  particular  act  of  iniquity  per- 
petrated under  the  auspices  of  uncontrolled 
power,  thousands  of  miles  away,  could  be 
brought  under  the  cognizance  and  condem- 
nation of  the  British  Legislature.  That 
there  was  something  theatrical  and  unreal 
in  the  display  was  not  Burke's  fault,  but  in- 
cident to  the  very  essence  of  the  matter ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  unexam- 
pled prolixity  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
final  vagueness  of  the  result.  The  trial  it- 
self seems  scarcely  to  have  been  projected 
by  Burke.  We  are  told  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  convict  Hastings,  or  that 
it  would  ever  have  come  to  an  impeachment. 
He  only  wanted  to  have  his  charges  sup- 
ported by  a  respectable  minority  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  this  seemed  to  him  a  sufficient 
justification.  And  so  it  seems  to  us  ;  *and, 
also,  that  "  all  the  conjectures  about  his 
wishing  to  avenge  on  Hastings  the  downfall 
of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  and  thus  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  field,  are  not  supported 
by  facts." 

Yet,  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  his  de- 
meanor appears  to  us  open  to  the  gravest 
censure.  We  do  not  think,  with  Mr.  Mac- 
knight, that  when  the  Opposition  endeav- 
ored to  force  into  the  number  of  its  man- 
agers, Francis,  the  late  Governor's  deadly 
enemy,  it  was  a  weak  reply  of  Pitt  to  Wind- 
ham, that  "  however  gentlemen  might  rea- 
son, there  was  a  feeling  against  appointing 
a  man  who  had  certainly  been  an  enemy  of 
Hastings,  and  had  met  him  in  mortal  con- 
flict, one  of  his  public  prosecutors  ;  "  on  the 
contrary,  Burke's  persistency  in  demanding 
such  a  selection  was  grossly  indecent ;  and 
the  argument,  that  the  Commons  were  not 
judges,  but  simply  prosecutors,  merely  so- 
phistical, it  being  altogether  opposed  to  the 
practice  and  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of 
ordinary  law,  to  have  for  an  advocate 
against  the  accused  his  own  personal  foe. 
Exception  should,  on  yet  deeper  principles 
of  justice,  be  taken  to  the  statesman's  con- 
duct during  the  progress,  and  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prosecution.  What  possible 
right  could  a  prosecutor  have  to  retort  even 
an  insult  to  himself,  by  branding  the  accused 
as  "  that  wicked  wretch,  that  scourge  of  In- 
dia, that  criminal ; "  or,  still  further,  to 
struggle  against  the  design  of  reimbursing 
the  acquitted  statesman  the  cost  of  his  de- 
fence.   It  appears  to  us  the  most  apparent 
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equity,  that  when  a  public  servant  had  been 
absolved,  after  many  years  of  the  most  ago- 
nizing anxiety,   and   after   having  been  for 
all  that  time  proposed  as  a  mark  for  the  wit 
and  declamation  of  the  greatest,  and,  if  we 
think  of  Sheridan,  we  may  say,  not  always 
the  most   conscientious  of  orators,  and  de- 
clared to  be  innocent  of  every  wickedness 
laid  to  his  charge,  the  nation  in  whose  cause 
he  had  incurred  the  odium — which  the  same 
people,  by  its  highest  court  of  judicature, 
had  pronounced  to  be  baseless — should  at 
least  make  the  small  atonement  in  its  power, 
by  paying  debts  which,  but  for  services  per- 
formed on  its  behalf,  he  would  never  have 
accumulated.     It  may  be   said  (Burke,  in- 
deed, was  always  assuming  it)  that,  though 
acquitted,   he  was   guilty.     We   think  this 
not  at  all  improbable  ;  but  how  is  such  an 
allegation  to  the   point  ?     It  is  not  allowed 
in  the  interest  of  ordinary  plaintiffs  in  civil 
disputes,  it  is  equally  unnatural  in  criminal 
causes,  first  to  confirm  and   recognize  the 
authority  of  judges,  by  bringing  the  matter 
before  them,  and  as  soon  as  a  sentence  con- 
trary to  one's  wishes  has  been  uttered,  to 
disclaim  it.    Either  no  verdict  against  Hast- 
ings could  have  been  fairly  carried  into  exe- 
cution, or   a  verdict  for  him   should  have 
been   allowed  by  the   prosecutors  to   have 
been   effectual.     The   theory   of  a  trial  is, 
that  the  accusers — in  this  case,  the  managers 
for  the  House  of  Commons — believe  a  crime 
to  have  been  committed,  and  by  a  particu- 
lar person,  but  that  by  carrying  the  thing 
before  a  court,  they  make  it  an  umpire  be- 
tween them  and  the   accused.     When  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  was  given  by  this  court, 
it  was  entirely  illogical  in  Burke  to  argue 
that  the  minister's  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons — to  carry  into  effect,  as  it  were, 
the  sentence,  by  putting  the  late  governor 
into  the  same  position  pecuniarily  as  he  was 
in  before  the  proceedings  commenced — was 
' "  a  kind  of  censure  upon  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment,  and  a  practical  contradic- 
tion "  to  the  vote    that   an  impeachment 
should  be  conducted;  that  is,  a  vote,  not 
that  Hastings  was  guilty,  but  that  there  was 
sufficient  appearance  of  guilt  to  warrant  a 
solemn  judicial  inquiry  into  it.     This  is  a 
point  to  which,  we  believe,  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  generally  directed.     We  con- 
cur  with  the   common   conclusion   of   our 
times,  and,  indeed,  of  contemporaries,  that 


great  offences  had  been  perpetrated  against 
that  British  theory  of  the  morality  of  gov- 
ernment, which  no  Englishman  has  a  right 
to  disavow  on  the  shallow  principle  that  the 
corresponding  duties  of  subjects  are  not 
recognized  in  the  East ;  and  we  certainly 
shall  not  worry  our  readers  with  repetitions 
of  this  crambe  repetita  any  more  than  with 
prolix  disquisitions  on  the  authorship  of 
Junius.  But  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  Burke's  obstinate  resistance  to  the  grace- 
ful act  of  parliamentary  benevolence,  in  pen- 
sioning the  victim  of  the  inherent  lengthi- 
ness  of  a  prosecution  for  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  a  great  empire,  is  one  of  a  very 
different  nature. 

Mankind  have  become  pardonably  weary 
of  hearing  of  this  trial,  which  had  no  direct 
result,  and  the  use  of  which  in  history  seems 
rather  too  like  that  of  an  exhibition  of  wax- 
works, to  introduce,  that  is,  a  fine  pageant 
of  great  names  and  sounding  titles,  not  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  their  bearers,  or 
of  their  times.     The  one  point  of  interest  in 
it  is  any  light  which  may  possibly  be  thrown 
from  it  upon  the  character  of  the^  great  ora- 
tor whose  energy  in  reality  created  it.     His 
fervid  imagination,  we  doubt  not,  was  influ- 
enced   by   the   splendid   spectacle,   equally 
with  the  spectators  who  made  part  of  it,  and 
those  who  now  read  of  it  in  Macaulay's  no- 
ble essay ;  but  it  was  assuredly  not  for  the 
sake  of  a  grand  occasion  for  display  that  he 
took  the  front  rank  in  the  solemnity.     The 
ardor  of  his  fancy  must  not  be  confounded 
with   vanity ;  it  maddened    him  when  he 
probed  into  the  intricacies  of  statesmanship 
in   an  Asiatic   dependency ;    so  that,   Mr. 
Macknight  confesses,  his  temper  grew  worse 
with  the  anxiety  of  the  impeachment,  and 
he   showed   himself,  "  on  many  occasions, 
more  violent  and  intemperate  than  any  of 
his  political  associates."     The  details  of  des- 
potism were  so  vividly  present  to  his  mind 
that  he  could  not  understand  how,  excepi 
from  guilty  obstinacy,  they  did  not  work  thi 
same  effect  of  wrath  against  the  offender  ii 
the  hearts  of  all  his  contemporaries.    Bui 
this  was  no  new  feature  in  his  character,  oi 
even  his  conduct.    As  his  biographer   ob 
serves  of  the  harshness  of  the  "  Letter  to 
noble  Lord,"  so  now,  "  it  was  the  gi'ief  it- 
self which  produced  the   bitterness," — th« 
grief  of  seeing  himself  virtually  abandonee 
by  his  old  associates,  and  admired  only  foi 
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the  philosophic  faculty  of  theorizing  which 
men  of  theory  themselves  so  very  commonly 
are  the  most  inclined  to  despise.  But  it 
was  only  in  degree  that  any  change  in  his 
demeanor  can  be  allowed  to  have  taken 
place  at  this  time.  Robert  Hall  was  right 
in  declaring  that  those  who  had  studied 
carefully  Burke's  earlier  works,  had  little 
reason  for  astonishment  at  his  subsequent 
conduct.  He  was  at  all  times  a  Cassandra, 
preaching  without  result :  and  the  true 
causes  of  this  phenomenon  in  his  fortunes 
may  be  traced  in  his  disposition.  He  him- 
self was  ever  fond  of  saying,  that  he  "  hated 
the  very  sound  of  an  abstract  principle ; " 
that  he  "  was  no  enthusiast,  but  a  sober, 
reflecting  man ; "  and  of  holding  himself 
out,  so  far  as  accordant  with  morality,  as  a 
professor  of  expediency.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  who  harangued  powerfully  against  the 
war  with  America,  for  the  condemnation  of 
"Warren  Hastings,  for  a  war  with  the  French 
Revolutionists,  and  whose  plans  and  argu- 
ments on  all  three  occasions  proved,  in  ap- 
pearance, conspicuously  without  issue.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  had  a  great  genius  for  the 
philosophy  of  statesmanship,  and  great  in- 
sight into  human  character,  but  very  little 
power  of  sifting  the  relation  between  the 
nature  of  particular  individuals  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  to  act.  It 
was  with  him,  as  it  might  be  with  a  chemist 
in  a  dyeing  factory:  the  man  of  science 
could  well  expound  the  general  effects  of  a 
special  application,  but  not  apply  the  rule 
to  an  individual  object  as  skilfully  as  the 
workman  to  whom  practice  has  given  a  new 
instinct  of  sight  and  touch.  The  fact  that 
his  pleadings  produced  so  little  efiect  must 
have  been  apparent  enough  to  the  orator  j 
but  he  always  refused  to  refer  this  to  any 
defect  in  his  own  tactics. 

Mr.  Macknight  appears  to  concur  thor- 
oughly in  Burke's  own  estimate  of  his  prac- 
tical skill.  Because  he  forced  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  the  impeachment  of  the 
late  governor-general  of  India,  he  thinks  he 
was  completely  successful,  though  the  trial 
ended  in  ths  acquittal  of  the  accused.  On 
the  same  principle,  Lord  George  Gordon 
might  claim  to  be  released  from  the  limbo 
of  lunatic  enthusiasts,  in  which  he  is  still 
confined  by  the  verdict  of  posterity,  on  the 
ground  that  he  succeeded  in  raising  an  agi- 
tation, though  he  could  not  make  it  fruitful 
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of  any  effect.  The  phenomenon,  however, 
of  a  man  of  great  genius  coveting  and  as- 
serting the  possession  of  practical  ability 
when  he  has  it  not,  is  by  no  means  so  un- 
common as  to  afford  reasonable  room  for 
the  mistake  so  often  made  by  their  admirers 
in  assenting  to  their  pretensions.  Burke 
clearly  saw  the  faults  of  a  system :  the  fault 
of  the  Tories  in  continuing  an  useless  con- 
flict with  the  colonies  ;  the  fault  of  the  Rad- 
icals of  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
their  wild  doctrine  of  universal  equality. 
His  vision  was  so  clear,  that  he  felt  himself 
an  inspired  opponent  of  these  errors  of  par- 
ties ;  but  it  naturally  escaped  his  observa- 
tion, that,  as  his  adversaries  had  gone  wfong 
by  consulting  their  prejudices,  so  he  had  de- 
tected their  aberrations  by  the  aid  of  coun- 
ter-prejudices in  himself,  and  which,  suffered 
to  stray  uncontrolled,  would  have  led  a 
statesman,  with  real  power  in  his  hands, 
into  equally  dangerous  extremes.  It  would 
be  paradoxical  to  deny  him  the  possession 
of  judgment  altogether,  for  an  acute  critical 
power,  in  relation  both  to  men  and  measures, 
is  one  of  his  most  distinguishing  character- 
istics ;  but  what  he  failed  in,  was  the  habit, 
and  perhaps  the  faculty,  of  applying  this 
critical  sagacity  to  himself.  He  might  pre- 
side at  the  council  of  war,  and  give  the 
watchword ;  but  a  much  cooler  head,  a  man 
who  could  see  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak 
points  in  an  enemy's  defences,  was  needed 
to  command  in  action.  Inconsistency,  it  is 
true,  cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  him  j  at 
least,  not  that  inconsistency  which  can  in 
any  way  diminish  men's  opinion  of  a  states- 
man's good  faith.  As  we  look  back  from 
this  vantage-ground  of  almost  a  century  on- 
ward, we  perceive  that  Burke  was  right  in 
opposing  Grenville's  administration  on  their 
American  policy,  not  so  entirely  without  a 
defence  for  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  right  in  his  attacks  on 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogative  by  which 
that  cabinet  was  shattered,  and  right  again 
in  attacking  the  assaults  upon  royal  prerog- 
ative in  France  and  in  England  by  advanced 
Radicals.  But  is  this  circumstance,  viz., 
that  inconsistency  cannot  be  brought  home 
to  a  man,  by  itself  evidence  of  great  states- 
man-like powers  ?  If  statesmanship  consists 
in  governing  men,  it  certainly  is  not.  Be- 
sides many  other  qualities,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient merely  to  support  the  opinion  on  the 
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face  of  it  seemingly  opposed  to  old  tenets  ; 
but  the  statesman  must  not,  while  maintain- 
ing new  dogmas,  seem  to  have  abandoned 
the  old.  Burke  was  in  the  right  at  both  pe- 
riods of  his  parliamentary  career ;  but  he 
stood  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  rene- 
gade in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  be- 
cause, in  the  triumph  of  Liberalism  abroad, 
he  threw  himself,  with  his  whole  weight,  into 
the  opposite  scale,  as  though  the  iniquities 
of  a  party  in  one  country  could  ever  justify 
the  desertion  of  the  analogous  party  in  an- 
other. Burke  argued  as  though  Liberals 
were,  if  not  to  abnegate,  at  all  events  to 
preserve  complete  silence  about  their  princi- 
ples in  England,  because  those  principles 
abroad  had  been  perverted.  It  was  this 
that  alienated  from  him  and  enraged  his  old 
companions,  not  altogether  without  reason  ; 
and  it  was  a  character  which  led  him  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  into  conduct  of 
this  sort,  which  has,  without  detracting  from 
his  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  a 
philosophical  statesman,  justified,  at  the 
same  time,  the  demeanor  of  men  like  Fox 
towards  him. 

Persons  who  assert  that  he  was  guided  by 
corrupt  motives  in  acting  as  he  did,  by  of- 
fended vanity,  if  not  by  the  grosser  incen- 
tives of  self-interest,  are  not  worth  reason- 
ing with.    In  no  sense  of  the  term  can  he  be 
called  a  selfish  man  j  but  yet  he  was  the  prey 
of  an  absorbing,  however  noble,  egotism  :  a 
feeling  that  his  own   sentiments  were  the 
true   standard  by  which   all  true   patriots 
should  guage   theirs.     This  is   a   common 
accompaniment  of  that  literary  type  which 
is  observed  to  predominate,  not  merely  in 
professional  men  of  letters,  but  even  in  some 
lawyers  and   statesmen.     It  is   a  tone    of 
thought  which  redeems  their  words  and  WTit- 
ings  from  the  risk  of  superannuation;  but 
it  is,  in  almost  every  case,  indicative  of  some 
want  of  capacity  for  adaptation  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time.     It  was  this  egotism 
which   "  broke  into    fragments,"   as   Lord 
John  Russell  confesses  in  his  "  Life  of  Fox," 
*'  the  great  and  firm  body   of  the  English 
Whigs."    It  was  this  same  quality,  or  rather 
color  of  disposition  and  temperament,  which, 
as  before  the   French    Revolution  it  had 
caused  him  to  be,  as  Mr.  Macknight  says 
was  the  case,  "  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  his   party,  particularly  Sheridan   and 
Fox,  his  advice  being  scarcely  ever  asked, 


and  never  attended  to,"  so,  after  that  event, 
made  him  into  a  sort  of  political  hermit.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  the  kind  of  character  than 
which  none  could  bo  more  unsuitable  to  a 
political  leader. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  a  man  can 
be  scarcely  reckoned  among  unpractical 
men,  who  always  efi'ectcd  that  which  he 
attempted;  who  harangued  against  the 
American  War,  and  helped  to  crush  the 
Cabinet  which  supported  it;  who  led  the 
onslaught  upon  pensions  and  places,  and 
curtailed  that  form  of  bribery ;  who  took 
up  the  cause  of  India  in  a  scornful,  neglect- 
ful House  of  Commons,  and  made  them 
take  up  that  cause  as  their  own  ;  who,  lastly, 
when  repudiated  by  his  old  friends,  could 
teach  them  that,  "  if  his  support  w^as  of  no 
account,  his  hostility  was  to  be  dreaded,  for 
that  he  held  their  political  fortunes  in  his 
possession,  and  was  to  strike  a  blow  from 
which  the  party  would  not  recover  for  more 
than  a  generation."  But  success  is  not  al- 
ways a  proof  of  practical  abilities.  These 
are  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  energy  of  an 
onslaught  upon  hostile  views,  as  by  the  use 
made  of  opportunities,  and  the  power,  in 
new  circumstances,  of  maintaining  the  same 
relation  to  old  friends.  Burke  was  right  in 
his  dislike  of  the  excesses  of  the  French 
reformers,  but  wrong  in  that  he  manifested 
his  aversion,  not  by  carrying  his  party  along 
with  him  m  condemning,  as  a  party,  these 
excesses,  but  by  passing  over  in  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  fact,  and  "  squeezing  himself  in 
between  Pitt  and  Dundas,"  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Conservatives.  When  he  did 
this,  he  did  in  efiect  retire  from  active  polit- 
ical life,  as  the  Whig  newspaper  organs,  in 
their  insolent  way,  gave  out.  Henceforth, 
he  only  did  in  Parliament  what  he  might 
have  accomplished  as  well  out ;  viz.,  deliver 
eloquent  and  often  profound  essays.  The 
very  fact,  mentioned  by  his  latest  biogra- 
pher, as  though  to  demonstrate  his  influence 
as  a  practical  statesman,  that  "no  great 
debate  passes  now  without  Burke  being 
appealed  to  as  the  most  unexceptionable  au- 
thority by  one  side  or  the  other,  and  gener- 
ally by  both  sides,"  proves  too  much,  indi- 
cating his  true  position  as  being,  perhaps, 
above  both  parties,  but  certainly  not  at  the 
head  of  either. 

That  his  contemporaries  should  not  have 
clearly   recognized   his   isolated    grandeur, 
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while  acutely  detecting  his  impracticability 
as  a  leader  was  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Mack- 
uight  accounts  it  a  gross  crime.  Literary  men 
are  rather  too  fond  of  assuming  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  of  practical  abilities  to  bow 
down  to  those  who  can  accomplish  results 
only  in  the  future.  Fox  was  but  little  of  a 
philosopher,  and  perhaps  still  less  of  a  lit- 
erary man.  Pitt  has  left  no  works  behind 
him  but  the  great  one  of  the  national  debt ; 
and,  consequently,  when  the  latter  came 
into  collision  with  Burke  on  the  matter  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  we  are  told  that  such  con- 
duct was  "  unbecoming  in  one  who  was  so 
much  the  inferior  in  years,  in  attainments, 
and  in  genius,"  while  Fox's  opposition  to  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  compromise  English 
liberalism  is  denounced  as  obviously  incon- 
sistent with  his  former  generous  assertion 
that  he  had  learned  more  from  Burke  than 
from  all  the  books  he  ever  read  ;  and  he  is 
held  up  to  reprobation  as  clearly  the  ag- 
gressor in  an  indefensible  quarrel.  "VVe  do 
not  see  this.  Some  great  men's  greatness 
produces  its  fruits  at  once,  and  that  of  oth- 
ers ripens  more  slowly.  Let  both  have  their 
proportionate  praise  and  rank.  It  is  unfair 
for  those  who  are  to  reap  innumerable  har- 
vests of  fame  and  sympathy  in  futurity,  to 
require  homage  from  the  men  who  can  give 
their  age  but  one  impulse,  and  then  are 
gone. 

While  Lord  Rockingham  lived,  the  defects 
of  Burke's  political  character  were  not  very 
apparent.  He  was  able — no  one  better — 
to  spy  out  a  weakness  in  the  adversary's  ar- 
guments, and  point  an  attack  j  and  his  def- 
erence for  his  great  and  docile  patron  made 
him  submit  readily  to  the  directions  fur- 
nished by  that  nobleman's  characteristic 
caution  as  to  the  proper  time  and  objects 
for  the  onslaught.  He  never  learned  that 
for  one  object  he  should  not  sacrifice  all 
others ;  but,  during  that  earlier  period,  he 
acquiesced  in  such  views  when  taken  by  his 
colleagues.  Subsequently,  when  emanci- 
pated from  patrons,  and  independent,  he 
acted  as  though  every  thing  ought  to  be  neg- 
lected and  thrown  aside  till  the  one  topic  of 
Ms  mind  was  thoroughly  exhausted.  Con- 
siderateness  for  the  accused,  during  the 
prosecution  of  Hastings,  he  regarded  as 
sympathy  with  his  imputed  crimes ;  and, 
with  his  imagination  and  passions  kindled 
almost  into  frenzy  by  the  reflection  in  his 
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mind  of  the  extravagances  of  the  French. 
Revolution,  he  wrote  and  spoke  in  a  way  to 
justify  the  charge  of  Francis,  that  "  it  was 
easy  to  pity  sufferings  of  individuals,  but  no 
tears  were  shed  for  nations  ;  "  or  Fox's  re- 
tort upon  him  of  an  expression  used  by  him- 
self in  the  interest  of  our  revolted  colonies, 
"  I  do  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  a  whole  people."  We 
must  repeat,  that  his  error  as  a  politician 
lay,  not  in  the  fact  that  he  ever  consciously, 
if  sometimes  unconsciously,  said  w^hat  was 
false,  or  disguised  the  truth ;  but  that  he  did 
not  care  to  temper  one  conviction  of  his  mind 
with  another,  but  now  threw  his  whole  weight 
into  the  one  scale,  now  into  the  other.  We 
who  have  before  us  his  whole  career  as  a 
statesman,  can  see  that  he  was  never,  or  very 
rarely,  in  sentiment  inconsistent,  for  that 
one  impulse  of  aversion  for  tyranny  balanced 
another  impulse  of  loathing  for  a  raw  fervor 
of  innovation.  His  contemporaries  may  be 
pardoned  for  not  laboriously  weighing  against 
a  furious  burst  of  invective  against  the  one 
an  equally  violent  assault  upon  the  other. 

It  is  a  rather  ungrateful  task  to  attempt 
to  discover  in  so  grand  a  statesman's  own 
temperament  a  reason  for  his  own  personal 
insignificance  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of 
his  tenets  and  schemes.  It  is  ungrateful, 
not  merely  because  it  appears  to  imply  a 
depreciation  of  this  wonderful  genius,  but 
still  more  as  liable  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  parties  which,  at  the  same  time, 
profited  by  and  maltreated  him.  We  have 
endeavored  to  show  why  it  was  that  his  com- 
panions dared  to  spurn  and  ridicule  his 
counsels ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
is  no  apology  for  the  fact.  Those  hootings 
and  obstinate  determination  to  hear  nothing 
opposed  to  their  own  favorite  dogmas,  are  a 
dsigrace  upon  not  only  the  Whig  interest, 
but  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  deliberative 
assembly. 

The  same  intemperateness  which  made 
him,  while  so  far-sighted  in  perceiving  ob- 
jects at  any  distance  in  a  straight  line,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  reconnoitring  the  circum- 
jacent circumstances,  followed  him  into  pri- 
vate life.  The  death  of  an  only  son  almost 
deprived  him  of  reason ;  and  the  love  of 
splendor  and  good  taste  made  him,  for  rear- 
ing a  mansion  with  "  beautiful  wings  and 
stately  colonnades,"  accumulate  debts  the 
discharging  of  which  tasked  and  occupied 
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the  residue  of  his  widow's  days,  and  forced 
the  overthrower  of  pension-lists  to  receive 
thankfully  part  of  the  royal  or  national 
bounty.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  we 
see  no  crime  in  Burke's  accepting  of  this  fa- 
vor at  the  hands  of  the  ministers  ;  yet  it  is 
unpleasant  to  find  that  this  unselfish  patriot 
put  himself  by  uncalled-for  extravagance 
into  an  apparently  equivocal  position :  and 
we  must  protest  against  Mr.  Macknight's 
argument,  that  they  have  no  right  to  ac- 
cuse Burke  of  prodigality  who  can  see  noth- 
ing in  Hastings'  pecuniary  transactions  to 
blame.  The  expenses  of  Hastings'  trial 
were  forced  upon  him ;  but  surely  the  free 
hospitality  and  magnificence  of  Beaconsfield 
were  voluntary  luxuries  on  the  part  of  his 
great  accuser. 

Yet  Burke,  such  as  he  was,  will  always  be 
reckoned,  whether  from  the  potentiality  of  his 
genius  or  the  actual  effects  produced  by  him, 
among  the  really  great  men  of  Europe.  He 
in  England,  and  Washington  in  America, 
have  set  their  mark  ineffaceably  upon  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults which  were  mainly  due  to  their  exer- 
tions in  neither  case  seem  to  have  been  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of 
their  author's  temperament.  Burke  was 
surely  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country's  great- 
ness ;  but  it  was  his  eloquent  voice  which, 
by  pleading  against  the  advocates  for  the 
justice  of  the  colonial  war,  damped  the  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  gave  the  sympathies  of 
half  the  land  to  the  insurgents,  and  so  made 
eventual  success  hopeless ;  for  who  can  sup- 
pose that  however  just  the  revolutionary 
cause,  had  Great  Britain  determined  to  con- 
quer, it  could  not  have  done  so  ?  He  was 
equally  a  friend  of  liberty  ;  yet  his  passion- 
ate denunciations  revived  Toryism,  and  were 
appealed  to,  most  undeservedly  it  is  true,  as 
authorities  for  tyranny  by  all  the  despots  of 
Europe.  Washington,  on  the  contrary,  was 
by  birth  and  connections,  by  antecedents, 
and,  still  more,  by  disposition,  a  Conserva- 
tive, a  born  friend  of  aristocracy,  and  hater 
of  democracy.  Further,  he  disliked  theory, 
and  seemed  to  understand  only  the  practi- 
cal bearing  of  measures.  Yet  to  him  almost 
exclusively  the  United  States  are  indebted 
for  the  triumph  of  their  Revolution,  and  the 
favorers  of  revolution  for  a  proof  of  the 
practicability  of  schemes,  however  appar- 


ently desperate.  But  with  the  analogy  of  the 
contrast  in  both  between  their  tone  of  feeling 
and  the  policy,  of  effectuating  which  they  were 
the  chief  instruments,  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  stops.  The  Englishman — for  it 
is  impossible  to  think  of  Burke  as  an  Irish- 
man— was  never  the  agent  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  which  he  made  triumph.  He  per- 
suaded practical  men  of  their  practicability ; 
and  his  pupils,  now  a  Fox  and  now  a  Pitt, 
brought  them  into  operation.  He  ever  held 
himself  out  as  a  man  of  action  ;  but  his  ac- 
tivity seldom  ever  extended  beyond  words. 
He  controlled  opinion,  but  not  votes.  The 
American  leader  propounded  no  theories ; 
but  he  gave  to  ideas  form  and  substance. 
Men  learned  what  were  his  thoughts  only 
from  his  deeds.  Other  men's  words  explain 
their  life ;  his  life  was  its  own  interpreter. 
About  a  man  of  this  type  every  contempo- 
rary record  and  reminiscence  possesses  an 
inestimable  value.  We  are  interested  in 
minute  particulars  respecting  Burke.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  of  his  efforts  at  farming,  of 
his  reproof  of  the  condemnation  of  indis- 
criminate charity,  because  its  broken-down 
object  might  spend  the  alms  in  gin — "  if  gin 
will  give  him  comfort,  let  him  have  gin ; " 
but  it  is  only,  after  all,  the  objectless  curios- 
ity, which  dwells  eagerly  on  every  detail 
about  those  we  admire,  and  whom  we  al- 
ready have  thoroughly  scanned,  which  is 
gratified.  It  is  like  the  pleasure  at  dwell- 
ing on  every  feature  of  a  scene  we  can  see 
any  day  we  please,  as  compared  with  the 
very  different  sentiment  of  a  man  planning 
emigration,  looking  at  a  photograph  of  an 
Australian  prairie.  In  Burke's  works  we 
have  all  the  essential  materials  for  a  com- 
plete insight  into  his  character.  Every  de- 
tail of  his  private  domestic  life  and  habits  is 
only  useful  as  corroborating  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. If  those  furnished  in  a  biography 
were  opposed  to  the  clear  inferences  derived 
from  his  works,  the  reader  would  be  inclined 
rather  to  put  the  stories  on  one  side  as  un- 
true, or  as  capable,  were  the  circumstances 
fully  narrated,  of  bearing  a  different  con- 
struction, than  to  adandon  in  their  favor  the 
conclusion  already  come  to.  But  Washing- 
ton's character  is  to  be  translated,  as  it 
were,  entirely  out  of  the  cipher  of  his  ac- 
tions; and  as  no  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glj-phics  can  be  accepted  which  is  completely 
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irreconcilable  with  one  inscription  in  the 
same  character,  every  portion  of  his  life  re- 
quires to  be  held  up  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
this  great  man  is  his  entire  absence  of  re- 
\semblance  to  the  majority  of  his  country- 
\nen.  These  Recollections  of  him  by  his 
adopted  son,  while  suggesting  most  vividly 
h\8  character,  themselves  contain  most  ter- 
rikle  evidence  of  the  tawdry  love  of  the 
stilted  and  mock-poetic  which  has  so  long 
been  the  besetting  sin  of  American  litera- 
ture, Why  should  all  American  authors, 
with  but  two  or  three  undoubted  exceptions, 
harargue  on  the  topics  of  every-day  life  in 
the  style  of  Choctaws  in  their  war  paint  ? 
As  the  beauteous  Melusine,  in  the  fairy  tale, 
had  to  atone  for  her  unnatural  exchange  of 
her  original  form  for  feminine  loveliness,  by 
re-assuming,  on  periodical  occasions,  her 
hereditary  snakehood,  is  the  national  genius 
of  the  New  World  doomed  to  expiate  its  pre- 
cocious practical-mindedness,  its  propensity 
for  wooden  nutmegs,  and  such  pleasant  ex- 
uberances of  a  trafficking  enthusiasm,  by 
leverting  in  its  literature  to  the  petty  pom- 
posities of  the  aborigines  of  its  backwoods  ? 
Two  exceptions  there  certainly  are  to  this 
rule  of  majestic  trifling — Irving  and  Long- 
fellow. We  might  have  supposed  that  the 
precociousness  of  the  national  hero  in  the 
first  case,  and  the  circumstance  of  having 
inhabited  the  general's  quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  second,  had  protected  them 
from  the  pervading  infection,  but  for  the  in- 
auspicious appearance  of  the  plague-marks 
thick  on  the  effusions  of  Washington's  own 
child  by  adoption  and  education. 

The  reader  of  this  otherwise  interesting 
volume  is  again  and  again  nauseated  by  ro- 
mantic garnishings  of  a  really  heroic  career. 
We  cannot  get  through  twenty  pages  with- 
out being  informed  of  some  apocryphal  In- 
dian chiefs  declaration,  that  "the  Great 
Spirit  protected  that  man,  that  he  might 
become  the  chief  of  nations,"  or  being  told 
that  he  was  "  Pater  PatrisB,"  and  also  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  The  following  episode  in  the 
boyhood  of  Washington  may  be  quoted,  both 
as  instancing  his  firm  courage  from  the  first, 
and  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  diction  of  the 
book :  "  One  colt  there  was,  a  sorrel,  des- 
tined to  be  as  famous  (?),  and  for  much  bet- 
ter reason,  as  the  horse  which  the  brutal 


emperor  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul. 
This  sorrel  was  of  fierce,  ungovernable  na- 
ture, and  resisted  all  attempts  to  subject 
him  to  the  rein.  He  had  reached  his  full- 
est size  and  vigor  unconscious  of  a  rider ; 
he  ranged  free  in  the  air  which  he  snuffed  in 
triumph,  tossing  his  mane  to  the  winds,  and 
spurning  the  earth  in  the  pride  of  his  free- 
dom. It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  a  man  never  would  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  back  and  ride  this  vicious  horse. 
Several  had  essayed,  but,  deterred  by  the 
fury  of  the  animal,  they  had  desisted  from 
their  attempts,  and  the  steed  remained  un- 
broken. The  young  Washington  proposed 
to  his  companions,  that  if  they  would  assist 
him  in  confining  the  steed,  so  that  a  bridle 
could  be  placed  in  his  mouth,  he  would  en- 
gage to  ride  this  terror  of  the  parish.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  the  ensuing  morning,  the  as- 
sociates decoyed  the  horse  into  an  enclosure, 
where  they  secured  him,  and  forced  a  bit 
into  his  mouth.  Bold,  vigorous,  and  young, 
the  daring  rider  sprang  to  his  unenvied  seat, 
and  bidding  his  comrades  remove  their 
tackle,  the  indignant  courser  rushed  to  the 
plain.  As  if  disdaining  his  burden,  he  at 
first  attempted  to  fly;  but  soon  felt  the 
power  of  an  arm  which  could  have  turned 
his  Arab  grandsires  in  their  wildest  courses 
on  their  native  deserts.  The  struggle  now 
became  terrific  to  the  beholders.  But  the 
youthful  hero,  that  '  Spirit-protected  man,' 
clung  to  the  furious  steed,  till,  centaur-like, 
he  appeared  to  make  part  of  the  animal  it- 
self. Long  was  the  conflict ;  and  the  fears 
of  the  associates  became  more  relieved  as, 
with  matchless  skill,  the  rider  preserved  his 
seat,  and  with  unyielding  force  controlled 
the  courser's  rage,  when  the  gallant  horse, 
summoning  all  his  powers  to  one  mighty  ef- 
fort, reared  and  plunged  with  tremendous 
violence,  burst  his  noble  heart,  and  died  in 
an  instant."  We  further  learn,  in  various 
places,  that  Washington's  mother,  "  the 
Mother  of  Romans,"  "  who  first  bent  the 
twig  to  incline  the  tree  to  glory,"  "was 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  be  moved  by 
all  the  pride  that  glory  ever  gave,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  power  ;  "  that 
"  the  modern  Cincinnatus  "  "  gave  to  liber- 
ty's drooping  eagles  a  renewed  and  bolder 
flight,  when  a  mercenary  foe  aimed  against 
him  the  fatal  blow ;  "  that,  "  on  seeing  his 
commander  standing  amidst  a  roar  of  mus- 
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ketry,  alive,  unharmed,  and  without  a  wound, 
his  aid,  a  gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of 
Erin,  a  man  of  thews  and  sinews,  and  albeit 
unused  to  the  melting  mood,  wept  like  a 
child  for  joy ; "  that  when  he  went  to  bed, 
he  was  visited,  not  by  plain  sleep,  but  by 
"  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ; " 
that  "  his  physiognomy  did  not  in  its  type 
ekpress  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  broad- 
fronted  Ca3sar,  or  the  luxurious  indulgence 
of  the  curled  Anthony,  but  rather  the  bet- 
ter age  of  Rome,  the  Fabius  Maximus,  Mar- 
cellus,  or  the  Scipios  ;  that,  in  short,  he  had 
a  form  upon  which  every  god  did  seem  to 
set  his  seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of 
a  man ;  "  that  when  he  was  a  few  minutes 
behind  his  time,  "  'twas  strange,  'twas  pass- 
ing strange ;  "  and  that  the  Father  of  his 
Country's  epoch  was  "  the  awful  period  that 
tried  men's  souls."  But  it  is  useless  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  reader  a  conception  of  the 
inflation  of  style  in  this  volume ;  for  in  every 
page — nay,  almost  in  every  line — we  see,  as 
it  were,  the  writer's  intellect  and  fancy  poised 
upon  tiptoe,  trying,  it  may  be  imagined,  to 
look  over  into  a  vessel  of  certainly  very  dis- 
proportionate dimensions  to  his  adopted 
son's  genius.  The  ludicrousness  of  this  vast 
expenditure  of  rhetoric  is  made  the  more 
manifest  by  the  conspicuous  reserve  and 
simplicity  of  character  in  the  subject  of  its 
"  Recollections,"  which  it  is  their  great  merit 
to  have  especially  brought  to  light  and  dis- 
played. In  a  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Jef- 
ferson, or  of  Webster,  we  have  no  right  to 
be  startled  at  finding  the  ^Eneid  or  Phar- 
salia  done  into  English  blank  verse,  with  the 
divisions  of  the  lines  not  marked,  and  the 
title  of  Biography  prefixed  j  but  a  priori 
one  might  have  hoped  to  have  had  memo- 
rials of  Washington  at  least  treated  as  sa- 
cred ground,  not  to  be  desecrated  by  plaster 
monuments  to  the  eloquence  of  their  pre- 
server or  compiler. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that,  in  this  nation 
of  talkers,  Washington  was  distinguished, 
even  in  his  youth,  when  he  sat  in  the  Pre- 
revolutionary  House  of  Burgesses,  as  a  si- 
lent rather  than  a  speaking  member.  But 
even  much  more  minute  particulars  have  a 
significance  as  respects  this  great  character. 
The  regularity  of  his  taste,  even  at  a  luxu- 
rious Virginian  breakfast-table,  when  he  al- 
ways chose  simply  Indian  cakes,  honey,  and 
tea  J  the  veracity  in  all  his  dealings,  which 
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made  the  brand  "  George  Washington  "  ex- 
empt a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  customary 
inspection  in  the  West  India  ports  ;  the  in- 
variable toast,  "  All  our  friends,"  after  din- 
ner ;  his  honest  exactness  in  doing  a  day's 
work  in  the  day,  his  love  of  domestic  social 
conversation,  his  cheerful  piety,  the  Sunda;^ 
readings  of  old-fashioned  standard  Englisn 
divines,  the  frequent  walk  to  his  watch- 
maker when  in  Philadelphia  to  regulate  iis 
watch,  the  moving  of  the  lips  and  raising  of 
the  hand,  marking  meditations  very  difer- 
ent  from  the  scene  around  him ;  ever  the 
kindly  grasp  of  a  coach-maker's  hand  by  the 
president  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  ever- 
thoughtful  care  for  his  old  servants  ar.d  sol- 
diers ;  the  otherwise  most  trifling  details,  of 
which  this  volume  has  certainly  its  full 
share,  all  borrow  dignity  from  their  subject, 
and  are  as  interesting  as  the  greatest  events 
in  the  lives  of  ordinary  statesmen. 

The  "  Recollections  "  embrace  all  the  four 
divisions  of  Washington's  life — his  career 
previous  to  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
war  itself,  his  demeanor  as  President,  and 
flnally,  his  happy  retirement  till  his  death, 
full  of  years,  honors,  and  love,  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Many  most  interesting  particulars 
— interesting  spite  of  the  air  of  burlesque 
spread  over  them  by  the  author's  ambitious 
ultra-Homeric  style — are  narrated  about  the 
earliest  of  these  times ;  but  Sparkes  and 
Washington  Irving  have  already  culled  most 
of  the  flowers.  In  the  second  period  we 
discover  everywhere  suggestions  for  a  con- 
futation of  the  popular  depreciation  of  Wash- 
ington's generalship.  It  has  been  the  habit 
to  represent  him  as  accomplishing  every 
thing,  as  it  were,  by  the  perfection  of  his 
moral  character,  or  through  the  miserable 
mismanagement  of  the  British.  It  is  very 
true  that,  without  assistance  from  the  latter 
cause,  the  germ  of  a  nation  like  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  could  not  have  wrenched  them- 
selves free  from  a  great  empire  such  as  ours ; 
but  it  was  not  at  all  so  sufiiciently  greater  in 
extent  than  the  gross  incapacity  of  many  of 
the  colonial  commander's  dictators  in  Con- 
gress, and  his  coadjutors  elsewhere,  as  to 
explain  the  final  result  without  the  recogni- 
tion, as  essential  in  accomplishing  this,  of 
the  genius  of  W^ashington  himself.  Lord 
Stanhope,  in  the  narrative  of  these  events 
contained  in  his  most  judicious  history,  ap- 
pears to  find,  in  the  conduct  at  home  of  Lord 
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North  and  Lord  George  Germaine  and  their 
fellow-ministers,  a  full  reason  for  the  issue. 
He  praises  Washington's  noble  nature — as 
who  must  not  ? — but  he  never  sees  the  great 
general.  Yet,  if  not  mere  success  (a  test 
which  would  surely  insure  the  Virginian's 
name  a  triumph),  but  rather  the  power  of 
making  all  circumstances  favor  his  schemes, 
of  never  losing  an  opportunity,  often  creat- 
ing one,  show  generalship,  the  world  has 
never  beheld  his  superior.  A  very  contrary 
belief  has,  strange  to  say,  obtained  advo- 
cates, not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  America. 
Even  Jefferson  declared  that  his  extreme 
caution  was  better  adapted  for  the  methodi- 
cal operations  of  a  siege  than  for  the  more 
energetic  displays  of  a  pitched  battle.  We 
rather  think  that  contemporaries,  in  some 
measure  rivals,  were  scarcely  fair  judges  of 
his  powers ;  and  that  Mr.  Parke  Custis'  par- 
tiality has  carried  him  rather  nearer  the 
truth,  notwithstanding  his  copious  discharge 
of  notes  of  interrogations :  <*  Did  not  this 
modern  Fabius,"  he  writes,  "in  the  very 
depth  of  winter,  and  after  overcoming 
mighty  obstacles,  surprise  his  enemy  at 
Trenton,  and  recall  victory  to  his  standard, 
when  hope  was  almost  sinking  in  despair  ? 
Did  he  not,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  and 
midnight  march,  surprise  his  enemy  in 
Princeton  and  add  yet  another  laurel  to  that 
already  acquired  by  the  capture  of  the  Hes- 
sians? Did  he  not,  with  an  army  hastily 
raised,  and  defeated  at  Brandywine,  in 
twenty-three  days  thereafter,  surprise  the 
enemy  at  Germantown  ?  And  though  vic- 
tory was  denied  him  by  a  force  of  circum- 
stances no  human  power  could  have  con- 
trolled, yet  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  success  attending  it  in  the  outset, 
produced  such  a  confidence  abroad  in  our 
courage  and  resources  as  to  lead  to  our  alli- 
ance with  a  powerful  nation.  Did  he  not 
surprise  the  enemy  at  Monmouth?  And, 
although  untoward  events  seemed  to  cripple 
the  operations  of  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
yet  the  setting  sun  shone  upon  the  battle- 
field in  possession  of  the  Americans,  the  en- 
emy retreating,  and  their  dead  and  wounded 
left  as  trophies  to  the  victors.  Such  were 
the  memorable  instances  in  which  Washing- 
ton, with  troops  newly  raised,  and  badly  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  of  war,  struck  at 
his  veteran  and  well-appointed  foe  when 
least  expected,  producing  the  happiest  influ- 


ences upon  the  American  cause  both  at  home 
and  abroad." 

The  high  authority  of  Jefferson  has  pro- 
nounced, that  "  his  heart  was  not  warm  in 
its  affections  ;  "  and  with  that  judgment  the 
world  in  general  seems  readily  to  have  con- 
curred ;  yet  with  perhaps  still  less  reason. 
He  was  reserved  to  the  many  from  habit, 
and  "  stern,"  it  is  rightly  said,  "  to  all  whom 
he  deemed  wanting  in  those  high  moral  req- 
uisites which  dignify  and  adorn  our  nature. 
Stern  he  was  to  the  disturbers  of  the  repose 
of  society,  the  violators  of  those  institutions 
which  "  promote  peace  and  good-will  among 
men,"  and  could  wither  up  with  a  glance 
impertinents  like  Governor  Morris,  who,  for 
a  bet,  accosted  the  general  with  a  rudely 
jocular  slap  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  there  his 
austerity  ended.  If  the  jealous  politicians 
of  Congress  could  not  always  fairly  estimate 
either  his  martial  genius  or  his  ready  benev- 
olence, at  all  events  his  soldiers  and  officers, 
all  at  least  but  his  rivals,  could  and  did  thor- 
oughly. To  them  his  patience  was  not  in- 
sensibility, and  his  coolness  not  coldness. 
W^hen  his  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Fitzgerald, 
cried  for  joy,  at  finding  him  escape  uninjured 
from  a  desperate  and  triumphant  effort  to 
rally  his  men  at  Princeton,  the  reply  by  a 
brief  order  to  do  his  duty  and  bring  up  the 
troops  was  not  thought  sullenness ;  nor 
again,  when  Hamilton,  in  his  rage  at  General 
Lee's  apparent  treachery,  leaping  from  his 
horse,  proposed  to  make,  a  forlorn  attack  on 
the  enemy,  was  the  calm  command  to  him, 
to  obey  orders  and  mount  till  he  was  bid  dis- 
mount, regarded  by  its  impetuous  object  as 
a  piece  of  unkindly  irony  against  enthusi- 
asm. On  one  occasion,  described  in  this 
volume,  when  the  troops  were  wearily  plod- 
ding to  their  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
Washington's  approach  was  announced.  As 
he  rode  slowly  up,  he  was  observed  to  be 
eying  very  earnestly  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  ground.  He  bade  the  commanding  offi- 
cer come  to  him,  and  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows :  "  How  comes  it,  sir,  that  I  havo 
tracked  the  march  of  your  troops  by  the 
blood-stains  of  their  feet  ?  "  The  officer's 
reply  was,  that  it  was  his  regiment's  misfor- 
tune to  be  among  the  last  to  be  served  ;  and 
the  stores  became  exhausted  before  their 
turn  came.  "  The  general  was  observed  to 
be  deeply  affected  by  this  description.  His 
compressed  lips,  the  heaving  of  his  chest,  be- 
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tokened  the  powerful  emotions  that  were 
struggling  in  his  bosom,  when,  turning  tow- 
ards the  troops,  with  a  voice  tremulous  yet 
friendly,  he  exclaimed,  *  Poor  fellows  ! '  then, 
giving  rein  to  his  charger,  rode  away.  Dur- 
ing this  touching  interview,  every  eye  was 
bent  upon  the  chief,  every  ear  was  attentive 
to  catch  his  words ;  and  when  those  words 
reached  the  soldiers,  a  grateful  but  subdued 
expression  burst  from  every  lip  of  *  God 
bless  your  excellency,  your  poor  soldiers' 
friend  ! ' "  When  a  man's  acts  are  always 
benevolent,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  words 
are  needed  to  interpret  them  clearly  enough. 
Congress  was  always  voting  studied  pane- 
gyrics, but  seldom  sending  shoes  and  pork ; 
and  thus  the  army  was  ever  ready  to  convert 
the  selfish  panegyrical  Speaker's  mace  into 
a  royal  sceptre  for  the  taciturn,  laborious 
commander. 

His  officers  had  the  same  feeling.  His 
subordinate  generals  might,  in  the  glow  of 
their  occasional  triumphs,  be  tempted  into 
caballing  and  sneering ;  but,  in  the  day  of 
reverse  and  general  outcries,  even  a  Horatio 
Gates  turned,  not  in  vain,  to  the  justice  of 
the  man  he  had  sought  to  supplant  for  pro- 
tection. The  account  of  Washington's  de- 
meanor, on  hearing  the  news  of  General  St. 
Clair's  surprise  in  Ohio,  by  the  Indians, 
lightens  up,  as  by  a  sudden  flash,  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  his  profound  character, 
both  bringing  into  relief  the  justice  and  fair- 
ness which  made  his  soldiers  and  his  often- 
murmuring  officers  rely  on  him  in  adversity  ; 
and  also  showing  that  the  apparent  equabil- 
ity of  his  temper  was  a  carefully  trained  and 
fostered  virtue,  not  a  defect  of  nature.  It 
was  while  at  dinner  on  a  winter's  day,  that 
he  was  called  out  to  read  the  despatch.  He 
soon  returned,  apologized  for  his  absence, 
and  attended  to  his  wife's  evening  visitors 
with  his  customary  courtesy.  At  last,  he 
was  left  alone  with  his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear. 
For  some  minutes,  he  walked  up  and  down 
in  silence  ;  at  length  :  *  Yes,'  he  burst  forth, 
*  here,  on  this  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of 
him ;  I  wished  him  success  and  honor.  I 
said,  "  I  will  add  but  one  word:  beware  of 
a  surprise."  •  He  went  off  with  that  as  my 
last  solemn  warning  thrown  into  his  ears. 
And  yet,  to  suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  hacked  by  a  surprise — the  very  thing 
I  guarded  him  against !  O  God,  O  God  !  he 
is  worse  than  a  murderer !    How  can  he  an- 


swer it  to  his  country  ?  The  bxood  of  the 
slain  is  upon  him — the  curse  of  widows  and 
orphans  ! '  This  torrent  came  forth  in  tone 
appalling.  His  very  frame  shook.  He  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  once  more.  He  was  silent. 
He  at  length  said,  in  an  altered  voice,  '  This 
must  not  go  beyond  this  room.'  Another 
pause  followed — a  longer  one — when  he  said, 
in  a  tone  quite  low,  *  General  St.  Clair  shall 
have  justice.  I  will  hear  him  without  prej- 
udice ;  he  shall  have  full  justice.' "  And 
from  Washington  St.  Clair  had  justice. 
"  The  unfortunate  general,  worn  down  by 
age,  disease,  and  the  hardships  of  a  frontier 
campaign — assailed  by  the  press,  and  with 
the  current  of  popular  opinion  setting  hard 
against  him — repaired  to  his  chief,  as  to  a 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  so  many  elements. 
Washington  extended  his  hand  to  one  who 
appeared  in  no  new  character ;  for,  during 
the  whole  of  a  long  life,  misfortune  seemed 
'  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own.'  Poor 
old  St.  Clair  hobbled  up,  seized  the  offered 
hand  in  both  of  his,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  an  audible  manner.  He  was  sub- 
sequently tried  by  a  commission  of  govern- 
ment, and  proved  to  have  been  unfortunate." 
The  world,  in  this  case,  and  probably  in 
many  others,  only  witnessed  the  results  of 
Washington's  deliberation;  it  was  merely 
by  an  accident  that  we  know  of  how  severe 
a  struggle  this  generous  forbearance  to  an 
unsuccessful  lieutenant  was  the  issue.  Be- 
cause he  so  ruled  himself  as  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  award  the  slow  and  alto- 
gether inadequate  compensation  of  an  apol- 
ogy through  prejudging  an  imputed  offence, 
men  who  saw  no  manifestation  of  indigna- 
tion inferred  that  he  felt  none.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  knew  him  well  have  allowed 
that  he  was  naturally  of  a  quick  and  violent 
temper,  nobly  controlled.  Perhaps  only  on 
one  occasion  was  it  suffered  to  run  its  course 
freely.  After  the  war,  a  friend  of  General 
Scott,  whose  every  other  word  was  an  oath, 
endeavoring  to  break  him  of  the  habit  by 
holding  up  to  him  the  example  of  his  late 
commander,  asked  him  if  Washington  ever 
swore.  "  Scott  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  exclaimed,  '  Yes,  once.  It  was  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  on  a  day  that  would  have  made 
any  one  swear.  Yes,  sir,  he  swore  on  that 
day  till  the  leaves  shook  on  the  trees — 
charming,  delightful !  Never  have  I  enjoyed 
such  swearing  before  or  since  !     Sir,  on  that 
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ever-memorable  day,  he  swore  like  an  angel 
from  heaven  !  "  It  was  superfluous  to  add 
to  this  account  that  the  reformer  abandoned 
his  friend  in  despair. 

We  believe  that,  even  in  other  matters, 
Washington's  coolness  and  serenity  of  de- 
portment has  caused  some  injustice  to  be 
done  to  his  very  remarkable  powers  of  in- 
tellect and  knowledge  of  human  character. 
It  is  as  though  his  morality  had  been  praised 
at  the  expense  of  his  sagacity.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  about  the  general's  intercourse 
with  Rivingtou,  editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette 
at  New  York,  while  in  the  occupation  of  the 
king's  troops,  and  a  most  unscrupulous  ca- 
lumniator of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  seems 
to  show  that  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself 
of  secret  services,  and  to  profit  by  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  humanity.  "  When  Washing- 
ton entered  New  York,  on  its  evacuation  by 
the  British  forces,  he  said  one  morning  to 
two  of  his  officers,  *  Suppose,  gentlemen,  we 
walk  down  to  Rivington's  book-store  ;  he 
is  said  to  be  a  very  pleasant  kind  of  a  fel- 
low.' Amazed  as  the  officers  were  at  the 
idea  of  visiting  such  a  man,  they  of  course 
prepared  to  accompany  the  chief.  When 
arrived,  Rivington  received  his  visitors  with 
great  politeness,  for  he  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  gentlemen  and  best  bred 
men  of  the  age  "  (and  wore  curled  and  pow- 
dered hair,  claret-colored  coat,  scarlet  waist- 
coat, trimmed  with  gold  lace,  buckskin 
breeches,  and  top-boots).  "Escorting  the 
party  into  a  parlor,  he  begged  the  officers  to 
be  seated,  and  then  said  to  the  chief,  '  Will 
your  excellency  do  me  the  honor  to  step  into 
the  adjoining  room  for  a  moment,  that  I  may 
show  you  a  list  of  the  agricultural  works  i 
am  about  to  order  out  from  London  for  your 
special  use  ?  '  They  retired.  The  locks  on 
the  doors  of  houses  in  New  York,  more  than 
threescore  years  ago,  were  not  so  good  as 
now.  The  door  of  Rivington's  private  room 
closed  very  imperfectly,  and  soon  became 
ajar,  when  the  officers  distinctly  heard  the 
chinking  of  two  heavy  purses  of  gold  as  they 
were  successively  placed  on  the  table."  It 
is  said  that  Rivington  had  communicated 
with  Washington  by  binding  his  billets  in 
the  covers  of  the  books  he  published.  He 
trusted  to  selling  these  to  the  spies  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  special  nature  of  their  ser- 
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vice,  by  whom  they  were  sure  to  be  conveyed 
to  Washington's  head-quarters. 

W^e  wonder  what  the  same  depredators  of 
the  general's  readiness  and  acuteness  at  the 
head  of  an  army  will  think  of  the  following 
anecdote : — 

"  The  bearer  of  one  despatch  was  a  young 
man  named  Montagnie,  who  was  directed  by 
Washington  to  cross  the  river  at  King's 
Ferry,  proceeded  by  Haverstraw  to  the 
Ramapo  Clove,  and  through  the  pass  to 
Morristown.  Montagnie,  knowing  the  Ra- 
mapo Pass  to  be  in  possession  of  the  friends 
of  the  enemy,  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
commander-in-chief  that  the  upper  road 
would  be  the  safest.  *  I  shall  be  taken,'  he 
said,  '  if  I  go  through  the  Clove.'  *  Your 
duty,  young  man,  is  not  to  talk,  but  to 
obey ! '  replied  Washington  sternly,  enforc- 
ing his  words  by  a  vigorous  stamp  of  his 
foot.  Montagnie  proceeded  as  directed,  and, 
near  the  Ramapo  Pass,  was  caught,  and  sent 
to  New  York.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  the 
contents  of  the  despatches  taken  from  him 
were  published  in  Bivington's  Oazette,  with 
great  parade,  for  they  indicated  a  plan  of 
attack  upon  the  city." 

When  they  had  exhausted  their  time  and 
preparations,  the  British  and  Montagnie 
learned,  at  the  same  time,  that,  meanwhile, 
Washington  had  had  leisure  to  concert  and 
execute  a  movement  in  quite  a  different  di- 
rection, and  that  the  messenger's  capture 
was  not  entirely  accidental. . 

Under  the  same  temperate  calmness,  which 
seems  to  have  deceived  so  many  into  consid- 
ering him  rather  contemptuously  as  a  natu- 
ral stoic — a  passionless  man — he  sheltered  a 
high  and  generous  moral  courage,  which, 
though  he  was  not  a  man  to  scorn  or  outrage 
public  opinion,  enabled  him  on  occasion  to 
brave  and  to  shame  it.  Robert  Morris  was 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution.  To  his 
courageous  confidence  in  its  eventual  success 
it  was  indebted  for  the  pecuniary  supplies 
which  kept  its  army  from  perishing.  Yet 
this  man,  impoverished  by  land  speculations 
from  which  Washington  had  tried  to  dis- 
suade him,  his  country  suffered  to  spend  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  the  debtor's  prison  at 
Philadelphia.  Well  may  Mr.  Custis  ex- 
claim :  "  For  Robert  Morris  to  have  been 
imprisoned  in  character,   the   bars  should 
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have  been  of  gold !  "  It  is  a  noble  reminis- 
cence of  Washington,  that  in  1798,  -when  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  as  commander-in-chief, 
to  superintend  the  organization  of  his  last 
army,  unmindful  of  the  pomp  which  wel- 
comed his  arrival,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  prison-house  of  Robert  Morris.  On  an- 
other occasion,  the  death  of  his  step-son, 
who  was  seized  with  the  camp-fever  when  at- 
tending him  as  aide-de-camp  at  Yorktown, 
his  manly  grief  gives  the  lie  to  the  accounts 
which  represent  him  as  faultless  because  all 
but  heartless.  It  was  in  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation  at  the  crowning  event 
of  the  war,  the  surrender  of  Earl  Cornwaliis, 
when,  the  tidings  having  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia at  night,  the  watchmen  were  calling 
the  hours  with  the  suffix,  "  and  Cornwaliis 
is  taken,"  that  the  news  that  there  was  no 
longer  hope,  reached  him.  "  The  anxious 
watchers  by  the  couch  of  the  dying  were  in 
the  gray  of  the  twilight  roused  by  a  trampling 
of  horse,  and  looking  out,  discovered  the 
commander-in-chief  alighting  from  a  jaded 
charger  in  the  courtyard.  To  his  eager  in- 
quiry, *  Is  there  any  hope  ?  '  the  physician 
mournfully  shook  his  head.  The  general 
retired  to  a  room  to  indulge  his  grief,  re- 
questing to  be  left  alone.  In  a  little  while 
the  sufi'erer  expired.  Washington  tenderly 
embracing  the  bereaved  wife  and  mother, 
said,  *  From  this  moment  I  adopt  his  two 
youngest  children  as  my  own.'  Absorbed 
in  grief,  he  then  waved  with  his  hand  a  mel- 
ancholy adieu,  and  fresh  horses  being  ready, 
without  rest  or  refreshment,  remounted,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  thirty  miles  off"." 

Indeed,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  can 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  Terpuyuvog 
o-vr^p,  the  four-square  man  of  Aristotle,  that 
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man  was  Washington.  If  his  virtues  had 
been  the  result  solely  of  a  passionless  calm 
of  temperament,  as  so  many  have  repre- 
sented, he  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect 
example  of  the  Aristotelian  type  of  com- 
plete humanity.  The  anecdotes  given  in 
this  volume  show,  that  it  was  not  because  he 
wanted  fire  in  his  disposition,  that  his  de- 
meanor was  so  serene,  but  because  his  love 
of  justice,  his  determination  never  to  con- 
demn, though  he  captured  an  offender  red- 
handed,  was  so  entire.  He  might,  be  taken, 
we  think,  far,  very  far,  more  fitly,  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  than  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  to  exemplify  the  dumb-poetic  type  of 


humanity,  the  character  which  feels  and  de- 
velops the  poetry  of  action  and  of  an  ener- 
getic life.  When  we  compare  this  great 
man  with  those  who  co-operated  with  him  in 
consummating  the  American  Ptcvolution,  we 
perceive  yet  more  vividly  both  the  grandeur 
and  the  splendor  of  his  character.  There 
were  fine  fellows  among  his  officers,  like 
General  Nash,  who,  with  thigh  shattered  by 
a  round  shot,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  cov- 
ered his  wound  with  both  his  hands,  and 
called  out  gayly  to  his  men,  "  *  Never  mind 
me  ;  I  have  had  a  devil  of  a  tumble  !  Rush 
on,  my  boys,  I'll  be  after  you  presently ! ' " 
or,  like  Morgan,  the  leader  of  the  Virginian 
Woodsmen,  and  hero  of  the  battle  of  the 
Cow-pens  ;  but  the  revolutionary  party  had 
not  a  single  general,  except  Washington, 
who  was  more  than  a  brave  partisan  in  a 
guerilla  warfare.  Washington  was  not  only 
a  skilful  and  most  accomplished  commander- 
in-chief — though  such  he  must  most  certainly 
be  esteemed — but  he  was  more  ;  he  was  a 
man  with  an  idea  of  the  times,  and  who 
could  develop  his  idea  in  action.  More  com- 
pletely even  than  Cromwell,  than  William 
III.,  or  than  Mirabeau,  in  their  respective 
scenes  of  action,  was  he  the  leader  and  the 
hero  of  the  Colonial  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  not  personally  their  superior,  or  the 
equal  of  the  first ;  but  he  infinitely  more  over- 
topped his  contemporaries  and  rivals.  It  is 
but  the  bare  and  simple  truth  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  him  to  the  army,  and  also  to  the 
constitution  of  America. 

Washington  in  time  of  peace  was,  even  in 
the  midst  of  consummate  politicians  like 
John  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton, 
as  conspicuous  and  pre-eminent  as  in  war, 
where  he  had  no  rival.  What  some  of  his 
countrymen  have  accounted  defects  in  his 
habits  enlarged  his  efficiency.  His  old  Vir- 
ginian aristocratic  tone  of  feeling  and  man- 
ners for  instance,  prevented  the  people  from 
missing  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  the 
former  royal  governors,  and  sustained  in  the 
upper  classes  that  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  the  disappearance  of 
which  in  more  modern  times  is  so  danger- 
ous and  ruinous  a  feature  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  quite  accurate  to 
say,  as  does  Mr.  Custis,  that  "  there  never 
lived  a  man  more  averse  to  show  and  pomp 
than  Washington."  There  was,  assuredly, 
never  any  one  with  less  of  vanity ;  but  some 
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little  show  his  early  associations  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  old  state  of  things  in  Vir- 
ginia made  seem  to  his  mind  part  of  the  de- 
cencies and  proprieties  of  high  station  even 
in  a  republic.  That  he  had  not  lost  "  the 
genteel  taste  for  fine  cloathes,"  as  Walton 
expresses  it  in  spealdng  of  George  Herbert, 
which  marks  his  commissions  to  his  London 
agents  before  the  war ;  or  for  fine  equipages, 
as  when,  in  the  precincts  of  the  vice-regal 
court  at  Williamsburg,  in  the  days  of  the 
old  regime,  Colonel  Washington's  bays  vied 
with  Colonel  Byrd's  grays,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  cream-colored  English  coach, 
with  panels  painted  by  Cipriani,  with  groups 
of  the  Seasons,  audits  six  shining  bay  horses, 
which  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and  the  purple  satin  dress,  or  rich  black  vel- 
vet, with  diamond  knee-buckles,  scrupulously 
japanned  shoes  and  buckles,  ruffles,  pow- 
der, bag  and  dress-sword  of  his  presidential 
days ;  all  being  adorned  by  a  manner  most 
courteous  without  being  formal,  a  singularly 
attractive  smile,  eyes  which  could  flash  and 
glow  on  occasion,  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, grave,  but  not  stern,  which  no 
painter  could  catch,  and  by  a  form  declared 
by  Lafayette  to  be  the  most  superb  he  had 
ever  beheld.  The  internal  arrangements  of 
his  household  were  all  decorous  and  digni- 
fied. There  was  no  useless  parade  or  ex- 
pense :  he  always  himself  scrupulously  in- 
spected his  weekly  accounts  ;  but  there  was, 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  sordid ;  and 
though  not  of  a  disposition  to  diminish 
needlessly  his  patrimony,  he  freely  spent  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  a  very  considerable 
estate  to  eke  out  the  state  salary.  We  find 
amusingly  described  in  the  "  Recollections  " 
the  awful  neatness  of  the  President's  stables ; 
the  horses  enveloped,  the  night  before  they 
were  to  be  ridden,  in  a  white  paste ;  the 
ostlers  hard  at  work  rubbing  this  off  before 
dawn  ;  the  overseer  with  a  muslin  handker- 
chief in  his  hand,  on  which,  when  applied 
to  the  animals'  coats,  if  the  slightest  stain 
were  perceptible,  down  came  the  whip  ;  then 
Fraunces,  the  steward  of  magnificent  ideas, 
who,  to  reproaches  on  the  score  of  waste, 
would  reply  with  tears  and  the  exclamation, 
*'  *  He  may  kill  me  if  he  will ;  but  while  he 
is  President,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  his 
steward,  his  establishment  shall  have  the 
best  of  every  thing,'"  even  the  solitary 
shad  of  the  season,  at  three  dollars  the  fish, 


though  the  master's  indignation  at  the  cost 
might  consign  the  luxury  to  the  servants'  hall ; 
and  Uncle  Harkless,  the  chief  cook,  saunter- 
ing with  the  dandies  up  Market  Street,  in 
silk,  with  cocked  hat  and  gold-headed  cane, 
to  glorify  the  presidential  establishment. 

Washington  knew  how  to  preserve  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  thought  amid  some 
magnificence  of  living.  Some  few  might 
murmur  at,  for  instance,  his  levees  and  his 
wife's  drawing-rooms  as  verging  on  monar- 
chical etiquette  and  formality ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  nation  approved  and  liked  to 
have  a  chief  who  could  live  like  a  prince, 
and  feel  and  talk  like  a  citizen  among  citi- 
zens. The  voluntary  celebration  of  his 
birthday  by  a  ball  in  every  great  town  showed 
that  the  endurance  of  presidential  ceremoni- 
als was  not  deemed  by  republican  America  a 
forced  discharge  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  its  great  liberator. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  book  are  the  accounts  of  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  when  released  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and,  at  length,  from  the 
cares  of  civil  office.  A  part  of  each  day  was 
always  set  apart  for  meditation  and  devotion ; 
nor  this  in  time  of  peace  only ;  for  we  are 
told  that  "one  day,  while  the  Americans 
were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  the  owner 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  general,  a 
Quaker,  strolled  up  the  creek,  and,  when 
not  far  from  his  mill,  heard  a  solemn  voice. 
He  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and 
saw  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling. 
In  a  thicket  near  by  was  the  chief,  upon  his 
knees  in  prayer,  his  cheeks  suffused  with 
tears."  He  rose  generally  about  four :  the 
library,  and  a  visit  to  the  stables,  occupied 
the  time  till  breakfast ;  and  then  he  regu- 
larly every  day  made  the  tour  of  his  farms, 
without  attendants,  opening  his  gates,  pull- 
ing down  and  pulling  up  his  fences  as  he 
passed,  with  compass  in  hand,  and  in  his 
plain  drab   clothes,   broad-brimmed    white  i 


hat,  with  a  hickory  switch  and  umbrella  with 
long  staff  attached  to  his  saddle-bow,  the 
ideal  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  did  all 
things,  from  the  inauguration  of  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  planting  of  a  tobacco-field,  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul.  Precisely  at  a 
quarter  to  three,  his  horse's  hoofs  were 
heard  approaching  the  door,  for  whether  it 
were  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  or  Congress,  a 
band    of   expectant    maidens    with    laurel 
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wreaths,  or  a  British  army,  or  even  a  cook, 
Washington  never  kept  any  one  waiting. 
At  three,  dinner  was  served:  a  late  guest 
had  only  to  make  apologies  to  himself ;  and 
after  four  or  five  glasses  of  Madeira,  the 
host  retired  to  write  letters  in  his  library, 
rejoining  his  family  at  tea,  whence,  after 
much  talk  and  reading  aloud  of  newspapers, 
at  nine  he  went  off  to  bed.  His  great  de- 
light after  his  retirement  was  in  improving 
his  Mount  Vernon  estate,  where  he  was  his 
own  architect  and  surveyor.  His  corre- 
spondence with  men  like  Sir  John  Sinclair 
and  Arthur  Young  was  minute  and  exten- 
sive ;  and  the  most  acceptable  presents  to 
the  ex-President  from  American  statesmen 
or  foreign  sovereigns  were  animals  of  a  good 
breed,  or  specimens  of  useful  plants  and 
trees.  Nor,  while  attending  to  the  decora- 
tion of  his  mansion  and  grounds,  laying  out 
deer-parks  (which,  by  the  by,  supplied  the 
neighborhood  with  venison,  while  the  own- 
er's love  of  his  game  denied  the  Mount  Ver- 
non table  a  single  haunch),  and  paving  col- 
onnades with  foreign  marbles,  was  he  care- 
less of  his  servants'  comfort.  He  took  care 
that  he  got  from  them  a  fair  day's  work,  but 
he  felt  that  property  had  its  reciprocal  du- 
ties. Within  certain  limits  he  even  consid- 
ered them  free  to  do,  if  they  chose,  what 
he  himself  most  strongly  disapproved,  as  a 
copy,  in  his  handwriting,  of  a  contract  be- 
tween a  drunken  gardener  and  himself 
quaintly  demonstrates.  It  was  therein 
agreed,  that  Philip  Barter,  for  the  consider- 
ations therein  mentioned,  was  not  at  any 
time  to  suffer  himself  to  be  "  disguised  with 
liquor,  except  on  times  thereinafter  men- 
tioned :  "  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  George 
Washington  was,  among  other  things,  to 
pay  him  "  four  dollars  at  Christmas,  with 
which  he  may  be  drunk  four  days  and  four 
nights ;  two  dollars  at  Easter  to  effect  the 
same  purpose;  two  dollars  at  Whitsuntide  to 
be  drunk  for  two  days." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  intimate  that  Wash- 
ington's character  was  not  so  portentous  a 
phenomenon  in  the  America  of  his  day  as 
it  seems  now ;  that  Virginia,  at  all  events, 
could  have  furnished  many  examples  of  a 
like  English  gentlemanly  simplicity ;    and 
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this  seems  to  be  supposed  in  the  frequent 
lamentations  of  Americans,  that  "  the  as- 
pect of  Congress  in  those  old  times  was 
very  different  from  what  we  now  witness. 
There  was  an  air  of  decorum,  of  composure, 
of  reflection,  of  gentlemanly  and  polished 
dignity,  which  has  fled,  or  lingers  only  with 
here  and  there  a  relic  of  the  olden  time." 
We  can  hardly  think  so.  A  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  characters  of  really  great  meui 
like  Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson,  the  leaders 
of  the  old  Congress,  and  the  Randolphs  and 
Peytons  who  predominated  in  the  Virginian 
Assembly,  scarcely  bears  out  an  inference 
that  Washington's  pre-eminence  was  merely 
in  degree.  These  men  certainly  could  emu- 
late, though  not,  perhaps,  surpass  him,  in 
the  good  taste  of  their  equipages,  and  the 
splendor  of  their  entertainments ;  but  we  find 
just  the  same  sort  of  exaggeration,  verging 
close  upon  the  ludicrous,  in  their  deport- 
ment and  oratory,  as  in  that  of  their  mod- 
ern successors.  It  has  been  said  of  Wash- 
ington, that  he  was  always  the  same ;  that 
even  in  his  social  hours  his  friends  felt  for 
him  a  certain  veneration  and  awe.  This  was 
not  the  result  of  a  perpetual  stiffness  and  in- 
flexibility of  mien  (which  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  win  respect) ;  for  he  could  walk  a 
minuet  in  the  days  of  his  glory  with  com- 
plaisance, and  in  his  youth  with  rapture  j 
and  amidst  the  cares  of  state  find  time  to 
chide  a  schoolboy  for  idling,  and  admonish 
smilingly  a  coquette.  It  flowed  rather  from 
what  is  justly  described  as  "the  strongest, 
most  ever-present  sense  of  propriety  that 
ever  human  being  possessed,  impressing  the 
observer  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  ex- 
actly and  fully  equal  to  what  he  had  to  do." 
It  was  just  this  admirable  power  of  propor- 
tioning, not  merely  the  action,  but  even  the 
thought  and  the  feeling  to  the  occasion, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  his  otherwise 
great  contemporaries.  "  He  was  the  only 
man,"  said  Lord  Erskine  of  him,  *'  whose 
character  he  could  not  contemplate  without 
awe  and  wonder."  We  believe  that  the 
judgment  of  posterity  will  not  vary  from 
this,  and  that  if  any  man  could  have,  he 
had  a  right,  when  dying,  to  exclaim,  as  he 
did,  "  I  am  dying,  but  am  not  afraid  to  die !  '* 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
CONCERNING  PEOPLE  OF  WHOM  MORE 
MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE. 

It  is  recorded  in  history  that  at  a  cer- 
tain public  dinner  in  America  a  Methodist 
preacher  was  called  on  to  give  a  toast.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  evening  was  so 
far  advanced,  that  every  person  present  had 
been  toasted  already,  and  also  all  the  friends 
of  every  one  present.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  Methodist  preacher  was  in  considerable 
perplexity  as  to  the  question,  what  being, 
or  class  of  beings,  should  form  the  subject 
of  his  toast.  But  the  good  man  was  a  per- 
son of  large  sympathies ;  and  some  happy 
link  of  association  recalled  to  his  mind  cer- 
tain words  with  which  he  had  a  professional 
familiarity,  and  which  set  forth  a  subject  of 
a  most  comprehensive  character.  Arising 
from  his  seat,  the  Methodist  preacher  said 
that,  without  troubling  the  assembled  com- 
pany with  any  preliminary  observations,  he 
begged  to  propose  the  health  of  All  people 

THAT  ON  EARTH  DO  DWELL. 

Not  unnaturally,  I  have  thought  of  that 
Methodist  preacher  and  his  toast  as  I  begin 
to  write  this  essay.  For  though  its  subject 
was  suggested  to  me  by  various  little  things 
of  very  small  concern  to  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, though  of  great  interest  to  one  or  two 
individual  beings,  I  now  discern  that  the 
subject  of  this  essay  is  in  truth  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  subject  of  that  toast.  I  have 
something  to  say  Concerning  People  of  whom 
More  might  have  been  made :  I  see  now  that 
the  class  which  I  have  named  includes  every 
human  being.  More  might  have  been  made, 
ill  some  respect,  possibly  in  many  respects, 
of  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.  Phys- 
ically, intellectually,  morally,  spiritually, 
more  might  have  been  made  of  all.  Wise 
and  diligent  training  on  the  part  of  others  ; 
self-denial,  industry,  tact,  decision,  prompti- 
tude, on  the  part  of  the  man  himself;  might 
have  made  something  far  better  than  he  now 
is  of  every  man  that  breathes.  No  one  is 
made  the  most  of.  There  have  been  human 
beings  who  have  been  made  the  most  of  as 
regards  some  one  thing ;  who  have  had  some 
single  power  developed  to  the  utmost ;  but 
no  one  is  made  the  most  of,  all  round ;  no 
one  is  even  made  the  most  of  as  regards  the 
two  or  three  most  important  things  of  all. 
And  indeed  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
things  in  which  human  beings  seem  to  have 
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attained  to  absolute  perfection,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  things  comparatively  frivo- 
lous ;  accomplishments  which  certainly  were 
not  worth  the  labor  and  the  time  which  it 
must  have  cost  to  master  them.  Thus,  M. 
Blondin  has  probably  made  as  much  of  him- 
self as  can  be  made  of  mortal,  in  the  respect 
of  walking  on  a  rope  stretched  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground.  Hazlitt  makes  men- 
tion of  a  main  who  had  cultivated  to  the  very 
highest  degree  the  art  of  playing  at  rackets  ; 
and  who  accordingly  played  at  rackets  in- 
comparably better  than  any  one  else  ever 
did.  A  wealthy  gentleman,  lately  deceased, 
by  putting  his  whole  mind  to  the  pursuit, 
esteemed  himself  to  have  reached  entire  per- 
fection in  the  matter  of  killing  otters.  Va- 
rious individuals  have  probably  developed 
the  power  of  turning  somersets,  of  picking 
pockets,  of  playing  on  the  piano,  jew's-harp, 
banjo,  and  penny  trumpet,  of  mental  calcu- 
lation in  arithmetic,  of  insinuating  evil 
about  their  neighbors  without  directly  as- 
setting  any  thing, — to  a  measure  as  great  as 
is  possible  to  man.  Long  practice  and  great 
concenti'ation  of  mind  upon  these  things, 
have  suiEced  to  produce  what  might  seem  to 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  perfection :  what 
unquestionably  leaves  the  attainments  of  or- 
dinary people  at  an  inconceivable  distance 
behind.  But  I  do  not  call  it  making  the 
most  of  a  man,  to  develop,  even  to  perfec- 
tion, the  power  of  turning  somersets  and 
playing  at  rackets.  I  call  it  making  the 
most  of  a  man,  when  you  make  the  best  of 
his  best  powers  and  qualities ;  when  you 
take  those  things  about  him  which  are  the 
worthiest  and  most  admirable,  and  cultivate 
these  up  to  their  highest  attainable  degree. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  statement  is 
to  be  understood,  that  no  one  is  made. the 
most  of.  Even  in  the  best,  we  see  no  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  good  qualities  which 
might  have  been  developed  into  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  in  very  many  human  beings, 
proper  management  might  have  brought  out 
qualities  essentially  different  from  those  which 
these  beings  now  possess.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  are  rough  diamonds,  which  might 
have  been  polished  into  blazing  ones;  not 
merely  that  they  are  thoroughbred  colts 
drawing  coal-carts,  which  with  fair  training 
would  have  been  new  Eclipses :  it  is  that 
they  are  vinegar  which  might  have  been 
wine,  poison  which  might  have  been  food. 
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■W'ild-cats  which  might  have  been  harmless 
lambs,  soured  miserable  wretches  who  might 
have  been  happy  and  useful,  almost  devils 
who  might  have  been  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  Oh,  the  unutterable  sadness 
that  is  in  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
been ! 

Not  always,  indeed.  Sometimes,  as  we 
look  back,  it  is  with  deep  thankfulness  that 
we  see  the  point  at  which  we  were  (we  can- 
not say  how)  inclined  to  take  the  right  turn- 
ing, when  we  w-ere  all  but  resolved  to  take 
that  which  we  can  now  see  would  have  landed 
us  in  wreck  and  ruin.  And  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  correct  any  morbid  tendency  to  brood 
upon  the  fancy  of  how  much  better  we  might 
have  been,  by  remembering  also  how  much 
worse  we  might  have  been.  Sometimes  the 
present  state  of  matters,  good  or  bad,  is  the 
result  of  long  training;  of  influences  that 
were  at  work  through  many  years ;  and  that 
produced  their  effect  so  gradually  that  we 
never  remarked  the  steps  of  the  process,  till 
some  day  we  waken  up  to  a  sense  of  the  fact, 
and  find  ourselves  perhaps  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, probably  a  great  deal  worse,  than  we 
had  been  vaguely  imagining.  But  the  case 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise.  Sometimes 
one  testing  time  decided  whether  we  should 
go  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  There  are  in 
the  moral  world  things  analogous  to  the  sud- 
den accident  which  makes  a  man  blind  or 
lame  for  life  :  in  an  instant  there  is  wrought 
a  permanent  deterioration.  Perhaps  a  few 
minutes  before  man  or  woman  took  the  step 
which  can  never  be  retraced,  which  must 
banish  them  forever  from  all  they  hold  dear, 
and  compel  them  to  seek  in  some  new  coun- 
try far  away  a  place  where  to  hide  their 
shame  and  misery,  they  had  just  as  little 
thought  of  taking  that  miserable  step  as  you, 
my  reader,  have  of  taking  one  like  it.  And 
perhaps  there  are  human  beings  in  this  world, 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  with  not  a 
speck  on  their  snow-white  reputation,  who 
know  within  themselves  that  they  have  barely 
escaped  the  gulf;  that  the  moment  has  been 
in  which  all  their  future  lot  was  trembling  in 
the  balance  ;  and  that  a  grain's  weight  more 
in  the  scale  of  evil,  and  by  this  time  they 
might  have  been  reckoned  among  the  most 
degraded  and  abandoned  of  the  race.  But 
probably  the  first  deviation,  either  to  right 
or  left,  is  in  most  cases  a  very  small  one. 
You  know,  my  friend,  what  is  meant  by  the 


points  upon  a  railway.  By  moving  a  lever, 
the  rails  upon  which  the  train  is  advancing 
are,  at  a  certain  place,  broadened  or  nar- 
rowed by  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  That 
little  movement  decides  whether  the  train 
shall  go  north  or  south.  Twenty  carriages 
have  come  so  far  together;  but  here  is  a 
junction  station,  and  the  train  is  to  be  di- 
vided. The  first  ten  carriages  deviate  from 
the  main  line  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  first ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  portions  of  the 
train  are  flying  on,  miles  apart.  You  can- 
not see  the  one  from  the  other,  save  by  dis- 
tant puffs  of  white  steam  through  the  clumps 
of  trees.  Perhaps  already  a  high  hill  has 
intervened,  and  each  train  is  on  its  soli- 
tary way — one  to  end  its  course,  after  some 
hours,  amid  the  roar  and  smoke  and  bare 
ugliness  of  some  huge  manufacturing  town  ; 
and  the  other  to  come  through  green  fields 
to  the  quaint,  quiet,  dreamy-looking  little 
city,  whose  place  is  marked,  across  the  plain, 
by  the  noble  spire  of  the  gray  cathedral  ris- 
ing into  the  summer  blue.  "VVe  come  to  such 
points  in  our  journey  through  life  :  railway- 
points,  as  it  were,  which  decide  not  merely 
our  lot  in  life,  but  even  what  kind  of  folk 
we  shall  be,  morally  and  intellectually.  A 
hair's-breadth  may  make  the  deviation  at 
first.  Two  situations  are  ofl'ered  you  at 
once :  you  think  there  is  hardly  any  thing  to 
choose  between  them.  It  does  not  matter 
which  you  accept ;  and  perhaps  some  slight 
and  fanciful  consideration  is  allowed  to  turn 
the  scale.  But  now  you  look  back,  and  you 
can  see  that  there  was  the  turning-point  in 
your  life  ;  it  was  because  you  went  there  to 
the  right,  and  not  to  the  left,  that  you  are 
now  a  great  English  prelate  and  not  a  hum- 
ble Scotch  professor.  Was  there  not  a  time 
in  a  certain  great  man's  life,  at  which  the 
lines  of  rail  diverged,  and  at  which  the  ques- 
tion was  settled,  should  he  be  a  minister  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  should  he  be  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  ?  I.  can  imag- 
ine a  stage  in  the  history  of  a  lad  in  a  count- 
ing-house, at  which  the  little  angle  of  rail 
may  be  pushed  in  or  pushed  back  that  shall 
send  the  train  to  one  of  two  places  five  hun- 
dred miles  asunder ;  it  may  depend  upon 
whether  he  shall  take  or  not  take  that  half- 
crown,  whether,  thirty  years  after,  he  shall 
be  taking  the  chair,  a  rubicund  baronet,  at 
a  missionary  society  meeting,  and  receive  the 
commendations  of  philanthropic  peers  and 
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earnest  bishops ;  or  be  laboring  in  chains  at 
Norfolk  Island,  a  brutalized,  cursing,  hard- 
ened, scourge-scarred,  despairing  wretch, 
"without  a  hope  for  this  life  or  the  other. 
Oh,  how  much  may  turn  upon  a  little  thing  ! 
Because  the  railway  train  in  which  you  were 
coming  to  a  certain  place  was  stopped  by  a 
snow-storm,  the  whole  character  of  your  life 
may  have  been  changed.  Because  some  one 
was  in  the  drawing-room  when  you  went  to 
see  Miss  Smith  on  a  certain  day,  resolved  to 
put  to  her  a  certain  question,  you  missed  the 
tide,  you  lost  your  chance,  you  went  away 
to  Australia  and  never  saw  her  more.  It 
fell  upon  a  day  that  a  ship  coming  from 
Melbourne,  was  weathering  a  rocky  point 
on  an  iron-bound  coast,  and  was  driven 
close  upon  that  perilous  shore.  They  tried 
to  put  her  about ;  it  was  the  last  chance. 
It  was  a  moment  of  awful  risk  and  decision. 
K  the  wind  catches  the  sails,  now  shivering 
as  the  ship  comes  up,  on  the  right  side,  then 
all  on  board  are  safe.  If  the  wind  catches 
the  sails  on  the  other  side,  then  all  on  board 
must  perish.  And  so  it  all  depends  upon 
which  surface  of  certain  square  yards  of  can- 
vas the  uncertain  breeze  shall  strike,  whether 
John  Smith,  who  is  coming  home  from  the 
diggings  with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  shall 
go  down  and  never  be  heard  of  again  by  his 
poor  mother  and  sisters  away  in  Scotland  ; 
or  whether  he  shall  get  safely  back,  a  rich 
man,  to  gladden  their  hearts,  and  buy  a 
pretty  little  place,  and  improve  the  house 
on  it  into  the  pleasantest  picture  ;  and  pur- 
chase, and  ride,  and  drive  various  horses ; 
and  be  seen  on  market-days  sauntering  in 
the  High  Street  of  the  county  town  ;  and  get 
married,  and  run  about  the  lawn  before  his 
door,  chasing  his  little  children  ;  and  be- 
come a  decent  elder  of  the  Church ;  and  live 
quietly  and  happily  for  many  years.  Yes  : 
from  what  precise  point  of  the  compass  the 
next  flaw  of  wind  should  come,  would  decide 
the  question  between  the  long  homely  life 
in  Scotland,  and  a  nameless  burial  deep  in  a 
foreign   sea. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  human  beings,  not  that  they 
actually  are  much,  but  that  they  are  some- 
thing of  which  much  may  be  made.  There 
are  untold  potentialities  in  human  nature. 
The  tree  cut  down,  concerning  which  its 
heathen  owner  debated  whether  he  should 
make  it  into  a  god  or  into   a  three-legged 


stool,  was  positively  nothing  in  its  capacity 
of  coming  to  different  ends  and  developments, 
when  we  compare  it  with  each  human  being 
born  into  this  world.  Man  is  not  so  much 
a  thing  already,  as  he  is  the  germ  of  some- 
thing. He  is  (so  to  speak)  material  formed 
to  the  hand  of  circumstances.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  germ,  either  of  good  or  evil.  And 
he  is  not  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  whose 
development  the  tether  allows  no  wider 
range  than  that  between  the  more  or  less 
successful  manifestation  of  its  inherent  nat- 
ure. Give  a  young  tree  fair  play :  good 
soil  and  abundant  air  ;  tend  it  carefully,  in 
short,  and  you  will  have  a  noble  tree.  Treat 
the  young  tree  unfairly :  give  it  a  bad  soil, 
deprive  it  of  needful  air  and  light,  and  it 
will  grow  up  a  stunted  and  poor  tree.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  human  being,  there  is 
more  than  this  difference  in  degree.  There 
may  be  a  difference  in  kind.  The  human 
being  may  grow  up  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  fair 
and  healthful  fruit-tree,  or  to  be  a  poisonous 
one.  There  is  something  positively  awful 
about  the  potentialities  that  are  in  human 
nature.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
might  have  grown  up  under  influences  which 
would  have  made  him  a  bloodthirsty  pirate 
or  a  sneaking  pickpocket.  The  pirate  or  the 
pickpocket,  taken  at  the  right  time,  and 
trained  in  the  right  way,  might  have  been 
made  a  pious  exemplary  man.  You  remem- 
''ber  that  good  divine,  two  hundred  years 
since,  who,  standing  in  the  market-place  of 
a  certain  town,  and  seeing  a  poor  wretch  led 
by  him  to  the  gallows,  said,  "  There  goes 
myself,  but  for  the  grace  of  God."  Of  course, 
it  is  needful  that  human  laws  should  hold 
all  men  as  equally  responsible.  The  pun- 
ishment of  such  an  offence  is  such  an  inflic- 
tion, no  matter  who  committed  the  oflence. 
At  least  the  mitigating  circumstances  which 
human  laws  can  take  into  account  must  be 
all  of  a  very  plain  and  intelligible  character. 
Jt  would  not  do  to  recognize  any  thing  like 
a  graduated  scale  of  responsibility.  A  very 
bad  training  in  youth  would  be  in  a  certain 
limited  sense  regarded  as  lessening  the  guilt 
of  any  wrong  thing  done  ;  and  you  may  re- 
member accordingly  how  that  magnanimous 
monarch,  Charles  11.,  urged  to  the  Scotch 
lords,  in  extenuation  of  the  wrong  things  he 
had  done,  that  his  father  had  given  him  a 
very  bad  education.  But  though  human 
laws  and  judges  may  vainly  and  clumsily 
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endeavor  to  fix  each  wrongdoer's  place  in 
the  scale  of  responsibility  ;  and  though  they 
must,  in  a  rough  way,  do  what  is  rough  jus- 
tice in  five  cases  out  of  six ;  still  we  may 
well  believe  that  in  the  view  of  the  Supreme 
Judge  the  responsibilities  of  men  are  most 
delicately  graduated  to  their  opportunities. 
There  is   One  who  will  appreciate  with  en- 
tire accuracy  the  amount  of  guilt  that  is  in 
each  wrong  deed  of  each  wrongdoer,  and 
mercifully  allow  for  such  as  never  had  a 
chance  of  being  any  thing  but  wrongdoers. 
And  it  will  not  matter  whether  it  was  from 
original  constitution  or  from  unhappy  train- 
ing that  these  poor  creatures  never  had  that 
chance.     I  was  lately  quite  astonished  to 
learn  that  some  sincere  but  stupid  American 
divines  have  fallen  foul  of  the  eloquent  au- 
thor of  Elsie   Venner,  and  accused  him  of 
fearful  heresy,  because  he  declared  his  con- 
fident belief  that  "  God  would  never  make  a 
man  with  a  crooked  spine  and  then  punish 
him  for  not  standing  upright."     Why,  that 
statement  of  the  Autocrat  appears  to  me  at 
least  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.    It  may  indeed  contain  some  recondite 
and  malignant  reference  which  the  stupid 
American  divines  know,  and  v.hich  I  do  not : 
it  may  be  a  mystic  Shibboleth  indicating  far 
more  than  it  asserts ;  as  at  one  time  in  Scot- 
land it  was  esteemed  as  proof  that  a  cler- 
gyman preached  unsound  doctrine  if  he  made 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     But,  understand- 
ing it  simply  as  meaning  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right,  it  appears  to  me 
an  axiom  beyond  all  question.     And  I  take 
it  as  putting  in  a  compact  form  the  spirit  of 
what  I  have  been  arguing  for ;   to  wit,  that 
though  human  law  must  of  necessity  hold  all 
rational  beings  as  alike  responsible,  yet  in 
the  eye  of  God  the  difference  may  be  im- 
mense.    The  graceful  vase  that   stands  in 
the  drawing-room  under  a  glass  shade,  and 
never  goes  to  the  well,  has  no  great  right  to 
despise  the  rough  pitcher  that  goes  often  and 
is  broken  at  last.     It  is  fearful  to  think  what 
malleable  material  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
circumstances.    And   a   certain  Authority, 
considerably  wiser  and  incomparably  more 
charitable  than  the  American  divines   al- 
ready mentioned,  has  recognized  the  fact 
when  he  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  !  "    We  shall  think,  in  a  lit- 
tle while,  of  certain  influences  which  may 
make  or  mar  the  human  being  j  but  it  may 
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be  said  here,  that  I  firmly  believe  that  hap- 
piness is  one  of  the  best  of  disciplines.  As 
a  general  rule,  if  people  were  happier,  they 
would  be  better.  When  you  see  a  poor  cab- 
man on  a  winter  day,  soaked  with  rain,  and 
fevered  with  gin,  violently  thrashing  the 
wretched  horse  he  is  driving,  and  perhaps 
howling  at  it,  you  maybe  sure  that  it  is  just 
because  the  poor  cabman  is  so  miserable  that 
he  is  doing  all  that.  It  is  a  sudden  glimpse, 
perhaps,  of  his  bare  home  and  hungry  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  dreary  future  which  lies 
before  himself  and  them,  that  was  the  true 
cause  of  those  two  or  three  furious  lashes 
you  saw  him  deal  upon  the  unhappy  screw's 
ribs.  Whenever  I  read  any  article  in  a  re- 
view, which  is  manifestly  malignant,  and  in- 
tended not  to  improve  an  author  but  to  give 
him  pain,  I  cannot  help  immediately  wonder- 
ing what  may  have  been  the  matter  with 
the  man  who  wrote  the  malignant  article. 
Something  must  have  been  making  him  very 
unhappy,  I  think.  I  do  not  allude  to  play- 
ful attacks  upon  a  man,  made  in  pure 
thoughtlessness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit ;  but 
to  attacks  which  indicate  a  settled,  deliber- 
ate, calculating  rancor.  Kever  be  angry 
with  the  man  who  makes  such  an  attack ; 
you  ought  to  be  sorry  for  him.  It  is  out  of 
great  misery  that  malignity  for  the  most 
part  proceeds.  To  give  the  ordinary  mortal 
a  fair  chance,  let  him  be  reasonably  success- 
ful and  happy.  Do  not  worry  a  man  into 
nervous  irritability,  and  he  will  be  amiable. 
Do  not  dip  a  man  in  water,  and  he  will  not 
be  wet. 

Of  course,  my  friend,  I  know  who  is  to 
you  the  most  interesting  of  all  beings  ;  and 
whose  history  is  the  most  interesting  of  all 
histories.  You  are  to  yourself  the  centre  of 
this  world,  and  of  all  the  interests  of  this 
world.  And  this  is  quite  right.  There  is 
no  selfishness  about  ail  this,  except  that  self- 
ishness which  forms  an  essential  element  in 
personality ;  that  selfishness  which  must  go 
with  the  fact  of  one's  having  a  self.  You 
cannot  help  looking  at  all  things  as  they  ap- 
pear from  your  own  point  of  view ;  and 
things  press  themselves  upon  your  attention 
and  your  feeling  as  they  affect  yourself. 
And  apart  from  any  thing  like  egotism,  or 
like  vain  self-conceit,  it  is  probable  that  you 
may  know  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
your  exertion  and  your  life.  There  are  those 
at  home  who  would  fare  but  poorly  if  you 
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were  just  now  to  die.  There  are  those  who 
must  rise  with  you  if  you  rise,  and  sink  with 
you  if  you  sink.  Does  it  sometimes  suddenly 
strike  you,  what  a  little  object  you  are  to 
have  so  much  depending  on  you  ?  Vaguely, 
ia  your  thinking  and  feeling,  you  add  your 
circumstances  and  your  lot  to  your  person- 
ality ;  and  these  make  up  an  object  of  con- 
siderable extension.  You  do  so  with  other 
people  as  well  as  with  yourself.  You  have 
all  their  belongings  as  a  background  to  the 
picture  of  them  which  you  have  in  your 
mind ;  and  they  look  very  little  when  you 
see  them  in  fact,  because  you  see  them  with- 
€mt  these  belongings.  I  remember  when  a 
boy,  how  disappointed  I  was  at  first  seeing 
the  Archbisop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  Arch- 
bishop Howley.  There  he  was,  a  slender 
pale  old  gentleman,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
at  a  public  meeting.  I  was  chiefly  disap- 
pointed, because  there  was  so  little  of  him. 
There  was  just  the  human  being.  There 
was  no  background  of  grand  accessories. 
The  idea  of  the  Primate  of  England  which 
I  had  in  some  confused  manner  in  my  mind, 
included  a  vision  of  the  venerable  towers  of 
Lambeth, — of  a  long  array  of  solemn  prede- 
cessors, from  Thomas  A'Becket  downwards 
•—of  great  historical  occasions  on  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  a  prom- 
inent figure ;  and  in  some  way  I  fancied, 
vaguely,  that  you  would  see  the  primate  sur- 
rounded by  all  these  things.  You  remem- 
ber the  highlander  in  Waverley  who  was 
much  mortified  when  his  chief  came  to  meet 
an  English  guest,  unattended  by  any  retinue ; 
and  who  exclaimed  in  consternation  and 
sorrow,  "  He  has  come  without  his  tail !  " 
Even  such  was  my  early  feeling.  You  un- 
derstand, later,  that  associations  are  not  vis- 
ible ;  and  that  they  do  not  add  to  a  man's 
extension  in  space.  But  (to  go  back)  you 
do,  as  regards  yourself,  what  you  do  as  re- 
gards greater  men ;  you  add  your  lot  to  your 
personality,  and  thus  you  make  up  a  bigger 
object.  And  when  you  see  yourself  in  your 
tailor's  shop,  in  a  large  mirror  (one  of  a 
series)  wherein  you  see  your  figure  all  round, 
reflected  several  times,  your  feeling  will 
probably  be,  what  a  little  thing  you  are ! 
If  you  are  a  wise  man,  you  will  go  away 
somewhat  humbled,  and  possibly  somewhat 
the  better  for  the  sight.  You  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  done  what  Burns  thought  it 
would  do  all  men  much  good  to  do ;  you  have 
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"  seen  yourself  as  others  see  you."  And 
even  to  do  so  physically,  is  a  step  towards  a 
juster  and  humbler  estimate  of  yourself  in 
more  important  things.  It  may  here  be 
said  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  principle 
set  forth,  that  people  who  stay  very  much  at 
home,  feel  tlieir  stature,  bodily  and  mental, 
much  lessened  when  they  go  far  away  from 
home,  and  spend  a  little  time  among  strange 
scenes  and  people.  For,  going  thus  away 
from  home,  you  take  only  yourself.  It  is 
but  a  small  part  of  your  extension  that  goes. 
You  go  ;  but  you  leave  behind  your  house, 
your  study,  your  children,  your  servants, 
your  horses,  your  garden.  And  not  bnly  do 
you  leave  them  behind,  but  they  grow  misty 
and  unsubstantial  when  you  are  far  away 
from  them.  And  somehow  you  feel  that 
when  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  new 
friend  some  hundreds  of  miles  ofi",  who  never 
saw  your  home  and  your  family,  you  present 
yourself  before  him,  only  a  twentieth  part  or 
so  of  what  you  feel  yourself  to  be  when  you 
have  all  your  belongings  about  you.  Do  you 
not  feel  all  that  ?  And  do  you  not  feel,  that 
if  you  were  to  go  away  to  Australia  forever, 
almost  as  the  English  coast  turned  blue  and 
then  invisible  on  the  horizon,  your  life  in 
England  would  first  turn  cloudlike,  and  then 
melt  away  ? 

But  without  further  discussing  the  philos- 
ophy of  how  it  comes  to  be,  I  return  to  the 
statement  that  you  yourself,  as  you  live  in 
your  home,' are  to  yourself  the  centre  of  this 
world ;  and  that  you  feel  the  force  of  any 
great  principle  most  deeply,  when  you  feel 
it  in  your  own  case.  And  though  every 
worthy  mortal  must  be  often  taken  out  of 
himself,  especially  by  seeing  the  deep  sor- 
rows and  great  failures  of  other  men,  still, 
in  thinking  of  people  of  whom  more  might 
have  been  made,  it  touches  you  most  to  dis- 
cern that  you  are  one  of  these.  It  is  a  very 
sad  thing  to  think  of  yourself,  and  to  see  how 
much  more  might  have  been  made  of  you. 
Sit  down  by  the  fire  in  winter ;  or  go  out 
now  in  summer  and  sit  down  under  a  tree  ; 
and  look  back  on  the  moral  discipline  you 
have  gone  through  ;  look  back  on  what  you 
have  done  and  sufiered.  Oh,  how  much  bet- 
ter and  happier  you  might  have  been  !  And 
how  very  near  you  have  often  been  to  what 
would  have  made  you  so  much  happier  and 
better  !  If  you  had  taken  the  other  turn- 
ing   when  you  took  the  wrong   one,  after 
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much  perplexity  ;  if  you  had  refrained  from 
saying  such  a  hasty  word ;  if  you  had  not 
thoughtlessly  made  such  a  man  your  enemy  ! 
Such  a  little  thing  may  have   changed  the 
entire  complexion  of  your  life.     Ah,  it  -was 
because  the  points  were  turned  the  wrong 
way  at  that  jnnction,  that  you  are  now  run- 
ning along  a  line  of  railway  through  wild 
moorlands,  lea%dng  the  warm  champaign  be- 
low ever  more  hopelessly  behind.     Hastily, 
or  pettedly,  or  despairingly,  you  took  the 
wrong  turning;    or  you  might  have  been 
dwelling  now  amid  verdant  fields  and  silver 
waters  in  the  country  of  contentment  and 
succe&s.     Many  men  and  w'omen,  in  the  tem- 
porary bitterness  of  some  disappointment, 
have  hastily  made  marriages  which  will  em- 
bitter all  their  future  life  ;   or  which  at  least 
make  it  certain  that  in  this  world  they  will 
never  know  a  joyous  heart  any  more.     Men 
have  died  as  almost  briefless  barristers,  toil- 
ing into  old  age  in  heartless  wrangling,  ^v'ho 
had  their  chance  of  high  places  on  the  bench  ; 
but  ambitiously  resolved  to  wait  for  some- 
thing higher  ;  and  so  missed  the  tide.     Men 
in  the  Church  have  taken  the  wrong  path  at 
some  critical  time  ;  and  doomed  themselves 
to  all  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition. 
But  I  think  a  sincere  man  in  the  Church  has 
a  great  advantage  over  almost  all  ordinary 
disappointed  men.     He  has  less  temptation, 
reading  afi'airs  by  the  light  of  after  time,  to 
look  back  with  bitterness  on  any  mistake  he 
may  have  made.     For  if  he  be  the  man  I 
mean,  he  took  the  decisive  step  not  without 
seeking  the  best  of  guidance  ;  and  the  whole 
training  of  his  mind  has  fitted  him  for  see- 
ing a  higher  hand  in  the  allotment  of  human 
conditions.     And  if  a  man  acted  for  the  best, 
according  to  the  light  he  had,   and  if  he 
truly  believes   that  God   puts   all  in  their 
places  in  life,  he  may  look   back   without 
bitterness  upon  what  may  appear  the  most 
grievous  mistakes.     I  must  be  sufiered  to 
add,  that  if  he  is  able  heartily  to  hold  cer- 
tain great  truths,  and  to  rest  on  certain  sure 
promises,  hardly  any  conceivable  earthly  lot 
should  stamp  him  a  soured  or  disappointed 
man.     If  it  be  a  sober  truth,  that  "  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  "  to  a  certain 
order  of  mankind ;  and  if  the  deepest  sor- 
rows in  this  world  may  serve  to  prepare  us 
for  a  better ;  why,  then,  I  think  that  one 
might  hold  by  a  certain  ancient  philosopher 
(and  something  more),  who  said  "  I  have 
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learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content !  " 

You  see,  reader,  that  in  thinking  of  Peo- 
ple of  wlioTYi  more  might  have  been  made,  we 
are  limiting  the  scope  of  the  subject.     I  am 
not  thinking  how  more  might  have  been 
made  of  us  originally.     No  doubt  the  potter 
had  power   over  the   clay.     Give  a  larger 
brain,  of  finer  quality,  and  the  commonplace 
man  might  have  been  a  Milton.     A  little 
change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
gray  matter  of  that  little  organ  which  is 
unquestionably  connected  with  the  mind's 
working  as  no   other  organ  of  the  body  is, 
and  oh,  what  a  difi"erent  order  of  thought 
would  have  rolled  off  from  your  pen  when 
you  sat  down  and  tried  to  write  your  best  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  Robert  Burns,  some  peo- 
ple have  been  made  more  of  than  was  origi- 
nally intended.     A  certain  poem  records  how 
that  w^hich,  in  his  homely  phrase,  he  calls 
"  stufi"  to  mak'  a  swine,"  was  ultimately  con- 
verted into  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  human 
being.     The  poet  had  no  irreverent  inten- 
tion, I  dare  say ;  but  I  am  not  about  to  go 
into  the  field  of  speculation  which  is  opened 
up  by  his  words.     I  know  indeed  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Creator  each  of  us  might  have 
been  made  a  difi'erent  man.     The  pounds  of 
material  which  were  fashioned  into  Shaks- 
peare  might  have  made  a  bumpkin  with  little 
thought  beyond  pigs  and  turnips ;  or,  by 
some  slight  difference  beyond  man's  skill  to 
trace,  might  have  made  an  idiot.     A  little 
infusion  of    energy  into   the   mental   con- 
stitution might  have  made  the  mild,  pensive 
day-dreamer  who  is  wandering  listlessly  by 
the  river-side,  sometimes  chancing  upon  no- 
ble thoughts,  which  he  does  not  carry  out 
into  action,  and  does  not  even  write  down 
on  paper,  into  an  active  worker,  with  Ar- 
nold's keen  look,  who  would  have  carved 
out  a  great  career  for  himself,  and  exercised 
a  real  influence  over  the  views  and  conduct 
of  numbers  of  other   men.    A  very  little 
alteration  in  feature  might  have  made  a  plain 
face  into  a  beautiful  one,  and  some  slight 
change  in  the  position  or  the  contractibility 
of  certain  of  the  muscles  might  have  made 
the  most  awkward  of  manners  and  gaits  into 
the  most  dignified  and  graceful.     All  that  we 
all  understand.     But  my  present  subject  is 
the  making  which  is  in  circumstances  after 
our  natural  disposition  is  fixed — the  train- 
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ing,  coming  from  a  hundred  quarters,  wHch 
forms  the  material  supplied  by  nature  into 
the  character  which  each  of  us  actually  bears. 
And,,  setting  apart  the  case  of  great  genius, 
■whose  bent  towards  the  thing  in  which  it  will 
excel  is  so  strong  that  it  will  find  its  own  field 
by  inevitable  selection,  and  whose  strength 
is  such  that  no  unfavorable  circumstances 
can  hold  it  down,  almost  any  ordinary  hu- 
man being  may  be  formed  Into  almost  any 
development.  I  know  a  huge  massive  beam 
of  rough  iron,  which  supports  a  great  weight. 
Whenever  I  pass  it,  I  cannot  help  giving  it 
a  pat  W'ith  my  hand,  and  saying  to  it,  "  You 
might  have  been  hair-springs  for  watches." 
I  know  an  odd-looking  little  man  attached 
to  a  certain  railway-station,  whose  business 
it  is  when  a  train  comes  in  to  go  round  it 
with  a  large  box  of  a  yellow  concoction,  and 
supply  grease  to  the  wheels.  I  have  often 
looked  out  of  the  carriage-window  at  that 
odd  little  man,  and  thought  to  myself, 
"  Now  you  might  have  been  a  chief  justice." 
And  indeed  I  can  say  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  the  stuif  ultimately  converted  into 
cabinet  ministers  does  not  at  an  early  stage 
at  all  appreciably  dlfier  from  that  which 
never  becomes  more  than  country  parsons. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  human 
being  who  gratefully  receives  a  shilling,  and 
touches  his  cap  as  he  receives  it,  and  the 
human  being  whose  Income  is  paid  In  yearly 
or  half-yearly  sums,  and  to  whom  a  pecun- 
iary tip  would  appear  as  an  insult ;  yet  of 
course  that  great  gulf  is  the  result  of  train- 
ing alone.  John  Smith  the  laborer,  with 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  the  bishop  with 
eight  thousand  a  year,  had,  by  original  con- 
stitution, precisely  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
towards  that  much-sought  yet  much-abused 
reality  which  provides  the  means  of  life. 
Who  shall  reckon  up  by  what  millions  of 
slight  touches  from  the  hand  of  circum- 
stance, extending  over  many  years,  the  one 
man  is  gradually  formed  into  the  giving  of 
the  shilling,  and  the  other  man  Into  the  re- 
ceiving of  It  with  that  touch  of  his  hat  ? 
Who  shall  read  back  the  forming  influences 
at  work  since  the  days  in  the  cradle,  that 
gradually  formed  one  man  into  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  and  another  man  into  waiting  be- 
hind his  chair  ?  I  think  it  would  be  occa- 
sionally a  comfort  if  one  could  believe,  as 
American  planters  profess  to  believe  about 
^thelr  slaves,  that  there  is  an  original  and  es- 


sential difference  between  men ;  for  truly  the 
difference  in  their  positions  is  often  so  tre- 
mendous that  It  Is  painful  to  think  that  it 
is  the  self-same  clay  and  the  self-same  com- 
mon mind  that  are  promoted  to  dignity  and 
degraded  to  servitude.  And  if  you  some- 
times feel  that,  you  in  w'hose  favor  the  ar- 
rangement tends,  what  do  you  suppose  your 
servants  sometimes  think  upon  the  subject  ? 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  millions  of  Russia 
were  ready  to  grovel  before  their  Czar,  vdiile 
they  believed  that  he  was  "  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity."  But  in  countries  where  it 
is  quite  understood  that  every  man  is  just  as 
much  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  as  any 
other,  you  will  not  long  have  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  remember  Goldsmith's  noble 
lines,  which  Dr.  Johnson  never  could  read 
without  tears,  concerning  the  English  char- 
acter. Is  it  not  true  that  It  Is  just  because 
the  humble  but  Intelligent  Englishman  un- 
derstands distinctly  that  we  are  all  of  us 
People  oficliom  more  migJit  have  been  made^ 
that  he  has  "  learnt  to  venerate  himself  as 
man  !  "  And,  thinking  of  influences  which 
form  the  character,  there  Is  a  sad  reflection 
which  has  often  occurred  to  me.  It  Is,  that 
circumstances  often  develop  a  character 
which  it  is  hard  to  contemplate  without 
anger  and  disgust.  And  yet  in  many  such 
cases  it  is  rather  pity  that  Is  ^e.  The  more 
disgusting  the  character  formed  in  some 
men,  the  more  you  should  pity  them.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  do  that.  You  easily  pity  the 
man  whom  circumstances  have  made  poor 
and  miserable  ;  how  much  more  you  should 
pity  the  man  whom  circumstances  have  made 
bad.  You  pity  the  man  from  whom  some 
terrible  accident  has  taken  a  limb  or  a  hand  ; 
but  how  much  more  should  you  pity  the  man 
from  whom  the  influences  of  years  have 
taken  a  conscience  and  a  heart !  And  some- 
thing Is  to  be  said  for  even  the  most  un- 
amiable  and  worst  of  the  race.  No  doubt 
It  is  mainly  their  own  fault  that  they  are  so 
bad  ;  but  still  it  is  hard  work  to  be  always 
rowing  against  wand  and  tide,  and  some 
people  could  be  good  only  by  doing  that 
ceaselessly.  I  am  not  thinking  now  of  pi- 
rates and  pickpockets.  But  take  the  case 
of  a  sour,  backbiting,  malicious,  Avrong- 
headed,  lying  old  woman,  who  gives  her  life 
to  saying  disagreeable  things  and  making 
mischief  between  friends.  There  are  not 
many  mortals  with  whom  one  is  less  disposed 
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to  have  patience.  But  yet,  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  not  be  so  severe  in  what  you  think 
and  say  of  her.  You  do  not  know  the  phys- 
ical irritability  of  nerve  and  weakness  of 
constitution  which  that  poor  creature  may 
have  inherited  ;  you  do  not  know  the  singu- 
lar twist  of  mind  which  she  may  have  got 
from  nature  and  from  bad  and  unkind  treat- 
ment in  youth  ;  you  do  not  know  the  bitter- 
ness of  heart  she  has  felt  at  the  polite  snub- 
bings  and  ladylike  tortures  which  in  excellent 
society  are  often  the  share  of  the  poor 
and  the  dependent.  If  you  knew  all  these 
things,  you  would  bear  more  patiently  with 
my  friend  Miss  Limejuice ;  though  I  confess 
that  sometimes  you  would  find  it  uncom- 
monly hard  to  do  so. 

As  I  wrote  that  last  paragraph,  I  began 
dimly  to  fancy  that  somewhere  I  had  seen 
the  idea  which  is  its  subject  treated  by  an 
abler  hand  by  far  than  mine.  The  idea, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  not  suggested  to  me 
by  books,  but  by  what  I  have  seen  of  men 
and  women.  But  it  is  a  pleasent  thing  to 
find  that  a  thought  which  at  the  time  is 
strongly  impressing  one's  self,  has  impressed 
other  men.  And  a  modest  person,  who  knows 
very  nearly  what  his  humble  mark  is,  will 
be  quite  pleased  to  find  that  another  man 
has  not  only  anticipated  his  thoughts,  but 
has  expresse^J.  them  much  better  than  he 
could  have  done.  Yes,  let  me  turn  to  that 
incomparable  essay  of  John  Foster,  O71  a 
Marl's  icriting  Memoirs  of  Himself.  Here 
it  is : — 

"  Make  the  supposition  that  any  given 
number  of  persons,  a  hundred,  for  instance, 
taken  promiscuously,  should  be  able  to  write 
memoirs  of  themselves  so  clear  and  perfect 
as  to  explain,  to  your  discernment  at  least, 
the  entire  process  by  which  their  minds  have 
attained  their  present  state,  recounting  all 
the  most  impressive  circumstances.  If  they 
should  read  these  memoirs  to  you  in  suc- 
cession, while  your  benevolence,  and  the 
moral  principles  according  to  which  you  felt 
and  estimated,  \vere  kept  at  the  highest  pitch, 
you  would  often,  during  the  disclosure,  re- 
gret to  observe  how  many- things  may  be  the 
causes  of  irretrievable  mischief.  Why  is  the 
path  of  life,  you  would  say,  so  haunted  as  if 
with  evil  spirits  of  every  diversity  of  noxious 
agency,  some  of  which  may  patiently  accom- 
pany, or  others  of  which  may  suddenly  cross, 
the  unfortunate  wanderer  ?  And  you  would 
regret  to  observe  into  how  many  forms  of 


intellectual  and  moral  perversion  the  human 

mind  readily  yields  itself  to  be  modified. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

"  I  compassionate  you,  would,  in  a  very 
benevolent  hour,  be  your  language  to  the 
wealthy,  unfeeling  tyrant  of  a  family  and  a 
neighborhood,  who  seeks  in  the  overawed 
timidity  and  unretaliated  injuries  of  the  un- 
fortunate beings  within  his  power,  the  grati- 
fication that  should  have  been  sought  in  their 
affections.  Unless  you  had  brought  into  the 
world  some  extraordinary  refractoriness  to 
the  influence  of  evil,  the  process  that  you 
have  undergone  could  not  easily  fail  of  be- 
ing efficacious.  If  your  parents  idolized 
their  own  importance  in  their  son  so  much, 
that  they  never  opposed  your  inclinations 
themselves,  nor  permitted  it  to  be  done  by 
any  subject  to  their  authority  ;  if  the  hum- 
ble companion,  sometimes  summoned  to  the 
honor  of  amusing  you,  bore  your  caprices 
and  insolence  with  the  meekness  without 
which  he  had  lost  his  enviable  privilege  ;  if 
you  could  despoil  the  garden  of  some  name- 
less dependent  neighbor  of  the  carefully 
reared  flowers,  and  torment  his  little  dog  or 
cat,  without  his  daring  to  punish  you  or  to 
appeal  to  your  infatuated  parents  ;  if  aged 
men  addressed  you  in  a  submissive  tone,  and 
with  the  appellation  of  *  sir,'  and  their  aged 
wives  uttered  their  wonder  at  your  conde- 
scension, and  pushed  their  grandchildren 
away  from  around  the  fire  for  your  sake,  if 
you  happened,  though  with  the  strut  of  pert- 
ness,  and  your  hat  on  your  head,  to  enter 
one  of  their  cottages,  perhaps  to  express 
your  contempt  of  the  homely  dwelling,  fur- 
niture, and  fare  ;  if,  in  maturer  life,  you  as- 
sociated with  vile  persons,  who  would  fore- 
go the  contest  of  equality  to  be  your  alKes 
in  trampling  on  inferiors  ;  and  if,  both  then 
and  since,  you  have  been  sufi'ered  to  deem 
your  wealth  the  compendium  or  equivalent 
of  every  ability  and  every  good  quality — it 
would  indeed  be  immensely  strange  if  you 
had  not  become  in  due  time  the  miscreant, 
who  may  thank  the  power  of  the  laws  in  civ- 
ilized society  that  he  is  not  assaulted  with 
clubs  and  stones ;  to  whom  one  could  cord- 
ially wish  the  opportunity  and  the  conse- 
quences of  attempting  his  tyranny  among 
some  such  people  as  those  submissive  sons  of 
nature  in  the  forests  of  North  America ;  and 
whose  dependents  and  domestic  relatives  may 
be  almost  forgiven  when  they  shall  one  day 
rejoice  at  his  funeral." 

W^hat  do  you  think  of  that,  my  reader,  as 
a  specimen  of  embittered  eloquence  and  ner- 
vous pith?  It  is  something  to  read  massive 
and  energetic  sense,  in  days  wherein  mysti- 
cal twaddle,  and  subtlety  which  hopelessly 
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defies  all  logic,  are  sometimes  thought  ex- 
tremely fine,  if  they  are  set  out  in  a  style 
which  is  refined  into  mere  efi'eminacy. 

I  cherish  a  very  strong  conviction  (aa  has 
been  said)  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  edu- 
cated people,  happiness  is  a  grand  discipline 
for  bringing  out  what  is  amiable  and  excel- 
lent. You  understand,  of  course,  what  I 
mean  by  happiness.  We  ail  know,  of  course, 
that  light-heartedness  is  not  very  familiar  to 
grown-up  people,  who  are  doing  the  work  of 
life — who  feel  its  many  cares,  and  who  do 
not  forget  the  many  risks  which  hang  over 
it.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  is  suggested  to  the  minds  of  children, 
when  they  read,  at  the  end  of  a  tale,  con- 
cerning its  heroine  and  hero,  that  **  they 
lived  happily  ever  after."  No ;  we  don't 
look  for  that.  By  happiness,  I  mean  free- 
dom from  terrible  anxiety  and  from  pervad- 
ing dej)ression  of  spirits  :  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  filling  our  place  in  life  with  de- 
cent success  and  approbation  :  religious 
principle  and  character :  fair  physical  health 
throughout  the  family  ;  and  moderate  good 
temper  and  good  sense.  And  I  hold,  with 
Sydney  Smith,  and  with  that  keen  practical 
philosopher,  Becky  Sharpe,  that  happiness 
and  success  tend  very  greatly  to  make  peo- 
ple passably  good.  Well,  I  see  an  answer 
to  the  statement,  as  I  do  to  most  statements  ; 
but,  at  least,  the  beam  is  never  subjected  to 
the  strain  which  would  break  it.  I  have 
seen  tbe  gradual  working  of  what  I  call  hap- 
piness and  success  in  ameliorating  charac- 
ter. I  have  known  a  man  who,  by  necessity, 
by  the  pressure  of  poverty,  was  driven  to 
write  for  the  magazines :  a  kind  of  work  for 
which  he  had  no  special  talent  or  liking,  and 
which  he  had  never  intended  to  attempt. 
There  was  no  more  miserable,  nervous,  anx- 
ious, disappointed  being  on  earth  than  he 
was  when  he  began  his  writing  for  the  press. 
And  sure  enough  his  articles  were  bitter  and 
ill-set  to  a  high  degree.  They  were  thor- 
oughly ill-natured  and  bad.  They  were  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  cleverness ;  but  they  were 
the  sour  products  of  a  soured  nature.  But 
that  man  gradually  got  into  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances :  and  with  equal  step  with  his  lot 
the  tone  of  his  writings  mended  ;  till  as  a 
writer  he  became  conspicuous  for  the  health- 
ful, cheerful,  and  kindly  nature  of  all  he  pro- 
duced. I  remember  seeing  a  portrait  of  an 
eminent  author,  taken  a  good  many  years 


ago,  at  a  time  when  he  was  struggling  into 
notice,  and  when  he  was  being  very  severely 
handled  by  the  critics.  That  portrait  was 
really  truculent  of  aspect.  It  was  sour  and 
even  ferocious-looking.  Years  afterwards  I 
saw  that  author,  at  a  time  when  he  had  at- 
tained vast  success,  and  was  universally  rec- 
ognized as  a  great  man.  How  improved 
that  face !  All  the  savage  lines  were  gone  : 
the  bitter  look  was  gone  :  the  great  man 
looked  quite  genial  and  amiable.  And  I 
came  to  know  that  he  was  really  all  he  looked. 
Bitter  judgments  of  men,  imputations  of  evil 
motives,  disbelief  in  any  thing  noble  or  gen- 
erous, a  disposition  to  repeat  tales  to  the 
prejudice  of  others,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness, — all  these  things  may 
possibly  come  out  of  a  bad  heart ;  but  they 
certainly  came  out  of  a  miserable  one.  The 
happier  any  human  being  is,  the  better  and 
more  kindly  he  thinks  of  all.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  always  worried,  whose  means  are  un- 
certain, whose  home  is  uncomfortable,  whose 
nerves  are  rasped  by  some  kind  friend  who 
daily  repeats  and  enlarges  upon  every  thing 
disagreeable  for  him  to  hear :  it  is  he  who 
thinks  hardly  of  the  character  and  prospects 
of  humankind,  and  who  believes  in  the  es- 
sential and  unimprovable  badness  of  tbe 
race. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  formation  of 
character :  it  pretends  to  nothing  like  com- 
pleteness. If  this  essay  were  to  extend  to  a 
volume  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  I  might  be  able  to  set  out  and  discuss, 
in  something  like  a  full  and  orderly  fashion, 
the  influences  under  which  human  beings 
grow  up,  and  the  way  in  which  to  make  the 
best  of  the  best  of  these  influences,  and  to 
evade  or  neutralize  the  worst.  And  if,  after 
great  thought  and  labor,  I  had  produced 
such  a  volume,  I  am  well  aware  that  nobody 
would  read  it.  So  I  prefer  to  briefly  glance 
at  a  few  aspects  of  a  great  subject  just  as 
they  present  themselves,  leaving  the  com- 
plete discussion  of  it  to  solid  individuals  with 
more  leisure  at  their  command. 

Physically,  no  man  is  made  the  most  of. 
Look  at  an  acrobat  or  a  boxer  :  there  is  what 
your  limbs  might  have  been  made  for  strength 
and  agility.  Tliat  is  the  potential  which  is 
in  human  nature  in  these  respects.  I  never 
witnessed  a  prize-fight,  and  assuredly  I  nevei 
will  witness  one :  but  I  am  told  that  when 
the  champions  appear  in  the  ring,  stripped 
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for  the  combat  (however  bestial  and  black- 
guard-looking their  countenances  may  be), 
the  clearness  and  beauty  of  their  skin  testify 
that  by  skilful  physical  discipline  a  great  deal 
more  may  be  made  of  that  human  hide  than 
is  usually  made  of  it.  Then  if  you  wish  to 
see  what  may  be  made  of  the  human  mus- 
cles as  regards  rapid  dexterity,  look  at  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  or  at  an  Indian  jug- 
gler. I  am  very  far  indeed  from  saying  or 
thinking  that  this  peculiar  pre-eminence  is 
worth  the  pains  it  must  cost  to  acquire  it. 
Not  that  I  have  a  word  to  say  against  the 
man  who  maintains  his  children  by  bringing 
some  one  faculty  of  the  body  to  absolute  per- 
fection :  I  am  ready  even  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  very  right  and  fit  thing  that  one  man  in 
five  or  six  millions  should  devote  his  life  to 
showing  the  very  utmost  that  can  be  made 
of  the  human  fingers,  or  the  human  muscu- 
lar system  as  a  whole :  it  is  fit  that  a  rare 
man  here  and  there  should  cultivate  some 
accomplishment  to  a  perfection  that  looks 
magical,  just  as  it  is  fit  that  a  man  here  and 
there  should  live  in  a  house  that  cost  a  mil- 
lion of  pounds  to  build,  and  round  which  a 
wide  tract  of  country  shows  what  may  be 
made  of  trees  and  fields  where  unlimited 
wealth  and  exquisite  taste  have  done  their 
best  to  improve  nature  to  the  fairest  forms 
of  which  it  is  capable.  But  even  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  all 
human  beings  should  live  in  dwellings  like 
Hamilton  Palace  or  Arundel  Castle  ;  and  it 
would  serve  no  good  end  at  all,  certainly  no 
end  worth  the  cost,  to  have  all  educated  men 
muscular  as  Tom  Sayers,  or  swift  of  hand  as 
Robert  Houdin.  Practical  efficiency  is  what 
is  wanted  for  the  business  of  this  world,  not 
absolute  perfection  :  life  is  too  short  to  al- 
low any  but  exceptional  individuals,  few  and 
far  between,  to  acquire  the  power  of  playing 
at  rackets  as  well  as  rackets  can  possibly  be 
played.  We  are  obliged  to  have  a  great 
number  of  irons  in  the  fire  :  it  is  needful  that 
we  should  do  decently  well  a  great  number 
of  things ;  and  we  must  not  devote  ourselves 
to  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
And  accordingly,  though  we  may  desire  to 
be  reasonably  muscular  and  reasonably  ac- 
tive, it  will  not  disturb  us  to  think  that  in 
both  these  respects  we  are  people  of  whom 
more  might  have  been  made.  It  may  here 
be  said  that  probably  there  is  hardly  an  in- 
fluence which  tends  so  powerfully  to  produce 


extreme  self-complacency  as  the  conviction 
that  as  regards  some  one  physical  accom- 
plishment, one  is  a  person  of  whom  more 
could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  think  that  you  stand  decidedly 
ahead  of  all  mankind  :  that  Eclipse  is  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere  ;  even  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  up  six  balls  at  once,  or  of  noting 
and  remembering  twenty  difi'erent  objects  in 
a  shop  window  as  you  walk  past  it  at  five 
miles  an  hour.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  beheld 
a  human  being  whose  aspect  was  of  such  un- 
utterable pride,  as  a  man  I  lately  saw  play- 
ing the  drum  as  one  of  a  certain  splendid 
military  band.  He  was  playing  in  a  piece 
in  which  the  drum  music  was  very  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  even  an  unskilled  observer  could 
remark  that  his  playing  was  absolute  perfec- 
tion. He  had  the  thorough  mastery  of  his 
instrument.  He  did  the  most  difficult  things 
not  only  with  admirable  precision,  but  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  efibrt.  He  was 
a  great  tall  fellow :  and  it  was  really  a  fine 
sight  to  see  him  standing  very  upright,  and 
immovable  save  as  to  his  arms,  looking  fix- 
edly into  distance,  and  his  bosom  swelling 
with  the  lofty  belief  that  out  of  four  or  five 
thousand  persons  who  were  present,  there 
was  not  one  who,  to  save  his  life,  could  have 
done  what  he  was  doing  so  easily. 

So  much  of  physical  dexterity.  As  for 
physical  grace,  it  will  be  admitted  that  in 
that  respect  more  might  be  made  of  most 
human  beings.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
are  ugly  and  awkward  naturally,  but  that 
they  are  ugly  and  awkward  artificially.  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  earlier  writings  was 
accustomed  to  maintain  that  just  as  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  cultivate  his  mental  powers, 
so  is  it  his  duty  to  cultivate  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance. And  doubtless,  all  the  gifts  of 
nature  are  talents  committed  to  us  to  be 
improved :  they  are  things  entrusted  to  us 
to  make  the  best  of.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
fix  the  point  at  which  the  care  of  personal 
appearance  in  man  or  woman  becomes  ex- 
cessive. It  does  so  unquestionably  when  it 
engrosses  the  mind  to  the  neglect  of  more 
important  things.  But  I  suppose  that  all 
reasonable  people  now  believe  that  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  fresh- 
ness, and  neatness,  is  a  Christian  duty. 
The  days  are  past  almost  everywhere  in 
which  piety  was  held  as  associated  with  dirt. 
Nobody  would  mention  now  as  a  proof  how 
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saintly  a  human  being  was,  that  (for  the 
love  of  God)  he  had  never  washed  his  face 
or  brushed  his  hair  for  thirty  years.  And 
even  scrupulous  neatness  need  bring  with 
it  no  suspicion  of  puppyism.  The  most 
trim  and  tidy  of  old  men  was  good  John 
Wesley ;  and  he  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
all  who  saw  him  the  notion  of  a  man  whose 
treasure  was  laid  up  beyond  this  world,  quite 
as  much  as  if  he  had  dressed  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  make  himself  an  object  of  ridicule, 
or  as  if  he  had  foresworn  the  use  of  soap. 
Some  people  fancy  that  slovenliness  of  at- 
tire indicates  a  mind  above  petty  details.  I 
have  seen  an  eminent  preacher  ascend  the 
pulpit,  with  his  bands  hanging  over  his 
right  shoulder,  his  gown  apparently  put  on 
by  being  dropped  upon  him  from  the  vestry 
ceiling,  and  his  hair  apparently  unbrushed 
for  several  weeks.  There  was  no  suspicion 
of  affectation  about  that  good  man ;  yet  I 
regarded  his  untidiness  as  a  defect  and  not 
as  an  excellence.  He  gave  a  most  eloquent 
sermon ;  yet  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  lofty  mind  that  treated  so  ad- 
mirably some  of  the  grandest  realities  of 
life  and  of  immortality,  been  able  to  address 
itself  a  little  to  the  care  of  lesser  things.  I 
confess  that  when  I  heard  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  preach,  I  thought  the  effect  of  his 
sermon  was  increased  by  the  decorous  and 
careful  fashion  in  which  he  was  arrayed  in 
his  robes.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  grace  of  the  human  aspect  may  be  in  no 
small  measure  enhanced  by  bestowing  a  lit- 
tle pains  upon  it.  You,  youthful  matron, 
■when  you  take  your  little  children  to  have 
their  photographs  taken,  and  when  their 
nurse  in  contemplation  of  that  event  attired 
them  in  their  most  tasteful  dresses,  and  ar- 
ranged their  hair  in  its  prettiest  curls,  you 
know  that  the  little  things  looked  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  do  on  common  days.  It 
is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  Jjeauty  when  una- 
dorned is  adorned  the  most.  For  that  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  a  pretty  young  woman, 
in  the  matter  of  physical  appearance,  is  a 
person  of  whom  no  more  can  be  made. 
JNow  taste  and  skill  can  make  more  of  al- 
most any  thing.  And  you  will  set  down 
Thomson's  lines  as  flatly  opposed  to  fact, 
when  your  lively  young  cousin  walks  into 
your  room  to  let  you  see  her  before  she  goes 
out  to  an  evening  party ;  and  when  you 
compare  that  radiant  vision,  in  her  robes  of 


misty  texture,  and  with  hair  arranged  in 
folds  the  most  complicated, — wreathed  and 
satin-shoed, — with  the  homely  figure  that 
took  a  walk  with  you  that  afternoon,  russet- 
gowned,  tartan-plaided,  and  shod  with  ser- 
viceable boots  for  tramping  through  coun- 
try mud.  One  does  not  think  of  loveliness 
in  the  case  of  men,  because  they  have  not 
got  any :  but  their  aspect,  such  as  it  is,  is 
mainly  made  by  th^ir  tailors.  And  it  is  a 
lamentable  thought,  how  very  ill  the  clothes 
of  most  men  are  made.  I  think  that  the 
art  of  draping  the  male  human  body  has 
been  brought  to  much  less  excellence  by  the 
mass  of  those  who  practise  it,  than  any 
other  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts. 
Tailors,  even  in  great  cities,  are  generally 
extremely  bad.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  pro- 
viding of  the  human  frame  with  decent  and 
well-fitting  garments  is  so  very  difficult  a 
thing,  that  (save  by  a  great  genius  here  and 
there)  it  can  be  no  more  than  approximated 
to.  As  for  tailors  in  little  country  villages, 
their  power  of  distorting  and  disfiguring  is 
wonderful.  When  I  used  to  be  a  country 
clergyman,  I  remember  how,  when  I  went 
to  the  funeral  of  some  simple  rustic,  I  was 
filled  with  surprise  to  see  the  tall,  strapping, 
fine  young  country  lads,  arrayed  in  their 
black  suits.  What  awkward  figures  they 
looked  in  those  unwonted  garments  !  How 
different  from  their  easy,  natural  appearance 
in  their  e very-day  fustian  !  Here  you  would 
see  a  young  fellow,  with  a  coat  whose  huge 
collar  covered  half  his  head  when  you  looked 
at  him  from  behind ;  a  very  common  thing 
was  to  have  sleeves  which  entirely  concealed 
the  hands  :  and  the  wrinkled  and  baggy  as- 
pect of  the  whole  suits  could  be  imagined 
only  by  such  as  have  seen  them.  It  may  be 
remarked  here,  that  those  strong  couiltry 
lads  were  in  another  respect  people  of  whom 
more  might  have  been  physically  made. 
Oh,  for  a  drill-sergeant  to  teach  them  to 
stand  upright,  and  to  turn  out  their  toes  ; 
and  to  get  rid  of  that  slouching,  hulking 
gait  which  gives  such  a  look  of  clumsiness 
and  stupidity !  If  you  could  but  have  the  well- 
developed  muscles  and  the  fresh  complexion 
of  the  country,  with  the  smartness  and  alert- 
ness of  the  town  !  You  have  there  the  rough 
material  of  which  a  vast  deal  may  be  made ; 
you  have  the  water-worn  pebble  which  will 
take  on  a  beautiful  polish.  Take  from  the 
moorland  cottage  the  shepherd  lad  of  six- 
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teen  ;  send  him  to  a  Scotch  college  for  four 
years  ;  let  him  be  tutor  in  a  good  family  for 
a  year  or  two  ;  and — if  he  be  an  observant 
fellow — you  will  find  in  him  the  quiet,  self- 
possessed  air  and  the  easy  address  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  seen  the  world.  And  it 
is  ciirious  to  see  one  brother  of  a  family 
thus  educated  and  polished  into  refinement, 
while  the  other  three  or  four,  remaining  in 
their  father's  simple  lot,  retain  its  rough 
manners  and  its  unsophisticated  feelings. 
"Well,  look  at  the  man  who  has  been  made  a 
gentleman,  probably  by  the  hard  labor  and 
sore  self-denial  of  the  others ;  and  see  in 
him  what  each  of  the  others  might  have 
been !  Look  with  respect  on  the  diamond 
which  needed  only  to  be  polished.  Rever- 
ence the  undeveloped  potential  which  cir- 
cumstances have  held  down.  Look  with  in- 
terest on  these  people  of  whom  more  might 
have  been  made ! 

Such  a  sight  as  this  sometimes  sets  us 
thinking  how  many  germs  of  excellence  are 
in  this  world  turned  to  no  account.  You  see 
the  polished  diamond  and  the  rough  one 
side  by  side.  It  is  too  late  now ;  but  the 
dull,  colorless  pebble  might  have  been  the 
bright,  glancing  gem.  And  you  may  pol- 
ish the  material  diamond  at  any  time  ;  but 
if  you  miss  your  season  in  the  case  of  the 
human  one,  the  loss  can  never  be  repaired. 
The  bumpkin  who  is  a  bumpkin  at  thirty, 
must  remain  a  bumpkin  to  threescore  and 
ten.  But  another  thing  that  makes  us  think 
how  many  fair  possibilities  are  lost,  is  to 
remark  the  fortuitous  way  in  which  great 
things  have  often  been  done  ;  and  done  by 
people  who  never  dreamt  that  they  had  in 
them  the  powder  to  do  any  thing  particular. 
These  cases,  one  cannot  but  think,  are  sam- 
ples of  millions  more.  There  have  been 
very  popular  writers  who  were  brought  out 
by  mere  accident.  They  did  not  know  what 
precious  vein  of  thought  they  had  at  com- 
mand, till  they  stumbled  upon  it  as  if  by 
chance,  like  the  Indian  at  the  mines  of 
Potosi.  It  is  not  much  that  we  know  of 
Shakspeare,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
in  patching  up  old  plays  for  acting  that  he 
discovered  within  himself  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing that  which  men  will  not  easily  let 
die.  When  a  young  military  man,  disheart- 
ened with  the  service,  sought  for  an  appoint- 
ment as  an  Irish  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
and  was  sadly  disappointed  because  he  did 


not  get  it,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  as  little 
idea  as  any  one  else  had  that  he  possessed 
that  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  Avar  which 
was  to  make  him  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
And  when  a  young  mathematician,  entirely 
devoid  of  ambition,  desired  to  settle  quietly 
down,  and  devote  all  his  life  to  that  unex- 
citing study,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
a  person  of  whom  more  was  to  be  made ; — 
who  was  to  grow  into  the  great  Emperor 
Napoleon.  I  had  other  instances  in  my 
mind,  but  after  these  last  it  is  needless  to 
mention  them.  But  such  cases  suggest  to 
us  that  there  may  have  been  many  Folletts 
who  never  held  a  brief,  many  Keans  who 
never  acted  but  in  barns,  many  Vandyks 
who  never  earned  more  than  sixpence  a  day, 
many  Goldsmiths  who  never  were  better  than 
penny-a-liners,  many  Michaels  who  never 
built  their  St.  Peter's ;  and,  perhaps,  a 
Shakspeare  who  held  horses  at  the  theatre 
door  for  pence,  as  the  Shakspeare  we  know 
of  did,  and  who  stopped  there. 

Let  it  here  be  suggested,  that  it  is  highly 
illogical  to  conclude  that  you  are  yourself  a 
person  of  whom  a  great  deal  more  might 
have  been  made  merely  because  you  are  a 
person  of  whom  it  is  the  fact  that  very  little 
has  actually  been  made.  This  suggestion 
may  appear  a  truism  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
simple  truths  of  which  we  all  need  to  be  oc- 
casionally reminded.  After  all,  the  great 
test  of  what  a  man  can  do,  must  be  what  a 
man  does.  But  there  are  folk  w'ho  live  on 
the  reputation  of  being  pebbles  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  high  polish,  though  from 
circumstances  they  did  not  choose  to  be  pol- 
ished. There  are  people  who  stand  high  in 
general  estimation  on  the  ground  of  what 
they  might  have  done  if  they  Jiad  liked. 
You  will  find  students  who  took  no  honors 
at  the  university,  but  who  endeavor  to  im- 
press their  friends  with  the  notion  that  if 
they  had  chosen  they  could  have  attained  to 
unexampled  eminence.  And  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  there  are  great  powers  that  run  to 
waste.  There  have  been  men  whose  doings, 
splendid  as  they  were,  were  no  more  than  a 
hint  of  how  much  more  they  could  have  done. 
In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Coleridge,  you  see 
how  the  lack  of  steady  industry,  and  of  all 
sense  of  responsibility,  abated  the  tangible 
result  of  the  noble  intellect  God  gave  him. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  the  case  of  or- 
dinary people,  you  need  not  give   a  man 
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credit  for  the  possession  of  any  powers  be- 
yond those  which  he  has  actually  exhibited. 
If  a  boy  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  it  is 
probably  because  he  could  not  attain  its  top. 
My  friend  Mr.  Snarling  thinks  he  can  write 
much  better  articles  than  those  which  ap- 
pear in  Frasefs  Magazine ;  but  as  he  has 
not  done  so,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  achievement.  But  you  can 
see  that  this  principle  of  estimating  people's 
abilities  not  by  what  they  have  done,  but  by 
what  they  think  they  could  do,  will  be  much 
approved  by  persons  who  are  stupid,  and 
at  the  same  time  conceited.  It  is  a  pleasing 
arrangement  that  every  man  should  fix  his 
own  mental  mark,  and  hold  by  his  estimate 
of  himself.  And  then,  never  measuring  his 
strength  with  others,  he  can  suppose  that  he 
could  have  beaten  them  if  he  had  tried. 

Yes,  we  are  all  mainly  fashioned  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  had  the  circumstances 
been  more  propitious,  they  might  have  made 
a  great  deal  more  of  us.  You  sometimes 
think,  middle-aged  man,  who  never  have 
passed  the  limits  of  Britain,  what  an  effect 
might  have  been  produced  upon  your  views 
and  character  by  foreign  travel.  You  think 
what  an  indefinite  expansion  of  mind  it 
might  have  caused ;  how  many  narrow  prej- 
udices it  might  have  rubbed  away ;  how 
much  wiser  and  better  a  man  it  might  have 
made  you.  Or  more  society  and  wider  read- 
ing in  your  early  youth  might  have  improved 
you ;  might  have  taken  away  the  shyness 
and  the  intrusive  individuality  which  you 
sometimes  feel  painfully  ;  might  have  called 
out  one  cannot  say  what  of  greater  confi- 
dence and  larger  sympathy.  How  very  lit- 
tle, you  think  to  yourself,  you  have  seen  and 
known  !  While  others  skim  great  libraries, 
you  read  the  same  few  books  over  and  over; 
while  others  come  to  know  many  lands  and 
cities,  and  the  faces  and  ways  of  many  men, 
you  look,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  few 
square  miles  of  this  world,  and  you  have  to 
form  your  notion  of  human  nature  from  the 
study  of  but  few  human  beings,  and  these 
very  commonplace.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 
It  is  not  so  certain  that  more  would  have 
been  made  of  you  if  you  had  enjoyed  what 
might  seem  greater  advantages.  Perhaps 
you  learned  more  by  studying  the  little 
field  before  you  earnestly  and  long,  than 
you  would  have  learned  if  you  had  bestowed 
a  cursory  glance  upon  fields  more  extensive 


by  far.  Perhaps  there  was  compensation  for 
the  fewness  of  the  cases  you  had  to  observe, 
in  the  keenness  with  which  you  were  able  to 
observe  them.  Perhaps  the  Great  Disposer 
saw  that  in  your  case  the  pebble  got  nearly 
all  the  polishing  it  would  stand ;  the  man 
nearly  all  the  chances  he  could  improve. 

If  there  be  soundness  and  justice  in  this 
suggestion,  it  may  afibrd  consolation  to  a 
considerable  class  of  men  and  women.  I 
mean  those  people  who,  feeling  within  thenv- 
selves  many  defects  of  character,  and  dis- 
cerning in  their  outward  lot  much  which 
they  would  wish  other  than  it  is,  are  ready 
to  think  that  some  one  thing  would  have 
put  them  right ;  that  some  one  thing  would 
put  them  right  even  yet ;  but  something 
which  they  have  hopelessly  missed,  some- 
thing which  can  never  be.  There  was  just 
one  testing  event,  which  stood  between 
them  and  their  being  made  a  vast  deal  more 
of.  They  would  have  been  far  better  and 
far  happier,  they  think,  had  some  single 
malign  influence  been  kept  away  which  has 
darkened  all  their  life  j  or  had  some  single 
blessing  been  given  which  would  have  made 
it  happy.  K  you  had  got  such  a  parish 
which  you  did  not  get ;  if  you  had  married 
such  a  woman  ;  if  your  little  child  had  not 
died  J  if  you  had  always  the  society  and 
sympathy  of  such  an  energetic  and  hopeful 
friend  ;  if  the  scenery  round  your  dwelling 
were  of  a  different  character ;  if  the  neigh- 
boring town  were  four  miles  off  instead  of 
fifteen  j  if  any  one  of  these  circumstances 
had  been  altered,  what  a  different  man  you 
might  have  been  !  Probably  many  people, 
even  of  middle  age,  conscious  that  the  mani- 
fold cares  and  worries  of  life  forbid  that  it 
should  be  evenly  joyous,  do  yet  cherish,  at 
the  bottom  of  their  heart,  some  vague  yet 
rooted  fancy,  that  if  but  one  thing  weie 
given  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts,  or 
one  care  removed  forever,  they  would  be 
perfectly  happy,  even  here.  Perhaps  you 
overrate  the  effect  which  would  have  been 
produced  on  your  character  by  such  a  single 
cause.  It  might  not  have  made  you  much 
better ;  it  might  not  even  have  made  you 
very  different.  And  assuredly  you  are  wrong 
in  fancying  that  any  such  single  thing  could 
have  made  you  happy;  that  is,  entirely 
happy.  Nothing  in  this  world  could  ever 
make  you  that.  It  is  not  God's  purpose 
that  we    should    be   entirely   happy   here. 
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"  This  is  not  our  rest."  The  day  will  never 
come  which  will  not  bring  its  worry.  And 
the  possibility  of  terrible  misfortune  and 
sorrow  hangs  ove/  all.  There  is  but  One 
Place  where  we  shall  be  right ;  and  that  is 
far  away. 

Yes,  more  might  have  been  made  of  all  of 
us ;  probably,  in  the  case  of  most,  not  much 
more  loill  be  made  in  this  world.  We  are 
now,  if  we  have  reached  middle  life,  very 
much  what  we  shall  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  We  shall  not,  in  this  world,  be 
much  better ;  let  us  humbly  trust  that  we 
shall  not  be  worse.  Yet,  if  there  be  an  un- 
definable  sadness  in  looking  at  the  marred 
material  of  which  so  much  more  might  have 
been  made,  there  is  a  sublime  hopefulness 
in  the  contemplation  of  material,  bodily  and 
mental,  of  which  a  great  deal  more  and  bet- 
ter will  certainly  yet  be  made.  Not  much 
more  may  be  made  of  any  of  us  in  life  ;  but 
who  shall  estimate  what  may  be  made  of  us 
in  immortality  ?  Think  of  a  "  spiritual 
body  ;  "  think  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  happy 
soul!     I  thought    of   this   on  a    beautiful 


evening  of  this  summer,  walking  with  a 
much  valued  friend  through  a  certain  grand 
ducal  domain.  In  front  of  a  noble  sepul- 
chre, where  is  laid  up  much  aristocratic  dust, 
there  are  sculptured  by  some  great  artist, 
three  colossal  faces,  which  are  meant  to 
represent  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality.  It 
was  easy  to  represent  Death :  the  face  was 
one  of  solemn  rest,  with  closed  eyes ;  and 
the  sculptor's  skill  was  mainly  shown  in 
distinguishing  Life  from  Immortality.  And 
he  had  done  it  well.  There  was  Life,  a  care- 
worn, anxious,  weary  face,  that  seemed  to 
look  at  you  earnestly,  and  with  a  vague  in- 
quiry for  something — the  something  that  is 
lacking  in  all  things  here.  And  there  was 
Immortality  ;  lifelike,  but  oh  !  how  different 
from  mortal  Life  !  There  was  the  beautiful 
face ;  calm,  satisfiedj  self-possessed,  sub- 
lime ;  and  with  eyes  looking  far  away.  I 
see  it  yet,  the  crimson  sunset  warming  the 
gray  stone  ;  and  a  great  hawthorn  tree, 
covered  with  blossoms,  standing  by.  Yes, 
there  was  Immortality ;  and  you  felt  as  you, 
looked  at  it,  that  it  was  more  made  of 
LIFE !  A.  K.  H.  B. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  by  placing  near 
the  flame  of  ordinary  gas-burners  a  receptacle 
containing  coal  naphtha,  and  allowing  the  gas 
to  pass  tlnough  this,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
is  much  increased. 

It  is  further  stated  that  by  the  use  of  this  pro- 
cess a  saving  of  one-half  may  be  made  in  the 
expense  of  lighting  by  gas.  To  test  the  accu- 
racy of  this  assertion,  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  in  London,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Moorgate  Street 
was  selected  for  the  trial,  there  being  in  it  few 
shops,  and  only  one  or  two  private  lamps.  The 
lamps  experimented  on  were  twelve  in  number, 
six  upon  the  western  side,  fitted  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  burners,  and  consuming,  upon  the 
average,  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  an  hour;  and  six 
upon  the  eastern  side  fitted  with  burners  having 
attached  to  them  the  newly-invented  apparatus, 


and  consuming  two  and  a  half  cubic  feet  an 
hour.  The  experiment  extended  over  thirty 
nights.  The  burners  without  the  apparatus 
consumed  about  4*39  cubic  feet  per  hour  ;  while 
the  burners  with  the  apparatus  consumed  only 
2*09  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The  district  inspector 
of  the  commission,  who  saw  the  lamps  nightly, 
reported  that  the  light  given  was  perfectly  equal. 
The  engineer  of  the  commission,  who  princi- 
pally conducted  the  experiments,  is,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  lights  are  not  equal  in 
density.  He  states  that  three  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
carburetted  by  means  of  the  naphtha,  are  equal 
to  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  not  carburetted. 

According  to  this  assumption  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  each  lamp  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  process  will  be  20s.  per  year,  and  the  an- 
nual saving  in  the  city  will  be  j£2,825. — London 
Review. 
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From  Bluckwoocrs  !ilagazine. 
CHRONICLES   OF   CARLINGFORD  :  THE 
DOCTOR'S  FAMILY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Young  Dr.  Rider  lived  in  the  new  quar- 
ter of  Carlingford :  had  he  aimed  at  a  repu- 
tation in  society,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
done  a  more  foolish  thing;  but  such  was 
not  his  leading  motive.  The  young  man, 
being  but  young,  aimed  at  a  practice.  He 
was  not  particular  in  the  mean  time  as  to 
the  streets  in  which  his  patients  dwelt.  A 
new  house,  gazing  with  all  its  windows  over 
a  brick  field,  was  as  interesting  to  the  young 
surgeon  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  those  exclu- 
sive houses  in  Grange  Lane,  where  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Carlingford  lived  retired  within 
their  garden  walls.  His  own  establishment, 
though  sufficiently  comfortable,  was  of  a 
kind  utterly  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
fined community.  A  corner  house,  with  a 
surgery  round  the  corner,  throwing  the  gleam 
of  its  red  lamp  over  all  that  chaotic  district 
of  half-formed  streets  and  full-developed 
brick  fields,  with  its  night-bell  prominent, 
and  young  E-ider's  name  on  a  staring  brass 
plate,  with  mysterious  initials  after  it. 
M.R.C.S.  the  unhappy  young  man  had  been 
seduced  to  put  after  his  name  upon  that 
brass  plate,  though  he  was  really  Dr.  Rider, 
a  physician,  if  not  an  experienced  one. 
Friends  had  advised  him  that  in  such  dis- 
tricts people  were  afraid  of  physicians,  asso- 
ciating only  with  dread  adumbrations  of  a 
guinea  a  visit  that  mis-comprehended  name  ; 
so,  with  a  pang,  the  young  surgeon  had  put 
his  degree  in  his  pocket,  and  put  up  with 
the  inferior  distinction.  Of  course.  Dr. 
Majoribanks  had  all  the  patronage  of  Grange 
Lane.  The  great  people  were  infatuated 
about  that  snuffy  old  Scotchman — a  man  be- 
hind his  day,  who  had  rusted  and  grown  old 
among  the  soft  diseases  of  Carlingford,  where 
sharp  practice  was  so  seldom  necessary ;  and 
no  opening  appeared  for  young  Rider  except 
in  the  new  district,  in  the  smug  corner  house, 
with  the  surgery  and  the  red  lamp,  and 
M.R.C.S.  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  door. 

If  you  can  imagine  that  the  young  man 
bowed  his  spirit  to  do  this  without  a  strug- 
gle, you  do  the  poor  young  fellow  injustice. 
He  had  been  hard  enough  put  to  it  at  divers 
periods  of  his  life.  Ambition  had  not  been 
possible  for  him  either  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other.    Some  people  said  he  had  a  vulgar 


mind  when  he  subsided  into  that  house  j 
other  people  declared  him  a  shabby  fellow 
when  he  found  out,  after  the  hardest  night's 
thought  he  ever  went  through  in  his  life, 
that  he  durst  not  ask  Bessie  Christian  to 
marry  him.  You  don't  suppose  that  he  did 
not  know  in  his  secret  heart,  and  feel  tin- 
gling through  every  vein,  those  words  which 
nobody  ever  said  to  his  face  ?  But  he  could 
not  help  it.  He  could  only  make  an  indig- 
nant gulp  of  his  resentment  and  shame, 
which  were  shame  and  resentment  at  him- 
self for  wanting  the  courage  to  dare  every 
thing,  as  well  as  at  other  people  for  finding 
him  out,  and  go  on  with  his  work  as  he  best 
could.  He  was  not  a  hero  nor  a  martyr; 
men  made  of  that  stufi"  have  large  compen- 
sations. He  was  an  ordinary  individual, 
with  no  sublimity  in  him,  and  no  compensa- 
tion to  speak  of  for  his  sufferings — no  con- 
sciousness of  lofty  right-doing,  or  of  a  course 
of  action  superior  to  the  world. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  go  up- stairs 
and  see  for  yourself  what  was  the  skeleton 
Edward  Rider's   cupboard,  rather  than 


m 


have  it  described  to  you.  His  drag  came  to 
the  door  an  hour  ago,  and  he  went  off  with 
care  sitting  behind  him,  and  a  certain  angry 
pang  aching  in  his  heart,  which  perhaps  Bes- 
sie Christian's  wedding-veil,  seen  far  off  in 
church  yesterday,  might  have  something  to 
do  with.  His  looks  were  rather  black  as 
he  twitched  the  reins  out  of  his  little  groom's 
hands,  and  went  off  at  a  startling  pace, 
which  was  almost  the  only  consolation  the 
young  fellow  had.  Now  that  ho  is  certainly 
gone,  and  the  coast  clear,  we  may  go  up- 
stairs. It  is  true  he  all  but  kicked  the  cu- 
rate down  for  taking  a  similar  liberty,  but 
we  who  are  less  visible  may  venture  while 
he  is  away. 

Tliis  skeleton  is  not  in  a  cupboard.  It  is 
in  an  up-stairs  room,  comfortable  enough, 
but  heated,  close,  unwholesome — a  place 
from  which,  even  when  the  window  is  open, 
the  fresh  air  seems  shut  out.  There  is  no 
fresh  air  nor  current  of  life  in  this  stifling 
place.  There  is  a  fire,  though  it  is  not  cold 
— a  sofa  near  the  fire — a  sickening  heavy 
smell  of  abiding  tobacco — not  light  whiffs 
of  smoke,  such  as  accompany  a  man's  laborS) 
but  a  dead  pall  of  idle  heavy  vapor  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  a  man  stretched  lazily  on 
]  the  sofa,  with  his  pipe  laid  on  the  table  be- 
I  side  him,  and  a  book  in  his  soft,  boneless, 
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nerveless  hands.  A  large  man,  interpene- 
trated with  smoke  and  idleness  and  a  certain 
dreary  sodden  dissipation,  heated  yet  un- 
excited,  reading  a  novel  he  has  read  half  a 
dozen  times  before.  He  turns  his  bemused 
eyes  to  the  door  when  his  invisible  visitors 
enter.  He  fancies  he  hears  some  one  com- 
ing, but  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  rise  and 
see  who  is  there — so,  instead  of  that  exer- 
tion, he  takes  up  his  pipe,  knocks  the  ashes 
out  of  it  upon  his  book,  fills  it  with  coarse 
tobacco,  and  stretches  his  long  arm  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  sofa  for  a  light.  His  feet 
are  in  slippers,  his  person  clothed  in  a  greasy 
old  coat,  his  linen  soiled  and  untidy.  That 
is  the  skeleton  in  young  Hider's  house. 

The  servants,  you  may  be  sure,  knew  all 
about  this  unwelcome  visitor.  They  went 
with  bottles  and  jugs  secretly  to  bring  him 
what  he  wanted  ;  they  went  to  the  circulat- 
ing library  for  him ;  they  let  him  in  when 
he  had  been  out  in  the  twilight  all  shabby 
and  slovenly.  They  would  not  be  human  if 
they  did  not  talk  about  him.  They  say  he 
is  very  good-natured,  poor  gentleman — al- 
ways has  a  pleasant  word — ^is  nobody's  en- 
emy but  his  own ;  and  to  see  how  the  doc- 
tor do  look  at  him,  and  he  his  own  brother 
as  was  brought  up  with  him,  is  dreadful,  to 
be  sure. 

All  this  young  Rider  takes  silently,  never 
saying  a  word  about  it  to  any  human  crea- 
ture. He  seems  to  know  by  intuition  what 
all  these  people  say  of  him,  as  he  drives 
about  furiously  in  his  drag  from  patient  to 
patient;  and  wherever  he  goes,  as  plain, 
nay,  far  more  distinctly  than  the  actual  pros- 
pect before  him,  he  sees  that  sofa,  that  dusty 
slow-burning  fire — that  pipe,  with  the  little 
heap  of  ashes  knocked  out  of  it  upon  the 
table — that  wasted  ruined  life  chafing  him 
to  desperation  with  its  dismal  content.  It 
is  very  true  that  it  would  have  been  sadly 
imprudent  of  the  young  man  to  go  to  the 
little  house  in  Grove  Street  a  year  ago,  and 
tell  Bessie  Christian  he  was  very  fond  of  her, 
and  that  somehow  for  her  love  he  would  man- 
age to  provide  for  those  old  people  whom 
that  cheerful  little  woman  toiled  to  main- 
tain. It  was  a  thing  not  to  be  done  in  any 
way  you  could  contemplate  it ;  and  with  a 
heartache  the  poor  young  doctor  had  turned 
his  horse's  head  away  from  Grove  Street, 
and  left  Bessie  to  toil  on  in  her  poverty. 
Bessie  had  escaped  all  that  now-a-days ;  but 


who  could  have  forewarned  the  poor  doctor 
that  his  elder  brother,  once  the  hope  of  the 
family — that  clever  Fred,  whom  all  the  oth- 
ers had  been  postponed  to — he  who  with  his 
evil  reputation  had  driven  poor  Edward  out 
of  his  first  practice,  and  sent  him  to  begin 
life  a  second  time  at  Carlingford — was  to 
drop  listlessly  in  again,  and  lay  a  harder 
burden  than  a  harmless  old  father-in-law 
upon  the  young  man's  hands — a  burden 
which  no  grateful  Bessie  shared  and  sweet- 
ened? No  wonder  black  care  sat  at  the 
young  doctor's  back  as  he  drove  at  that  dan- 
gerous pace  through  the  new,  encumbered 
streets.  He  might  have  broken  his  neck 
over  those  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  greatly 
cared. 

When  Dr.  Rider  went  home  that  night, 
the  first  sight  he  saw  when  he  pulled  up  at 
his  own  door  was  his  brother's  large,  indo- 
lent, shabby  figure  prowling  up  the  street. 
In  the  temper  he  was  in  then,  this  was  not 
likely  to  soothe  him.  It  was  not  a  much 
frequented  street,  but  the  young  doctor  knew 
instinctively  that  his  visitor  had  been  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  at  the  booksellers' 
shops  buying  cheap  novels,  and  ordering 
them  magnificently  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Rider's ; 
and  could  guess  the  curious  questions  and 
large  answers  which  had  followed.  He 
sprang  to  the  ground  with  a  painful  sup- 
pressed indignation,  intensified  by  many 
mingled  feelings,  and  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  maudlin  wanderer.  Ah  me  !  one  might 
have  had  some  consolation  in  the  burden 
freely  undertaken  for  love's  sake,  and  by 
love's  self  shared  and  lightened:  but  this  load 
of  disgrace  and  ruin  which  nobody  could  take 
part  of — which  it  was  misery  so  much  as  to 
think  that  anybody  knew  of — the  doctor's  fra- 
ternal sentiments,  blunted  by  absence  and  in- 
jury, were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  that 
weight. 

"  So,  Fred,  you  have  been  out,"  said  Dr. 
Rider,  moodily,  as  he  stood  aside  on  his  own 
threshold  to  let  his  brother  pass  in — not 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  host,  but  the  precau- 
tion of  a  jailer,  to  see  him  safe  before  he 
himself  entered  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Yes,  you  can't  expect  a  man  to  sit  in 
the  house  forever,"  said  the  prodigal,  stum- 
bling in  to  his  brother's  favorite  sittingf- 
room,  where  every  thing  was  tidy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  brief  leisure  of  the  hard- 
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working  man.  The  man  who  did  no  work 
threw  himself  heavily  into  the  doctor's  easy- 
chair,  and  rolled  his  bemused  eyes  round 
upon  his  brother's  household  gods.  Those 
book-shelves  with  a  bust  at  either  corner, 
those  red  curtains  drawn  across  the  window, 
those  prints  on  the  walls — all  once  so  pleas- 
ant to  the  doctor's  eyes — took  a  certain  air 
of  squalor  and  wretchedness  to-night  which 
sickened  him  to  look  at.  The  lamp  flared 
wildly  with  an  untrimmed  wick,  or  at  least 
Dr.  Rider  thought  so ;  and  threw  a  hideous 
profile  of  the  intruder  upon  the  wall  behind 
him.  The  hearth  was  cold,  with  that  chill, 
of  sentiment  rather  than  reality,  naturally 
belonging  to  a  summer  night.  Instead  of 
a  familiar  place  where  rest  and  tranquillity 
awaited  him,  that  room,  the  only  vision  of 
home  which  the  poor  young  fellow  possessed, 
hardened  into  four  walls,  and  so  many  chairs 
and  tables  in  the  doctor's  troubled  eyes. 

But  it  bore  a  different  aspect  in  the  eyes 
of  his  maudlin  brother.  Looking  round 
with  those  bewildered  orbs,  all  this  appeared 
luxury  to  the  wanderer.  Mentally  he  ap- 
praised the  prints  over  the  mantle-shelf,  and 
reckoned  how  much  of  Ms  luxuries  might  be 
purchased  out  of  them.  That  was  all  so 
much  money  wasted  by  the  Croesus  before 
him.  What  a  mint  of  money  the  fellow 
must  be  making  !  and  grudged  a  little  com- 
fort to  his  brother,  his  elder  brother,  the 
cleverest  of  the  family  !  The  dull  exaspera- 
tion of  selfishness  woke  in  the  mind  of  the 
self-ruined  man. 

"  You're  snug  enough  here,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  though  you  shut  me  in  up-stairs  to  burrow 
out  of  sight.  By  Jove  !  as  if  I  were  not  good 
enough  to  face  your  Carlingford  patients. 
I've  had  a  better  practice  in  my  day  than 
ever  you'll  see,  my  fine  fellow,  with  your 
beggarily  M.R.C.S.  And  you'd  have  me 
shut  myself  in  my  garret  into  the  bargain  ! 
You're  ashamed  of  me,  forsooth  !  You  can 
go  spending  money  on  that  rubbish  there, 
and  can't  pay  a  tailor's  bill  for  your  elder 
brother  ;  and  as  for  introducing  me  in  this 
wretched  hole  of  a  place,  and  letting  me  pick 
up  a  little  money  for  myself — I,  a  man  with 
twice  the  experience  in  the  profession  that 
you  have —  " 

"  Fred,  stop  that,"  cried  the  doctor — "  I've 
had  about  enough.  Look  here.  I  can't 
deny  you  shelter  and  what  you  call  necessa- 
ries, because  you're  my  brother,  but  I  wont 
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submit  to  be  ruined  a  second  time  by  any 
man.  If  I  am  ever  to  do  any  good  in  this 
world — and  whether  I  do  any  good  or  not,"  he 
added  fiercely,  "  I'll  not  have  my  good  name 
tarnished  and  my  work  interfered  with  again. 
I  don't  care  two  straws  for  my  life.  It's  hard 
enough — as  hard  as  a  treadmill,  and  never  a 
drop  of  consolation  in  the  cup  ;  though  I 
might  have  had  that  if  I  had  been  any  thing 
but  a  fool.  But  look  here,  I  do  care  for  my 
practice — I  wont  have  you  put  your  con- 
founded spoke  in  my  wheel  again.  Keep 
on  in  your  own  way  ;  smoke  and  drink  and 
dream  if  you  will;  but  I'll  stand  no  inter- 
ference with  my  work — and  that  I  tell  you 
once  for  all." 

This  speech  was  uttered  with  great  vehe- 
mence, the  speaker  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  all  the  while.  The  bitterness  of 
ingratitude  and  malice  had  entered  into  the 
young  man's  soul.  All  the  wrongs  which 
the  clever  elder  brother,  to  whose  claims 
everybody  else  was  subordinated,  had  done 
to  his  family,  rose  upon  the  recollection  of 
the  younger  ;  all  the  still  bitterer  sting  of 
that  injury  which  had  been  personal  to  him- 
self; all  the  burden  and  peril  of  this  present 
undesired  visit,  the  discontent,  the  threats, 
the  evident  power  of  doing  evil,  woke  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  young  doctor.  It 
was  not  Fred's  fault  that  his  brother  had 
made  that  mistake  in  life  which  he  repented 
so  bitterly.  Bessie  Christian's  bridal  veil, 
and  white  ribbons  ;  herjoyful  face  untouched 
with  any  pensive  reminiscences ;  and  the 
dead  dulness  of  that  house,  into  which  foot 
of  woman  never  entered,  were  not  of  Fred's 
doing ;  but  passion  is  not  reasonable.  The 
doctor  gave  Fred  credit  unconsciously  for 
the  whole.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  witn  a  whole  world  of  passionate  mor- 
tified feeling  —  vexation,  almost  despair, 
throbbing  within  him.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  a  vast  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  this 
brother  who  scorned  him  to  his  face. 

"  You're  hot,"  said  the  disreputable  figure 
in  Dr.  Rider's  easy-chair,  "  much  hotter  than 
there's  any  occasion  for.  Do  I  envy  .you 
your  beggarly  patients,  do  you  suppose  ? 
But,  Ned,  you  never  were  cut  out  for  the 
profession— a  good  shopkeeping  business 
would  have  been  a  deal  better  for  you. 
Hang  it !  you  haven't  the  notions  of  a  gen- 
tleman. You  think  bread  and  water  is  all 
you're  bound  to  furnish  your  brother  when 
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he's  under  a  cloud.  As  for  society,  I  never 
see  a  soul — not  even  yourself,  though  you're 
no  great  company.  Look  here — I  am  not 
unreasonable ;  order  in  some  supper — there's 
a  good  fellow — and  let's  have  a  comfortable 
evening  together.  You're  not  the  man  you 
used  to  be,  Ned.  You  used  to  be  a  fellow 
of  spirit ;  somebody's  jilted  you,  or  some- 
thing— I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  secrets  ; 
but  let's  have  a  little  comfort  for  once  in  a 
way,  and  you  shall  have  the  whole  business 
about  the  old  colony,  and  how  I  came  to  leave 
it — the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  victim  yielded ; 
at  last,  half  to  escape  the  painful  ferment  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  half  with  a  natural 
yearning  for  some  sympathy  and  compan- 
ionship, however  uncongenial,  he  fell  out  of 
his  heat  and  passion  into  a  more  complacent 
mood.  He  sat  down,  watching  with  a  gulp 
of  hardly  restrained  disgust  that  lolling  fig- 
ure in  the  chair,  every  gesture  of  which  was 
the  more  distasteful  for  being  so  familiar, 
and  recalling  a  hundred  preliminary  scenes 
all  tending  toAvards  this  total  wreck  and 
shame.  Then  his  mind  softened  with  fra- 
ternal instincts — strange  interlacement  of 
loathing  and  affection.  He  was  tired,  hun- 
gry, chilled  to  his  heart.  The  spell  of  ma- 
terial comfort,  even  in  such  company,  came 
upon  the  young  man.  They  supped  to- 
gether, not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Dr. 
Rider's  head,  stomach,  or  temper,  on  the 
following  morning.  The  elder  told  his  story 
of  inevitable  failure,  and  strange  unexplain- 
able  fatality.  The  younger  dropped  forth 
expressions  of  disappointment  and  trouble 
which  partly  eased  his  own  mind.  Thus 
they  spent  together  the  unlovely  evening ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  such  nights  would  have 
done  as  much  harm  to  the  young  doctor's 
practice  as  had  he  introduced  his  disreputa- 
ble brother  without  more  ado  into  the  par- 
ticular little  world  of  Carlingford. 

CHAPTER   n. 

Next  morning  Dr.  Rider  rose  mightily 
vexed  with  himself  as  was  to  be  supposed. 
He  was  half  an  hour  late  for  breakfast :  he 
had  a  headache,  his  hand  shook,  and  his 
temper  was  "  awful."  Before  he  was  dressed, 
ominous  knocks  came  to  the  door;  and  all 
feverish  and  troubled  as  he  was,  you  may 
imagine  that  the  prospect  of  the  day's  work 
before  him  did  not  improve  his  feelings,  and 


that  self-reproach,  direst  of  tormentors,  did 
not  mend  the  matter.  Two  ladies  were  wait- 
ing for  him,  he  was  told  when  he  went  down- 
stairs— not  to  say  sundry  notes  and  messages 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  business — two  ladies 
who  had  brought  two  boxes  with  them,  and 
asked  leave  to  put  them  in  the  hall  till  they 
could  see  Dr.  Rider.  The  sight  of  this  lug- 
gage in  his  little  hall  startled  the  doctor. 
Patients  do  not  generally  carry  such  things 
about  with  them.  What  did  it  mean  ?  What 
could  two  ladies  want  with  him  ?  The  young 
man  felt  his  face  burn  with  painful  anticipa- 
tions, a  little  shame,  and  much  impatience. 
Probably  the  sister  who  adored  Fred,  and 
never  could  learn  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
unfortunate  and  a  victim.  This  would  be  a 
climax  to  the  occupation  of  his  house. 

As  the  poor  doctor  gloomily  approached 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  spent 
last  evening,  he  heard  a  little  rustle  and 
commotion  not  quite  consistent  with  his  ex- 
pectations— a  hum  of  voices  and  soft  stir 
such  as  youthful  womankind  only  makes. 
Then  a  voice  entirely  strange  to  him  uttered 
an  exclamation.  Involuntarily  he  started 
and  changed  his  aspect.  He  did  not  know 
the  voice,  but  it  was  young,  sweet,  peculiar. 
The  cloud  lightened  a  little  upon  the  doctor's 
face.  Notwithstanding  Bessie  Christian,  he 
was  still  young  enough  to  feel  a  little  flutter 
of  curiosity  when  he  heard  such  a  voice 
sounding  out  of  his  room.  Hark  !  what  did 
she  say  ?   It  was  a  profoundly  prosaic  speech. 

"  What  an  intolerable  smell  of  smoke !  I 
shouldn't  wonder  a  bit — indeed,  I  rather 
think  he  must  be,  or  he  wouldn't  live  in  a 
place  like  this— if  he  were  exactly  such 
another  as  Fred." 

"  Poor  Fred  !  "  said  a  plaintive  voice,  **  if 
we  only  can  learn  where  he  is.  Hush,  there 
is  a  footstep  !  Ah,  it  is  not  my  poor  fellow's 
footstep  !     Nettie,  hark  !  " 

"  No,  indeed !  twenty  thousand  times 
sharper,  and  more  like  a  man,"  said  the 
other,  in  hurried  breathless  accents.  "  Hark ! 
here  he  is." 

The  entire  bewilderment,  the  amaze,  ap- 
prehension, confusion,  with  which  Dr.  Rider 
entered  the  room  from  which  this  scrap  of 
conversation  reached  him  is  indescribable. 
A  dreadful  sense  that  something  was  about 
to  happen  seized  the  young  man's  mind  with 
an  indescribable  curiosity.  He  paused  an 
instant  to  recover  himself,  and  then  went 
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boldly  and  silently  into  the  room  -whieh  had 
become  mysterious  through  its  new  inmates. 
They  both  turned  round  upon  him  as  he  en- 
tered. Two  young  women  :  one  who  had 
been  sitting  at  the  table,  looking  faded, 
plaintive,  and  anxious,  rose  up  suddenly,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  as  if  in  entreaty,  fixed 
two  bright  but  sunken  eyes  upon  his  face. 
The  other,  a  younger,  lighter  figure,  all  ac- 
tion and  haste,  interposed  between  him  and 
her  companion.  She  put  up  one  hand  in 
warning  to  the  petitioner  behind  her,  and 
one  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bewildered 
stranger  before.  Evidently  the  one  thing 
which  alarmed  this  young  lady  was  that 
somebody  would  speak  before  her,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  situation  be  taken  out  of  her 
hands.  She  was  little,  very  slight,  very 
pretty,  but  the  prettiness  was  peculiar.  The 
young  doctor,  accustomed  to  the  fair  Saxon 
version  of  beauty  given  by  Bessie  Christian, 
did  not  at  the  first  glance  believe  that  the 
wonderful  little  person  before  him  possessed 
any ;  for  she  was  not  only  slender  but  thin, 
dark,  eager,  impetuous,  with  blazing  black 
eyes  and  red  lips,  and  nothing  else  notable 
about  her.  So  he  thought,  gazing  fasci- 
nated, yet  not  altogether  attracted — scarcely 
sure  that  he  was  not  repelled — unable,  how- 
ever, to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  that  hurried, 
eager  little  figure.  Nothing  in  the  least 
like  her  had  ever  yet  appeared  before  Dr. 
Rider's  eyes. 

"  We  want  to  inquire  about  your  brother," 
said  the  little  stranger  ;  "  we  know  this  was 
to  be  his  address,  and  we  want  to  know 
whether  he  is  living  here.  His  letters  were 
to  be  sent  to  your  care  ;  but  my  sister  has 
not  heard  from  him  now  for  a  year." 

"  Never  mind  that !  — never  mind  telling 
that,  Nettie,"  cried  the  other  behind  her.  "  O 
gir  !  only  tell  me  where  my  poor  Fred  is  ?  " 

"  So  she  began  to  fear  he  was  ill,"  re- 
sumed the  younger  of  the  two  undauntedly  ; 
"  though  Susan  will  do  nothing  but  praise 
him,  he  has  behaved  to  her  very  shamefully. 
Do  you  happen  to  know,  sir,  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Did  you  say  Fred — my  brother  Fred  ?  " 
cried  the  poor  young  doctor  in  utter  dismay ; 
"  and  may  I  ask  who  it  is  that  expresses  so 
much  interest  in  him  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause ;  the  two 
women  exchanged  looks.  "  I  told  you  so," 
cried  the  eager  little  spokeswoman.     "  He 


never  has  let  his  friends  know ;  he  was  afraid 
of  that.  I  told  you  how  it  was.  This,"  she 
continued  with  a  little  tragic  air,  stretching 
out  her  arm  to  her  sister,  and  facing  the  doc- 
tor— "  This  is  Mrs.  Frederick  Rider,  or 
rather  Mrs.  Rider,  I  should  say,  as  he  is  the 
eldest  of  the  family  !  Now  will  you  please 
to  tell  us  where  he  is  ?  " 

The  doctor  made  no  immediate  answer. 
He  gazed  past  the  speaker  to  the  faded  wo- 
man behind,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of 
groan,  "  Fred's  wife  !  " 

"  Yes,  Fred's  wife,"  cried  the  poor  crea- 
ture, rushing  forward  to  him  ;  "  and  oh ! 
where  is  he  ?  I've  come  thousands  of  miles 
to  hear.  Is  he  ill  ?  has  any  thing  happened 
to  him  ?    Where  is  Fred  ?  " 

"  Susan,  you  are  not  able  to  manage  this  ; 
leave  it  to  me,"  said  her  sister,  drawing  her 
back  peremptorily.  "  Dr.  Rider,  please  to 
answer  us.  We  know  you  well  enough, 
though  you  don't  seem  ever  to  have  heard 
of  us.  It  was  you  that  my  brother-in-law 
gave  up  his  business  to  before  he  came  out 
to  the  colony.  Oh,  we  know  all  about  it ! 
To  keep  him  separate  from  his  wife  cannot 
do  you  any  benefit,  Dr.  Edward.  Yes,  I 
know  your  name  and  all  about  it ;  and  I 
don't  mean  indeed  to  sufier  my  sister  to  be 
injured  and  kept  from  her  husband.  I  have 
come  all  this  way  with  her  to  take  care  of 
her.  I  mean  to  stay  with  her  to  take  care 
of  her.  I  have  not  parted  with  my  money, 
though  she  gave  all  hers  away ;  and  I  mean 
to  see  her  have  her  rights." 

"  O  Nettie,  Nettie,  how  you  talk !  "  cried 
the  unfortunate  wife,  "  You  keep  him  from 
answering  me.  All  this  time  I  cannot  hear 
— where  is  Fred  ?  " 

"  Be  seated,  please,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
dreadfuT civility,  "  and  compose  yourselves. 
Fred  is  well  enough ;  as  well  as  he  ever  is. 
I  don't  know,"  added  poor  Rider,  with  irre- 
strainable  bitterness,  "  whether  he  is  quite 
presentable  to  ladies ;  but  Ipresume,  madam, 
if  you're  his  wife,  you're  acquainted  with  his 
habits.  Excuse  me  for  being  quite  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  visit.  I  have  not  much 
leisure  for  any  thing  out  of  my  profession. 
I  can  scarcely  spare  these  minutes  that  is  the 
truth  ;  but  if  you  will  favor  me  with  a  few 
particulars  I  will  have  the  news  conveyed  to 
my  brother.  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  When 
a  man  finds  he  has  new  relations  be  never 
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dreamed  of,  it  naturally  embarrasses  him  at 
the  moment.  May  I  ask  if  you  ladies  have 
come  from  Australia  alone  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  alone;  the  children  are  at  the 
hotel.  Nettie  said  it  was  no  use  coming  un- 
less we  all  came,"  said  his  new  sister-in-law, 
with  a  half-sob. 

"The  children!"  Dr.  Rider's  gasp  of 
dismay  was  silent,  and  made  no  sound.  He 
stood  staring  blankly  at  those  wonderful  in- 
vaders of  his  bachelor  house,  marvelling 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them  in  the  first 
place.  Was  he  to  bring  Fred  down  all  slov- 
enly and  half-awakened  ?  was  he  to  leave 
them  in  possession  of  his  private  sanctuary  ? 
The  precious  morning  moments  were  pass- 
ing while  he  pondered,  and  his  little  groom 
fidgeted  outside  with  a  message  for  the  doc- 
tor. While  he  stood  irresolute,  the  inde- 
fatigable Nettie  once  more  darted  forward. 

"  Give  me  Fred's  address,  please,"  said 
this  managing  woman.  "  I'll  see  him  and 
prepare  him  for  meeting  Susan.  He  can  say 
what  he  pleases  to  me ;  I  don't  mind  it  in 
the  very  least ;  but  Susan  of  course  must  be 
taken  care  of.  Now,  look  here,  Dr.  Edward, 
Susan  is  your  sister-in-law,  and  I  am  her 
sister.  We  don't  want  to  occupy  your  time. 
I  can  manage  every  thing ;  but  it  is  quite 
necessary  in  the  first  place  that  you  should 
confide  in  me." 

"  Confide  !  "  cried  the  bewildered  man. 
"  Fred  is  not  under  my  authority.  He  is 
here  in  my  house  much  against  my  will.  He 
is  in  bed,  and  not  fit  to  be  awakened  ;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  simply,  ladies,"  said 
the  unfortunate  doctor,  "  that  my  house  has 
no  accommodation  for  a  family.  K  you  will 
go  back  to  the  hotel  where  you  left  the  chil- 
dren " — and  here  the  speaker  gave  another 
gasp  of  horror — "  I'll  have  him  roused  and 
sent  to  you.     It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do." 

"  Susan  can  go,"  said  the  prompt  Nettie ; 
"  I'll  stay  here  until  Fred  is  ready,  and  take 
him  to  see  them.  It  is  necessary  he  should 
be  prepared,  you  know.  Don't  talk  non- 
sense, Susan — I  shall  stay  here,  and  Dr. 
*      Rider,  of  course,  will  call  a  cab  for  you." 

"  But  Nettie,  Nettie  dear,  it  isn't  proper. 
I  can't  leave  you  all  by  yourself  in  a  strange 
house,"  remonstrated  her  sister. 

"Don't  talk  such  stuff;  I  am  perfectly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  myself ;  I  am  not  a 
London  young  lady,"  said  the  courageous 
Nettie.     "  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  say 


another  word  to  me — I  know  my  duty — ^I 
shall  stay  here." 

With  which  speech  she  seated  herself  res- 
olutely in  that  same  easy-chair  v/hich  Fred 
had  lolled  in  last  night,  took  off  her  bonnet, 
for  hats  were  not  in  these  days,  and  shed  off 
from  her  face,  with  two  tiny  hands,  exquisite 
in  shape  if  a  little  brown  in  color,  the  great 
braids  of  dark  brown  silky  hair  which  en- 
cumbered her  little  head.  The  gesture  mol- 
lified Dr.  Rider  in  the  most  unaccountable 
way  in  spite  of  himself.  The  intolerable 
idea  of  leaving  these  two  in  his  house,  be- 
came less  intolerable,  he  could  not  tell  how. 
And  the  little  groom  outside  fairly  knocked 
at  the  door  in  that  softening  moment  with  a 
message  which  could  be  delayed  no  longer. 
The  doctor  put  his  head  out  to  receive  the 
call,  and  looked  in  again  perplexed  and  un- 
certain. Nettie  had  quite  established  her- 
self in  the  easy-chair.  She  sat  there  looking 
with  her  bright  eyes  into  the  vacant  air  be- 
fore her,  in  a  pretty  attitude  of  determina- 
tion and  readiness,  beating  her  little  foot  on 
the  carpet.  Something  whimsical,  odd,  and 
embarrassing,  about  her  position  made  it  all 
the  more  piquant  to  the  troubled  eyes  which, 
in  spite  of  all  their  worldly  wisdom,  were 
still  the  eyes  of  a  young  man.  He  could  not 
tell  in  the  world  what  to  say  to  her.  To 
order  that  creature  out  of  his  house  was 
simply  impossible ;  to  remain  there  was 
equally  so ;  to  leave  them  in  possession  of 
the  field — what  could  the  unfortunate  young 
doctor  do  ?  One  thing  was  certain,  the  im- 
patient patient  could  no  longer  be  neglected ; 
and  after  a  few  minutes  longer  of  bewildered 
uncertainty  Dr.  Rider  went  off  in  the  wild- 
est confusion  of  mind,  leaving  his  brother's 
unknown  family  triumphant  in  his  invaded 
house. 

To  describe  the  feelings  with  which  the 
unfortunate  doctor  went  fasting  about  his 
day's  work — the  manner  in  which  that  scene 
returned  to  him  after  every  visit  he  made — 
the  continual  succession  in  which  wrath,  dis- 
may, alarm,  bitter  disgust  with  the  falsehood 
of  the  brother  who,  no  further  gone  than  last 
night,  had  pretended  to  confide  in  him,  but 
never  breathed  a  syllable  of  this  biggest  un- 
concealable  secret,  swept  through  the  mind 
of  the  victim  ;  all  culminating,  however,  in 
the  softening  of  that  moment,  in  the  tiny  fig- 
ure, indomitable  elf  or  fairy,  shedding  back 
with  dainty  fingers  those  soft  abundant  locks 
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— 'vrould  be  impossible.  The  young  man 
got  through  his  work  somehow,  in  a  maze  of 
confusion  and  excitement  —  angry  excite- 
ment, indignant  confusion,  determination  to 
yield  nothing  further,  but  to  defend  himself 
and  his  house  once  for  all  from  the  inroads 
of.  what  he  angrily  pronounced  in  his  own 
mind,  "  another  man's  family  " — yet,  withal, 
a  curiosity  and  interest  which  gave  zest 
greater  than  usual  to  the  idea  of  going  home. 
When  he  was  able  at  last  to  turn  his  horse's 
head  towards  his  own  dwelling,  it  was  with 
feelings  very  different  from  the  usual  unex- 
pecting  blank  of  sullen  displeasure.  What 
he  should  find  there,  was  a  curious,  exciting, 
alarming  question ;  perhaps  an  entire  nur- 
sery with  Nettie  in  charge  ;  perhaps  a  recu- 
sant husband,  with  Nettie  mounting  guard 
over  him  ;  perhaps  a  thrilling  scene  of  fam- 
ily explanation  and  reconciliation.  The  day 
had  been  a  specially  long  and  hard  one.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  snatch  a  hurried  lunch 
at  one  of  his  patient's  houses,  and  to  post- 
pone his  hard-earned  dinner  to  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  hours.  It  was  indeed  quite  even- 
ing, almost  twilight,  when  he  made  his  way 
home  at  last.  As  he  ncared  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, the  tired  man  condoled  with  himself 
over  the  untimely  excitement  that  awaited 
him.  He  said  to  himself  with  pathetic  self- 
pity  that  it  was  hard  indeed  for  a  man  who 
had  earned  a  little  repose  to  go  in  upon  all 
the  troubles  of  another  man's  family.  He 
had  denied  himself — he  had  not  undertaken 
upon  his  own  shoulders  that  pleasing  bur- 
den ;  and  now  what  was  he  to  be  saddled 
with — the  burden  without  the  consolation — 
the  responsibility  without  the  companion- 
ship. All  this  Dr.  Rider  represented  to 
himself  very  pathetically  as  he  wended  his 
homeward  way.  Yet  it  is  astonishing,  not- 
withstanding, with  what  alacrity  he  hastened 
upon  that  path,  and  how  much  the  curiosity, 
the  excitement,  the  dramatic  stir  and  com- 
motion made  in  his  monotonous  life  by  this 
entirely  new,  unexpected  incident,  occupied 
his  mind.  With  expectations  highly  roused, 
he  drew  up  once  more  before  his  own  house. 
It  was  surprising  to  him  to  see  how  exactly 
it  looked  like  itself.  The  blinds  half  drawn 
down  in  the  genteelest  calm  as  they  al- 
ways were  —  no  faces  peeping  at  the  win- 
dows— no  marks  of  an  arrival  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  in  the  composed  countenance  of 
Mary,  who  stood  holding  the  door  open  for 


him.  He  went  in  with  a  little  thrill  of  curi- 
osity ;  the  house  was  very  quiet — dead-quiet 
in  comparison  with  the  commotion  of  his 
thoughts  ;  so  was  the  sitting-room  where  he 
had  left  Nettie  resolutely  planted  in  the  easy- 
chair  ;  there  was  nobody  there  now ;  the 
boxes  were  out  of  the  hall,  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  in  the  house.  He  turned  rather 
blankly  upon  Mary,  who  was  going  away 
quite  composedly,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
which  she  wanted  to  tell  or  he  to  hear. 

"  Where  is  my  brother  and  the  ladies  ?  " 
said  the  amazed  doctor. 

"  They  all  went  off  to  the  'otel,  sir,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Rider  came  down-stairs,"  said  Mary, 
complacently.  "  I  assured  Miss  as  it  was 
the  best  thing  she  could  do,  sir,  for  that  I 
was  'amost  sure  you'd  never  have  the  chil- 
dren here, — as  to  be  sure  there  wasn't  no 
room  neither,"  said  the  doctor's  factotum. 
"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Frederick  came  down,  she 
called  a  cab,  did  Miss,  and  took  'em  both 
away." 

**  Oh !  so  they're  gone,  are  they?"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Hours  and  hours  ago,"  answered  Mary ; 
"dinner'll  be  up  in  two  minutes.  But  I 
wouldn't  say  much  for  the  potatoes,  sir. 
When  a  gentleman's  irreg'lar,  its  hard  laws 
on  the  poor  servants — nothink  will  keep,  go- 
ing on  for  two  hours,  and  not  take  no  harm ; 
but  all's  quiet  and  comfortable  in  your  room." 

And  with  this  assurance,  which  she  evi- 
dently thought  a  very  grateful  one,  Mary 
went  off  to  get  the  doctor's  dinner.  He 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  then 
back  again,  with  solemnity — then  threw  him- 
self into  that  easy-chair.  "Blessed  rid- 
dance !  "  said  the  doctor ;  but  somehow  he 
looked  glum,  wonderfully  glum.  There  was 
no  accounting  for  those  blank  looks  of  his  j 
he  who  had  been  condoling  with  himself  over 
the  exciting  scene  he  expected,  so  uncom- 
fortable a  conclusion  to  a  long  day's  labor, 
how  was  it  he  did  not  look  relieved  when  that 
scene  was  spared  him?  To  tell  the  truth, 
when  one  has  been  expecting  something  to 
happen,  of  whatever  description,  and  has 
been  preparing  one's  courage,  one's  temper, 
one's  fortitude,  in  anticipatory  rehearsals — 
when  one  has  placed  one's  self  in  the  attitude 
of  a  martyr,  and  prepared  to  meet  with  fiery 
trials — it  is  mortifying,  to  say  the  least,  when 
one  finds  all  the  necessities  of  the  case  dis- 
appear, and  the  mildest  calm  replace  that 
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tragical  anticipation  :  the  quiet  falls  blank 
upon  the  excited  imagination.  Of  course, 
Dr.  Rider  was  relieved ;  but  it  was  with 
something  mightily  like  disappointment  that 
he  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  knitted  his 
brows  at  the  opposite  wall.  Not  for  the 
world  would  he  have  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  disappointed ;  but  the  calm  was  won- 
derfully monotonous  after  all  those  expecta- 
tions. He  was  never  so  bored  and  sick  of 
a  night  by  himself.  He  tried  to  read,  but 
reading  did  not  occupy  his  mind.  He  grew 
furious  over  his  charred  chops  and  sodden 
potatoes.  As  for  the  tea  Mary  brought,  he 
would  have  gladly  pitched  it  at  her  by  way 
of  diversifying  that  blank  evening  with  an 
incident.  The  contrast  between  what  he  had 
looked  for,  and  what  he  had,  was  wonderful. 
How  delicious  this  stillness  should  have  been, 
this  consciousness  of  having  his  house  to  him- 
self, and  nobody  to  interrupt  his  brief  re- 
pose !  But  somehow  it  appears  that  human 
nature  takes  best  with  not  having  its  wishes 
granted.  It  is  indescribable  how  Dr.  Rider 
yawned — how  dull  he  found  his  newspaper 
— how  few  books  worth  reading  there  were 
in  the  house — how  slow  the  minutes  ran  on. 
If  somebody  had  chosen  to  be  ill  that  night, 
of  all  nights  the  best  for  such  a  purpose,  the 
doctor  would  not  have  objected  to  such  an 
interruption.  Failing  that,  he  went  to  bed 
early,  dreadfully  tired  of  his  own  society. 
Such  were  the  wonderful  results  of  that  in- 
vasion so  much  dreaded,  and  that  retreat  so 
much  hoped  for.  Perhaps  his  own  society 
had  never  in  his  life  been  so  distasteful  to 
him  before. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Next  day  Dr.  Rider  audibly  congratulated 
himself  at  breakfast  upon  having  once  more 
his  house  to  himself — audibly,  as  if  it  were 
really  necessary  to  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  before  he  could  quite  feel  its  force. 
A  week  before,  if  Fred  had  departed,  how- 
ever summarily,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  brother's  feelings  of  relief  and  comfort 
would  have  been  unfeigned  ;  now,  however, 
he  began  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  to 
justify  to  himself  his  extraordinary  sense  of 
disappointment.  As  he  poured  out  his  own 
coffee  with  a  sober  face,  his  eye  rested  upon 
that  easy-chair,  which  had  been  brought  into 
such  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  last 
two  days.    He  kept  looking  at  it  as  he  sipped 


that  gloomy  coffee.  Fred  had  faded  from 
the  great  chair ;  his  big  image  threw  no 
shadow  upon  it.  There  sat  a  little  fairy 
queen,  tiny  as  Titania,  but  dark  as  an  elf 
of  the  East,  putting  up  those  two  shapely 
tiny  hands,  brown  and  beautiful,  to  push 
aside  the  flood  of  hair,  which  certainly  would 
have  veiled  her  little  figure  all  over,  the  doc- 
tor thought,  had  it  been  let  down.  Won- 
derful little  sprite !  She,  no  doubt,  had 
dragged  her  plaintive  sister  over  the  seas — 
she  it  was  that  had  forced  her  way  into  Ed- 
ward Rider's  house,  taken  her  position  in  it, 
ousted  ^le  doctor  ;  and  she  doubtless  it  was 
who  swept  the  husband  and  wife  out  of  it 
again,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  Waking  up 
from  a  little  trance  of  musing  upon  this  too 
interesting  subject.  Dr.  Rider  suddenly  raised 
himself  into  an  erect  position,  body  and  mind, 
with  an  involuntary  movement,  as  if  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  enchantress.  He  reminded 
himself  instinctively  of  his  brother's  false- 
hood and  ingratitude.  After  throwing  him- 
self a  most  distasteful  burden  on  Edward's 
charity  for  five  long  dreary  months,  the 
bugbear  of  the  doctor's  dreams,  and  heavy 
ever-recurring  climax  of  his  uncomfortable 
thoughts,  here  had  Fred  departed  without  a 
word  of  explanation  or  thanks,  or  even  with- 
out saying  good-by.  The  doctor  thought 
himself  quite  justified  in  being  angry.  He 
began  to  feel  that  the  suspicious  uneasiness 
which  possessed  him  was  equally  natural  and 
inevitable.  Such  a  thankless,  heartless  de- 
parture was  enough  to  put  any  man  out.  To 
imagine  that  Fred  could  be  capable  of  it, 
naturally  went  to  his  brother's  heart. 

That  day  there  was  still  no  word  of  the 
party  who  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously 
out  of  the  doctor's  house.  Dr.  Rider  went 
to  his  hard  day's  work  vaguely  expectant, 
feeling  sure  he  must  hear  of  them  somehow, 
and  more  interested  in  hearing  of  them  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  his  former  low  ebb 
of  fraternal  affection.  When  he  returned 
and  found  still  no  letter,  no  message,  the 
blank  disappointment  of  the  former  night 
closed  still  more  blankly  upon  him.  When 
one  is  all  by  one's  self,  and  has  nothing  at 
best  but  an  easy-chair  to  go  home  to,  and 
goes  home  expecting  a  letter,  or  a  message, 
or  a  visitor,  who  has  not  arrived,  and  has  no 
chance  of  arriving,  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
is  not  agreeable.  It  did  not  improve  tho 
doctor's  temper  in  the  first  place.     The  chill 
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loneliness  of  that  trim  room,  with  its  drawn 
curtains,  and  tidy  pretence  of  being  com- 
fortable, exasperated  him  beyond  bearing. 
He  felt  shut  up  in  it,  and  yet  would  not  leave 
it.  Somebody  certainly  might  come  even 
to-night.  Fred  himself,  perhaps,  if  he  could 
escape  from  the  rigid  guardianship  he  was 
under;  or  was  that  miraculous  Australian 
Nettie  a  little  witch,  who  had  spirited  the 
whole  party  in  a  nutshell  over  the  seas  ? 
Never  was  man  delivered  from  a  burden  with 
a  worse  grace  than  was  Dr.  Rider  ;  and  the 
matter  had  not  mended  in  these  twenty-four 
hours. 

Next  morning,  however,  this  fear  of  fra- 
ternal suspense  was  assuaged.  A  three-cor- 
nered note,  addressed  in  an  odd  feminine 
hand,  very  thin,  small,  and  rapid,  came 
among  Dr.  Rider's  letters.  He  signalled  it 
out  by  instinct,  and  opened  it  with  an  im- 
patience wonderful  to  behold. 

"  Sir, — "We  are  all  at  the  Angel  until  we 
can  get  lodgings,  which  I  hope  to  be  to-day. 
I  am  utterly  ashamed  of  Fred  for  not  having 
let  you  know,  and  indeed  of  myself  for  trust- 
ing to  him.  I  should  not  wonder  but  we 
may  have  been  under  a  mistake  about  him 
and  you.  If  you  could  call  about  one,  I 
should  most  likely  be  in  to  see  you,  and  per- 
haps you  could  give  me  your  advice  about 
the  lodgings.  Neither  of  them  have  the  least 
judgment  in  such  matters.  I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you ;  but  being  a  stranger,  perhaps 
you  will  excuse  me.  I  understand  you  are 
only  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  that  is  just 
the  time  I  can't  come  out,  as  I  have  the 
whole  of  them  to  look  to,  which  is  the  rea- 
son I  ask  you  to  call  on  me.  Begging  you 
will  pardon  me,  I  remain, 

"  Nettie  Underwood." 

"  She  remains  Nettie  Underwood,"  said 
the  doctor  unawares.  He  laughed  to  him- 
self at  that  conclusion.  Then  an  odd  gleam 
came  across  his  face.  It  was  probably  the 
first  time  he  had  laughed  in  a  natural  fash- 
ion for  some  months  back,  and  the  unusual 
exertion  made  his  cheeks  tingle.  His  tem- 
per was  improved  that  morning.  He  went 
off  to  his  patients  almost  in  a  good-humor. 
When  he  passed  the  great  house  where  Bes- 
sie Christian  now  reigned,  he  recalled  her 
image  with  a  positive  effort.  Astonishing 
what  an  effect  of  distance  had  floated  over 
the  apparition  of  that  bride.  Was  it  a  year 
since  he  saw  her  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at 
the  thought  of  his  own  folly  or  was  it  only 
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last  Sunday?  The  doctor  could  not  tell. 
He  put  Nettie's  note  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
was  at  the  hotel  door  punctually  at  one 
o'clock.  It  was  in  the  principal  street  of 
Carlingford,  George  Street,  where  all  the 
best  shops,  and  indeed  some  of  the  best 
houses,  were.  From  the  corner  window  of 
the  hotel  you  could  see  down  into  the  bow- 
ery seclusion  of  Grange  Lane,  and  Mr. 
Wodehouse's  famous  apple-trees  holding 
tempting  clusters  over  the  high  wall.  The 
prospect  was  very  different  from  that  which 
extended  before  Dr.  Rider's  window.  In- 
stinctively he  marvelled  within  himself 
whether,  if  Dr.  Marjoribanks  were  to  die — 
people  cannot  live  forever  even  in  Carling- 
ford— whether  it  might  not  be  a  disadvan- 
tage to  a  man  to  live  so  far  out  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One.  Happily  the  young  man  did  not  take 
sufficient  time  to  answer  himself,  but  walked 
forward  briskly  through  the  mazy  old  pas- 
sages of  the  old  inn,  to  a  room  from  which 
sundry  noises  issued.  Dr.  Rider  walked  in 
with  the  natural  confidence  of  a  man  who 
has  an  appointment.  The  room  was  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  three  children — 
three  children  making  noise  enough  for  six 
— all  very  small,  very  precocious,  with  star- 
ing round  eyes,  and  the  most  complete  in- 
dependence of  speech  and  manners.  The 
doctor  confronted  the  little  rabble  thunder- 
struck; they  were  his  brother's  children,  un- 
recognizable little  savages  as  they  were. 
One  little  fellow,  in  a  linen  pinafore,  was 
mounted  on  the  arm  of  a  sofa,  spurring  vig- 
orously ;  another  was  pursuing  his  sister 
about  the  room,  trying  to  catch  her  feet  with 
the  tongs,  and  filling  the  air  with  repeated 
loud  snaps  of  disappointment.  They  inter- 
mitted their  occupations  to  stare  at  liim. 
"  Look  here — here's  a  man,"  said  the  youno-- 
est,  meditatively  beholding  his  dismayed  un- 
cle with  a  philosophic  eye.  "  Can't  some 
one  go  and  tell  Nettie  ?  "  said  the  little  girl, 
gazing  also  with  calm  equanimity.  "  If  he 
wants  Nettie  he'll  have  to  wait,"  said  the  el- 
der boy.  A  pause  followed  ;  the  unhappy 
doctor  stood  transfixed  by  the  steady  stare 
of  their  three  pair  of  eyes.  Suddenly  the 
little  girl  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  ran 
screaming  along  the  passage.  "  Mamma, 
mamma,  here's  a  man  come,"  cried  the  won- 
derful colonial  child.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards their  mother  appeared,  languid  and 
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faded  as  before.  Perhaps  she  had  been  even 
prettier  than  Nettie  in  her  bright  days,  if 
any  had  ever  been  bright  for  Fred  Rider's 
•wife.  She  was  fairer,  larger,  smoother  than 
her  sister  ;  but  these  advantages  had  lapsed 
in  a  general  fade,  which  transformed  her 
color  into  washy  pinkness,  made  her  figure 
stoop,  and  her  footsteps  drag.  She  came 
remonstrating  all  the  way  in  feeble  ac- 
cents. It  was  not  for  her,  certainly,  that  the 
doctor  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  the 
Blue  Boar. 

"  Please  to  sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Fred,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  table,  looking  at  her 
brother-in-law  with  a  calm  curiosity,  not  un- 
like that  of  her  children.  "  Nettie  and  my 
husband  have  gone  out  together ;  but  now 
that  we  are  all  so  happy  and  united,"  she 
continued,  with  a  sort  of  feeble  spitefulness, 
*'  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  a  pity  to  trouble  you. 
You  could  not  take  us  in,  you  know.  You 
said  that  very  plain,  Mr.  Edward." 

"  It  was  perfectly  true,  madam,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  I  have  not  ventured  on  the  step 
my  brother  has  taken,  and  have  naturally 
no  accommodation  for  a  family.  But  I  am 
not  here  for  my  own  pleasure.  Your  sister, 
I  presume  it  is,  wrote  to  me.  I  was  re- 
quested to  call  here  to-day." 

"  Oh,  yes;  Nettie  is  very  self-willed — 
very  ;  though,  of  course,  we  could  not  get 
on  without  her.  She  attacked  Fred  like  a 
wildcat  for  not  writing  you :  but  I  dare  say, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  you  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  my  husband,"  said  the 
wife,  recovering  voice,  and  fixing  a  vindic- 
tive gaze  upon  her  visitor,  who  felt  himself 
betrayed. 

"  I  came  by  Miss  Und9rwoocl's  instructions 
and  at  her  request,"  said  the  unfortunate 
man.  "  AVe  need  not  enter  into  any  ques- 
tion between  Fred  and  myself." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  very  safe  and  wise  for 
you,"  laughed  Fred's  wife. 

The  doctor  was  deeply  exasperated,  as  was 
only  natural:  he  eyed  the  feeble,  helpless 
creature  for  a  moment  angrily,  provoked  to 
answer  her ;  but  his  gaze  became  one  of 
wonder  and  dismay  before  he  withdrew  it. 
Surely,  of  all  incomprehensible  entities,  the 
most  amazing  is  a  fool — a  creature  insensate, 
unreasoning,  whom  neither  argument  nor 
fact  can  make  any  impression  upon.  Ap- 
palled and  impressed,  the  doctor's  gaze  left 


that  pretty  faded  face  to  turn  upon  the  jjhilr 
dren.     Dreadful  imps!    If  ^Ej&erdTiad  only 
taken  to   evil  ways   after  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  family,  his  brother  could 
have  forgiven  him.     While  these  thoughts 
passed  through  Dr.  Rider's  mind,  however, 
deliverance  approached.     He  heard  Nettie's 
voice  in  the  passage,  long  before  she  reached 
the   door.     Not  that  it  was  loud  like  the 
voices  of  this  dreadful  household ;  but  the 
tone  was  sufiiciently  peculiar  to  be  recog- 
nized anywhere.     With  a  most  penetrating 
clearness,  it  came  through  the  long  passages, 
words  inaudible,  only  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
rapid,  breathless,  decided — with  the  distant 
sound  of  Fred's  long,  shambling,  uncertain 
footstep  coming  in  as  the  strange  accompa- 
niment.    Then  they  enter  the  room — the  on€ 
tiny,  bright,  dauntless,  an  intrepid,  undis- 
couragable    little  soul ;  the  other  with   his 
heavy,  large  limbs,  his  bemused  face,  his 
air   of  hopeless   failure,  idleness,    content. 
Edward  Rider  gazed  involuntarily  from  one 
to  another  of  this  two.     He  saw  the  sprite 
place  herself  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
a  vain  little   Quixote,  balancing  these  ex- 
tremes of  helplessness  and  ruin.     He  could 
not  help  looking  at  her  with  a  certain  un- 
conscious admiration  and  amazement,  as  he 
might  have  looked  at  a  forlorn  hope.     Thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  her  friends,  wher- 
ever and  whatever  they  might  be,  with  Fred 
and  his  wife  and  children  on  her  hands,  a 
household  of  incapables — what  was  that  lit- 
tle creature  to  do  ? 

"  Good-morning,  Dr.  Edward,"  said  Net- 
tie. "  I  thought  I  should  have  been  back 
sooner  ;  but  Fred  is  so  slow,  I  cannot  man- 
age to  get  him  along  at  all.  We  have 
found  some  lodgings  a  little  way  out  of  Car- 
lingford,  near  that  chapel,  you  know,  or 
church,  or  something  that  stands  a  little 
ofi"  the  road ;  where  it's  open,  and  there's 
morning  service,  and  such  a  handsome  young 
clergyman.  Who  is  he  ?  We  went  into  the 
chapel,  and  it's  so  fine,  you  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  Well,  just  a  hundred  yards  from 
there  is  the  house.  Four  rooms,  exactly 
what  I  wanted,  with  a  garden  for  the  chil- 
dren to  play  in — quite  quiet  and  fresh  and 
pleasant.  Tell  me  who  the  people  are — their 
name  is  Smith.  If  they're  respectable,  I'll 
go  back  and  take  it.     I  can  afford  the  rent." 

"  Near  St.  Roque's  ?     They  belong  to  the 
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church  there.  I  dare  say  they  are  all  right," 
said  the  doctor,  "  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
inconvenient,  and — " 

"  That  is  just  why  I  want  it,"  said  Nettie. 
"  We  never  were  used  to  conveniences,  and 
none  of  us  want  to  be  much  in  the  town,  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  the  very  thing.  Why 
has  not  lunch  come  up  ?-— what  do  these 
people  mean,  Susan,  by  not  attending  to 
their  orders  ?  Ring  the  bell,  Freddy — ring 
loud  ;  and  after  lunch,  as  your  drag  is  at  the 
door.  Dr.  Edward,  you'll  drive  me  down  to 
this  place  again,  that  I  may  secure  it,  wont 
you  ?  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  besides. 
Lunch,  please,  immediately. '  I  ordered  it  to 
be  ready  at  one — now  it  is  half-past.  We 
can't  have  our  time  wasted  this  way.  Dr. 
Edward,  please,  you'll  stay." 

The  doctor  gazed  with  ever-increasing 
amazement  at  the  little  speaker.  Nobody 
else  had  spoken  a  word.  Fred  had  nodded 
to  him  sullenly.  Fred's  wife  had  sunk  back 
on  the  sofa — everybody  seemed  to  recognize 
Nettie  as  supreme.  He  hesitated,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  put  his  grievances  so  en- 
tirely aside  as  to  sit  down  in  perfect  amity 
with  Fred  and  his  household  ;  but  to  refuse 
to  drive  Nettie  to  St.  Roque's  was  impossi- 
ble. The  blood  rushed  to  the  doctor's  face 
at  the  thought.  What  the  world  of  Carling- 
ford  would  say  to  see  his  well-known  vehicle 
proceeding  down  Grange  Lane,  through  Dr. 
Marjoribanks'  territories,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  a  question  he  did  not  choose  to 
consider  ;  neither  did  he  enter  too  minutely 
into  the  special  moment  at  which  his  next 
patient  might  be  expecting  him.  The  young 
man  was  under  the  spell  and  did  not  strug- 
gle against  it.  He  yielded  to  the  invitation, 
which  was  a  command.  He  drew  near  the 
table  at  which  Nettie,  without  hesitation, 
took  the  presiding  place.  A  dull  amount  of 
conversation,  often  interrupted  by  that  lively 
little  woman,  rose  in  the  uncongenial  party. 
Nettie  cut  up  the  meat  for  those  staring  imps 
of  children — did  them  all  up  in  snowy  nap- 
kins— kept  them  silent  and  in  order.  She 
regulated  what  Susan  was  to  have,  and  which 
things  were  best  for  Fred.  She  appealed  to 
Dr.  Edward  perpetually,  taking  him  into 
her  confidence  in  a  way  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  flattering  to  that  young  man,  and  ac- 
tually reduced  to  the  calmness  of  an  or- 
dinary friendly  party  this  circle  so  full 
of   smouldering    elements    of   commotion. 


Through  all  she  w^as  so  dainty,  so  pretty, 
her  rapid  fingers  so  shapely,  her  eager  talk 
so  sweet-toned,  that  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  mortal  man  to  remain  uninterested.  It 
was  a  development  of  womankind  unknown 
to  Dr.  Rider.  Bessie  Christian  had  ex- 
hausted the  race  for  him  until  now  ;  but 
Nettie  was  a  thousand  times  more  piquant 
than  Bessie  Christian.  He  gazed  and  won- 
dered, and  moralized  secretly  in  his  own 
mind,  what  was  to  become  of  the  girl  ? — 
what  could  she  do  ? 

"  You  have  left  some  of  your  things  at  my 
house,  Fred,"  said  the  doctor,  making  an 
attempt  to  approach  his  sullen  brother,  who 
evidently  expected  no  overtures  of  friendship. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Rider,  you  see,  arrived  unex- 
pectedly," said  Fred,  with  confusion — "  in 
fact,  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  or — or  I  should 
have  told  you — Nettie — " 

"  Nettie  thought  it  best  to  come  off  at  once, 
without  writing,"  explained  Fred's  wife. 

"  What  was  the  use  of  writing  ?  "  cried 
that  little  person.  "  You  had  written  to 
Fred  for  six  months  without  ever  getting  an 
answer.  You  made  everybody  unhappy 
round  you  with  your  fears  and  troubles  about 
him.  I  knew  perfectly  he  was  quite  well  and 
enjoying  himself;  but,  of  course,  Susan 
would  not  be  convinced.  So  what  was  there 
for  it  but  bringing  her  away  ?  What  else 
could  I  do,  Dr.  Edward  ?  And  to  leave  the 
children  would  have  been  preposterous.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  have  been  miserable 
about  them  ;  and  so,  as  soon  as  she  found 
Fred  was  all  right,  would  Susan  :  and  some- 
thing would  certainly  have  happened — scar- 
let fever  or  something — and  at  the  end  of 
all  I  should  have  had  to  go  out  again  to 
fetch  them.  So  the  shortest  way  was  to 
bring  them  at  once.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
And  to  see  us  all  here  so  comfortable,  I  am 
sure  is  enough  to  repay  any  one  for  the 
trouble.     Fred,  don't  drink  any  m<)re  beer." 

Nettie  put  out  her  tiny  hand  as  she  spoke 
to  arrest  the  bottle.  Fred  stared  at  her  with 
a  dull  red  flush  on  his  face  ;  but  he  gave  in, 
in  the  most  inexplicable  way ;  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course  to  yield  to  Nettie.  The 
doctor's  amazement  began  to  be  mingled 
with  amusement.  To  see  how  she  managed 
them  all  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  little 
time — unconsciously  he  became  more  frater- 
nal in  his  thoughts.  He  spoke  to  foolish, 
faded  Mrs.  Fred  with   a   total  forgiveness 
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and  forgetfulness  of  her  spiteful  speech.  He 
hoped  sl^e  would  like  Carlingford ;  he  said 
something  to  the  children.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  that  amazing 
family  party,  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
not  dreamed  of  a  few  days  ago.  To  see  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  such  a  group  had,  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Dr. 
Bider.  Their  children,  of  course,  must  be 
supported  somehow.  Who  was  to  do  it? 
Was  their  father,  grown  incapable  and  use- 
less in  the  middle  of  his  days,  to  be  forced 
into  the  current  of  life  again  ?  Was  it  a 
vague  faith  in  Providence  which  had  brought 
the  helpless  household  here  ;  or  was  it  a  more 
distinct,  if  not  so  elevated,  confidence  in 
Nettie  ?  The  doctor's  heart  sank  once  more 
within  him  as  he  looked  round  the  table. 
Three  helpless  by  nature — two  equally  help- 
less who  ought  in  nature  to  have  been  the 
support  of  the  whole — nothing  but  one  bright 
ready  little  spirit  between  them  all  and  des- 
titution :  and  what  could  Nettie  do  to  stave 
that  wolf  from  the  door  ?  Once  more  Dr. 
Eider's  countenance  fell.  If  the  household 
broke  down  in  its  attempt  at  independence, 
who  had  they  to  turn  to  but  himself? — such 
a  prospect  was  not  comfortable.  When  a 
man  works  himself  to  death  for  his  own 
family,  he  takes  the  pleasure  with  the  pain ; 
but  when  another's  family  threatens  to  fall 
upon  his  hands,  the  prospect  is  naturally 
appalling — and  even  if  Fred  could  do  any 
thing,  what  was  Fred's  life,  undermined  by 
evil  habit,  to  depend  upon  ?  Silence  once 
more  fell  over  the  little  company — silence 
from  all  but  Nettie  and  the  children,  who 
referred  to  her  naturally  instead  of  to  their 
mother.  Fred  was  sullen,  and  his  wife  took 
her  cue  from  him.  Edward  was  uneasy  and 
dismayed.  Family  parties  suddenly  assem- 
bled without  due  warning  are  seldom  greatly 
successful ;  and  even  Nettie  could  not  make 
immediate*  reconciliation  and  fraternal  kind- 
ness out  of  this. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Take  me  down  this  long,  pretty  road. 
There  must  be  delicious  houses  inside  the 
walls.  Look  here,  drive  slowly,  and  let  us 
have  a  peep  in  at  this  open  door,"  said  Net- 
tie. "  How  sweet  and  cozy !  and  who  is  that 
pretty  young  lady  coming  out  ?  I  saw  her 
in  the  chapel  this  mcrning.  Oh,"  added 
Nettie,  with  a  little  sharpness,  "  she  knows 
you — ^tell  me  who  she  is." 
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"  That  is  Miss  Lucy  Wodehouse — one  of 
our  Carlingford  beauties,"  said  Dr.  Rider. 

"Do  you  know  her  very  well  ?  "  asked  the 
inquisitive  Nettie.  "  How  she  stares — why 
does  she  stare,  do  you  suppose  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  absurd  about  my  dress  ?  Look 
here — don't  they  wear  bonnets  just  like  this 
in  England  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  the  tiny  head  overladen 
with  hair,  from  which  the  iDonnet  had  fallen 
half  off. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  surprised  to  see  me. 
Drive  on  faster.  Dr.  Edward,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  I  see  Fred  has  been  telling  us  a 
parcel  of  stories.  It  would  be  cruel  to  tell 
Susan,  you  know,  for  she  believes  in  him  ; 
but  you  may  quite  trust  in  me.  Is  your 
brother  good  for  any  thing.  Dr.  Edward,  do 
you  suppose  ?  " 

'•  Not  very  much  now,  I  fear,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  Not  very  much  now.  I  suppose  he 
never  was  good  for  much,"  said  the  indig- 
nant Nettie ;  "  but  he  was  said  to  be  very 
clever  when  he  first  came  out  to  the  colony. 
I  can't  tell  why  Susan  married  him.  She  is 
very  self-willed,  though  you  would  fancy  her 
so  submissive.  She  is  one  of  those  people, 
you  know,  who  fall  ill  when  they  are  crossed, 
and  threaten  to  die,  so  that  one  daren't  cross 
her.  Now,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  He  will  not  go  back  to  the  colony, 
and  I  don't  care  to  do  it  myself.  Must  I 
keep  them  here  ?  " 

"  Miss  Underwood — "  began  the  perplexed 
doctor. 

"  It  would  save  trouble  to  call  me  Nettie 
— everybody  does,"  said  his  strange  compan- 
ion ;  "  besides,  you  are  my  brother  in  a  kind 
of  a  way,  and  the  only  person  I  can  consult 
with ;  for,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  tell 
one's  difficulties  to  strangers.  Fred  may  not 
be  very  much  to  depend  upon,  you  know,  but 
still  he  is  Fred." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  little  self- 
reproach,  **  still  he  is  Fred ;  but  pardon  me, 
the  name  suggests  long  aggravations.  You 
can't  tell  how  often  I  have  had  to  put  up 
with  affronts  and  injuries  because  it  was 
Fred.     I  shouldn't  like  to  grieve  you — " 

"  Never  mind  about  grieving  me  ; — I  am 
not  in  love  with  him  ; — let  me  hear  all  about 
it !  "  said  Nettie. 

Dr.  Rider  paused  a  little  j  seeing  the  abyss 
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upon  the  brink  of  which  this  brave  little 
girl  was  standing,  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
aggravate  her  by  telling  the  failures  of  the 
past.  Better  to  soften  the  inevitable  discov- 
ery if  possible.  But  his  hesitation  was  quite 
apparent  to  Nettie.  With  considerable  im- 
patience she  turned  round  upon  him. 

"  If  you  think  I  don't  know  what  I  am  do- 
ing, but  have  gone  into  this  business  like  a 
fool,  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Dr.  Edward," 
she  said,  a  little  sharply.  "  I  see  how  it  is 
as  well  as  anybody  can  do.  I  knew  how  it 
was  when  I  left  the  colony.  Don't  be 
alarmed  about  me.  Do  you  think  I  am  to 
be  turned  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
by  finding  out  their  follies ;  or  to  grumble 
at  the  place  God  put  me  in  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort !  I  know  the  kind  of  situation 
perfectly — but  one  may  make  the  best  of  it, 
you  know :  and  for  that  reason  tell  me  every 
thing,  please." 

"  But,  Miss  Underwood,  consider,"  cried 
the  doctor  in  consternation.  "  You  are  tak- 
ing responsibilities  upon  yourself  which  no- 
body could  lay  upon  you  ;  you  !  young,  ten- 
der,"— the  doctor  paused  for  a  word,  afraid 
to  be  too  complimentary, — "  delicate  !  Why, 
the  whole  burden  of  this  family  will  come 
upon  you.  There  is  not  one  able  to  help 
himself  in  the  whole  bundle  !  I  am  shocked ! 
— ^I  am  alarmed ! — I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  you — " 

"  Don't  say  any  thing  please,"  said  Nettie. 
"  I  know  what  I  am  about.  Do  you  call  this 
a  street  or  a  lane,  or  what  do  you  call  it  ? 
Oh,  such  nice  houses  !  shouldn't  I  like  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  have  one  of  them,  and 
nurses,  and  governesses,  and  every  thing 
proper  for  the  children?  I  should  like  to 
dress  them  so  nicely,  and  give  them  such  a 
good  education.  I  don't  know  any  thing 
particular  to  speak  of,  myself — I  shall  never 
be  able  to  teach  them  when  they  grow  older. 
If  Fred,  now,  was  only  to  be  trusted,  and 
would  go  and  work  like  a  man  and  make 
something  for  the  children,  I  daresay  I  could 
keep  up  the  house  ; — ^but  if  he  wont  do  any 
thing,  you  know,  it  will  take  us  every  far- 
thing just  to  live.  Look  here,  Dr.  Edward  : 
I  have  two  hundred  a  year ; — Susan  had  the 
same,  you  know,  but  Fred  got  all  the  money 
when  they  were  married,  and  muddled  it 
away.  Now,  how  much  can  one  do  in  Car- 
lingford  with  three  children  upon  two  hun- 
dred a  year  ?  " 


"  Fred  will  be  the  meanest  blackguard  in 
existence,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  if  he  takes  his 
living  from  you." 

"  He  took  his  living  from  you,  it  appears," 
said  Nettie,  coolly,  "  and  did  not  thank  you 
much.  We  must  make  the  best  of  him.  We 
can't  help  ourselves.  Now,  there  is  the 
pretty  church,  and  there  is  our  little  house. 
Come  in  with  me  and  answer  for  me.  Dr. 
Edward.  You  can  say  I  am  your  sister-in- 
law,  you  know,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  can 
get  into  possession  at  once  ;  for,"  said  Net- 
tie, suddenly  turning  round  upon  the  doctor 
with  her  brilliant  eyes  shining  out  quaintly 
under  the  little  brow  all  puckered  into  curves 
of  foresight,  "  it  is  so  sadly  expensive  living 
where  we  are  now." 

To  look  at  the  creature  thus  flashing  those 
shining  eyes,  not  without  a  smile  lurking  in 
their  depths,  upon  him — to  see  the  trium- 
phant, undaunted,  undoubting  youthfulness 
which  never  dreamt  of  failure — to  note  that 
pretty  anxiety,  the  look  which  might  have 
become  a  bride  in  her  first  troubles  "  play- 
ing at  housekeeping,"  and  think  how  des- 
perate was  the  position  she  had  assumed, 
how  dreary  the  burden  she  had  taken  upon 
her, — was  almost  too  much  for  the  doctor's 
self-control.  He  did  not  know  whether  to 
admire  the  little  heroine  as  half  divine,  or 
to  turn  from  her  as  half  crazy.  Probably, 
had  the  strange  little  spirit  possessed  a  dif- 
ferent frame,  the  latter  was  the  sentiment 
which  would  have  influenced  the  unimagina- 
tive mind  of  Edward  Rider.  But  there  was 
no  resisting  that  little  brown  Titania,  with 
her  little  head  overladen  with  its  beautiful 
hair,  her  red,  delicate  mouth  closing  firm  and 
sweet  above  that  little  decided  chin,  her  eyes 
which  seemed  to  concentrate  the  light.  She 
seemed  only  a  featherweight  when  the  be- 
wildered doctor  helped  her  to  alight — an  un- 
doubted sprite  and  creature  of  romance. 
But  to  hear  her  arranging  about  all  the  do- 
mestic necessities  within,  and  disclosing  her 
future  plans  for  the  children,  and  all  the  or- 
der of  that  life  of  which  she  took  the  charge 
so  unhesitatingly,  bewildered  the  mistress  oi 
the  house  as  much  as  it  did  the  wondering 
doctor.  The  two  together  stood  gazing  at 
her  as  she  moved  about  the  room,  pouring 
forth  floods  of  eager  talk.  Her  words  were 
almost  as  rapid  as  her  step, — her  foot,  light 
as  it  was,  almost  as  decided  and  firm  as  her 
resolutions.     She  was  a  wonder  to  behold 
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as  she  pushed  about  the  furniture,  and  con- 
sidered how  it  could  be  brightened  up  and 
made  more  comfortable.  Gazing  at  her  with 
his  silent  lips  apart,  Dr.  Rider  sighed  at  the 
word.  Comfortable  !  Was  she  to  give  her 
mind  to  making  Fred  and  his  children  com- 
fortable— such  a  creature  as  this  ?  Involun- 
tarily it  occurred  to  Edward  that,  under  such 
ministrations,  sundry  changes  might  come 
over  the  aspect  of  that  prim  apartment  in 
which  he  had  seen  her  first ;  the  room  with 
the  bookcase  and  the  red  curtains,  and  the 
prints  over  the  mantlepiece — a  very  tidy, 
comfortable  room  before  any  bewitching  imp 
came  to  hauitt  it,  and  whisper  suspicions  of 
its  imperfection — the  doctor's  own  retire- 
ment where  he  had  chewed  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  fancies  often  enough,  without 
much  thought  of  his  surroundings.  But 
Kettie  now  had  taken  possession  of  that  pro- 
saic place,  and,  all  unconscious  of  that  spir- 
itual occupation,  was  as  busy  and  as  excited 
about  Mrs.  Smith's  lodgings  at  St.  Roque's 
Cottage  as  if  it  were  an  ideal  home  she  was 
preparing,  and  the  life  to  be  lived  in  it  was 
the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  in  the  w«:ld. 
When  Dr.  Rider  reached  home  that  night, 
and  took  his  lonely  meal  in  his  lonely  room, 
certain  bitter  thoughts  of  unequal  fortune 
occupied  the  young  man's  mind.  Let  a  fel- 
low be  but  useless,  thankless,  and  heartless 
enough,  and  people  spring  up  on  all  sides  to 
do  his  work  for  him,  said  the  doctor  to  him- 
self, with  a  bitterness  as  natural  as  it  was 
untrue.  The  more  worthless  a  fellow  is,  the 
more  all  the  women  connected  with  him  cling 
to  him  and  make  excuses  for  him,  said  Ed- 
ward Rider  in  his  indignant  heart.  Mother 
and  sister  in  the  past — wife  and  Nettie  now 
— 'to  think  how  Fred  had  secured  for  him- 
self perpetual  ministrations,  by  neglecting 
all  the  duties  of  life.  No  wonder  an  indig- 
nant pang  transfixed  the  lonely  bosom  of  the 
virtuous  doctor,  solitary  and  unconsoled  as 
he  was.  His  laborious  days  knew  no  such 
solace.  And  as  he  fretted  and  pondered  no 
visions  of  Bessie  Christian  perplexed  his 
thoughts.  He  had  forgotten  that  young 
woman.  All  his  mind  was  fully  occupied 
chafiing  at  the  sacrifice  of  Nettie.  He  was 
not  sorry,  he  was  angry,  to  think  of  her  odd 
position,  and  the  duties  she  had  taken  upon 
herself.  What  had  she  to  do  with  those 
wretched  children,  and  that  faded  spiteful 
mother  ?  Edward  Rider  was  supremely  dis- 
gusted.    He  said  to  himself,  with  the  high- 


est moral  indignation,  that  such  a  girl  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  tie  herself  to  such  a 
fate. 

CHAPTER  V. 

St.  Roque's  Cottage  was  considered 
rather  a  triumph  of  local  architecture.  A 
Carlingford  artist  had  built  it  "  after  "  the 
church,  which  was  one  of  Gilbert  Scott's 
churches,  and  perfect  in  its  way,  so  that  its 
Gothic  qualities  were  unquestionable.  The 
only  thing  wanting  was  size,  which  was  cer- 
tainly an  unfortunate  blemish,  and  made 
this  adaptation  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
to  domestic  purposes  a  very  doubtful  experi- 
ment. However,  in  bright  sunshine,  when 
the  abundance  of  light  neutralized  the  want 
of  window,  all  was  well,  and  there  was  abun- 
dance of  sunshine  in  Carlingford  in  October, 
three  months  after  the  entrance  of  Fred  Rider 
and  his  family  into  Mrs.  Smith's  little  rooms. 
It  was  a  bright  autumn  day,  still  mild,  though 
with  a  crispness  in  the  air,  the  late  season 
showing  more  in  the  destitution  of  the  flower- 
borders  than  in  any  more  sensible  sign.  It 
was  a  pretty  spot  enough  for  a  roadside. 
St.  Roque's  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  little  com- 
mon, over  which,  at  the  other  margin,  you 
could  see  some  white  cottages,  natural  to  the 
soil,  in  a  little  hamlet-cluster,  dropped  along 
the  edge  of  the  gray-green  unequal  grass, 
while  between  the  church  and  the  cottage 
ran  the  merest  shadow  of  a  brook,  just 
enough  to  give  place  and  nutriment  to  three 
willow-trees  which  had  been  the  feature  of 
the  scene  before  St.  Roque's  was.  and  which 
now  greatly  helped  the  composition  of  the 
little  landscape,  and  harmonized  the  new 
building  with  the  old  soil.  St.  Roque's  Cot- 
tage, by  special  intervention  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth  the  perpetual  curate,  had  dropped  no 
intervening  wall  between  its  garden  and  those 
trees ;  but,  not  without  many  fears,  had 
contented  itself  with  a  wooden  paling  on  the 
side  nearest  the  willows.  Consequently,  the 
slope  of  grass  at  that  side,  which  Mrs.  Smith 
was  too  prudent  to  plant  with  any  thing  that 
could  be  abstracted,  was  a  pretty  slope  with 
the  irregular  willow  shadows  swept  over  it, 
thin,  but  still  presenting  a  pale  obstruction 
to  the  flood  of  sunshine  on  this  special  after- 
noon. There  a  little  group  was  collected, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  warmth  and  the 
light.  Mrs.  Rider,  still  faded,  but  no  longer 
travel-worn,  sat  farther  up  in  the  garden,  on 
the  green  bench,  which  had  been  softened 
with  cushions  for  her  use,  leisurely  working 
at  some  piece  of  needlework,  in  lonely  pos- 
session of  the  chrysanthemums  and  Michael- 
mas daisies  round  her ;  while  on  the  grass, 
dropped  over  with  yellow  flecks  of  willow 
leaves,  lightly  loosened  by  every  passing 
touch  of  wind,  sat  Nettie,  all  brown  and 
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briglit,  worldng  with  the  most  rapid  fingers 
at  a  child's  frock,  and  "  minding "  with  a 
corner  of  her  eye  the  possessor  of  the  same, 
the  tiny  Freddy,  an  imp  of  mischief,  uncon- 
trollable by  other  hand  or  look  than  hers. 
A  little  lower  down,  poking  into  the  invisi- 
ble brook  through  the  paling,  was  the  eldest 
boy,  silent  from  sheer  delight  in  the  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  coating  himself  with  mud 
without  remark  from  Nettie.  This  unprece- 
dented escape  arose  from  the  fact  that  Net- 
tie had  a  visitor,  a  lady  who  had  bent  down 
beside  her  in  a  half-kneeling  attitude,  and 
was  contemplating  her  with  a  mingled  amaze 
and  pity  which  intensified  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  kindness  in  the  mildest  face  in 
the  world.  It  was  Miss  Wodehouse,  in  her 
soft  dove-colored  dress  and  large  soft  checked 
shawl.  Her  mild  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that 
brilliant  brown  creature,  all  buoyant  and 
sparkling  with  youth.  These  wonderful 
young  people  perplexed  Miss  Wodehouse ; 
nere  was  another  incomprehensible  specimen 
— most  incomprehensible  perhaps  of  all  that 
ever  crossed  her  mild  elderly  horizon  with 
bewildering  unintelligible  light. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  "  things 
used  to  be  very  different  when  I  was  young. 
When  we  were  girls  we  thought  about  our 
own  pleasures — and  —  and  vanities  of  all 
kinds,"  said  the  good  woman,  with  a  little 
sigh  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  can't  think  it  is  nat- 
ural still  to  see  you  devoting  yourself  like 
this  to  your  sister's  family.  It  is  wonderful ; 
but  dear,  dear  me !  it  isn't  natural,  Nettie, 
such  self-devotion." 

"  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  speak !  "  said 
Nettie,  with  a  sudden  start — "  self-devotion ! 
stuff !  I  am  only  doing  what  must  be  done. 
Freddy  can't  go  on  wearing  one  frock  for- 
ever, can  he  —  does  it  stand  to  reason  ? 
Would  you  have  me  sit  idle  and  see  the 
child's  petticoats  drop  to  pieces  ?  I  am  a 
colonial  girl — I  don't  know  what  people  do 
in  England.  Where  I  was  brought  up  we 
were  used  to  be  busy  about  whatever  lay 
nearest  to  our  hand." 

"  It  isn't  Freddy's  frock,"  said  Miss  Wode- 
house, with  a  little  solemnity.  "  You  know 
very  well  what  I  mean.  And  suppose  you 
were  to  marry — what  would  happen  suppos- 
ing you  were  to  marry,  Nettie  ?  " 

"It  is  quite  time  enough  to  think  of  that 
when  there  is  any  likelihood  of  it  happening," 
said  Nettie,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "  It 
is  only  idle  people  who  have  time  to  think  of 
falling  in  love  and  such  nonsense.  When  one 
is  very  busy  it  never  comes  into  one's  head. 
Why,  you  have  never  niarried,  Miss  Wode- 
house :  and  when  I  know  that  I  have  every 
thing  I  possibly  could  desire,  why  should  I  ?  " 

Miss  Wodehouse  bent  her  troubled,  sweet 
old  face  over  the  handle  of  her  parasol,  and 


did  not  say  any  thing  for  a  few  minutes, 
"  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  you  are  young," 
she  said,  with  a  wistful  look  ;  "  and  somehow 
you  young  creatures  are  so  much  handier 
than  we  used  to  be.  Our  little  Lucy,  you 
know,  that  I  can  remember  quite  a  baby — I 
am  twice  as  old  as  she  is,"  cried  Miss  Wode- 
house, "  and  she  is  twice  as  much  use  in  the 
world  as  I.  Well,  it  is  all  very  strange.  But, 
dear,  you  know,  this  isn't  natural  all  the 
same." 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  say  so — it  is  dreadful 
to  think  so  !  "  cried  Nettie.  "  I  know  what 
you  mean — not  Freddy's  frock,  to  be  sure, 
but  only  one's  whole  life  and  heart.  Should 
one  desert  the  only  people  belonging  to  one 
in  the  world  because  one  happens  to  have  a 
little  income  and  they  have  none  ?  If  one's 
friends  are  not  very  sensible,  is  that  a  rea- 
son why  one  should  go  and  leave  them  ?  Is 
it  right  to  make  one's  escape  directly  when- 
ever one  feels  one  is  wanted  ?  or  what  do 
you  mean.  Miss  Wodehouse  ?  "  said  the  ve- 
hement girl.  "  That  is  what  it  comes  to, 
you  know.  Do  you  imagine  Fhad  any  choice 
about  coming  over  to  England  when  Susan 
was  breaking  her  heart  about  herhusband  P 
could  one  let  one's  sister  die,  do  you  suppose  ? 
And  now  that  they  are  all  together,  what 
choice  have  I  ?  They  can't  do  much  for  each 
other — there  is  actually  nobody  but  me  to  . 
take  care  of  them  all.  You  may  say  it  is  not 
natural,  or  it  is  not  right,  or  any  thing  you 
please,  but  what  else  can  one  do  ?  That  is 
the  practical  question,"  said  Nettie,  triumph- 
antly. "  If  you  will  answer  that,  then  I  shall 
know  what  to  say  to  you." 

Miss  Wodehouse  gazed  at  her  with  a  cer- 
tain mild  exasperation,  shook  her  head, 
wrung  her  hands,  but  could  find  nothing  to 
answer. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Nettie,  with  a  little 
outburst  of  jubilee;  "that  is  how  it  always 
happens  to  abstract  people.  Put  the  prac- 
tical question  before  them,  and  they  have 
not  a  word  to  say  to  you.  Freddy,  cut  the 
grass  with  the  scissors,  don't  cut  my  trim- 
mings ;  they  are  for  your  own  frock,  you  lit- 
tle savage.  K I  were  to  say  it  was  my  duty 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff*,  you  would  under- 
stand me.  Miss  Wodehouse ;  but  one  only 
says  it  is  one's  duty  when  one  has  something 
disagreeable  to  do  ;  and  I  am  not  doing  any 
thing  disagreeable,"  added  the  little  heroine, 
flashing  those  eyes  which  had  confused  Ed- 
ward Rider — those  brilliant,  resolute,  obsti- 
nate eyes,  always,  with  the  smile  of  youth, 
incredulous  of  evil,  lurking  in  them,  upon 
her  bewildered  adviser.  "  I  am  living  as  I 
like  to  live." 

There  was  a  pause — at  least  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  argument,  but  not  in  Nettie's 
talk,  which  ran  on  in  an  eager  stream,  ad- 
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dressed  to  Freddy,  Johnnie,  things  in  gen- 
eral. Miss  Wodehouse  pondered  over  the 
handle  of  her  parasol.  She  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  ;  but,  thoroughly  unconvinced 
and  exasperated  at  Nettie's  logic,  could  not 
yet  retire  from  the  field. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  just  now,"  said 
the  gentle  woman  at  last,  retiring  upon  that 
potent  feminine  argument,  "  but  Nettie, 
think !     If  you  were  to  marry — " 

Miss  Wodehouse  paused,  appalled  by  the 
image  she  herself  had  conjured  up. 

"  Marrying  is  really  a  dreadful  business, 
anyhow,"  she  added  with  a  sigh  ;  "  so  few 
people,  you  know,  can,  when  they  might. 
There  is  poor  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  brought 
me  here  first ;  unless  he  gets  preferment, 
poor  fellow — .  And  there  is  Dr.  Rider. 
Things  are  very  much  changed  from  what 
they  used  to  be  in  my  young  days." 

"  Is  Dr.  Rider  in  the  same  dilemma  ?  I 
suppose,  of  course,  you  mean  Dr.  Edward," 
cried  Nettie,  with  a  little  flash  of  mischiev- 
OTis  curiosity.  "  Why  ?  He  has  nobody 
but  himself.  I  should  like  to  know  why  he 
can't  marry — that  is,  if  anybody  would  have 
him — when  he  pleases.  Tell  me  j  you  know 
he  is  my  brother-in-law." 

Miss  Wodehouse  had  been  thinking  of 
Bessie  Christian.  She  paused,  partly  for 
Dr.  Rider's  sake,  partly  because  it  was  quite 
contrary  to  decorum,  to  suppose  that  Bessie, 
now  Mrs.  Brown,  might  possibly  a  year  ago 
have  married  somebody  else.  She  faltered 
a  little  in  her  answer.  "  A  professional  man 
never  marries  till  he  has  a  position,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse,  abstractedly.  Nettie  lifted 
up  her  eyes  that  danced  with  mischief  and  glee. 

"  A  profession  is  as  bad  as  a  family,  then," 
said  the  little  Australian.  ,  "  I  shall  remem- 
ber that  next  time  you  speak  to  me  on  this 
subject.  I  am  glad  to  think  Dr.  Edward, 
with  all  his  prudence,  is  disabled  too." 

When  Nettie  had  made  this  unguarded 
speech,  she  blushed ;  and  suddenly  in  a 
threatening  and  defiant  manner,  raised  her 
eyes  again  to  Miss  Wodehouse's  face. 
Why  ?  Miss  Wodehouse  did  not  under- 
stand the  look,  nor  put  any  significance  into 
the  words.  She  rose  up  from  the  grass,  and 
said  it  was  time  for  her  to  go.  She  went 
away,  pondering  in  her  own  mind  those  sin- 
gular new  experiences  of  hers.  She  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  do  any  thing  par- 
ticular all  her  gentle  life.  Another  fashion 
of  woman  might  have  found  a  call  to  action 
in  the  management  of  her  father's  house,  or 
the  education  of  her  motherless  young  sister. 
But  Miss  Wodehouse  had  contented  herself 
with  loving  Lucy — had  sufi'ered  her  to  grow 
up  very  much  as  she  would,  without  inter- 
ference— had  never  taken  a  decided  part  in 
her  life.     When  any  thing  had  to  be  done, 
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to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  very  inexpert — ^un- 
ready-—deeply  embarrassed  with  the  unusual 
necessity.  Nettie's  case,  so  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  she  could  have  con- 
ceived, lay  on  her  mind,  and  oppressed  her 
as  she  went  home  to  Grange  Lane. 

As  for  Nettie  herself,  she  took  her  work 
and  her  children  indoors  after  awhile,  and 
tried  on  the  new  frock,  and  scolded  and  re- 
habilitated the  muddy  hero  of  the  brook. 
Then,  with  those  light,  fairy  motions  of  hers, 
she  spread  the  homely  table  for  tea,  called 
in  Susan,  sought  Fred  in  his  room  up-stairs 
with  a  stinging  word  which  penetrated  even 
his  callous  mind,  and  made  him  for  the  mo- 
ment ashamed  of  himself.  Nettie  bit  her 
red  lip  till  it  grew  white  and  bloodless  as 
she  turned  from  Fred's  door.  It  was  not 
hard  to  work  for  the  children — to  support 
and  domineer  over  Susan ;  but  it  was  hard 
for  such  an  alert  uncompromising  little  soul 
to  tolerate  that  useless  hulk — that  heavy 
encumbrance  of  a  man,  for  whom  hope  and 
life  were  dead.  She  bit  her  lip  as  she  dis- 
charged her  sharp,  stinging  arrow  at  him 
through  the  half-opened  door,  and  then  went 
down  singing,  to  take  her  place  at  the  table 
which  her  own  hands  had  spread — which  her 
own  purse  supplied  with  bread.  Nobody 
there  showed  the  least  consciousness  of  that 
latter  fact ;  nobody  fancied  it  was  any  thing 
but  natural  to  rely  upon  Nettie.  The  strange 
household  demeaned  itself  exactly  as  if  things 
were  going  on  in  the  most  regular  and  ordi- 
nary course.  No  wonder  that  spectators 
outside  looked  on  with  a  wonder  that  could 
scarcely  find  expression  ;  and,  half  exasper- 
ated, half  admiring,  watched  the  astonish- 
ing life  of  the  colonial  girl. 

Nobody  watched  it  with  half  the  amount 
of  exasperation  which  concentrated  in  the 
bosom  of  Dr.  Rider.  He  gazed  and  noted 
and  observed  every  thing  with  a  secret  rage, 
indignation,  and  incredulity  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. He  could  not  believe  it  even  when  it 
went  on  before  his  very  eyes.  Doctor  though 
he  was,  and  scientific,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Edward  Rider  would  have  believed  in  witch- 
craft— in  some  philtre  or  potion  acting  upon 
her  mind,  rather  than  in  Nettie's  voluntary 
folly.  Was  it  folly  V  was  it  heroism  ?  was 
it  simple  necessity,  as  she  herself  called  it? 
Nobody  could  answer  that  question.  The 
matter  was  as  incomprehensible  to  Miss 
Wodehouse  as  to  Dr.  Rider,  but  not  of  such 
engrossing  interest.  Bessie  Christian,  after 
all,  grew  tame  in  the  Saxon  composure  of 
her  beauty  before  this  brown,  sparkling,  self- 
willed,  imperious  creature.  To  see  her 
among  her  self-imposed  domestic  duties 
filled  the  doctor  with  a  smouldering  wrath 
against  all  surrounding  her,  which  any  mo- 
mentary spark  might  set  aflame. 
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THE    EEPUBLIC. 
"  The  great  Republic  is  no  more." — London  Times. 

BY  WM.   OLASD   BOURNE. 

"  No  more !  " 
Thus  sigh  the  eastern  winds, 

As  o'er  the  sea  they  come, 
And  waft  their  murmurs  deep 

To  Freedom's  radiant  home ; 
The  sad  waves  die  away 

Along  the  ocean  strand. 
And  whisper  low,  "  No  more  ! 

No  more  !  0  glorious  land  !  " 

"  No  more  ?  "  a  voice  replied  ; 

"  What  meaning  words  are  these  ? 
A  nation  oft  may  pass 

Through  red  and  bloody  seas  ! 
Througli  fierce  baptismal  fires, 

Through  nights  that  have  no  ray, 
God's  people  oft  must  pass. 

To  win  unclouded  day. 
O  Prophet  of  the  world's  deep  woe  ! 

O  Prophet  at  the  gloomy  shrine ! 
Invoke  its  mystery,  and  show 

The  future,  if  thou  canst  divine  !  " 

A  solemn  tone, 
That  died  along  the  New  World's  shore, 

Brought  back  alone 
The  Prophet's  words,  "  No  more !  *' 

"  No  more,  Columbia,  shall  thy  banner  wave 
In  lustrous  azure  with  its  peerless  stars  ; 

Thy  glory  now  has  found  a  lasting  grave — 
Thy  strength  shall  perish  through  the  bloody 
Mars. 

"  No  more  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  sigh 
For  Freedom's  vision,  when  they  learn  thy 
dream, 
But  watching  where  they  sec  the  mighty  die, 
Shall  hopeless  wait  while  flows  the  sullen 
stream. 

"  Come  up,  0  millions !  gather  round  the  bier, 
Where  lies  the  great  Republic  in  its  sleep  ; 

We  bury  nations  like  the  loved  and  dear. 

O'er  whom  we  linger  while  we  stand  and  weep. 

"  Unlock  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Time ! 

Turn  back  the  bolts  that  keep  the  realms  of 
gloom  ! 
For  now  we  bury  in  an  age  sublime 

A  nation  glorious  in  her  early  doom. 

"  lu  deep,  dark  caves  where  despots  long  have 
lain. 

And  chains  have  rusted  with  the  added  years. 
We  lay  her  down,  no  more  to  rise  again, 

Nor  make  our  visions  restless  with  our  fears. 

"  In  awful  shadows  and  the  sacred  urn, 

Her  place  shall  be  remembered,  but  no  more 

Shall  Freedom's  name  make  human  hearts  to 
burn. 
Or  swell  in  grandeur  from  the  Western  shore. 


"  The  temple  crumbles,  and  the  pillars  fall ! 

The  akar  passes,  and  the  worship  dies ! 
The  millions  gather  as  they  bear  the  pall, 

And  Freedom  seeks  her  refuge  in  the  skies. 

"  In  peaceful  slumber  let  her  pass  away  ! 

'Tis  vain  the  ancient  spirit  to  restore  ! 
The  sun  is  set,  and  peaceful  let  the  day 

Close  on  the  mighty  nation  now  no  more ! " 

The  waves  rolled  on, 
And,  dying,  murmured  forth,  "No  more!  " 

The  low,  sad  winds. 
Breathed,  as  they  lulled  to  rest,  "  No  more !" 

The  ancient  cliff, 
In  muttered  echoes,  said,  "  No  more  ! " 

And  in  my  heart, 
Where  Hope  was  dying  on  the  shore 

Of  Doubt  and  Death, 
The  solemn  pulses  beat,  "  No  more  !  " 

"  O  Prophet  of  tlie  Avorld's  deep  woe  ! 

Is  this  the  answer  from  thy  shrine  ? 
Wait  till  the  morrow — thou  shalt  know 

That  Freedom  hath  a  life  divine! 
The  sun  shall  stand  in  heaven  to-day. 

Nor  set  once  more  on  hill  or  plain, 
While  freemen  strike,  and  toil,  and  pray, 

Till  Freedom  lives  in  bliss  again  !  '* 

And  still  the  Prophet  said, 
"  The  nation  now  is  dead  ! 
The  great  Republic  is  no  more  !  " 

Star  after  star  went  down  ; 

The  flag  was  trailed  in  dust; 
And  chiefs  of  old  renown 
Forsook  their  ancient  trust ; 
It  seemed  too  true. 
As  the  Prophet  said. 
That  the  life  had  sped. 
And  the  soul  was  dead. 
And  the  nation  lived  no  more  ! 
And  e'en  when  Sumter  fell, 
The  heart  beat  silent  with  its  doubt, 

A  moment  only — for  the  spell 
Was  broken  by  the  freeman's  shout. 

"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  "  they  cry; 
"  Defend  that  flag,  or  die  !  " 
**  To  arn)s  !  "  amid  their  tears; 
"To  arms  !  "  as  in  the  years 
When  heroes  saw  the  field  of  battle  nigh ; 
"  To  arms  !  "  replied  the  hills  ; 

"  To  arms  !  "  the  mountains  grand; 
"To  arms,  let  him  who  wills  !  " 

Swept  o'er  the  freeman's  land ; 
It  leaped  from  hill  to  hill, 

It  shook  the  mountain  crag, 
For  love's  electric  thrill 

Still  kept  the  starry  flag  ; 
"  To  arms  !  "  replied  the  plains, 
The  hot  blood  throbbing  through  the  veins. 
For  millions  rallied  with  the  vow, 
"  We  strike  for  Freedom  surely  now; 
In  Heaven's  great  name  the  damning  wrong 

shall  bow  ! '' 
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From  the  steep  mountain  side, 
From  the  deep  flowing  tide, 
From  the  green  prairies  wide, 

"  Forward  !  "  tliey  cry ; 
From  the  far  eastern  hills, 
From  the  pure  flowing  rills, 
From  the  great  busy  mills, 

"  Onward  for  aye  !  " 
From  the  forge,  old  and  grim. 
From  the  mine,  dark  and  dim, 
Swelled  the  bold  hero-hymn, 

"  Onward  or  die  !  " 
And  to  their  arms  they  sprung, 
Freedom  on  every  tongue, 
True  to  the  songs  they  sung. 

Filling  the  sky  : — 

"  Arm,  brothers,  arm  !  for  the  foe  is  before  us, 
Filled  with  deep  hate  to  the  Union  we  love  : 

Onward  we  press,  with  the  loud-swelling  chorus 
Shaking  the  earth,  and  the  heaven  above. 

Chorus — Arm,  brothers  arm  ! 

For  the  strife  be  ye  ready  ! 

With  an  eye  ever  steady ! 

Arm,  bz'others,  arm  ! 

"  On,  brothers,  on  !    For  they  haste  to  the  bat- 
tle! 
The  treason  is  theirs,  whom  we  trusted  so 
long; 
For  Freedom  we  fight,  and  not  a  mere  chattel ; 
The  Union  and  Peace — the  Right  over  Wrong. 

Chorus — Arm,  brothers,  arm  ! 

"  Haste,  brothers,  haste !  for  the  moments  are 
flying  ! 
An  hour  now  lost  may  undo  all  the  past ! 
And  millions  of  mourners  now  burdened  are 
sighing, 
And,  terror-struck,  bow  in  the  force  of  the 
blast ! 

Chorus — Arm,  brothers,  arm ! 

"  Come,  brothers,  come !      It  is  time  for  the 
starting  ! 
We  pray  on  the  field  !    At  the  altar  they  pray 
Who  mourn  for  our  loss — nor  wait  for  the  part- 
ing— 
Our  children  shall  bless  us  for  valor  to-day  ! 

Chorus — Arm,  brothers,  arm  ! 

"  Swear,  brothers,  swear  !    For  the  Union  for- 
ever ! 

Resting  not  now  till  each  traitor  is  riven ! 
God  for  our  land,  and  of  freedom  the  giver. 

Onward  we  haste  in  the  sunshine  of  heaven." 

Chorus — Arm,  brothers,  arm  ! 

"  She  lives  !  "  the  frefeman  cried  ; 
"  She  lives  !  "  my  heart  replied ; 
"  She  lives  ! "  rolled  o'er  the  plain. 

And  tln-illed  the  waking  land. 
That  caught  it  back  again 

From  mountains  old  and  grand ; 
And  starry  banners  waved 

From  peak,  and  dome,  and  spire. 
The  flag  of  love  and  peace. 

And  glory's  quenchless  fire. 


0  toiling  millions  on  the  Old  World's  shore  ! 

Look  up,  rejoicing,  for  she  is  not  dead  ! 
The  soul  is  living  as  it  lived  before. 

When  sainted  heroes    spurned   tiie   tyrant's 
tread  ; 
The  strife  is  earnest,  and  the  day  wears  on. 

And  ages  tremble  at  the  mighty  blow — 
Beyond  the  conflict  is  a  glorious  dawn, 

A  rapturous  birth  of  Freedom  out  of  woe  ; 
The  clouds  may  gather,  and  the  storm  be  long, 

And  lightnings  leap  across  the  darkened  sky. 
But  Freedom  lives  to  triumph  over  wrong — 

It  still  will  live,  for  Truth  shall  never  die  ! 


THE  WARRIORS  TO  THE  WOMEN. 
O  WOMEN  at  home ! — list  awhile,  we  implore 

^   ye, 

To  us  as  we  tell  the  sad  tale  of  our  woes  ; 
Though  'tis  chilly  and  damp  out,  we  forced  are 
to  camp  out. 
And  march  o'er  rough  roads  in  the  thinnest 
of  hose; 
While  in  comfort  you're  silting — thick  stockings 
be  knitting. 
For  Winter  is  coming  on,  bitter  and  drear ; 
Through  benevolent  channels,  send  blankets  and 
flannels, 
And  show  that  our  welfare  to  women  is  dear ! 


Let  the  long  needles  flash  'mid  the  drawing- 
room's  splendor. 
And  gleam  in  the  light  of  the  cottage's  fire. 
Laps  of  matron  and  maiden,  with  worsted  be 
laden. 
And  the  fair  hands  that  knit  never  falter  nor 
tire ; 
Such  labors  delight  in,  when  we  are  out  fight- 
ing, 
They'll  give  us  fresh  vigor  to  strike  at  the 
foe  ; 
While  the  garments  may  warm  us,  the  donors 
shall  charm  us. 
For  our  hearts  like  our  bodies  shall  feel  the 
rich  glow. 

Then  knit  away,  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters  ; 
Our  sweethearts  (of  course)  will  their  fingers 
employ ; 
And  when    this  inhuman  war's    over  —  each 
woman 
We'll  thank  for  remembering  the  "  bold  sol- 
dier boy." 
Thus    in    active  communion,     defending    the 
Union, 
A  Needle  Brigade  will  support  with   their 
charms. 
And  the  Rebels  confounded — our  weapons  all 
grounded. 
We'll  swiftly  obey  your  sweet  order — "  To 
Arms ! " 

— Advertiser. 
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CIVILE    BELLUM. NOT    YET. A    DOUBTING    HEART. 


CIVILE   BELLUM. 

"  In  this  fearful  struggle  between  North  and 
South,  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which 
fathers  are  arrayed  against  sons,  brothers  against 
brothers. — American  Paper. 

"  Rifleman,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot 
Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette, 

Ring  me  a  ball  in  the  glittering  spot 

That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet !  " 

"  Ay,  Captain !  here  goes  for  a  fine-drawn  bead. 
There's  music  around  when  my  barrel's  in 
'  tune ! " 

Crack  !  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped, 
And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dra- 
goon. 

"  Now,  Rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and 
snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first 
blood  ; 
A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 
That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond 
stud ! " 

"  O    Captain,  I  staggered,  and  sunk  on    my 
track. 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  fallen  vi- 
dette, 
For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his 
back, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me 
yet. 

"  But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket — this  locket  of 
gold  — 
An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its 
way, 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold. 
Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array." 

"  Ha  !  Rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket ! — 'Tis  she, 
My  brother's  young  bride — and  the   fallen 
dragoon 
Was  her  husband— Hush  !  soldier,  'tvras  Heav- 
en's decree. 
We  must  bury  him,  there,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon ! 

"  But,  hark !    the  far  bugles    their  warnings 

unite ; 
■     War  is  a  virtue — weakness  a  sin  : 
There's  lurking  and  loping  around  us  to-night ; 
Load  again,  Rifleman,  keep  your  hand  in  ! " 

— Once  a  Week. 


NOT    YET. 


See,  in  tlie  west,  the  sun  grows  broad  and  red ; 

His  golden  glory  rests  upon  thy  brow, 
And  makes  a  halo  round  tljy  down-bent  head. 
And  glimmers  o'er  thy  soft  dark  locks  that 

flow 
In  waves  of  light  above,  in  waves  of  shade  be- 
low. 

That  setting  sun  will  rise  again  in  might, 

Will  dry  the  tears  the  sorrowing  night  hath 
shed  ; 
Will  wake  the  world  to  gladness  and  to  light, 
What  sun,  the  summer  of  the  heart  once  fled, 
Can  brighten  into  spring  its  winter,  cold  and 
dead? 

The  red  light  fades  :  go  forth  upon  thy  way 
Through  the  dim   eve,  and  leave  me  here 
alone ; 
A  deeper  night  than  follows  after  day 

Will  darken  o'er  my  soul   when  thou  art 

gone — 
A  night  no  wakening  dawn  will  ever  rise 
upon. 

— Once  a  Week. 


Not  yet,  not  yet.    Ah  !  let  me  gaze  once  more 
Into  those  eyes,  those  earnest  truthful  eyes, 

A  little  while,  and  then  my  dream  is  o'er ; 
And  I,  a  wanderer  under  alien  skies, 
Shall  see  thy  face  no  more,  nor  hear  thy  low 
replies. 


A   DOUBTING   HEART. 

Where  are  the  swallows  fled  ? 

Frozen  and  dead. 
Perchance,  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
O  doubting  heart ! 
Far  over  purple  seas. 
They  wait,  in  sunny  ease. 
The  balmy  southern  breeze. 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  once  more. 

Why  must  the  flowers  die  ? 

Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  needless  of  tears  or  rain. 
O  doubting  heart ! 
They  only  sleep  below 
The  soft  white  ermine  snow, 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow. 
To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  its  rays 

These  many  days  :, 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky 
That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 

Is  quenched  in  night. 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  1 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past. 
And  angel's  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctob. 


ISABELL    CARR. 


From  The  St.  James'  Magazine. 
ISABELL    CARR.  I 

A  SCOTTISH   STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.  j 

By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,"  etc.  etc. 
PART  I. — CHAPTER  I.  i 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  hame,"  said  the  old  , 
man.  i 

"  And  I'm  glad  to  win  hame,  faither,"  said  ; 
Bell.  j 

Such  was  the  sober  expression  of  feeling 
which  passed  between  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter.    The  girl's  color  was  high,  and  her  eyes  \ 
full  of  tears ;   and  the  old  man,  while  he 
spoke,  did  not  venture  to  look  at  her,  but 
fumbled  about  his  snuff-box,  and  was  evi-  j 
dently  relieved  when  that  salutation,  slight 
as  it  was,   was   over.     They  had    shaken  , 
hands  with  each  other  when  Bell  came  :  now  | 
every  thing  went  on  as  if  they  had  parted  j 
yesterday,  though   the  young  woman   had 
been  away  from  home  for  two  years. 

And  home  had  changed  in  that  time.  The 
mother,  the  sun  of  the  domestic  place,  was 
gone ;  gone — buried  a  year  ago  in  the  hered- 
itary churchyard  five  miles  off  with  all  her 
kindred :  yet  she  stood  there  between  them, 
hushing  them  to  silence,  making  words  im- 
possible. Bell,  you  may  suppose,  would 
have  spoken  and  wept,  and  poured  out  her 
heart,  had  it  been  possible ;  but  the  old  man 
durst  not  trust  himself  to  say  words  which 
might  let  loose  that  long-retained  voiceless 
sorrow.  What  could  words  have  done  to  it  ? 
Deeper  than  language  was  that  mute  recog- 
nition of  their  loss.  She  was  gone !  There 
was  nobody  to  ask  the  anxious,  oft-repeated 
questions — nobody  to  give  ear  to  all  the  in- 
terrupted answers — nobody  to  speak  the 
welcome,  or  surround  the  stranger  with  all 
that  joyful  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  eager- 
ness, which  is  the  soul  of  a  return  home. 
What  is  home  when  the  mother  is  gone  ? 
Bell  was  glad  to  take  her  box  up  into  her 
attic-room,  and  cry  over  it  in  a  violent  access 
of  grief  and  disappointment.  She  knew  it, 
but  she  did  not  know  it,  before ;  for  it  is 
hard  to  believe  in  death  at  a  distance,  and 
almost  impossible  to  think  that,  though  we 
know  they  are  dead,  they  are  no  longer 
there. 

Poor  Bell  had  found  it  out — the  word  had 
attained  its  real  translation  ;  her  mother  was 
not  anywhere  to  be  found  on  that  earth,  and 
her    father,    whom     her   heart  had  imag_ 
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ined  changed  under  the  subliming  touch  of 
grief,  was  not  changed,  but  the  same.  His 
loss  had  not  made  both  father  and  mother 
of  him.  He  was  just  as  he  had  been  when 
Bell  went  to  service,  more  to  relieve  herself 
from  his  strict  and  critical  rule  than  for  any 
other  motive.  She  sighed  to  herself,  after 
she  was  done  crying,  and  went  slowly  down 
the  narrow  staircase.  The  house  was  a 
homely  little  poor  farmhouse,  such  as  are 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  pastoral  wilds  of 
Dumfriesshire — scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  a  farm.  A  few  acres  of  "  arable  "  land 
and  a  hillside  for  "  the  beasts  "  was  the  ex- 
tent of  its  domain ;  and  a  laborer  and  his 
wife,  who  lived  in  a  thatched  cottage  near 
and  were  of  Andrew  Carr's  kindred,  were  all 
the  adherents  of  the  house.  Their  eldest 
son  herded  the  sheep,  their  small  fry  of 
children  weeded  the  scanty  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes, and  lived  in  wild  primitive  liberty 
between  the  cottage  and  the  hill.  Such 
were  all  the  human  settlers  at  Whinnyrig. 
The  farmhouse  was  only  thatched,  like  its 
little  dependency,  but  had  an  attic  story, 
with  windows  rising  out  of  its  thatched  roof, 
and  a  kitchen  big  enough  to  have  taken  in 
the  entire  cottage ;  a  rude,  undecorated 
place — not  a  flower  about  it  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  though  the  cabbages  were  not 
contemptible.  Neglected,  dreary,  half-sav- 
age, it  lay  in  the  evening  light,  speaking 
with  a  certain  stern  reticence,  like  that  of  its 
master,  to  the  heart  of  the  motherless  young 
woman.  Andrew  Carr  himself  had  been 
heard  to  acknowledge,  that  "  A'  things  had 
gaen  wrang  since  the  wife  was  away.,'  Bell's 
accustomed  eyes  saw  the  difference  with 
even  stronger  perception  than  her  father's  j 
and  it  was  to  supply  that  vacant  place  that 
she  had  come  home. 

She  went  and  sat  down  beside  the  old 
man  in  the  great  earthen-floored  kitchen. 
Though  it  was  summer,  the  fire  was  glowing 
red  as  turf-fires  do  burn ;  filling  the  place 
with  aromatic  odors.  The  father  sat  close 
by  in  the  high-backed  wooden  chair  rudely 
cushioned,  and  covered  with  checked  blue 
and  white  linen.  He  sat  within  the  glow, 
not  much  enlightened  by  it,  twisting  his 
thumbs  and  gazing  into  the  fire.  Bell  sat 
down  too,  at  a  distance  from  him,  with  her 
hands  crossed  on  her  lap,  in  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  the  old-fashioned  notion,  that, 
"  coming  off  a  journey,"  it  was  a  necessary 
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homage  to  propriety  to  do  nothing.  It  "was 
getting  dark ;  the  horse  and  the  cows  were 
"  suppered,"  and  all  was  quiet  about  Whin- 
nyrig;  but  Bell,  who  was  near  the  window, 
could  see  those  long  lucid  stretches  of  even- 
ing sky,  the  breaks  of  primrose  light,  the 
green-blue  wistful  horizon,  and  latitudes  of 
cloud.  Such  stillness  !  You  could  hear 
the  breathing  of  these  two  in  their  hushed 
house.  It  was  quite  necessary  to  break  this 
hush  by  some  attempt  at  conversation.  But 
what  was  poor  Bell  to  talk  of?  When  she 
essayed  to  speak,the  Tiysterica passio  climbed 
into  her  throat. 

"  Have  ye  had  ony  trouble  wi'  the  beasts 
the  year,  faither  ?  "  at  last  faltered  Bell.  It 
was  the  subject  most  congenial  to  that  lo- 
cality ;  and  Bell  saw  no  absurdity  in  the 
contrast  between  her  question  and  her 
thoughts. 

"  There  never  was  a  year  but  there  was 
fash  with  the  beasts,"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  and  this  aboon  a*,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
I  a'  but  lost  my  best  cow." 

"  That's  Lillie,"  said  Bell,  with  a  little 
eagerness.  **  Bonnie  beast !  she  sail  aye 
be  milkit  with  my  ain  hand  while  I'm  at 
hame." 

"  Whisht  with  your  haivers  !  Lillie's 
sell't ! "  said  her  father,  with  some  irrita- 
tion. 

"  Sell't ! "  echoed  Bell.  The  tears  came 
fairly  rushing  to  her  eyes  in  the  dark.  She 
turned  her  head  away  from  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  looked  straight  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  wistful  sky.  Her  heart  filled : 
it  was  all  her  self-command  could  do  to  keep 
down  a  fit  of  tears ;  but  she  regained  her 
self-possession  at  last. 

"  You  didna  tell  me  when  you  wrote,"  she 
said,  apologetically. 

"  And  if  I  had,  what  wad  hae  been  the 
guid  ?  "  said  Andrew  Carr.  "  It's  no  in  my 
way  writing  letters.  I  wrote  to  you  when — 
when  it  happened;  and  I  wrote  you  afore 
the  term  to  come  hame  ;  and  what  could  be 
expected  from  me  mair  ?  " 

Another  long  silence  fell  upon  the  father 
and  daughter.  Bell,  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  in  that  unusual  solemn  Sabbath-day 
idleness,  looked  away  into  the  wistful  sum- 
mer evening  sky,  and  watched  it  change 
and  darken  without  perceiving  what  it  was 
she  saw.  Her  father  sat  looking  down  into 
the  red  glow  of  the  peat  fire.    Their  silence 
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was  more  touching  than  any  lamentations. 
They  had  no  heart  to  speak  to  each  other. 
The  link  between  them,  without  that  mother 
whose  presence  had  put  a  certain  amount  oi 
inevitable  warmth  into  it,  was  not  much 
more  than  an  arbitrary  bond;  for  the  old 
farmer  of  Whinnyrig  had  never  either  inter- 
ested himself  in  his  daughter,  or  cared  to 
recognize  the  wonderful  difierence  between 
life  as  it  appeared  to  her  and  life  as  he  knew 
it.  So  there  was  a  dead  wall  between  them 
when  no  living  heart  was  there  to  bring 
them  together.  Poor  Bell  sat  tearless,  try- 
ing vainly  to  think  what  she  could  say — 
making  plans  within  her  ardent  youthful 
mind  how  she  would  soften  and  subdue  him 
by  her  tenderness,  and  impatient  that  she 
could  not  begin  this  moment — but  was,  like 
himself,  voiceless  and  spell-bound.  She 
could  not  have  told  any  one  how  long  this 
silence  lasted ;  but  it  was  only  when  in  the 
darkness  she  saw  a  figure  approaching  the 
house  that  Bell  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  an 
impatience  which  could  not  be  longer  re- 
strained. She  knew  the  very  shape  and  gait 
of  that  figure,  as  it  came  slowly  through  the 
twilight — knew  it  by  that  sharp-sightedness 
of  dislike  and  repugnance  which  is  as  unde- 
ceivable  as  love.  She  made  haste  to  light 
the  little  oil-lamp  which  stood  high  up  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  and  threw  a  dim,  smoky 
light  from  that  elevation  upon  the  homely 
apartment.  She  even  made  an  unnecessary 
noise  and  bustle  as  she  did  so,  as  if  to  draw 
her  father's  attention.  Her  own  frame  was 
tingling  with  sudden  vexation  and  impa- 
tience, and  her  heart  within  her  demanding 
utterance.  But  Andrew  Carr  took  no  notice : 
he  did  not  even  raise  his  head  when  she 
bustled  about  the  hearth  and  stretched  up  to 
place  the  lamp  in  its  usual  position.  He 
shifted  his  chair  a  little,  to  give  her  room, 
without  saying  a  word.  Bell's  patience  was 
almost  exhausted. 

"  There's  James  Lowther  coming  up  the 
brae,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  restrained 
voice. 

"  Ay  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  without  sur- 
prise. 

"  You're  aye  friends  yet,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Bell. 

"  Ou,  ay — aye  friends,"  said  her  father,  in 
the  same  indifierent  tone. 

Bell  was  beside  herself:  her  hand  trem- 
bled, as  she  fastened  the  lamp.    The  irrita- 
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tion  of  grief  and  disappointment,  and  soli- 
tude, seized  upon  her.  "  Eh  me !  and  it 
•was  for  this  I  left  my  guid  place  ?  "  she  said 
to  herself  under  her  breath,  as  she  put  fresh 
peats  on  the  fire. 

"  What  are  ye  saying,  Bell  ?  "  asked  An- 
drew Carr. 

"  I'm  saying  nae  doubt  he's  a  married  man 
and  doing  weel,  that  ye're  aye  friends  with 
him,  faither,"  said  Bell. 

"  He's  just  as  muckle  marriet  as  ye  are," 
cried  the  old  man  ;  "  and  if  ye're  no  ceevil  to 
the  decent  lad,  ye'll  get  little  comfort  here. 
She  said  it  hersel'  before  she  was  ta'en,  and 
I'll  hae  naebody  ill-used  in  my  house." 

Bell's  pent-up  feelings  relieved  themselves 
in  a  long,  heavy,  impatient  sigh :  she  saw 
in  a  moment  the  whole  course  that  lay 
before  her — ^the  domestic  persecution,  the 
loathed  love,  all  those  assaults  of  rustic 
courtship  which  from  the  wrong  person  are 
hard  inflictions  even  to  a  country  beauty. 
She  went  hastily  to  the  great  aumrie  at  one 
end  of  the  kitchen,  and  took  from  a  corner 
a  large  bundle  of  stockings  put  there  to  be 
mended.  It  was  not  very  dainty  work ;  but 
Bell  was  only  a  country  girl,  and  had  no 
pretensions  to  be  a  young  lady.  She  took 
her  seat  near  the  fire,  within  reach  of  the 
light,  and  drew  one  of  the  stockings  over 
her  arm  to  darn  it.  She  was  seated  thus, 
her  face  bent  over  her  work,  when  the  un- 
welcome visitor  entered. 

His  personal  appearance  did  not  explain 
the  secret  of  his  bad  reception.  He  was 
well-enough  looking,  a  brown-haired,  ruddy, 
stalwart  man  of  Annandale,  lifting  his  feet 
high  as  he  walked,  as  if  he  felt  himself  still 
among  the  heather  ;  and  not  without  a  gleam 
of  real  eagerness  and  lover-like  anxiety  in 
his  sunburnt  face.  He  looked  wistfully  in 
at  the  door,  and  lingered  for  the  invitation, 
"  Come  in  bye  !  Jamie,  come  in  bye  !  " 
which  after  all  only  came  from  the  gruff 
voice  of  Andrew  Carr ;  and,  when  he  had 
obeyed,  removed  his  cap  and  scratched  his  ! 
head,  and  looked  at  Bell,  longing  to  speak. ! 
Bell  took  no  notice  of  his  bashful  looks  ;  she 
gave  him  a  little  dry  nod  without  turning 
her  eyes  towards  him,  and  with  great  devo- 
tion went  on  with  her  stocking.  The  em- 
barrassing silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
old  man,  who  after  awhile  began  the  ordi- 
nary topics  of  rural  conversation  :  what  were 
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the  prospects  of  the  hay  ;  how  the  turnips 
were  looking ;  and  whether  any  disease  had 
yet  been  heard  of  among  the  potatoes.  An- 
drew Carr  spoke  with  great  deliberation,  and 
required  little  answer  ;  Bell  darned  rapidly, 
without  ever  raising  her  head ;  and  James 
Lowther  sat  by,  saying  little,  uneasy  under 
the  full  glow  of  the  fire.  Behind  the  group 
the  evening  sky  was  still  darkening  through 
the  uncurtained  windows,  and  opening  out 
a  streak  of  wistful  light  in  the  blue  perspec- 
tive. It  was  a  very  still,  placid,  homely 
scene ,  but,  had  these  human  creatures  been 
visible  to  the  eye  in  the  real  sentiments 
which  possessed  them,  how  speedily  would 
the  group  have  risen  into  the  world  of  pas- 
sion. That  old  man,  slowly  droning  there 
about  his  fields,  was  as  sternly  determined 
to  bend  his  daughter's  will  to  his  own  as  if 
he  had  been  a  powerful  despot,  and  she  a 
rebellious  kingdom:  behind  the  rustic  lover's 
embarrassed  looks,  fierce  love  and  jealousy 
were  hidden :  while  Bell,  all  innocent  in  her 
domestic  occupation,  tingled  to  her  very 
finger-points  with  such  excitement,  irrita- 
tion, and  obstinate  resolve,  such  restrained 
indignation  and  grief,  as  might  have  made  a 
passionate  heroine  of  the  humble  young 
woman.  But,  to  see  their  homely  ways  and 
words,  who  could  have  imagined  the  little 
drama  secretly  going  on  under  this  homely 
roof? 

"  There's  no  mony  would  take  to  their 
wark  so  industrious  the  very  night  they 
came  hame,"  said  Lowther,  at  last — speak- 
ing at,  as  he  dared  not  directly  address,  the 
lady  of  his  love. 

"  Ou,  ay — Bell's  grand  at  her  wark  ;  she'll 
make  a  guid  wife  when  her  time  comes," 
said  Andrew  Carr. 

"  And  that'll  never  come,"  exclaimed  Bell, 
with  sudden  bitterness,  surprised  out  of  her 
self-control. 

"  The  lasses  aye  say  sae,"  said  James 
Lowther ;  "  but  it's  weel  they're  no  sae  ill 
as  their  word,  or  what  would  become  of  us 
a'  ?  They  say,  when  ane's  mair  positive 
than  anither,  that's  a  guid  sign." 

Bell  did  not  condescend  to  answer ;  but 
she  raised  her  head,  and  gave  her  unlucky 
admirer  a  look  which  made  him  pause  in 
sudden  discomfiture.  For  she  was  Andrew 
Carr's  daughter,  though  she  was  not  like 
him.     She  was  good  and  honest,  but  not 
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meek,  by  nature.  Did  they  think  to  over- 
come her  by  such  poor  artifices  ?  A  thou- 
sand times,  no  ! 

"  Broomlees  maun  be  pleasant  the  noo," 
said  the  old  man 5  "it's  a  bonnie  bit.  I 
mind  upon't  in  your  grandfather's  time, 
Jamie.  You  and  yours  have  been  lang  on 
that  land." 

"  Far  langer  than  the  laird,"  said  James, 
■with  a  laugh.  "  The  Ha'  house  has  changed 
hands  twice  since  Broomlees  was  in  my 
name.  But  there's  great  need  of  a  woman- 
body  about  the  place.  It's  no  what  it  was 
when  you  kent  it  first,  nor  what  we'll  have 
it  again,  in  time,  if  I  get  my  will." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  I  dare  to  say  ye'U  do  weel,  if 
ye  get  a  guid  wife,"  said  Andrew  Carr. 

Bell  listened  to  this  conversation  with  a* 
perfect  fever  in  her  veins.  Knowing  what 
they  meant,  and  knowing  how  well  they 
knew  certain  past  events  which  were  fresh 
in  her  memory,  it  was  intolerable  to  the 
high-spirited  girl  to  hear  herself  so  spoken 
at.  But  a  certain  natural  sense  of  dignity 
acted  as  a  curb  upon  her,  and  restrained  her 
tongue. 

"  I'm  thinking  ye'U  be  glad  to  be  in  your 
ain  house,"  said  the  adventurous  suitor, 
after  another  pause  ;  "  a  strange  house  can 
never  be  like  ane's  ain  place,  though  it  may 
be  grander  ;  and  to  you,  that  might  be  your 
ain  mistress,  not  to  say  have  servants  at 
your  ca' " 

"That's  impossible!"  cried  Bell;  "I 
dinna  ca'  Marget  Brown  a  servant,  nor  never 
will.  Her  man's  our  second  cousin,  as  every- 
body kens." 

"  But  weel  ye  ken  I  wasna  meaning  Mar- 
get  Brown,"  said  the  emboldened  lover. 

"I  ken  nothing  about  what  ye  mean," 
cried  Bell,  rising  up  with  angry  haste,  "  nor 
I  care  nothing,  that's  mair ;  but  ye  might 
have  had  the  sense  to  let  a  poor  lass  alane 
the  first  night  she's  come  hame,  and  her 
mither  away.  If  ye  had  held  your  peace 
and  respected  a  person,  I  'might  have  for- 
given ye,  Jamie  Lowther.  But  eh,  man,  ye 
make  me  mind ;  ye  bring  it  a'  back  to  me 
as  clear  as  yesterday.  I  wouldna  say  there 
was  anither  man  in  Annandale  but  would 
have  had  the  sense  to  leave  the  poor  auld 
man  and  me  to  ourselves  the  first  night, 
kenning  a'  the  changes  that  hae  been  in  this 
house  since  I  gaed  away." 

When  she   had  uttered   this    indignant 


speech.  Bell  dropped  on  her  chair  again  for 
a  moment,  and  wept  some  hot,  angry  tears  ; 
then  rising,  wiped  them  indignantly  away 
with  her  apron,  took  a  candlestick  from  the 
shelf,  lighted  the  candle  at  the  fire,  and  went 
away  with  hasty,  excited  steps,  holding  her 
head  high,  and  looking  at  nobody.  Her 
admirer  sat  and  stared  discomfited.  Her 
father  said  nothing.  They  kept  silent  when 
they  were  left  alone  till  Bell's  steps,  echoing 
her  anger,  had  sounded  up  the  wooden, 
resounding  stair,  and  were  lost  in  the  still- 
ness of  her  own  room.  Then  at  last  the  old 
man  spoke, — 

"  Ye'U  take  nae  notice,  Jamie  ?  "  said  the 
farmer  of  Whinnyrig. 

"  No  the  noo,"  said  Lowther,  vindictively  j 
then,  changing  his  tone,  "I'm  meaning  the 
women  maun  hae  their  spite  out,"  he  added. 
"  No,  I'll  never  heed." 

"  I'm  nae  sae  sure  ye  ken  the  crater  after 
a',"  said  Andrew  Carr,  with  a  movement  of 
compunction.  "  She's  like  the  wife  in  out- 
ward appearance,  but  she's  a  rael  Carr  in 
her  spirit.  If  it  was  for  her  advantage  to 
have  her  ain  way — but,  it  canna  be  that — it 
canna  be  that !  Do  you  ever  hear  ony  thing 
o'  yon  ne'er-do-weel,  now  ?  " 

"  It's  no  likely,"  said  Lowther,  with  a 
little  contempt ;  "  if  he's  living  he's  at  the 
other  end  o'  the  world,  and  I  canna  say  I'm 
so  great  in  his  favor  as  to  make  him  write 
letters  to  me." 

"  Aweel,  weel ;  time  tries  a'  j  but  I'll  no 
keep  you  ony  later  the  night,  Jamie,  my 
man,"  said  Bell's  father.  "  Come  back  soon, 
but  no  ower-soon,  and  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones J  it'll  a'  come  about  in  time,  if  ye  have 
but  patience  a  bit." 

"  Patience  ! "  echoed  Lowther  to  himself; 
as  he  stood  on  the  broken  moorland  ground 
below,  and  looked  back  at  the  thatched  house 
of  Whinnyrig  and  the  light  which  streamed 
from  the  attic  window ;  "  aye,  patience ! 
But  if  I  aince  hae  ye,  I'll  mak  ye  pay  for 
this,  ye  witch,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  window — and  with  this  virtuous  sen- 
timent strode  slowly  home  from  his  lover's 
journey,  leaving  the  father  and  daughter 
still  further  apart  than  when  he  came. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  light  shone  faintly  out  of  that  attic 
window  long  after  all  the  neighborhood  was 
hushed  to  sleep.    The  little  room  inside  had 
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few  attractions,  and  little  to  distinguish  it  as 
a  maiden's  bower.  The  sloping  roof,  the 
bare  walls,  the  uncarpeted  floor,  and  Bell's 
great  box  standing  under  the  window,  were 
unlovely  surroundings.  But  the  farmer's 
daughter  of  Whinnyrig  was  not  fastidious 
nor  fanciful.  She  sat  at  the  little  table  with 
her  Bible  open  before  her,  vainly  trying  to 
fix  her  thoughts  to  what  she  had  been  read- 
ing, while,  instead  of  the  sacred  words,  a 
phantasmagoria  of  past  scenes  kept  gliding 
before  her  eyes,  and  drew  her  mind  astray. 
She  clasped  her  hard  but  comely  hands  over 
her  forehead,  and  shut  out  the  light  from  her 
eyes,  suffering  those  visions  which  would  not 
be  forbidden — homely  pictures,  no  way  sub- 
limated out  of  that  homely  scene,  yet  full  of 
the  deepest  primitive  emotion.  She  saw 
herself  come  into  that  same  apartment  all 
dewy-eyed  and  blushing,  half  afraid  of  her 
own  beauty  and  happiness,  the  beaming  face 
that  caught  her  eye  in  the  little  glass ;  and 
following  her  came  the  mother,  quick  to 
mark  that  crisis,  to  hear  the  half-told  tale, 
and  shelter  the  girl  from  her  own  secret, 
shamefaced  terror.  Oh,  hour  of  tenderest 
gladness !  almost  sweeter  than  the  troth- 
plight  which  preceded  it.  But  darker  were 
the  scenes  that  followed.  She  saw  the 
doubtful  household  looks,  the  mother's  hasty 
glance  in  at  her  chamber-door,  not  waiting 
except  to  say  good-night,  afraid  of  confer- 
ence. Then  the  tender,  troubled,  suggestive 
speeches,  the  hints  about  sailors  and  their 
temptations,  the  father's  angry  preference  of 
"  a  decent  lad  at  hame,"  all  the  slowly  accu- 
mulating distrust,  dislike,  and  doubt  which 
rose  like  a  mist  round  the  figure  of  her 
sailor-lover — then,  unaware  of  his  secret  en- 
emies, far  off  at  sea.  Then,  when  the  clouds 
had  gathered  to  thdlr  darkest,  that  storm 
that  at  last  had  violently  rent  the  two  asun- 
der. But  the  sobs  broke  poor  Bell's  heart 
as  she  remembered  herself  fallen  upon  that 
bed  in  her  despair,  and  her  mother  silent, 
thinking  nothing  was  to  be  said,  stroking 
the  poor  cheek  from  which  that  tempest  had 
taken  all  the  youthful  color.  "  Willie  thank- 
less !  Willie  a  traitor !  Tell  me  I'm  dead, 
and  I'll  believe  you  sooner,"  sobbed  out  Bell, 
repeating  in  imagination  her  own  very  words, 
and  thinking  she  felt  her  mother's  hand, 
hopeless  of  all  other  comfort,  stroking  with 
a  pathetic,  silent  caress  her  eighteen-year- 
old  colorless  cheek. 
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That  was  four  long  years  ago.  It  was 
James  Lowther,  of  Broomlees,  that  had  put 
that  stigma  on  his  sailor  cousin.  He  said 
the  boy  had  been  trained,  and  loved,  and  set 
out  in  life  by  old  Broomlees,  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  that  Bell's  lover  had  not  only 
used  his  uncle  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
but  had  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes 
money  entrusted  to  him,  and  brought  the 
old  man  into  trouble.  Some  circumstances 
of  dissipation  and  fickleness  had  not  been 
wanting  to  increase  the  force  of  the  picture. 
Andrew  Carr,  entirely  convinced,  had  for- 
bidden Bell  ever  to  see  the  culprit,  or  let 
him  know  the  reason  of  his  dismissal.  Her 
mother,  wiser  in  her  humility,  would  not 
yield  implicit  credit  to  the  tale-bearer,  and 
yet  would  not  justify  the  accused.  All  that 
the  good  woman  could  do  was  to  stroke  with 
her  kind  hand  that  passionate  young  cheek, 
and  "  wait  for  Providence,"  as  she  said.  But 
Bell  was  too  young,  too  impatient,  too  hot- 
blooded  to  wait  for  Providence.  She  wrote 
a  passionate,  appealing  letter  to  Willie  at 
sea,  calling  on  him  to  come  forward  and 
clear  himself.  She  denounced  James  Low- 
ther with  all  the  fiery  vehemence  of  a  woman 
and  a  Carr.  Things  came  to  a  violent  crisis, 
and  threatened  disruption  of  all  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  household.  Day  by  day 
poor  Bell,  with  dry  eyes  burning  with  anx- 
iety, looked  for  Willie's  letter ;  day  by  day 
her  father  stalked  about  his  little  farm,  with 
outbursts  of  impatient  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  drooping  girl ;  day  by  day 
her  mother  soothed  her  compassionately, 
looked  on  and  prayed,  and  said  nothing ; 
and  night  by  night  James  Lowther  disturbed 
the  household  with  his  hateful  presence,  and 
sought  the  heart  in  its  rebound  —  that 
changeable  female  heart  of  which  so  many 
a  song  and  story  is  told ;  but  which  was  no 
more  like  the  strong-beating,  passionate, 
honest  heart  of  Isabell  Carr  than  midnight 
is  like  noon. 

Such  things  could  have  been  borne  ;  but 
a  harder  agony  followed  the  unexplainabl« 
mystery  and  anguish  of  Bell's  life.  Willie's 
letter  did  not  come,  Willie  did  not  write — 
even  more,  did  not  return — never  was  heard 
of — disappeared  totally  into  that  blank, 
aching,  dreadful  darkness  which  everywhere 
encompasses  the  little  bit  of  the  world  we 
see.  If  his  ship  had  been  lost,  the  dreadful 
secret  might  have  been  explained.    But  his 
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ship  was  not  lost :  it  arrived,  and  he  arrived 
at  that  far  foreign  port — the  very  name  of 
which,  if  you  mentioned  it,  would  still  send 
a  thrill  of  pain  through  Bell's  vigorous  frame. 
But  there  the  darkness  swallowed  up  the 
brave  and  candid  sailor  ;  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself,  or,  if  he  had  nothing  to  say  for 
himself,  and  the  lie  against  which  Bell  strug- 
gled was  true,  nobody  could  tell.  The  an- 
guish of  that  long  expectation  need  not  be 
told ;  the  quiet  years  had  swallowed  it  up 
and  gone  down  upon  it,  leaving  no  trace. 
Bell  went  away  when  she  could  endure  no 
longer,  "  to  service,"  to  quench  her  heart,  or 
get  new  life  into  it ;  in  that  primeval  strug- 
gle with  hard  labor  and  outside  facts,  which 
is  the  best  discipline  for  human  creatures. 
She  had  fought  her  battle  so  far  bravely ; 
till  now,  at  last,  when  she  had  come  home. 

But,  to  see  before  her  very  eyes  that  au- 
thor of  her  calamity ;  to  know  that  she  had 
been  sent  for — not  to  fill  her  dead  mother's 
place,  nor  from  the  impulse  of  a  relenting 
heart,  softened  by  sorrow — but  to  be  wooed 
and  carried  home  by  this  man,  the  object  of 
all  the  resentment  possible  to  woman,  the 
cause  of  all  her  sufferings — ^Bell  would  have 
been  more  than  a  mere  human  daughter 
could  she  have  borne  it.  Her  breast  swelled 
in  a  passion  of  grief,  indignation,  injured 
love,  and  injured  pride.  With  a  hysterical 
gasp  it  swelled,  "  as  if  it  would  burst."  These 
emotions,  which  rose  so  high  in  her  own  re- 
tirement, where  no  mother  followed  now  to 
soften  the  tide  of  passion  or  cool  the  burn- 
ing cheek,  would  never  be  disclosed  to  the 
light  of  day.  All  a  Scotchwoman's  jealous 
reticence — all  the  proud,  shy,  self-control  of 
a  country  girl,  brought  up  in  such  a  house 
as  that  of  Whinnyrig,  built  strong  barriers 
around  to  confine  the  flood  within  its  source ; 
but  here,  where  no  one  could  see,  the  pas- 
sionate bosom  swelled,  the  wild  hands 
clenched  each  other,  the  bitterness  poured 
itself  forth.  There  were  gleams  in  the  east 
of  early  dawn,  and  the  atmosphere  had 
lightened,  with  a  gradual  smile  and  clearing 
of  outline,  all  outside,  before  sleep  visited 
the  eyes  of  Bell.  Ere  that  time  she  had 
nerved  herself,  as  best  she  could,  for  that 
prospect  before  her.  These  daily,  nightly 
persecutions  ;  the  necessity  of  bearing  with 
this  man's  presence ;  hearing  him,  seeing 
him,  knowing  why  he  came  ;  even,  perhaps, 
tolerating  his  suit,  so  far  as  being  within  the 


same  apartment  with  him  made  it  necessary 
— no  wonder  that  it  was  with  a  sick  impa- 
tience and  disgust  of  every  thing,  that  Bell, 
at  last,  closed  her  wearied,  hot  eyes  upon 
the  dawning  light. 

"  And  he's  sell't  Lillie ! "  were  the  first 
words  Bell  said,  as,  hastily  dressing  herself, 
she  looked  out  at  her  little  window  next 
morning,  and  saw  Robert  Brown's  black 
cow  already  in  the  dewy  field.  The  bitter- 
ness of  this  exclamation  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  an  Annandale  girl,  proudly  con- 
scious of  one  beautiful  fair  cow  among  the 
little  group  of  black  cattle  so  usual  in  Dum- 
friesshire. Amid  all  her  more  engrossing 
troubles,  Bell  could  yet  feel  a  pang  for  the 
loss  of  Lillie,  her  mother's  favorite,  the 
"grandest  milker"  in  the  whole  parish. 
"  It's  just  like  a'  the  rest,"  she  said  to  her- 
self bitterly,  as  she  went  down-stairs.  And 
perhaps  it  did  not  give  a  more  Christian 
gentleness  to  her  feelings  as  she  descended 
into  the  hard  beginning  of  her  unlovely 
life. 

When  the  father  and  daughter  met  that 
morning,  neither  of  them  took  any  notice 
whatever  of  the  scene  of  last  night.  In  such 
primitive  Scotch  households,  "good-night" 
and  "  good-morrow "  are  dispensed  with 
from  members  of  the  same  family.  There 
were  no  morning  salutations  between 
Andrew  Carr  and  his  daughter.  They 
took  their  homely  breakfast  together  with 
little  conversation.  What  talk  there  was, 
was  about  "the  beasts,"  that  subject  on 
which  an  Annandale  peasant  is  naturally 
eloquent.  The  old  man  had  bethought  him- 
self that  there  was  a  calf  of  Lillie's  in  the 
byer,  and  condescended  to  conciliate  Bell  by 
this  fact.  And  Bell,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess, though  it  may  Convey  a  depreciating 
impression  of  her  character  and  mind,  was 
conciliated  and  pleased  to  hear  it.  She  went 
about  her  ^ork  more  lightly  in  consequence. 
She  patted  the  long-legged,  foolish  animal, 
called  it  "  my  bonnie  woman,"  fed  it  out  of 
her  own  hand — did  every  thing  an  experi- 
enced country-woman  could  do  to  attract  its 
youthful  affections.  She  had  a  hard  day's 
work  before  her,  as  always,  and  no  time  for 
thinking.  Marget  Brown,  too,  came  up  at 
an  early  hour  from  the  cottage,  and  the  two 
fell  into  close  conversation,  as  became  old 
friends.  On  the  whole.  Bell  was  not  miser- 
able.    She  was  nothing  in  the  world  of  a 
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heroine.  When  she  went  out  to  the  door 
and  lingered  a  moment  in  her  pretty  country 
dress — that  short  gown  and  petticoat  which 
has  almost  disappeared  out  of  Scotland — 
and,  putting  up  her  hand  to  shelter  her  eyes, 
looked  out  upon  the  familiar  landscape — it 
was,  indeed,  the  landscape  she  looked  at, 
and  not  any  illusive  picture  in  her  own  im- 
agination; the  low  pastoral  hills,  not  very 
far  off,  with  all  their  different  tinges  of  color  ; 
the  rich  wooded  line  which  betrayed  towards 
the  east  the  course  of  "  the  water ; "  the 
"  peat-moss,"  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
hillock,  with  its  fantastic  paths  and  deep 
cuttings,  glimmering  where  the  sun  caught 
them  with  gleams  of  water — all  this  was  fair 
and  sweet  to  the  accustomed  eyes  of  Bell. 
And  not  less  sweet  was  the  hum  that  filled 
the  atmosphere  everywhere — an  indefinite 
mist  of  sound,  in  which  poultry,  sheep,  cattle, 
and  men  had  all  their  distinct  inarticulate 
strain,  and  which  now  and  then  the  soft  low 
of  a  cow  or  the  sharp  bark  of  a  dog  defined 
for  an  instant  and  made  complete.  When, 
at  last,  her  own  thoughts  began  to  reflect 
themselves  in  that  landscape,  and  Bell  re- 
membered that  along  that  moorland  road  last 
night  her  unwelcome  admirer  had  made  his 
appearance,  she  dropped  her  hand  from  her 
eyes  and  turned  back  to  her  work — wiser  in 
unconscious  natural  wisdom  than  many  a 
great  philosopher.  Such  indulgences  of  sen- 
timent were  not  for  the  manager  of  Whinny- 
rig — ^not,  at  least,  in  good  daylight  and  with 
work  in  hand  to  do. 

"  I  dinna  doubt  ye'll  mak  a  change — you 
ought  at  your  time  o'  life,  with  a'  the  world 
before  you,"  said  Marget  Brown ;  "  it's  no 
like  me,  hadden  doun  with  wark  and  weans. 
Young  folks  dinna  ken,  as  I  say  to  Robbie 
mony's  the  day — dinna  ken  the  half  nor  the 
quarter  o'  what's  before  them;  no  that  I 
would  envy  you.  Bell,  my  woman,  ye'll 
have  an  awfu'  handfu'  of  the  auld  man,  if  ye 
canna  turn  your  heart  to  young  Broom- 
lees." 

"  K  ye  want  to  please  me,  Marget,  ye'll 
never  mention  his  name,"  said  Bell,  shortly. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  nae  pleasure  to  me,"  said 
Marget.  "  I  canna  say  he  ever  took  my 
fancy,  yon  lad — nae  mair  like  some  o'  his 
kin — But  whisht,  whisht,  we're  no  to  speak 
o'  that.  The  mistress,  ye  ken,  she  never 
would  say  one  thing  nor  anither.  She  was 
aye  for  waiting  upon  Providence ;  she  was 


aye  a  rael  guid  woman,  as  was  seen  on  her 
at  the  last.  But,  Bell,  if  ye'll  believe  me,  I 
dinna  doubt  she  got  mair  light  on  some 
things  at  the  hinder  end." 

Bell's  face  flushed  with  sudden  excitement ; 
she  held  out  her  hands  in  a  wild  appeal  to 
her  companion,  and  gasped  an  inarticulate 
inquiry  which  startled  Marget. 

"  I'm  no  meaning  ony  thing  to  make  ye 
look  so  white,"  cried  Marget,  "  naething  out 
o'  the  way.  Bell,  my  woman  !  Bless  me, 
no !  Naething  uncanny  ever  came  to  a  saint 
like  yon.  But  just  when  a'  was  maist  ower, 
and  me  at  the  bedside — (and  sair,  sair  vexed 
we  were  that  ye  couldna  be  sent  for — but 
death  aye  seems  sudden  whenever  he  comes) 
— she  held  out  her  bit  thin  hands,  and  says 
she,  *  Willie  !  bless  ye,  my  man ! '  says  she, 
'  ye'll  make  my  bairn  happy  yet.'  Bell  1 
Eh,  my  woman !  I  wouldna  have  tell't  ye  if 
I  had  thought  ye  would  have  ta'en't  sae 
muckle  to  heart." 

For  poor  Bell,  as  was  but  natural,  had 
fallen  into  a  passion  of  tears.  When  these 
were  spent,  however,  the  Scotch  girl  quickly 
recovered  her  composure.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful relief  to  her  heart  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak 
about  her  mother  at  all,  and  the  two  entered 
upon  that  sad  engrossing  subject  with  all  the 
minutiae  of  recollection,  and  all  the  eager- 
ness of  inquiry  which  specially  belongs  to 
the  death-bed.  But  when  Marget  had  un- 
burdened her  heart  of  all  her  remembrances, 
she  returned  to  her  original  starting-point. 

"But,  mind  my  words,"  said  Marget, 
"  Jamie  Lowther  o'  Broomlees  has  grippit 
the  auld  man  fast,  Bell.  He's  gotten  our 
maister  in  his  toils,  as  I  say  to  Robbie — 
some  way  or  other  he's  gotten  that  influence 
on  him  a  body  daurna  say  a  word.  And,  eh, 
Bell,  if  ye  canna  turn  your  heart  to  young 
Broomlees— -as  indeed  it's  little  to  be  ex- 
pected— ye'll  hae  an  awfu'  handfu'  o'  the  auld 
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Bell  heard  this  augury  in  silence ;  she 
knew  it  well  enough  without  any  warning. 
Just  now  she  had  her  mother's  gleam  of 
death-bed  wandering  or  insight — which  was 
it  ? — to  comfort  her.  There  was  no  doubt 
on  the  subject  in  Bell's  mind ;  she  received 
these  words  as  if  they  had  come  from 
heaven — a  sacredness  more  than  earthly  was 
about  the  utterance  of  the  dying.  It  came 
to  her  like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  surrounding 
darkness — she  felt  her  heart  buoyed  up  with 
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an  unexplainable  exhilaration.  If  the  influ- 
ence waned,  it  was  at  least  ineffable  for  the 
time. 

That  night  Andrew  Carr  himself  entered 
upon  the  same  all-important  subject.  The 
two  were  alone  together  as  before ;  but  Bell 
was  busy  with  her  stockings  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conversation,  and  that  very  fact 
helped  to  fortify  and  calm  her. 

"  Bell,"  said  her  father,  "  it's  my  desire 
you  should  show  some  civility  to  Jamie 
Lowther.  Ye  ken  what  he  comes  here  for  as 
weel  as  me." 

"  He  might  ken  better  than  to  come  here 
at  a',"  said  Bell,  with  involuntary  bitter- 
ness. 

"  That's  no  a  manner  to  speak  to  me,"  said 
Andrew  Carr;  "I  require  ye,  upon  your 
obedience,  to  do  what  I'm  telling  ye.  It's 
for  you  Jamie  Lowther  comes  here,  and  I've 
promised  him  he's  to  get  you." 

"  Faither ! "  cried  Bell,  with  a  start  and 
cry  of  indignation. 

"  I'm  speaking  plain  fac',"  cried  the  irri- 
tated old  man ;  "  I'm  in  my  ain  house,  where 
I've  aye  been  king  and  priest.  Providence 
gied  me  the  charge  ower  you,  and  it's  your 
business  to  obey." 

"  If  it's  to  be  ceevil,  I'll  be  ceevil,"  said 
Bell,  restraining  herself  with  a  great  effort ; 
"  and  I'm  no  unceevil,"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
voice. 

"  Hear  to  what  I've  got  to  say  to  you. 
I've  chosen  him  for  your  man — I've  prom- 
ised you  for  a  wife  to  him,"  said  Andrew 
Carr;  "  ye're  mine  to  dispose  of  baith  by 
God's  law  and  man's,  and  I  tell  ye  I've  gien 
Jamie  Lowther  my  word." 

"  But,  faither,  ye  ken  it  canna  be,"  said 
Bell,  holding  her  breath  so  strongly,  to 
keep  herself  calm,  that  her  words  ended  in  a 
gasp. 

"Wherefore  canna  it  be?  I've  gien  my 
word  it  shall  be,"  said  Andrew  Carr. 

"You're  hard,  but  you're  no  that  hard," 
cried  poor  Bell,  always  struggling  after  the 
meekness  which  was  so  difficult  to  her.   "  If 


I  was  young  and  free,  I  might  bend  my  heart 
to  your  bidding,  faither ;  but  ye  ken  a'  as 
weel  as  me.  Let  alane  a'  that's  happened, 
and  a'  I  blame  Jamie  Lowther  for  ;  let  alane 
I  count  him  for  my  enemy,  though  I  wish 
him  no  ill;  let  alane  a'  thing  but  the  ae 
thing — there's  this  still,"  said  Bell,  a  sob 
escaping  from  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
words,  "Hike  anither  lad  better — and  O 
faither,  faither !  you  ken  that,  and  so  does 
he." 

"  It  makes  nae  difference,"  said  the  old 
man :  "  if  ye  can  speak  up  in  my  face,  and 
name  that  ne'er-do-weel  that  cares  nothing 
for  you,  as  is  weel  seen ;  if  ye've  nae  shame 
like  ither  women,  it's  no  my  blame — I  lay 
my  command  upon  you,  and  this  is  what  ye 
are  to  do." 

"But  I  canna,"  said  Bell;  "ony  thing 
else  in  the  world-^ony  thing  else  in  the 
world,  if  it  was  my  life." 

"  X  wonder  what  the  better  I  wad  be  o' 
your  life,"  said  the  old  man,  testily ;  "  your 
life !  Na ;  ony  thing  but  the  only  thing 
that's  wanted !  I've  made  up  my  mind ; 
tak  Jamie  Lowther,  or  never  mair  ca'  your- 
self bairn  o'  mine." 

"  K I  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  house  this 
moment ;  if  I  was  to  die  on  the  moor,  and 
never  more  see  the  light  of  day ;  if  I  was  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  like  Dathan 
and  Abiram,"  cried  Bell — gradually  rising 
in  irrestrainable  emotion,  wringing  her 
hands,  yet  facing  him  with  a  pale  look  of 
resolve  —  for  she  knew  her  father  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  could  keep  even 
such  a  promise — "I'll  die  if  ye  like,  and 
welcome,  but  I'll  no  perjure  my  soul ! " 

The  two  faced  each  other  for  a  moment, 
both  resolute,  daring  all  things.  Then  the 
old  man  turned  his  chair  round  to  the  fire. 
"  I'll  gie  ye  three  days  to  think,"  said  An- 
drew Carr. 

Bell  sank  down  on  her  seat  trembling, 
yet  restraining  herself.  Three  days !  and  it 
was  but  yesterday,  with  thoughts  so  differ- 
ent, that  she  had  come  home ! 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
AIXAN  RAMSAY,  JUNIOR. 

Allan  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  "  Gen- 
tle Shepherd," — "  the  best  pastoral  that  had 
ever  been  written,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  whose 
judgments   upon  poetry,  however,  are  not 
final,  Allan    Ramsay,  the   poet,   father    of 
Allan  Ramsay,   principal  painter  to   King 
George  the  Third,  claimed  descent  from  the 
noble  house  of  Dalhousie  ;  he  was  the  great- 
grandson   of   the  laird  of   Cockpen.    His 
claim  was  admitted   by  the   contemporary 
earl,  who  ever  took  pride  in  recognizing,  as 
a  relative,  the  "  restorer  of  Scottish  national 
poetry."     Certainly  the  poetical  branch  of 
the  family  tree  had  been  in  some  danger  of 
being  lost  altogether — the  clouds  of  obscu- 
rity had  so  gathered  round  it — the  sunshine 
of  good  fortune  had  so  ceased  to  play  upon 
it.     The  laird's  children  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  humblest  class,   dwelling  in  a  poor 
hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Glangomar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Clyde  among  the  hills  be-  ' 
tween  Clydesdale  and  Annandale.     The  fa-  j 
ther  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  said  to  have  ! 
been  a  workman  in  Lord  Hopetoun's  lead  i 
mines,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd  himself,  as  t 
a  child,  was  employed  as  a  washer  of  ore.  I 
Early  in  the  last  century  he  was  in  Edin- 1 
burgh,  a  barber's  apprentice.    In  1729  he  had  ! 
published  his  comic  pastoral,  and  was  then  I 
in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  Luckenbooths.  ' 
Here  he  used  to  amuse  Gay,  famous  for  his 
Newgate   pastoral,   with  pointing   out   the 
chief  characters  and  literati  of  the  city  as  ; 
they  met  daily  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Cross,  ' 
according  to  custom.     Here  Gay  first  read 
the  "  Gentle   Shepherd,"  and    studied   the 
Scottish  dialect,   so  that,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  able  to  explain  to  Pope  the  i 
peculiar  merits  of  the  poem.    And  the  poets, ! 
Gay  and  Ramsay,  spent  much  time  and  emp-  j 
tied  many  glasses  together  at  a  twopenny  < 
alehouse  opposite  Queensbury  House,  kept 
by  one  Janet  Hall,  called  more  frequently  ■ 
Janet  Ha'. 

It  was  at  Edinburgh  that  Allan  Ramsay, 
junior,  was  born,  the  eldest  of  seven  children, 
in  the  year  1713,  or  in  1709,  as  some  say. 
Late  in  life  he  was  fond  of  understating  his 
age  as  people  somehow  will  do. 

"  I  am  old  enough,"  he  said  once,  with  the 
air  of  making  a  very  frank  avowal,  "  I  am 
old  enough  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Pope."    Which  was  not  remarkable^  consid- 


ering that  Pope  did  not  die  until  1744,  when 
Mr.  Ramsay  must  have  been  at  least  thirty- 
one. 

He  had  considerable  talent  for  art.  He 
began  to  sketch  at  twelve.  But  his  father 
was  poor  with  a  large  family  to  support, — it 
was  not  possible  to  afibrd  much  of  an  edu- 
cation to  the  young  artist.  He  had  to  de- 
velop his  abilities  as  he  best  could.  In 
1736,  when  he  was  probably  twenty-three, 
the  father  wrote  of  him  thus  simply  and  ten- 
derly :  "My  son  Allan  has  been  pursuing 
his  science  since  he  was  a  dozen  years  auld ; 
was  with  Mr.  HyfRdg,  in  London,  for  some 
time  about  two  years  ago ;  has  since  been 
painting  here  like  a  Raphael ;  sets  out  for 
the  seat  of  the  Beast  beyond  the  Alps  within 
a  month  hence  to  be  away  two  years.  I  am 
sweer  " — i.e.,  loath — "  to  part  with  him,  but 
canna  stem  the  current  which  flows  from  the 
advice  of  his  patrons  and  his  own  inclina- 
tions." This  letter  was  addressed  to  one 
John  Smybert,  also  a  self-taught  artist.  He 
had  commenced  in  Edinburgh  as  a  house- 
painter,  and,  growing  ambitious,  found  him- 
self after  a  time  in  London,  choosing  be- 
tween starvation  and  the  decoration  of  grand 
coach-panels  in  Long  Acre  factories.  In 
1728  he  settled  in  Boston,  and  shares  with 
John  Watson,  another  Scotchman,  who  had 
preceded  him  some  years,  the  honor  of 
founding  painting  as  an  art — from  a  Euro- 
pean point  of  view — in  the  New  World. 

Those  who  had  hesitated  in  their  patron- 
age of  the  poet  were  not  disinclined  to  aid 
the  painter.  It  is  much  less  difficult  a  mat- 
ter to  have  one's  portrait  painted  than  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  a  poem.  Means  were 
forthcoming  to  enable  the  art-student  to  quit 
Edinburgh  in  1736  for  Rome.  He  remained 
there  during  three  years,  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  Francesco  Solimena,  called  also 
I'Abate  Ciccio,  and  one  Imperiali,  an  artist 
of  less  fame.  Of  both  it  may  be  said,  how- 
over,  that  they  did  little  enough  to  stay  the 
downfall  of  Italian  art. 

On  the  return  of  Allan  Ramsay,  junior,  to 
Scotland,  we  learn  little  more  of  him  than 
that  he  painted  portraits  of  Duncan  Forbes, 
of  his  own  sister.  Miss  Janet  Ramsay,  and 
Archibald,,  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  robes  as 
Lord  of  Session  j  finally,  he  removed  to 
London. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  many  valu- 
able friends.    The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was 
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an  early  patron,  followed  by  Lord  Bute, 
whose  powerful  position  at  court  enabled 
him  to  introduce  the  painter  to  the  heir-ap- 
parent of  the  crown,  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Two  portraits  of  his  royal  highness 
were  commanded,  full-length,  and  one  re- 
markable for  being  in  profile.  Still  greater 
fame  accrued  to  him,  however,  for  his  por- 
trait of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  said  to  have 
had  the  handsomest  leg  in  England.  His 
lordship  was  conscious  of  his  advantage, 
and,  during  the  sitting  to  Ramsay  for  his 
whole-length  portrait,  engraved  by  Ryland, 
was  careful  to  hold  up  his  robes  considera- 
bly above  his  right  knee,  so  that  his  well- 
formed  limbs  should  be  thoroughly  well 
exhibited.  While,  as  though  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  with  the  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  he  pointed  down  to 
his  leg,  and  in  this  position  remained  for  an 
hour.  The  painter  availed  himself  to  the 
full  of  the  opportunity,  and  humored  the 
minister  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  pic- 
ture w^as  a  genuine  triumph.  Reynolds, 
never  popular  at  court,  grew  jealous  of  his 
rival's  success,  and  alarmed  lest  it  should 
lead  to  extraordinary  advancement.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  posed  be- 
fore Sir  Joshua  for  the  full-length  picture, 
engraved  by  Fisher,  the  nobleman  asked 
the  painter  if  he  had  not  given  a  strut  to 
the  left  leg.  "  My  lord,"  replied  Sir  Joshua 
with  a  smile,  "  I  wish  to  show  a  leg  with 
Ramsay's  Lord  Bute." 

The  painter  prospered  steadily,  and,  of 
course,  was  well  abused  ;  but  success  is  al- 
ways sure  to  bring  with  it  envy  and  satire. 
Mr.  William  Hogarth,  who  objected  strongly 
to  competitors,  sought  to  jest  down  the  ad- 
vancing Scotchman  with  a  feeble  pun  about 
a  Ram's  eye  !  William  was  very  much  less 
clever  when  he  had  a  pen  in  his  hand  than 
when  he  was  wielding  a  brush  or  an  etching- 
needle. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Churchill,  very  an- 
gry with  North  Britons,  wrote  sneering  lines 
in  the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine  :  " — 

"  Thence  came  the  Rarasays  men  of  worthy  note, 
Of  whom  one  paints  as  well  as  t'other  wrotq," 

By  and  by  these  two  critics  forgot  Ram- 
say, and  were  busy  with  each  other,  bandy- 
ing abuse  and  interchanging  mud.  The 
court-painter  heeded  little  their  comments. 
He  was  putting  money  in  his  purse.    There 


were  always  sitters  in  his  studio  :  he  had  as 
much  work  as  he  could  do,  while  yet  he 
found  time  for  self-cultivation.  He  must 
have  possessed  an  active,  restless  mind.  He 
was  not  content  with  being  merely  a  clever, 
hard-working,  money-making  painter.  Even 
at  Rome  he  had  studied  other  things  beside 
art.  As  Mr.  Fuseli  states  magniloquently, 
after  his  manner,  ",he  was  smit  with  the 
love  of  classic  lore,  and  desired  to  trace,  on 
dubious  vestiges,  the  haunts  of  ancient  gen- 
ius and  learning."  He  made  himself  a  good 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  scholar ;  indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  mastered  most  of  the 
modern  European  languages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russian.  His  German  he  found  of 
no  slight  service  to  him  in  the  court  of  the 
Guelphs.  Later  in  life  he  studied  Greek, 
and  acquitted  himself  as  a  commendable 
scholar. 

Artists  less  accomplished,  were  inclined 
to  charge  him  with  being  above  his  business, 
and  more  anxious  to  be  accounted  a  person 
of  taste  and  learning  than  to  be  valued  as 
a  painter.  Just  as  Congreve  disclaimed  the 
character  of  a  poet,  declaring  he  had  writ- 
ten plays  but  for  pastime,  and  begged  he 
might  be  considered  merely  as  a  gentleman. 
There  was  no  one  to  say  to  Ramsay,  how- 
ever, as  Voltaire — nothing,  if  not  literary- 
said  to  Congreve,  "  K  you  had  been  merely 
a  gentleman,  I  should  not  have  come  to  see 
you."  On  the  contrary  men  applauded  Ram- 
say for  qualities  quite  apart  from  professional 
merits. 

"  I  love  Ramsay,"  said  Samuel  Johnson  to 
his  biographer.  "You  will  not  find  a  man 
in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruc- 
tion, more  information,  and  more  elegance 
than  in  Ramsay's." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  noted  that  this  remark 
of  the  doctor  upon  his  friend  follows  curi- 
ously close  upon  his  satisfactory  comment 
upon  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of  the 
painter. 

"Well,  sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid 
dinner  !  " 

"What  I  admire  in  Ramsay,"  says  Mr. 
Boswell,  '*  is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young !  " 

Johnson  concedes  :  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is 
to  be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon  this, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my 
conversation.  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I 
have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight." 
And  the  good  doctor  runs  on  rather  garru- 
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lously  it  must  be  owned,  ending  with,  "  I 
think  myself  a  very  polite  man  !  " 

It  was  to  Mr.  Ramsay's  house — No.  67 
Harley  Street — that  Mr.  Boswell  sent  a  let- 
ter for  his  friend :  "  My  dear  sir, — I  am  in 
great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot," — why  not 
say  plainly  "  the  gout,"  Mr.  Boswell  ? — "  and 
obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented 
from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard,  and 
my  spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so 
friendly  as  to  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me 
in  the  evening  ?  " 

And  it  was  from  Ramsay's  house  the  kind 
old  man  sent  his  rather  stiff  reply :  "  Mr. 
Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell, 
and  will  come  to  him." 

After  dinner  the  doctor  goes  round  to  the 
invalid,  laid  up  in  General  Paoli's  house  in 
South  Audley  Street,  and  brings  with  him 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  is  a  frequent  guest  at  his  great  rival's 
hospitable  board. 

Ramsay  prospers — his  reputation  increases 
' — he  is  largely  employed,  not  only  in  por- 
traiture, but  in  decorating  walls  and  ceilings. 
He  has  a  staff  of  workmen  under  him.  A 
second  time  he  visits  Rome,  making  a  stay 
of  some  months ;  and  journeys  to  Edin- 
burgh, residing  there  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish, in  1754,  "The  Select  Society."  He 
grows  wealthy  too.  Poor  Allan  Ramsay 
senior  dies  much  in  debt  in  1757  ;  the 
painter  takes  upon  himself  his  father's  lia- 
bilities, and  pensions  his  unmarried  sister, 
Janet  Ramsay,  who  survived  to  1804.  He 
is  possessed,  it  is  said,  of  an  independent 
fortune  to  the  amount  of  £40,000  ;  and  this 
before  the  accession  of  King  George  the 
Third,  and  his  extraordinary  patronage  of 
the  painter. 

The  office  of  painter  to  the  crown  is  one 
of  early  date.  In  1550,  Antonio  More  was 
painter  to  Queen  Mary.  For  his  portrait  of 
the  queen  sent  to  her  intended  husband, 
Philip,  he  was  rewarded  with  one  hundred 
pounds,  a  gold  chain,  and  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  quarter  as  court-painter 
to  their  majesties.  There  is  some  obscurity 
about  the  appointments  of  painters  to  the 
king  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond. Jervas  was  succeeded  by  Kent,  who 
died  in  1748.  Shackleton  succeeded  Kent. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  king  had  more 
than  one  painter  at  the  same  time.     For  we 


find  Hogarth,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Thornhill,  the  son 
of  Sir  James,  appointed  in  1757,  while  Mr. 
Shackleton  did  not  die  until  1767,  when,  a» 
Mr.  Cunningham  relates  the  story  of  the 
London  studios,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
on  learning  that  Ramsay  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  This  was  certainly  about  the  date 
of  Ramsay's  appointment  to  be  painter  to 
the  king.  And  now  there  grew  to  be  quite 
a  rage  for  portraits  by  Ramsay — there  was  a 
run  upon  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  sink- 
ing bank.  He  was  compelled  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  all  sorts  of  people,  painting  the 
heads  only  of  his  sitters  with  his  own  hand ; 
and  at  last  abandoning  even  much  of  that 
superior  work  to  his  favorite  pupil,  Philip 
Reinagle.  So  that  in  many  of  Ramsay's 
pictures  there  is  probably  but  a  very  few 
strokes  of  Ramsay's  brush.  The  names  of 
certain  of  his  assistants  have  been  recorded. 
Mrs.  Black,  "  a  lady  of  less  talent  than  good 
taste."  Vandyck,  a  Dutchman,  allied  more 
in  name  than  in  talent  with  him  of  the  days 
of  Charles  the  First.  Eikart,  a  German, 
clever  at  draperies.  Roth,  another  German, 
who  aided  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
work.  Vesperis,  an  Italian,  who  was  em- 
ployed occasionally  to  paint  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. And  Davie  Martin,  a  Scotchman,  a 
favorite  draughtsman  and  helper,  and  con- 
scientious servant.  Mr.  Reinagle  probably 
furnished  Mr.  Cunningham  with  these  par- 
ticulars. It  will  be  noted  that  the  English 
artist's  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
was  considerable.  This  must  have  been 
either  from  the  fact  of  such  assistance  being 
procurable  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  that  the  old 
notion  still  prevailed  as  to  the  necessity  o£ 
looking  abroad  for  art-talent. 

Ramsay  succeeded  at  court.  He  was  made 
of  more  yielding  materials  than  Reynolds  ; 
assumed  more  the  airs  of  a  courtier— hu- 
mored the  king.  Perhaps  like  Sir  Pertinax 
he  had  a  theory  upon  the  successful  results 
of  "  booing  and  booing."  He  never  contra- 
dicted ;  always  smiled  acquiescence ;  listened 
complacently  to  the  most  absurd  opinions 
upon  art  of  his  royal  master.  Reynolds  was 
bent  upon  asserting  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  did  not  scruple  to  conceal  his 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  as  a  painter,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  the  sovereign's  superior — 
he  would  be,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  "  cock 
on  his  own  dunghill."     When  the  painter's 
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friends  spoke  on  the  subject  to  Johnson,  he 
said  stoutly  "  That  the  neglect  could  never 
prejudice  him :  but  it  would  reflect  eternal 
disgrace  on  the  king  not  to  have  employed 
Sir  Joshua."  But  Reynolds  received  only 
one  royal  commission  :  to  paint  the  king 
and  queen,  whole-lengths,  for  the  council- 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  "  two  of  the 
finest  portraits  in  the  world,"  as  Northcote 
declared.  The  king,  who  was  an  early  riser, 
sat  at  ten  in  the  morning.  The  entry  in 
Reynolds' pocket-book  is  ^'Friday,  May  21 
(1779),  at  10— -the  king."  The  queen's 
name  does  not  occur  till  December.  The 
king,  who  was  near-sighted,  and  looked 
close  at  a  picture,  always  complained  that 
Reynolds'  paintings  were  rough  and  unfin- 
ished. But  Reynolds  heeded  not.  Be  sure 
Ramsay  and  West  were  careful  to  paint 
smoothly  enough  after  that.  Northcote  said 
that  the  balance  of  greatness  preponderated 
on  the  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  king  was 
annoyed  at  perceiving  it ;  and  disliked  ex- 
tremely the  ease  and  independence  of  man- 
ner of  Reynolds — always  courteous,  yet  al- 
ways unembarrassed — proceeding  with  his 
likenesses  as  though  he  were  copying  mar- 
ble statues.  "  Do  not  suppose,"  adds  his 
pupil,  "  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
royal  favor.  No.  Reynolds  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  would  have 
gladly  possessed  it,  but  the  price  would  have 
cost  him  too  much." 

The  court-painter  had  soon  enough  to  do, 
for  the  king  had  a  habit  of  presenting  por- 
traits of  liimself  and  his  queen  to  all  his  am- 
bassadors and  colonial  governors.  He  sat, 
too,  for  his  coronation  portrait,  as  it  was 
called,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  The  bland, 
obsequious,  well-informed  Ramsay  became  a 
great  favorite.  He  always  gave  way  to  the 
king — would  have  sacrificed  his  art  to  his 
advancement  any  day.  And  he  was  almost 
the  only  person  about  the  court,  except  the 
servants  who  could  speak  German,  and  the 
queen  was  especially  fond  of  chatting  with 
him  in  her  native  language.  Their  majes- 
ties soon  gave  over  being  dignified.  Indeed, 
few  persons  were  more  prone  to  forget  their 
grandeur,  although  they  did  not  like  any- 
body else  to  do  so.  With  his  own  hands 
the  king  would  help  West  to  place  his  pic- 
tures in  position  on  the  easel.  The  queen — 
plain,  snuff-taking,  her  face  painted  like  a 
mask,  and  her  eyes  rolling  like  an  automa- 


ton, as  eye-witnesses  have  described  her  later 
in  life — called  on  Mrs.  Garrick  one  day  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  found  the  widow  of  the 
Roscius  very  busy  pealing  onions  for  pick- 
ling. "  The  queen,  however,  would  not  suf- 
fer her  to  stir,  but  commanded  a  knife  to  be 
brought,  observing  that  she  would  peel  an 
onion  with  her,  and  actually  sat  down  in  the 
most  condescending  manner  and  peeled 
onions."  The  king,  interrupting  his  sittings 
to  dine  off  his  favorite  boiled  mutton  and 
turnips,  would  make  Ramsay  bring  easel  and 
canvas  into  the  dining-room,  so  that  they 
might  continue  their  conversation  during 
the  royal  meal.  When  the  king  had  finished, 
he  would  rise  and  say,  "  Now,  Ramsay,  sit 
down  in  my  place  and  take  your  dinner." 
When  he  was  engaged  on  his  first  portrait 
of  the  queen,  it  is  said  that  all  the  crown 
jewels  and  the  i*egalia  were  sent  to  him. 
The  painter  observed  that  jewels  and  gold  of 
so  great  a  value  deserved  a  guard,  and  ac- 
cordingly sentinels  were  posted  day  and 
night  in  front  and  rear  of  his  house.  His 
studio  was  composed  of  a  set  of  rooms  and 
haylofts  in  the  mews  at  the  back  of  Harley 
Street,  all  thrown  into  one  long  gallery. 

He  kept  an  open  house  and  a  liberal  table, 
but  more  it  would  seem  for  his  friends'  pleas- 
ure than  his  own ;  for  though  fond  of  deli- 
cate eating,  and  as  great  a  consumer  of  tea 
as  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  little  taste  for 
stronger  potations,  and  we  are  told  that 
"  even  the  smell  of  a  bottle  of  claret  was 
too  much  for  him."  The  doctor  entertained 
different  opinions  :  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  claret.  "  A  man  would  be  drowned  by 
it  before  it  made  him  drunk,"  adding,  "  Poor 
stuff !  No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys : 
port  for  men :  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a 
hero  must  drink  brandy  !  "  Most  toper  sen- 
timents !  But  Ramsay  did  not  stint  his 
guests,  and  these  were  constantly  of  a  noble 
order.  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Bath,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  were  often  at  the  painter's  ta- 
ble, discussing  all  sorts  of  political  questions 
with  him.  Every  man  was  a  politician  in 
those  days,  especially,  after  dinner.  But 
Ramsay  was  not  content  to  be  simply  a  talker 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day — he  became  also 
a  writer.  Many  clever  papers  by  him  upon 
history,  politics,  and  criticism  were  published 
at  various  times  under  the  signature  **  In- 
vestigator," and  were  subsequently  reprinted 
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and  collected  into  a  volume.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion which  had  agitated  London  for  some 
months,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge  brought 
against  the  gypsey  woman,  Mary  Squire,  of 
aiding  in  the  abduction  of  the  servant  girl, 
Elizabeth  Canning,  Ramsay  wrote  an  ingen- 
ious pamphlet.  The  same  subject  had  also 
employed  the  pen  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Henry  Fielding.  Ramsay  corresponded  with 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  both  of  whom  he 
visited.  His  letters,  we  are  told,  were  ele- 
gant and  witty.  The  painter  to  the  king  was 
a  man  of  society. 

A  third  time  he  visits  Rome,  accompanied 
on  this  occasion  by  his  son,  afterwards  to 
rise  to  distinction  in  the  army.  He  employed 
himself,  however,  more  as  a  savant  than  an 
artist — in  examining  and  copying  the  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  Vatican.  The 
president  of  the  Roman  Academy  introduced 
the  painter  to  the  School  of  Art,  and  was 
rather  pompous  about  the  works  of  his  stu- 
dents. Ramsay's  national  pride  was  piqued. 
"  I  will  show  you,"  he  said,  "  how  we  draw 
in  England."  He  wrote  to  his  Scotch  as- 
sistant, Davie  Martin,  to  pack  up  some 
drawings  and  journey  at  once  to  Rome.  On 
his  arrival,  Ramsay  arranged  his  drawings, 
and  then  invited  the  president  and  his  schol- 
ars to  the  exhibition.  The  king's  painter 
was  always  fond  of  declaring  that  it  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life,  "  for,"  he  said, 
"  the  Italians  were  confounded  and  over- 
come, and  British  skill  triumphant !  "  Per- 
haps the  Italian  account  of  the  transaction, 
could  we  obtain  it,  might  not  exactly  tally 
with  the  king's  painter's. 

Soon  Ramsay  was  again  in  England  re- 
suming his  prosperous  practice.  Then  oc- 
curred the  accident  which  hindered  all  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  his  art.  Reading  an  account 
of  a  calamitous  fire,  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  showing  his  household  and 
pupils  the  proper  mode  of  effecting  their  es- 
cape, in  the  event  of  such  an  accident  befall- 
ing his  own  house,  that  he  ascended  with 
them  to  the  top  story,  and  pushing  a  ladder 
through  the  loft  door,  mounted  quickly,  say- 
ing :  "  Now  I  am  safe — I  can  get  to  the  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  houses."  As  he  turned  to 
descend  he  missed  his  step  and  fell,  dislocat- 
ing his  right  arm  severely.  At  this  time  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  portrait  of  the  king 
for  the  Excise-office.  With  extraordinary 
courage  he  managed  to  finish  the  picture. 


working  most  painfully,  and  supporting  as 
he  best  could  his  right  arm  with  his  left.  He 
declared  it  to  be  the  finest  portrait  he  had 
ever  painted;  and  his  friends  echoed  his 
opinion.  But  it  was  the  last  he  was  ever  to 
put  his  hand  to. 

His  constitution  yielded ;  his  spirits  left 
him ;  his  shoulder  gave  him  great  pain  ;  his 
nights  were  sleepless.  The  painter  to  King 
George  III.  was  evidently  sinking.  Yet  he 
lingered  for  some  years — a  shattered  invalid. 
Again  he  visited  Rome,  leaving  his  pupil, 
Reinagle,  to  complete  his  long  list  of  royal 
commissions.  Reinagle's  style  was  so  ad- 
mirably imitative  of  his  master's,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  pupil  was  instructed  to  complete  fifty 
pairs  of  kings  and  queens  at  ten  guineas 
each !  The  task  seemed  endless,  and  was 
six  years  in  hand.  Midway,  wearied  to  death 
with  the  undertaking,  Reinagle  wrote  to 
complain  that  the  price  was  not  sufficient. 
Ramsay  trebled  it ;  but  the  pupil  was  wont 
to  confess  afterwards  that  he  looked  back 
with  a  sort  of  horror  at  his  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  portraits. 

The  court-painter  never  recovered  his  lost 
health.  He  wrote  from  Italy  to  many  of  his 
friends — the  first  men  of  the  day,  both  in 
France  and  England.  Then  came  the  home- 
sickness, which  so  often  precedes  dissolu- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1784  he  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  England,  hoping  to  reach  it 
by  short  and  easy  stages.  He  reached  Paris 
with  difficulty :  the  fatigue  brought  on  a  low 
fever  he  had  not  the  strength  to  support. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  Dover,  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

"  Poor  Ramsay : "  so  Johnson  wrote  touch- 
ingly  to  Reynolds.  "  On  which  side  soever 
I  turn,  mortality  presents  its  formidable 
frown.  I  left  three  old  friends  at  Lichfield 
when  I  was  last  there,  and  now  I  found  them 
all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  dear  Al- 
lan than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no 
more !  That  we  must  all  die,  we  all  know. 
I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered  it.  Do 
not  think  me  intrusive  or  importunate  if  I 
now  call,  dear  sir,  on  you,  to  remember  it !  " 

A  handsome,  acute,  accomplished  gentle- 
man, outstripping  all  the  painters  of  his  age 
in  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge — an  artist  of  delicacy  and 
taste,  rather  than  of  energy  and  vigor — pale 
in  color  and  placid  in  expression,  yet  always 
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graceful  and  refined — there  was  a  charm 
about  his  works  that  his  contemporaries 
thoroughly  understood,  though  they  could 
not  always  themselves  attain  it.  Northcote 
gave  a  close  and  clever  criticism  on  the  king's 
painter  in  this  wise  :  "Sir  Joshua  used  to 
say  that  he  was  the  most  sensible  among  all 
the  painters  of  his  time  ;  but  he  has  left  lit- 
tle to  show  it.  His  manner  was  dry  and 
timid.  He  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
his  work  because  he  knew  exactly  how  much 
it  wanted.  Now  and  then  we  find  hints  and 
sketches,  which  show  what  he  might  have 
done  if  his  hand  had  been  equal  to  his  con- 
ceptions. I  have  seen  a  picture  of  his  of 
the  queen  soon  after  she  was  married — a  pro- 
file, and  slightly  done  :  but  it  was  a  paragon 
of  elegance.  She  had  a  fan  in  her  hand. 
Lord,  how  she  held  that  fan  !    It  was  weak 


in  execution  and  ordinary  in  features — all  I 
can  say  is,  that  it  was  the  farthest  possible 
removed  from  every  thing  like  vulgarity.  A 
professor  might  despise  it,  but  in  the  mental 
part  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  Van- 
dyke's equal  to  it.  I  could  have  looked  at 
it  forever.  I  don't  know  where  it  is  now  : 
but  I  saw  enough  in  it  to  convince  me  that 
Sir  Joshua  was  right  in  what  he  said  of  Ram- 
say's great  superiority.  I  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  produce  any  thing  of  Sir  Joshua's 
that  conveys  an  idea  of  more  grace  and  del- 
icacy. Reynolds  would  have  finished  it  bet- 
ter ;  the  other  was  afraid  of  spoiling  what  he 
had  done,  and  so  left  it  a  mere  outline.  He 
was  frightened  before  he  was  hurt."  This 
was  high  praise  of  the  king's  painter,  com- 
ing from  his  rival's  pupil. 

Button  Cook. 


Her  Majesty's  Crown. — [From  a  Miner- 
alogical  point  of  view  Described  by  Professor 
Tennant,  of  King's  College,  to  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archseological  Society,  July  7, 1858]. 
— The  Imperial  State  Crown  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rundell 
and  Bridge  in  the  year  1838,  with  jewels  taken 
from  old  Crowns,  and  others  furnished  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty.  It  consists  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  set  in 
silver  and  gold ;  it  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with 
ermine  border,  and  is  lined  with  white  silk.  Its 
gross  weight  is  39  oz.  2  dwts.  Troy.  The  lower 
part  of  the  band,  above  the  ermine  border,  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine 
pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  band  a 
row  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pearls,  be- 
tween which,  in  front  of  the  Crown,  is  a 
large  sapphire  (partly  drilled,)  purchased  for 
the  Crown  by  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth.  At  the  back  is  a  sapphire  of  smaller 
size,  and  six  other  sapphires  (three  on  each 
side),  between  which  are  eight  emeralds.  Above 
and  below  the  seven  sapphires  are  fourteen  dia- 
monds, and  around  the  eight  emeralds  one  hun- 
dred and  tAventy-eight  diamonds.  Between  the 
emeralds  and  sapphires  are  sixteen  trefoil  orna- 
ments, containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  dia- 
monds. Above  the  band  are  eight  sapphires 
surmounted  by  eight  diamonds,  between  which 
are  eight  festoons  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty -eight  diamonds.  In  the  front  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  diamond  Maltese 
cross,  is  the  famous  ruby  said  to  have  been  given 
to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  called  the  Black  Prince,  by  Don  Pedro, 
King  of  Castile,  after  the  battle  of  Najera,  near 
Vittoria,  a.d.  1367.  This  ruby  was  worn  in  the 
helmet  of  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  A.D.  1415.    It  is  pierced  quite  through 


after  the  Eastern  custom,  the  upper  part  of  the 
piercing  being  filled  up  by  a  small  ruby.  Around 
this  ruby,  to  form  the  cross,  are  seventy-five 
brilliant  diamonds.  Three  other  Maltese  crosses, 
forming  the  two  sides  and  back  of  the  Crown, 
have  emerald  centres,  and  contain  respectively 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  brilliant 
diamonds.  Between  the  four  Maltese  crosses 
are  four  ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  French 
fleur-de-lis,  with  four  rubies  in  the  centres,  and 
surrounded  by  rose  diamonds,  containing  res- 
pectively eighty-five,  eighty-six,  eighty-six,  and 
eighty-seven  rose  diamonds.  From  the  Maltese 
crosses  issue  four  imperial  arches  composed  of 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  ;  the  leaves  containing 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rose,  table,  and 
brilliant  diamonds ;  thirty-two  pearls  forming 
the  acorns,  set  in  cups  containing  fifty-four  rose 
diamonds  and  one  table  diamond.  The  total 
number  of  diamonds  in  the  arches  and  acorns  is 
one  hundred  and  eight  briUiant,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  table,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  rose  diamonds.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
arches  are  suspended  four  large  pendant  pear- 
shaped  pearls,  with  rose  diamond  caps,  contain- 
ing twelve  rose  diamonds,  and  stems  containing 
twenty-four  very  small  rose  diamonds.  Above 
the  arch  stands  the  mound,  containing  in  the 
lower  hemisphere  three  hundred  and  four  bril- 
liants, and  in  the  upper  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  brilliants  ;  the  zone  and  arc  being  composed 
of  thirty-three  rose  diamonds.  The  cross  on  the 
summit  has  a  rose-cut  sapphire  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  four  large  brilliants,  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  smaller  brilliants.  Summary 
of  jewels  comprised  in  the  Crown  :  1  large  ruby 
irregularly  polished,  1  large  broad-spread  sap- 
phire, 16  sapphires,  11  emeralds,  4  rubies,  1,363 
brilliant  diamonds,  1,273  rose  diamonds,  147 
table  diamonds,  4  drop-shaped  pearls,  273  pearls. 
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There  was  lately  published  in  these  pages 
a  paper  entitled  The  Painter  and  the  Appa- 
rition (Living  Age  No.  908),  which  related 
the  strange  experience  of  "  a  well-known 
English  artist,  Mr.  H."  On  the  publication 
of  that  account,  Mr.  H.  himself  addressed 
the  conductor  of  this  Journal  (to  his  great 
surprise),  and  forwarded  to  him  his  own 
narrative  of  the  occurrences  in  question. 

As  Mr.  H.  wrote,  without  any  conceal- 
ment, in  his  own  name  in  full,  and  from  his 
own  studio  in  London,  and  as  there  was  no 
possible  doubt  of  his  being  a  real  existing 
person  and  a  responsible  gentleman,  it  be- 
came a  duty  to  read  his  communication 
attentively.  And  great  injustice  having 
been  unconsciously  done  to  it,  in  the  version 
published,  it  follows  here  exactly  as  received. 
It  is,  of  course,  published  with  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  Mr.  H.,  and  Mr.  H.  Has 
himself  corrected  the  proofs. 

Entering  on  no  theory  of  our  own  towards 
the  explanation  of  any  part  of  this  remarkable 
narrative,  we  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  H.  to 
present  it  without  any  introductory  remarks 
whatever.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  no 
one  has  for  a  moment  stood  between  us  and 
Mr.  H.  in  this  matter.  The  whole  commu- 
nication is  at  first  hand.  On  seeing  the  article, 
Mr.  H.  frankly  and  good-humoredly  wrote, 
"  I  am  the  living  man,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  ;  how  my  story  has  been  picked  up,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  correctly  told ;  I 
have  it  by  me,  written  by  myself,  and  here 
it  is." 

"  I  am  a  painter.  One  morning  in  May, 
1858,  I  was  seated  in  my  studio  at  my  usual 
occupation.  At  an  earlier  hour  than  that  at 
which  visits  are  usually  made,  I  received  one 
from  a  friend  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  some  year  or  two  previously  in  Rich- 
mond Barracks,  Dublin.  My  acquaintance 
was  a  captain  in  the  3d  West  York  Militia, 
and  from  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  received  while  a  guest  with  that 
regiment,  as  well  as  from  the  intimacy  that 
existed  between  us  personally,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  me  to  offer  my  visitor  suitable  re- 
freshments ;  consequently,  two  o'clock  found 
us  well  occupied  in  conversation,  cigars,  and 
a  decanter  of  sherry.  About  that  hour  a 
ring  at  the  bell  reminded  me  of  an  engage- 
ment I  had  made  with  a  model,  or  a  young 
person  who,  having  a  pretty  face  and  neck, 
earned  a  livelihood  by  sitting  for  them  to 
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I  artists.     Not  being  in  the  humor  for  work, 

j  I  arranged  with  her  to  come  on  the  following 

I  day,  promising,  of  course,  to  remunerate  her 

;  for  her  loss  of  time,  and  she  went  away.     In 

about  five  minutes  she  returned,  and,  speak- 

[  ing   to   me  privately,  stated   that   she  had 

\  looked  forward  to  the  money  for  the  day's 

sitting,  and  would  be  inconvenienced  by  the 

,  want  of  it ;  would  I  let  her  have  a  part  ? 

;  There  being  no  diificulty  on  this  point,  she 

I  again  went.     Close  to  the  street  in  which  I 

j  live  there  is  another  of  a  very  similar  name, 

{  and  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  my 

I  address   often  go  to  it  by  mistake.     The 

model's  way  lay  directly  through  it,  and,  on 

arriving  there,  she  was  accosted  by  a  lady 

and  gentleman,  who  asked  if  she  could  in- 

:  form  them  where  I  lived  ?     They  had  for- 

I  gotten  my  right  address,  and  were  endeav- 

'  oring  to  find  me   by  inquiring  of  persons 

whom  they  met ;  in  a  few  more  minutes  they 

were  shown  into  my  room. 

"  My  new  visitors  were  strangers  to  me. 
They  had  seen  a  portrait  I  had  painted,  and 
wished  for  likenesses  of  themselves  and  their 
children.  The  price  I  named  did  not  deter 
them,  and  they  asked  to  look  round  the 
studio  to  select  the  style  and  size  they  should 
prefer.  My  friend  of  the  3d  West  York, 
with  infinite  address  and  humor,  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  showman,  dilating  on  the 
merits  of  the  respective  works  in  a  manner 
that  the  diffidence  that  is  expected  in  a  pro- 
fessional man  when  speaking  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
adopt.  The  inspection  proving  satisfactory, 
they  asked  whether  I  could  paint  the  pic- 
tures at  their  house  in  the  country,  and 
there  being  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  an 
engagement  was  made  for  the  following  au- 
tumn, subject  to  my  writing  to  fix  the  time 
when  I  mi^ht  be  able  to  leave  town  for  the 
purpose.  This  being  adjusted,  the  gentle- 
man gave  me  his  card,  and  they  left.  Shortly 
afterwards  my  friend  went  also,  and  on  look- 
ing for  the  first  time  at  the  card  left  by  the 
strangers,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to 
find  that  though  it  contained  the  name  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  there  was  no  ad- 
dress. I  tried  to  find  it  by  looking  at  the 
Court  Guide,  but  it  contained  no  such  name, 
so  I  put  the  card  in  my  writing-desk,  and 
forgot  for  a  time  the  entire  transaction. 

**  Autumn  came,  and  with  it  a  series  of 
engagements  I  had  made  in  the  north  of 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  September, 
1858,  I  was  one  of  a  dinner-party  at  a 
country-house  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire.  Being  a  stranger  to  the 
family,  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  I  was 
at  the  house  at  all.  I  had  arranged  to  pass 
a  day  and  a  night  with  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  was  intimate  at  the  house,  and 
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had  received  an  invitation,  and  the  dinner 
occurring  on  the  evening  in  question,  I  had 
been  asked  to  accompany  him.  The  party 
was  a  numerous  one,  and  as  the  meal  ap- 
proached its  termination,  and  was  about  to 
subside  into  the  dessert,  the  conversation 
became  general.  I  should  here  mention  that 
my  hearing  is  defective  ;  at  some  times  more 
so  than  at  others,  and  on  this  particular 
evening  I  was  extra  deaf — so  much  so,  that 
the  conversation  only  reached  me  in  the  form 
of  a  continued  din.  At  one  instant,  how- 
ever, I  heard  a  word  distinctly  pronounced, 
though  it  was  uttered  by  a  person  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  me,  and  that  word 
was — Kirkbeck.  In  the  business  of  the 
London  season  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
visitors  of  the  spring,  who  had  left  their  card 
without  the  address.  The  word  reaching  me 
under  such  circumstances,  arrested  my  at- 
tention, and  immediately  recalled  the  trails- 
action  to  my  remembrance.  On  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered,  I  asked  a  person 
whom  I  was  conversing  with  if  a  family  of 
the  name  in  question  was  resident  in  the 
neighborhood.    I  was  told,  in  reply,  that  a 

Mr.  Kirkbeck  lived  at  A ,  at  the  farther 

end  of  the  county.  The  next  morning  I 
wrote  to  this  person,  saying  that  I  believed 
he  called  at  my  studio  in  the  spring,  and  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  me,  which  I  was 
prevented  fulfilling  by  there  being  no  ad- 
dress on  his  card ;  furthermore,  that  I  should 
shortly  be  in  his  neighborhood  on  my  return 
from  the  north,  but  should  I  be  mistaken  in 
addressing  him,  I  begged  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  reply  to  my  note.  I  gave 
as  my  address.  The  Post-office,  York.  On 
applying  there  three  days  afterwards,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Kirkbeck,  stating 
that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  heard  from 
me,  and  that  if  I  would  call  on  my  return, 
he  would  arrange  about  the  pictures  ;  he  also 
told  me  to  write  a  day  before  I  proposed 
coming,  that  he  might  not  otherwise  engage 
himself.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  I 
should  go  to  his  house  the  succeeding  Sat- 
urday, stay  till  Monday  morning,  transact 
afterwards  what  matters  I  had  to  attend  to 
in  London,  and  return  in  a  fortnight  to  exe- 
cute the  commissions. 

"  The  day  having  arrived  for  my  visit,  di- 
rectly after  breakfast  I  took  my  place  in  the 
morning  train  from  York  to  London.  The 
train  would  stop  at  Doncaster,  and  after  that 
at  Retford  junction,  where  I  should  have  to 
get  out  in  order  to  take  the  line  through 

Lincoln  to  A .     The  day  was  cold,  wet, 

foggy,  and  in  every  way  as  disagreeable  as  I 
have  ever  known  a  day  to  be  in  an  English 
October.  The  carriage  in  which  I  was  seated 
had  no  other  occupant  than  myself,  but  at 
Doncaster  a  lady  got  in.     My  place  was 


back  to  the  engine  and  next  to  the  door.  As 
that  is  considered  the  ladies'  seat,  I  offered 
it  to  her  ;  she,  however,  very  graciously  de- 
clined it,  and  took  the  corner  opposite,  say- 
ing, in  a  very  agreeable  voice,  that  she  liked 
to  feel  the  breeze  on  her  cheek.  The  next 
few  minutes  were  occupied  in  locating  her- 
self. There  was  the  cloak  to  be  spread  under 
her,  the  skirts  of  the  dress  to  be  arranged, 
the  gloves  to  be  tightened,  and  such  other 
trifling  arrangements  of  plumage  as  ladies 
are  wont  to  make  before  settling  themselves 
comfortably  at  church  or  elsewhere,  the  last 
and  most  important  being  the  placing  back 
over  her  hat  the  veil  that  concealed  her  fea- 
tures. I  could  then  see  that  the  lady  was 
young,  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three 
and  twenty ;  but  being  moderately  tall, 
rather  robust  in  make,  and  decided  in  ex- 
pression, she  might  have  been  two  or  three 
years  younger.  I  suppose  that  her  com- 
plexion would  be  termed  a  medium  one ; 
her  hair  being  of  a  bright  brown,  or  auburn, 
while  her  eyes  and  rather  decidedly  marked 
eyebrows  were  nearly  black.  The  color  of 
her  cheek  was  of  that  pale  transparent  hue 
that  sets  off  to  such  advantage  large  expres- 
sive eyes,  and  an  equable  firm  expression  of 
mouth.  On  the  whole,  the  ensemble  was 
rather  handsome  than  beautiful,  her  expres- 
sion having  that  agreeable  depth  and  har- 
mony about  it  that  rendered  her  face  and 
features,  though  not  strictly  regular,  infi- 
nitely more  attractive  than  if  they  had  been 
modelled  upon  the  strictest  rules  of  sym- 
metry. 

"  It  is  no  small  advantage  on  a  wet  day 
and  a  dull  long  journey  to  have  an  agreeable 
companion,  one  who  can  converse,  and 
whose  conversation  has  sufficient  substance 
in  it  to  make  one  forget  the  length  and  the 
dreariness  of  the  journey.  In  this  respect  I 
had  no  deficiency  to  complain  of,  the  lady 
being  decidedly  and  agreeably  conversa- 
tional. When  she  had  settled  herself  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look 
at  my  Bradshaw,  and  not  being  a  proficient 
in  that  difficult  work,  she  requested  my  aid 
in  ascertaining  at  what  time  the  train  passed 
through  Retford  again  on  its  way  back  from 
London  to  York.  The  conversation  turned 
afterwards  on  general  topics,  and,  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  she  led  it  into  such  particu- 
lar subjects  as  I  might  be  supposed  to  be 
more  especially  familiar  with ;  indeed,  I 
could  not  avoid  remarking  that  her  entire 
manner,  while  it  was  any  thing  but  forward, 
was  that  of  one  who  had  either  known  me 
personally  or  by  report.  There  was  in  her 
manner  a  kind  of  confidential  reliance  when 
she  listened  to  me  that  is  not  usually  ac- 
corded to  a  stranger,  and  sometimes  she  ac- 
tually seemed  to  refer  to  different  circum- 
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stances  with  which  I  had  been  connected  in 
times  past.  After  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  conversation  the  train  arrived  at 
Retford,  where  I  was  to  change  carriages. 
On  my  alighting  and  wishing  Iffer  good- 
morning,  she  made  a  slight  movement  of  the 
hand  as  if  she  meant  me  to  shake  it,  and  on 
my  doing  so  she  said,  by  way  of  adieu,  '  I 
dare  say  we  shall  meet  again ; '  to  which  I 
replied,  '  I  hope  that  we  shall  all  meet 
again,'  and  so  parted,  she  going  on  the  line 
towards  London,  and  I  through  Lincolnshire 

to  A .     The  remainder  of  the  journey 

was  cold,  wet,  and  dreary.  I  missed  the 
agreeable  conversation,  and  tried  to  supply 
its  place  with  a  book  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  York,  and  the  Times  newspaper,  which 
I  had  procured  at  Retford.  But  the  most 
disagreeable  journey  comes  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  half-past  five  in  the  evening  found  me 
at  the  termination  of  mine.  A  carriage  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  station,  where  Mr. 
Kirkbeck  was  also  expected  by  the  same 
train,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  it  was  con- 
cluded he  would  come  by  the  next — half  an 
hour  later ;  accordingly,  the  carriage  drove 
away  with  myself  only. 

"  The  family  being  from  home  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  dinner  hour  being  seven,  I 
went  at  once  to  my  room  to  unpack  and  to 
dress  ;  having  completed  these  operations,  I 
descended  to  the  drawing-room.  It  proba- 
bly wanted  some  time  to  the  dinner  hour,  as 
the  lamps  were  not  lighted,  but  in  their  place 
a  large  blazing  fire  threw  a  flood  of  light 
into  every  corner  of  the  room,  and  more  espe- 
cially over  a  lady  who,  dressed  in  deep  black, 
was  standing  by  the  chimney-piece  warming 
a  very  handsome  foot  on  the  edge  of  the 
fender.  Her  face  being  turned  away  from 
the  door  by  which  I  had  entered,  I  did  not 
at  first  see  her  features ;  on  my  advancing 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  however,  the 
foot  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  she 
turned  round  to  accost  me,  when,  to  my  pro- 
found astonishment,  I  perceived  that  it  was 
none  other  than  my  companion  in  the  rail- 
way carriage.  She  betrayed  no  surprise  at 
seeing  me ;  on  the  contrary,  with  one  of 
those  agreeable  joyous  expressions  that 
make  the  plainest  woman  appear  beautiful, 
she  accosted  me  with,  *  I  said  we  should 
meet  again.' 

**  My  bewilderment  at  the  moment  almost 
deprived  me  of  utterance.  I  knew  of  no 
railway  or  other  means  by  which  she  could 
have  come.  I  had  certainly  left  her  in  a 
London  train,,  and  had  seen,  it  start,  and  the 
only  conceivable  way  in  which  she  could 
have  come  was  by  going  on  to  Peterbor- 
ough and  then  returning  by  a  branch  to 
A ,  a  circuit  of  about  ninety  miles.    As 


soon  as  my  surprise  enabled  me  to  speak,  I 
said  that  I  wished  I  had  come  by  the  same 
conveyance  as  herself. 

"  •  That  would  have  been  rather  difficult,' 
she  rejoined. 

"  At  this  moment  the  servant  came  with 
the  lamps,  and  informed  me  that  his  master 
had  just  arrived  and  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"The  lady  took  up  a  book  containing 
some  engravings,  and  having  singled  one 
out  (a  portrait  of  Lady  — *-),  asked  me  to 
look  at  it  well  and  tell  her  whether  I  thought 
it  like  her. 

"  I  was  engaged  trying  to  get  up  an  opin- 
ion, when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck  entered, 
and  shaking  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  apolo- 
gized for  not  being  at  home  to  receive  me  ; 
the  gentleman  ended  by  requesting  me  to 
take  Mrs.  Kirkbeck  in  to  dinner. 

"  The  lady  of  the  house  having  taken  my 
arm,  we  marched  on.  I  certainly  hesitated 
a  moment  to  allow  Mr.  Kirkbeck  to  pass  on 
first  with  the  mysterious  lady  in  black,  but 
Mrs.  Kirkbeck  not  seeming  to  understand 
it,  we  passed  on  at  once.  The  dinner-party 
consisting  of  us  four  only,  we  fell  into  our 
respective  places  at  the  table  without  diffi- 
culty, the  mistress  and  master  of  the  house 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  lady  in  black  and 
myself  on  each  side.  The  dinner  passed 
much  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  I,  hav- 
ing to  play  the  guest,  directed  my  conversa- 
tion principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  my 
host  and  hostess,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
that  I  or  any  one  else  once  addressed  the 
lady  opposite.  Seeing  this,  and  remember- 
ing something  that  looked  like  a  slight  want 
of  attention  to  her  on  coming  into  the  dining- 
room,  I  at  once  concluded  that  she  was  the 
governess.  I  observed,  however,  that  she 
made  an  excellent  dinner ;  she  seemed  to 
appreciate  both  the  beef  and  the  tart  as  well 
as  a  glass  of  claret  afterwards  ;  probably  she 
had  had  no  luncheon,  or  the  journey  had 
given  her  an  appetite. 

"  The  dinner  ended,  the  ladies  retired,  and 
after  the  usual  port,  Mr.  Kirkbeck  and  I 
joined  them  in  the  drawing-room.  By  this 
time,  however,  a  much  larger  party  had  as- 
sembled. Brothers  and  sisters-in-law  had 
come  in  from  their  residences  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  several  children,  with  Miss 
Hardwick  their  governess,  were  also  intro- 
duced to  me.  I  saw  at  once  that  my  suppo- 
sition as  to  the  lady  in  black  being  the  gov- 
erness was  incorrect.  After  passing  the 
time  necessarily  occupied  in  complimenting 
the  children,  and  saying  something  to  the 
different  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced, 
I  found  myself  again  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  lady  of  the  railway  carriage, 
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and  as  the  topic  of  the  eyening  had  referred 
principally  to  portrait-painting,  she  contin- 
ued the  subject. 

"  *  Do  you  think  you  could  paint  my  por- 
trait ?  '  the  lady  inquired. 

"  *  Yes,  I  think  I  could,  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.' 

"  *  Now,  look  at  my  face  well ;  do  you 
think  you  should  recollect  my  features  ?  * 

" '  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  forget 
your  features.' 

"  Of  course  I  might  have  expected  you  to 
say  that ;  but  do  you  think  you  could  do 
me  from  recollection  ?  ' 

"  '  Well,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  will  try ;  but 
can't  you  give  me  any  sittings  ?  ' 

"  *  No,  quite  impossible  ;  it  could  not  be. 
It  is  said  that  the  print  I  showed  to  you 
before  dinner  is  like  me  ;  do  you  think  so  ? ' 

"  '  Not  much,'  I  replied ;  '  it  has  not  your 
expression.  If  you  can  give  me  only  one 
sitting,  it  would  be  better  than  none.' 

"  *  No  ;  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be.' 

"  The  evening  being  by  this  time  rather 
far  advanced,  and  the  chamber  candles  be- 
ing brought  in,  on  the  plea  of  being  rather 
tired,  she  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  wished  me  good-night.  My  mysterious 
acquaintance  caused  me  no  small  pondering 
during  the  night.  I  had  never  been  intro- 
duced to  her,  I  had  not  seen  her  speak  to  any 
one  during  the  entire  evening,  not  even  to 
wish  them  good-night — how  she  got  across 
the  country  was  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
Then,  why  did  she  wish  me  to  paint  her  from 
memory,  and  why  could  she  not  give  me  even 
one  sitting?  Finding  the  difficulties  of  a 
solution  to  these  questions  rather  increase 
upon  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  defer  fur- 
ther consideration  of  them  till  breakfast- 
time,  when  I  supposed  the  matter  would  re- 
ceive some  elucidation. 

"  The  breakfast  now  came,  but  with  it  no 
lady  in  black.  The  breakfast  over,  we  went 
to  church,  came  home  to  luncheon,  and  so 
on  through  the  day,  but  still  no  lady,  nei- 
ther any  reference  to  her.  I  then  concluded 
that  she  must  be  some  relative,  who  had 
gone  away  early  in  the  morning  to  visit 
another  member  of  the  family  living  close 
by.  I  was  much  puzzled,  however,  by  no 
reference  whatever  being  made  to  her,  and 
finding  no  opportunity  of  leading  any  part 
of  my  conversation  with  the  family  towards 
the  subject,  I  went  to  bed  the  second  night 
more  puzzled  than  ever.  "  On  the  servant 
coming  in  in  the  morning,  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  the  name  of  the  lady  who  dined  at 
the  table  on  the  Saturday  evening,  to  which 
he  answered, — 

"  '  A  lady,  sir  ?  No  lady,  only  Mrs.  Kirk- 
beck,  sir.' 
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"  *  Yes,  the  lady  that  sat  opposite  me 
dressed  in  black  ?  ' 

"  *  Perha]:)S,  Miss  Hardwick,  the  govern- 
ess, sir  ?  * 

"  *  N(t,  not  Miss  Hardwick  ;  she  came 
down  afterwards.' 

"  '  No  lady  as  I  see,  sir.' 

"  *  Oh  dear  me,  yes,  the  lady  dressed  in 
black  that  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  I 
arrived,  before  Mr.  Kirkbeck  came  home  ?  ' 

"  The  man  looked  at  me  with  surprise  as 
if  he  doubted  my  sanity,  and  only  answered, 
*  I  never  see  any  lady,  sir,'  and  then  left. 

"  The  mystery  now  appeared  more  impen- 
etrable than  ever — I  thought  it  over  in  every 
possible  aspect,  but  could  come  to  no  con- 
clusion upon  it.  Breakfast  was  early  that 
morning,  in  order  to  allow  of  my  catching 
the  morning  train  to  London.  The  same 
cause  also  slightly  hurried  us,  and  allowed 
no  time  for  conversation  beyond  that  having 
direct  reference  to  the  business  that  brought 
me  there ;  so,  after  arranging  to  return  to 
paint  the  portraits  on  that  day  three  weeks, 
I  made  my  adieus,  and  took  my  departure 
for  town. 

"It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to 
my  second  visit  to  that  house,  in  order  to 
state  that  I  was  assured  most  positively, 
both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  that  no 
fourth  person  dined  at  the  table  on  the  Sat- 
urday evening  in  question.  Their  recollec- 
tion was  clear  on  the  subject,  as  they  had 
debated  whether  they  should  ask  Miss 
Hardwick,  the  governess,  to  take  the  vacant 
seat,  but  had  decided  not  to  do  so  ;  neither 
could  they  recall  to  mind  any  such  person 
as  I  described  in  the  whole  circle  of  their 
acquaintance. 

"  Some  weeks  passed.  It  was  close  upon 
Christmas.  The  light  of  a  short  winter  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  was  seated  at 
my  table,  writing  letters  for  the  evening 
post.  My  back  was  towards  the  folding- 
doors  leading  into  the  room  in  which  my 
visitors  usually  waited.  I  had  been  engaged 
some  minutes  in  writing,  when,  without 
hearing  or  seeing  any  thing,  I  became  aware 
that  a  person  had  come  through  the  folding- 
doors,  and  was  then  standing  beside  me.  I 
turned,  and  beheld  the  lady  of  the  railway 
carriage.  I  suppose  that  my  manner  indi- 
cated that  I  was  somewhat  startled,  as  the 
lady,  after  the  usual  salutation,  said,  '  Par- 
don me  for  disturbing  you.  You  did  not 
hear  me  come  in.'  Her  manner,  though  it 
was  more  quiet  and  subdued  than  I  had 
known  it  before,  was  hardly  to  be  termed 
grave,  still  less  sorrowful.  There  was  a 
change,  but  it  was  that  kind  of  change  only 
which  may  often  be  observed  from  the  frank 
impulsiveness  of  an  intelligent  young  lady. 
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to  the  composure  and  self-possession  of  that 
same  young  lady  when  she  is  either  betrothed 
or  has  recently  become  a  matron.  She  asked 
me  whether  I  had  made  any  attempt  at  a 
likeness  of  her.  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  had  not.  She  regretted  it  much,  as 
she  wished  one  for  her  father.  She  had 
brought  an  engraving  (a  portrait  of  Lady 
M.  A.)  with  her  that  she  thought  would  as- 
sist me.  It  was  like  the  one  she  had  asked 
my  opinion  upon  at  the  house  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  had  always  been  considered  very 
like  her,  and  she  would  leave  it  with  me. 
Then  (putting  her  hand  impressively  on  my 
arm)  she  added,  *  She  really  would  be  most 
thankful  and  grateful  to  me  if  I  would  do  it ' 
(and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  she  added),  *  as 
much  depended  on  it.*  Seeing  she  was  so 
much  in  earnest,  I  took  up  my  sketch-book, 
and  by  the  dim  light  that  was  still  remain- 
ing began  to  make  a  rapid  pencil  sketch  of 
her.  On  observing  my  doing  so  however, 
instead  of  giving  me  what  assistance  she  was 
able,  she  turned  away  under  pretence  of 
looking  at  the  pictures  around  the  room,  oc- 
casionally passing  from  one  to  another  so  as 
to  enable  me  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  her  features.  In  this  manner  I  made  two 
hurried  but  rather  expressive  sketches  of 
her,  which  being  all  that  the  declining  light 
would  allow  me  to  do,  I  shut  my  book,  and 
she  prepared  to  leave.  This  time,  instead 
of  the  usual  '  Good-morning,'  she  wished 
me  an  impressively  pronounced  *  Good-by,' 
firmly  holding  rather  than  shaking  my  hand 
while  she  said  it.  I  accompanied  her  to  the 
door,  outside  of  which  she  seemed  rather  to 
fade  into  the  darkness  than  to  pass  through 
it.  But  I  refer  this  impression  to  my  own 
fancy. 

"  I  immediately  inquired  of  the  servant 
why  she  had  not  announced  the  visitor  to 
me.  She  stated  that  she  was  not  aware 
there  had  been  one,  and  that  any  one  who 
had  entered  must  have  done  so  when  she  had 
left  the  street  door  open  about  half  an  hour 
previously,  while  she  went  across  the  road 
for  a  moment. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  I  had  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  at  a  house  nearBosworth  Field, 
in  Leicestershire.  I  left  town  on  a  Friday, 
having  sent  some  pictures,  that  were  too 
large  to  take  with  me,  by  the  luggage  train 
a  week  previously,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  at  the  house  on  my  arrival,  and  occasion 
me  no  loss  of  time  in  waiting  for  them.  On 
getting  to  the  house,  however,  I  found  that 
they  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  on  inquir- 
ing at  the  station,  it  was  stated  that  a  case 
similar  to  the  one  I  described  had  passed 
through  and  gone  on  to  Leicester,  where  it 
probably  still  was.  It  being  Friday,  and  past 
the  hour  for  the  post,  there  was  no  possibil- 


ity of  getting  a  letter  to  Leicester  before 
Monday  morning,  as  the  luggage  office  would 
be  closed  there  on  the  Sunday ;  consequently^ 
I  could  in  no  case  expect  the  arrival  of  the 
pictures  before  the  succeeding  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  The  loss  of  three  days  would 
be  a  serious  one ;  therefore,  to  avoid  it,  I 
suggested  to  my  host  that  I  should  leave 
immediately  to  transact  some  business  in 
South  Staffordshire,  as  I  should  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  it  before  my  return  to  town,  and 
if  I  could  see  about  it  in  the  vacant  interval 
thus  thrown  upon  my  hands,  it  would  be 
saving  me  the  same  amount  of  time  after 
my  visit  to  his  house  was  concluded.  This 
arrangement  meeting  with  his  ready  assent, 
I  hastened  to  the  Atherstone  station  on  the 
Trent  Valley  Railway.  By  reference  to  Brad- 
shaw,  I  found  that   my  route  lay  through 

L ,  where  I  was  to  change  carriages  to 

S ,  in  Staffordshire.     I  was  just  in  time 

for  the  train  that  would  put  me  down  at 

L at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  a  train 

was  announced  to  start  from  L for  S 

at  ten  minutes  after  eight,  answering,  as  I 
concluded,  to  the  train  in  which  I  was  about 
to  travel.  I  therefore  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  I  should  get  to  my  journey's  end  the 

same  night ;  but  on  my  arriving  at  L I 

found  my  plans  entirely  frustrated.  The 
train  arrived  punctually,  and  I  got  out  in- 
tending to  wait  on  the  platform  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  carriages  for  the  other  line.  I 
found,  however,  that  though  the  two  lines 

crossed  at  L ,  they  did  not  communicate 

with  each  other,  the  L station  on  the 

Trent  Valley  line  being  on  one  side  of  the 

town,  and  the  L station  on  the  South 

Staffordshire  line  on  the  other.  I  also  found 
that  there  was  not  time  to  get  to  the  other 
station  so  as  to  catch  the  train  the  same 
evening  ;  indeed,  the  train  had  just  that  mo- 
ment passed  on  a  lower  level  beneath  my 
feet,  and  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
where  it  would  stop  for  two  minutes  only, 
was  out  of  the  question.  There  was,  there- 
fore, nothinju-forit  but  to  put  up  at  the  Swan 
Hotel  for  the  night.  I  have  on  eprecinl  dis- 
like to  passing  an  evening  at  an  Lotei  in  a 
country  town.  Dinner  at  such  places  I  never 
take,  as  I  had  rather  go  without  than  have 
such  as  I  am  likely  to  get.  Books  are  never 
to  be  had,  the  country  newspapers  do  not 
interest  me.  The  Times  I  have  spelt  through 
on  my  journey.  The  society  I  am  likely  to 
meet  have  few  ideas  in  common  with  myself. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  usually  resort 
to  a  meat  tea  to  while  away  the  time,  and 
when  that  is  over,  occupy  myself  in  writing 
letters. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in 
L ,  and  while  waiting  for  the  tea  it  oc- 
curred to  me  how,  on  two  occasions  within 
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the  past  six  months,  I  had  been  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  that  very  place,  at  one  time  to 
execute  a  small  commission  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, resident  there,  and  another,  to 
get  the  materials  for  a  picture  I  proposed 
painting  of  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  have  come  on  each 
of  these  occasions  had  not  other  arrange- 
ments diverted  my  purpose  and  caused  me 
to  postpone  the  journey  indefinitely.  The 
thought,  however,  would  occur  to  me,  *  How 
strange  !  Here  I  am  at  L ,  by  no  inten- 
tion of  my  own,  though  I  have  twice  tried 
to  get  here  and  been  balked.'  When  I  had 
done  tea,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  write  to 
an  acquaintance  I  had  known  some  years 
previously,  and  who  lived  in  the  Cathedral- 
close,  asking  him  to  come  and  pass  an  hour 
or  two  with  me.  Accordingly,  I  rang  for 
the  waitress  and  asked  :— 

" '  Does  Mr.  Lute  live  in  Lichfield  ? ' 
"  '  Yes,  sir.' 
"  '  Cathedral-close  ?  ' 
*' '  Yes,  sir.' 

** '  Can  I  send  a  note  to  him  ? ' 
"'Yes,  sir.' 

"  I  wrote  the  note,  saying  where  I  was, 
and  asking  if  he  would  come  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  talk  over  old  matters.  The  note 
was  taken,  in  about  twenty  minutes  a  per- 
son of  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  what 
might  be  termed  the  advanced  middle  age, 
entered  the  room  with  my  note  in  his  hand, 
saying  that  I  had  sent  him  a  letter,  he  pre- 
sumed, by  mistake,  as  he  did  not  know  my 
name.  Seeing  instantly  that  he  was  not  the 
person  I  intended  to  write  to,  I  apologized, 
and  asked  whether  there  was  not  another 

]Mr.  Lute  living  in  L ? 

"  '  No,  there  was  none  other.' 
"  *  Certainly,'  I  rejoined,  *  my  friend  must 
have  given  me  his  right  address,  for  I  had 
written  to  him  on  other  occasions  here.  He 
was  a  fair  young  man,  he  succeeded  to  an 
estate  in  consequence  of  his  uncle  having 
been  killed  while  hunting  with  the  Quorn 
hounds,  and  he  married  about  two  years  since 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Fairbairn.' 

"  The  stranger  very  composedly  replied : 
*  You  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Clyne ;  he  did  live 
in  the  Cathedral- close,  but  he  has  now  gone 
away.' 

"  The  stranger  was  right,  and  in  my  sur- 
prise I  exclaimed : — 

"  *  Oh  dear,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  name ; 
what  could  have  made  me  address  you  in- 
stead ?  I  really  beg  your  pardon  ;  my  writ- 
ing to  you,  and  unconsciously  guessing  your 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  things  I  ever  did.  Pray  par- 
don me.' 

"  He  continued  very  quietly, — 

" '  There  is  no  need  of  apology;  it  hap- 


pens that  you  are  the  very  person  I  most 
wished  to  see.^  You  are  a  painter,  and  I 
want  you  to  paint  a  portrait  of  my  daugh- 
ter ;  can  you  come  to  my  house  immediately 
for  the  purpose  ?  ' 

"I  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  myself 
known  h^  him,  and  the  turn  matters  had 
taken  bemg  so  entirely  unexpected,  I  did 
not  at  the  moment  feel  inclined  to  undertake 
the  business ;  I  therefore  explained  how  I 
was  situate,  stating  that  I  had  only  the  next 
day  and  Monday  at  my  disposal.  He,  how- 
ever, pressed  me  so  earnestly,  that  I  arranged 
to  do  what  I  could  for  him  in  those  two  days, 
and  having  put  up  my  baggage,  and  arranged 
other  matters,  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
house.  During  the  walk  home  he  scarcely 
spoke  a  word,  but  his  taciturnity  seemed 
only  a  continuance  of  his  quiet  composure  at 
the  inn.  On  our  arrival  he  introduced  me 
to  his  daughter  Maria,  and  then  left  the 
room.  Maria  Lute  was  a  fair  and  a  decid- 
edly handsome  girl  of  about  fifteen ;  her 
manner  was,  however,  in  advance  of  her 
years,  and  evinced  that  self-possession,  and, 
in  the  favorable  sense  of  the  term,  that 
womanHness,  that  is  only  seen  at  such  an 
early  age  in  girls  that  have  been  left  mother- 
less, or  from  other  causes  thrown  much  on 
their  own  resources. 

"  She  had  evidently  not  been  informed  of 
the  purpose  of  my  coming,  and  only  knew 
that  I  was  to  stay  there  for  the  night ;  she 
therefore  excused  herself  for  a  few  moments, 
that  she  might  give  the  requisite  directions 
to  the  servants  as  to  preparing  my  room. 
AVhen  she  returned,  she  told  me  that  I  should 
not  see  her  father  again  that  evening,  the 
state  of  his  health  having  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire for  the  night ;  but  she  hoped  I  should 
be  able  to  see  him  some  time  on  the  mor- 
row. In  the  mean  time,  she  hoped  I  would 
make  myself  quite  at  home,  and  call  for  any 
thing  I  wanted.  She,  herself,  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  perhaps  I  should  like 
to  smoke  and  take  something ;  if  so,  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  she 
would  come  and  sit  with  me,  as  she  expected 
the  medical  attendant  every  minute,  and  he 
would  probably  stay  to  smoke,  and  take 
something.  As  the  little  lady  seemed  to 
recommend  this  course,  I  readily  complied, 
I  did  not  smoke  or  take  any  thing,  but  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  when  she  immediately 
joined  me.  She  conversed  well  and  readily, 
and  with  a  command  of  language  singular 
in  a  person  so  young.  Without  being  disa- 
greeably inquisitive,  or  putting  any  ques- 
tion to  me,  she  seemed  desirous  of  learning 
the  business  that  had  brought  me  to  the 
house.  I  told  her  that  her  father  wished  me 
to  paint  either  her  portrait  or  that  of  a  sis- 
ter of  hers,  if  she  had  one. 
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"  She  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for 
a  moment,  and  then  seemed  to  comprehend 
it  at  once.  She  told  me  that  a  sister  of  hers, 
an  only  one,  to  whom  her  father  was  devot- 
edly attached,  died  near  four  months  previ- 
ously ;  that  her  father  had  never  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  her  death.  He  had 
often  expressed  the  most  earnest  wish  for  a 
portrait  of  her;  indeed,  it  was  his  one 
thought,  and  she  hoped,  if  something  of  the 
kind  could  bo  done,  it  would  improve  his 
health.  Here  she  hesitated,  stammered,  and 
burst  into  tears.  After  awhile  she  con- 
tinued :  *  It  is  no  use  hiding  from  you  what 
you  must  very  soon  be  aware  of.  Papa  is 
insane — he  has  been  so  ever  since  dear  Caro- 
line was  buried.  He  says  he  is  always  see- 
ing dear  Caroline,  and  he  is  subject  to  fear- 
ful delusions.  The  doctor  says  he  cannot 
tell  how  much  worse  he  may  be,  and  that 
every  thing  dangerous,  like  knives  or  razors, 
are  to  be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  It  was  nec- 
essary you  should  not  see  him  again  this 
evening,  as  he  was  unable  to  converse  prop- 
erly, and  I  fear  the  same  may  be  the  case 
to-morrow ;  but  perhaps  you  can  stay  over 
Sunday,  and  I  may  be  able  to  assist  you  in 
doing  what  he  wishes.'  I  asked  whether 
they  had  any  materials  for  making  a  like- 
ness— a  photograph,  a  sketch,  or  any  thing 
else  for  me  to  go  from.  '  No,  they  had  noth- 
ing.' *  Could  she  describe  her  clearly  ?  '  She 
thought  she  could ;  and  there  was  a  print 
that  was  very  much  like  her,  but  she  had 
mislaid  it.  I  mentioned  that  with  such  dis- 
advantages, and  in  such  an  absence  of  mate- 
rials, I  did  not  anticipate  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult. I  had  painted  portraits  under  such 
circumstances,  but  their  success  much  de- 
pended upon  the  powers  of  description  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  assist  me  by  their  rec- 
ollection ;  in  some  instances  I  had  attained  a 
certain  amount  of  success,  but  in  most  the 
result  was  quite  a  failure.  The  medical  at- 
tendant came,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  I  learnt, 
however,  that  he  ordered  a  strict  watch  to  be 
kept  on  his  patient  till  he  came  again  the 
next  morning.  Seeing  the  state  of  things, 
and  how  much  the  little  lady  had  to  attend 
to,  I  retired  early  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  heard  that  her  father  was  decidedly  bet- 
ter ;  he  had  inquired  earnestly  on  waking 
whether  I  was  really  in  the  house,  and  at 
breakfast-time  he  sent  down  to  say  that  he 
hoped  nothing  would  prevent  my  making  an 
attempt  at  the  portrait  immediately,  and  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  see  me  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

^ "  Directly  after  breakfast  I  set  to  work, 
aided  by  such  description  as  the  sister  could 
give  me.  I  tried  again  and  again,  but  with- 
out success,  or,  indeed,  the  least  prospect  of 
it.    The  features,  I  was  told,  were  separately 
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like,  but  the  expression  was  not.    I  toiled 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  no  better 
result.     The  different  studies  I  made  were 
taken  up  to  the  invalid,  but  the  same  answer 
was   always   returned — no   resemblance.     I 
had  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and,  in 
fact,  was  not  a  little  fatigued  by  so  doing! — 
a  circumstance  that  the  little  lady  evidently 
noticed,  as  she  expressed  herself  most  grate- 
ful for  the  interest  she  could  see  I  took  in 
the  matter,  and  referred  the  unsuccessful  re- 
sult entirely  to  her  want  of  powers  of  de- 
scription.   She  also  said  it  was  so  provoking ! 
she  had  a  print— a  portrait  of  a  lady — that 
was  so  like,  but  it  had  gone — she  had  missed 
it  from  her  book  for  three  weeks  past.     It 
was  the  more  disappointing,  as  she  was  sure 
it  would  have  been  of  such  great  assistance. 
I  asked  if  she  could  tell  me  who  the  print 
was  of,  and  if  I  knew,  I  could  easily  procure 
one  in  London.     She  answered,  Lady  M.  A. 
Immediately  the  name  was  uttered  the  whole 
scene  of  the  lady  of  the  railway  carriage  pre- 
sented itself  to  me.     I  had  my  sketch-book 
in  my  portmanteau  up-stairs,  and,  by  a  for- 
tunate chance,  fixed  in  it  was  the  print  in 
question,  with  the  two  pencil  sketches.    I 
instantly  brought  them  down,  and  showed 
them  to  Maria  Lute.     She  looked  at  them 
for  a  moment,  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  me, 
and  said  slowly,  and  with  something  like  fear 
in  her  manner,  *  Where  did  you  get  these  ?  ' 
Then  quicker,  and  without  waiting  for  my 
answer,   *  Let   me  take  them  instantly  to 
papa.'     She  was  away  ten  minutes,  or  more  ; 
when  she  returned,  her  father  came  with 
her.    He  did  not  wait  for  salutations,  but 
.said,  in  a  tone  and  manner  I  had  not  ob- 
served in  him  before,  '  I  was  right  all  the 
time  J  it  was  you  that  I  saw  with  her,  and 
these  sketches  are  from  her,  and  from  no  one 
else.    I  value  them  more  than  all  my  poss- 
essions, except  this  dear  child.'    The  daugh- 
ter also  assured  me  that  the  print  I  had 
brought  to  the  house  must  be  the  one  taken 
from  the  book  about  three  weeks  before,  in 
proof  of  which  she  pointed  out  to  me  the 
gum  marks  at  the  back,  which  exactly  cor- 
responded with  those   on  the   blank   leaf. 
From   the  moment  the    father   saw  these 
sketches  his  mental  health  returned. 

"  I  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either  of  the 
pencil  drawings  in  the  sketch-book,  as  it  was 
feared  I  might  injure  them  ;  but  an  oil  pic- 
ture from  them  was  commenced  immedi- 
ately, the  father  sitting  by  me  hour  after 
hour,  directing  my  touches,  conversing  ra- 
tionally, and  indeed  cheerfully,  while  he  did 
so.  He  avoided  direct  reference  to  his  delu- 
sions, but  from  time  to  time  led  the  conver- 
sation to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  origin- 
ally obtained  the  sketches.  The  doctor  came 
in  the  evening,  and,  after  extolling  the  par- 
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ticular  treatment  he  had  adopted,  pronounced 
his  patient  decidedly,  and  he  believed  per- 
manently, improved. 

"  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  all  went 
to  church.  The  father,  for  the  fii'st  time 
since  his  bereavement.  During  a  walk 
which  he  took  with  me  after  luncheon,  he 
again  approached  the  subject  of  the  sketches, 
and  after  some  seeming  hesitation  as  to 
whether  he  should  confide  in  me  or  not,  said, 
*  Your  writing  to  me  by  name,  from  the  inn 
at  L ,  was  one  of  those  inexplicable  cir- 
cumstances that  I  suppose  it  is  impossible 
to  clear  up.  I  knew  you,  however,  directly 
I  saw  you  ;  when  those  about  me  considered 
that  my  intellect  was  disordered,  and  that  I 
spoke  incoherently,  it  was  only  because  I 
saw  things  that  they  did  not.  Since  her 
death,  I  know,  with  a  certainty  that  noth- 
ing will  ever  disturb,  that  at  diflFerent 
times  I  have  been  in  the  actual  and  visible 
presence  of  my  dear  daughter  that  is  gone — 
oftener,  indeed,  just  after  her  death  than 
latterly.  Of  the  many  times  that  this  has 
occurred,  I  distinctly  remember  once  seeing 
her  in  a  railway  carriage,  speaking  to  a  per- 
son seated  opposite  ;  who  that  person  was  1 1 


could  not  ascertain,  as  my  position  seemed 
to  be  immediately  behind  him.  I  next  saw 
her  at  a  dinner-table,  with  others,  and 
amongst  those  others  unquestionably  I  saw 
yourself.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  at  that 
time  I  was  considered  to  be  in  one  of  my 
longest  and  most  violent  paroxysms,  as  I 
continued  to  see  her  speaking  to  you,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  assembly,  for  some  hours. 
Again  I  saw  her,  standing  by  your  side, 
while  you  were  engaged  in  either  writing  or 
drawing.  I  saw  her  once  again  afterwards, 
but  the  next  time  I  saw  yourself  was  in  the 
inn  parlor.' 

"  The  picture  was  proceeded  with  the 
next  day,  and  on  the  day  after  the  face  was 
completed,  and  I  afterwards  brought  it  with 
me  to  London  to  finish. 

"  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  L.  since  that  pe- 
riod ;  his  health  is  perfectly  re-established, 
and  his  manner  and  conversation  are  as 
cheerful  as  can  be  expected  within  a  few 
years  of  so  great  a  bereavement. 

"  The  portrait  now  hangs  in  his  bedroom, 
with  the  print  and  the  two  sketches  by  the 
side,  and  written  beneath  is :  *  C.  L.,  13th 
September,  1858,  aged  22.' " 


A  Critical  Examination  of  Essays  and  Reviews. 
By  an  American  Layman.  Edited  by  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle,    London  :  Hatchard. 

This  essay  originally  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  American  Qaarterly  Church  Review. 
Upon  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Close  it  made  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  it  under, 
the  notice  of  the  English  public.  He  character- 
izes it  as  "  vigorous  in  its  style,  forcible  in  its 
reasoning,  happy  in  its  illustrations,  and  pointed 
in  its  sober  humor."  This,  our  readers  will  ad- 
mit, is  nearly  as  high  praise  as  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  piece  of  critical  writing  ;  and,  if  it  were 
true,  Dean  Close  would  have  deserved  the  thanks 
not  only  of  orthodox  theologians,  but  of  all 
lovers  of'  literature,  for  fishing  up  this  pearl  be- 
yond price  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  can  discover  very 
little  in  the  essay  to  justify  his  highly  pitclied 
eulogy.  The  article  is  well  enough  ;  the  writer 
can  write  good  English  ;  can  detect  obvious  in- 
consistencies ;  can  say  whatever  is  to  be  said 
about  the  occasionally  vague  and  ambiguous 
language  of  the  essayists  clearly  and  sensibly  ; 
and  can  point  out  the  results  in  which  certain  of 
their  arguments  will  land  them,  if  pushed  to  the 
legitimate  conclusion.  Their  position  as  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England,  he  has  at- 
tacked with  as  much  success  as,  but  with  no 
more  than,  a  variety  of  previous  writers  ;  while 
of  the  question  which  lies  beyond  this,  i.e.  the 
compatibility  of  their  views  with  Christianity  of 
all  denominations,  he  has  contributed  but  little 
to  the  solution.  Some  of  his  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  ingenious,  as,  for  instance,  at  page  28, 


where  he  exposes  the  petitio  principii  which  runs 
through  several  of  the  essays,  in  first  denying 
the  possibility  of  an  interference  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  then  arguing  from  that  assump- 
tion to  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  whereas  the 
Christian  assuming  the  power  of  God  to  work 
miracles  if  he  chooses,  accepts  the  miracle  if  it 
can  be  shown  to  have  occurred  as  a  proof  of 
something  further — to  wit,  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. Thus,  all  that  the  Christian  requires  to 
have  proved  is  "the  fact"  of  the  miracles; 
whereas,  for  this  issue,  the  essayists  substitute 
the  "explanation  "  of  the  miracles.  But,  after 
all,  this  argument,  though  a  pretty  bit  of  logic 
exercise,  can  satisfy  no  real  thinker.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  scarcely  at 
issue  in  this  particular  contro-'ersy.  Tlie  essay- 
ists are,  perhaps,  too  fond  c'"  iigging  i"  the  im- 
mutability of  the  law'?  of  natn--c.  "^ut  even  if 
this  phrase  express  a  truth,  it  is  scarcely  rele- 
vant to  the  question.  For  though  the  miracles 
could  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  they  might 
be  equally  evidence  of  a  divine  worker  if  they 
transcended  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  performed.  Our  author, 
however,  maintains  that  both  Christ  and  his 
apostles  claimed  the  power  of  suspending  the 
laws  of  nature.  Did  they?  They  claimed  the 
power  of  miracles ;  but  the  two  things  are  not 
necessarily  the  same.  Of  the  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican's reply  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  essay,  geologists 
must  judge.  But  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  seems  to  have  found  more  than  one 
weak  point  in  that  gentleman's  harness. — Spec- 
tator. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
LIFE  WORK.* 

Most  people  who  concern  themselves  with 
philanthropic  action  at  all  have  heard  of  the 
"  Missing  Link,"  the  little  book  which  de- 
scribed how  a  new  kind  of  missionary,  a 
woman  of  the  laboring  class,  went  among 
the  uncivilized  tribes  of  London,  helping, 
teaching,  and  praying,  with  effect.  The 
little  book,  full  as  it  was  of  stories  of  human 
misery,  of  poverty  so  bitter  that  its  victims 
lived  in  daily  terror  of  death  from  hunger, 
and  physical  suffering  so  acute  that  the 
senses  seemed  deadened  to  all  save  pain, 
excited  the  sympathy  of  classes  wider  than 
the  one  to  which  it  originally  appealed. 
Money  flowed  in  freely,  to  the  amount  of 
six  thousand  pounds.  Individual  cases  were 
relieved  with  a  lavishness  which  the  lady 
who  founded  the  mission  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  check,  and  in  some  instances 
in  ways  which  showed  better  than  money 
how  quick  and  real  was  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  gave.  One  poor  woman,  for 
instance,  bedridden  for  sixteen  years,  had 
been  accustomed  to  lie  alone  all  day  and 
night,  for  want  of  means  to  secure  attend- 
ance. A  kindly  neighbor,  who  pitied  her 
desolation,  lent  her  a  clock,  that  **  its  tick 
might  keep  her  company."  The  sick  woman, 
with  the  morbid  sensitiveness  natural  to 
such  cases,  felt  comforted  by  the  clock,  and 
when  it  broke, — it  was  an  American  affair, 
made  to  sell, — mourned  over  the  loss  of  the 
accustomed  sound.  The  incident  was  men- 
tioned casually  in  the  "  Missing  Link,"  and, 
says  the  editor,  "  I  could  have  hung  the 
room  with  the  clocks  "  sent  for  her.  The 
authoress  in  the  present  book  continues  the 
story  of  the  "  Missing  Link,"  relating  the 
growth  of  the  mission,  which  now  employs 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Bible-women,  the  new 
experiments  made,  and  the  teaching  which 
experience  has  brought.  As  a  book  Life 
Work  is  not  equal  to  the  "  Missing  Link." 
It  is  carelessly  arranged,  the  chapters  being 
dislocated  one  from  the  other  in  a  very  per- 
plexing way,  while  the  special  religious  dia- 
lect, which  is  neither  English  nor  scriptural, 
nor  even  conventional,  except  with  a  most 
limited  class,  is  more  annoying  than  ever. 
But  Life  Work  is  not  to  be  fairly  judged  by 
its  literary  character.     It  is  not  a  book,  but 

*  Life  Work ;  or.  The  Link  and  the  Rivet.  By 
L.  N.  K.    Nisbet  and  Co. 
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a  report,  a  record  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  successful  efforts  ever  made  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  to  civilize  the  savages 
whom  laws  and  education  committees  cannot 
reach,  and  carry  some  knowledge  of  divine 
truth  to  wretches  who  feel,  as  one  woman 
said,  "  there  is  no  God  for  the  poor."  Er- 
rors of  taste  may  well  be  forgiven  to  the 
women  who  can  pass  hours  a  day  in  the 
persistent  effort  to  raise  a  race  immersed  in 
crime  as  well  as  poverty,  and  whom  their 
grandmothers  would  have  swept  by  with  a 
shiver  of  disgust.  For,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  though  all  these  narratives  are  steeped 
in  sectarianism,  and  bear  upon  them  inef- 
faceably  the  mark  of  a  narrow  religious  cul- 
ture, there  is  not  one  of  them  with  the  faintest 
trace  of  pharisaism,  of  any  emotion  towards 
misery  except  intense  desire  to  amend  it,  of 
any  feeling  towards  sin,  save  that  those  that 
are  sick  most  need  the  physician.  It  is  even 
curious  to  observe  how  thoroughly  the  su- 
perintendents conquer  their  abhorrence  of 
drunkenness,  always  so  specially  acute  with 
women,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  offence 
which  creates  besides  moral  repugnance, 
physical  terror,  and  learn  at  last  to  regard 
it  as  a  curable  disease.  There  is  much  of 
genuine  courage  as  well  as  moral  worth  in 
this  little  incident : — 

"  She  joined  our  Mission  eighteen  months 
since.  Her  countenance,  bloated  and  de- 
graded, had  on  every  feature  the  stamp  of 
vice.  I  thought  her  breath  polluted  the 
atmosphere  around.  I  shrank  from  contact 
with  her,  and  longed  to  sanction  the  propo- 
sition made  at  that  time,  that  she  should  be 
banished  from  our  Mission-room  as  too 
hardened  to  get  good,  and  so  bad  that  others 
objected  to  sit  with  her.  Thank  God,  I  re- 
membered that  I  was  called  to  imitate  Him 
who  *  receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with 
them.'  At  first  her  attendance  was  most 
irregular,  and  for  some  months  ceased.  I 
met  her  one  day  last  October  in  the  street, 
and  asked,  *  Why  have  you  not  been  at  the 
Mission-room  lately  ?  '  *  I'll  come  now 
you're  back ;  you'll  see  me  next  time.'  I 
did  not  believe  her,  for  I  saw  that  she  had 
been  drinking.  She  came  however.  I  think 
that  day  I  told  the  story  of  the  sinful  woman 
who  washed  Christ's  feet.  Her  attention 
was  riveted.  She  has  never  missed  but  one 
meeting  since,  and  that  was  through  illness. 
Do  you  look  round  to  recognize  her  ?  Ah,, 
you  will  not  know  her  from  my  description, 
though  her  countenance  is  not  so  changed 
as  her  life." 
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We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  exaggeration,  the  popular  complaint 
of  these  stories,  is  often  unreal.  All  sav- 
ages exaggerate  emotion,  and  in  one  instance 
in  particular,  educated  men  are  disqualified 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  effect  of  Bible- 
reading  seems  to  be  described  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  acumen,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  readers  have  instinctively 
addressed  their  audiences  with  Christ's  words 
and  teaching,  and  not  with  conventional 
pietism,  and  that  the  teaching  is  in  all  cases 
absolutely  new.  Grown  men  cannot  judge 
how  those  words  and  promises  and  illustra- 
tions would  affect  them  if  early  use  had 
not  made  them  so  familiar,  and  if  they  heard 
them  just  as  a  gleam  of  hope  pierced  through 
that  permanent  sense  of  wretchedness  which 
covers  as  with  a  film  the  hearts  of  English 
Bavages.  The  undue  importance  attached 
to  the  habit  of  swearing — oaths  being  with 
some  classes  merely  interjections  with  as 
little  moral  importance  as  the  cluck  a  Be- 
chuana  puts  between  his  words — ceases  to 
appear  preposterous  when  it  is  remembered 
that  abstinence  from  oaths  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  sign  of  the  dawning  self-restraint 
which  is  the  beginning  of  amendment. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  author's 
ideas  of  the  mode  in  which  prayer  is  an- 
swered, but  we  would  just  suggest  to  those 
whom  such  statements  as  she  puts  forward 
utterly  alienate,  that  the  man  who  has  risen 
from  stealing  food  to  praying  for  it,  has 
passed  a  moral  gulf  as  wide  as  that  which 
separates  a  Pagan  from  a  philosopher. 

The  managers  of  the  mission  are  gradu- 
ally discovering  wherein  their  true  strength 
lies.  We  infer  from  an  occasional  disso- 
nance of  opinion  that  the  narratives  are 
written  by  many  hands,  but  they  agree  pretty 
fully  upon  this  great  point.  The  half-edu- 
cated woman  of  their  own  class  impresses 
the  uneducated  most  easily,  learns  their 
wants  with  least  risk  of  deception,  and  most 
readily  encourages  them  to  hopeful  effort. 
They  cannot  tell  Jier  "  it  is  easy  for  ladies  to 
talk,"  and  must  perforce  find  at  least  a  rea- 
son for  dirt.  But  the  funds,  except  for  ex- 
treme cases,  must  remain  with  the  superin- 
tendents. If  the  poor  can  beg  of  their 
teacher,  they  do  beg,  instead  of  learning. 
The  poor,  too,  are  bad  financiers,  whether 
Bible-women  or  profligates,  partly,  we  fancy, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  not  one 
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woman  in  fifty  can  cipher  in  her  head,  but 
chiefly  because  they  have  lost  from  poverty 
the  sense  of  the  true  value  of  money,  or 
rather  of  the  proportion  between  receipts 
and  expenditure.  The  first  Bible-woman, 
"  Marian,"  whose  efforts  were  so  successful, 
broke  down  hopelessly  as  a  directress,  and 
is  now  an  invalid  in  Suffolk,  and  generally 
any  distribution  of  funds  injures  untrained 
distributors.  We  suspect,  too,  though  it  is 
not  stated,  that  the  receivers  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  a  superior  class,  a 
feeling  very  often  perceptible  in  England, 
and  arising,  we  think,  not  in  the  least  from 
servility,  but  from  an  over-appreciation  of 
that  self-restraint  in  manner  which  only  cul- 
tivation can  confer.  So  strong  is  the  reli- 
ance on  the  class  above,  that  the  reporters, 
though  strongly  deprecating  that  course, 
still  allow  that  ladies  who  never  stir  from 
their  drawing-rooms  can  still  aid  in  the  work, 
and  nobody  who  knows  the  value  of  sober 
counsel  to  the  very  degraded — some  of  whom 
seem  just  as  incapable  of  consecutive  thought 
as  if  they  were  drunk — can  doubt  the  fact. 
All,  without  exception,  regard  oral  teaching, 
and  especially  expository  reading,  as  the 
quickest  mode  of  teaching.  Thousands  who 
can  read  wont, — feeling  it  just  as  irksome 
as  one-half  of  those  who  call  themselves 
educated  do.  The  first  and  quickest  way  to 
their  hearts,  however,  is  sympathy,  mere  hu- 
man sympathy,  sometimes  without  any  teach- 
ing at  all.  There  are  very  few,  we  imagine, 
sunk  into  the  depth  in  which  they  cannot 
feel  what  an  act  like  the  following  means, 
and,  be  it  remembered,  the  act  itself  was  not 
disfigured,  as  the  record  of  it  is,  by  the  quaint 
dialect : — 

"  *  I  asked  a  woman,  who  seemed  deeply 
affected  at  our  meeting,  whether  she  would 
go  to  hear  Weaver,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 
She  said,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  "  I  can't,  for  I've  no  boots."  I  took 
my  own  off,  saying,  "  Will  these  fit  you  ?  " 
They  did.  She  went  at  once,  and  becoming 
still  more  deeply  convinced  she  was  a  sinner, 
returned  to  find  me  still  among  the  peni- 
tents, and  she  found  Jesus,  too,  with  us— 
praise  the  Lord ! ' " 

"Finding  Jesus  "is  scarcely  the  expres- 
sion which  the  Evangelists  would  have  used, 
but  the  old  truth  remains,  that  which  is 
godly  is  of  God,  and  when  drunkards  be- 
come sober  and  harlots  chaste,  it  matters 
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little  in  wliat  form  their  teacher  records  her 
impressions  of  the  change.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind  indicate 
a  feeling  deeper  and  nobler  than  the  mar- 
vellous "  patience  of  the  poor  :  " — 

"  In  a  back  kitchen,  in  a  little  street  not 
far  from  one  of  London's  seats  of  learning, 

lies  Catherine  H ,  on  a  bed  of  almost 

constant  pain.  The  upper  half  of  her  win- 
dow is  level  with  the  small  paved  back-yard 
of  the  house,  and  her  eye  can  only  rest  on 
a  brick  wall.  Her  aspect  is  somewhat  re- 
fined and  delicate.  .  .  .  When  she  left  the 
hospital  as  incurable,  she  sank,  in  her  own 
idea,  from  a  state  of  former  respectability, 
as  she  was  reduced  to  take  this  back  kitchen 
three  years  ago.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
Lord  had  prepared  for  her  a  friend  in  the 
landlady  of  the  house,  who  would  kindly  pay 
her  all  the  attention  her  forlorn,  sad  state 
required!  She  had  not  a  single  relative  upon 
whom  she  could  lay  claim.  She  had  her 
right  leg  amputated  when  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  by  the  late  Sir  WilHam  Brodie, 
but  walked  with  a  crutch,  and  was  able  to 
keep  a  situation  of  trust,  under  one  mistress, 
for  a  long  while  afterwards.  The  mistress 
died,  and  then  she  supported  herself  by 
needlework,  till,  from  a  succession  of  ab- 
scesses, her  right  arm  became  utterly  useless. 
For  weeks  and  months  together  she  is  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  sores  which  prevent  a 
wooden  leg  from  being  fixed,  and  the  pain 
of  these  is  so  great  as  to  make  sleep  a  rare 
blessing. 

"  She  has  been  brought,  however,  into  a 
happy  and  resigned  state  of  mind.  *  All 
the  time  I  have  visited  her,'  says  the  above 
Lady  Superintendent,  *  I  have  never  heard 
her  express  a  want.'  " 

There  are  dozens  of  such  stories  in  this 
little  volume,  all  alike  suggesting  that,  wisely 
or  unwisely  reported,  the  labors  of  this 
mission  form  a  distinct  link  between  the  very 
lowest  class  and  civilization. 

There  is  one  hint  given  in  this  work  which 
might  be  followed  up  farther,  and  that  is  of 
the  misery  the  want  of  mere  nursing  causes 
to  the  poor.  There  are  hundreds  who,  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  teach,  would  still  be 
willing  to  nurse,  and  this  kind  of  assistance 
might  be  more  efiiciently  organized.  A 
regular  corps  of  quasi-missionary  nurses, 
with  access  to  a  doctor  or  two,  and  as  many 
hoispital  tickets  as  could  be  begged  for  them, 
would  probably  do  as  much  to  diminish  Lou- 


don misery  as  any  other  form  of  efibrt.  The 
hospitals  do  much,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  cases  which  they  cannot  reach  where  only 
a  little  brain  is  required  to  terminate  suffer- 
ing, and  thousands  where  incurable  disease, 
which  the  hospitals  will  not  admit,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  marked  alleviation.  The  hun- 
gry eagerness  with  which  the  sick  poor  will 
bestow  their  thanks  for  the  cheap  pillow 
made  of  paper  shredded  till  it  is  as  soft  as 
down  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  want, 
and  we  do  not  know  a  form  of  aid  which 
more  rapidly  removes  the  great  obstacle  to 
aid,  class-suspicion.  Practical  sympathy 
will  not  make  sinners  sane,  but  it  is  the 
missing  link  from  heart  to  heart,  and  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  so  often  repeated  is 
merely  a  libel,  having  its  origin  in  the  pop- 
ular indifference  to  alms  givpn  without  such 
sympathy.  The  Bible-women  tell  a  different 
story : — 

"  *  My  poor  mothers  were  very  glad  to 
see  me  back,  and  had  some  new  troubles  to 
tell  me ;  one  was  sick,  and  another's  hus- 
band out  of  work,  and  some  had  been  un- 
kindly treated,  which  they  attributed  to  my 
absence,  as  well  as  the  worse  behavior  of 
their  children.  "  If  you  had  been  at  home, 
I  should  only  have  had  to  say  I  would  tell 
you,  and  that  would  have  been  enough  for 
them."  Poor  things,  how  my  heart  rejoiced 
to  see  them,  and  to  receive  the  little  proofs 
of  their  affection.  One  brought  me  a  purse, 
and  another  took  her  gold  ring  off  her  fin- 
ger and  placed  it  on  mine  as  a  token  of  love, 
and  they  said,  "  We  have  been  past  your 
door  every  day  to  see  if  your  shutters  were 
open,  longing  to  be  the  first  to  see  you  when 
you  came  home."  One  brought  me  a  small 
case  of  bu-ds  when  I  was  alone,  saying,  "Oh, 
that  prayer  that  you  prayed  when  my  hus- 
band broke  his  ribs,  how  it  made  me  cry, 
and  so  it  did  him.  We  talk  about  it  now 
sometimes.  I  wish  you  would  pray  with  me 
once  more." ' " 

If,  as  philanthropists  tell  us,  the  next  ob- 
ject of  society  must  be  to  cure  the  disloca- 
tion of  classes,  if  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering should  be  the  object  of  every  civi- 
lized man,  if  sympathy  be  better  than 
indifference,  if,  in  fine,  Christianity,  however 
emotional,  be  better  than  heathenism,  how- 
ever subdued,  then  work  like  this  unmistak- 
ably deserves  the  sympathy  its  reporters  do 
their  best  to  repel 
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AUTUMN. 

I. 

Who  sings  of  pallid  primroses,  that  fringe 
Departing  Winter's  mantle,  and  tiie  gust 
Of  hidden  violets  ;  or  lauds  the  tinge 
Of  roses,  hymned  by  toiling  bees,  a-dust 
With  golden  spoil — his  music  is  unjust, 
If  in  the  wiser  measure  of  his  lays, 
Sweet  Matron  of  the  Year,  he  have  no  song 
To  speak  the  ripened  glories  of  thy  days. 

When  through  the  evening  long 

The  sunlight  strong 
Wrestles  among  the  raeslies  of  the  haze, 
And  o'er  the  deep  blue  garments  of  the  Night 
Sheds  ruddy  light. 
And  spangles  all  their  edges  with  its  rays. 

II. 

Mother  of  Earth,  whose  full-orbed  bosom  feeds 
The  sons  of  men — the  hungry  round  thy  knee 
Gather  in  hope  ;  with  grateful  trust  in  thee. 
A-field  with  cresc§nt  keen  the  reaper  speeds, 

Plunging  at  early  morn 

Among  the  billowy  corn. 
Like  a  bold  swimmer  in  a  golden  sea. 
Of  things  inanimate  thou  know'st  the  needs  ! 
And  from  the  trees,  before  the  Winter  drear. 

The  dead-leaves,  bronze  and  brown. 

Thou  shakest  down 
Among  the  ferns  and  mosses  at  the  roots, 

To  grow  again  in  fruits. 
And  glad  the  branches  of  another  year. 

III. 

The  winged  and  downy  seeds  thy  gales  bestow 
In  cunning  nooks,  beyond  the  search  of  frost, 
That  in  the  coming  seasons  they  may  blow, 
And  not  the  simplest  wild-flower  e'er  be  lost, — 
Nor  tiniest  foundling,  by  hard  parent  tost 

Into  thy  gentle  lap. 

May  ever  hap 
Upon  a  grave  untimely  in  the  snow  ; — 
Such  is  thy  tender  providence.    Nor  yetj 

Dost  thou  at  all  forget 
The   Present    in    the    Future's    cares !      For 
crowned 

With  fruit  and  flowers  and  com. 

Thy  plenteous  horn 
Scatters  its  o'erbrimraed  riches  on  the  ground  I 

IV. 

I  love  thee,  Autumn  ;  when  thy  drowsy  air 

Trembles  in  concert  with  the  aspen's  leaves, 
:  When  birds  are  piping  down  among  the  sheaves 

And  in  the  berried  hedges  everywhere. 

Ah,  fain  would  I  to  some  dim  bower  escape. 
Where  round  the  musky  grape 

The  sunlight  with  the  shadow  interweaves ; 

There  would  I  knit  such  music  in  my  lines 
To  frame  a  rninistrelsy 
That  should  be  worthier  thee, 

And  mould  my  fancies  to  a  nobler  shape. 

Singing,  beneath  the  coronal  of  vines. 


To  joyful  strings, 

Giver  of  all  fiiir  things, 
Of  the  delights  that  in  thine  empire  live, 
How  warmer  suns  flood  thee  with  lavish  rays. 
How  broader  moons  upon  thy  harvests  gaze — 

So  Heaven  gifts  greaily  those  wiio  greatly 
give ! 

— St.  James'  Magazine.  Thomas  Hood. 


THE    DESERTED. 

And  does  he  quite  forget 
How  the  first  hour  we  met, 
Ere  the  sealed  kiss  had  set. 

This  pulse  was  stirred  ? 
How  were  the  vows  of  each 
Too  deep  for  sound  to  reach. 
Free  from  the  chains  of  speech. 

Felt,  but  not  heard ! 

How  did  I  gather  fast 
Moments  too  ripe  to  last, 
Moments  forever  past, 

Moments  divine  ! 
But  when  the  parting  came. 
Whose  was  the  grief  and  blame, 
Whose  was  the  loss  and  shame  1 

Mine,  only  mine ! 

On  the  slow  wings  of  day 
Float  the  sad  years  away. 
Till  the  dark  hair  is  gray. 

Till  youth  is  o'er. 
Till  the  warm  blood  is  gone. 
Till  the  bright  cheek  is  wan. 
And  till  the  eyes  which  shone 

Shine  never  more. 


Yet  in  the  dreams  of  night 
Comes  back  my  lost  Delight, 
Making  the  darkness  bright. 

Leaving  me  never. 
Speaks  in  the  olden  tone. 
My  hand  within  his  own. 
Words  which  are  mine  alone. 

Now  and  forever. 

When  from  a  dream  like  this 
Wakened  by  tears  of  bliss. 
How  the  young  morning's  kiss 

Thrills  me  with  pain  ! 
How  dull  the  day  appears, 
Seen  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Till  my  horizon  clears 

Nightly  again ! 

— Chambers's  Journal. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

LA  CHATELAINE  SANS  CHATEAU;  OR  A 
DOUBLED-DOWN  LEAF  IN  A  MAN'S  LIFE. 

BY  OUIDA. 

I. 

THE  CRAYON   HEAD  IN    CAVENDISH'S  PORT- 
FOLIO. 

Last  week  I  was  dining  with  Cavendish, 
in  his  house  on  the  Lung'  Arno,  as  I  passed 
through  Florence,  where  he  fills  never  mind 
what  postintheB  ritish  Legation.  The  night 
was  oppressively  hot;  a  still,  sultry  sky 
brooded  over  the  city,  and  the  stars  shining 
out  from  a  purple  mist  on  to  the  Campanile 
near,  and  the  slopes  of  Bellosguardo  in  the 
distance.  It  was  intensely  hot ;  not  all  the 
iced  wines  on  his  table  could  remove  the 
oppressive  warmth  of  the  evening  air,  which 
made  both  him  and  me  think  of  evenings  we 
had  spent  together  in  the  voluptuous  lassi- 
tude of  the  East,  in  days  gone  by,  when  we 
had  travelled  there,  boys  of  twenty  or 
twenty-two,  fresh  to  life,  to  new  impressions, 
to  all  that  gives  "  greenness  to  the  grass, 
and  glory  to  the  flower."  The  Arno  ran  on 
under  its  bridge,  and  we  leaned  out  of  the 
balcony  where  we  were  sitting  and  smoking, 
while  I  tossed  over,  without  thinking  much 
of  what  I  was  doing,  a  portfolio  of  his 
sketches.  Position  has  lost  for  art  many 
good  artists  since  Sir  George  Beaumont : 
Cavendish  is  one  of  them ;  his  sketches  are 
masterly  ;  and  had  he  been  a  vagrant  Bohe- 
mian instead  of  an  English  peer,  there  might 
have  been  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  R.  A. 
to  console  one  for  the  meretricious  daubs 
and  pet  vulgarities  of  "  Parting  Cheers," 
hideous  babies,  and  third-class  carriage  in- 
teriors, which  makes  one's  accustomed  an- 
nual visit  to  the  rooms  that  once  saw  the 
beauties  of  Reynolds,  and  Wilson,  and  Law- 
rence, a  peine  forte  et  dure  to  anybody  of 
decent  refinement  and  educated  taste.  The 
portfolio  stood  near  me,  and  I  took  out  a 
sketch  or  two  now  and  then  between  the 
pauses  of  our  conversation,  smoking  a  nar- 
ghile of  Cavendish's,  and  looking  lazily  up 
the  river,  while  the  moonlight  shone  on 
Dante's  city,  that  so  long  forgot,  and  has,  so 
late,  remembered  him. 

"  By  Jove !  what  a  pretty  face  this  is ! 
Who's  the  original  ?  "  I  asked  him,  drawing 
out  a  female  head,  done  with  great  finish  in 
pastel,  under  which  was  written,  in  his  own 
hand,  **  Florelle,"  and,  in  a  woman's,  "  La 
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Chatelaine  sans  Chateau !  "  It  was  a  face  of 
great  beauty,  with  a  low  Greek  brow  and 
fair  hair,  and  those  large,  soft,  liquid  eyes 
that  you  only  see  in  a  Southern,  and  that 
looked  at  you  from  the  sketch  with  an  ear- 
nest, wistful  regard,  half  childlike,  half  mel- 
ancholy. He  looked  up,  glanced  at  the 
sketch,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  hastily, 
but  I  held  it  away  from  him.  "  I  want  to 
look  at  it ;  it  is  a  beautiful  head  ;  I  wish  we 
had  the  original  here  now.  '  La  Chatelaine 
sans  Chateau  ! ' — what  an  unsatisfactory  and 
original  title  ! — her  dot,  I  should  suppose, 
consisted  of  chateaux  en  Espagne  !  Who  is 
the  original  ?  " 

As  I  spoke,  holding  the  sketch  up  where 
the  light  from  the  room  within  fell  on  what 
I  had  no  doubt  was  a  Ukeness  of  some  fair 
face  that  had  beguiled  his  time  in  days  gone 
by,  a  souvenir  of  one  of  his  loves  more  last- 
ing than  souvenirs  of  such  episodes  in  one's 
life  often  are,  if  merely  trusted  to  that  in- 
constant capricieuse.  Memory  ;  I  might  have 
hit  him  with  a  bullet  rather  than  asked  him 
about  a  mere  etude  a  deux  crayons,  for  he 
shuddered,  that  sultry  night !  and  drank  off 
sonie  white  Hermitage  quickly. 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  was  in  the  portfo- 
lio," he  said,  hurriedly,  as  he  took  it  from 
me  and  put  it  behind  him,  with  its  face 
against  the  wall,  as  though  it  had  been  the 
sketch  of  a  Medusa. 

"  What  do  you  take  it  away  for  ?  I  had 
not  half  done  looking  at  it.  Who  is  the 
original  ?  " 

"  One  I  don't  care  to  mention." 

*'  Because?  " 

"  Because  the  sight  of  that  picture  gives 
me  a  twinge  of  what  you  and  I  ought  to  be 
hardened  against — regret." 

"  Regret !     Is  any  woman  worth  that?  " 

"  She  was." 

"  I  don't  believe  it ;  and  I  thought  you 
and  I  thought  alike  on  such  points.  Of  all 
the  women  for  whom  we  feel  twinges  of  con- 
science or  self-reproach  in  melancholy  mo- 
ments, how  HKiny  loved  us  ?  Moralists  and 
poets  sentimentalize  over  it,  and  make  it  a 
stalking-horse  whereby  to  magnify  our  sins 
and  consign  us  more  utterly  to  perdition, 
while  they  do  for  themselves  a  little  bit  of 
poetic  morality  cheaply ;  but  in  reality  there 
are  uncommonly  few  women  who  can  love, 
to  begin  with,  and  in  the  second,  vanity, 
avarice,  jealousy,  desires  for  pretty  toilettes, 
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one  or  other,  or  all  combined,  have  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  their  *  sacrifice  '  for  us  as 
any  thing." 

"  Quite  true ;  but  il  y  a  femmes  et  femmes, 
perhaps,  and  it  was  not  of  that  sort  of  re- 
gret that  J.  spoke." 

"  Of  what  sort,  then  ?  " 

Cavendish  didn't  answer :  he  broke  the 
ash  off  his  Manilla,  and  smoked  silently 
some  moments,  leaning  over  the  balcony 
and  watching  the  monotonous  flow  of  the 
Arno,  with  deeper  gloom  on  his  face  than  I 
remembered  to  have  seen  there  any  time  be- 
fore. I  was  sorry  I  had  chanced  to  light 
upon  a  sketch  that  had  brought  him  back 
such  painful  recollections  of  whatever  kind 
they  might  be,  and  I  smoked  too,  sending 
the  perfumed  tobacco  out  into  the  still  sul- 
try night  that  was  brooding  over  Florence. 

"  Of  what  sort?  "  said  he,  abruptly  after 
some  minutes'  pause.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
Then  you  can  tell  me  whether  I  was  a  fool 
who  made  one  grand  mistake,  or  a  sensible 
man  of  the  world  who  kept  himself  from  a 
grand  folly.  I  have  been  often  in  doubt 
myself." 
♦  He  leaned  back,  his  face  in  shadow,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  it,  and  with  the  Arno's 
ebb  and  flow  making  mournful  river  music 
under  our  windows,  while  the  purple  glories 
of  the  summer  night  deepened  round  Giot- 
to's Tower,  where,  in  centuries  past,  the  Im- 
mortal of  Florence  had  sat  dreaming  of  the 
Paradiso,  the  mortals  passing  by  whispering 
him  as  "  the  man  who  had  seen  hell,"— and 
the  light  within  the  room  shone  on  the  olives 
and  grapes,  the  cut-glass  and  silver  claret- 
jugs,  the  crimson  Moltepulciano  and  the 
white  Hermitage  on  the  table,  he  told  me 
the  story  of  "La  Chatelaine  sans  Chateau." 

n. 

•  THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  LUZ. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  went  into  the  South  of 
France.  I  was  attache  at  Constantinople 
then,  you  remember,  and  the  climate  had 
told  upon  me.  I  was  not  over  well,  and 
somebody  recommended  me  the  waters  of 
Eaux  Bonnes.  The  waters  I  put  little  faith 
in,  but  in  the  air  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
change  from  diplomacy  to  a  life  en  rase 
carapagne,  I  put  much,  and  I  went  to  Eaux 
Bonnes  accordingly,  for  July  and  August, 
with  a  vow  to  forswear  any  society  I  might 
find  at  the  baths — I  had  had  only  too  much 


of  society  as  it  was — and  to  spend  my  days 
in  the  mountains  with  my  sketching- block 
and  my  gun.  But  I  did  not  like  Eaux 
Bonnes  ;  it  was  intensely  warm.  There  were 
several  people  who  knew  me  really ;  no  end 
of  others  who  got  hold  of  my  name,  and 
wanted  me  to  join  their  riding  parties,  and 
balls,  and  picnics.  That  was  not  what  I 
wanted,  so  I  left  the  place  and  went  on  to 
Luz,  hoping  to  find  solitude  there.  That 
valley  of  Luz — you  know  it  ? — is  it  not  as 
lovely  as  any  artist's  dream  of  Arcadia  in 
the  evening,  when  the  sunset  light  has 
passed  off  the  meadows  and  corn-lands  of 
the  lower  valley,  and  just  lingers  golden  and 
rosy  on  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  while 
the  glowworms  are  coming  out  among  the 
grasses,  and  the  lights  are  being  lit  in  the 
little  homesteads  nestling  among  their  or- 
chards one  above  another  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  its  hundred  streams  are  rushing  down 
the  mountains  and  under  the  trees,  foaming, 
and  tumbling,  and  rejoicing  on  their  way ! 
When  I  have  had  my  fill  of  ambition  and  of 
pleasure,  I  shall  go  and  live  at  Luz,  I  think. 
When  !  Well !  you  are  quite  right  to  repeat 
it  ironically;  that  time  will  never  come,  I  dare 
say,  and  why  should  it  ?  I  am  not  the  stuff  to 
cogitate  away  my  years  in  country  solitudes. 
If  prizes  are  worth  winning,  they  are  worth 
working  for  till  one's  death  ;  a  man  should 
never  give  up  the  field  while  he  has  life  left 
in  him.  Well !  I  went  to  Luz,  and  spent  a 
pleasant  week  or  so  there,  knocking  over  a 
few  chamois  or  izards,  or  sketching  on  the 
sides  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  or  Tourmalet,  but 
chiefly  lying  about  under  the  great  beech- 
trees  in  the  shade,  listening  to  the  tinkle  of 
the  sheep-bells,  like  an  idle  fellow,  as  I 
meant  to  be  for  the  time  I  had  allotted  my- 
self. One  day — "  He  stopped  and  blew 
some  whiffs  from  his  Manilla  into  the  air. 
He  seemed  to  linger  over  the  prelude  to  his 
story,  and  shrink  from  going  on  with  the 
story  itself,  I  thought ;  and  he  smothered  a 
sigh  as  he  raised  himself.  "  How  warm  the 
night  is  ;  we  shall  have  a  tempest.  Reach 
me  that  wine,  there's  a  good  fellow.  No, 
not  the  Amontillado,  the  Chateau  Margaux, 
please ;  one  can't  drink  hot,  dry  wines  such 
a  night  as  this.  How  w^ell  I  remember  that 
splendid  Madeira  of  your  father's  ;  is  there 
much  of  it  left  at  Longleaf  now  ?  AYe  used 
to  have  pleasant  vacations  in  those  college 
days  at  your  governor's,  Hervey  ;  some  few 
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years  have  gone  since  then — ten,  twelve, 
fifteen — how  many?  More  than  that,  by 
Jove  !  But  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  about 
this  crayon  study.  One  day  I  thought  I 
would  go  to  Gavarnie.  I  had  heard  a  good 
deal,  of  course,  about  the  great  marble  wall, 
and  the  mighty  waterfalls,  the  rocks  of 
Marbore,  and  the  Br^che  de  Roland,  but,  as 
it  chanced,  I  had  never  been  up  to  the  Cer- 
cle,  nor,  indeed,  in  that  part  of  the  ISIidi  at 
all,  so  I  went.  The  gods  favored  me,  I  re- 
member :  there  were  no  mists,  the  sun  was 
brilliant,  and  the  great  amphitheatre  was 
for  once  unobscured  j  the  white  marble  flash- 
ing brown  and  purple,  rose  and  golden,  in 
the  light ;  the  cascades  tumbling  and  leap- 
ing down  into  the  gigantic  basin ;  the  vast 
plains  of  snow  glittering  in  the  sunshine ; 
the  twin  rocks  standing  in  the  clear  air, 
straight  and  fluted  as  any  two  Corinthian 
columns  hewn  and  chiselled  by  man.  Good 
Heaven  !  before  a  scene  like  Gavarnie,  what 
true  artist  must  not  fling  away  his  colors 
and  his  brushes  in  despair  and  disgust  with 
his  own  puerility  and  impotence  ?  What  can 
be  transferred  to  canvas  of  such  a  scene  as 
that  ?  What  does  the  best  beauty  of  Claude, 
the  grandest  sublimity  of  Salvator,  the  great- 
est power  of  Poussin,  look  beside  Nature 
when  she  reigns  as  she  reigns  at  Gavar- 
nie ?  I  am  an  art  worshipper,  as  you  know ; 
but  there  are  times  in  my  life,  places  on  earth, 
that  make  me  ready  to  renounce  art  forever ! 
The  day  was  beautiful,  and  thinking  I  knew 
the  country  pretty  well,  I  took  no  guide.  I 
hate  them  when  I  can  possibly  dispense  with 
them.  But  the  mist  soon  swooped  down 
over  the  Cercle,  and  I  began  to  wish  I  had 
had  one  when  I  turned  my  horse's  head  back 
again.  You  know  the  route,  of  course  ? 
Through  the  Chaos, — Heaven  knows  it  is 
deserving  of  its  name ! — down  the  break- 
neck little  bridle  path,  along  the  Gave,  and 
over  the  Scia  bridge  to  St.  Sauveur.  You 
know  it  ?  Then  you  know  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  break  your  neck  down  it  than  to 
find  your  way  by  it,  though  by  some  hazard 
I  did  not  break  my  neck,  nor  the  animal's 
knees  either,  but  managed  to  get  over  the 
bridge  without  falling  into  the  torrent,  and 
to  pick  my  way  safely  down  into  more  level 
ground;  once  there,  I  thought  I  should 
easily  enough  find  my  way  to  St.  Sauveur, 
but  I  was  mistaken  j  the  mists  had  spread 
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over  the  valley,  a  heavy  storm  had  come  up, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  I  lost  the  way,  and 
could  not  tell  where  I  was,  whether  St. 
Sauveur  was  to  the  left  or  the  right,  behind 
me  or  in  front  of  me.  The  horse,  a  miser- 
able little  Pyrenean  beast,  was  too  fright- 
ened by  the  lightning  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  hands  as  he  had  done  on  the  road 
through  the  Chaos,  and  I  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  to  surrender  and  come  to  grief  in  any 
way  the  elements  best  pleased ;  swearing  at 
myself  for  not  having  stayed  at  the  inn  at 
Gavarnie  or  Gedre ;  wishing  myself  at  th« 
vilest  mountain  auberge  that  ever  sheltered 
men  and  mules  pele-mele  ;  and  calling  my- 
self hard  names  for  not  having  listened  to 
my  landlady's  dissuasions  of  that  morning 
as  I  left  her  door,  from  my  project  of  going 
to  Gavarnie  without  a  guide,  which  seemed 
to  her  the  acme  of  all  she  had  ever  known 
or  heard  of  English  strangers'  fooleries. 
The  storm  only  increased,  the  great  black 
rocks  echoing  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  Gave  lashing  itself  into  fury  in  its  nar- 
row bed ;  happily  I  was  on  decently  level 
ground,  and  the  horse  being,  I  suppose,  tol- 
erably used  to  storms  like  it,  I  pushed  him 
on  at  last,  by  dint  of  blows  and  conjurations 
combined,  to  where,  in  the  flashes  of  the 
lightning,  I  saw  what  looked  to  me  like  the 
outline  of  a  homestead  :  it  stood  in  a  cleft 
between  two  shelving  sides  of  rock,  and  a 
narrow  bridle-path  led  up  to  it,  through 
high  yews  and  a  tangled  wilderness  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, boxwood,  and  birch — one  of  those 
green  slopes,  so  common  in  the  Pyrenees, 
that  look  in  full  sunlight  doubly  bright  and 
Arcadian-like,  from  the  contrast  of  the  dark, 
bare,  perpendicular  rocks  that  shut  them  in. 
I  could  see  but  little  of  its  beauty  then  in 
the  fog  that  shrouded  both  it  and  me,  but  I 
saw  the  shape  and  semblance  of  a  house,  and 
urging  the  horse  up  the  ascent^  thundered 
on  its  gate-panels  with  my  whip-handle  till 
the  rocks  round  echoed  again  with  the  tinta- 
marre. 

"  There  was  no  answer,  and  I  knocked 
again  a  little  louder,  if  possible,  than  before. 
I  was  wet  to  the  skin  with  that  wretched 
storm,  and  swore  not  mildly  at  the  inhospit- 
able roof  that  would  not  admit  me  under  it. 
I  knocked  again,  inclined  to  pick  up  a  bit 
of  granite  and  beat  the  panel  in ;  and  at 
last  a  face — an  old  woman's  weather-beaten 
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face,  but  with  black  Southern  eyes  that  had 
lost  little  of  their  fire  with  age — looked 
through  at  me  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

"  *  I  want  shelter  if  you  can  give  it  me/ 
I  answered  her.  *  I  have  lost  my  way  com- 
ing from  Gavarnie,  and  am  drenched  through. 
I  will  pay  you  liberally  if  you  will  give  me 
an  asylum  till  the  weather  clears.' 

"  Her  eyes  blazed  like  coals  through  the 
little  grille. 

"  *  M'sieu,  we  take  no  money  here — ^have 
you  mistaken  it  for  an  inn  ?  Come  in  if 
you  want  shelter,  in  Heaven's  name !  The 
Holy  Virgin  forbid  we  should  refuse  refuge 
to  any ! ' 

"  And  she  crossed  herself  and  uttered 
some  conjurations  to  Mary  to  protect  them 
from  all  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and 
guard  their  dwelling  from  all  harm,  by  which 
I  suppose  she  thought  I  spoke  fairly  and 
looked  harmless,  but  might  possibly  be  a 
thief  or  an  assassin,  or  both  in  one.  She 
unlocked  the  gate,  and  calling  to  a  boy  to 
take  my  horse  into  a  shed,  admitted  me  un- 
der a  covered  passage-way  into  the  house, 
which  looked  like  part,  and  a  very  ruined 
part,  too,  of  what  had  probably  been,  in  the 
times  of  Henri-Quatre  and  his  grandfather, 
a  feudal  chateau,  fenced  by  natural  ramparts 
from  the  rocks  that  surrounded  it,  shutting 
in  the  green  slope  on  which  it  stood,  with 
only  one  egress,  the  path  through  which  I 
had  ascended  into  the  level  plain  below. 
She  marshalled  me  through  this  covered 
■way  into  an  interior  passage,  dark  and 
vaulted,  cheerless  enough,  and  opened  a  low 
oak  door,  ushering  me  into  a  chamber,  bare, 
gloomy,  yet  with  something  of  lost  grand- 
eur and  past  state  lingering  about  its  great 
hearth,  its  massive  walls,  its  stained  win- 
dows, and  its  ragged  tapestry  hangings. 
The  woman  went  up  to  one  of  the  windows 
and  spoke  with  a  gentleness  to  which  I 
should  have  never  thought  her  voice  could 
have  been  attuned  with  its  harsh  patois. 

"  *  Mon  enfant,  v'la  un  m'sieu  Stranger  qui 
vient  chercher  un  abri  pour  un  petit  peu. 
Veux-tu  lui  parler  ? ' 

"  The  young  girl  she  spoke  to  turned, 
rose,  and,  coming  forward,  bade  me  welcome 
with  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  the  naive 
freedom  from  embarrassment  of  a  child, 
looking  up  in  my  face  with  her  soft  clear 
eyes.  She  was  like — No  matter  !  you  have 
seen  that  crayon  head,  it  is  but  a  bad  por- 
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trayal  of  a  face  whose  expression  Raphael 
and  Sassoferrato  themselves  would  have 
failed  to  render  in  its  earnest,  innocent,  ele- 
vated regard.     She  was  very  young— 

"  *  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet — 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet/ 

Good  heavens,  I  am  quoting  poetry !  what 
will  you  think  of  me,  Hervey,  to  have  gone 
back  to  our  Wertherian  and  Tennysonian 
days  so  far  as  to  repeat  a  triplet  of  Longfel- 
low ?  No  man  quotes  those  poets  after  his 
salad  days,  except  in  a  moment  of  weakness. 
Caramba !  why  has  one  any  weaknesses  at 
all  ?  we  ought  not  to  have  any ;  we  live  in 
an  atmosphere  that  would  kill  them  all  if 
they  were  not  as  obstinate  and  indestructible 
as  all  other  weeds  whose  seeds  will  linger 
and  peer  up  and  spoil  the  ground,  let  one 
root  them  out  ever  so !  I  owed  you  an 
apology  for  that  lapse  into  Longfellow,  and 
I  have  made  it.  Am  I  to  go  on  with  this 
story  ?  " 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  his  laugh 
was  by  no  means  heartfelt  (but  that  is  not 
such  a  lusus  naturce  that  I  need  mention  it). 
I  told  him  to  go  on,  and  he  lighted  another 
Manilla  and  obeyed  me,  while  the  Arno  mur- 
mured on  its  way,  and  the  dusky,  sultry 
clouds  brooded  nearer  the  earth,  and  the 
lights  were  lit  in  the  distant  windows  of  the 
palace  of  the  Marchese  Acqua  d'Oro,  that 
fairest  of  Florentines,  who  rouges  so  indis- 
criminately and  flirts  her  fan  so  inimitably, 
to  one  of  whose  balls  we  were  going  that 
night. 

Cavendish  settled  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  face  darkened  again  by  the 
shadow  cast  on  it  from  the  pillar  of  the  bal- 
cony ;  and  took  his  Manilla  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  She  looked  incongruous  in  that  bare  and 
gloomy  room,  out  of  place  with  it,  and  out 
of  keeping  with  the  old  woman — a  French 
peasant-woman,  weather-beaten  and  bronzed, 
such  as  you  see  any  day  by  the  score  riding 
to  market  or  sitting  knitting  at  their  cot- 
tage-doors. It  was  impossible  that  the  girl 
could  be  either  daughter  or  granddaughter, 
or  any  relation  at  all  to  her.  In  that  room 
she  looked  more  as  one  of  these  myrtles 
might  do,  set  down  in  the  stifling  gloomy 
horrors  of  a  London-poor  street  than  any 
thing  else,  save  that  in  certain  traces  about 
the  chamber,  as  I  told  you,  there  were  relics 
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of  a  faded  grandeur  which  harmonized  bet- 
ter with  her.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she 
stood  there  with  a  strange  foreign  grace,  an 
indescribable  patrician  delicacy  mingled  with 
extreme  youthfulness  and  naivete,  like  an 
old  picture  in  costume,  like  one  of  Rapha- 
el's child-angels  in  face — poor  little  Florelle ! 

"  '  You  would  stay  till  the  storm  is  over, 
monsieur  ?  you  are  welcome  to  shelter  if 
you  will,'  she  said,  coming  forward  to  me 
timidly  yet  frankly.  *  Cazot  tells  me  you 
are  a  stranger,  and  bur  mountain-storms  are 
dangerous  if  you  have  no  guide.' 

"  I  did  not  know  who  Cazot  was,  but  I 
presumed  her  to  be  the  old  woman,  who 
seemed  to  be  portress,  mistress,  domestic, 
cameriste,  and  all  else  in  her  single  person, 
but  I  thanked  her  for  her  permitted  shelter, 
and  accepted  her  invitation  to  remain  till  the 
weather  had  cleared,  as  you  can  imagine. 
When  you  have  lost  your  way  any  asylum  is 
grateful,  especially  when  it  is  offered  by  such 
a  chatelaine  as  this  of  mine,  however  deso- 
late and  tumble-down  the  chateau.  They 
made  me  welcome,  she  and  the  old  peasant- 
woman,  with  that  simple,  unstrained,  and 
unostentatious  hospitality  which  is,  after  all, 
the  true  essence  of  good  breeding  of  which 
your  parvenu  knows  nothing,  when  he  keeps 
you  waiting,  and  shows  you  that  you  are 
come  at  an  inapropos  moment,  in  his  fussy 
fear  lest  every  thing  should  not  be  comme  il 
faut  to  do  due  credit  to  Turn.  Old  Cazot  set 
before  me  some  simple  refreshment,  a  gril- 
lade  de  chataignes,  some  maize  and  milk, 
and  a  dish  of  trout  just  caught  in  the  Gave 
below,  while  I  looked  at  my  chatelaine,  mar- 
velling how  that  young  delicate  creature 
could  come  to  be  shut  up  with  an  old  peas- 
ant on  a  remote  hill-side.  I  did  my  best  to 
draw  her  out  and  learn  her  history ;  she  was 
shy  at  first  of  a  complete  stranger,  as  was 
but  natural,  but  the  sight  of  my  sketch- 
book and  moist-color-box  brought  us  that 
rapport  which  fraternity  of  taste  always 
produces.  I  spoke  of  Gavarnie,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Pyrenees  of  Tourmalet,  and 
the  Lac  Bleu,  and,  warming  with  enthusiasm 
for  her  birthplace,  the  girl  forgot  that  I  was 
a  foreign  tourist,  unknown  to  her,  and  in- 
debted to  her  for  an  hour's  shelter,  and  be- 
fore my  impromptu  supper  was  over  I  had 
drawn  from  her,  by  a  few  questions  which 
she  was  too  much  of  a  child  and  had  too 
little  to  conceal  not  to  answer  with  a  child's 
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ingenuousness,  the  whole  of  her  short  his- 
tory, and  the  explanation  of  her  anomalous 
position.  Her  name  was  Florelle  de  I'Heris, 
a  name  once  powerful  enough  among  the 
nobles  of  the  Midi,  and  the  old  woman, 
Madame  Cazot,  was-her  father's  foster-sister. 
Of  her  family,  beggared  in  common  with  the 
best  aristocracy  of  France,  none  were  now 
left;  they  had  dwindled  and  fallen  away, 
till  of  the  once  great  house  of  L'Heris  this 
child  remained  alone  its  sole  representative  : 
her  mother  had  died  in  her  infancy,  and  her 
father,  either  too  idle,  or  too  broken- 
hearted to  care  to  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  among  these  ruins 
where  I  now  found  his  daughter,  educating 
her  himself  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old,  leaving 
her  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  such  pro- 
tection and  companionship  as  her  old  nurse 
Cazot  could  afford  her.  Such  was  the  story 
Florelle  de  I'Heris  told  me  as  I  sat  there 
that  evening  waiting  till  the  clouds  should 
clear  and  the  mists  roll  off  enough  to  let  me 
go  to  St.  Sauveur — a  story  told  simply  and 
pathetically,  and  which  Cazot,  sitting  knit- 
ting in  a  corner,  added  to  by  a  hundred 
gesticulations,  expletives,  appeals  to  the 
Virgin,  and  prolix  addenda,  glad,  I  dare  say, 
of  any  new  confidant,  and  disposed  to  re- 
gard me  with  gratitude  for  my  sincere 
praises  of  her  fried  trout^-a  story  which 
seemed  to  me  to  suit  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  flower  I  had  found  in  the  wilderness,  and 
read  more  like  a  chapter  of  some  versified 
novelette,  like  '  Lucille,'  than  a  bond  Jide 
page  out  of  the  book  of  one's  actual  life,  es- 
pecially in  a  life  like  mine,  of  essentially 
material  pleasures  and  emphatically  substan- 
tial and  palpable  ambitions — a  life,  if  any 
man's  ever  was,  '  of  the  world  worldly,'  as 
your  detestations,  the  parsons,  say  when 
their  bishop  slights  or  their  patron  forgets 
them,  and  they  are  rampant  against  the 
world  and  the  hollowness  thereof  for  not 
recognizing  their  superior  sanctity  and  prof- 
fering them  preferment.  But  there  are  odd 
stories  in  real  life  ! — strange,  pathetic  ones 
too — stranger,  often,  than  those  that  found 
the  plot  and  underplot  of  a  novel  or  the 
basis  of  a  poem  ;  but  when  such  men  as  I 
come  across  them  they  startle  us,  they  look 
bizarre  and  unlike  all  the  other  leaves  of  the 
book  that  glitter  with  worldly  aphorisms, 
philosophical   maxims,   and  pungent    ego- 
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tisms,  and  we  would  fain  cut  them  out ;  they 
have  the  ring  of  that  Ai'cadia  whose  golden 
gates  shut  on  us  when  we  outgrew  boyhood, 
and  in  which,  en  revanche,  we  have  sworn 
ever  since  to  disbelieve — ^keeping  our  word 
sometimes,  perhaps  to  our  own  hindrance- 
Heaven  knows ! 

"  I  stayed  as  long  as  I  could  that  even- 
ing, till  the  weather  had  cleared  up  so  long, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  again  so  indisputa- 
bly, that  I  had  no  longer  any  excuse  to  lin- 
ger in  the  dark-tapestried  room,  with  the 
chestnuts  sputtering  among  the  wood-ashes, 
and  Madame  Cazot's  needles  clinking  one 
continual  refrain,  and  the  soft  gazelle  eyes 
of  my  young  chatelaine  glancing  from  my 
sketches  to  me  with  that  mixture  of  shyness 
and  fearlessness,  innocence  and  candor, 
which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  her  manner. 
She  was  a  new  study  to  me,  both  for  my 
palette  and  my  mind — a  pretty  fresh  toy  to 
amuse  me  while  I  should  stay  in  the  Midi. 
I  was  not  going  to  leave  without  making 
sure  of  a  permission  to  return.  I  wanted  to 
have  that  face  among  my  pastels,  and  when 
I  had  thanked  her  for  her  shelter  and  her 
welcome,  I  told  her  my  name,  and  asked 
her  leave  to  come  again  where  I  had  been 
so  kindly  received. 

"  *  Come  again,  monsieur  ?  Certainly,  if 
you  care  to  come.  But  you  will  find  it  a 
long  way  from  Luz,  I  fear,'  she  said  naively, 
looking  up  at  me  with  her  large,  clear,  fawn- 
like eyes — eyes  so  cloudless  and  untroubled 
then — as  she  let  me  take  her  hand,  and  bade 
me  adieu  et  bonsoir. 

"  I  re-assured  her  on  that  score,  you  can 
fancy,  and  left  her  standing  in  the  deep- 
embrasured  window,  a  great  stag-hound  at 
her  feet,  and  the  setting  sun,  all  the  brighter 
for  its  past  eclipse,  bathing  her  in  light, 
and  shedding  an  aureole  on  her  Greek-like 
brow,  with  its  fair  silken  hair.  I  can  always 
see  her  in  memory  as  I  saw  her  then,  poor 
child ! — Faugh !  How  hot  the  night  is  ! 
Can't  we  get  more  air  anyhow  ? 

"  '  If  you  come  again  up  here,  m'sieu,  you 
will  be  the  first  visitor  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle 
has  seen  for  four  years,'  said  old  Cazot,  as 
she  showed  me  out  through  the  dusky- 
vaulted  passage.  She  was  a  cheerful,  garru- 
lous old  woman,  strong  in  her  devotion  to 
the  De  I'Heris  of  the  bygone  past ;  stronger 
even  yet  in  her  love  for  their  single  orphan 
representative    of    the   beggared   present. 
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'  Visitors  !  Is  it  likely  we  should  have  any, 
m'sieu  ?  Those  that  would  suit  me  would 
be  bad  company  for  Ma'amselle  Florelle,  and 
those  that  should  seek  her  never  do.  I  rec- 
ollect the  time,  m'sieu,  when  the  highest  in 
all  the  departments  were  glad  to  come  to 
the  bidding  of  a  De  I'Heris  ;  but  genera- 
tions have  gone  since  then,  and  lands  and 
gold  gone  too,  and,  if  you  cannot  feast 
them,  what  care  people  for  you  ?  That  is 
true  in  the  PjTenees,  m'sieu,  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  have  not  lived 
eighty  years  without  finding  out  that.  If 
my  child  yonder  were  the  heiress  of  the 
De  I'Heris,  there  would  be  plenty  to  court 
and  seek  her  ;  but  she  lives  in  these  poor, 
broken-down  ruins  with  me,  an  old  peasant- 
woman,  to  care  for  her  as  best  I  can,  and 
not  a  soul  takes  heed  of  her  save  the  holy 
women  at  the  convent,  where,  maybe,  she 
will  seek  refuge  at  last ! ' 

"  She  let  me  out  at  the  gate  where  I  had 
thundered  for  admittance  two  hours  before, 
and,  giving  her  my  thanks  for  her  hospital- 
ity,— ^money  she  would  not  take, — I  wished 
her  good-day,  and  rode  down  the  bridle- 
path to  St.  Sauveur,  and  onwards  to  Luz, 
thinking  at  intervals  of  that  fair  young  life 
that  had  but  just  sprung  up,  and  was  al- 
ready destined  to  wither  away  its  bloom  in 
a  convent.  Any  destiny  would  be  better  to 
profier  to  her  than  that.  She  interested  me 
already  by  her  childlike  loveliness  and  her 
strange  solitude  of  position,  and  I  thought 
she  would  while  away  some  of  the  long 
summer  hours  during  my  stay  in  the  Midi 
when  I  was  tired  of  chamois  and  palette, 
and  my  lazy  dolce  under  the  beech-wood 
shades.  At  any  rate,  she  was  newer  and 
more  charming  than  the  belles  of  Eaux 
Bonnes. 

"The  next  morning,  I  remembered  her 
permission  and  my  promise,  and  I  rode  out 
through  the  town  again,  up  the  mountain- 
road,  to  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle.  You  would 
have  done  the  same  with  nothing  more  to 
do  than  I  had  to  do  then  in  the  PjTenean 
valley,  glad  of  any  thing  that  gave  me  an 
amusement  and  a  pursuit.  I  never  wholly 
appreciate  far  niente,  I  think ;  perhaps  I  have 
lived  too  entirely  in  the  world — and  a  world 
ultra-cold  and  courtly,  too — to  retain  much 
patience  for  the  meditative  life,  the  life  of 
trees  and  woods,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
monologues  in  mountains.    I  am  a  restless, 
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ambitious  man :  I  must  have  a  pursuit,  be  it 
of  a  great  aim  or  a  small,  or  I  grow  weary, 
and  my  time  hangs  heavily  on  hand.  Al- 
ready having  found  Florelle  de  I'Heris 
among  these  hills,  reconciled  me  more  to  my 
•pro  tempo  banishment  from  society,  excite- 
ment, and  pleasure,  and  I  thanked  my  good 
fortune  for  having  lighted  upon  her.  The 
pretty  little  hermit  of  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle, 
destined  to  the  convent  walls,  would  possibly 
help  to  amuse  the  time  I  had  arranged  to 
pass  among  her  native  mountains.  She  was 
very  lovely,  and  I  always  care  more  for  the 
physical  than  the  intellectual  charms  of  any 
woman.  I  do  not  share  your  visionary  re- 
quirements on  their  mental  score  ;  I  ask  but 
material  beauty,  and  am  content  with  it. 

"  I  rode  up  to  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle :  by  a 
clearer  light  it  stood  on  a  spot  of  great  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  before  the  fury  of  the 
revolutionary  peasantry  in  '92  had  destroyed 
what  was  the  then  habitable  and  stately 
chateau,  must  have  been  a  place  of  consid- 
erable extent  and  beauty,  and  in  the  feudal 
times,  fenced  in  by  the  natural  ramparts  of 
its  shelving  rocks,  no  doubt  all  but  impreg- 
nable. There  were  but  a  few  ruins  now  that 
held  together  and  had  a  roof  over  them — 
the  part  where  Madame  Cazot  and  the  last  of 
the  De  I'Heris  lived ;  it  was  perfectly  soli- 
tary ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  round 
it  but  the  foaming  of  the  river,  the  music  of 
the  sheep-bells  from  the  flocks  that  fed  in 
the  clefts  and  on  the  slopes  of  grass-land, 
and  the  shout  of  some  shepherd-boy  from 
the  path  below,  but  it  was  as  beautiful  a  spot 
as  any  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  its  overhang- 
ing beech-woods,  its  wilderness  of  wild 
flowers,  its  rocks  covered  with  that  sofkgray 
moss  whose  tint  defies  one  to  repeat  it  in  oil 
or  water  colors,  and  its  larches  and  beeches 
drooping  over  into  the  waters  of  the  Gave. 
In  such  a  home,  with  no  companions  save 
her  father,  old  Cazot,  and  her  great  stag- 
hound,  and,  occasionally,  the  quiet  recluses 
of  St.  Marie  Purificatrice,  with  every  thing 
to  feed  her  native  poetry  and  susceptibility, 
nothing  to  teach  her  any  thing  of  the  actual 
and  ordinary  world,  it  were  inevitable  that 
the  character  of  Florelle  de  I'Heris  should 
take  its  coloring  from  the  scenes  around 
her,  and  that  she  should  grow  up  singularly 
childlike,  imaginative,  and  innocent  of  all 
that  in  any  other  life  she  would  unavoidably 
have    known.     Well    educated    she    was, 


through  her  father  and  the  nuns,  but  it  was 
a  semi-religious  and  peculiar  education,  of 
which  the  chief  literature  had  been  the  leg- 
endary and  sacred  poetry  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  chief  amusement  copying  the  il- 
luminated missals  lent  her  by  the  nuns,  or 
joining  in  the  choral  services  of  the  con- 
vent ;  an  education  that  taught  her  nothing 
of  the  world  from  which  she  was  shut  out, 
and  encouraged  all  that  was  self-devoted, 
visionary,  and  fervid  in  her  nature,  leaving 
her  at  seventeen  as  unconscious  of  evil  as 
the  youngest  child.  I  despair  of  makings 
you  imagine  what  Florelle  de  I'Heris  then 
was.  Had  I  never  met  her,  I  should  have 
believed  in  her  as  little  as  yourself,  and 
would  have  discredited  the  existence  of  so 
poetic  a  creation  out  of  the  world  of  fiction ; 
her  ethereal  delicacy,  her  sunny  gayety  when 
any  thing  amused  her,  her  intense  sensitive- 
ness, pained  in  a  moment  by  a  harsh  word, 
pleased  as  soon  by  a  kind  one,  her  innocence 
of  all  the  blots  and  cruelties,  artifices,  and 
evils  of  that  world  beyond  her  Nid  de 
I'Aigle,  made  a  character  strangely  new  to 
me,  and  strangely  winning,  but  which  to  you 
I  despair  of  portraying :  I  could  not  have 
imagined  it.  Had  I  never  seen  her,  and  had 
I  met  with  it  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  I 
should  have  put  it  aside  as  a  graceful  but 
impossible  conception  of  romance. 

"  I  went  up  that  day  to  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle, 
and  Florelle  received  me  with  pleasure; 
perhaps  Madame  Cazot  had  instilled  into 
her  some  scepticism  that  *  a  grand  seigneur,' 
as  the  woman  was  pleased  to  term  me, 
would  trouble  himself  to  ride  up  the  moun- 
tains from  Luz  merely  to  repeat  his  thanks 
for  an  hour's  shelter  and  a  supper  of  roasted 
chestnuts.  She  was  a  simple-minded,  good- 
hearted  old  woman,  who  had  lived  all  her 
life  among  the  rocks  and  rivers  of  the 
Hautes-Pyrenees,  her  longest  excursion  a 
market-day  to  Luz  or  Bagn^res.  She  looked 
on  her  young  mistress  and  charge  as  a  child,  • 
— in  truth  Florelle  was  but  little  more, — and  ' 
thought  my  visit  paid  simply  from  gratitude 
and  courtesy,  never  dreaming  of  attributing 
it  to  *  cette  beaute  h^reditaire  des  L'Heris,' 
which  she  was  proud  of  boasting  was  an  in- 
alienable heirloom  to  the  family. 

"I  often  repeated  my  visits j  so  often, 
that  in  a  week  or  so  the  old  ruined  chateau 
grew  a  natural  resort  in  the  long  summer 
days,  and  Florelle  watched  for  my  coming 
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from  the  deep-arched  window  where  I  had 
seen  her  'first,  or  from  under  the  boughs  of 
the  ^eat  copper  beech  that  grew  before  the 
gate,  and  looked   for  me   as  regularly  as 
though  I  were  to  spend  my  lifetime  in  the 
valley  of  Luz.     Poor  child !     I  never  told 
her  my  title,  but  taught  her  to  call  me  by 
my  Christian  name.     It  used  to  sound  very 
pretty  when  she  said  it,  wiih  her  long  South- 
ern  pronunciation — prettier    than    it    ever 
sounds  now  from  the  lips  of  Beatrice  Acqua 
d'Oro  yonder,  in  her  softest  moments,  when 
she  plays  at  sentiment.     She  had  great  nat- 
ural talent  for  art,  hitherto  uncultivated,  of 
course,  save  by  such  instructions  as  one  of 
the  women  at  the  convent,  skilful  at  illu- 
minating, had   occasionally  given  her.     I 
amused  myself  with  teaching  her  to  trans- 
fer to  paper  and  canvas  the  scenery  she  loved 
so  passionately.    I  spent  many  hours  train- 
ing this  talent  of  hers  that  was  of  very  un- 
usual calibre,  and  with  due  culture  might 
have  ranked  her  with  Elizabeth  Sirani  or 
Rosa  Bonheur.     Sitting  with  her  in  the  old 
room,  or  under  the  beech-trees,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  torrents  that  tore  down  the  rocks 
into  the  Gave,  it  pleased  me  to  draw  out  her 
unsullied  thoughts,  to  spread  her  mind  out 
before  me  like  a  book — a  pure  book  enough, 
God  knows,  with  not  even  a  stain  of  the 
world  upon  it — to  make  her  eyes  glisten  and 
glow  and  dilate,  to  fill  them  with  tears  or 
laughter  at  my  will,  to  wake  up  her  young 
life  from  its  unconscious,  untroubled  childish 
repose  to  a  new  happiness,  a  new  pain,  which 
she    felt    but   could    not  translate,   which 
dawned  in  her  face  for  me,  but  never  spoke 
in  its  true  language  to  her,  ignorant  then  of 
its  very  name — it  amused  me.    Bah!    our 
amusements  are  cruel  sentiments,  and  costly 
tool 

"  It  was  at  that  time  I  took  the  head  in 
pastels  which  you  have  seen,  and  she  wrote 
under  it,  in  playfulness,  '  La  Chatelaine  sans 
Chateau,'  asking  me,  in  innocent  admiration 
of  its  loveliness,  if  she  was  indeed\ik.e  that? 
— ^This  night  is  awfully  oppressive.  Is  that 
water  in  that  carafe  ?  Is  it  iced  ?  Push  it 
to  me.     Thank  you." 

III. 

THE  PAGE  THAT  VTAS  FOLDED  DOWN. 

"  I  WAS  always  welcome  at  the  Nid  de 
PAigle.  Old  Cazot,  with  the  instinct  of  ser- 
vants who  have  lived  with  people  of  birth 


till  they  are  as  proud  of  their  master's  her- 
aldry as  though  it  were  their  own,  discerned 
that  I  was  of  the  same  rank  as  her  adored 
house  of  De  I'Heris — if  indeed  she  admitted 
any  equal  to  them — and  with  all  the  cheery 
familiarity  of  a  Frenchwoman   treated  me 
with  punctilious   deference,  being  as  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  respect  and  adoration 
for  the  aristocracy  as  any  of  those  who  died 
for  the  white  lilies  in  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution.   And  Florelle — Florelle  watched  for 
me,  and  counted  her  hours  by  those  I  spent 
with  her.     You  are  sure  I  had  not  read  and 
played  with  women's  hearts  so  long — women, 
too,  with  a  thousand  veils  and  evasions  and 
artifices,  of  which  she  was  in  pure  ignorance 
even  of  the  existence — without  having  this 
heart,  young,  unworn,  and  unoccupied,  un- 
der my  power  at  once,  plastic  to  mould  as 
wax,  ready  to  receive  any  impressions  at  my 
hands,  and  moulded  easily  to  my  will.    Flo- 
relle had  read  no  love  stories  to  help  her  to 
translate  this  new  lift  to  which  I  awoke  her, 
or  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against  it.    I 
went  there  often,  every  day  at  last,  teaching 
my  pupil  the  art  which  she  was  only  too 
glad  and  too  eager  to  learn,  stirring  her  vivid 
imagination  with  descriptions  of  that  bril- 
liant outside  world,  of  whose  pleasures,  gay- 
eties,  and  pursuits  she  was  as  ignorant  aa 
any  little  gentian  flower  on  the  rocks ;  keep- 
ing her  spell-bound  with  glimpses  of  its  life, 
which  looked  to  her  like  fairyland,  bizarre 
bal  masque  though  it  be  to  us  ;  and  pleas- 
ing myself  with   awakening  new  thoughts, 
new  impressions,  new  emotions,  which  swept 
over   her  telltale  face  like  the  lights   and 
shades  over  meadow-land  as  the  sun  fades 
on  a»d  off  it.     She  was  a  new  study,  a  new 
amusement  to  me,  after  the  women  of  our 
world,  and  I  beguiled  my  time  with  her,  not 
thoughtlessly,  as  I  might  have  done,  not  too 
hastily,  as  I  sliould  have  done  ten  years  be- 
fore, but  pleased  with  my  new  amusement, 
and  more  charmed  with  Florelle  than  I  at 
first  knew,  though  I  confess  I  soon  wished 
to  make  her  love  me,  and  soon  tried  my  best 
to  make  her  do  so — an  easy  task  when  one 
has  had  some  practice  in  the  rose-hued  at- 
mosphere of  the  boudoir,  among  the  most 
difiicile  and  the  most  brilliant  coquettes  of 
Europe,  and  succeeded  with  most  of  them  ! 
Florelle  de  I'Heris,  with  a  nature  singularly 
loving,  and  a  mind  singularly  imaginative, 
with  no  rival  for  me  even  in  her  fancy,  soon 
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lavished  on  me  all  the  love  of  which  her  im- 
passioned and  poetic  character  was  capable. 
She  did  not  know  it,  but  I  did.  She  loved 
me,  poor  child ! — love  more  pure,  unselfish, 
and  fond  than  I  ever  won  before,  than  I  shall 
ever  win  again. 

"  Basta !  why  need  you  have  lighted  on 
that  crayon  head,  and  make  me  rake  up  this 
story  ?  I  loathe  looking  at  the  past.  What 
good  ever  comes  of  it  ?  A  wise  man  lives 
only  in  his  present.  *  La  vita  ^  appunto  una 
memoria,  una  speranza  un  punto,'  writes  the 
fool  of  a  poet,  as  though  the  bygone  memo- 
ries and  the  unrealized  hopes  were  worth  a 
straw.  It  is  that  very  present  *  instant '  that 
he  despises  that  is  available,  and  in  which, 
when  we  are  in  our  senses,  we  absorb  our- 
selves, knowing  that  that  alone  will  yield  a 
firuit  worth  having.  What  are  the  fruits  of 
the  others  ?  only  Dead  Sea  apples  that  crum- 
ble into  ash.  I  knew  that  Florelle  loved 
me ;  that  I,  and  I  alone,  filled  both  her  im- 
agination and  her  heart.  I  would  not  pre- 
cipitately startle  her  into  any  avowal  of  it. 
I  liked  to  see  it  dawn  in  her  face  and  gleam 
in  her  eyes,  guilelessly  and  unconsciously. 
It  was  a  new  pleasure  to  me,  a  new  charm 
in  that  book  of  woman's  love  of  which  I 
had  thought  I  knew  every  phase,  and  had 
exhausted  every  reading.  I  taught  Florelle 
to  love  me,  but  I  would  not  give  her  a  name 
to  my  teaching  till  she  found  it  herself.  I 
returned  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  loved  her,  selfishly, 
as  most  people,  men  or  women,  do  love,  let 
them  say  what  they  will ;  very  selfishly,  per- 
haps— a  love  that  was  beneath  her — a  love 
for  which,  had  she  seen  into  my  heart,  she 
might  have  disdained  and  hated  me,  if  her 
soft  nature  could  have  been  moved  to  so 
fierce  a  thing  as  hate — a  love  that  sought  its 
own  gratification,  and  thought  nothing  of  her 
welfare — a  love  not  worthy  of  her,  as  I  some- 
times felt  then,  as  I  believe  now. 

"  I  had  been  about  six  weeks  in  the  Pyr- 
enees since  the  day  I  lost  myself  en  route 
from  Gavarnie  ;  most  of  the  days  I  had  spent 
three  or  four  hours,  often  more,  at  the  Nid 
de  I'Aigle,  giving  my  painting  lessons  to  Flo- 
relle, or  being  ciceroned  by  her  among  the 
beech-wooded  and  mountain  passes  near  her 
home.  The  dreariest  fens  and  flats  might 
have  gathered  interest  from  such  a  guide, 
and  the  glorious  beauties  of  the  Midi,  well 
sufted  to  her,  gained  additional  poetry  from 
her  impassioned  love  for  them,  and  her  fond 
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knowledge  of  all  their  legends,  superstitions, 
histories,  and  associated  memories,  gathered 
from  the  oral  lore  of  the  peasantry,  the  cra- 
dle songs  of  Madame  Cazot,  and  the  stories 
of  the  old  chronicles  of  the  South.  Heavens ! 
what  a  wealth  of  imagination,  talent,  genius, 
lay  in  her  if  1  had  not  destroyed  it ! 

"  At  length  the  time  drew  near  when  my 
so-called  sojourn  at  the  Baths  must  end,  and 
I  must  return  to  Constantinople.  One  day 
Florelle  and  I  were  out  sketching,  as  usual  j 
she  sat  under  one  of  the  great  beeches,  within 
a  few  feet  of  one  of  the  cascades  that  fell  into 
the  Gave  du  Pau,  and  I  lay  on  the  grass  by 
her,  looking  into  those  clear  gazelle  eyes 
that  met  mine  so  brightly  and  trustfully, 
watching  the  progress  of  her  brush,  and 
throwing  twigs  and  stones  into  the  spray  of 
the  torrent.  I  can  remember  the  place  as 
though  it  were  yesterday,  the  splash  of  the 
foam  over  the  rocks,  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep- 
belts  from  the  hills,  the  scent  of  the  wild 
flowers  growing  round,  the  glowing  golden 
light  that  spread  over  the  woodlands,  touch- 
ing even  the  distant  crest  of  Mont  Aigu  and 
the  Pic  du  Midi.  Strange  how  some  scenes 
will  stamp  themselves  on  the  camera  of  the 
brain  never  to  be  effaced,  let  one  try  all  that 
one  may. 

"  There,  that  morning,  I,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  had  met,  spoke  of  leaving  Luz,  and 
of  going  back  to  that  life  which  I  had  so 
often  amused  her  by  describing.  Happy  in 
her  present,  ignorant  of  how  soon  the  scenes 
so  familiar  and  dear  to  her  would  tire  and 
pall  on  me,  and  infinitely  too  much  of  a 
child  to  have  looked  beyond,  or  speculated 
upon  any  thing  which  I  had  not  spoken  of 
to  her,  it  had  not  presented  itself  to  her  that 
this  sort  of  life  could  not  go  on  forever ;  that 
even  she  would  not  reconcile  me  long  to  the 
banishment  from  my  own  world,  and  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  we  must  either  become 
more  to  each  other  than  we  were  now,  or  part 
as  strangers,  whom  chance  had  thrown  to- 
gether for  a  little  time.  She  loved  me ;  but, 
as  I  say,  so  innocently  and  uncalculatingly, 
that  she  never  knew  it  till  I  spoke  of  leaving 
her  ;  then  she  grew  very  pale,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  shunned  mine  for  the  first 
time,  and,  as  an  anatomist  watches  the  quiver 
of  pain  in  his  victim,  so  I  watched  the  suf- 
fering of  mine.  It  was  her  first  taste  of  the 
bitterness  of  life,  and  while  I  inflicted  the 
pain  I  smiled  at  it,  pleased  in  my  egotism  to 
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eee  the  power  I  had  over  her.  It  was  cruel, 
I  grant  it,  but  in  confessing  it  I  only  con- 
fess to  what  nine  out  of  ten  men  have  felt 
though  they  may  conceal  or  deny  it. 

"  *  You  will  miss  me,  Florelle  ? '  I  asked 
her.     She  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  wist- 
fully, piteously,  the  sort  of  a  look  I  have 
seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  dying  deer  ;  too  bewil- 
dered by  this  sudden  mention  of  my  depart- 
ure to  answer  in  words.     No   answer  was 
needed  with  eyes  so  eloquent  as  hers,  but  I 
repeated  it  again.    I  knew  I  gave  pain,  but 
I  knew,  too,  I  should  soon  console  her.    Her 
lips  quivered,  and  the  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes  ;  she  had  not  known  enough  of  sorrow 
to  have  learnt  to  dissemble  it.    I  asked  her 
if  she  loved  me  so  much  that  she  was  unwill- 
ing to  bid  me  farewell.      For  the  first  time 
her  eyes  sank  beneath  mine,  and  a  hot,  pain- 
ful color  flushed  over  her  face.    Poor  child ! 
if  ever  I  have  been  loved  by  any  woman  I 
was  loved  by  her.    Then  I  woke  her  heart 
from  its  innocent,  peaceful  rest,  with  words 
that  spoke  a  language  utterly  new  to  her.     I 
sketched  to  her  a  life  of  love  with  me  that 
made  her  cheeks  glow  and  her  lips  quiver, 
and  her  eyes  grow  dark.     She  was  lovelier 
in  those  moments  than  art  could  ever  at- 
tempt to  picture !    She  loved  me,  and  I  made 
her  tell  me  so  over  and  over  again.     She  put 
her  fate  unhesitatingly  into  my  hands,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  love  I  vowed  her,  little  un- 
derstanding how  selfishly  I  sought  her,  little 
thinking,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  passions 
and  evils  of  the  world,  that  while  she  re- 
joiced in  the  fondness  I  lavished  on  her,  and 
worshipped  me  as  though  I  were  some  supe- 
rior unerring  godlike  being,  she  was  to  me 
only  a  new  toy,  only  a  pursuit  of  the  hour, 
a  plaything,  too,  of  which  I  foresaw  I  should 
tire !     Isn't  it  Benjamin  Constant  who  says, 
*Malheureux    I'homme    qui   dans   le   com- 
mencement d'un  amour  prevoit    avec   une 
precision  cruelle  I'heure  ou  il  en  sera  lasse  ?  ' 
"  As  it  happened,  1  had  made  that  morn- 
ing an  appointment  in  Luz  with  some  men 
I  knew,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through 
it,  and  had  stopped  there  that  day  to  go  up 
the  Pic  du  Midi  the  next,  so  that  I  could 
spend  only  an  hour  or  two  with  Florelle.    I 
took  her  to  her  home,  parted  with  her  for 
a  few  hours,  and  went  down  the  path.    I  re- 
member how   she   stood  looking  after  me 
under  the  heavy  gray  stone-work  of  the  gate- 
way, the  tendrils  of  the  ivy  hanging  down 


and  touching  her  long  fair  hair  that  glistened 
in  the  sunshine  as  she  smiled  me  her  adieux. 
My  words  had  opened  a  fresh  delirious  life  to 
her  that  morning,  and  translated,  for  the 
first  time,  all  the  newly  dawned  emotions 
that  had  lately  stirred  in  her  heart,  while 
she  knew  not  their  name.  Poor  little  Flo-' 
relle ! 

"  I  soon  lost  sight  of  her  through  a  sharp 
turn  of  the  bridle-path  round  the  rocks,  and 
went  on  my  way  thinking  of  my  new  love, 
of  how  completely  I  held  the  thi-eads  of  her 
fate  in  my  hands,  and  how  entirely  it  lay  in 
my  power  to  touch  the  chords  of  her  young 
heart  into  acute  pain  or  into  as  acute  pleas- 
ure— with  one  word  of  mine,  of  how  utterly 
I  coidd  mould  her  character,  her  life,  her 
fate,  whether  for  happiness  or  misery  at  my 
will.  I  loved  her  well  enough,  if  only  for 
her  unusual  beauty,  to  feel  triumph  at  my 
entire  power,  and  to  feel  a  tinge  of  her  own 
poetry  and  tenderness  of  feeling  stirring  in 
me  as  I  went  on  under  the  green,  drooping, 
fanlike  boughs  of  the  pines,  thinking  of  Flo- 
relle de  I'Heris. 

"  *  M'sieu !  permettre-moi  vous  parle  un 
p'tit  mot  ? ' 

"Madame  Cazot's  patois  made  me  look 
up,  almost  startled  for  the  moment,  though 
there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  her  appear- 
ance there,  in  her  accustomed  spot  under  the 
shade  of  a  mountain-ash  and  a  great  boulder 
of  rock,  occupied  at  her  usual  task,  washing 
linen  in  the  Gave,  as  it  foamed  and  rushed 
over  its  stones.  She  raised  herself  from  her 
work  and  looked  up  at  me,  shading  her  eyes 
from  the  light — a  sunburnt,  wrinkled,  hardy 
old  woman,  with  her  scarlet  capulet,  her  blue 
cloth  jacket,  and  her  brown  woollen  petti- 
coat, so  strange  a  contrast  to  the  figure  I 
had  lately  left  un^er  the  gateway  of  the  Nid 
de  I'Aigle,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
them  even  of  the  same  sex  or  country. 
*  INI'sieu,  permettre-moi  vous  parle  un  p'tit 
mot.' 

"  She  spoke  with  extreme  deference,  as 
she  always  did,  but  so  earnestly,  that  I 
looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  stopped  to 
hear  what  it  might  be  she  had  to  say.  She 
was  but  a  peasant-woman,  but  she  had  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner  for  all  that, 
caught,  no  doubt,  from  her  long  ser^'ice 
with,  and  her  pride  in,  the  De  I'Heris. 

"  *  M'sieu,  I  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  ad- 
dress you  ;  you  are  a  grand  seigneur,  and  I 
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but  a  poor  peasant-woman.  Nevertheless, 
I  must  speak.  I  have  a  charge  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  answer  in  the  other  world  to 
God  and  to  my  master.  M'sieu,  pardon  me 
what  I  say,  but  you  love  Ma'amselle  Florelle?' 

"  I  stared  at  the  woman,  astonished  at 
heft*  interference  and  annoyed  at  her  pre- 
sumption, and  motioned  her  aside  with  my 
stick.  To  old  Cazot  I  was  scarcely  going  to 
speak  of  my  love  for  Florelle,  comme  vous 
concevez.  But  she  placed  herself  in  the  path 
— e  narrow  path — on  which  two  people  could 
not  have  stood  without  one  or  other  going 
into  the  Gave,  and  stopped  me  resolutely 
and  respectfully,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
sun,  and  looking  steadily  at  my  face. 

"  *  M'sieu,  a  little  while  ago,  in  the  gate- 
way yonder,  when  you  parted  with  Ma'am- 
selle Florelle,  I  was  coming  out  behind  you 
to  bring  my  linen  to  the  river,  and  I  saw  you 
take  her  in  your  arms  and  kiss  her  many 
times,  and  whisper  to  her  that  you  would 
come  again  "  ce  soir ! "  Then,  m'sieu,  I 
knew  that  you  must  love  my  little  lady,  or, 
at  least,  must  have  made  her  love  you.  I 
have  thought  her — living  always  with  her — 
but  a  beautiful  child  still;  but  you  have 
found  her  a  beautiful  woman,  and  loved  her, 
or  taught  her  love,  m'sieu.  Pardon  me  if  I 
wrong  your  honor,  but  my  master  left  her 
in  my  charge,  and  I  am  an  ignorant  old 
peasant,  ill  fitted  for  such  a  trust ;  but  is 
this  love  of  yours  such  as  the  Sieur  de 
I'Heris,  were  he  now  on  earth,  would  put  his 
hand  in  your  own  and  thank  you  for,  or  is 
it  such  that  he  would  wash  out  its  insult  in 
your  blood  or  his  ? ' 

"  Her  words  amazed  me  for  a  moment, 
first  at  the  presumption  of  an  interference  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamt,  next  at  the  iron 
firmness  with  which  this  old  woman,  nothing 
daunted,  spoke,  as  though  the  blood  of  a 
race  of  kings  ran  in  her  veins.  I  laughed  a 
little  at  the  absurdity  of  this  cross-question- 
ing from  her  to  me,  and  not  choosing  to 
bandy  words  with  her,  bade  her  move  aside ; 
but  her  eyes  blazed  like  fire ;  she  stood  firm 
as  the  earth  itself. 

"  *  M'sieu,  answer  me !  You  love  Ma'am- 
selle Florelle — you  have  asked  her  in  mar- 
riage?' 

"  I  smiled  involuntarily. 

"  *  My  good  woman,  men  of  my  class  don't 
marry  every  pretty  face  they  meet ;  we  are 
not  so  fond  of  the  institution.    You  mean 


well,  I  know ;  at  the  same  time,  you  are 
deucedly  impertinent,  and  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  interference.  Have  the  goodness 
to  let  me  pass,  if  you  please.' 

"But  she  would  not  move.  She  folded 
her  arms  across  her  chest,  quivering  from 
head  to  foot  with  passion,  her  deep-set  eyes 
flashing  like  coals  under  her  bushy  eye- 
brows. 

"  *  M'sieu,  I  understand  you  well  enough. 
The  house  of  the  L'Heris  is  fallen,  ruined, 
and  beggared,  and  you  deem  dishonor  may 
approach  it  unrebuked  and  unrevenged. 
Listen  to  me,  m'sieu  ;  I  am  but  a  woman,  it 
is  true,  and  old,  but  I  swore  by  Heaven  and 
our  Lady  to  the  Sieur  de  I'Heris,  when  he 
lay  dying  yonder,  years  ago,  that  I  would 
serve  the  child  he  left,  as  my  forefathers  had 
served  his  in  peace  and  war  for  centuries, 
and  keep  and  guard  her  as  best  I  might 
dearer  than  my  own  heart's  blood.  Listen 
to  me.  Before  this  love  of  yours  shall  breathe 
another  word  into  her  ear  to  scorch  and  suUy 
it  J  before  your  lips  shall  ever  meet  hers 
again  ;  before  you  say  again  to  a  De  I'Heris, 
poor  and  powerless,  what  you  would  never 
have  dared  to  say  to  a  De  I'Heris  rich  and 
powerful,  I  will  defend  her  as  the  eagles  by 
the  Nid  de  I'Aigle  defend  their  young.  You 
shall  only  reach  her  across  my  dead  body  ! ' 

"  She  spoke  with  the  vehemence  and  pas- 
sionate gesticulation  of  a  Southern  in  her 
patois,  it  is  true,  and  with  rude  eloquence, 
but  there  was  an  odd  timbre  of  pathos  in 
her  voice,  harsh  though  it  was,  and  a  certain 
wild  dignity  about  her  through  the  very 
earnestness  and  passion  that  inspired  her. 
I  told  her  she  was  mad,  and  would  have  put 
her  out  of  my  path,  but,  planting  herself 
before  me,  she  laid  hold  of  my  arm  so  firmly 
that  I  could  not  have  pushed  forwards  with- 
out violence,  which  I  would  not  have  used 
to  a  woman,  and  a  woman,  moreover,  as  old 
as  she  was. 

"  '  Listen  to  one  word  more,  m'sieu.  I 
know  not  what  title  you  may  bear  in  your 
own  country,  but  I  saw  a  coronet  upon  your 
handkerchief  the  other  day,  and  I  can  tell 
you  are  a  grand  seigneur — you  have  the  air 
of  it,  the  manner.  M'sieu,  you  can  have 
many  women  to  love  you  ;  cannot  you  spare 
this  one  ?  You  must  have  many  pleasures, 
pursuits,  enjoyments  in  your  world,  can  you 
not  leave  me  this  single  treasure  ?  Think, 
m'sieu!    If  Ma'amselle  Florelle  loves  you 
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now,  she  will  love  you  only  the  dearer  as 
years  go  on  ;  and  you,  you  will  tire  of  her, 
weary  of  her,  want  change,  fresh  beauty, 
new  excitement — you  must  know  that  you 
will,  or  why  should  you  shrink  from  the 
bondage  of  marriage  ? — you  will  weary  of 
her ;  you  will  neglect  her  first  and  desert 
her  afterwards ;  what  will  be  the  child's  life 
then  ?  Think !  You  have  done  her  cruel 
harm  enough  now  with  your  wooing  words, 
why  will  you  do  her  more  ?  What  is  your 
love  beside  hers  ?  If  you  have  heart  or  con- 
science you  cannot  dare  to  contrast  them  to- 
gether ;  sTie  would  give  up  every  thing  for 
you,  and  you  would  give  up  nothing !  M'sieu, 
Florelle  de  I'Heris  is  not  like  the  women  of 
your  world;  she  is  innocent  of  evil  as  the 
holy  saints ;  those  who  meet  her  should 
guard  her  from  the  knowledge,  and  not  lead 
her  to  it.  Were  the  Sieur  de  I'Heris  living 
now,  were  her  house  powerful  as  I  have 
known  them,  would  you  have  dared  or 
dreamt  of  seeking  her  as  you  do  now  ? 
M'sieu,  he  who  wrongs  trust,  betrays  hos- 
pitality, and  takes  advantage  of  that  very 
purity,  guilelessness,  and  want  of  due  pro- 
tection which  should  be  the  best  and  strong- 
est appeal  to  every  man  of  chivalry  and 
honor — he,  whoever  he  be,  the  De  I'Heris 
would  have  held,  as  what  he  is,  a  coward ! 
Will  you  not  now  have  pity  upon  the  child, 
and  let  her  go  ? ' 

"  I  have  seldom  been  moved  in,  never 
been  swayed  from,  any  pursuit  or  any  pur- 
pose, whether  of  love,  or  pleasure,  or  ambi- 
tion ;  but  something  in  old  Cazot's  words 
stirred  me  strangely,  more  strangely  still 
from  the  daring  and  singularity  of  the 
speaker.  Her  intense  love  for  her  young 
charge  gave  her  pathos,  eloquence,  and  even 
a  certain  rude  majesty,  as  she  spoke ;  her 
bronzed  wrinkled  features  worked  with  emo- 
tions she  could  not  repress,  and  hot  tears 
fell  over  her  hard  cheeks.  I  felt  that  what 
she  said  was  true  ;  that  as  surely  as  the  night 
follows  the  day  would  weariness  of  it  succeed 
to  my  love  for  Florelle,  that  to  the  hopital- 
ity  I  had  so  readily  received  I  had,  in  truth, 
given  but  an  ill  return,  and  that  I  had  delib- 
erately taken  advantage  of  the  very  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  faith  in  me  which  should 
have  most  appealed  to  my  honor.  I  knew 
that  what  she  said  was  true,  and  this  epithet 
*  coward '  hit  me  harder  from  the  lips  of  a 
woman,  on  whom  her  sex  would  not  let  me 
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avenge  it,  with  whom  my  conscience  would 
not  let  me  dispute  it,  than  it  would  have 
done  from  the  lips  of  any  man.  /  called  a 
coward,  by  an  old  peasant-woman !  absurd 
idea  enough,  wasn't  it  ?  It  is  a  more  absurd 
one  still  that  I  could  not  listen  to  her  un- 
moved, that  her  words  touched  me — how*  or 
why  I  could  not  have  told — stirred  up  in  me 
something  of  weakness,  unselfishness,  or 
chivalrousness — I  know  not  what  exactly — 
that  prompted  me  for  once  to  give  up  my 
own  egotistical  evanescent  passions  and  act 
to  Florelle  de  'IHeris  as  though  all  the  males 
of  her  house  were  on  earth  to  make  me  ren- 
der account  of  my  acts  ;  not  that  for  them  I 
should  have  been  likely  to  care  much.  At 
old  Cazot's  words  I  shrank  for  once  from  my 
own  motives  and  my  own  desires,  shrank 
from  classing  Florelle  de  I'Heris  with  the 
Aspasias  of  my  world,  from  bringing  her 
down  to  their  level  and  their  life. 

"  *  You  will  have  pity  on  her,  m'sieu,  and 
go  ?  '  asked  old  Cazot,  more  softly,  as  she 
looked  in  my  face. 

"  I  did  not  answer  her,  but  put  her  aside 
out  of  my  way,  went  down  the  mountain-path 
to  where  my  horse  was  left  cropping  the  grass 
on  the  level  ground  beneath  a  plane-tree, 
and  rode  at  a  gallop  into  Luz  without  look. 
ing  back  at  the  gray-turreted  ruins  of  the 
Nid  de  I'Aigle. 

"'And  I  left  Luz  that  night  without  seeing 
Florelle  de  I'Heris  again — a  tardy  kindness 
— one,  perhaps,  as  cruel  as  the  cruelty  from 
which  old  Cazot  had  protected  her.  Don't 
you  think  I  w^s  a  fool,  indeed,  for  once  in 
my  life  to  listen  to  an  old  woman's  prating  ? 
Call  me  €0  if  you  like,  I  shall  not  dispute 
it ;  we  hardly  know  when  we  are  fools,  and 
when  wise  men !  W^ell !  I  have  not  been 
much  given  to  such  weaknesses. 

"  I  left  Luz,  sending  a  letter  to  Florelle, 
in  which  I  bade  her  farewell,  and  entreated 
her  to  forget  me — an  entreaty  which,  while 
I  made  it,  I  felt  would  not  be  obeyed — one 
which,  in  the  selfishness  of  my  heart,  I  dare 
say,  I  hoped  might  not  be.  I  went  back  to 
my  old  diplomatic  and  social  life,  to  my  eus- 
tomary  pursuits,  amusements,  and  ambitions, 
turning  over  the  leaf  of  my  life  that  con- 
tained my  sojourn  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  you 
turn  over  the  page  of  a  romance  to  which 
you  will  never  recur.  I  went  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  stayed  there  till  April,  when 
I  went  to  London  and  spent  the  season.    I 
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led  the  same  life,  occupied  myself  with  my 
old  ambitions,  and  enjoyed  my  old  pleas- 
ures ;  but  I  could  not  forget  Florelle  as 
wholly  as  I  wished  and  tried  to  do.  I  had 
not  usually  been  troubled  with  such  memo- 
ries ;  if  unwelcome,  I  could  generally  thrust 
them  aside  ;  but  Florelle  I  did  not  forget ; 
the  more  I  saw  of  other  women  the  sweeter 
and  brighter  seemed  by  contrast  her  sensi- 
tive, delicate  nature,  unsullied  by  the  world, 
and  unstained  by  artifice  and  falsehood. 
The  longer  time  went  on,  the  more  I  re- 
gretted having  given  her  up — perhaps  on  no 
better  principle  than  that  on  which  a  child 
cares  most  for  the  toy  he  cannot  have  ;  per- 
haps because,  away  from  her,  I  realized  that 
I  had  lost  the  purest  and  the  strongest  love 
I  had  ever  won.  In  the  whirl  of  my  custom- 
ary life  I  often  thought  of  my  poor  little 
Chatelaine  sans  Chateau — wondered  how  she 
had  received  my  letter,  and  how  far  the  iron 
had  burnt  into  her  young  heart — wondered 
if  she  had  joined  the  Sisters  of  Sainte  Marie 
Purificatrice,  or  still  led  her  solitary  life 
among  the  rocks  and  beech- woods  of  Nid 
de  I'Aigle.  I  often  thought  of  her,  little  as 
the  life  I  led  was  conducive  to  regretful  or 
romantic  thoughts.  At  length,  my  desire  to 
see  her  again  grew  ungovernable.  I  had 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  refusing  myself 
what  I  wished ;  a  man  is  a  fool  who  does,  if 
his  wishes  are  in  any  degree  attainable. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  went  over 
to  Paris,  and  down  again  once  more  into  the 
Midi.  I  reached  Luz,  lying  in  the  warm 
golden  Pyrenean  light  as  I  had  left  it,  and 
took  once  more  the  old  familiar  road  up  the 
hills  to  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle.  There  had  been 
no  outward  change  from  the  year  that  had 
flown  by ;  there  drooped  the  fanlike  branches 
of  the  pines ;  there  rushed  the  Gave  over 
its  rocky  bed ;  there  came  the  silvery  sheep- 
bell  chimes  down  the  mountain-sides ;  there, 
over  hill  and  wood,  streamed  the  mellow 
glories  of  the  Southern  sunlight.  There  is 
something  unutterably  painful  in  the  sight 
of  any  place  after  one's  lengthened  absence, 
wearing  the  same  smile,  lying  in  the  same 
sunlight.  Bulwer  is  right,  *  In  nature's 
heart  there  beats  no  throb  for  man.*  I  rode 
on,  picturing  the  flush  of  gladness  that 
would  dawn  in  Florelle's  face  at  the  sight  of 
me,  thinking  that  Mme.  Cazot  should  not 
part  me  from  her  again,  even,  I  thought,  as 
I  saw  the  old  gray  turrets  above  the  beech- 


woods,  if  I  paid  old  Cazot's  exacted  penalty  of 
marriage  !  I  loved  Florelle  more  deeply  than 
I  had  done  twelve  months  before.  *  L'ab- 
sence  allument  les  grandes  passions  et  eteig- 
nent  les  petites,'  they  say.  It  had  been  the 
reverse  with  me. 

"  I  rode  up  the  bridle-path  and  passed 
through  the  old  gateway.  There  was  an 
unusual  stillness  about  the  place ;  nothing 
but  the  roar  of  the  torrent  near,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  branches  speaking 
in  the  summer  air.  My  impatience  to  see 
Florelle,  or  to  hear  her,  grew  ungovernable. 
The  door  stood  open.  I  groped  my  way 
through  the  passage  and  pushed  open  the 
door  of  the  old  room.  Under  the  oriel  win- 
dow, where  I  had  seen  her  first,  lay  on  a 
little  couch  Florelle  de  I'Heris.  I  saw  her 
again — but  liow !  My  God !  to  the  day  of 
my  death  I  shall  never  forget  her  face  as  I 
saw  it  then;  it  was  turned  from  me,  and 
her  fair  hair  streamed  over  her  pillows,  but 
as  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it,  I  knew  well 
enough  what  was  written  there.  Old  Cazot, 
sitting  by  the  bed  with  her  head  on  her 
arms,  looked  up,  and  came  towards  me,  forc- 
ing me  back. 

"  ♦  You  are  come  at  last,  to  see  her  die. 
Look  on  your  work — look  well  at  it — ^and 
then  go ;  with  my  curse  upon  you  ! ' 

"  I  shook  off"  her  grasp,  and  forcing  my 
way  towards  the  window,  threw  myself  down 
by  Florelle's  bed ;  till  then  I  never  knew  how 
well  I  loved  her.  My  voice  awoke  her  from 
her  sleep,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  she 
started  up,  weak  as  she  was,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  clinging  to  me  with 
her  little  hands,  and  crying  to  me  deliri- 
ously not  to  leave  her  while  she  lived — to 
stay  with  her  till  death  should  take  her ; 
where  had  I  been  so  long  ?  why  had  I  come 
so  late  ?  So  late ! — those  piteous  words  ! 
As  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  unconscious  from 
the  shock,  and  saw  the  pitiless  marks  that 
disease,  the  most  hopeless  and  the  most 
cruel,  had  made  on  the  face  that  I  had  left 
fair,  bright,  and  full  of  life  as  any  child's,  I 
felt  the  full  bitterness  of  that  piteous  re- 
proach, *  Why  had  I  come  so  late  ?  ' 

"  "What  need  to  tell  you  more  ?  Florelle 
de  I'Heris  was  dying,  and  I  had  killed  her. 
The  child  that  I  had  loved  so  selfishly  had 
loved  me  with  all  the  concentrated  tender- 
ness of  her  isolated  and  impassioned  na- 
ture :  the  letter  I  wrote  bidding  her  fare- 
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well  had  given  her  her  death-blow.  They 
told  me  that  from  the  day  she  received  that 
letter  every  thing  lost  its  interest  for  her. 
She  would  sit  for  hours  looking  down  the 
road  to  Luz,  as  though  watching  wearily  for 
one  who  never  came  or  kneeling  before  the 
pictures  I  had  left  as  before  some  altar,  pray- 
ing to  Heaven  to  take  care  of  me,  and  bless 
me,  and  let  her  see  me  once  again  before 
she  died.  Consumption  had  killed  her 
mother  in  her  youth  ;  during  the  chill  win- 
ter at  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle  the  hereditary  dis- 
ease settled  upon  her.  When  I  found  her 
she  was  dying  fast.  All  the  medical  aid, 
all  the  alleviations,  luxuries,  resources,  that 
money  could  procure,  to  ward  off  the  death 
I  would  have  given  twenty  years  of  my  life 
to  avert,  I  lavished  on  her,  but  they  were 
useless;  for  my  consolation  they  told  me 
that,  used  a  few  months  earlier,  they  would 
have  saved  her  !  She  lingered  three  weeks, 
fading  away  like  a  flower  gathered  before 
its  fullest  bloom.  Each  day  was  torture  to 
me.  I  knew  enough  of  the  disease  to  know 
from  the  first  there  was  no  hope  for  her  or 
me.  Those  long,  terrible  night-hours,  when 
she  lay  with  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
her  little  hot,  thin  hands  in  mine,  while  I 
listened,  uncertain  whether  every  breath  was 
not  the  last,  or  whether  life  was  not  already 
fled !  By  Heaven !  I  cannot  think  of  them 
yet !  One  of  those  long  summer  nights 
riorelle  died;  happy  with  me,  loving  and 
forgiving  me  to  the  last;  speaking  to  the 
I  ast  of  that  reunion  in  which,  poor  child,  she 
in  her  innocent  faith  believed  and  hoped,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  of  her  creed  t — died 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  my  neck,  and 
her  eyes  looking  up  to  mine,  till  the  last  ray  of 
light  was  quenched  in  them — died  while  the 
morning  dawn  rose  in  the  east  and  cast  a 
golden  radiance  on  her  face,  the  herald  of 
a  day  to  which  she  never  woke  \ " 

There  was  a  dead  silence  between  us ;  the 
Arno  splashed  against  the  wall  below,  mur- 
muring its  eternal  song  beneath  its  bridge, 
while  the  dark  heavy  clouds  drifted  over  the 
sky  with  a  sullen  roll  of  thunder.  Caven- 
dish lay  back  in  his  chair,  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  balcony  pillar  hiding  his  face  from 
me,  and  his  voice  quivered  painfully  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words  of  his  story.  He  was 
silent  for  many  minutes,  and  so  was  I,  re- 
gretting that  my  careless  question  had  un- 


folded a  page  out  of  his  life's  history  written 
in  characters  so  painful  to  him.  Such  skel- 
etons dwell  in  the  hearts  of  most ;  hands 
need  be  tender  that  disentomb  them  and 
drag  out  to  daylight  ashes  so  mournful  and 
so  grievous,  guarded  so  tenaciously,  hidden 
so  jealously.  Each  of  us  is  tender  over  his 
own,  but  who  does  not  think  his  brother's 
fit  subject  for  jest,  for  gibe,  for  mocking 
danse  de  mort  ? 

Cavendish  raised  himself  with  a  laugh, 
but  his  lips  looked  white  as  death  as  he 
drank  down  a  draught  of  the  Hermitage. 

"  "Well !  what  say  you :  is  the  maxim 
right,  y-a-t-il  femmes  et  femmes  ?  Caram- 
ba !  why  need  you  have  pitched  upon  that 
portfolio? — There  are  the  lights  in  the 
Acqua  d'Oro's  palace  ;  we  must  go,  my  good 
fellow,  or  we  shall  get  into  disgrace." 

We  went,  and  Beatrice  Acqua  d'Oro  talked 
very  ardent  Italian  to  him,  and  the  Comtesse 
Bois  de  Sandal  remarked  to  me  what  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  man  Lord  Cavendish 
was,  but  how  unimpressionable ! — as  cold 
and  as  glittering  as  ice.  Nothing  had  ever 
made  him/eeZ,  she  was  quite  certain,  pretty 
complimentary  nonsense  though  he  often 
talked.  What  would  the  Marchesa  and  the 
Comtesse  have  said,  I  wonder,  had  I  told 
them  of  La  Chatelaine  sans  Chateau,  and 
that  little  grave  under  the  Pyrenean  beech- 
woods  ?  So  much  does  the  world  know  of 
any  of  us !  In  the  lives  of  all  men  are 
doubled-down  pages  written  on  in  secret, 
folded  out  of  sight,  forgotten  as  they  make 
other  entries  in  the  diary,  never  read  by 
their  fellows,  only  glanced  at  by  themselves 
in  some  midnight  hour  of  solitude. 

Basta !  they  are  painful  reading,  care 
amici.  Don't  you  find  them  so  ?  Let  us 
leave  the  skeletons  in  the  closet,  the  pictures 
in  the  portfolio,  the  doubled-down  pages  in 
the  locked  diary,  and  go  to  Beatrice  Acqua 
d'Oro's,  where  the  lights  are  burning  gaily. 
What  is  Madame  Bois  de  Sandal,  nee  Dash- 
wood,  singing  in  the  music-room  ? 

The  tender  grace  of  a  day  tliat  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me  ! 

That  is  the  burden  of  many  songs  sung  in 
this  world,  for  some  dead  flowers  strew  most 
paths,  and  grass  grows  over  myriad  graves, 
and  many  leaves  are  folded  down  in  many 
lives,  I  fear.  And — ^retrospection  is  very 
idle,  my  good  fellow,  and  regret  is  as  bad  as 
the  tic,  and  flirting  is  deucedly  pleasant ;  the 
white  Hermitage  we  drank  to-night  is  gone, 
we  know,  but  are  there  no  other  bottles  lefl; 
of  wine  every  whit  as  good  ?  Shall  we  waste 
our  time  sighing  after  spilt  lees  ?  Surely 
not.  Je  suis  philosophe,  moi.  Et  vous, 
monsieur  ? 
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From  The  Spectator. 
FORTUNE-MAKERS. 
Tecere  is  a  book  yet  to  be  written  about 
England,  which  will  be  more  valuable  to  the 
historian  than  any  collection  of  state  papers, 
or  any  number  of  biographies,  and  that  is 
the  history  of  the  mutations  of  English  prop- 
erty. It  is  astonishing  how  little  attention 
has  yet  been  paid  to  this  chapter  in  the  great 
narrative  of  English  progress.  The  mate- 
rials must  exist,  in  state  grants,  family  his- 
tories, parish  registers,  muniment  chests, 
and,  above  all,  the  records  of  wills ;  but 
there  is  no  collection  of  facts  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Digging  deep  in  county  histories 
one  picks  up  a  few  stray  items,  but  the  con- 
nected history  of  the  propertied  class  is  still 
to  seek.  Yet  the  surface  of  modern  England 
is,  to  use  a  geological  term,  one  vast  deposit, 
the  excretions  of  extinct  tribes  of  fortune- 
makers.  For  ages — and  the  fact  is  one  of 
the  many  specialities  of  our  island  history — 
every  generation  or  two  has  produced  some 
new  species  of  millionnaire,  some  occupation 
or  traffic,  or  source  of  gain  which  enabled 
new  men  to  build  fortunes,  and,  dying,  found 
families,  or  will  away  great  estates.  The 
Norman  conquerors  were  the  first,  and  of 
them  we  have  some  account,  and  of  their 
successors,  the  continental  adventurers,  the 
gay  and  polished  men  of  Southern  France, 
who  talked  the  langue  d'oc,  and  whom  the 
Norman  kings  loved  and  petted,  while  the 
people  cursed.  But  of  the  first  grand  muta- 
tion of  property  managed  by  civil  expedi- 
ents, the  vast  sales  which  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  crusades,  we  have  no  account 
whatever.  A  third  of  England  changed 
hands,  and  the  puzzle  is  where  the  pur- 
chasers got  the  money  from.  Some  can  be 
traced  as  traders,  goldsmiths,  woolgrowers, 
and  usurers,  but  we  suspect  the  ecclesiastics 
found  most  of  the  funds.  The  wars  of  the 
Roses  shifted  lands  from  hand  to  hand,  but 
did  not  very  greatly  change  the  class  j  and 
for  the  next  mutation  on  a  grand  scale  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  sequestration  of  the 
monasteries.  From  that  day,  and  up  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  court  favor  was  the 
surest  road  to  fortune.  It  was  the  only  pur- 
suit, indeed,  which  could  in  a  few  years  raise 
an  unknown  man  to  the  status  of  an  English 
peer.  K  a  man  pleased  Henry  the  Eighth, 
were  it  only  as  his  fire-screen,  he  rose  at 
once  to  wide  possessions,  and  England  owes 


much  to  the  race  founded  by  a  lucky  court 
gossip  of  the  kind.  The  Cecils  are  great 
peers  to  this  day  on  the  lands  Elizabeth 
bestowed.  William  made  his  Dutch  favor- 
ites the  rivals  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Eu- 
rope, and  they  continue  such ;  and  even 
statesmen  not  distinguished  by  such  invidious 
largesses  found  that  place  implied  also  enor- 
mous wealth.  These  were  only  the  great 
prizes  in  the  lottery,  but  far  below  these  men 
in  social  status  appeared  others,  who  from 
generation  to  generation  purchased  out  the 
landed  families.  The  woolstapler  was  prob- 
ably the  first,  and  bought  much  of  the  abbey 
lands.  Then  came  the  monopolist  and  the 
lawyer,  Mompesson  and  Bacon,  on  a  less 
notorious  scale.  The  goldsmith,  as  he  was 
called,  or  money-dealer,  as  we  now  call  him, 
followed  next,  with  interest  at  sixty  per 
cent,  and  a  habit— or  report  belied  him — of 
local  regrating.  In  the  Parliamentary  days 
great  slices  of  property  went  to  successful 
soldiers  and  London  citizens,  and  then  began 
with  the  Restoration  the  reign  of  the  Turkey 
merchant.  How  a  "  fortime  "  could  be  made 
out  of  the  Levant  trade,  while  so  limited  in 
extent,  seems  inexplicable,  but  the  profits  of 
every  venture  would  make  a  merchant  of 
1861  stare  with  envy,  and  seem  incredible 
to  the  most  prosperous  monopolists  of  our 
own  day,  the  dozen  dictators  of  the  China 
trade.  With  William  commenced  the  loan- 
monger  and  the  Nabob,  but  the  reign  of  the 
latter  was  not  really  felt  so  early,  though  the 
Company  declared  dividends  such  as  are 
now-a-days  only  obtained  from  an  Austrahaq 
copper-mine  or  an  Indian  steam  company. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the  army-con- 
tractor was  in  his  glory,  paid  by  a  dozen 
governments,  cheating  all,  and  turning  the 
proceeds  into  land.  The  loan-monger,  too, 
flourished,  and  though  only  at  best  a  cross 
between  Rothschild  and  a  pawnbroker,  he 
was  on  the  right  scent,  and  founded  houses. 
In  the  days  of  the  first  and  second  Georges 
enormous  changes  of  property  must  have 
occurred.  The  landowners  touched  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  their  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression, while  every  other  powerful  class 
grew  rich.  The  projects  of  that  day  were 
not  all  bubbles.  The  stockbroker  accumu- 
lated, contractors  for  the  state  managed  unr 
heard-of  jobs,  and  writers  in  laced  coats 
railed  at  the  sudden  rise  of  all  in  trade,  the 
Cits  with  pretty  wives  and  bottomless  purses. 
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They  were  all,  however,  in  popular  imagina- 
tion, overshadowed  by  the  Nabobs,  though 
the  popular  imagination  was  deceived.  No- 
body saw  the  Indians  make  their  money, 
and  so  their  rise  was  considered  prodigious, 
but  their  wealth  never  came  up  to  the  pop- 
ular idea.  The  largest  sum  ever  taken  out 
of  India  was  probably  Mr.  Barlow's  — 
£900,000 ;  the  next,  Clive's  ;  and  the  next, 
either  Verelst's  or  Vansittart's.  Had  the 
latter  retained  his  lands,  his  successors 
would  have  been  among  the  richest  men  of 
earth,  one  item  in  his  property  being  about 
a  third  of  Calcutta.  The  Indians,  however, 
had  no  estates  to  keep  up,  confused  property 
and  income,  had  an  insane  thirst  for  position, 
and,  though  reputed  princes,  they  did  not 
found  many  families— not  half  so  many  as 
the  stockbrokers,  who,  up  to  the  opening  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  were  probably,  'par 
excellence,  the  fortune-makers.  Then  came 
the  glorious  days  when  every  man  who  could 
make  out  a  bill  against  government  made  a 
fortune ;  when  a  contractor  for  fat  beasts,  a 
mere  carcase  butcher,  made  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  and  founded  a  family,  which 
has  won  its  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
untitled  gentry ;  and  then,  too,  came  the 
strangest  change  in  the  position  of  a  class 
ever  recorded  in  our  history. 

The  peers  became  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  land.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  them  as 
such  that  we  regard  wealth  and  the  peerage 
as  naturally  allied,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  peers 
were  a  pauperized  class.  The  riot  of  the 
three  reigns,  aided  by  some  commercial 
causes,  had  done  its  work.  A  lord  was,  in 
public  estimation,  poor  and  proud.  Satirists 
never  wearied  of  contrasting  the  fat  citizen 
with  the  pauper  grandee,  and  merchants 
warned  their  daughters  off  adventurous  lord- 
lings  as  they  would  now  warn  them  against 
Italian  counts  and  German  barons.  They 
still,  however,  retained  their  lands,  mort- 
gaged up  to  the  lips,  when  the  marvellous 
prosperity  which  succeeded  1805  suddenly 
overtook  them.  Rents  roso  to  figures  which 
seemed  fabulous,  population  increased,  the 
cities  expanded  over  their  fields,  the  marvel- 
lous growth  of  London  poured  gold  into  the 
laps  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  a.  passion  for 
enterprise  seized  upon  the  class :  they  be- 
casme  miners,  quarrymen,  traders,  engineers, 
patient  and  most  acute'  agriculturists.  Th& 
war  had  purged  them  out,  and  in  fifty  years 


they  had  become  the  richest  class  for  their 
numbers  in  Europe,  and  had  lived  down  Ijhe 
outcrj'-  against  them,  till  at  this  moment  the 
highest  idea  great  novelists  can  give  us  of 
wealth,  power,  and  luxury  combined,  is  the 
Lord  Monmouth  or  Lord  Steyne.     The  war 
produced   also  the  great  loan-monger,  the 
man  of  whom  Rothschild  is  accepted  as  a 
type,  contractors  like  Ouvrard,  who   took 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  Spain  as  a  partner — 
we  mean  literally  as  a  registered  partner, 
responsible  for  debts — and  houses  like  the 
Hopes  and  Barings,  who  sent  a  lad  to  Amer- 
ica to  buy  all  the  cotton  in  the  world,  mildly 
expostulated  with  an  agent  who  purchased 
a   small  kingdom  in   Canada,   and  subse- 
quently  only  scolded  a  partner  who  first 
bought  the  whole  territory  round  Mexico — 
the  city — and  then  compelled  the  Legisla- 
ture to  annul  his  inconvenient  bargain  as 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  state.     The 
contractor  followed,  but  he  brings  us  to  the 
present  day,  when  no  single  class  can  be 
pointed  to  as  first  favorite  of  fortune.     The 
loanmonger  is  still  powerful,  and  so  is  the 
speculator  ;  but  bankers  accumulate  fortunes 
like  those  of  the  highest  nobles,  and  a  linen- 
draper  left  the  other  day  cash  which  would 
purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  Woburn  es- 
tates.    The  rate  of  fortunes  has  enormously 
increased.     Pitt  thought  it  useless  to  tax 
fortunes  above  a  million,  and  now  men  die 
every   day  whose    heirs  chuckle   over  the 
saving  produced  by  his  want  of  foresight.  A 
"  plum  "  has  ceased  to  be  even  a  citizen's 
goal,  and  there  are  tradesmen  in  London 
whose    incomes   while    in  trade   exceed  a 
"  great  fortune  "  of  the  time  of  the  second 
George.     Very  enormous  realized  fortunes, 
properties   that   are   producing    more  than 
£50,000  a    year,   are,   however,  still   very 
scarce.     Only  fifty- seven  are  returned  to  the 
English  income-tax,  and  though  that  is  a 
palpably  erroneous  account,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  there  are  a  thousand  individuals  with 
that  amount  in  the  world.     There  are  none 
in  France  and  Italy  beyond  a  few  working 
capitalists,  a  few  remaining  in  Germany,  a 
considerable  number  in  Russia,  and  perhaps 
thirty  individuals  in  America.  The  Northern 
papers  say  there  are  fifteen  capitalists  who 
could  pay  for  the  war,  but  that  is  a  demo- 
cratic exaggeration.    There  are  perhaps  ten 
private  incomes  in  India  of  that  amount,  as 
many  in  South  America,  and  a  few  officials 
in  the  Eastern  world  accumulate  very  con- 
siderable sums,  but  there  the  list  ends,  and 
despite  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  depreciation  of  money  as  its  representa- 
tive, the  man  who  possesses  £50,000  a  year 
in  security  may  still  rank  himself  as  belong- 
ing to  the  crtme  de  la  ci  ime  of  the  plutoc- 
racy of  the  world. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
THE  TALE  HE  TOLD  THE   MARINES. 

Now  mind,  I  will  not  guarantee  the  truth 
of  this.  I  can  only  tell  it  you  as  he  told  it 
us.  It  sounds  improbable,  certainly,  but  no 
one  can  say  it  is  impossible.  What  is  there 
to  prevent  a  lady,  if  she  is  so  inclined, 

from ?    But  that  would  spoil  the  story. 

And  there  is  no  law  of  nature,  I  suppose,  to 
restrain  a  man  who  is  so  devoid  of  gentle- 
manly feeling  as  he  is .    But  that  would 

tell  you  what  is  coming.  It  is  no  good  say- 
ing he  was  intoxicated,  because  I  defy  you 
to  get  drunk  on  sherry  and  soda-water  j  and 
to  lay  it  to  the  heat  of  the  season  is  absurd, 
for  it  was  a  remarkably  cool  evening  for 
August.  No !  Jenkyns  is  a  man  who  has 
had  some  strange  experiences,  and  this  was 
not  the  least  strange  among  them.  Still, 
mind,  I  will  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  this  j 
though,  by  the  way,  you  don't  often  find  a 
man  tell  the  same  tale  twice  in  exactly  the 
same  way  if  it  is  not  true,  and  I  have  heard 
him  tell  this  twice.  The  first  time  was  at  a 
dinner  at  Lord Well !  it  does  not  mat- 
ter where.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  not  to 
mention  proper  names.  I  don't  think  men- 
tioning this  would  do  any  harm,  though — at 
a  dinner  at  Lord's  cricket-ground,  and  the 
second  time  was  on  the  occasion  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  when  I  found  him  drinking 
sherry  and  soda-water  and  smoking  cheroots 
with  three  officers  of  Marines,  one  of  whom, 
with  five  gloves  (lady's  six-and-a-half)  and 
a  withered  rose  before  him,  was  telling  how 
— "  after  leading  me  on  in  this  way,  after 
gaining  my  young  afiections  in  this  treach- 
erous manner,  by  Jove  !  sir,  she  throws  me 
over  and  marries  Blubber." 

"  It's  like  the  sex,'*  s^id  the  second  Ma- 
rine. 

"  It's  woman  that  sejuices  all  mankind," 
said  the  third  Marine. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  what  once  happened 
to  myself,"  said  Jenkyns  ;  "  you  know  the 
story,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me.     "  So 
just  order  yourself  some  sherry  and  soda- 
water  ;  ah  !  and  while  you  are  about  it  order 
some  for  me  too,  and  you  can  pay  for  them 
both  when  they  come  j  then  I  sha'nt  be  put 
out.     Paying  for  any  thing  always  puts  me  ' 
out.    Thank  you !  I'll  try  one  of  your  cigars,  j 
Well !  gentlemen,"  turning  to  the  Marines, 
"  Some  time  ago  I  was  staying  with   Sir  ' 
Gedrge  P ,  P House,  P shii-e. ' 
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Great  number  of  people  there — all  kinds  of 
amusements  going  on.  Driving,  riding,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  every  thing  in  fact.  Sir 
George's  daughter,  Fanny,  was  often  my 
companion  in  these  expeditions,  and  I  was 
considerably  struck  with  her.  For  she  was 
a  girl  to  whom  the  epithet  *  stunning '  ap- 
plies better  than  any  other  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  She  could  ride  like  Nimrod, 
she  could  drive  like  Jehu,  she  could  row  like 
Charon,  she  could  dance  like  Terpsichore, 
she  could  run  like  Diana,  she  walked  like 
Juno,  and  she  looked  like  Venus.  I've  even 
seen  her  smoke." 

"  One  good  point  in  her  character,  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  third  Marine. 

"  Just  like  the  sex ! "  said  the  second  Ma- 
rine. 

"Ah!  she  was  a  stunner,"  continued 
Jenkyns,  "  you  should  have  heard  that  girl 

whistle,    and    laugh you   should    have 

heard  her  laugh.  She  was  truly  a  delightful 
companion.  We  rode  together,  drove  to- 
gether, fished  together,  walked  together, 
danced  together,  sang  together  ;  I  called  her 
Fanny,  and  she  called  me  Tom.  All  this 
could  have  but  one  termination,  you  know. 
I  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  proposing.  So 
one  day,  when  we  were  out  together  fishing 
on  the  lake,  I  went  down  on  my  knees 
amongst  the  gudgeons,  seized  her  hand, 
pressed  it  to  my  waistcoat,  and  in  burning 
accents  entreated  her  to  become  my  wife. 

"'Don't  be  a  fool!*  she  said.  *  Now 
drop  it,  do  !  and  put  me  a  fresh  worm  on.* 

"*0  Fanny,*  I  exclaimed;  *  don't  talk 
about  worms  when  marriage  is  in  question. 
Only  say * 

"  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  now,'  she  replied, 
angrily,  *  if  you  don't  drop  it,  I'll  pitch  you 
out  of  the  boat.* 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Jenkyns,  with  strong 
emotion,  "  I  did  not  drop  it ;  and  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  with  a  sudden  shove  she 
sent  me  flying  into  the  water  ;  then  seizing 
the  sculls,  with  a  stroke  or  two  she  put  sev- 
eral yards  between  us,  and  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  that  fortunately  prevented  her 
from  going  any  further.  I  swam  up  and 
climbed  into  the  boat.  *  Jenkyns  !'  said  I  to 
myself,  *  Revenge  !  revenge ! '  I  disguised 
my  feelings.  I  laughed — hideous  mock^y 
of  mirth — I  laughed.  Pulled  to  the  bank, 
went  to  the  house,  and  changed  my  clothes. 
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When  1  appeared  at  the  dinner-table,  I  per- 
ceived that  every  one  had  been  informed  of 
my  ducking — universal  laughter  greeted  me. 
During  dinner  Fanny  repeatedly  whispered 
to  her  neighbor,  and  glanced  at  me.  Smoth- 
ered laughter  invariably  followed.  *  Jen- 
kyns !  *  said  I,  *  Revenge !  *  The  opportunity 
aoon  offered.  There  was  to  be  a  balloon 
ascent  from  the  lawn,  and  Fanny  had  tor- 
mented her  father  into  letting  her  ascend 
with  the  aeronaut.  I  instantly  took  my 
plans  J  bribed  the  aeronaut  to  plead  illness 
at  the  moment  when  the  machine  should 
have  risen ;  learned  from  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  balloon,  though  I  understood 
that  pretty  well  before,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  result.  The  day  came.  The  weather 
was  fine.  The  balloon  was  inflated.  Fanny 
was  in  the  car.  Every  thing  was  ready, 
when  the  aeronaut  suddenly  fainted.  He 
was  carried  into  the  house,  and  Sir  George 
accompanied  him  to  see  that  he  was  prop- 
erly attended  to.    Fanny  was  in  despair. 

"  *  Am  I  to  lose  my  air  expedition !  *  she 
exclaimed,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  car. 
*  Some  one  understands  the  management  of 
this  thing,  surely  ?  Nobody !  Tom !  *  she 
called  out  to  me,  *  you  understand  it,  don't 
you?* 

"  *  Perfectly ! '  I  answered. 

"  *  Come  along  then !  *  she  cried,  *  be 
quick ;  before  papa  comes  back." 

"  The  company  in  general  endeavored  to 
dissuade  her  from  her  project,  but  of  course 
in  vain.  After  a  decent  show  of  hesitation, 
I  climbed  into  the  car.  The  balloon  was 
cast  off,  and  rapidly  sailed  heavenward. 
There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  and  we 
rose  almost  straight  up.  We  rose  above  the 
house,  and  she  laughed  and  said, — 

"  *  How  jolly ! ' 

"  We  were  higher  than  the  highest  trees 
and  she  smiled,  and  said  it  was  very  kind  of 
me  to  come  with  her.  We  were  so  high  that 
the  people  below  looked  mere  specks,  and 
she  hoped  that  I  thoroughly  understood  the 
management  of  the  balloon.  Now  was  my 
time. 

"  *  I  understand  the  going  up  part,*  I  an- 
swered, *  to  come  down  is  not  so  easy,*  and 
I  whistled. 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?  *  she  cried. 
."  '  Why,  when  you  want  to  go  up  faster, 
you  throw  some  sand  overboard,'  I  replied, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 


" '  Don't  be  foolish,  Tom,'  she  said,  try- 
ing to  appear  quite  calm  and  indifferent,  but 
trembling  uncommonly, 

"  '  Foolish ! '  I  said.  *  Oh  dear,  no !  but 
whether  I  go  along  the  ground  or  up  in  the 
air  I  like  to  go  the  pace,  and  so  do  you, 
Fanny,  I  know.  Go  it,  you  cripples  ! '  and 
over  went  another  sand-bag. 

"  *  Why,  you're  mad,  surely,*  she  whis- 
pered in  utter  terror,  and  tried  to  reach  the 
bags,  but  I  kept  her  back. 

"  '  Only  with  love,  my  dear,*  I  answered, 
smiling  pleasantly  j  *  only  with  love  for  you. 

0  Fanny,  I  adore  you !  Say  you  will  be 
my  wife.* 

"  *  I  gave  you  an  answer  the  other  day,* 
she  replied  j  *  one  which  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  remembered,'  she 
added,  laughing  a  little,  notwithstanding  her 
terror. 

"  *  I  remember  it  perfectly,*  I  answered, 
*  but  I  intend  to  have  a  different  reply  to 
that.  You  see  those  five  sand-bags.  I  shall 
ask  you  five  times  to  become  my  wife.  Every 
time  you  refuse  I  shall  throw  over  a  sand- 
bag— so,  lady  fair,  as  the  cabmen  would  say, 
reconsider  your  decision,  and  consent  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Jenkyns.* 

"  '  I  wont !  *  she  said ;  *  I  never  will !  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  you  are  acting  in  a 
very  ungentlemanly  way  to  press  me  thus.' 

"  *  You  acted  in  a  very  lady-like  way  the 
other  day,  did  you  not,'  I  rejoined,  '  when 
you  knocked  me  out  of  the  boat  ? '  She 
laughed  again,  for  she  was  a  plucky  girl, 
and  no  mistake — a  very  plucky  girl.  *  How- 
ever,' I  went  on,  *it's  no  good  arguing 
about  it — will  you  promise  to  give  me  your 
hand?' 

"  '  Never ! '  she  answered ;  *  I'll  go  to 
Ursa  Major  first,  though  I've  got  a  big 
enough  bear  here,  in  all  conscience.  Stay ! 
you'd  prefer  Aquarius,  wouldn't  you  ? ' 

"  She  looked  so  pretty  that  I  was  almost 
inclined  to  let  her  off  (I  was  only  trying  to 
frighten  her,  of  course — I  knew  how  high  we 
could  go  safely  well  enough,  and  how  valua- 
ble the  life  of  Jenkyns  was  to  his  country) ; 
but  resolution  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
my  character,  and  when  I've  begun  a  thing 

1  like  to  carry  it  through,  so  I  threw  over 
another  sand-bag,  and  whistled  the  Dead 
March  in  SauL 

" '  Come,  Mr.  Jenkyns,*  she  said,  sud- 
denly, *  come,  Tom,  let  us  descend  now,  and 
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I'll  promise  to  say  nothing  whatever  about 
all  this.' 

"  I  continued  the  execution  of  the  Dead 
March. 

"  *  But  if  you  do  not  begin  the  descent  at 
once  I'll  tell  papa  the  moment  I  set  foot  on 
the  ground.' 

"I  laughed,  seized  another  bag,  and, 
looking  steadily  at  her,  said, — 

"  <  Will  you  promise  to  give  me  your 
hand?' 

"Tve  answered  you  already,'  was  the 
reply. 

"  Over  went  the  sand,  and  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  Dead  March  resounded  through 
the  car. 

" '  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman,'  said 
Fanny,  rising  up  in  a  terrible  rage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  car,  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  looking  perfectly  beautiful  in  her 
wrath  J  *  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman, 
but  I  find  I  was  mistaken  j  why  a  chimney- 
sweeper would  not  treat  a  lady  in  such  a 
way.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  risking 
your  own  life  as  well  as  mine  by  your  mad- 
ness ? ' 

"  I  explained  that  I  adored  her  so  much 
that  to  die  in  her  company  would  be  perfect 
bliss,  so  that  I  begged  she  would  not  con- 
sider my  feelings  at  all.  She  dashed  her 
beautiful  hair  from  her  face,  and  standing 
perfectly  erect,  looking  like  the  Goddess  of 
Anger  or  Boadicea — if  you  can  fancy  that 
personage  in  a  balloon — she  said, — 

"  *  I  command  you  to  begin  the  descent 
this  instant ! ' 

"  The  Dead  March,  whistled  in  a  manner 
essentially  gay  and  lively,  was  the  only 
response.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  I 
took  up  another  bag,  and  said, — 

"  '  We  are  getting  rather  high,  if  you  do 
not  decide  soon  we  shall  have  Mercury  com- 
ing to  tell  us  that  we  are  trespassing — ^will 
you  promise  me  your  hand  ? ' 

"  She  sat  in  sulky  silence  in  the  bottom 
of  the  car.  I  threw  over  the  sand.  Then 
she  tried  another  plan.  Throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she 
said, — 

"  '  Oh,  forgive  me  for  what  I  did  the 
other  day !  It  was  very  wrong,  and  I  am 
very  sorry.  Take  me  home,  and  I  will  be  a 
sister  to  you.' 

"  '  Not  a  wife  ? '  said  I. 

"  *  I  can't !    I  can't ! '  she  answered. 


"Over  went  the  fourth  bag,  and  I  began 
to  think  she  would  beat  me,  after  all ;  for  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  much  higher, 
I  would  not  give  in  just  yet,  however.  I 
whistled  for  a  few  moments,  to  give  her  time 
for  reflection,  and  then  said, — 

"'Fanny,  they  say  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven — if  you  do  not  take  care, 
ours  will  be  solemnized  there.' 

"  I  took  up  the  fifth  bag. 

"  '  Come,'  I  said,  *  my  wife  in  life,  or  my 
companion  in  death !  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  ' 
and  I  patted  the  sand-bag  in  a  cheerful  man- 
ner. She  held  her  face  in  her  hands,  but 
did  not  answer.  I  nursed  the  bag  in  my 
arms,  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby. 

"  *  Come,  Fanny,  give  me  your  prom- 
ise!' 

"  I  could  hear  her  sobs.  I'm  the  most 
soft-hearted  creature  breathing,  and  would 
not  pain  any  living  thing,  and,  I  confess,  she 
had  beaten  me.  I  forgave  her  the  ducking  ; 
I  forgave  her  for  rejecting  me.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  flinging  the  bag  back  into  the 
car,  and  saying,  *  Dearest  Fanny,  forgive 
me  for  frightening  you.  Marry  whomsoever 
you  will.  Give  your  lovely  hand  to  the 
lowest  groom  in  your  stables — endow  with 
your  priceless  beauty  the  Chief  of  the  Pan- 
ki-wanki  Indians.  Whatever  happens,  Jen- 
kyns  is  your  slave — your  dog — your  foot- 
stool. His  duty,  henceforth,  is  to  go  whith- 
ersoever you  shall  order — to  do  whatever 
you  shall  command.'  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  saying  this,  I  repeat,  when  Fanny 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  said,  with  a  queer- 
ish  expression  upon  her  face,— 

"  *  You  need  not  throw  that  last  bag  over. 
I  promise  to  give  you  my  hand.' 

"  '  With  all  your  heart  ?  '  I  asked,  quick- 

"  *  With  all  my  heart,'  she  answered,  with 
the  same  strange  look. 

"  I  tossed  the  bag  into  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  opened  the  valve.  The  balloon 
descended. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  Jenkyns,  rising  from 
his  seat  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  take  an  oath ;  '  Gentlemen,  will  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  When  we  had  reached  the  ground, 
and  the  balloon  had  been  given  over  to  its 
recovered  master — ^when  I  had  helped  Fanny 
tenderly  to  the  earth,  and  turned  towards 
her  to  receive  anew  the  promise  of  her  affec- 
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tion  and  her  hand — ^will  you  believe  it  ? — 
she  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear  that  upset  me 
against  the  car,  and  running  to  her  father, 
who  at  that  moment  came  up,  she  related  to 
him  and  the  assembled  company  what  she 
called  my  disgraceful  conduct  in  the  balloon, 
and  ended  by  informing  me  that  all  of  her 
hand  that  I  was  likely  to  get  had  been 
already  bestowed  upon  my  ear,  which  she 
assured  me  had  been  given  with  all  her 
heart.' 

"  *  You  villain  ! '  said  Sir  George,  advanc- 
ing towards  me  with  a  horse-whip  in  his 
hand.  *  You  villain !  I've  a  good  mind  to 
break  this  over  your  your  back.' 

"  *  Sir  George,'  said  I,  *  villain  and  Jen- 
kyns  must  never  be  coupled  in  the  same 
sentence ;  and  as  for  the  breaking  of  this 
whip,  I'll  relieve  you  of  the  trouble,'  and, 
snatching  it  from  his  hand,  I  broke  it  in 
two,  and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  ground. 
*  And  now  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  wishing 


you  good-morning.     Miss  P ,  I  forgive 

you.'    And  I  retired. 

"  Now  I  ask  you  whether  any  specimen  of 
female  treachery  equal  to  that  has  ever 
come  within  your  experience,  and  whether 
any  excuse  can  be  made  for  such  con- 
duct? " 

"  As  I  said  before,  it's  like  the  sex,"  said 
the  second  Marine. 

"  Yes,  all  mankind  is  sejuiced  by  woman," 
said  the  third  Marine. 

"  It's  just  my  case  over  again,"  said  the 
first  Marine.  "  After  drawing  me  on  in  that 
way — after  gaining  my  affections  in  that 
treacherous  manner,  by  Jove !  sir,  she  goes 
and  marries  Blubber  !  " 

Well,  it  does  sound  improbable,  certainly 
— very  improbable.  But,  I  said  before  I 
began,  that  I  would  not  guarantee  the  truth 
of  it.  Indeed,  if  you  ask  my  candid  opinion, 
I  don't  think  it  is  true  j  but  yet  the  Marines 
believed  it. 


The  Tools  Great  Men  Work  With. — 
It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workmen,  but  the 
trained  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  man  him- 
self. Indeed  it  is  proverbial  that  the  bad  work- 
man never  yet  had  a  good  tool.  Some  one 
asked  Opie  by  what  wonderful  process  he  mixed 
his  colors.  "  I  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir," 
was  his  reply.  It  is  the  same  with  every  work- 
man who  would  excel.  Ferguson  made  mar- 
vellous things — such  as  his  wooden  clock,  that 
actually  measured  the  hours — by  means  of  a 
common  penknife,  a  tool  in  everybody's  hand, 
but  then  everybody  is  not  a  Ferguson.  A  pan 
of  water  and  two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by 
which  Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat ;  and  a 
prism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  enabled 
Newton  to  unfold  the  composition  of  light  and 
the  origin  of  color.  An  eminent  foreign  savant 
once  called  upon  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  requested 
to  be  shown  over  his  laboratories,  in  which  sci- 
ence had  been  enriched  by  so  many  important 
discoveries,  when  the  doctor  took  him  into  a 
little  study,  and,  pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on 
the  table,  containing  a  few  watch-glasses,  test- 
papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe,  said : 
"  There  is  all  the  laboratory  I  have  !"  Stothard 
learned  the  art  of  combining  colors  by  closely 
studying  butterflies'  wings ;  he  would  often  say 
that  no  one  knew  what  he  owed  to  these  tiny 
insects,  A  burnt  stick  and  a  barn-door  served 
Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  canvas.  Bewick 
first  practised  drawing  on  the  cottage  walls  of 
his  native  village,  which  he  covered  with  his 
sketches  in  chalk  ;  and  Benjamin  West  made  his 
first  brushes  out  of  the  cat's  tail.   Ferguson  laid 


himself  down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a  blanket, 
and  made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
means  of  a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it, 
stretched  between  his  eye  and  the  stars.  Frank- 
lin first  robbed  the  thunder-cloud  of  its  light- 
ning by  means  of  a  kite  made  with  two  cross- 
sticks  and  a  silk  handkerchief.  Watt  made  his 
first  model  of  the  condensing  steam  engine  out 
of  an  old  anatomist's  syringe,  used  to  inject  the 
arteries  previous  to  dissection.  Gifford  worked 
his  first  problem  in  mathematics,  when  a  cob- 
bler's apprentice,  upon  small  scraps  of  leather, 
which  he  beat  smooth  for  the  purpose ;  while 
Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  first  calculated 
eclipses  on  his  plow  handle. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  died  on  the  1st  inst., 
aged  eighty-two.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1802, 
being  the  fifth  wrangler,  in  the  same  year  with 
Dr.  Stanley,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, afterwards  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Lord  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  God- 
frey, late  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  held  various  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  North  wick 
to  the  vicarage  of  Harrow,  which  he  has  held  up 
to-  the  present  time.  The  vicarage  of  Harrow  is 
worth  about  £800  a  year.  All  tlie  shops  in 
Harrow  were  closed  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  vicar.  His  son  is  tb« 
secretary  of  King's  College,  London. 
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.THE   PROLOGUE   IN    HEAVEN. 

FROM  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

Raphael. 

The  sun  sounds  forth  in  fashion  old  among 

His  brother  spheres  the  sempiternal  song 
That  from  the  first  in  cirque  prescribed  has 
rung, 

And  with  a  tread  of  thunder  moves  along ; 
From  his  great  orb  the  angel  world  gain  power, 

As  from  the  influence  of  some  mighty  soul ; 
Inscrutable  as  in  creation's  hour 

Thy  wonders,  Spirit,  everlasting  roll. 

Gdbrid. 

And  swift  as  swiftest  thought,  half  dark  half 
bright, 
Earth's  varied  globe  majestic  rolls  in  sight ; 
Now  lapt  in  splendrous  paradisial  light.. 
Now  plunged  in  awesome  shudder-thronging 
night. 
The  dazzling  oceans,  myriad-waved  and  vast, 
Foam  ever  round  their  rocky  bastion  bars. 
And  rock  and  ocean  crossed  with  flame  and 
blast 
EoU  on  eternal  through  the  countless  stars. 

Michael. 

And  storms  from  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea, 
Roar,  waging  gloomy  battle  mightily, 
Enweaving  round  each  orb  perennially 
Their  airy  anthem's  endless  harmony. 
There  lightning's  flaming  shaft  of  desolation 
Heralds    the    thunder    vapors    sombrous 
way  :— 
But  we,  O  Lord,  await  in  adoration 

The  love-bright  dawn  of  life's  celestial  day. 

Chorus. 

Erom  the  great  sun  th'  angelic  world  gain 
power 
As  from  the  influence  of  some  mighty  soul 
Inscrutable  as  in  creation's  hour 

Thy  wonders.  Spirit,  everlasting  roll. 

Thomas  Ikwin. 
— Dublin  University  Magazine. 


THE    STOCKING. 

By  the  fireside  cosily  seated. 

With  spectacles  riding  her  nose, 
The  lively  old  lady  is  knitting 

A  wonderful  pair  of  hose. 
She  pities  the  shivering  soldier 

Who  is  out  in  the  pelting  storm. 
And  busily  plies  her  needles 

To  keep  him  hearty  and  warm. 

Her  eyes  are  reading  the  embers, 
But  her  heart  is  oif  to  the  war. 

For  she  knows  what  those  brave  fellows 
Are  gallantly  fighting  for. 


Her  fingers  as  well  as  her  fancy 
Are  cheering  them  on  their  way. 

Who  under  the  good  old  banner 
Are  saving  their  country  to-day. 

She  ponders  how  in  her  childhood 

Her  grandmother  used  to  tell 
The  story  of  barefoot  soldiers 

Who  fought  so  long  and  well ; 
And  the  men  of  the  Revolution 

Are  nearer  to  her  than  us, 
And  that,  perhaps,  is  the  reason 

Why  she  is  toiling  thus. 

She  cannot  shoulder  a  musket, 

Nor  ride  with  the  cavalry  crew, 
But  nevertheless  she  is  ready 

To  work  for  the  boys  who  do. 
And  yet  in  official  despatches 

That  come  from  the  army  or  fleet. 
Her  feats  may  have  never  a  notice 

Though  ever  so  mighty  the  feet ! 

So  prithee,  young  owner  of  muscle. 

Or  purse-proud  owner  of  stocks, 
Don't  sneer  at  the  labors  of  woman. 

Or  smile  at  her  bundle  of  socks. 
Her  heart  may  be  larger  and  braver 

Than  his  who  is  tallest  of  all ; 
The  work  of  her  hands  as  important 

As  cash  that  buys  powder  and  ball. 

And  thus  while  her  quiet  performance 

Is  being  recorded  in  rhyme. 
The  tools  in  her  tremulous  fingers 

Are  running  a  race  with  Time. 
Strange  that  four  needles  can  form 

A  perfect  triangular  bound — 
And  equally  strange  that  their  antics 

Result  in  perfecting  "  the  round." 

And  now,  while  beginning  "  to  narrow," 

She  thinks  of  the  Maryland  mud, 
And  wonders  if  ever  the  stocking 

Will  wade  to  the  ankle  in  blood. 
And  now  she  is  "  shaping  the  heel," 

And  now  she  is  ready  "  to  bind," 
And  hopes,  if  the  soldier  is  wounded. 

It  never  will  be  from  behind. 

And  now  she  is  "  raising  the  instep," 

Now  "  narrowing  off"  at  the  toe," 
And  prays  that  this  end  of  the  worsted 

May  ever  be  turned  to  the  foe. 
She  "  gathers  "  the  last  of  the  stitches, 

As  if  a  new  laurel  were  won. 
And  placing  the  ball  in  the  basket 

Announces  the  stocking  as  "  done." 

Ye  men  who  are  fighting  our  battles, 

AM'ay  from  the  comforts  of  life, 
Who  thoughtfully  muse  by  your  camp-fires 

On  sweetheart  or  sister  or  wife. 
Just  think  of  their  elders  a  little. 

And  pray  for  the  grandmothers  too. 
Who,  patiently  sitting  in  corners, 

Are  knitting  the  stockings  for  you. 

— Hartford  Courant. 
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Parker,  1858. 

2.  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.    By 
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We  are  about  to  venture  a  few  suggestions, 
not  on  the  admirable  volumes  which  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  nor  on  any 
particular  work  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant question  of  Modern  Scepticism,  but  on 
one  short  phrase,  which  is  insensibly  steal- 
ing into  general  circulation,  and  which 
seems  to  require  considerable  watchfulness 
and  caution.  They  are  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Physical  Science  and  Inductive 
Logic — not  in  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
them,  and  still  less  dogmatically.  But  the 
phrase  itself  appears  not  only  to  involve  a 
violation  of  the  first  laws  of  accurate  induc- 
tive reasoning,  but  to  be  charged  with  most 
perilous  conclusions  to  Christian  faith,  unless 
it  be  carefully  modified.  This  phrase  is  "  the 
Immutability  of  the  Laws  of  Nature." 

In  the  short  space  to  which  these  sugges- 
tions must  be  confined,  it  is  needless  to 
empty  a  commonplace  book  to  illustrate  the 
bold  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  the 
expression  too  often  drops,  even  from  the 
lips  of  writers  whose  life  and  conduct  em- 
phatically protest  against  the  charge  of  un- 
belief. They  neither  deduce  themselves,  nor 
wish  others  to  deduce,  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  it.  They  would  shudder  at 
the  thought,  that  mere  incaution  in  their 
language  should  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
Christian  belief  of  the  age.  But  incautious 
language  is  the  dry  rot  of  the  world.  The 
historians  and  philosophers  of  physical  sci- 
ence remind  us  in  every  page  of  the  power 
of  words,  mere  words — warn  us  how  they 
necessarily  contain  the  sporules  of  mighty 
principles,  how  they  give  to  those  principles 
wings  to  fly,  and  filaments  to  root  them  in 
the  earth,  and  a  power  of  propagation  able 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  truth  with  the 
most  noxious  weeds,  so  that  when  once  their 
hold  is  taken,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  erad- 
icate them.  The  language  of  Physical  as  of 
Moral  Science  is  its  vehicle,  the  body  with- 
out which  its  mind  cannot  act.  And  our 
present  object  is  to  implore  caution,  only 
caution ;  the  caution  prescribed  and  com- 
manded by  its  own  Logic  of  Induction,  rig- 
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idly  confining  statements  of  facts  to  actual 
experience,  and  refraining  from  any  admix- 
ture with  these  of  assumption,  or  hypothesis, 
in  the  employment  of  one  phrase,  *'  the  Im- 
mutability of  the  Laws  of  Nature." 

Newton  himself  has  set  us  the  example. 
That  great  and  glorious  intellect  has  given 
the  same  warning,  has  supplied  all  the  qual- 
ifications required  to  neutralize  the  fatal 
mischief  involved  in  those  incautious  words 
"  ImmutabOity  of  Nature."  And  we  plead 
for  nothing  else — 

"  Deum  esse  ens  summe  perfectum  con- 
cedunt  omnes.  Entis  autem  summe  perfecti 
Idea  est,  ut  sit  substantia  una,  simplex,  in- 
divisibilis,  viva  et  vivifica,  ubique  semper 
necessario  existens,  summe  intelligens  omnia, 
libere  volens  bona,  voluntate  efiiciens  possi- 
bilia,  efiectibus  nobilioribus  similitudinem 
propriam,  quantum  fieri  potest,  communi- 
cans,  omnia  in  se  continens,  tamquameorum 
principium  et  locus,  omnia  per  prcesentiam 
substantialem  cernens  et  regens,  et  cum 
rebus  omnibus,  secundum  leges  accuratas,  ut 
naturce  totius  fundamentum  et  causa,  con- 
stanter  cooperans,  nisi  uhi  aliter  agere  honum 
est:'  * 

These  are  the  words  of  Newton,  in  the 
seeming  outline  of  his  celebrated  Scholium 
— "  Secundum  leges  accuratas  constanter 
cooperans,  nisi  uhi  aliter  agere  honum  est " 
— God  acting  in  what  is  called  Nature  ac- 
cording to  accurate  and  uniform  laws,  except 
when  it  he  good  for  him  to  act  otherwise. 
This  last  clause  secures  all.  Nothing  else 
is  wanted.  The  words  involve  no  compro- 
mise, sacrifice  no  truth,  pledge  science  to 
nothing  beyond  the  range  of  its  own  prov- 
ince, ofier  no  difficulty.  But  they  eff'ectually 
cut  ofi"  the  train  of  mischief,  which  in  tho 
popular  mind  is  ready  laid  from  the  Immu- 
tability of  Nature  to  practical  Atheism. 
And,  therefore,  we  will  endeavor  at  present 
to  take  that  simple  but  most  perilous  phrase, 
"  the  Immutability  of  the  Laws  of  Nature," 
and  to  place  it  in  the  crucible,  and  under 
the  microscope  of  strict  Inductive  Logic — 
that  Logic  whose  nobleness  and  potency  is 
centred  in  a  rigid  discrimination  of  experi- 
ence from  imagination,  of  external  facts 
from  internal  theories  ;  and  in  a  scrupulous 
integrity  and  accuracy  when  registering  its 
own  observations.  Not  to  exceed,  and  not 
to  fall  short  of  facts  j  not  to  add,  and  not  to 

*  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  p.  154,  vol.  ii. 
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take  away ;  to  state  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  are  the 
grand,  the  vital  maxims  of  Inductive  Sci- 
ence, of  English  Law,  and  let  us  add  of 
Chi-istian  Faith.  If  there  is  insensibly 
stealing  into  circulation  and  acceptance  an 
inaccurate  phrase,  which  tends  to  violate  in 
every  word  this  fundamental  law  of  induc- 
tive logic,  it  surely  should  be  caUed  in  and 
recoined.     This  is  all  we  ask. 

And  we  ask  it  of  those  great  men,  in 
whose  hands  the  empire  of  science  is  now 
vested,  and  who  possess  the  control  over  its 
language.  They  are  not,  like  German  Ra- 
tionalists, little  likely  to  carry  weight  and 
influence  with  an  English  mind.  Their 
authority  and  therefore  their  responsibility 
is  enormous.  In  every  period  of  society 
there  spring  up  classes  of  minds,  besides 
that  class  which  Divine  Providence  has  es- 
pecially appointed  to  teach  and  guide  man- 
kind— prophets  as  well  as  priests.  And  at 
this  day  in  this  country  the  men  who  are  in- 
sensibly rising  up  to  this  elevation  and 
power  are  the  men  of  science.  They  have 
given  to  England  wealth  and  power.  They 
have  wrought  their  miracles  before  our  eyes. 
Those  miracles  have  been,  and  are  at  this 
day  associated,  in  so  many  of  the  noblest 
characters,  with  deep  and  true  religion.  The 
practical,  honest,  truthful  character  of  the 
inductive  intellect  offers  such  an  affinity 
with  the  best  elements  of  the  English  mind. 
We  can  trust  them,  have  faith  in  them. 
Their  witness,  when  it  has  been  given  to 
our  religious  belief,  is  therefore  so  cherished, 
so  precious.  We  owe  to  them  not  merely 
reverence  for  their  intellectual  power,  but 
gratitude  for  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much 
of  something  better  than  mere  enjoyment. 
If  such  a  man  as  Walter  Scott  won  for  him- 
self a  marvellous  affection  and  influence 
merely  by  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of 
our  fancy,  how  much  more  are  thoughtful 
minds  ready  to  concentrate  their  gratitude 
and  confidence  round  the  sources  of  still 
more  healthy,  manly,  and  ennobling  occu- 
pations of  the  mind  ?  We  say  nothing  of 
the  strides  by  which  physical  science  has 
advanced  to  a  recognized  elevation  in  social 
rank,  in  worldly  advantages,  in  education, 
in  wealth ;  nothing  of  the  organization  of 
its  forces,  of  its  established  incorporation, 
and  bodily  appearance  as  it  were  each  year 
in  the  most  influential  centres  of  our  popu- 
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lation  5  or  of  its  association  with  foreign 
alliances.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  states- 
man to  watch  at  every  moment  each  grow- 
ing influence  in  the  body  politic ;  to  aid,  to 
smooth,  to  guide  to  good,  developments 
which  cannot,  and  which  ought  not,  to  be 
smothered,  and  to  ally  them  from  their  very 
earliest  stages  with  all  the  salutary  powers 
in  the  state.  And  so  it  is  in  the  world  of 
thought.  Fear^  suspicion,  jealousy  of  sci- 
ence— would  not  this  become  in  Christianity 
like  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy  of  the  growing 
wealth,  and  spreading  power,  and  quicken- 
ing intellect  of  any  portion  of  his  subjects 
in  the  minds  of  a  political  ruler  ?  Where 
must  it  end,  but  where  all  such  jealousies 
have  ended,  in  futile  attempts  at  repression, 
in  indignant  struggles  for  liberty  and  right, 
in  bitterness  of  alienation  and  hatred,  in 
open  hostility  and  rebellion,  in  final  ruin  to 
the  hand  which  enchained  when  it  ought  to 
have  set  free,  and  suspected  where  it  ought 
to  have  loved  ? 

God  forbid  we  should  live  to  see  the  day 
which  proclaimed  war  between  Christianity 
and  Science — a  civil  war,  a  war  between 
brothers  !  Nature  is  one  hook  of  God,  the 
Bible  is  another:  its  claims  as  such  resting 
on  grounds  independent  of  Science,  and 
unassailable  by  the  evidence  of  Science. 
Tliey  cannot  he  at  variance.  Every  seem- 
ing discrepancy  in  them  must  be  capable  oi 
reconciiiation.  In  every  page  the  Bible 
sends  us  back  to  Nature  to  read  there  its 
mysteries  and  laws,  written  only  in  other 
symbols ;  and  Nature,  when  rightly  read, 
must  lead  us  also  to  the  Bible.  Both  em- 
ploy the  same  instruments  of  the  intellect- 
faith  and  reason  ;  faith  by  which  we  accumu- 
late our  facts  from  testimony,  reason  by 
which  we  deduce  from  those  facts  legitimate 
conclusions.  Both  demand  the  same  rigid 
scrutiny  of  testimony,  the  same  careful  ap- 
plication of  reasoning.  Both  have  their 
creeds — and  creeds  how  wondrously  analo- 
gous !  Both  rest  those  creeds  upon  things 
which  have  been  heard  and  seen.  Both 
link  those  things  with  one  great  First  Cause, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  both 
minister  to  each  other's  wants.  The  closest, 
the  most  affectionate  communion,  mutual 
confidence  and  sympathy,  joy  in  its  spread, 
pride  in  its  triumphs,  ought  to  be  the  feeling 
of  Christianity  to  Physical  Science.  And 
little  more  is  needed  to  cement  this  union, 
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to  heal  all  wounds,  to  soothe  all  heart-burn- 
ings, than  a  strict  and  accurate  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  Inductive  Logic,  the  great 
charter  of  science  itself.  Draw  a  rigid  line 
of  demarcation  between  fact  and  fancy,  ex- 
perience and  theory.  Never  allow  a  theorv' 
of  science  to  trespass  upon  a  fact  of  Scrip- 
ture, nor  a  theory  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  interfere  with  a  proved  fact  of 
Nature.  Wherever  a  difference  arises,  scru- 
tinize its  terms  ;  see  if  it  does  not  emerge 
exclusively  in  the  region  of  theory,  not  ot 
fact ;  in  some  hypothesis,  or  assumption,  or 
inference  of  man,  not  either  in  the  real 
Word,  or  the  real  Work  of  the  Creator ; 
and  we  may  preserve  both  peace  and  free- 
dom. Here  lies  our  hope  and  comfort  even 
in  the  present  uneasiness  and  seeming  es- 
trangement of  Christianity  and  Science. 
And  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  would  ap- 
proach, and  ask  others  to  approach  the 
question — What  modification  is  required  by 
the  strict  laws  of  Inductive  Logic  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  "  immutability  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  so  that  with  this  modification  will 
vanish  all  the  difficulties  of  Science  in  re- 
gard to  the  miracles  of  Christianity  ? 

First,  then,  we  implore  Science  to  weigh 
well,  to  scrutinize  carefully  that  word,  which 
it  so  boldly  uses — law.  It  is  a  metaphor,  a 
figure  of  speech,  a  very  dangerous  quick- 
sand to  discover  under  the  foundations  of 
any  system  of  induction  ;  and  it  involves  a 
false  analogy,  patent  on  the  surface,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  science  itself.  And  on  that 
false  analogy  there  rests  the  whole  objection 
to  a  miracle.  With  our  idea  of  law  are  nat- 
urally associated  the  relations  of  a  moral 
governor  to  a  moral  agent.  The  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  being  deposited  in 
the  mind  of  that  agent,  yet  leaving  him  also 
capable  of  either  obeying  or  disobeying  ; 
while  the  essential  condition  of  this  opera- 
tion is,  that  the  moral  governor  himself 
should  withdraw  as  it  were  from  the  field  of 
action,  and  only  look  on,  or  return  to  award 
the  penalty  or  the  reward,  according  to  the 
conduct.  The  enunciation  of  the  law  once 
for  all,  its  possible  retention  in  the  mind  of 
the  subject,  its  prophetic  character,  pledging 
futurity,  the  withdrawal  of  the  lawgiver,  the 
rigid  and  undeviating  enforcement  of  the 
penalty,  the  incompetency  or  peril  of  any 
subsequent  interference  to  suspend  or  over- 
rule the  law,  all  these  are  necessary  condi- 


tions of  the  moral  government  and  educa- 
tion of  man,  from  which  we  infer  our  idea 
of  law.  Where  is  anything  like  this  to  be 
found,  when  we  substitute  for  the  subjects 
of  the  lawgiver  dead  matter  in  place  of 
moral  agents  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive in  such  a  relation  even  the  enunciation 
of  a  law,  the  proclamation  of  any  prospec- 
tive will,  to  creatures  without  ears  to  hear, 
or  memories  to  retain.  We  do,  indeed,  ob- 
serve certain  sequences  or  conjunctions  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  do  recur 
with  a  certain  regularity.  We  are  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  primary  and  essential 
conditions  of  our  intellect  to  trace  up  such 
conjunctions  to  a  cause,  and  ultimately  to  an 
unseen  cause ;  and  all  our  observations  in- 
cline us  irresistibly  to  attribute  to  that  un- 
seen cause  unity  and  will  and  intellect,  not 
to  speak  of  other  attributes,  just  as  we  as- 
sign certain  human  operations  to  similar 
principles  in  the  human  mind.  But  here  we 
are  stopped.  This  is  all.  These  sequences 
and  conjunctions  and  concomitances  are  ef- 
fected by  the  will  of  the  Creator.  In  the 
words  of  Augustine,  "  Dei  Voluntas  rerum 
natura  est."  We  know  no  more.  All  be- 
yond— all  those  parasitical  associations  of  a 
prospective  rule  laid  down  from  the  begin-  \ 
ning,  of  a  futurity  pledged  for  its  continu- 
ance, of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Creator  from 
his  creation,  leaving  it  to  be  governed  by 
his  laws  and  not  by  his  immediate  will — all 
that  metamorphosis  of  an  actual  regularity 
into  a  pledged  and  promised  immutability, 
and  therefore  all  those  objections  to  miracu- 
lous interposition  drawn  from  the  inconsist- 
ency of  variability  in  moral  laws  with  inva- 
riability in  the  moral  governor,  all  vanish. 
"  Dei  Voluntas  rerum  natura."  The  will  of 
God  is  the  cause  of  nature.  This  is  all  we 
know  J  all  beyond  is  fiction,  imagination, 
motes  which  have  swept  across  the  field  of 
our  telescope,  as  we  watched  the  stars,  and 
which  we  magnified  into  meteors  and  plan- 
ets ;  and  founded  on  them  a  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  a  theory  which  would  banish 
man  from  his  God,  and  God  from  his  own 
world.  Abandon  the  word  law,  and  the 
motes  will  vanish  too  ;  substitute  for  it  only 
such  a  word  as  expresses  a  very  general  re- 
currence of  facts  attributable  to  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  work  is  nearly  accom- 
plished of  reconciling  Christianity  with  Sci- 
ence. 
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But,  after  this,  Science  must  also  re-ex- 
amine its  word  Nature.  Miracles,  it  is  said 
(and  that  word  also  requires  to  be  recast, 
for  this  also  in  theology  has  been  connected 
with  unauthorized  associations),  are  a  viola- 
tion of  nature :  they  are  "  prseter,"  or  "  su- 
per," or  "contra  naturam" — preternatural, 
or  supernatural,  or  contrary  to  nature  ;  and 
the  greatest  minds  of  other  ages  have  been 
employed  in  distinguishing  the  diflterent 
phrases,  and  contending  that  miracles  are 
one  and  not  the  other. 

And  it  is  this  feature  which  makes  them 
a  stumbling-block  to  science.  With  the  fear 
of  this  before  them,  Philosophy,  and  Sci- 
ence, and  Religion  all  seem  to  have  slided 
into  a  protocol  of  peace,  the  terms  of  which 
involve  not  an  harmonious  occupation  and 
culture  of  the  same  territory,  but  a  forcible 
and  not  very  feasible  partition  of  it  between 
them.  And  the  same  dangerous  and  mis- 
taken process  is  even  at  this  day  in  opera- 
tion, whenever  we  meet  with  an  attempt  to 
discriminate  rigidly  the  dominions  of  physi- 
cal science  and  of  Christianity,  leaving  the 
world  of  matter  to  one  power  and  the  world 
of  Scripture  to  the  other,  assigning  reason 
for  the  discovery  of  the  former,  and  faith 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  as  if  faith 
and  reason  were  not  two  organs  of  the  in- 
tellect both  equally  necessary  whether  in 
science  or  religion.  But  certainly  till  we 
know  what  Nature  is,  how  its  precise  mean- 
ing is  circumscribed,  how  fixed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  is  natural,  or  preter- 
natural, or  supernatural,  or  a  violation  of 
and  contradiction  of  the  natural. 

Now  the  domain  of  nature,  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  contains  two  classes  of 
objects,  one  the  material  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, of  which  the  senses  are  cognizant, 
such  as  the  movements  of  the  planets,  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  regular  strati- 
fication of  the  earth,  the  polarization  of  light, 
the  properties  of  the  magnet ;  and  the  other, 
all  that  mysterious  host  of  invisible  forces, 
powers,  principles,  or  causes  which  science 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  human  thought,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  imagine  (only  imagine — it  cannot 
do  more)  and  to  give  them  names — Elec- 
tricity, Gravitation,  Magnetism,  Voltaic 
Electricity,  Caloric,  Vitality,  precisely  as 
Greece  peopled  every  grove,  and  forest,  and 
sea  with  Nymphs  and  Deities.    Both  Pan- 


theons alike  are  creations  of  the  human 
fancy,  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  thought, 
but  of  whose  existence  or  nature  we  know 
nothing  beyond  certain  effects,  which  we 
must  assign  to  some  unseen  cause,  and  for 
which  cause  we  must  invent  a  name.  But 
the  longer  and  more  carefully  we  subject 
them  to  the  test  of  intellect  and  experi- 
ence, the  more  their  multiplicity  is  reduced, 
the  more  the  many-tangled  and  ramifying 
threads  of  forces  are  assimilated  and  simpli- 
fied, the  more  they  tend  to  resolve  them- 
selves directly  into  that  one  cause  into  which 
they  must  ultimately  fall — the  Will  of  God. 
Newton  himself  could  assign  no  other  cause 
for  the  fact  of  gravitation  but  the  Will  of 
God.  A  Faraday  from  day  to  day  is  melt- 
ing down  into  one  the  various  forms  and 
operations  of  what  is  called  the  electric  fluid ; 
and  it  may  be  of  gravitation,  and  of  caloric, 
and  of  chemical  afiinity  ;  and  it  may  be  of 
light  and  of  sound,  all  traceable  perhaps  to 
some  one  primal  fundamental  agency,  radi- 
ating into  myriads  of  phenomena.  But  when 
at  last  that  one  agency  is  ascertained,  to 
what  cause  can  we  ultimately  assign  it  but 
the  Will  of  God  ?  "  Dei  Voluntas  rerum 
natura  est." 

And  now,  then,  if  a  Christian  is  asked 
whether  the  wondrous  facts  which  Chris- 
tianity records,  are  prseternatural,  or  super- 
natural, or  contrary  to  nature,  his  answer  is, 
that  they  are  in  nature,  included  in  nature, 
are  a  part  of  nature  j  unless  nature  mean 
something  else  than  the  world  of  material 
phenomena  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
experience  of  man.  They  form  part  of  the 
record  and  register  of  material  phenomena 
from  which  the  observer  of  nature  deduces 
his  conclusions  as  to  its  operations.  These 
wondrous  facts  are  facts  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  and  transmitted  to  us  by  testimony. 
Supposing  that  testimony  to  be  accepted  as 
the  testimony  of  scientific  experiment  and 
observation  is  accepted,  the  facts  themselves 
—the  external  phenomena — are  as  much  a 
part"  of  nature,  occurrences  observed  in 
nature,  as  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  the 
elevation  of  a  volcanic  island,  or  the  bipar- 
tition  of  Beilah's  comet,  or  the  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  or  a  perturbation  of  Uranus. 
They  would  form  with  every  careful  philo- 
sophical observer  a  necessary,  essential  por- 
tion of  his  observations  and  experience.  He 
would  scrutinize  and  register  them  with  the 
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profoundest  interest.  He  would  be  unable 
to  assign  them  to  any  known  invisible  power 
or  force,  to  any  one  of  the  existing  Pan- 
theon of  scientific  causes  or  principles,  and 
be  would  therefore  suppose  a  new  one,  and 
give  it  a  name.  Call  it,  if  you  will,  the 
miraculous  fluid,  or  miraculism,  or  the 
Thaumaturgic  Power.  Let  us  use  this  term 
— it  will  guard  us  from  some  false  analo- 
gies :  And  he  would  then  proceed  to  trace 
it ;  if  possible  to  resolve  it  into  some  known 
power  already  recognized  and  operating  in 
natm-e,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  this, 
his  intellect  would  be  satisfied.  He  would 
deal  with  this  Thaumaturgic  Power,  pre- 
cisely as  he  deals  with  other  new,  and  strange, 
and  mysterious  agencies,  which  from  time 
to  time  are  imagined  to  exist,  because  new, 
and  strange,  and  mysterious  phenomena 
are  exhibited ;  as  old  astronomers  framed 
epicycles  to  account  for  aberration  in  the 
planets,  and  modern  astronomers,  and  even 
Newton  himself,  prepare  to  imagine  some 
new  law  of  celestial  mechanism,  if  Newton's 
fail  to  explain  a  newly  observed  anomaly  of 
the  moon.  But  he  would  assuredly  remem- 
ber to  include  in  his  examination  the  whole 
history  of  the  agency.  He  would  not  treat 
it  as  one  solitary  fact ;  argue  on  it  as  he 
would  on  a  supposed  miracle  of  Vespasian, 
or  on  one  group  of  phenomena  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbd  Paris,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  presents  a  vast  stratum  of  simi- 
lar and  connected  facts,  stretching  from  the 
first  creation  of  man  at  least  to  the  first  days 
of  Christianity.  He  would  not  compare  or 
confound  these  facts  with  the  rare  capricious 
marvels  of  heathenism,  or  even  with  the 
legendary  tales  of  Romanism,  or  the  alleged 
miracles  of  any  spurious  form  of  Christian- 
ity, seeing  that  the  essential  features  of  the 
Christian  miracles  are  their  connection  with 
prophecy,  with  doctrine,  with  the  creation, 
and  government,  and  development  of  one 
particular  class  and  body  in  mankind -pro- 
fessing at  least  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  one  great  name,  the  name  of  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  and  with  one  true  faith. 
He  would  not  venture  to  exclude  from  his 
consideration  that  question,  which,  whatever 
be  its  difficulty,  or  the  cogency  of  arguments 
built  on  it,  yet  forms  so  vast  a  portion  of 
physical  science, — the  "  cui  bono,"  the  final 
cause.  Still  less  would  he  describe  them  as  , 
strange  occurrences,  sown  broadcast,  as  it 


were,  over  a  certain  zone  of  history,  without 
order,  or  principle,  or  system,  till  he  had 
studied  most  carefully  their  internal  corre- 
spondence within  themselves,  and  their  ex- 
ternal relations  to  the  system  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.  And  least  of  all  would  he 
forget  that  these  material  phenomena,  and 
asserted  personal  interpositions  of  the  Divine 
Creator  in  former  days  are  linked  indissolu- 
bly  to  a  whole  system  of  spiritual  operations 
at  the  present  day,  which,  though  they  can- 
not be  made  known  to  the  eye,  are  yet  at- 
tested by  unimpeachable  testimony,  asserted 
by  every  church  that  is  built,  by  every  Chris- 
tian, who  fulfils  the  conditions  to  which  the 
manifestation  of  that  agency  has  been  prom- 
ised— which  the  man  of  science  himself  can 
test  by  his  own  experience  if  he  choose  ;  and 
if  he  refuse,  he  has  no  more  right  to  deny 
their  existence  than  an  astronomer  to  im- 
pugn the  calculations  of  a  Kepler  without 
taking  the  obvious,  the  simplest  means  to 
ascertain  if  they  be  true.  And  surely,  when 
all  these  facts  were  examined  and  recorded 
(for  he  must  examine  them — they  have  oc- 
curred in  his  own  domain  of  the  material 
world  ;  he  cannot  honestly  close  his  eyes  to 
them,  cannot  put  them  by  as  belonging  to 
another  science,  without  at  least  deciding 
whether  they  existed  or  no,  for  it  must  ex- 
ercise no  little  influence  on  his  own  material 
theories  whether  nature  admits  of  such  vari- 
ations or  no),  then  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  inductive  philosopher  to  frame  some  hy- 
pothesis, by  which  they  may  be  referred  if 
possible  to  some  known  power  already  rec- 
ognized in  nature.  And  such  a  power  al- 
ready recognized  as  the  ultimate  cause  of 
every  fact  is  the  Will  of  the  Creator — "  Dei 
Voluntas  rerum  natura  est."  With  this  hy- 
pothesis all  is  easy,  all  simple.  Even  if 
Christianity  did  not  offer  it.  Inductive  Sci- 
ence would  be  compelled  to  imagine  it,  be- 
cause no  other  hypothesis  could  throw  into 
intelligible  order  the  chaos,  into  which  the 
whole  history  of  Scripture  and  of  man  must 
fall,  if  the  grand  keystone  of  the  dome  be 
taken  out;  namely,  the  personal  and  constant 
interposition  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
on  this  earth  for  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  that  mysterious  body  which  he  calls 
his  Church.  Without  this  all  is  darkness  j 
with  it  light  breaks  in,  and  floods  every  part 
of  the  system,  by  that  which  Dr.  Whewell 
ingeniously  terms  the  "  consilience  of  indue- 
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tion,"  when  explanation  radiates  from  one 
hj'pothesis  to  every  problem  in  the  circle  of 
observation.  * 

Let  us  pause  a  moment.  We  are  asking 
Science  to  weigh  well  its  use  of  the  word 
Nature,  when  it  speaks  of  Nature  as  immu- 
table, and  at  least  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  miracles  are  no  part  of  Nature.  And 
yet  the  material  phenomena  are  facts  within 
the  range  of  Nature,  whatever  be  their 
cause ;  and  their  cause  is  within  the  range 
of  Nature,  for  the  human  agent  or  minister 
is  a  part  of  Nature ;  and  the  Will  of  the 
Creator,  which  gives  to  him  the  thauma- 
turgic  power,  is  the  same  will  to  which  must 
ultimately  be  traced  every  effect  in  Nature, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly.  And  it  is 
only  an  arbitrary  unproved  hypothesis,  that 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature  the 
Divine  Will  acts  only  indirectly,  and  not  di- 
rectly, precisely  as  in  the  case  of  miracles. 
How  can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Divine  Will  in 
the  daily  course  of  things,  and  its  extraordi- 
nary in  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  that 
the  latter  shall  be  unnatural,  the  former  nat- 
ural, the  latter  incredible  while  the  former 
are  certainties?  Not  by  the  character  of 
the  phenomena,  for  they  are  singularly  nat- 
ural. They  are  for  the  most  part  repetitions 
on  a  vaster  scale,  or  under  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances, or  with  prophetical  anticipa- 
tions, or  with  moral  coincidences,  which 
often  constitute  the  miracle,  and  connect  the 
phenomena  with  the  Divine  and  Omnipotent 
agent — repetitions  of  phenomena  which  are 
strictly  and  confessedly  natural.  It  is  not 
as  if  some  capricious  and  alien  hand  should 
be  dashed  down  suddenly  upon  the  keys  of 
some  wondrous  instrument  of  music,  and 
break  it  into  horrid  discords  j  but  as  if  some 
well-known  master-touch,  in  reverence  as  it 
were  and  love  for  its  own  great  work,  were 
sweeping  #ver  the  keys,  now  waking  one 
and  now  another,  but  calling  forth  at  every 
touch  from  every  familiar  chord  deeper 
tones  and  more  thrilling  harmonies  than  ever 
we  had  heard  before,  and  such  as  none  but 
the  one  master  and  maker's  hand  could  ever 
evoke.  The  miracles  of  Christianity  are  re- 
lated to  the  ordinary  facts  of  Natm-e  not  as 
monstrous  anomalies,  but  as  grander  devel- 
opments. They  stand  to  them  as  during 
the  progress  of  Creation  each  higher  devel- 
*  "  Novum  Organum  Renov.,"  p.  88. 


oped  organism  stood  to  ths  lower,  the  mol- 
lusk  to  the  infusoria,  the  radiated  species  to 
the  mollusk,  the  vertebrate  to  the  radiated, 
man  to  the  vertebrate,  and  as  the  glorified 
body  of  man  hereafter  will  stand  to  his  pres- 
ent frame.  They  are  so  natural,  that  they 
are  represented  by  the  schools  of  Paulus  and 
Strauss  as  common  occurrences  exaggerated 
into  miracles  by  ignorance  or  romance. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  one  which  cannot  find 
its  germ,  as  it  were,  and  embryo  in  some  ac- 
knowledged fact  of  so-called  Nature,  as  Au- 
gustine often  warns  us.  Stars  have  appeared 
and  vanished,  as  well  as  the  one  which 
rested  over  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem.  Life, 
by  one  continuous  marvel,  is  multiplying 
itself  each  day  in  herb,  and  tree,  and  ani- 
mated being,  till  not  the  power  is  exhausted, 
but  the  occasion  ceases.  The  magazines  of 
Nature  are  to  this  day  charged  in  Egypt 
with  curses,  which- Moses  brought  forth  only 
in  more  awful  forms.  The  voice  of  man  is 
ruling  the  world,  and  the  hand  and  touch  of 
man  are  healing  its  infirmities,  now  as  when 
our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  by  his  will  now 
as  then,  and  only  by  his  will.  What  then  is 
the  difference  ?  How  can  one  be  natural, 
the  other  a  violation  of  Nature?  Except 
that  in  the  miracle  the  secret  will  of  the 
Omnipotent  Creator  breaks  forth  to  view 
and  startles  our  dulness  with  its  power,  like 
the  flash  which  reveals  the  electricity.  Are 
the  silent  and  latent  courses  of  that  mysteri- 
ous fluid  (if  fluid  indeed  it  be)  natural,  while 
its  revelation  in  the  lightning  is  unnatural  ? 
K  a  Sovereign,  directing  the  movements  of 
a  mighty  host  by  secret  telegrams  every 
minute,  or  concealed  under  a  disguise,  should 
on  occasions,  for  some  wise  consistent  ob- 
ject, appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
give  the  word  of  command  himself,  would 
this  startle  the  soldier  ?  Would  he  call  it 
an  anomaly  ?  Would  he,  because  it  was  un- 
usual, hesitate  to  believe  ?  Still  more,  would 
he  dare  to  disobey  ?    Would  it  be  safe  ? 

Surely,  surely,  we  may  ask  of  Science  to 
draw  for  us  the  line  distinctly  between  the 
natural  and  the  non-natural,  if  the  distinc- 
tion is  to  stamp  miracles  as  incredible.  Is 
it  rarity  ?  But  the  blossoming  of  an  aloe  is 
rare,  and  the  re-appearance  of  a  comet.  Is 
it  the  want  of  repetition  ?  For  repetition, 
almost  a  single  repetition,  admits  the  most 
strange,  the  most  marvellous  powers  amongst 
the  agencies  of  Nature  to  a  seat  in  its  Pan- 
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theon.  Let  one  star  disappear  from  the 
skies,  and  the  portent  thrills  the  mind  with 
terror  ;  but  let  another  and  another  vanish, 
as  astronomers  now  avouch,  and  familiarity 
breeds  indifference  even  to  the  extinction  of 
a  world  !  "  Consuetudine  vilescunt."  It  is 
only  ignorant  instinct  which  thus  invests 
novelty  with  wonder.  The  real  miracles  of 
the  universe,  to  the  true  philosopher,  are  not 
the  solitary  phenomena,  but  the  continued 
and  sustained  repetition  of  them.  And  yet 
even  repetition — repetition  seemingly  incom- 
patible with  the  very  nature  and. object  of 
miracles — has  been  in  the  Christian  scheme 
so  vouchsafed  to  them,  as  to  make  them  in 
this  sense  natural.  For  Scepticism  has  to 
account  not  merely  for  one  or  two  occasional 
seeming  interpositions  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  but  for  a  systematic,  con- 
nected, periodic  re-appearance  of  such  inter- 
positions in  a  certain  zone  of  man's  history. 
It  must  annihilate  the  whole  series,  explode 
the  whole  as  falsehood,  or  it  has  gained  noth- 
ing. It  must  be  prepared  to  extinguish  the 
whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  fic- 
tion— a  romance — because  that  history  can- 
not be  disentangled  from  miracles.  The 
miraculous  is  the  vital  spirit,  which  holds 
together  that  whole  organic  frame.  Disen- 
gage from  it  the  miraculous,  by  the  process 
of  a  Paulus  or  a  Strauss,  or  by  any  other 
paradox  of  the  fanatical  credulity  of  rational- 
izing unbelief,  and  the  fabric  falls  into  dust. 
The  history  is  left  a  dead  and  hollow  shell 
of  moral  monstrosities,  more  incredible  than 
the  most  capricious  interferences  with  the 
world  of  matter — monstrosities  which  would 
go  far  to  disprove  the  very  being  of  a  God ! 

More  than  this,  Science  must  deny  and 
eliminate  from  the  world  now  lying  around 
it  a  Thaumaturgic  Agency,  a  Spiritual  pres- 
ence and  constant  interposition  of  the  same 
Divine  hand  in  the  mental  and  spiritual 
world  at  least,  which  is  solemnly  attested 
by  the  Christian  Church;  and  with  the 
elimination  of  which  the  same  effect  must 
follow,  as  with  the  extraction  of  the  miracu- 
lous from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church  tum- 
bles at  once  into  a  chaos  of  unintelligible 
monstrosities. 

But  natural  occurrences,  it  is  said,  we  can 
prophesy :  it  is  by  the  power  of  prophecy 
that  we  reduce  the  nutations,  and  eccentric- 
ities, and  deflections  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
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to  natural  laws,  when  the  movements  and 
places  of  those  bodies  correspond  with  our 
calculations.  Are  the  Christian  miracles  un- 
connected with  prophecy  ?  Are  they  not  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  prophecy  (as  Dean 
Lyall  has  most  wisely  insisted),  that  any  at- 
tempt to  dissever  the  connection  is  almost 
fatal?  Study  the  moral  laws  which  have 
regulated  their  appearance  hitherto,  and 
would  they  not  lead  us  to  anticipate — might 
it  not  be  prophesied — that  only  at  certain 
epochs  and  under  certain  conditions,  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  entering  on  cer- 
tain points  in  its  orbit,  would  it  be  likely  to 
see  showering  around  it  those  meteoric  rev- 
elations of  the  unseen  operations  of  the  Most 
High? 

But  natural  effects,  you  say,  are  repro- 
ducible by  human  agency.  Was  that  new 
star  which  appeared  to  Hipparchus — was 
the  one  seen  by  Tycho  Brahe — was  the  one 
observed  by  Kepler — a  natural  or  a  miracu- 
lous phenomenon  ?  Yet  human  agency  can- 
not reproduce  it. 

But  those,  at  least,  are  reproducible  which 
lie  within  the  field  of  human  action.  Are 
arithmetical  prodigies,  early  musical  devel- 
opment, extraordinary  height  of  stature,  nat- 
ural or  unnatural  ?   Can  we  reproduce  these  ? 

But  in  natural  phenomena  means,  you  ar- 
gue, are  employed  ;  in  miracles  none.  How 
do  we  know  ?  What  are  means  ?  Sift  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word — all  the  meaning 
which  inductive  science  authorizes.  They 
are  interposing  conditions  without  which  or- 
dinarily the  will  of  the  Divine  Creator,  for 
some  wise  purpose  (it  may.be  to  make  his 
operations  more  intelligible  to  man,  and 
probably  not  less  to  angels)  does  not  oper- 
ate. They  possess  no  power  in  themselves. 
They  have  no  inherent  essential  operation 
apart  from  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  Cre- 
ator (if  so  we  may  dare  to  speak)  has  loaded, 
and  encumbered,  and  fettered  with  them  his 
operations  for  some  wise  purpose.  But  they 
must  be  (except  for  that  wise  purpose)  su- 
perfluous. 

What  parent,  what  instructor  has  not  often 
so  prescribed  restrictions  to  his  own  will,  in 
order  to  develop  the  intellect,  and  industry, 
and  energy  of  his  child,  in  accomplishing 
through  pre-ordained  means  what  his  own 
word  could  at  once  have  brought  to  pass  ? 
This  world  may  be  the  nursery  of  man,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  means  of  Nature  only 
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the  toys,  by  which  an  Almighty  Parent  is 
exercising  the  creative  faculties  of  his  child. 
And  the  interposition  of  the  means  in 
Nature  only  multiplies  the  ultimate  miracle 
— the  omnipotence  and  interposition  of  the 
Divine  Will.  Which  involves  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  and  wisdom,  to  move  this 
stone  a  few  feet  with  your  own  hand,  or  to 
contrive  that  a  hundred  men  should  be 
brought  together  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  to  move  it  there,  inch  by  inch,  by 
complicated  machinery  through  a  series  of 
centuries  ?  To  any  truly  philosophic  mind,  to 
any  one  who  realizes  the  idea  of  an  Omnip- 
otent Deity,  the  natural  and  the  so-called 
preternatural  must  change  places.  The  mir- 
acle, the  instantaneous  fulfilment  of  the  will 
of  God,  is  natural ;  the  subjection  of  that 
will  to  the  employment  of  means  is  most 
preternatural,  most  incredible,  unless  we  take 
into  our  account  the  moral  education  of  moral 
agents.  With  that,  both  the  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  means,  and  the  occasional  aban- 
donment of  means,  both  fall  alike  harmoni- 
ously into  one  grand  scheme  of  Nature.  We 
might  have  asked.  Were  miracles  wrought 
without  means  ?  Does  there  not  repeatedly 
recur  in  the  Scripture  miracles  an  elaborate 
employment  of  means,  arbitrary  means  in- 
deed, not  reducible  under  the  common  means 
of  Nature,  as  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  the  stafi" 
of  Elisha,  and  the  fish  which  brought  the 
tribute-money,  and  the  raven  which  fed  the 
prophet,  and  the  wind  which  dried  up  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  salt  which  healed  the  wa- 
ters, and  even  the  voice  and  the  touch  which 
cleansed  the  leper,  and  raised  the  dead  ?  All 
these  are  seeming  means  ;  and,  perhaps  to 
human  comprehension,  it  might  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  cause  to  produce  an  effect  with- 
out the  seeming  intervention  of  a  medium. 
Even  Cuvier  could  not  resist  the  imagination 
of  a  "  vortex  "  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life.  Even  Newton  at  one  time  dreamed  of 
"  a  subtle  sether."  But  when  the  attempt  is 
made,  as  by  Schleiermacher  and  those  who 
belong  to  that  school  of  thought,  to  imagine 
the  secret  employment  of  other  unknown 
means,  stored  up  as  it  were  in  the  magazines 
of  Nature,  and  known  only  to  superior  agents, 
the  answer  is  that  Scripture  says  nothing  of 
the  kind.  And  he  who  would  maintain  the 
cause  of  Scripture,  must  not  presume  to  in- 
vent for  the  purpose  an  arbitrary  hypothe- 
sis, which  Scripture  does  not  warrant.    It  is 
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a  very  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  think 
of  helping  Scripture,  of  making  it  more  prob- 
able than  God  has  made  it.  But  more  than 
this,  when  once  it  is  seen  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  creation  of  man  is,  as  declared  in 
Scripture,  the  end  of  creation,  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  the  fact  of  miracles  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  such  a  creation,  so  the  non- 
employment  of  the  ordinary  means  of  Nature 
— the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  Divine  Will 
— as  if  in  independence  of  means,  is  a  most 
important  condition  of  the  miracle.  But  of 
this  we  are  not  treating  now. 

No,  the  one  grand  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  operations  of  so-called  Nature,  is  the 
personal  and  sensible  interposition  of  the 
Supreme  Creator,  evidencing  to  man  his  su- 
premacy over  Nature,  and  his  providential 
care  of  man  by  such  manifestations  of  direct 
power  as  none  but  the  Supreme  Creator 
could  possess.  This  is  the  fact  which  Sci- 
ence must  be  prepared  to  refute,  and  Chris- 
tianity to  maintain.  All  the  other  questions 
of  the  natural,  or  the  unnatural,  or  prseter- 
natural,  or  supernatural,  may  be  set  aside  as 
superfluous  speculations.  Nature  is  that 
course  of  operations  in  the  world  before  us, 
in  which  the  Divine  Will  is  working  continu- 
ously and  perpetually,  but  to  us  secretly,  and 
as  Science  will  assert  uniformly,  immutably. 
Besides  that  is  another  course  very  deeply 
entwined  with  it,  in  which  the  hand  and  the 
presence  of  God  are  made  known  to  us  by  a 
distinct  series  of  rare  and  extraordinary  op- 
erations. Yet  they  both  make  up  one  whole, 
are  both  as  much  parts  of  one  consistent  and 
harmonious  system  as  the  grand  ellipses  of 
the  moon  and  its  occasional  nutations  and 
deflections  are  portions  of  one  predetermined 
orbit. 

And  still  there  is  a  third  word  in  that 
phrase,  the  Immutability  of  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, which  the  accuracy  of  Inductive  Sci- 
ence will  compel  it  to  proscribe.  Unchanged 
is  one  4hing — ^unchangeable  another.'  Un- 
changeable implies  impossibility ;  and  im- 
possibilities are  of  various  kinds.  First,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  should  not  equal  the  square  of  the  two 
sides.  This  is  a  mathematical  impossibility, 
depending,  when  thoroughly  analyzed,  upon 
a  law  of  our  reason,  that  we  cannot  believe 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  impossible  that « to  kill  a  man 
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without  cause  should  be  a  virtuous  act.  This 
is  a  moral  impossibility.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
moral  nature  that  we  cannot  dissever  from 
such  an  act  the  idea  of  evil.  Thirdly,  it  is 
impossible  that  an  infant  should  move  its 
finger  when  a  giant  grasps  it  firm.  This  is 
a  physical  impossibility.  "We  find  powers 
and  forces  in  the  world  subordinated  in  de- 
grees and  classes,  and  the  inferior  never  pre- 
vails over  the  superior.  But  the  concomi- 
tances, or  sequences,  or  causes  and  efiects  of 
nature,  are  not  connected  together  by  our 
experience  in  any  such  way  as  to  involve  in 
an  alteration  of  them  any  one  of  these  three 
impossibilities.  Prior  to  experience  no  an- 
ticipation could  prophesy  that  matter  would 
attract  matter  inversely  according  to  the 
square  of  the  distance — in  other  words,  the 
fact  of  gravitation  ;  or  that  molecules  of  mat- 
ter would  possess  double  polarity ;  or  that 
arsenic  would  produce  death,  or  that  wood 
would  float  upon  water.  The  predicate  in 
these  proj)Ositions  of  what  are  called  natural 
laws,  is  not  included  originally  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  case  of  mathematical  truths, 
nor  is  it  connected  universally  with  it  by  the 
instinctive  intuition  of  our  own  hearts,  as  in 
moral  truths.  And,  therefore,  the  only  im- 
possibility which  remains  is  physical.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  mere  man  by  his  word  to  re- 
move a  mountain.  Why  ?  Because  a  power 
superior  to  his  own  has  fixed  that  mountain  to 
its  base,  has  limited  the  muscular  force  of 
man,  has  conditioned  its  exercise,  has  arrayed 
forces  in  antagonism  to  his  will  which  he  can- 
not by  his  own  nature  overpower.  But  these 
limits,  these  conditions,  these  antagonizing 
forces  were  fixed  by  one  Supreme  Will,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  superior.  There  can 
be  nothing  impossible  to  God  within  the 
range  of  his  own  creation.  Remember  that 
the  Thaumaturgic  Power,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity bears  witness,  is  asserted  to  be  wielded 
by  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  God  himself 
the  Maker  of  the  world,  whether  directly  by 
his  own  voice,  or  indirectly  by  his  ministers 
acting  in  his  name.  K  indeed,  as  various 
forms  of  Gnosticism  imagined,  this  Creation 
was  the  work  of  a  subordinate  being,  then 
miracles  might  be  impossible,  because  the 
Sovereign  Will,  which  fixed  the  operation  of 
nature,  might  refuse  permission  for  a  change. 
But  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
hypothesis.  The  Thaumaturgic  Agent  (if  so 
we  may  dare  to  speak,  that  the  argument 


may  be  kept  within  the  domain  of  science), 
that  great  and  awful  agent  in  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  is  no  less  tlfen  the  Supreme  God, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  essentially  and  nec- 
essarily connected  with  the  last  of  Revela- 
tions :  the  first  clause  of  the  Creed  with  the 
last. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  the  axiom  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  immutable  must  be  re- 
duced at  least  to  the  statement,  that  the 
course  of  this  world  within  human  experi- 
ence has  not  been  changed.  Experience 
might  prove  that  it  is  unchanged.  But  be- 
tween this  and  the  impossibility  of  change 
there  is  g,  wide  gulf,  and  you  cannot  bridge 
it  over.  The  strict  laws  of  inductive  philos- 
ophy will  not  permit  it.  You  must  confine 
yourself  to  "  unchanged  :  "  and  all  human 
experience,  you  assert,  witnesses  to  this  fact. 
Look,  you  say,  to  the  eye  of  that  trilobite, 
and  recognize  that,  in  the  a^ons  upon  seons 
which  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  light 
acted  as  it  acts  now.  Examine  the  syphon 
in  the  shell  of  that  buried  nautilus,  and  deny, 
if  you  can,  that  specific  gravity  was  at  that 
day  what  it  is  now.  Observe  those  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter:  do  they  not  move  according 
to  the  same  proportions  by  which  this  stone 
drops  from  my  hand  to  the  earth  ?  Exhume 
the  astronomical  records  of  China  and  of 
Egypt,  of  Arabia  and  India :  do  not  even 
the  PjTamids  seem  to  attest  that  Sirius,  when 
the  Pyramids  were  founded,  "  was  watch- 
ing," as  he  watches  now,  "  in  his  watch-tower 
in  the  skies  : "  that  stars  rose  and  set,  and 
comets  came  and  went  with  a  fixity  and  cer- 
tainty, which  gives  to  the  eye  that  sweeps 
the  heavens  a  prophet-power  ? 

Now  what  is  the  basis  of  these  boasts  ? 
Experience.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience ?  Testimony — ^human  testimony. 
Deny  the  validity  of  testimony  ;  impugn  its 
veracity ;  count  up  with  Hume  *  all  its  weak- 
nesses J  all  the  perturbations,  and  aberra- 
tions, and  nutations,  and  parallaxes,  and  re- 
fractions, and  inaccuracies  of  observation, 
and  defects  in  the  instrument  which  it  em- 
ploys. Show  that,  when  it  is  employed  upon 
the  grand  and  mysterious  phenomena  of  sci- 
ence, it  is  tempted  to  inaccuracy  by  "the 
pleasing  emotions  of  surprise  and  wonder." 
Describe  how  ignorant  men  on  those  sub- 
*  Essays,,  sect.  10, 
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jects  "  have  not  judgment  to  canvass  the 
evidence  ;  "  how  there  are  opposing  theo- 
ries, and  discrepant  witnesses,  and  not  sel- 
dom violent  or  quarrelsome  disputants  ;  how 
the  wise  "  lend  a  very  academic  ear  to  any 
report  which  gratifies  the  pride  or  passion 
of  the  reporter ;  "  how  the  "  avidum  genus 
auricularum  receive  greedily  what  promotes 
admiration  ;  "  how  observation  after  obser- 
vation in  astronomy  has  required  correc- 
tions ;  how  false  reports  are  daily  circulated 
of  discoveries  in  science,  not  to  speak  of  ab- 
surd hypotheses,  and  unauthorized  assump- 
tions, which  have  been  mixed  up  with  them 
and  have  disguised  them ;  and  that  experi- 
ments are  most  difficult  to  verify ;  that  the 
past  it  is  impossible  to  retrace.  For  relig- 
ion in  Hume's  Essay  substitute  science  ;  and 
then  with  Hume  conclude  that  testimony  is 
not  admissible  in  science.  What  becomes 
of  your  experience  ?  AVhere  are  all  its  treas- 
ured stores  of  knowledge  ?  Turned  at  once, 
like  the  sorcerer's  gold,  to  useless  dross  ! 

What,  if  an  ingenious  mockery  should 
offer  you  "  Scientific  Doubts  "  on  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  Encke's  comet,  or  the  existence 
of  the  mammoth  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  as  it 
has  ofiered  Historic  Doubts  on  the  existence 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?  Would  you  not 
rejoice  in  the  sarcasm?  Would  you  not 
adopt  and  parade  the  triumph  over  the  folly, 
which  repudiates  testimony,  because  testi- 
mony often  errs  ?  Would  you  not  urge  that 
belief  in  testimony  is  the  prehensile  power 
by  which  science  collects  its  food  ?  Para- 
lyze it,  and  science  perishes,  life  perishes, 
man  perishes,  all  perishes.  The  belief  even 
in  moral  principles,  even  in  mathematical 
truths,  must  perish ;  because,  whatever  in- 
capacity there  maybe  in  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  disbelieve  those  truths,  he  cannot 
assume  the  universality  of  the  truths  with- 
out assuming  the  universality  of  that  inca- 
pacity in  other  minds  :  and  this  he  can  only 
learn  by  testimony. 

Even  in  that  wondrous  Science,  which 
most  nearly  approaches  to  the  necessity  of 
mathematical  truth,  because  it  deals  so  pe- 
culiarly with  the  most  simple  phenomena  of 
space  and  time,  number  and  motion, — even 
in  astronomy,  w^hich,  more  than  any  other 
science,  has  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man 
the  universality  of  the  laws  of  matter,  what 
is  its  chief  fundamental  occupation,  but  a 
guess-work  elimination  of  known,  avowed, 
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inevitable  "  errors  "  ?  Errors  in  instru- 
ments, errors  in  observation,  errors  in  calcu- 
lation, errors  in  reports  ?  You  possess  meth- 
ods for  their  correction ;  the  method  of 
curves,  the  method  of  means,  the  method 
of  least  squares,  the  method  of  residues.* 
"  You  employ  large  masses  of  observation, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  result  increases  with 
the  multitude  of  observations."  f  You  be- 
lieve that  "  the  efiect  of  law  operating  in- 
cessantly and  steadily,  makes  itself  more 
and  more  felt,  as  we  give  it  a  longer  range  ; 
while  the  efiect  of  accident  followed  out  in 
the  same  manner  is  to  annihilate  itself,  and 
to  disappear  altogether  from  the  result."  J 
But  this  is  not  certainty,  not  science.  It  is 
only  probability.  It  is  the  very  art  of  the 
practical  astronomer  to  deal  with  the  neces- 
sary errors  of  the  instruments  which  he  em- 
ploys as  witnesses  to  inform  him  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens ;  "  so  to  combine 
his  observations,  so  to  choose  his  opportuni- 
ties, and  so  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the 
causes  which  may  produce  instrumental  de- 
rangement, and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  material  of  each  instrument 
he  possesses,  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
misled  by  their  errors,  but  to  extract  from 
their  indications,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that 
is  true  and  reject  all  that  is  erroneous."  § 
And  thus  from  a  mass  of  certainly  errone- 
ous observations  he  attains  to  an  almost 
miraculous  power  of  prophecy.  But,  after 
all,  his  calculations  can  be  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  correctness.  Apply  the  same  kind 
of  logic,  the  same  doctrine  of  chances,  to 
correct  the  testimony  on  which  we  rest  the 
miracles  of  Christianity.  Correct  it,  check 
it,  balance  it,  suspect  it,  if  you  will,  of  errors, 
for  they  come  to  us  through  human  observa- 
tion and  human  transmittors ;  but  do  not  re- 
ject its  substance  in  a  mass,  because  testi- 
mony is  liable  to  error. 

But  then  remember  the  admission  of  this 
testimony  precludes  you  any  longer  from  as- 
serting that  these  thaumaturgic  operations 
are  contrary  to  experience.  What  if  a  geol- 
ogist asserted  that  remains  of  entrochi  and 
ammonites  were  never  found  in  a  particular 
quarry,  that  their  existence  was  impossible, 
because  he  himself  could  not  perceive  them  ? 

*  Whewell,  "Nov.  Org.  Renov.,"  chap,  vii.,  p. 
203. 
t  Nov.  Org.,  p.  213.  t  Nov.  Org.,  p.  214. 

§  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  p.  77. 
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What  if  all  the  villagers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood insisted  that  they  had  been  found  in  a 
particular  stratum  now  worked  out ;  showed 
their  remains,  pointed  to  casts  of  them  in 
the  foundations  of  their  houses,  showed  by 
a  multitude  of  records  that  the  belief  in 
their  existence  had  always  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood,  produced  old  legends  of  St. 
^  Cuthbert's  beads  and  St.  Hilda's  snakes  to 
confirm  their  story:  would  that  geologist 
persist  in  asserting  that  their  existence  was 
contrary  to  experience  ?  To  whose  experi- 
ence ?  His  own.  But  is  his  own  experience 
the  measure  of  truth  ?  Will  any  scientific 
mind  trust  one  single  voice  in  such  a  state- 
ment ?  "  I,  an  individual,  never  have  seen 
it,  therefore  it  never  has  existed  ;  therefore 
those  who  assert  its  existence  are  dupes  or 
liars ;  therefore  it  never  can  exist."  Will 
this  language  be  tolerated  ?  Yet  this  must 
be  the  language  of  Science  if  it  proclaims 
miracles  to  be  contrary  to  experience. 

Once  more,  pause  upon  the  fallacy  of  that 
phrase,  "  Contrary  to  experience."  That 
contrariety,  according  to  a  strict  Inductive 
Logic,  could  only  be  produced  by  a  mass 
of  testimony  denying  as  eye-witnesses,  what 
the  witnesses  of  the  Scripture  miracles  af- 
firm. Produce  it  if  you  can.  We  were  on 
the  spot,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  cure  was  said  to  have  been  effected,  but 
we  witness  that  it  was  not.  The  mountain 
was  said  to  have  burnt  with  fire,  but  we  stood 
beneath  and  saw  nothing.  A  story  got 
abroad  that  the  army  marched  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  but  we  ourselves  saw  it 
take  a  circuit  upon  dry  ground.  Produce 
testimony  like  this  against  a  miracle — 
against  all  the  miracles  of  Scripture  which 
are  capable  of  human  attestation ;  and  you 
may  say  that  those  miracles  are  contrary  to 
experience.  And  you  will  weigh  the  con- 
tending testimony  as  such  contradictions  are 
weighed  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  But  have 
you  anything  of  the  kind — anything  approx- 
imating to  it — anything  which  even  pretends 
to  it  ?  How  can  you  dare  to  afiirm  that  these 
miracles  were  contrary  to  experience  ?  We 
are  told  by  competent  witnesses  that  a  man- 
of-war  lay  at  anchor  yesterday  at  the  mouth 
of  yonder  harbor.  We  look  there  to-day 
and  see  nothing ;  and  shall  we  charge  the 
reporters  of  the  fact  with  being  dupes  or 
impostors  ?  We  stand  amidst  the  ruins  of 
an  earthquake,  but  the  earth  has  ceased  to 
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quake ;  shall  we  declare  the  earthquake  a  lie  ? 
Is  this  the  logic  of  science  ?  Is  this  the  in- 
ductive method  by  which  such  triumphs  are 
to  be  wrought  in  this  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
When  first  the  ornithorynchus  was  heard  of, 
was  this  the  mode  in  which  physiologists  re- 
ceived the  news  ?  When  the  dodo,  or  the 
dinornis,  was  first  announced,  was  the  idea 
at  once  exploded  upon  the  ground  that  none 
had  been  seen  in  our  own  farmyards,  or 
moors,  or  preserves?  When  those  "unex- 
pected and  unexampled  peculiarities  in  the 
orbits  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  "  were  re- 
ported, *  those  appearances  "  contrary  to  the 
unbroken  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary 
system,"  those  "  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic,"  that  "retrograde  motion,"  those 
"  circular  orbits,"  would  the  great  intellect 
of  a  Herschel  or  a  Newton  refuse  to  exam- 
ine the  evidence,  and  declare  that  the  fact 
could  not  be  true,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  experience?  What  was  that  admirable 
characteristic  of  the  immortal  Kepler,  but 
"that  he  never  allowed  the  labor  he  had 
spent  upon  any  conjecture  to  produce  any 
reluctance  in  abandoning  the  hypothesis,  as 
soon  as  he  had  evidence  of  its  inaccu- 
racy ?  "  t  What  was  that  most  touching 
proof  of  Newton's  intellectual  grandeur, 
but  that  he  surrendered  his  magnificent  hy- 
pothesis of  universal  gravitation  to  a  re- 
ported difierence  of  three  feet  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  moon  ?  "  And  so,"  in  the 
simple,  touching  language  of  his  biography, 
"  he  laid  aside  at  that  time  any  further 
thought  of  this  matter."  J 

Already,  then,  under  the  test  of  a  strict 
logic,  the  axiom  of  the  Immutability  of 
Nature  has  shrunk  and  shrivelled  up  to  a 
very  difierent  statement, — That  no  thauma- 
turgic  power  of  the  Supreme  Creator  is  op- 
erating at  present  within  our  own  experi- 
ence. But  even  this  must  be  qualified. 
Christianity  absolutely  denies  it.  Christian- 
ity most  positively  and  peremptorily  asserts 
as  its  very  essence,  that  at  this  day,  this 
hour,  all  around  us,  there  is  moving  upon 
the  souls  of  Christians  the  same  Spiritual 
Power  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters — calling  a  new  spiritual  creation  into 

*  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  chap,  x.,  p. 
338. 

t  Whewell's  Philosophy  of  Inductive  Science, 
part  2,  p.  81. 

J  Whewell's  History  of  Inductive  Science,  bk.  7, 
chap,  ii.,  p.  7. 
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being,  watching  over  its  infant  movements, 
nursing  it,  providing  for  it,  guiding  it,  lis- 
tening to  it,  holding  converse  with  it. 
Every  page  of  the  New  Testament  utters 
this  promise.  Enter  into  any  village  church, 
follow  carefully  the  whole  range  of  its  ordi- 
nances ;  ask  the  Prayer-Book  the  meaning 
of  the  font,  the  meaning  of  the  communion- 
table, listen  to  the  prayers,  listen  to  the 
preacher,  if  he  delivers  his  message  faith- 
fully as  he  received  it.  Is  not  the  whole  full 
of  a  most  solemn  and  awful  annunciation  of 
a  constant,  personal,  minute,  providential 
interposition  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  in  the  daily  and  hourly  works  and 
acts  of  the  men  of  the  present  generation, 
no  less  than  in  the  days  before  the  flood — 
say  rather  infinitely  more  ?  The  hand  of 
God  is,  indeed,  concealed ;  his  eye  is  seen 
only  by  the  human  heart  on  which  it  looks  ; 
the  motions  within  the  mind  cannot  be  laid 
bare  to  an  eye  of  sense,  like  the  movements 
of  the  planets.  But  there  are  multitudes 
of  voices — the  voices  which  have  tried 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  are  the  condition  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  ready  to  attest  the  fact.  Go  to 
that  bed  of  sickness,  watch  by  that  patient 
suflering,  that  peaceful  blessedness,  that 
softened  agony,  that  joyful  death ;  inquire 
of  that  altered  character  who  sinned  once, 
but  now  sins  no  more.  These  are  the  sub- 
iects  of  the  Divine  Thaumaturgy  of  this  day. 
They  are  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the 
dead,  whom  it  is  healing  and  raising  into 
life  in  a  mode,  whatever  it  be,  which  defies 
all  human  imitation ;  working  miracles  at 
this  day,  certainly  in  the  world  of  spirits  ; 
it  may  be  in  the  world  of  matter,  for  in  that 
deep  mystery  of  the  union  between  soul  and 
body  who  can  dare  to  say  what  may  be  ma- 
terial and  what  spiritual  ?  And  if  you  will 
not  listen  to  their  witness,  at  least  make  the 
experiment  within  yourself.  Fulfil  those 
duties  yourself,  and  you  can  prove  the  mira- 
cle yourself,  as  you  may  prove  a  law  of 
chemistry,  which  Faraday  has  announced,  by 
an  experiment  in  your  own  laboratory.  It 
may  take  time.  But  it  is  a  very  important 
experiment  to  the  man  of  science  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  cause  of  science.  If  you  re- 
fuse, if  you  neglect,  deal  at  least  with  the 
testimony  to  the  fact  as  you  deal  with  any 
report  of  a  scientfic  observer.  Qualify  your 
universal  negation  of  a  Thaumaturgic  Power, 


speak  of  the  Thaumaturgic  operation  of  the 
Supreme  Creator  at  this  day,  by  allowing 
that  there  is  a  vast  body  of  testimony  to  the 
fact — testimony  of  the  most  solemn  kind 
confirming  itself  as  by  most  solemn  oath — 
against  which  you  have  nothing  to  allege, 
but  that  you  do  not  choose  to  believe  it; 
and  that  the  opportunity  is  ofi'ered  you  of 
verifying  the  fact  by  your  own  experiment, 
but  still  you  do  not  choose  to  take  the 
trouble. 

And  thus  the  Immutability  of  Nature 
dwindles  down  one  step  farther — that  our 
human  experience  of  this  day  exhibits  the 
fact  of  the  material  world  as  acting  uni- 
formly without  any  interposition  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  its  arrangements,  but  that  still  there 
is  an  overwhelming  body  of  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  such  an  interposition  at  this  day 
in  the  spiritual  world,  against  which  we  have 
nothing  to  produce. 

But  if  God  be  interposing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  human  soul  now  at  this  day  sub- 
sequent to  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
Nature,  is  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  he 
may  have  interposed  also  in  the  material 
world — interposed  at  other  times  for  a  spir- 
itual object  in  connection  with  th^  grovvth 
and  guidance  of  this  new  spiritual  creation, 
which  he  is  now  engaged  in  developing? 
Are  not  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds  es- 
sentially united,  interlaced  ? 

And  yet  touch  the  statement  once  more, 
and  see  how  it  shrinks  up.  Your  experi- 
ence ?  What  is  your  experience  ?  There 
stands  an  enormous  city,  with  myriads  of 
palaces,  labyrinths  of  vaults,  millions  oi 
halls  crowded  with  multitudes  of  objects  be- 
yond the  possibility  even  of  conception. 
You  declare  to  us  that  since  the  day  of  its 
founder  no  hand  has  ever  interposed  to  shift 
one  object  from  its  place  ;  that  all,  down  to 
the  atom  of  dust  which  lies  upon  the  ground, 
remains  unmoved ;  no  foot,  no  hand,  has  in- 
terposed. Of  this  you  have  had  experience. 
You  have  penetrated  two  or  three  streets, 
entered  half  a  dozen  closets,  peeped  here 
and  there  into  a  vault  which  branched  forth 
into  thousands  of  secret  passages.  At  one 
point  you  were  stopped  by  a  chasm  disclos- 
ing unfathomable  depths ;  at  another  por- 
tals, and  colonnades,  and  cloisters,  and  gal- 
leries stretched  before  the  eye  into  darkness, 
but  every  access  was  barred  j  at  another, 
vast  hanging  stairs  above  you  climbed  up  to 
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tower  upon  tower,  but  the  stairs  you  could  ; 
not  reach.  The  only  lights  you  bore  in  your  i 
hand  were  dim  and  wavering.  At  every 
step,  as  you  compared  the  position  of  a 
few  objects  with  the  plan  in  your  hand,  there 
appeared  undeniable  traces  of  alteration, 
something  new,  something  unaccounted  for. 
But  in  some  few  instances  you  detected  that 
the  anomaly  was  a  mistake  of  your  own  eyes, 
or  your  own  imagination.  After  a  few  hours' 
search  you  were  quite  satisfied ;  and  you 
come  out  to  us  with  the  unhesitating  dec- 
laration that  in  no  street,  or  chamber,  or 
passage,  or  vault  of  that  boundless  city  has 
a  single  object  changed  its  place  from  the 
day  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  founder. 
Is  not  this  the  real  amount  of  the  experience 
of  science  to  the  facts  and  operations  of 
nature. 

Is  it  necessary  to  empty  a  commonplace 
book  of  humble,  yet  ennobling,  confessions 
of  human  ignorance  on  all  those  profounder 
questions  involved  in  the  theory  of  causa- 
tion, and  therefore  in  the  consideration  of 
miracles  ? 

"  We  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
anything  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves 
are  affected,  certainly  we  know  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  sensation  is  propagated 
or  the  mind  ultimately  influenced.*  .  .  . 
Even  in  a  common  act  of  perception,  the 
determined  relations  established  between  the 
sensation  and  the  idea  in  the  mind  have  no 
actual  resemblance.  How  this  consent  which 
is  so  precise  and  constant  is  established  can 
neither  be  explained  by  anatomy,  nor  by 
physiology,  nor  by  any  mode  of  physical  in- 
quiry whatever,  f.  .  .  "What  the  first  im- 
pulse to  motion  is,  we  do  not  know,  nor  how 
the  mind  is  related  to  the  body.  J  ...  Is 
heat  really  matter,  a  subtle  matter  capable 
of  difi'using  itself  in  bodies,  or  anything 
more  than  a  motion,  vibration,  or  rotation 
excited  among  their  particles  ?  All  the  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  up  to  the 
present  time  have  not  availed  to  set  the 
question  at  rest.  §  .  .  .  And  probably 
the  more  secret  operations  of  nature  may 
forever  remain  so  shrouded  from  human 
penetration,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say 
m  any  one  instance  that  we  have  reached  the 
goal,  ascertained  the  very  first  in  the  series 
of  second  causes,  and  drawn  the  exact  line 
between  the  subordinate  operations  of  mat- 
ter and  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Infinite 

*  Bell's  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  p.  212. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  208.  J  Ibid.,  255. 

^  "  Account  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org.,  p.  14. 


Spirit.  *  .  .  .  We  are  still  ignorant,  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  causes  of  the  various  oper- 
ations of  Nature,  after  ages  of  laborious 
and  scientific  investigation.  Nor  will  the 
philosopher  profess  to  have  ascertained  with 
regard  to  any  one  series  of  these  causes,  or 
successive  events  and  changes,  that  he  has, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  at  length 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  series,  that 
he  has  laid  his  finger  on  the  ultimate  link  in 
the  whole  chain  which  is  held  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  and  that  he  has  traced  the 
identical  point  at  which  these  second  causes 
merge  and  are  lost  in  the  secret  agency  of 
the  great  first  cause  of  all — if  indeed  it  be 
not  more  proper  to  consider  all  second  causes 
as  nothing  more  than  so  many  constant  ac- 
tions of  the  Deity,  regulated  by  his  own 
laws,  t  •  •  •  All  organic  structures,  even  the 
most  minute,  present  exceedingly  compli- 
cated arrangements,  and  prolonged  succes- 
sion of  phenomena  so  varied,  and  so  anom- 
alous, as  to  be  utterly  irreducible  to  the 
known  laws  which  govern  inanimate  mat- 
ter. J  ...  Of  the  planetary  system  which 
includes  the  earth,  our  knowledge  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  mathematical  laws 
that  compose  it.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  fraction 
of  an  inch  or  of  a  second,  everything  be- 
longing to  space  and  time  is  inappreciable 
by  our  senses  ;  yet  beyond  these  limits  we 
know  that  myriads  of  portions  of  space  and 
of  time  must  exist,  too  vast  or  too  minute 
to  be  referred  to  our  imperfect  standards.  § 
.  .  .  In  the  phenomena  of  tasting  and 
smelling,  the  whole  is  involved  in  mystery 
from  beginning  to  end.  ||  .  .  .  How  water  is 
composed  of  gaseous  elements  we  are  una- 
ble to  explain,  or  even  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  union  or  its  result.  ^  .  .  . 
What  becomes  of  the  two  electric  and  two 
magnetic  energies  in  the  original  molecules 
of  matter,  when  in  a  state  ofequilibrium?** 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  force  of 
gravitation  and  the  polarizing  forces? ft 
.*.  .  The  chemical  properties  of  light,  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  are  by  no  means  well 
understood.  JJ  .  .  .  The  phenomena  of 
chemistry  are  so  extraordinary,  and  often  so 
unexpected,  that  little  in  general  can  be 
predicated  of  them  beyond  what  is  actually 
known.  §§  .  .  .  And  in  the  unavoidable  im- 
perfection of  all  chemical  processes  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  approach  within  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  precision."  |||| 

*  "  Account  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org.,"  p.  7. 

t  Ibib.,  p.  3. 

X  Roget,  *'  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  p.  8. 

§  Prout,  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  1st  ed.  p.  5. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  8.  %  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  40.  It  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

U  Ibid.,  p.  49.  §§  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

nil  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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Is  it  necessary  to  multiply  such  avowals 
from  the  greatest  intellects  which  ennoble 
science,  even  at  this  day,  when  science  has 
discovered  so  much  ? 

But  why  speak  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
science  ?  Look  upon  that  ocean  dashing 
upon  yon  bank  of  shingle.  The  position  of 
every  pebble  in  that  bank,  the  motion  of 
every  drop  of"  water  in  that  ocean,  the  im- 
pulse on  it  of  every  breath,  the  formation  of 
every  air-bubble  in  that  spray  and  foam,. is 
as  much  a  fact,  involving  a  cause  and  .an 
effect,  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  up- 
heaving of  a  continent  by  an  earthquake. 
Tell  us  the  cause  of  each.  Attest  by  your 
experience  that  none  but  natural  causes — 
causes  with  which  we  are  familiar — have 
wrought  any  one  of  these  effects.  Prove  to 
us  that  no  hand,  but  what  you  call  the  hand 
of  Nature — as  if  the  hand  of  Nature  were 
anything  but  the  will  of  God — has  inter- 
posed, or  is  interposing  at  this  moment,  in 
those  millions  upon  millions  of  phenomena 
which,  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet,  you 
see  evolving  every  moment  before  your  eyes. 
Will  you  dare  to  do  so  ?  And  will  you  then 
dare  to  assert  that  experimental  Induction 
is  your  ground  for  asserting  the  universal 
immutability  of  nature  ? 

Once  more.  What  is  the  age  of  this  In- 
ductive Science,  the  length  of  your  experi- 
ence ?  Is  not  every  branch  of  physical  Sci- 
ence, by  its  own  confession,  in  its  infancy ; 
only  just  emerging  from  the  legendary,  fab- 
ulous, mythological  fogs  of  human  dreams 
as  opposed  to  the  clear  daylight  of  experi- 
ence ?  Can  you  even  venture  to  carry  back 
your  register  of  facts  as  far  as  Francis  Ba- 
con ?  Are  you  not  beginning  to  doubt  even 
the  Inductive  Soundness  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  ?  Is  Sir  Charles  Lyell  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  our  past  Geological  Records  ? 
Is  not  the  terminology  of  science  a  new 
coinage  of  this  day  ;  showing  how  new  are 
the  discoveries  ?  Can  you  even  safely  in- 
clude as  a  portion  of  human  experience  the 
astronomical  observations  of  the  ancients  ? 
Have  not  some  on  which  you  reckoned  as 
facts,  and  calculated  from  them  the  antiquity 
of  man,  been  proved  to  be  retrospective 
guesses — not  witnessed  phenomena?  The 
experience  of  a  few  short  years — is  this  to 
be  put  forward  as  the  universal  experience 
of  the  world — is  this  the  experience  on  which 
you  rest  ? 


No,  you  will  reply ;  not  experience  of  this 
kind ;  not  that  which  only  asserts  of  a  whole 
number  what  has  already  been  proved  of 
each  unit  separately;  not  that  by  which  from 
a  vast  multitude  of  occurrences  roughly  ex- 
amined and  generally  stated  we  rather  guess 
than  argue  that  others  like  them  will  occur ; 
the  experience  on  which  we  rest  is  the  strict 
and  careful  experience  of  inductive  logic, 
in  which  one  single  experiment  accurately 
tested  and  repeated  enables  us  to  spring  at 
once  to  an  universal  conclusion  by  means  of 
the  simple  axiom  that  "  similar  causes  pro- 
duce similar  effects." 

Undoubtedly  Inductive  Science  does  not 
require  any  great  multiplication  of  instances 
to  give  validity  to  such  conclusions.  No 
multiplication  it  can  make,  however  vast, 
could  really  justify  them.  If  it  multiply  ex- 
periments, this  is  done,  not  to  strengthen 
the  inference  to  universality,  but  to  test  the 
one  experiment,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we 
have  accurately  and  precisely  ascertained  the 
real  cause,  the  real  circumstances  under 
which  the  phenomenon  called  the  effect  will 
follow.  And  the  wonderful  skill  of  a  Fara- 
day is  shown  in  so  constructing  his  experi- 
ments, by  excluding  heterogeneous  and  su- 
perfluous ingredients,  as  to  insulate  and 
enucleate  the  circumstances  with  the  utmost 
precision.  Upon  what,  then,  does  the  whole 
validity  of  Inductive  Science  rest  ?  Upon 
two  things  :  first,  the  exact  enumeration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  cause  and  effect ; 
and  secondly,  the  authority  of  that  axiom, 
drawn  not  from  the  outward  world  by  hu- 
man experience,  but  from  the  inner  world  of 
our  own  mind,  that  "  similar  causes  will  al- 
ways produce  similar  efiects."  K  either  of 
these  fail,  the  cogency  of  scientific  induc- 
tion, though  left  still  perfectly  adequate  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  reduced  after  all 
from  strict  certainty  to  moral  probability. 
It  cannot  present  any  impassable  barrier  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  miracles. 

And  now  let  us  ask  of  Science,  if  it  can 
prove  in  any  one  case,  even  where  it  has 
penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  that  it  has  succeeded  in  a  precise 
and  demonstrable  ascertainment  of  a  cause, 
or  of  an  effect  ?  Is  it  possible  for  it  by  any 
analysis,  by  any  minuteness  of  microscopic 
research,  by  any  ingenuity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  experiments,  by  any  simplification  of 
their  conditions,  so  to  insulate  and  abstract 
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the  conditions  which  constitute  the  cause,  so 
to  strip  off  the  accidents  and  circumstances 
of  the  process,  so  to  clear  the  supposed  effect 
from  any  communication  with  other  extra- 
neous influences,  as  to  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion that  a  precisely  similar  cause  has  ever 
produced  a  precisely  similar  effect  ?  We  are 
as  satisfied,  as  Science  can  be,  with  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  the  inductive  principle. 
No  one  will  hesitate  to  employ  it ;  it  is  ade- 
quate for  all  practical  purposes ;  it  is  our 
only  guide,  our  only  hope  in  extending  our 
range  of  sight,  and  deepening  and  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  our  knowledge. 
Induction  is  the  key  of  nature.  No  one  of 
common  sense  will  disparage  it ;  no  sensible 
man  would  think  of  disputing  its  practical 
sufficiency,  or  of  setting  limits  to  its  accu- 
racy, if  he  were  not  compelled  to  bring  its 
pretensions  to  strict  examination,  and  to  fix 
the  rightful  limits  of  those  pretensions  by  the 
frightful  consequences  which  ensue,  if  they 
are  pushed  beyond  them.  And  yet  we  as- 
sert that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
Science  to  prove  that,  in  any  single  case, 
even  in  astronomical  observations,  the  most 
insulated,  the  most  clear  from  all  extraneous 
and  unknown  conditions,  a  precisely  similar 
cause  has  ever  produced  a  precisely  similar 
effect.  A  stone  we  observe  falls  to  the 
ground  with  a  certain  calculated  velocity. 
Even  this  calculation  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  so  precise  as  to  fix  it  to  mathematical 
demonstration.  No  observation  of  matter 
through  our  imperfect  senses  can  be  such. 
And  the  greatest  astronomers  themselves 
have  been  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  some  slight  error  in  the  present  statement 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  in  order  to  account 
for  certain  newly  observed  phenomena  in 
the  movements  of  the  heavens.  As  all 
movements  and  changes  in  nature  must  be 
truced  by  us  to  some  external  cause  (this 
is  a  real  law  of  our  intellect  which  cannot 
be  given  up),  we  assume  such  a  cause  to 
exist,  as  an  unknown  quantity,  and  with  it 
the  force  of  gravitation.  But  what  it  is,  we 
do  not  profess  to  know.  Whether  it  be  the 
immediate  will  of  the  Divine  Creator,  at 
every  moment  acting  upon  every  particle  of 
his  creation,  or  some  mysterious  result  of 
his  will  declared  once  for  all  at  the  com- 
moTicement  of  the  world,  and  acting,  we 
know  not  how,  upon  unconscious  and  insen- 
tient matter ;  or  some  intermediate  power, 
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like  that  of  electricity  or  magnetism,  giving 
polarity  and  attraction  to  the  original  mole- 
cules of  matter,  Science  does  not  even  pro- 
fess to  decide. 

But  supposing  such  a  power  to  exist,  and 
to  act  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
material  universe,  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
be  found  to  move  in  certain  elliptical  orbits, 
to  be  subject  to  certain  perturbations,  to  ap- 
pear and  re-appear  at  certain  places  at  pre- 
dicted times.  And  as  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine with  our  imperfect  instruments,  with 
our  interrupted  observations,  with  our  cal- 
culations worked  up  on  the  very  assumption 
that  they  are  in  themselves  subject  to  con- 
stant error,  and  can  only  present  an  approx- 
imation to  strict  truth,  we  find  that  our 
predictions  are  verified.  The  stars  do  to  a 
wonderful  extent  move,  and  appear  as  if  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  power  which  draws  a 
stone  to  the  ground.  Even  then  we  are 
compelled  to  assume,  for  we  cannot  prove, 
two  other  conditions  of  their  motions : 
First,  that  bodies  originally  propelled 
through  space  at  a  certain  velocity  will  pre- 
serve that  velocity,  and  move  in  a  straight 
line  forever,  unless  deflected  bv  some  exter- 
nal  influence.  And  secondly,  that  there  is, 
or  is  not,  an  atmospheric  medium,  through 
which  they  move,  and  which  may  or  may 
not,  according  to  our  theories,  affect  their 
motions.  Surely,  our  ignorance  on  this  fact 
alone — the  existence  of  an  atmospheric  me- 
dium— must  show  us  that  we  cannot  yet 
possess  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  astronomical  phenomena,  so  as  to  say 
precisely  that  they  are  assignable  beyond  a 
doubt  to  this  cause  or  to  that.  Newton 
himself  was  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
abandon  his  theory.  It  was  the  noblest  of 
his  noble  qualities  that  he  rigidly  and  sternly 
bowed  down  his  hypothesis  to  facts.*  And  if, 
then,  even  in  the  simplest  phenomena  which 
present  to  us  causes  and  effects  under  the 
most  abstract  conditions  of  magnitude  and 
number,  time  and  space,  it  is  so  impossible 
for  us  to  do  more  than  suspect  and  imagine 
that  a  similar  cause  produces  a  similar  effect ; 

*  When  Bradley  and  others  had  observed  a  cer- 
tain nutation  of  the  earth  which  they  could  not  ac- 
count for,  and  were  thinking  it  destroyed  entirely 
the  Newtonian  system,  they  were  under  the  great- 
est difficulty  how  to  break  it  to  Sir  Isaac,  and  so 
proceeded  to  do  so  "  by  degrees  in  the  softest  man- 
ner." What  was  his  only  answer? — "  It  may  be 
so:  there  is  no  arguing  against  facts  and  experi- 
ments."—See  Rigaud's  "  Life  of  Bradley,"  p.  62. 
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rather  to  divine,  and  augur,  to  guess,  and 
hope  in  faith,  and  not  by  reason  ;  and  as- 
sume, with  a  strong  moral  probability, 
rather  than  prove  logically,  that  it  is  so ; 
how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  more  complicated  con- 
structions and  untraceable  combinations  of 
elements,  influences,  and  conditions  in  other 
sciences ! 

Science  must  forgive  the  seeming  over- 
refinement,  the  unreasonable  scrupulosity  of 
such  scrutinies  into  its  grandest  assertions. 
There  is  no  thought  of  disputing  the  New- 
tonian system,  of  slighting  astronomical  dis- 
coveries, of  impugning  their  accuracy  as  suf- 
ficient for  all  practical  purposes,  and  as 
exhibiting  the  noblest  examples  and  proud- 
est triumphs  of  the  human  intellect.  Only 
let  the  immutability  and  universality  of  the 
agencies  of  nature  be  reduced  to  the  real 
limits  fixed  by  actual  experience  (when  all 
difiiculty  in  the  admission  of  miracles  will 
cease),  and  maintain  them  as  you  like.  It 
is  only  when  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
science  would  drive  the  presence  of  the  Di- 
vine Creator  from  his  own  creation,  that  an- 
other science  besides  that  of  matter  must 
defend  its  own.  It  would  be  but  a  misera- 
ble bargain  to  purchase  the  discovery  of  a 
universe  of  Neptunes  by  the  banishment  of 
man  from  his  God. 

But  then  Science  will  turn  to  that  axiom 
upon  which,  after  all,  the  cogency  of  induc- 
tion must  rest.  From  the  human  mind,  not 
from  outward  experience,  as  Dr.  "Whewell  so 
wisely  reiterates,  we  must  derive  the  idea 
that  "  similar  causes  will  produce  similar  ef- 
fects." Our  belief  in  the  universality  and 
immutability  of  the  operations  of  nature  must 
rest  ultimately  upon  this  internal  instinct. 
Trace  that  belief,  with  Hume,  to  custom  ;  or 
with  others  to  association  ;  or  with  others  to 
a  separate  principle  in  the  human  mind ;  call 
it  the  generalizing  principle,  or  the  inductive 
principle :  whatever  account  we  give  of  it, 
this  only,  and  not  experience,  can  be  our  au- 
thority for  assuming  the  continuity  and  sta- 
bility of  nature.  And  if  it  be  a  law  of  mind, 
a  law  like  our  moral  principles,  so  stamped 
upon  our  being  as  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  rev- 
elation from  God,  then  upon  our  faith  in  the 
veracity  of  God,  upon  our  conviction  that  he 
would  never  engrave  inefiaceably  and  unal- 
terably upon  the  tables  of  our  hearts  and 
souls  anything  but  truths  (in  one  word,  after 


all,  upon  faith,  and  not  on  proof),  we  may 
found  our  science  of  induction.  But  is  it  so 
stamped  by  God  ?  Is  it  more  than  an  in- 
stinct, a  tendency,  an  impulse,  requiring, 
like  so  many  other  tendencies  of  our  nature, 
to  be  narrowly  watched,  balanced,  and  cor- 
rected by  opposite  tendencies  ?  All  our  sins 
and  vices  may  be  traced  up  to  tendencies  and 
principles,  all  implanted  in  our  being  by  na- 
ture, but  not,  therefore,  to  be  blindly  fol- 
lowed without  control  or  qualification.  Are 
we  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  principle  to  decide  this  question  ?  Are 
there  not  obvious  marks,  which  class  it  rather 
with  our  instincts  than  with  our  reason — 
with  imperfect  impulses  of  our  compound 
nature,  rather  than  with  absolute  revelations 
from  God  ?  We  can  break  its  links.  We 
cannot  believe  gratitude  to  be  a  sin,  or  false- 
hood meritorious  j  but  we  can  imagine  and 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  world,  where  all 
the  combinations  of  nature  may  be  totally 
difierent  from  our  present  experience.  The 
connection  between  death  and  the  swallow- 
ing of  arsenic  is  of  a  totally  difierent  kind 
from  that  between  injustice  and  the  punish- 
able character  of  injustice.  No  one  would 
affirm  of  moral  truths,  as  Science  affirms  of 
material  causes  and  efiects,  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  rests  wholly  upon  experience. 
That  the  principle  has  been  so  little  stud- 
ied, is  so  little  understood,  would  suffice  to 
warn  us  against  asserting  at  once  its  Divine 
authority  and  sanction  for  the  universal  im- 
mutability of  Nature.  It  would  seem  partly 
to  be  a  result  of  the  mechanical  association 
of  ideas,  by  which  the  mind  spontaneously 
and  unconsciously  recalls  and  suggests  com- 
binations once  observed,  forming  thus  our 
memory,  our  habits,  our  character,  our 
pleasures,  our  imagination,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  practical  reasoning.  But 
every  step  we  take  in  life  compels  us  to  keep 
this  associating  tendency  under  the  strict- 
est control,  to  regard  it  as  a  hundred  other 
tendencies  in  our  nature  necessary  to  exist- 
ence— valuable  as  a  prompter — but  never  to 
be  trusted  without  the  check  of  a  rigid  ex- 
perience. Or  it  may  be  also,  and  probably 
is,  only  an  operation  of  that  so-called  unific 
principle,  which  is  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial law  of  our  intellect,  by  which  we  are 
impelled  to  reduce  all  that  we  sec  and  hear 
to  unity — to  reduce  disorder  to  a  plan, 
anomalies  to  regularity,  chance  coincidences 
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to  system,  phenomena  to  generalization, 
varieties  to  classification,  everything  to 
unity.  And  this  also  is  an  universal  princi- 
ple in  human  nature  more  or  less  vigorously 
developed,  and  implanted  by  the  hand  of 
man's  Creator.  But  indulge  this  also  blindly 
and  without  self-control,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  What  has  been  the  history  of  science, 
not  to  speak  of  the  world  of  morals,  and  the 
world  of  art,  or  the  oscillations  of  political 
society,  or  the  perversions  of  religious  truth 
— what  has  been  the  history  of  Science  her- 
self but  one  series  of  warnings  and  protests 
against  the  aberration  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, when  surrendered  to  the  uncontrolled 
extravagance  of  this  its  fundamental  law  ? 
Theory  rising  upon  theory  to  crumble  one 
upon  the  other  into  dust,  partial  inductions, 
hasty,  narrow-minded  views,  fanciful  specu- 
lations substituted  for  facts,  half-truths, 
crude  hypotheses,  all  the  varied  monstrous 
forms  of  intellectual  idolatry  which  Bacon 
has  denounced.  Has  not  the  history  of 
science  been  an  inheritance  and  propa- 
gation of  these  miseries  flowing  from  a  rash, 
unqualified  surrender  of  the  human  reason 
to  its  so-called  unific  principle  uncontrolled 
by  experience — that  is  by  belief  in  testi- 
mony, that  is  by  faith  ?  Is  it  not  the  per- 
fection of  the  scientific  reason,  while  it  pos- 
sesses this  unific  principle  in  the  highest 
vigor,  unwearied  in  its  analysis  of  phenom- 
ena, stubborn  in  its  demand  for  satisfaction, 
fertile  in  conceptions  of  new  hypotheses  to 
satisfy  its  craving  for  analogy  and  unity  in 
all  which  it  perceives,  yet  still  to  listen  do- 
cilely and  submissively  to  every  new  anom- 
aly and  marvel  which  due  testimony  brings 
before  it,  even  though  in  Brewster's  words 
of  wisdom  "  it  may  put  our  own  views  to  the 
torture ;  "  *  and  to  hold  both  theory  and 
facts  suspended  together  in  the  mind,  until 
either  is  certainly  disproved,  or  the  anomaly 
is  resolved  into  the  law  ? 

Is  there  a  single  principle  or  movement  in 
the  human  mind,  which  is  not  provided,  as 
it  were,  with  its  fly-wheel  to  regulate  it  ? 
And  is  not  faith  or  belief  in  testimony  the 
fly-wheel  to  the  unific  tendency,  which,  with- 
out it,  must  at  every  moment  sacrifice  expe- 
rience to  theory,  reality  to  fancy,  truth  to 
falsehood,  science  to  speculation  ? 

There  is,  then,  no  internal  authority  for 
the  Divine  infallibility  of  the  great  princi- 
*  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 


pie  of  induction  that  similar  causes  produce 
similar  efltecls,  such  as  to  erect  it  into  a  nec- 
essary axiom.  It  requires  at  every  step  to 
be  kept  in  check  by  experience,  by  faith  in 
testimony. 

And  Science  also  must  remember  the  nec- 
essary conditions  of  its  employment.  And 
these  conditions  alone  preclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  applying  any  argument  whatever  of 
Inductive  Science  to  the  case  of  miracles. 
They  strike  Science  dumb.  TJie  cases  must 
be  precisely  similar ;  with  any  new  ingredi- 
ent or  altered  feature  the  reasoning  is  lost. 

First,  then,  in  a  progressive  scheme  such 
as  Creation  is  allowed  to  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  argue  absolutely  from  any  one  portion  of 
it  to  another,  because  the  difi'erent  places, 
which  the  two  portions  '■occupy  in  the  scale 
or  chain  present  an  essential  difference. 
The  absence  of  miracles  at  one  period  can- 
not be  applied  to  infer  their  absence  in  an- 
other, any  more  than  the  absence  of  white 
hairs  in  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  and 
the  adult,  would  render  the  fact  incredible 
in  a  man  of  eighty.  The  two  cases  are  not 
the  same,  they  never  can  be  the  same. 

Secondly,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  warned  us 
already,  if  we  are  to  argue  by  analogy  for 
the  exclusion  of  miracles  from  the  whole  of 
a  created  system,  we  must  have  before  us 
a  previous  instance  of  another  whole  crea- 
tion with  which  to  compare  it.  Where  is 
the  other  creation  precisely  similar  to  this  in 
which  we  live,  from  which  we  know  by  expe- 
rience that  miracles  have  been  excluded  ? 

And,  thirdly,  even  if  we  did  possess  such 
a  previous  instance,  may  it  not  be  true  that 
no  argument  of  analogy  could  be  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  a  mere  negation — that 
we  can  no  more  build  up  an  inductive  rea- 
soning upon  a  non-experience  than  a  syllo- 
gism upon  negative  premises  ? 

It  is  something  to  have  advanced  thus  far 
— to  have  seen  that  legitimate  inductive  sci- 
ence has  absolutely  no  experience — no  in- 
duction with  which  to  encounter  miracles. 
But,  before  we  close,  let  us  advance  one 
step  farther.  Has  it  not  a  vast  amount  of 
experience  to  confirm  them  ?  Would  not  the 
true  inductive  philosopher,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  whole  range  of  nature,  alive 
to  the  snares  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
honestly  observant  of  facts,  even  expect 
them — even  prophesy  them  ?  What  is  his 
stumbling-block  ?    It  is  his  assumption — his 
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arbitrary  assumption — of  the  idea  of  unity 
as  the  formula  of  creation.  It  is  the  sup- 
posed strict,  absolute  unity  of  the  creation, 
of  its  Creator,  and  of  his  laws,  which  is  the 
principle,  from  which  flows  the  dread  of 
miracles,  of  anything  which  disturbs  the 
seeming  uniformity  and  permanence  of  the 
creation.  But  does  creation,  does  experi- 
ence present  to  us  this  principle  alone  as  the 
type  on  which  it  has  been  moulded  ?  With 
unity  is  combined  essentially  and  insepara- 
bly at  every  step  the  very  opposite  principle 
of  multitude.  Those  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  years  which  geology  claims  for  its 
seons,  those  unimaginable  depths  of  aether, 
before  which  we  can  only  count  by  millions, 
till  calculation  fails — what  are  these,  what 
are  duration  and'  extension  in  themselves, 
but  ideas,  not  of  unity  alone,  but  of  unity 
held  in  combination  with  infinite  multitude  ? 

More  than  this,  there  is  an  absolute,  dis- 
crete multitude  meeting  us  at  every  turn, 
forced  upon  us — intruded  on  us — as  if  to 
warn  us  at  every  step  against  the  seduction 
of  mere  unity.  That  biune  polarity  in  ele- 
mentary atoms — that  numerical  combina- 
tion of  their  groups — those  organized  infu- 
soria— that  streak  of  light  in  the  heavens 
resolving  itself  into  myriads  of  orbs — ^those 
millions  upon  millions  of  organic  life,  which 
the  sea,  the  grass,  the  very  rocks  compel  us 
to  acknowledge — that  feathered  dust  on  the 
insect's  wing — ^those  thousand  lenses  in  a 
single  eye — those  thousand  fibres  in  one 
hair — those  thousand  plates  on  a  single  scale 
of  shell — those  thousand  cells  in  the  skin's 
tissue — ^that  countless  unfathomable  sheath- 
ing of  germ  within  germ,  embryo  within  em- 
bryo, in  the  wombs  of  life — that  infinite  di- 
vision and  subdivision  of  the  molecules  of 
matter,  vanishing  at  last  into  mathematical 
points — surely,  surely,  a  theory  of  simple 
unity  cannot  solve  the  mysteries  of  a  crea- 
tion, in  which  its  very  opposite  principle  is 
also  so  legibly  and  universally  revealed. 

More  than  this,  there  is  variety — variety 
so  varied,  and  yet  so  combined  with  unity 
of  type,  that  half  the  task  of  science  is  to 
classify ;  that  is,  to  arrange  and  digest,  not 
on  the  principle  of  unity  alone,  but  of  simi- 
larity and  of  difference  combined. 

Once  more,  there  is  diversity — diversity 
so  diverse  as,  for  instance,  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  that,  to  a  superficial  eye, 
resemblance  is  lost.    And  yet  the  eye  of  sci- 
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ence  detects  beyond  the  surface  the  principle 
of  unity  in  a  thousand  analogies  and  har- 
monies. 

But  more  than  this,  there  is  opposition — 
opposition  never  severed  from  harmony,  yet 
still  opposition — opposition  of  motions  in  the 
heavens,  opposition  of  action  and  reaction 
in  the  mechanical  forces,  opposition  of  life 
and  death,  of  energy  and  repose,  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  ©f  growth  and  decay,  of 
regularity  and  disturbance ;  of  uniformity 
and  catastrophes,  equilibrium  and  oscilla- 
tions ;  and  the  profoundest  speculators  of 
physical  science  are  in  every  province  com- 
pelled at  last  to  resolve  their  disputations 
and  their  doubts  into  formulae,  not  limited 
to  one  of  these  poles,  but  embracing  them, 
harmonizing  them  both  in  inseparable  con- 
junction. Is  it  not  the  truth?  Is  it  not 
so  entirely  the  truth,  that  the  mind  which 
more  than  any  other  of  this  day  has  em- 
braced the  whole  range  of  science,  concludes 
his  survey  with  the  question,  which  his 
Christian  as  well  as  his  Platonic  philosophy 
might  have  suggested,  and  will  assuredly 
confirm  ;  and  which,  perhaps,  contains  the 
clue  to  all  the  problems  of  the  world,  "  Is 
not  the  universe  pervaded  by  an  omnipres- 
ent antagonism,  a  fundamental  conjunction 
of  contraries,  everywhere  opposite,  nowhere 
independent  ?  "  *  May  not  occasional  devi- 
ations he  a  necessary  complement  to  a  law  oj 
general  uniformity  ?  f 

Even  in  the  immediate  range  of  physical 
science  there  is  a  still  more  prophetic  inti- 
mation of  miraculous  agency  than  the  mere 
exhibition  of  a  principle  opposed  to  unity, 
and  yet  combined  with  it  in  nature.  The 
essential  nature  of  inductive  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  places  it  at  every  mo- 
ment in  the  position  of  grappling  with 
difficulties,  anomalies,  interruptions,  dis- 
cordances, apparent  exceptions  to  its  laws, 
and  violations  of  its  hypotheses — because 
hypothesis  must  always  precede  experiment, 

=*  Whewell,  "  Nov.  Org.  Renov.,"  p.  250. 

t  Here  would  fall  in  the  important  question, 
whether  in  every  theory  of  creation,  no  less  than 
in  the  Mosaic,  let  that  theory  be  one  of  successive 
production,  or  of  fluxional  development,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  the  present  state  of  existence, 
without  a  continued  and  repeated  interposition  of 
the  Creator  with  his  work,  subsequent  to  its  first 
foundation.  Prove  this  fact,  and  all  pretence  of 
objection  to  a  still  later  interposition,  and  therefore 
to  miracles,  vanishes  at  once.  Bishop  Butler  has 
indicated  this  reasoning;  but  it  opens  too  vast  a 
field  to  dwell  on  now. 
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and  hypothesis  is  inadequate  at  first  to  ac- 
count for  all  phenomena.  If  the  intellect 
of  science  were  placed  from  its  infancy,  as  it 
were,  to  advance  forward  on  a  smooth  and 
velvet  lawn,  ascending  by  one  unbroken  ele- 
vation, and  uninterrupted  progress,  it  might 
well  be  startled  to  find  its  career  and  ex- 
pectation of  continuous  advance  ever  sus- 
pended or  broken.  But  if  its  path  be  one 
of  perpetually  recurring  obstacles,  menaces 
of  obstruction,  compulsory  deviations,  long 
delays,  hopeless  struggles,  and  bafiled  efforts 
— surely,  this  is  a  warning  to  expect  the 
same  at  every  point  of  its  career  j  never  to 
assume  a  law  without  anticipating  seeming 
exceptions,  never  to  generalize  a  theory 
without  preparing  for  an  apparent  antago- 
nism. 

So  must  it  be  with  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  operations  of  God  in  nature, 
and  of  God  in  miracles.  Believe  the  uni- 
formity ;  but  as  a  theory,  which,  tempting 
and  perfect  as  it  seems,  may  yet  possibly  re- 
quire to  be  modified.  Believe  the  miracles, 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that,  on  exam- 
ination, they  must  be  reconcilable  with  the 
highest  laws  of  that  Almighty  "Will,  which 
has  created  nature.  Nature  is  the  operation 
of  God  ;  miracles  are  the  same.  They  can- 
not present  a  contradiction  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  nature. 
But  the  harmony  will  be  found  not  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  Divine  operations,  but 
in  the  higher — not  in  the  physical  but  in 
the  moral  universe.  So-called  philosophers, 
jealous,  as  they  would  pretend,  of  the  honor 
of  the  Almighty,  of  his  unity  and  consist- 
ency, reject  miracles  because  they  violate 
his  laws.  What  laws?  The  laws  of  the 
material  world  ?  But  already  we  have 
shown  that  perhaps  no  such  laws  exist — 
none  of  which  we  possess  a  shadow  of  proof. 
Modes  of  operation  assuming  great  conti- 
nuity and  regularity  we  do  find,  but  these 
are  not  laws.  Departures  from  such  modes 
of  procedure  are  not  violations  of  laws,  jus- 
tifying a  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  the 
laws  of  God's  own  nature,  his  own  immuta- 
ble perfections  of  moral  goodness  and  om- 
niscient wisdom,  do  miracles  violate  these? 
Are  miracles  an  interruption  of  these  ?  Are 
they  not  a  wondrous  exhibition  of  them  ? 
Are  they  not  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  perfection  of  such  a  moral  creation 
as  the  Scriptures  prophesy  and  describe? 


It  is  not  in  physical  science  to  give  the  an- 
swer, but  in  the  science  of  morals  and  of  man ; 
and  the  answer  must  be  given   separately. 

And  here  Science  will  lift  its  warning 
voice  against  the  hand,  which  would  thus 
drive  it  upwards  from  its  own  especial  em- 
pire, the  world  of  matter,  and  confuse,  be- 
wilder, and  deceive  it  by  strange  and  exotic 
speculations  drawn  from  the  world  of  spirits. 

And  we  also  will  lift  up  our  warning  voice 
against  this  warning  voice  of  Science.  And 
with  it  we  will  conclude. 

It  is  well  and  wise  for  Philosophy  to  map 
out  the  field  of  nature,  as  the  farmer  marks 
out  the  grass-field  for  the  mowers,  in  order 
to  secure  a  due  distribution  of  labor,  and 
diligent  execution  of  work.  But  Nature, 
with  all  its  multitude  of  parts,  is  still  one  ; 
all  its  "parts  are  shaded  off  into  each  other  so 
insensibly,  that  any  strict  line  of  demarca- 
tion, as  we  find  in  the  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate species,  is  absolutely  impracticable.  It 
is  like  its  Divine  Creator,  after  whose  image 
it  was  made,  both  one  and  many.  And  if 
each  ancillary  science  by  itself,  or  the  science 
of  matter  as  distinct  from  the  higher  sciences 
of  morals  and  of  intellect,  instead  of  merely 
marking  out  conventional  lines  for  more  con- 
venient labor,  will  persist  in  elevating  im- 
passable barriers  between  each  other,  each 
refusing  either  to  lend  or  to  borrow  assist- 
ance from  its  sister  science,  each  narrowing 
down  its  search  into  its  own  narrow  province, 
and  proscribing  any  eye  which  fain  would 
comprehend  the  whole,  simply  because  there 
was  a  time  when  that  principle  of  comprehen- 
sion was  abused  and  perverted — then  each 
science  must  condemn  itself  to  a  low,  and 
barren,  and  ignoble  drudgery  of  collecting 
and  registering  facts,  but  without  any  power 
to  bind  them  together  and  constitute  science. 
So-called  physical  science  may  still  be  an 
enormous  warehouse  of  promiscuous  speci- 
mens, an  enormous  bonehouse  of  undigested 
observations,  but  it  cannot  be  philosophy ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  cannot  generalize 
without  hypotheses  distinct  from  facts,  and 
these  hypotheses  it  cannot  obtain,  except 
from  other  provinces  of  human  knowledge 
than  its  own.  Detach  astronomy  from  op- 
tics, and  mechanics,  and  mathematics — de- 
prive geology  of  the  services  of  botany  and 
anatomy — dissever  chemistry  from  electric- 
ity, and  all  from  the  science  of  reasoning — 
need  we  proceed  ?    Does  it  require  a  word 
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to  prove  that,  as  the  universe  is  one  vast 
confederacy  and  consociation  of  marvels,  in- 
terlaced with  the  profoundest  intricacy,  and 
yet  pervaded  by  the  most  wondrous  unity, 
the  eye  w'hich  would  thoroughly  embrace  one 
part  must  also  embrace  the  whole  ?  If  the 
great  intellect  of  an  Owen  can  from  the  frag- 
ment of  a  bone  draw  out  and  prophesy  the 
whole  animal,  it  is  because  he  has  never  de- 
graded himself  to  the  mere  menial  scrutiny 
of  the  part,  without  also  surveying  the  whole. 
It  is  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  which  en- 
ables him  to  interpret  the  part. 

And  what  is  true  of  each  subordinate  and 
ancillary  science  is  true  of  physical  science 
as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  science  of  mor- 
als— of  man  and  of  his  God.  K  that  physi- 
cal science  is  to  become  anything  else  but  a 
bare  and  barren  chaos  of  fact,  if  it  is  to  pre- 
sume to  crystallize,  inject,  and  breathe  into 
those  facts  life  and  power  by  theory  (and 
without  theory,  what  is  their  value  ?),  it 
must  have  recourse  to  the  sister  sciences 
which  deal  with  mind  and  spirit.  Great  pru- 
dence, great  caution,  great  jealousy  will  be 
legitimate,  where  great  evil  has  before  arisen 
from  such  a  commerce  ;  when  presumptuous 
imaginations  have  argued  rashly  from  theo- 
ries of  a  moral  and  divine  nature  to  facts  of 
physical  science.  Proscribe  all  such  mad- 
ness ;  but  do  not  proscribe,  do  not  shrink, 
as  if  ashamed,  from  one  great  and  sovereign 
Science,  which  comprehends   the   laws  of 
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laws,  the  cause  of  causes,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
cognizable  by  man,  the  whole  theory  of  the 
universe,  its  end  and  object.  Survey  the 
whole  field  of  matter,  ascend  from  step  to 
step  of  organized  creation,  till  you  come  to 
man.  But  then  embrace  the  whole  range  of 
human  nature  and  human  history,  omitting 
nothing,  if  you  would  theorize  from  the  ob- 
servation of  man  to  an  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  and  of  Nature's  God. 
You  do  so  already  in  part.  Every  theory  of 
physical  science,  every  law  that  is  imagined, 
every  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the  unity, 
or  the  intelligence,  or  the  benevolence  of  a 
Creator,  is  in  reality  an  hypothesis  borrowed 
from  the  science  of  man — of  man  not  as  a 
mechanism  of  matter,  but  as  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual spirit.  Comprehend  the  whole  of 
human  history,  comprehend  what  it  professes 
to  offer — God's  own  account  of  the  Divine 
Creator,  of  his  creation,  of  his  destined  end 
for  man,  of  his  objects  in  creation,  of  his  in- 
tentions towards  it,  of  his  own  nature ;  com- 
prehend this,  if  only  as  hypothesis,  and  try, 
if  it  does  not  lead  to  sounder  and  juster 
views  of  physical  science,  views  more  exactly 
conformable  to  the  true  logic  of  induction, 
than  any  which  can  possibly  be  suggested  by 
partial  and  narrow-minded  imaginations, 
which,  W'hile  they  pretend  to  proscribe  all 
communication  with  the  theology  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  really  deriving  all  their  inspira- 
tion from  an  idolatry  of  their  own. 


Burton's  Anatomy. — In  the  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  Burton's  Anatomy,  copied  from  Black- 
wood into  No.  907  of  the  Living  Age,  there 
occurs  this  passage : — 

"  Those  who  lived  to  see  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror  might  have  well  discussed  such  a  the- 
ory" (the  theory  that  nations  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  mental  derangement,  like  individu- 
als) "  in  a  more  earnest  strain  than  Burton's. 
Bishop  Butler,  walking  in  his  garden  with  his 
chaplain  in  those  terrible  days,  .  .  .  asked 
him  sincerely  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for 
nations,  like  men,  to  have  fits  of  insanity  V 

I  suppose  everybody  has  heard  this  story. 
The  observation  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pro- 
found and  philosophical  author  of  the  Analogy, 
whether  he  ever  actually  made  it  or  not.  But 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  Blackwood  makes  a 
curious  mistake  in  chronology,  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  fearful  occurrences  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  gave  rise  to  the  bishop's  thouj^htful 
question.  Bishop  Butler  was  not  one  of  "  those 
who  lived  to  see  the  "  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.    He  died  in  the  year  1752,  thirty- 


seven  vears  before  the  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
tile.     '  W.  B.  M. 

Havana,  N.  Y. 


Vicarious  Punishment. — It  is  stated  in 
Galignani  that  a  man  named  Legrain,  a  mush- 
room grower,  was  some  time  since  condemned 
to  two  days'  imprisonment  for  some  trifling  of- 
fence, and  as  he  had  to  undergo  his  punishment 
at  a  moment  when  his  mushroom  crop  required 
particular  attention,  he  ©fiered  a  man  named 
Bourdon  25f.  to  go  to  prison  in  his  stead. 
Bourdon  consented,  and  passed  two  days  in  St. 
Pelygie,  but  after  his  liberation  he  talked  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  the  fact  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
police,  and  as  Bourdon  had  signed  a  paper  in 
Legrain's  name,  both  of  them  were  indicted  as 
principal  and  accomplice  in  forcing  a  public 
document.  At  the  trial,  which  took  place  on 
Saturday,  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine,  both  the  accused  protested  that  they  had 
meant  no  harm,  and  did  not  know  that  their 
conduct  was  illegal.  The  jury  seemed  to  admit 
this  defence,  for  they  acquitted  them  both. 
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AN  ONLY  SON.— PAET  IX. 
CHAPTER  XXrV. 

That  bloody  field  was  won.  The  first 
cares  had  been  given  to  the  wounded,  the 
last  offices  to  the  dead.  In  bestowing  the 
former,  on  the  field  itself  and  in  the  camp- 
hospitals.  Max  Gervinus  had  won  golden 
opinions.  He  was  voted  as  fine  a  fellow  in 
his  own  way  as  the  Serene  hussar  in  his,' 
whose  cool  and  intrepid  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral's staff  had  been  the  admiration  of  the 
army. 

A  group  of  those  whom  the  fresh-hearted 
though  fiery  veteran  delighted  to  call  "  his 
boys,"  were  clustered  in  and  about  his  tent, 
bringing  reports  or  taking  orders,  recalling 
the  incidents  of  the  terrible  day  and  com- 
menting upon  the  gossip  of  the  camp.  The 
German  medico  was  hail-fellow  with  them 
all,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  frequent 
interpellations  addressed  to  "  Max,  my 
boy." 

"  I  say,  Max,  old  fellow,  is  it  true  that 
his  Serenity  was  hit  by  a  spent  matchlock 
ball  ?  " 

"  You,  Max,  there,  the  chief  wants  the  re- 
turn of  the  Borderer's  surgeon.  Brigadier 
Blunt  says  it  was  given  to  you  to  put  in. 
Hand  it  over." 

"  Lend  us  a  whiff  of  your  meerschaum. 
Max,  if  not  in  immediate  use.  My  stomach's 
had  fighting  enough  for  one  bout,  and  craves 
the  calumet  of  peace." 

"  Max,  my  boy,"  said  Captain  Annesley, 
"the  general  wants  to  know  whether  you 
saw  that  mad  thing  of  Locksley's  with  Paddy 
O'Brien.  *  Some  one  said  you  could  tell  him 
all  about  it.  Come  along  in  then,  and  let 
him  have  it." 

"  Y'es,  mine  general,"  answered  the  young 
German  to  the  question,  when  once  more 
put  to  him  inside  the  tent,  "  I  have  seen  this 
ride-and-arms-feat  of  Mr.  Locksley  and  the 
Irish  officer.  It  was  herrlich,  very  fine,  to 
see.  There  was  a  mass  of  Beloochs  behind 
one  great  dry  river-bank.  They  had — how 
do  you  say  ? — scarped  it,  and  made  almost 
a  fort.  In  front  was  the  old  river-bed,  like 
a  deep  dry  ditch,  along  which  it  must  be 
marched  to  attack.  In  one  place,  the  oppo- 
site bank  which  falls  everywhere  else  away 
makes  a  kind  of  promontory,  a  narrow  plat- 
form hanging  over  the  Beloochs,  with  a 
broad  gap,  I  think  you  call  it,  and  a  very 


high  drop.  Two  infantry  companies  will 
storm  the  bank,  coming  along  the  river- 
course,  under  the  old  brigadier-colonel, 
with  name  Blunt,  I  believe.  Mr.  Locksley 
had  his  men  dismounted,  a  little  way  from 
our  bank,  waiting  for  the  Colonel  Battle's 
orders.  It  were  two  wounded,  and  I  did  for 
them  as  I  could.  Mr.  O'Brien  rode  up  on  a 
fine  gray  horse.  They  shake  hands.  By 
and  by  Mr.  Locksley  shows  him  the  infantry 
advancing  along  the  diy  torrent.  Then  he 
points  out  the  platform  and  says  something. 
O'Brien  laughed,  and  answered  how  I  could 
not  quite  understand ;  something  about  a 
boy  of  soup ;  no,  not  soup,  the  other  word, 
eh?" 

"  Said  he  was  a  broth  of  a  boy,  perhaps  ?" 
suggested  Annesley,  amidst  general  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  just  so,  mine  general,  he  said 
he  was  a  boy  of  broth ;  then  they  both  spoke 
with  that  old  one-eyed  horseman,  Njisred- 
deen. 

"  They  asked  for  three  volunteers.  All 
the  squadron  would  go. 

"  Mr.  Locksley  said  there  was  no  room  for 
more  to  ride.  They  fix  their  saddles  and 
take  rank.  Mr.  Locksley,  on  his  red  horse, 
at  the  widest  place  ;  then  Mr.  O'Brien,  Nus- 
reddeen,  and  the  three  Rajpoots.  Just  when 
the  infantry  column  reached  the  redoubt- 
bank,  Mr.  Locksley  cried  '  charge  ! '  Mr. 
O'Brien  *  hurroo  ! '  and  the  troopers  *  wal- 
lah ! '  It  is  not  to  believe  how  they  rushed 
and  sprung  the  cliff  over.  I  ran  on  foot  to 
the  edge  and  saw  them  fallen  in  one  plump 
among  the  Beloochs.  With  that  the  infantry 
made  an  effort  to  crown  the  parapet.  It 
opened  all  for  them.  Good  Himmel !  that 
was  a  thing  to  see !  " 

"  A  daring  deed,  sir !  "  said  the  chief,  with 
kindling  eye.  "  The  fruit  of  combination  of 
character  in  war.  A  crack-brained  Irish 
adjutant  of  infantry,  a  sober  Englishman — 
half  Quaker  some  one  said — and  four  bold 
riders  of  Mussulman  horse !  How  many 
killed  and  wounded  ?  " 

"  One  sowar  of  each,"  answered  Annesley. 
"  Paddy  O'Brien  has  broken  his  right  collar- 
bone, and  the  one-eyed  Jemadar  has  an  ugly 
gash  on  the  forehead,  but  not  dangerous." 

"  Did  nothing  happen  to  Locksley  then, 
himself?" 

"  Not  a  scratch ;  but  his  horse  was  kill- 
ed." 
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"  What,  that  vicious  chestnut  ?  "  asked 
Bome  one.     "  He  was  a  fine  brute." 

Even  so.  Poor  Abool  Harg's  carcase 
feasted  the  Scindian  vultures ;  and,  soon 
after  Hyderabad  was  fought,  the  rising  wa- 
ters swept  his  bones  away.  Before  that 
second  day  of  Scindian  slaughter,  the  prize 
which  he  had  helped  to  win  for  his  master, 
the  black  Kattiwaree,  had  a  busy  time  of  it. 
Now  scouring  the  Shikargahs  to  dislodge 
lurking  bodies  of  the  Ameer's  cavalry,  now 
riding  long  and  dangerous  stretches  almost 
across  the  line  of  Shere  Mohamed's  army,  to 
communicate  with  reinforcements  on  the 
march  from  above. 

Ned  had  scarcely  a  day  unoccupied  of  all 
the  month  and  more  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  two  great  fights.  His  Serenity 
had  a  lazy  fit,  a  subjective-philosophical  be- 
ing's phase,  as  he  would  have  it,  after  the 
hot  sti'uggle  at  Meeanee ;  lying  upon  a  di- 
van ill  Hyderabad  itself,  imbibing  such  cool 
drinks  as  were  procurable,  and  making  a 
moonshee  read  the  Shastras  with  him.  Max 
was  free  to  ride  up  and  down  with  the  Trans- 
Nerbuddahs,  and  availed  himself  of  the  priv- 
ilege to  the  utmost.  Spite  of  the  reverence 
wherewith  the  One-eyed  looked  upon  a  "  ha- 
keem "  of  the  Feringhees,  that  grim  swords- 
man beheld  him  with  a  suspicion,  which 
even  the  success  of  his  styptics  on  his  tul- 
war-cut could  not  remove  at  first.  The 
dried  herbs,  the  corked  beetles,  the  skinned 
snakes,  and  the  bottled  lizards,  seemed  to 
point  to  nefarious  arts.  Nusreddeen,  with 
some  hesitation,  as  if  treading  consciously 
on  delicate  ground,  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
of  his  commander,  whether  it  was  for  fear 
or  favor  that  the  Sahib-log  got  on  such 
easy  terms  with  magicians  like  that  young 
hakeem,  and  whether  he,  the  commandant, 
■was  not  in  nightly  fear  of  afreets,  with 
such  a  brother  of  evil  spirits  to  sleep  in 
the  tent  with  him.  But  a  scuffle  which 
took  place  in  an  outlying  village,  one  fine 
evening,  stopped  all  his  scruples.*  Max  was 
no  Centaur — your  central  German  rarely  is 
— ^but  he  had  been  president  and  champion 
of  a  sword-club,  at  his  own  university.  It 
was  all  the  worse,  therefore,  for  the  Lugaree 
tribesman  who  set  upon  him,  that  he  was 
afoot  and  armed  with  a  straight  German 
blade.  At  least  it  would  have  been,  but  for 
Max's  perfect  good-humor,  who  contented 
himself  with  slicing  his  adversary's  wrist, 


making  him  drop  his  tulwar  like  a  live 
coal. 

His  quick  and  quiet  skill  won  the  sword- 
grinder's  heart.  Magician  or  not,  such  a 
performer  with  the  weapon  was  thenceforth 
secure  of  his  admiration  and  esteem. 

But  now  Major  Stack's  column,  from 
Muttaree,  had  effected  its  perilous  junction. 
Upwards  from  Kurrachee,  downwards  from 
Sukkur,  the  flotillas,  which  brought  rein- 
forcements by  the  Indus,  had  all  safely 
reached  head-quarters.  Five  thousand  fight- 
ing men  were  under  arms  in  the  British 
camp  outside  Hyderabad.  Man  and  beast 
were  resting  to  gain  vigor  for  the  coming 
shock. 

Spite  of  all  means  and  appliances  against 
the  scorching  heat,the  thermometer  had  stood 
at  130°  in  Brigadier  Blunt's  tent  that  day. 
It  was  now  cooler :  moisture  from  the  river 
rising  towards  sundown  abated  the  fiery 
breath  of  Indian  day. 

Ned  and  Max  were  both  in  the  old  sol- 
dier's tent.  The  former  in  Sybaritic  luxury, 
stretched  out  on  two  bullock-trunks,  the 
latter  in  a  camp-chair  skinning  a  lizard  with 
a  penknife.  The  brigadier  was  absent,  in 
attendance  upon  the  chief,  who  was  giving 
his  final  directions.  When  he  came  in,  lie 
unbuttoned  his  uniform  coat  and  threw  it 
across  his  tent  towards  his  bed.  His  little 
book  dropped  out.  Max,  with  ready  good- 
nature, jumped  off  his  chair  to  pick  it  up. 
His  eye  caught  the  writing  on  the  fly-leaf. 

"  Pardon  me,  mine  brigadier.  Dare  I 
then  ask  you  where  you  became — ah,  I  al- 
ways make  that  mistake — I  mean  where  you 
did  get  this  little  book  ?  " 

"  I  took  it  from  a  dead  man's  hand  upon 
the  field  of  Waterioo." 

"  Dare  I  then  look  at  it  again  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.  What  strikes  you.  Max, 
about  it  ?  I  believe  the  little  manual  is 
common  enough  in  Germany." 

"  Yes  ;  but  this  hand>vriting,  this  name  of 
Gretli  Steiner !  Tell  me,  mine  brigadier, 
do  you  remember  what  for  a  man  that  was 
from  whom  you  took  it  ?" 

"  A  strapping  fine  fellow.  A  death's-head 
Brunswicker." 

"  Ah,  then,  the  book  was  hers.  My  good 
Aunt  Grettel !    How  wonderful  is  this  ! " 

There  was  a  quaver  in  Max's  voice  as  he 
gave  way  to  this  exclamation,  and  something 
very  like  a  tear  in  his  big  blue  eye. 
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Ned  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  bullock-trunks  ' 
to  stare  at  him,  and  the  warbeaten  features 
of  the  old  brigadier  were  troubled. 

"My  good  Aunt  Grettel.  Yes!  That 
was  her  love,  her  life,  that  death's-head 
Brunswicker.  Her  brideclothes  were  made 
when  he  must  join  the  regiment.  She  never 
wore  them  till  they  put  her  in  her  coffin,  not 
five  years  back.  I  saw  her  lie  dressed  out 
in  them.  She  was  just  as  my  mother,  was 
Aunt  Grettel.  My  mother  died  before  I  can 
remember.  You  will  forgive  me,  mine  brig- 
adier ! " 

And  the  big  round  drops,  for  which  he 
tendered  his  apology,  came  brimming  over. 
Neither  elder  nor  younger  soldier  found  a 
word.  So  Max  laid  down  the  book  and 
took  to  skinning  the  lizard  again,  opening 
out  his  heart  to  the  two  stranger-comrades 
whose  silence  carried  sympathy. 

"  Yes,  my  mother  died  ;  so  did  my  father  ; 
so  did,  later,  my  little  sister  Lieschen.  But 
Marguerite  Steiner,  Gretli,  as  you  say, 
Maggy,  my  mother's  sister,  she  did  nurse, 
and  feed,  and  educate  me.  Ah,  that  was  an 
heaven's  woman.  Aunt  Grettel !  So  still, 
and  thin,  and  white ;  but  then  so  liebensvoll 
— ^what  is  it  ?  such  loving  heart. 

"  One  day  when  I  was  a  spitz  bube,  a  lit- 
tle fool-boy,  eh  ?  I  asked  her  so  :  *  Aunt 
Grettel,  why  have  you  no  husband  like  Frau 
Mandelheim,  your  friend,  or  Frau  Tischling, 
the  pastor's  wife,  or  the  other  ladies  whom 
we  know  ? ' 

"  *  I  had  one,  my  brave  Max,'  she  said, 
'  but  the  Father  in  heaven  wanted  his  life 
for  the  fatherland  on  earth,  and  I  must  spare 
him ;  so  he  went  to  the  war  and  came  to  me 
therefrom  never  more.' 

"  She  counted  him  her  husband,  you  see, 
because  they  were  vertraut,  promised,  en- 
gaged; but  not  yet  married.  She  had  a 
picture  of  him  in  a  black  frame,  with  a  little 
silver  skull  and  cross-bones.  It  hung  over 
a  little  Dresden  vase,  which  one  of  his  sis- 
ters had  given  her.  No  flowers  'but  the 
myosotis  were  ever  put  in  it.  You  call  that 
in  English,  as  we  do,  the  *  Forget-mine-not,' 
eh?" 

The  lizard  was  skinned  by  this  time.  Max 
rose  and  went  out,  saying,  *'  I  will  rub  in 
arsenic-soap." 

.  Ned  stretched  himself  upon  the  bullock- 
trunks  again.  The  brigadier  sat  in  his 
camp  chair,  with  the  Brunswicker's  book 


open  at  the  place  where  the  bloodspot  rusted. 
After  a  long  pause,  he  said, — 

"  Max  must  have  it.  My  use  of  it  is 
out." 

"  He  is  too  good  a  fellow,"  answered  Ned, 
"  to  deprive  you  of  what  you  have  used  so 
well,  and  prized  so  long." 

"  That  may  be.  But  a  man  must  make 
restitution  before  he  closes  his  accounts.  I 
shall  not  carry  this  book  into  the  field  to- 
morrow." 

"  Don't  say  so,  brigadier.  I'm  sure  Max 
would  be  very  sorry " 

"  It's  the  ould  one-eyed  Jimadhar  would 
have  word  of  Misther  Locksley,  yer  'onor, 
outside,"  said  Molony,  appearing  with  a  sa- 
lute at  the  veteran's  elbow. 

"  I  thought  we  had  been  too  long  quiet," 
observed  his  younger  comrade,  buckling  on 
his  sword,  and  oSering  his  hand  to  the  old 
colonel. 

"  Good-night,  if  I  shouldn't  see  you 
again." 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  good  fellow.  God 
in  heaven  bless  you.  Good-night,  Ned ;" 
and  he  wrung  his  hand  with  an  unusual 
force. 

"  Meanin'  no  offince,  yer  'onor,"  ventured 
Molony,  as  Ned  passed  out  from  the  tent ; 
"  it's  yerself  would  maybe  spake  a  word  for 
uz  to  the  ordnance  sthorekeeper  ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  want  of  him,  cor- 
poral ?  " 

"  Sarjint,  plaze  yer  'onor.  Audit's  thanks 
to  yerself  it  is." 

The  corporal  had  won  his  promotion  where 
Abool  Harg's  bones  lay  bleaching. 

"  I'm  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,"  Locksley 
said.  "  But  what  do  you  want  of  the  store- 
keeper ?  " 

"  Iv  he'ud  plase  to  sarve  uz  out  stout  um- 
berellas  apiece,  it  might  be  useful  to  uz  Light 
Borderers." 

"What?  For  the  sun?  It  wont  rain 
to-morrow,  sergeant,  you  may  take  your 
affidavit."  • 

"  Ah  now,  yer  'onor,  maybe  'twould  rain 
*  irrighular  khavilry  ! '  Sure  an'  it  did  the 
last  time  !  Worse  than  '  cats  and  dogs,  and 
pitchforks.*  By  the  same  token,  thim's  the 
marks  of  yer  iligant  hunter's  hoof  on  me 
schako." 

He  tendered  the  headpiece  for  closer  in- 
spection.   Both  laughed  heartily. 

"A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  sergeant, 
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so  good-niglit  to  ye,"  said  Ned,  rejoining 
Nusreddeen,  and  making  with  him  for  the 
quarters  of  the  Trans-Nerbuddahs. 

Their  place  in  the  next  day's  line  was  on 
the  British  left,  in  support  of  Leslie's  dash- 
ing horse-artillery.  Thus,  when  the  cavalry 
of  that  wing  came  scrambling  twice  across 
the  Fullaillee  River,  through  the  scrubby 
jungle  on  its  farther  banks,  and  with  spurs 
deep  in  their  horses'  sides,  clearing  the  nul- 
lahs in  front  of  the  village  of  Dubba,  they 
were  among  the  foremost  of  the  reckless 
chargers  who  forced  their  way  into  its  out- 
skirts, among  houses  carefully  loopholed  and 
swarming  with  matchlock  men. 

The  contemplation-phase  of  his  Serenity 
had  lied  with  the  shrill  bugle-call  that  had 
forewarned  the  dawn  of  that  fierce  encounter. 
He  and  his  little  suite.  Max  in  the  midst  of 
them,  were  at  that  crisis  well  up  with  Ned 
and  his  leading  sowars.  An  abbatis  of  trees 
and  prickly  bush  checked,  however,  their 
headlong  assault  in  one  of  the  village  lanes. 
Max  and  his  Highness  were  out  of  the  sad- 
dle as  quickly  as  Ned  himself  and  the  most 
active  of  his  horsemen,  tearing  away  with 
frantic  energy  at  the  provoking  obstacle. 
On  their  left,  they  could  hear  the  trampling 
gallop,  and  victorious  cry  of  the  squadrons 
who  had  ridden  clear  of  this  entangling  lane  ; 
on  their  right,  the  crash  of  musketry,  the 
mingled  roar  and  shriek  of  grim  and  despe- 
rate contest  kept  ever  increasing.  But  the 
sui'ging  tide  of  Napier's  war  was  rolling 
back  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Red-coated 
Sepoys  came  swarming  over  the  mud-walls 
and  joined  themselves  to  the  troopers  in  the 
effort  to  clear  the  way.  Ned  thought  that 
one  of  them  had  hailed  himself  as  "  Locks- 
ley  Sahib  ! "  with  a  shout  of  exultation. 
The  sticks  and  branches  at  his  corner  were 
almost  cleared.  He  was  trying  to  coax  the 
Kattiwaree,  who  had  turned  shy  and  restive, 
across  a  fallen  trunk,  too  heavy  to  be  lifted. 
At  that  instant  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Allah ! 
Allah !  Deen  !  Been ! "  and  a  band  of  de- 
voted fanatics,  sworn  to  die  in  massacring 
the  infidel,  rushed  out  of  a  dwelling-house 
immediately  at  hand.  His  back  was  turned 
and  his  sword  dangling  at  his  wrist.  Noth- 
ing could  have  saved  him,  but  the  devoted 
sacrifice  of  the  strange  Sepoy,  who  had 
shouted  out  his  name.  The  lad — he  was  a 
mere  boy,  indeed,  and  wore  a  drummer's 
uniform — without  attempting  any  stroke  in 


self-defence,  sprang  with  outstretched  arms 
between  the  English  officer  and  his  assail- 
ants, whose  tulwars  gashed  his  body  with  a 
dozen  cruel  wounds.  Locksley  was  un- 
touched, but  the  blades  of  the  sword-grinder 
and  of  his  troopers  were  already  red  with 
vengeance  on  the  "  Ghazees "  that  would 
have  slain  their  leader. 

"  Max !  In  the  name  of  mercy  see  to  this 
poor  lad  for  me.     I  must  push  on." 

At  the  word,  he  was  in  the  saddle  again, 
and  galloping  forward  with  his  men. 

Some  of  the  camp  followers,  who  already 
scented  victory  and  possible  plunder,  were 
not  far  off.  His  Highness,  who  like  the 
rest  there  present,  had  seen  the  boy's  ad- 
mirable devotion,  and  who  was  generous  as 
becomes  a  man  of  his  rank,  bribed  them  with 
promise  of  a  handful  of  rupees,  to  sling  a 
sort  of  impromptu  dhoolie  and  bear  him  to 
the  rear  as  soon  as  Max  had  done  all  that 
he  might  upon  the  spot,  to  secure  him 
against  bleeding  to  death  of  his  ghastly 
wounds. 

The  villages  and  lanes  beyond  Dubba, 
with  the  nullahs  which  had  been  vain  to 
protect  it  were  gorged  with  dead  and  dying. 
The  tent-pitchers,  therefore,  grass-cutters, 
syces,  and  the  like,  received  orders  to  en- 
camp almost  upon  the  ground  which  the 
army  had  occupied  before  the  action  began. 
When  Ned  returned  thither,  some  four  or 
five  hours  afterwards,  he  found  his  tent-bed 
occupied  by  the  wounded  drummer,  in 
close  attendance  on  whom  sat  Max  Gervi- 
nus. 

"  Shall  you  save  him.  Max  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"Is  he  sensible  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  say.  He  lies  so  very 
still." 

But  the  boy  hearing  voices,  though  ho 
knew  no  English,  turned  towards  them  ;  and 
seeing  Ned,  said  in  Hindustani,  audibly, 
though  feebly, — 

"  You  will  bear  me  witness.  Sahib,  I  have 
paid  the  debt  ?  " 

"  What  debt,  my  brave  boy  ?  It  is  I  owe 
you  one,  that  will  be  hard  to  pay.  You  gave 
your  life  for  mine." 

"  What  a  father  owes,  a  son  owes,"  an- 
swered the  lad,  with  a  sliiver,  that  Max 
noted  anxiously. 

Ned  had  no  notion  of  his  meaning ;  but 
the  words   smote  with  strange  familiarity 
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upon  his  ear.  They  carried  him  back  in 
instantaneous  vision  into  the  bygone  time, 
far  away  from  the  scorched  plain  of  slaugh- 
ter. His  own  father,  Robert  Locksley,  trod 
the  green  lawn  from  Cransdale  House 
towards  the  Lodge,  and  he  himself,  a  curly- 
headed  boy,  went  side  by  side  with  him, 
watching  the  play  of  sunlight  between  the 
waving  outspread  of  the  cedars,  and  uttering 
the  same  words  which  had  fallen  from  the 
bleaching  lips  of  the  dark  Hindoo  lad. 

"  Promise  me,  Sahib,"  he  resumed,  "that 
you  will  let  my  father  know." 

"  Who  is  your  father,  my  dear  boy  ? 
Where  does  he  live  ?  And  tell  me  exactly 
what  you  would  have  him  know." 

"  Let  him  know  that  I  saved  from  the 
Ghazees  the  Sahib  who  treated  him  like  a 
brother  Christian." 

Then  little  by  little  the  story  was  gath- 
ered. 

The  lad's  father  was  the  man  whose  mas- 
ter had  mocked  at  his  profession  of  faith  be- 
fore assembled  guests,  and  whose  hand  Ned 
Locksley,  by  a  generous  impulse,  had  taken 
in  his  own  with  honor. 

The  young  ensign's  name  had  been  thence- 
forth a  household  word  of  joy  and  pride 
with  him.  When  the  regiment,  in  the  band 
of  which  the  lad  was  drummer,  was  ordered 
upon  service,  Panjerah,  who  had  contrived 
to  learn  that  Ned  was  now  a  commandant  of 
horse,  had  charged  his  son  most  solemnly  to 
find  out  Locksley  Sahib,  properly  of  the 
Bombay  Europeans,  and  to  prove  his  grati- 
tude by  word  or  deed. 

Nobly  had  he  done  his  father's  bidding. 
Poor  lad !  He  said  he  was  a  Christian,  too, 
in  answer  to  Ned's  questioning  upon  the 
point.  "  Not  such  a  good  one  as  my  father. 
Sahib !  "  Ned  would  not  tell  him,  fearful 
of  misleading  a  soul  fast  ebbing  out  of  life, 
how  splendid  a  confirmation  his  own  action 
was  of  the  Great  Master's  word  :  that  there 
are  "last  which  shall  be  first."  Yet  he 
spoke  to  him  of  that  Great  Master — spoke 
of  him  as  the  Pardoner — spoke  of  him  as  the 
Captain  of  Salvation ;  and  so  the  name  of 
names  was  on  the  lips  of  the  boy-hero 
when,  before  midnight,  his  last  syllable  was 
breathed. 

Day  had  scarcely  broken  when  Locksley 
left  his  tent  again.  Outside,  crouching  over 
a  camp  fire  with  the  One-eyed,  sat  the  Irish 
sergeant.     A  grasscutter  had  just  thrown 
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on  an  armful  of  dry  canes,  which  blazed  up 
red  and  glaring.  The  sergeant  rose  and 
saluted.  By  his  countenance,  Ned  knew 
that  his  tidings  were  heavy. 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  the  brigadier  is  not 
hurt,  Molony  ?  " 

"Niver  was  a  sweeter  corpse  to  look 
upon,  yer  'onor,"  was  the  too  significant 
answer. 

Strange  to  say,  no  hint  of  the  calamity 
had  reached  the  younger  officer  in  hurried 
sentences  exchanged  with  comrades,  yester- 
day, on  the  return  from  arduous  pursuit. 
The  shock  was  great,  even  to  nerves  strung 
for  such  sights  and  sounds  as  soldiers  face 
with  manliest  resolution. 

"  Lord  rist  his  sowl !  "  said  the  Irishman ; 
"  he  was  a  grand  soldhier,  inthirely.  'Tis  a 
bitter  black  day  for  the  queen's  Light  Bor- 
derers ! " 

"  Not  a  man  in  this  army  will  dispute  it, 
sergeant.    Where  was  he  hit  ?  " 

**  Behind  the  right  ear,  yer  'onor.  He 
marched  up  a  big  bank,  and  looked  over  as 
cool  as  a  cowcumber.  '  Quick  wid  yer, 
boys,'  he  ses,  *  it's  full  o'  thim  ! '  They  let 
fly  their  matchlocks,  and  back  he  fell,  dead, 
amongst  us,  the  sowl." 

"  Where  is  he,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  In  his  own  tint,  shure,  laid  out  bheau- 
tiful." 

Ned  followed  him,  and  found  what  the 
Irish  soldier  thus  insisted  on,  quite  true. 
The  expression  was  painless,  almost  smiling, 
not  defiantly,  as  some  younger  warrior  might 
smile  at  death  in  battle,  but  quietly  and 
wistfully,  as  a  veteran  might  smile  on  the 
brave  lads  whom  he  was  calling  up  the 
deadly  steep.  The  quick  and  tender  pene- 
tration of  the  Celt  had  read  it  right. 

"  Shure,  that  was  his  look  always,  yer 
'onor,  whin  this  rigiment  had  its  work  cut 
out  for  it.  Sorra  the  cornel  iver  loved  his 
boys  betther." 

The  genuine  warmth  with  which  he  spoke, 
thawed  for  a  moment  the  reserve  of  British 
discipline.  Ned  laid  his  hand  on  Molony's 
shoulder,  and  said, — 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  sergeant.  An 
officer  may  be  proud  to  lead  such  lads." 

"  Faix  it  was  foiner  than  gittin  a  meddhal, 
Misther  Macpherson,"  was  his  own  com- 
mentary on  the  condescension,  when  talking 
it  over  with  the  Scotchman,  later. 

At  the  time,  however,  he  only  made  a  for- 
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mal  military  salute,  taking  out  of  his  inner 
breast-pocket  a  large  square  paper,  inscribed 
by  the  brigadier's  own  hand — For  Edward 
Locksley,  Esq.,  Bombay  Europeans,  Com- 
manding Trans-Nerbuddah  Irregular  Horse. 
When  the  seal  was  broken,  Ned  found  it 
to  contain  a  small  packet  of  documents  and 
vouchers,  tied  with  red  tape,  a  paper  marked, 
**  my  will,"  and  a  note,  with  his  own  name 
upon  it. 

.  "Dear  Ned, — ^I  have  got  *the  route' 
this  evening,  and  do  not  look  to  march  back 
from  the  field  to-morrow.  Tell  Max  I  shall 
give  his  love  to  Grettel  and  the  Bruns- 
wicker,  if,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  I  come 
across  them  in  those  quiet  cantonments.  I 
have  neither  chick  nor  child,  brother  nor 
sister,  so  I  do  no  man  injustice  in  leaving 
you  my  goods  and  chattels,  pay  and  prize 
money  j  partly  for  your  grandfather's  sake, 
still  more  for  your  own.  Cox  and  Co.  are 
the  regimental  agents,  and  know  all  about 
my  afiairs.  You'll  find  them  in  strict  order, 
I  believe.  Good-by,  Ned,  and  God  bless 
you.  Your  old  friend, 

"John  Blunt, 
"Brigadr.-Col.  Comg.  Q.  L.  B." 

Under  this  touching  proof  of  personal  af- 
fection Ned  broke  down,  threw  himself  into 
the  camp-chair,  and  fairly  sobbed.  The 
sergeant,  with  innate  delicacy,  stepped  out 
forthwith,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  dear 
old  brigadier. 

By-and-by  came  officers  of  the  Light  Bor- 
derers, whom  imperative  necessities  had 
hitherto  kept  absent.  Few  enough  they 
were  to  discharge  the  most  urgent  military 
duties  on  the  morrow  of  a  fight,  in  whose 
thickest  and  deadliest  fray  the  flower  of  their 
admirable  regiment  had  gone  down  before 
the  scythe  of  death.  Not  knowing  what 
scant  time  might  be  theirs  for  formalities  or 
ceremony,  the  will  was  opened  in  their 
presence.  It  was,  as  Ned's  letter  announced, 
a  simple  declaration  that  the  old  colonel  left 
him  his  universal  legatee,  with  charge  to  let 
each  regimental  ofiicer  have  some  useful 
keepsake  from  his  campaigning  kit,  and  to 
restore  the  Brunswicker's  prayer-book  to 
Max  Gervinus,  with  fifty  guineas  to  buy  a 
mourning  ring.  Soon  after,  came  the  chief 
himself,  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  old  Penin- 
sular comrade,  and  to  provide  that  the  vic- 
torious army  should  honor  his  burial  with 
such  military  pomp  as  the  short  halting  time 
allowed.    For  infantry  drums  were  already 


rolling,  whilst  bugles  called  the  troopers  to 
indefatigable  advance. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  What's  all  that  signalling  from  the  ad- 
miralty flag-staff?  "  asked  Lord  Royston  of 
his  secretary.  "  Fleet  not  going  to  sea  just 
yet  again  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  It's  the  mail  from  Alex- 
andria. Broken  a  shaft  or  something,  and 
the  admiral  ordering  out  the  Firebrand  to 
fetch  her  in." 

It  was  early  in  the  autumn.  Furious  equi- 
noctial gales  had  swept  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  its  purple  waves  dash  laughter  after 
tempest  against  the  glowing  rock  of  Malta. 

The  government  of  that  dependency  was 
an  office  scarcely  compatible  with  the  posi- 
tion to  which  the  former  Under-Secretary  of 
State  had  risen.  But  the  home  authorities 
had  begged  of  him  to  undertake  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  changes  and  reforms, 
which  would  come  with  fuller  grace  from  a 
statesman  having  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  Lady  Royston,  moreover,  was  a 
little  anxious  about  the  health  of  her  third 
child — another  Constance — and  had  thrown 
her  whole  influence  into  the  scale  of  accept- 
ing a  charge,  which,  without  relinquishment 
of  public  duty,  would  secure  a  winter  under 
a  southern  sky.  The  request  and  the  deter- 
mination had  alike  been  sudden.  Ned 
Locksley,  standing  with  Max  Gervinus  on 
the  paddle-box,  to  make  out  with  a  spy-glass 
what  craft  came  dashing  out  to  meet  them 
from  Valetta,  had  little  thought  towards 
what  meeting  H.M.  steam-sloop  Firebrand 
was  come  to  tow  him.  As  little  had  Lady 
Royston  and  her  husband  of  what  friend  the 
brokendown  "  overland"  was  bringing  to  the 
Palazzo ;  for  Ned's  run  home  was  unex- 
pected and  unannounced. 

The  Scindian  sun  had  stricken  him  down 
one  day  on  his  return  to  Hyderabad,  from  a 
successful  raid  upon  the  robber  tribes.  Nus- 
reddeen  had  carried  him  at  once  into  the  city, 
where  Max  was  stUl  in  attendance  upon  the 
German  prince.  Bled  in  both  arms,  he  had 
a  short  sharp  struggle  for  life,  and  won  it. 
But  the  British  medical  officers  joined  with 
Max  in  forbidding  him  from  getting  too  soon 
into  the  saddle  again.  The  chief  himself, 
who  took  much  interest  in  him,  was  per- 
emptory. He,  indeed,  it  was  who  insisted 
upon,  rather  than  suggested,  a  short  trip 
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home.  A  steamer  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
Navy  was  at  Kurrachee,  in  which  his  Serene 
Highness  was  to  have  passage  with  his  suite 
to  Suez.  There  they  would  fall  in  with  the 
mail.  What  could  fit  better  ?  As  for  the 
Trans-Nerbuddahs,  O'Brien,  who  was  long 
since  about  again,  should  have  temporary 
command,  for  which,  his  performance  in 
their  company  at  Meeanee  had  shown  him 
to  have  considerable  dispositions.  At  Alex- 
andria, the  Prince  embarked  in  an  Austrian 
man-of-war  for  Trieste.  Max,  who  had  now 
fulfilled  his  charge,  accepted  Locksley's 
pressing  invitation  to  accompany  himself  to 
England,  by  way  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

The  "  Oriental,"  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  island,  had  left  Egypt  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  She  was  no  sooner,  there- 
fore, moored  in  the  still  harbor  of  the  quar- 
antine, than  "  free  pratique  "  was  granted, 
and  her  passengers  might  disembark. 

As  they  landed  at  the  Marsa-Musette,  and 
strolled  up  the  broad  stone  steps,  a  great 
printed  sheet  of  paper,  headed  by  the 
Queen's  Arms,  and  pasted  against  a  side 
wall,  was  noticed  by  Max  Gervinus. 

"  Let  me  see,  mine  good  fellow,  what  for 
a  government's  proclamation  is  that  ?  " 

But  as  soon  as  Ned's  eye  rested  on  it,  the 
signature  at  the  bottom  drew  his  attention. 

"  Royston !  Royston  !  Malta,  September 
the  third,  Royston,  and  no  Christian  name  ! 
It  must  be  his  ?  '* 

"  Whose,  mine  good  fellow  ?  Whose 
what?" 

"  His  signature.  The  governor's — ^whom  I 
take  to  be  an  old  acquaintance." 

"  Bravo,  then  ! "  added  Max.  "  We  shall 
have  fallen  well,  with  friends  at  court,  till 
the  steamer  mends  her  machine." 

At  the  hotel  in  the  Strada  Reale  the  land- 
lord at  once  removed  all  doubt. 

"  Yes,  Lord  Royston — the  same  who  was 
member  of  the  cabinet,  now  represented  her 
Majesty  in  Malta.  It  was  six  weeks  since 
he  came  out.  Lady  Royston  and  their  illus- 
trious family  were  also  here." 

Being  the  man  he  was,  Locksley's  impa- 
tience to  see  Lady  Royston  was  quite 
healthy.  The  true  and  tender  memories  of 
boyhood  were  what  he  longed  to  look  for  on 
her  noble  countenance — not  the  false  dreams, 
however  tender,  of  his  youth. 

Within  two  hours  he  presented  himself  at 
the  Palazzo. 
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"  His  lordship  was  engaged  with  the 
members  of  the  municipality.  Her  ladyship 
was  at  home,  but  this  was  not  an  usual  hour 
of  reception." 

On  his  card  he  wrote  in  pencil — "  Half- 
way home  to  Cransdale." 

"  Her  ladyship  might,  perhaps,  waive  her 
rule  for  once." 

The  gilt  ceiling  of  the  grand  saloon  in 
which  the  servant  left  him  was  emblazoned 
with  the  eight-pointed  cross  of  Malta.  Its 
walls  held  full-length  portraits  of  Grand- 
masters who  had  here  swayed  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  order  of  St.  John.  Their  his- 
tories had  often  been  of  kin  to  his.  Some 
clouds  upon  the  rosy  skies  of  youthful  fancy, 
some  lining  of  those  darkling  vapors  with 
redder  glare  of  warlike  longings,  had  often- 
times first  sent  such  men  as  these  into  a 
willing  exile.  He,  like  them,  had  heard  the 
war-cry  of  the  unbeliever.  He,  too,  upon  a 
tilting  field  of  desert  sand,  had  felt  sword 
clash  with  scimitar.  He,  too,  had  uttered 
other  law  than  the  mere  shout  of  soldierly 
command.  And  he,  too,  amidst  poor,  wild, 
outcast  men,  had  found  occasion  for  deeds 
of  charity  such  as  would  not  ill  have  graced 
the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital.  His  spirit 
was  in  sympathy  with  much  of  what  the 
canvas  showed  upon  their  manly  features. 
Yet,  was  it  not  beguiled  of  that  strong  te- 
dium, foretaste  of  time's  expansion  into 
eternity,  which  makes  each  moment  infinite 
when  our  waiting  mood  is  not  of  listlessness, 
but  of  intensity. 

At  last  she  came.  In  grander  and  more 
touching  royalty  than  even  that  of  sweet  and 
stately  maidenhood.  Either  hand  held  the 
fairy  fingers  of  a  little  daughter,  and  before 
her  ran  a  bold  and  handsome  boy. 

"  See,  children  !  Here's  dear  Uncle  Ned." 

With  that  she  dropped  the  tiny  soft  fin- 
gers in  her  own,  and  seized  the  sinewy  sun- 
burnt hands  of  the  brave  Indian  officer. 

So  sisterly  the  light  was,  which  beamed 
welcome,  full  and  strong,  upon  him  from 
her  kind  eyes,  that  they  seemed  open  win- 
dows whence  all  the  dear  familiar  faces 
smiled  on  his  return — Robert's  and  Lucy's, 
Lady  Cransdale's  and  dear  old  Phil's,  as 
well. 

"  Uncle  Ned,  mamma  !  Kind  Uncle  Ned, 
so  good  to  the  wild  people ;  and  who  built 
them  villages  ?  "  Such  was  the  question  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  Catherine. 
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But  Beginald,  the  eldest-born,  cried 
out, — 

"  What !  our  brave  Uncle  Ned,  \rho  killed 
the  vicked  robber  that  chopped  the  chil- 
dren's hands  off?    Hooray !  mamma." 

"  Constance,"  said  Lady  Royston,  "  what 
uncles  do  you  pray  *  God  bless '  at  night, 
dear  child  ?  " 

«  Why,  Uncle  Phil  and  Uncle  Ned,  of 
course,  mamma." 

"  You  hear,  Ned,  I  have  kept  my  word, 
and  not  forgotten  that  I  have  two  broth- 
ers." 

Not  one  word  came.  He  only  pressed  her 
taper  hands ;  but  let  them  loose  at  last,  and 
stooped  to  kiss  the  children, 

"  Mother,"  asked  Reggy,  as  if  "  mamma" 
were  womanish,  "  how  soon  shall  I  have  a 
big  beard,  like  his  ?  " 

But  little  Constance  said, — 

"  It's  not  so  very  like  the  ugly  giant's  in 
my  picture-book." 

Then  their  pent-up  feeling  found  issue  in 
kindly  laughter  at  the  little  maid's  left- 
handed  compliment.  She  was  in  his  lap, 
however,  and  Reggy  at  his  knee,  and  even 
Catherine,  more  shy  in  elder  girlhood,  stand- 
ing with  one  arm  on  the  back  of  the  great 
easy-chair  in  which  he  sat,  when  presently 
Lord  Royston  came  in,  to  wonder  who  might 
be  the  stranger  treated  so  familiarly.  The 
chorus  of  childish  trebles  solved  the  momen- 
tary enigma. 

"  Here's  Uncle  Ned,  papa — the  imcle  we 
have  never  seen — ^from  India  !  " 

**  Ned  Locksley,  Royston,"  said  their 
mother.     *•'  Don't  you  recognize  him  ?  " 

Her  husband  gave  him  hearty  greeting. 
His  was  not  among  those  smaller  souls 
which  nurse  a  grudge  against  the  loser  of 
the  priceless  prize  which  they  themselves 
have  won.  And  if  an  imperceptible  confu- 
sion troubled  Ned's  acceptance  of  his  cordi- 
ality, that  was  because  the  younger  man  was 
strong  enough  of  heart  not  easily  to  pardon 
unforgotten  faults  within  himself.  This 
slight  disturbance  was  but  for  an  instant. 
Lord  of  Rookenham  and  kinsman  of  Crans- 
dale,  before  his  marriage  with  the  lovely 
daughter  of  its  house.  Lord  Royston  had  no 
scanty  share  in  the  old  associations  spring- 
ing up,  faster  than  even  winged  words  could 
follow,  in  conversation  fraught  with  memo- 
lies,  between  his  wife  and  Ned.  No  need 
of  effort,  therefore,  to  keep  off  that  awkward- 


ness which  checks  the  flow  of  old  remem- 
bered household  talk,  by  times,  when  mates 
of  childhood  and  of  early  youth  meet  in  the 
unaccustomed  presence  of  those  with  whom 
their  later  years  have  mated  closer  stilL 
The  charm  of  that  first  hour's  intercourse 
was  perfect  and  unbroken  ;  sudden  and  un- 
expected to  a  marvel,  yet  unrestrained  and 
easy  with  the  accustomed  ease  of  home. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  at  home,  Ned,  if  Con's 
privilege  may  be  mine,  to  give  old  Cransdalc 
names  again.  Let  me  send  for  your  things 
at  once.  The  broken  shaft  will  take  some 
days  to  mend,  I  hear ;  and  there  is  even 
talk  of  turning  over  passengers  and  mails  to 
the  next  boat  from  Gibraltar." 

"  And  that's  the  boat  by  which  his  cousin 
comes,  if  he  should  come  at  all,"  cried  Lady 
Royston.  "  His  dropping  from  the  clouds 
among  us  after  this  sort,  had  driven  that  out 
of  my  mind  entirely." 

Then  followed  explanations.  Keane  Bur- 
kitt,  it  appeared,  had  written  word  that  they 
need  not  be  startled  should  the  next  packet 
from  Southampton  bring  himself  to  Malta. 
Besides  certain  matters  of  importance  to  the 
finance  of  Rookenham,  there  were  political 
matters  touching  my  lord's  free  and  inde- 
pendent borough  of  Cawsley,  on  which  he 
should  be  glad  to  confer  personally  with  my 
lord,  a  general  election  being  now  most  cer- 
tainly at  hand.  Moreover,  he  had  been 
much  worked  of  late  ;  and  even  Mrs.  Burkitt 
was  anxious  for  him  to  take  the  sea  trip, 
though  it  would  part  them  for  a  month  or 
two. 

"  Of  course  you'll  stay  for  him,  then,  and 
return  together.  Are  they  expecting  you  at 
home  ?  " 

"  How  should  they  be  ?  I  came  away  at 
eight  and  forty  hours'  notice,  and  the  mail's 
on  board  the  boat  which  brought  me." 

"  You  may  write  to-morrow  by  the  Sicilian 
steamer  via  Marseilles,  I  think." 

"  No !  I  am  almost  superstitious  on  the 
cup-and-lip  doctrine.  Joy  breaks  no  hearts, 
however  it  bursts  in  on  them  ;  but  disap- 
pointment sickens.  If  you  write  home  by 
the  Sicilian,  pray,  say  nothing  of  my  being 
half-way  there." 

Then  there  was  Max  Gervinus  to  consider; 
but  on  his  case  the  Roystons  would  suffer 
no  debate. 

The  official,  despatched  in  quest  of  Ned's 
goods  frodi  hotel,custom-house,  and  steamer, 
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was  bearer  of  a  note,  which  took  upon  them- 
selves the  blame  of  Ned's  desertion  for  these 
last  few  hours,  and  summoned  Max  with 
peremptory  politeness  to  become  himself  at 
once  an  inmate  of  the  Palazzo. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  I  regret,  Ned,  on 
such  a  happy  day  as  brings  you/*  Lady 
Royston  said. 

"  Which  is  ?  " 

"  That  there  is  a  grand  reception  here  to- 
night, a  dinner,  a  dance,  and  I  don't  know 
what.  All  Valetta,  besides  the  garrison. 
We  are  not  our  own,  alas!  and  can't  be 
yours  from  five  o'clock  into  the  smaller  hours 
of  night." 

Well,  it  was  rather  provoking  j  but  there 
was  strange  compensation  in  store  for  him. 
After  the  state-dinner,  Ned  and  Max  Gervi- 
nus  retired  to  the  lofty  balcony  of  their  ad- 
joining rooms  up-stairs.  The  view  was  far 
and  wide  over  the  sea,  whose  waves  had  now 
begun  to  dance  instead  of  dashing,  bright- 
ening their  angry  amethystic  purple  into 
more  limpid  hues  of  sapphire.  No  speck  of 
cloud  remained  upon  the  vault  of  heaven. 
None  in  the  west,  where  the  great  golden 
glory  was  ablaze,  although  the  last  rim  of 
the  bright  orb  was  sinking.  None  in  the 
east,  where  yet  the  white  sails  of  feluccas 
glowed  with  the  far  refraction  of  prismatic 
splendors.  But,  looking  northwards,  Ned 
presently  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes,  Max !  there  is  one  after  all.  See, 
how  filmy  white,  yet  flushed  with  filmy  pink, 
and  cooled  with  even  filmier  shades  of  blue  ! 
Oh,  what  a  lovely  cloud,  out  yonder  !  " 

"  Wonder-fine !  "  Max  answered ;  "  but  it 
is  too  sharp  and  regular  to  be  a  cloud-mass. 
See  what  a  perfect  cone.  Ah !  I  have  it 
now,  that  is  the  snowy  peak  of  Etna,  pink 
with  even-shine." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you're  right,  Max." 

He  went  in  to  fetch  his  telescope,  and 
having  found  the  focus,  gazed  long  and  pa- 
tiently.   Presently  he  said, — 

*'  I  see  a  smoke,  like  the  puff  of  far-off 
artillery.  Now  it  rolls  out  thicker  and 
darker.  The  wind  in  Sicily  must  be  blow- 
ing our  way  this  evening ;  for  the  smoke 
hangs  towards  us  like  a  pall,  and  has  put  out 
my  bright  cloud  altogether." 

Then  all  the  sky  fell  dark,  though  not  with 
grimy  darkuess.  The  sudden  southern 
night  had  left  the  heavens  blue-black,  and 
the  studded  diamonds  of  the  stars  began  to 


flame  and  twinkle.  By  the  time  they  went 
down  into  the  state  rooms  again,  her  lady- 
ship's reception  was  well  crowded ;  and,  in 
one  large  saloon,  the  dancers  were  keeping 
joyous  time  to  the  strains  of  a  full  orchestra. 
Here  and  there,  among  the  men  in  uniform, 
Ned  was  greeted  by  old  acquaintances,  who 
had  served  in  queen's  regiments  in  India. 
But  he  knew  no  lady.  The  hostess  found  a 
moment  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  dance, 
as  she  would  introduce  him  to  Maltese  sig- 
norina  or  English  girl,  as  he  might  fancy. 
He  declined  her  offer.  But  Max,  with  all 
his  scientific  gravity,  was  too  much  of  a 
Teuton  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  waltz- 
music.  Lady  Royston  soon  made  him  happy 
with  an  accomplished  partner.  Ned  stood 
more  than  ever  alone.  By  and  by,  a  lady 
of  somewhat  more  than  middle-age  came 
and  sat  down  by  an  open  window  near  him. 
Off  her  winsome  countenance  his  eyes  re- 
fused to  wander  when  once  they  had  lighted 
on  it.  When  their  fixed  gaze  attracted  hers, 
she  gave  no  token  of  any  recognition  ;  but 
something  in  her  look  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  Ned's  hesitation.  He  stepped  forward, 
held  out  his  hand,  and  said, — 

"  Surely,  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  you.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  since  you  and  your 
good  husband  were  so  kind  to  me  at  Chat- 
terham.  I  fear,  dear  :]Mrs.  Grant,  you  have 
forgotten  your  former  *  griff,'  Ned  Locks- 
ley." 

"  Not  when  the  voice  had  spoken  half  a 
sentence,"  she  exclaimed,  with  look  and  tone 
and  gesture  of  most  friendly  reminiscence. 
"  And  now  I  see  the  old  play  on  the  fea- 
tures, and  am  more  glad  to  see  it,  Mr. 
Locksley,  than  I  can  easily  express." 

"  And  how  is  the  captain  ?  " 

"  Major — as  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear — quite  well,  I  thank  you  ;  and  will  be 
as  much  delighted  at  this  meeting  as  myself." 

"  Still  with  the  old  corps  ?  " 

"  No : — I  am  almost  sorry  to  say.  For 
the  regiment  had  become  a  home  to  ^lome- 
less  folks  like  us.  But,  with  our  small  in- 
come, a  permanent  and  better  paid  appoint- 
ment such  as  he  holds  here,  was  not  to  be 
refused,  you  know." 

"  And  little  Amy  ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  would  not  know  Tier.  She  is 
not  gigantic,  yet  you  would  hardly  call  her 
little  Amy  now.  But  here  she  is,  upon  her 
father's  arm." 
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Yes!  There  she  was!  Not  short,  nor 
yet  of  any  disproportioned  height :  as  win- 
some, and  even  prettier,  than  even  her 
mother  had  been.  Of  womanly  carriage ; 
but  of  girlish  grace.  Coy,  but  lively ;  with 
glance  of  mingled  tenderness  and  mirth  j 
with  bright  complexion,  and  features  per- 
fectly refined,  framed  in  undiminished  wealth 
of  the  fair  golden  hair. 

Ned  was,  in  peace,  a  grave  enough  magis- 
trate, and  a  soldier  grim  enough  in  war ;  a 
man  who  ruled  and  led  successfully,  by  vir- 
tue of  no  mean  might  of  self-control.  He 
was  no  fantastic  youth,  by  this  time,  with 
dreamy  mind,  half  awe-stricken,  and  half 
cajoled,  by  the  first  dawn  of  passion  :  yet  it 
befell  him  that,  at  this  first  sight  of  Amy 
Grant's  unremembered  and  unfamiliar  beau- 
ty, he  felt  his  heart  kneel  down  at  once  to 
own  its  sweet  dominion. 

Sudden  as  this  emotion  was,  it  was  so 
calm  as  to  appear,  even  to  his  inmost  self, 
deliberate.  Neither  his  manner,  nor  his 
voice,  nor  yet  his  look  was  troubled.  He 
greeted  her  father  partly  with  the  old  defer- 
ence of  the  recruit  for  the  veteran,  partly 
with  the  new  sense  of  comradeship,  grown 
of  experience,  in  the  same  manly  school  of 
war. 

Amy,  at  her  mother's  bidding,  gave  him 
her  soft  hand,  as  if  in  old  acquaintance,  and, 
little  by  little,  began  to  gather  her  childish 
recollections  of  him. 

They  were  confused.  But  a  broken-nosed 
Indian  doll,  and  some  name — was  it  of  a 
*'  Lady  Constance  "  ?  —  were  inextricably 
bound  up  with  them. 

Ah !  Ned  was  not  going  to  startle  her 
with  his  exultation  at  his  suddenly  revived 
reminiscence  of  their  last  parting.  Yet,  as 
the  sheen  of  her  golden  hair  shifted  with  the 
sway  of  her  graceful  head,  he  almost  mar- 
velled not  to  detect  the  place  whence  she 
had  shorn  the  ringlets  for  him.  The  frown 
which  knit  severity  on  his  bronzed  forehead, 
came  of  the  effort  to  recall  where  the  too- 
long  neglected  treasure  might  lie  hid  in  his 
possession. 

So  completely  did  the  efi'ort  absorb  his 
mind,  that  when  the  frown  relaxed,  in  the 
radiance  of  solution,  he  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  that  Amy  Grant  was  gone,  to  dance 
the  next  quadrille  with  Max,  whom  Lady 
Iloyston  had  introduced  to  her. 

The  major-domo  of  their  excellencies  was 


a  very  good-natured  man  ;  but  he  did  think 
it  somewhat  unreasonable  that,  in  those 
smaller  hours  of  night,  and  when  the  house- 
hold were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
great  entertainment,  this  unexpected  guest 
should  insist  upon  his  finding  two  stout  lads 
to  carry  from  the  basement-story  to  his  own 
apartment,  up  the  lofty  palace  stairs,  a  pon- 
derous hide-bound  trunk,  which  he  had  ex- 
pressly said,  need  not  be  moved  until  it 
went  on  board  the  steam-packet.  But  the 
lads  forgave  him  ;  for,  in  his  generous  satis- 
faction, he  forced  a  dollar  into  the  hand  of 
either,  whilst  yet  their  fingers  were  crooked 
upon  the  knotted  cords. 

He  bolted  the  door  on  them  as  they  went 
out,  unlocked  the  trunk,  pounced  on  a  little 
writing-case,  and,  opening  it,  tossed  its  con- 
tents out  on  the  bed,  to  get  at  the  spring  of 
its  so-called  "  secret  drawer."  He  actually 
shut  his  eyes  on  touching  it,  with  nervous 
fear,  lest,  after  all,  proof  should  jump  out  of 
memory's  having  played  him  false. 

But  there  the  silken  coil  lay  glittering,  on 
a  handful  of  dull  brown  moss,  a  few  dried 
rose-leaves  scenting  it. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that,  years  ago,  he  should  have  laid  them 
there  together ;  but  to-night  it  seemed  a 
marvel  of  delicious  omen  to  find  this  emblem 
of  a  love  which  might  bud  unforbidden,  cush- 
ioned on  the  memorial  of  a  love  to  master 
which  had  been  among  the  foremost  duties 
of  his  early  youth. 

Strange  and  sweet  enchantment,  which 
brought  him  face  to  face  again  with  Amy 
Grant,,  under  the  sisterly  smile  of  Constance 
Cranleigh.  Magical  compensation !  He  lay 
awake,  much  pondering  how  soon  after  the 
sun  was  up  the  jewellers  in  the  Strada  dei 
Orefici  would  take  down  their  shutters.  It 
must  be  a  locket  of  the  purest  crystal,  lest 
the  gleam  should  anywhere  be  dulled :  the 
plain  rim  would  serve  to  show  how  poor  a 
burnish  art  can  put  on  mere  metallic  gold. 

Unaccountable,  perhaps,  all  this  j  perhaps 
unwise.  But,  once  before,  I  ventured  to  set 
down  that  observation  has  not  shown  me 
what  advance  men  make  beyond  the  wisdom 
of  their  generous  boyhood,  in  matters  such 
as  these. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Lady  Roy- 
ston  said, — 

"  I  was  so  glad,  Ned,  that  you  chanced  on 
old  acquaintances.    I  felt  less  compunction, 
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though  not  less  regret,  at  leaving  you  to  your 
own  devices  all  the  evening." 

"  It  was  the  second  pleasing  wonder  of  the 
day,"  he  answered.  "I  had  no  notion  this 
time  yesterday,  outside  the  harbor,  that  I 
should  light  on  you,  or  on  the  Grants.  You 
have  no  notion  how  kind  they  were  to  me 
when  I  was  a  raw  recruit  at  Chatterham." 

"  I  can  imagine  it.  The  major's  a  thor- 
oughly good-hearted  man.  His  wife  is  charm- 
ing. There's  no  one  here  in  Malta  that  I 
like  half  as  well.  Amy  must  have  been  a 
child  when  you  were  at  Chatterham.  She  is 
a  very  nice  girl,  too." 

*'  A  very  nice  girl,  indeed !  "  It  was  the 
first  falling  off  that  Ned  had  yet  remarked 
in  Lady  Royston.  She  used  to  have  exqui- 
site taste  and  singular  felicity  of  expression. 

'*  I  shall  ask  them  all  here  to  dinner,  of 
course." 

She  had  kept  her  good  sense,  at  least,  if 
her  good  taste  had  weakened. 

'<  But  not  till  to-morrow.  We  must  have 
you  one  whole  evening  to  ourselves." 

Good  patience !  Had  Lady  Royston  no 
notion  how  many  minutes  make  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ?  Not  till  to-morrow !  Was 
it  so  certain  then  that  even  her  good  sense 
was  unimpaired.  Happily,  morning  calls, 
if  not  often  made  in  the  Trans-Nerbuddah, 
are  not  abhorrent  from  the  usages  of  British 
garrison  towns  in  the  Mediterranean.  Con- 
solatory thought,  whose  consolations  he  lost 
but  little  time  in  seeking  to  realize.  He 
had  no  reason  to  doubt,  when  he  did  so,  that 
Mrs.  Grant  was  truly  glad  to  see  him  ;  but 
glad  as  he  was  to  see  her,  he  would  have 
been  gladder  not  to  see  her  alone.  The  ma- 
jor's absence  at  his  office,  though  to  be  re- 
gretted, might  be  borne.  But  that  the 
Grants  should  know  their  next-door  neigh- 
bors, and  that  their  next-door  neighbors 
should  have  a  garden,  were  things  intolera- 
ble. What  business  have  people  with  gar- 
dens in  Malta,  where  the  soil  for  the  flower- 
beds must  be  brought  over  in  speronares  all 
the  way  from  Sicily  ?  Had  the  garden  in- 
deed been  at  the  Grants'  own  house  one 
might  have  suggested  a  passion  for  cactus 
and  other  prickly  beauties  of  the  rocky  Mal- 
tese flora  as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
an  immediate  adjournment  thither ;  but  at 
the  next-door  neighbors — whom  one  doesn't 
happen  to  know  ! 

How  lengthy,  deliberate,  and  minute  were 
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his  inquiries,  not  only  for  the  Andersons,  but 
for  every  soul  of  the  old  Chatterham  society. 
His  memory  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sud- 
den faculty  for  recalling  all  manner  of  obso- 
lete names.  Mrs.  Grant  was  driven  to  de- 
clare that  though  her  acquaintance  with  the 
major's  brother  officers  at  Chatterham  was 
large,  it  had  necessary  limits.  When  the 
excuse'  of  questioning  was  at  last  exhausted, 
he  turned  to  narrative  ;  and  being  no  setter- 
forth  of  self-done  deeds,  which  indeed  would 
have  interested  his  good-natured  auditor,  he 
proceeded  to  ransack  his  brains  for  anec- 
dotes, however  trivial,  of  any  personages  out 
in  India  whose  most  casual  acquaintance  he 
could  contrive  to  fasten  on  her.  With  all 
her  good-nature,  Mrs.  Grant  began  to  think 
him  prosy,  and  the  protraction  of  his  call  un- 
reasonable ;  but  her  woman's  wit  was  quick 
enough  to  explain  all,  and  to  make  allowance 
for  it,  when  she  saw  what  change  came  over 
him,  as,  at  last,  the  door  opened  gently,  and 
Amy,  with  a  faldette  over  her  head,  came 
in. 

A  sallow  skin  and  dark  black  eyes' are 
generally  what  that  variety  of  the  mantilla 
shadows  under  its  black  silk  folds  ;  but  when 
from  out  their  gloom  such  radiance  and  such 
freshness  brighten  as  those  of  Amy  Grant, 
the  unusual  contrast  has  its  charms. 

"  Good-morning,  Am — I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons.  Miss  Grant ;  but  I  was  thinking  of 
the  time  when  you  laughed  at  me  for  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  a  Spanish 
mantilla  and  a  Maltese  faldette.  I  have  not 
forgotten  it  since,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  What  a  wonderful  box  of  dolls  that  was. 
Miss  Grant.  What  have  you  done  with 
them  ?  " 

"  I  gave  them  to  some  little  cousins,  two 
or  three  years  ago  now." 

"  Well,  I  hope  they  did  not  break  their 
noses,  as  the  rude  schoolboys  did." 

"  Which  rude  schoolboys  ?  " 

"  Those  young  ruffians  who  tied  knots  in 
your  beautif — in  your  hair,"  said  Ned,  with 
the  absurdest  vehemence. 

Mrs.  Grant  could  not  but  smile.  Amy, 
who  was  indeed  "  a  very  nice  girl,"  as  Lady 
Royston  had  said,  and  who  was  free  from 
any  undue  consciousness  of  her  own  attrac- 
tions, began,  nevertheless,  to  blush  rosy  red. 

Sparks  of  association  run  quick  in  the  tin- 
der of  memory,  and  are  very  luminous  be- 
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sides.  His  remirxiscence  of  the  tangles  in 
her  hair  began  to  disentangle  some  reminis- 
cences of  hers.  When  the  least  self-con- 
scious of  young  ladies  feels  that  honest, 
manly  eyes  are  looking  no  disparagement 
upon  her,  when  she  hears  how  hard  it  is  for 
the  honest,  manly  voice  to  keep  itself  from 
calling  her  by  her  own  Christian  name  ;  it  is  a 
little  embarrassing  to  remember,  on  a  sud- 
den, that,  of  her  own  accord,  she  had  once 
,  thrust  a  cluster  of  her  golden  curls  into  the 
honest,  manly  hand.  Even  the  undoubted 
fact  that  it  was  some  nine  years  ago  or  more 
will  not  dispel  the  blush,  though  it  may  jus- 
tify the  reckless  act  of  childish  generosity. 

Happily  for  her  confusion  the  major  in- 
tervened ;  then  lunch,  with  bitter  beer,  and 
so  much  Chatterham  talk  again,  that  even 
Ned  could  not  resent  poor  Mrs.  Grant's  with- 
drawal from  its  repetition,  though  hers  de- 
termined Amy's. 

To-morrow  was  certainly  very  far  off,  but 
not  quite  so  distant  now  as  when  her  lady- 
ship had  spoken  of  it  in  the  morning.  He 
went  lionizing  Max  Gervinus  about  the  forts 
and  harbors  till  late  afternoon.  Then,  an 
evening  spent  in  company  with  such  people 
as  the  Koystons  was  certainly  no  grievous 
infliction,  the  less  so  that  they  were  truly 
alone  and  at  their  ease,  his  lordship's  secre- 
tary having  taken  Max  off  to  an  opera. 
Without  any  such  dire  necessity  for  string- 
ing questions  against  time,  as  had  been  on 
him  in  the  forenoon,  Ned  had  plenty  to  ask 
and  answer. 

Phil  was  still  in  the  Guards,  but  much  less 
extravagant,  and  had  acquired  a  taste  for  fat 
cattle,  which  promised  well  for  future  land- 
lordism at  Cransdale.  He  always  attended 
the  Baker  Street  show  at  Christmas.  The 
Maude  Cassilis  affair  had  ended  long  ago  to 
everybody's  satisfaction,  she  having  married 
a  gouty  marquess.  Katey  Kilmore,  too,  had 
married  a  clergyman — she  was  a  pattern  of 
grave  parochial  matrons  now.  Phil's  latest 
indications  had  been  towards  Lady  Rosa 
Barrington.  The  Buffer,  by  the  way,  had 
lost  his  father  as  well  as  his  elder  brother, 
an  old  bachelor,  and  so  come  in  to  theBam- 
ford  title.  Thus  Rosa  was  "  her  ladyship." 
Mamma  thought  her  a  little  too  saucy,  per- 
haps, but  she  had  improved,  even  on  that 
score,  and  was  such  a  bright,  good-natured 
girl  that  if  Master  Phil  and  she  were  to  grow 
serious  the  banns  would  not  be  forbidden. 


Hebblethwaite  minor  was  in  the  heavy  dra- 
goons ;  was  six  feet  high,  and  rode  over  fif- 
teen stone.  Young  Mapes,  of  Maperley,  the 
squire's  son,  had  turned  out  much  cleverer 
than  any  of  them  had  given  him  credit  for, 
and  was  doing  well  at  the  Chancery  Bar. 
Yes,  old  Mrs.  White  was  still  alive  at  Rook- 
enham,  and  in  nominal  possession  of  the 
keys,  but  her  asthma  would  hardly  let  her 
mount  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  so  that  Mar- 
tha, who  was  head  housemaid  formerly,  was 
a  sort  of  coadjutor  and  successor-designate. 
Police  Constable  Hutchins  had  risen  to  be 
chief-inspector  under  the  captain  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  police.  He  was  mar- 
ried, and  had  divers  children.  Ah,  poor 
Benjy!  he  was  drowned  after  all,  in  a  pool 
not  far  from  Pixie's  pillar.  Rizpah's  deso- 
lation had  been  at  first  most  lamentable,  but 
as  the  poor  lad's  reason  had  grown  dimmer, 
if  anything,  it  was  really  merciful  that  he  had 
not  grown  up  to  helpless  manhood  on  her 
hands. 

Then  Lady  Royston  turned  examiner,  and 
Ned  must  needs,  with  what  modest  reserve 
he  might,  disclose  to  her  wherein  old  aspi- 
rations after  action  on  the  great  Eastern  field 
had  been  fulfilled  or  frustrated. 

That  was  a  charmingly  spent  evening,  after 
all.  When  Max  and  the  secretary  came  in 
for  a  late  cup  of  coffee,  the  stay-at-homes 
opined  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  short 
opera. 

A  choice  not  wisely  made  is  often  not  un- 
wise in  itself.  Happy  the  man  to  whom  so 
great  and  undeserved  a  grace  is  given.  When 
judgment  may  rest  content  where  fancy  has 
been  toiled,  large,  indeed,  is  the  debt  that 
hearts  owe  to  Heaven.  Hardly  shall  they 
write  it  in  suflBcient  figures  upon  their  tablet 
of  obligations. 

Not  that  Ned's  judgment  had  put  off,  next 
day,  the  tinted  spectacles  of  fancy,  nor  bound 
on  again  the  bandage  which  shuts  all  illusion 
out ;  nor  yet  that  his  decisions  on  points 
raised  for  consideration  were  as  deliberate 
and  as  impartial  as  if  he  sat  in  magisterial 
"  cutcherry  "  among  his  Bheels. 

But  even  had  Lucy  Locksley,  or  some  critic 
of  equally  keen  sight,  been  scrutinizing  Amy 
Grant,  the  verdict  on  her  looks  and  bearing 
could  not  have  been  unfavorable.  The  tests 
applied,  as  if  by  chance,  to  both  were  cer- 
tainly severe.  Though  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, Lady  Royston  had  lost  little  of  the  lus- 
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tre  of  her  beauty.  Wife  and  companion  of 
a  man  of  higher  mark  in  politics  than  even 
in  society,  she  had  but  added  loftier  dignity 
to  the  exquisite  grace  which  always  had  dis- 
tinguished her. 

It  was  impossible,  as  it  would  have  been 
unfair,  to  institute  comparison  between  her 
and  the  younger  girl.  Yet  excellence  of  any 
real  kind  creates  around  itself  an  atmosphere 
of  light,  in  which  all  other  excellence  shows 
gemlike,  whilst  every  coarser  or  defective 
thing  is  seen  for  what  it  is,  dulling  the  ray 
which  falls,  or  refracting  it  distorted. 

Now,  Amy  Grant,  even  side  by  side  with 
Lady  Royston,  still  seemed  attractive,  lady- 
like, and  full  of  graceful  animation.  She 
sat  at  dinner  between  Ned  and  Max  Ger- 
vinus,  he  having  Lady  Royston  on  his  other 
hand.  Max  had  a  gift  of  conversation,  pos- 
sessing not  only  the  erudition  of  a  scientific 
German,  but  the  German  poetic  tempera- 
ment as  well.  His  was  good  talk,  full- 
bodied,  well-flavored,  and  of  rich  hue,  as 
wine  of  some  choice  vintage  in  the  father- 
land. The  party  was  small  and  the  table 
oval.  There  was  not  that  tying  of  talk  to 
couples,  which,  perhaps,  under  these  pecul- 
iar circumstances,  Ned  might  not  have 
thought  as  irksome  as  do  most  times  the 
condemned  to  dinner  customs.  Both  he  and 
Amy  had  to  take  their  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  Max  and  Lady  Royston.  When 
Amy  spoke  it  was  with  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Another  ordeal  remained  for  her  that  even- 
ing, which  Ned  himself  might  better  be 
trusted  to  watch  with  jealous  keenness.  A 
whole  batch  of  young  ofl&cers  came  in,  as  if 
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her  excellency  had  held  a  levee  for  the 
queen. 

Brought  up  among  such  types  of  woman- 
hood as  his  own  mother,  Lady  Cransdale, 
and  her  daughter  Constance,  it  was  little 
wonder  that  Ned,  when  he  first  went  to  Chat- 
terham,  should  have  felt  strong  distaste  for 
the  character  of  a  garrison-belle.  The  word, 
though  somewhat  indefinite,  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently expressive.  Bombay  society,  and 
such  sparse  experiences  as  occasional  visits 
from  his  remoter  district  to  more  European 
"  stations  "  had  afforded  him  in  India,  had 
certainly  done  nothing  towards  lessening  the 
original  distaste.  Few  men  would  have  been 
quicker  to  detect  a  trace  of  the  objjjoxious 
characteristics  ;  none  would  have  been  more 
instantaneously  disenchanted  by  the  detec- 
tion. Major  Grant's  business  brought  him 
in  contact  with  almost  every  officer  in  Malta, 
and  chary  as  he  and  his  wife  might  be  of 
vulgarizing  introductions  to  their  daughter, 
it  was  impossible,  short  of  secluding  her,  to 
prevent  her  from  having  a  wide  circle  of  mil- 
itary acquaintances. 

Ned  watched — without  misgiving,  it  is 
true,  yet  with  appreciative  observation — not 
only  how  the  lady  of  his  thoughts  received 
her  soldier  friends,  but  in  what  tone  and 
with  what  carriage  they  ventured  to  address 
her.  He  exulted,  not  unpardonably,  at  per- 
ceiving that  scarcely  did  their  stately  host- 
ess command  more  genuine  deference  than 
his  winsome  Amy.  Here  was  indeed  a  token, 
to  the  coldest  prudence,  of  her  true  love- 
worthiness — a  token,  doubtless,  too,  to  Ned, 
that  his  own  choice  was  meritorious  and  his 
intuition  deep. 


The  King  op  Gipsies  on  the  King  op 

Novelists. — The  coronation  was  performed  on 
his  own  land  (the  common),  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  the  wise  man  pouring  the  anointing  oil  and 
wine  on  his  head.  It  seems  a  fur  robe  is  the 
correct  thing  on  these  occasions,  but  none  being 
forthcoming,  and  a  piece  of  fur,  however  small, 
being  considered  indispensable,  the  skin  of  a 
hare  killed  for  the  occasion  did  duty  in  the 
emergency.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  the  honor  of 
assisting  at  one  of  these  ceremonies,  but  I  be- 
lieve a  previous  one  to  the  installation  of  Mr. 
Bligh.  He  was,  it  would  appear,  a  frequent 
visitor  of  the  king  at  Yethoira,  and  speered 
(asked)  all  about  his  people,  and  oftentimes  did 


the  king  return  the  visit  at  Abbotsford,  "just 
doon  in  the  valley  on  the  other  bank,  and  a 
gude  place  it  was,  and  the  meat  and  the  ale 
were  good,  and  Sir  Walter  hissel  would  sit  by 
and  serve  me  with  his  ain  hand,  and  the  to- 
bacco he  aye  sent  to  me.  I  miss  it  now,  and 
the  Leddy  Scott  and  Mistress  Lockhart  he 
minded  them  all  well,  and  a  braw  leddy,  Leddy 
Kutcs  it  was,  was  very  affable  to  him.  A  fine 
big  man  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  much  like  your- 
sel,  and  an  awful  lee'r.  He  corned  to  me  and 
talked  about  our  people,  but  when  I  read  it  in 
books  of  his  it  was  not  what  I  said,  but  full  of 
Ices  they  were,  is  there  no  pulling  a  man  up  for 
tellinf?  Ices  ?  "^Dickens'  *  All  the  Year  Round.' 
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"  My  peace  I  give  unto  you." — John  14 :  27. 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee." — Isa.  26  :  3. 

"  Behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a 
river."— Isa.  66  :  12. 

We  bless  thee  for  thy  peace,  O  God, 

Deep  as  the  soundless  sea, 
Which  falls  like  sunshine  on  the  road 

Of  those  who  trust  in  thee. 

We  ask  not,  Father,  for  repose 
Which  comes  from  outward  rest, 

If  we  may  have  through  all  life's  woes 
Thy  peace  within  our  breast ; — 

Tha%  peace  which  suffers  and  is  strong, 

Trusts  where  it  cannot  see. 
Deems  not  the  trial  way  too  long. 

But  leaves  the  end  with  thee ; — 

That  peace  which,  though  the  billows  surge, 

And  angry  tempests  roar. 
Rings  forth  no  melancholy  dirge. 

But  joyeth  evermore ; — 

That  peace  which  flows  serene  and  deep — 

A  river  in  the  soul, 
Whose  banks  a  living  verdure  keep  : 

God's  sunshine  o'er  the  whole  ! — 

Such,  Father,  give  our  hearts  such  peace, 

Whate'er  the  outward  be. 
Till  all  life's  discipline  shall  cease. 

And  we  go  home  to  thee. 

— Independent. 


HYMN   TO   THE   FLOWERS. 

Day-stars  !  that  ope  your  eyes  with  man,  to 
twinkle. 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation. 
And  dewdrops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle, 
As  a  libation — 

Ye  matin  worshippers  !  who,  bending  lowly. 
Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye. 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high ! 

Ye  bright  mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate. 
What  num'rous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create ! 

'Neath  clustered  boughs,  each  floral  bell  that 
swingeth 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  for  prayer  ! 


Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and 
column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand ; 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn, 
Which  God  hath  planned — 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder. 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon 
supply  — 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves — ^its  organ  thun- 
der— 

Its  dome  the  sky  ! 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 
Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon 
the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God— 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living  preach- 
ers. 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers, 
From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles  !  that  in  dewy  splendor 

"  Weep  without  woe,  and  blush  without  a 
crime," 
Oh  !  may  I  deeply  learn  and  ne'er  surrender 
Your  lore  sublime  ! 

"  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cvy,  "  in  robes  like  ours; 
How  vain  your  grandeur !  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  Human  Flowers  !  " 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures.  Heavenly  Artist ! 
With   which  thou    paintest    Nature's  wide- 
spread  hall, 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 
Of  love  to  all! 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers,  though  made  for 
pleasure, 
Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and 
night ; 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treas- 
ure 

Harmless  delight ! 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instructors  hoary 
For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish 
scope  ? 
Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori. 
Yet  fount  •f  hope ! 

Posthumous  glories  ?  angel-like  collection, 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth. 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth  ? 

Were  I,  O  God  !  inchurchless  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines. 
My  voice  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordain- 
ing. 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines  ! 

Horace  Smith 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
CRICKET  ON  THE  GOODWINS. 
"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  bustle, 
waiter  ?  I  never  saw  the  town  in  such  a 
commotion  before."  Such  was  the  question 
I  propounded  to  the  sleek  head-waiter  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  the  principal  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  Deal.  I  had  been,  for  the  sake 
of  the  bathing,  for  several  days  a  resident  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
weary  of  the  place.  Deal  is  not  very  seduc- 
tive to  the  sojourner,  with  its  labyrinths  of 
mean  streets,  its  cobble-stoned  pavement, 
its  wooden  hovels,  its  strings  of  flounders 
drying  in  the  wind,  and  its  all-pervading 
aroma  of  tar.  At  first,  there  was  a  certain 
excitement  in  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
myself,  as  it  were,  among  the  mazes  of  the 
town,  in  wondering  whether  Middle  Street 
conducted  to  Beach  Street,  or  Lower  Street 
to  Fore  Street,  or  if  I  might  safely  plunge 
into  the  network  of  lanes  that  surrounded 
me,  without  the  aid  of  a  pocket-compass. 
These  pleasures,  however,  were  beginning 
to  pall  upon  me,  when  a  lively  stir  upon  the 
crowded  quay  attracted  my  attention.  There 
was  music,  or  at  least  the  outer  husk  or  en- 
velope of  music,  for  I  saw  a  number  of  men 
carrying  burdens  wrapped  in  green  baize, 
out  of  which  peeped  here  and  there  the  glis- 
tening brass  of  a  trombone,  or  the  brown 
wood  of  a  violoncello.  There  were  numer- 
ous hampers  and  baskets,  that  indicated  a 
care  for  the  commissariat ;  there  were  flags 
fluttering  gayly  in  the  light  summer  breeze ; 
there  were  rolls  of  canvas  that,  to  a  prac- 
tised eye,  had  very  much  the  air  of  tents. 
Several  boats,  decked  out  in  holiday  fashion 
with  streamers  and  ensigns,  were  receiving 
these  tents,  baskets,  and  musicians,  while 
others  seemed  to  await  the  lagging  passen- 
gers for  whom  these  preparations  were  made. 
No  wonder  that  I  asked  the  waiter  what  so 
unwonted  a  scene  might  import.  Even  he, 
generally  the  calmest  of  men,  was  slightly 
excited ;  he  flourished  his  official  napkin, 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  droop  gracefully, 
and  his  pumps  creaked  in  a  more  important 
manner  than  usual  as  he  passed  to  and  fro. 
Not  that  the  Royal  Hotel  derived  much  cus- 
tom from  what  was  going  on  ;  the  commer- 
cial room  held  its  customary  hardware  trav- 
eller, its  hosiery  traveller,  and  its  traveller 
in  the  soap-line ;  the  cofiee-room  was  only 
occupied  by  a  sunburned  midshipman,  an 


old  half-pay  officer,  and  a  couple  of  healthy- 
looking  young  men  from  the  country,  who 
were  lunching  hastily,  and  who  wore  flannel 
trousers  and  buff  shoes  with  spiked  soles. 
The  waiter  eyed  me  with  placid  benevolence, 
and  returned  :  "  Dessay  not,  sir  !  We  are 
quiet,  sir,  mostly,  except  elections,  sir,  and 
the  Wolunteers,  and  the  Odd — " 

"  But  this  is  neither  a  Volunteer  field-day 
nor  an  Odd  Fellows'  festival,."  interrupted  I, 
rather  impatiently.     "  Is  it  a  picnic  ?  " 

The  waiter  took  time  to  consider.  "  Pic- 
nic, sir  !  no,  sir !  Coming,  su- !"  And  ofl 
went  the  tiresome  functionary  to  obey  the 
bests  of  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  flan- 
nel unmentionables.  A  sharp  boy  in  a 
striped  calico  jacket  happened  to  pass  with 
a  corkscrew  and  a  bottle  of  bitter  beer,  I  in- 
terrogated him  as  I  had  done  his  chief,  and 
received  the  reply  :  *'  Cricket-match,  sir ! 
Those  gents  in  the  coffee-room  play  in  it, 
sir  !  "  Off  went  boy  and  beer.  "  Cricket," 
said  I  to  myself;  "  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
Kent  was  the  cradle  of  the  game,  and  though 
a  little  shorn  of  her  honors,  she  can  show 
good  sport  yet.  Where  is  the  cricket-ground, 
waiter  ?  "  for  by  this  time  the  principal  at- 
tendant had  returned.  "Ground,  sir? — 
there,  sir ! "  and  the  waiter  pointed  to  the 
sea,  a  glimpse  of  which  could  be  caught 
through  the  window  and  open  door  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  which  stretched  away,  blue 
and  broad,  dotted  by  sails  of  all  colors. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  demanded,  for 
I  thought  the  grave  man  was  jesting  with 
me. 

"  The  cricketers  play  to-day  on  the  Good- 
win Sands,  sir — the  Great  Goodwin,  sir. 
Match  is  very  interesting,  sir,  on  account  of 
being  only  once  a  year,  at  a  perticklar  state 
of  the  tide,  sir.  Deep  water  in  general,  sir, 
where  they'll  be  batting  and  bowling  this 
afternoon." 

"  The  Goodwins,"  said  I  incredulously. 
"Do  you  mean,  seriously,  that  there  is 
cricket  intended  on  the  famous  Goodwin 
Sands?"  That  was  the  waiter's  meaning; 
and  the  landlady,  emerging  from  her  bar, 
corroborated  his  assertion ;  adding,  that  it 
was  only  at  very  low  tides — "  neap,"  I  think, 
was  the  word  she  used,  but  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  its  purport — that  these  submarine 
grounds  could  be  used  for  human  pastimes. 
This  was  the  day  ;  and  a  large  attendance  of 
spectators    being  reckoned  on,   tents   and 
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booths  were  to  be  pitched,  and  refreshments 
and  music  provided.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  ears.  Cricket  on  the  Goodwins  !  Since 
I  had  been  at  Deal,  during  my  -walks  or 
rides  about  the  coast,  I  had  often  turned 
my  eyes,  as  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  to 
the  long  line  of  white  breakers  that  boiled 
along  those  fatal  sands.  I  had  talked  to 
old  sailors  too,  who  were  full  of  stories  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  shoals,  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  channels  that  intersected 
them,  the  fearfully  strong  current — often 
running  nine  knots  an  hour,  it  was  said — 
which  skirted  them,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
quicksands  ;  but  the  day  before,  an  old  resi- 
dent on  the  coast  had  assured  me  that  he 
knew  not  which  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  the 
treacherous  power  of  the  quicksand,  or  the 
fury  with  which  the  waves  beat  in  rough 
weather  upon  a  luckless  vessel  that  had  run 
aground,  "  Only  last  year,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  saw  from  my  bedroom  window  that 
a  big  schooner,  foreign-rigged,  was  on  the 
Goodwins  ;  so  I  ran  up  on  to  the  roof,  and 
there  I  saw  the  waves  washing  over  her, 
most  awful.  I  went  down  to  fetch  a  telescope, 
for  to  see  if  any  of  the  crew  were  aboard, 
lashed  to  the  rigging  or  that,  and  when  I 
got  back  with  the  glass,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  top- 
masts ;  and  they  went  down,  sinking,  sink- 
ing, right  before  my  very  eyes.  If  ever  you 
goes  yachting,  sir,  keep  clear  of  the  Good- 
wins." And  now  a  cricket-match  was  to  be 
played  on  the  most  considerable  of  the 
shoals,  and  music  was  to  resound,  and  the 
merry  iaughter  of  girls  and  children  was  to 
echo,  where  lately  the  waves  rolled  and  the 
fish  swam. 

I  resolved  to  be  a  spectator,  if  possible. 
Very  possible,  the  waiter  pronounced  it. 
Any  of  the  boats  could  take  me  out  and 
bring  me  back  with  the  other  spectators. 
"  'Tis  an  unusual  hour  for  cricket,  sir,  wick- 
ets being  mostly  pitched  at  eleven  o'clock 
or  so,"  said  the  waiter ;  "  but  it  all  depends 
on  the  tide,  sir;  and  time  and  tide,  you 
know,  sir,  wait  for  no  man.  They'll  have  a 
nice  afternoon,  sir ;  but  I  think  there's  dirty 
weather  brewing  for  the  night.  Not  that 
that'll  hurt  ihem,  though ; "  and  the  waiter 
took  a  long  look  at  the  sky,  and  turned 
away.  Every  one  in  Deal  is  more  or  less 
weatherwise ,  a  haberdasher  will  talk  to  you 
with  enthusiasm  of  "  good,  old  sound  an- 


choring-ground  ; "  and  a  librarian  has  much 
to  say  on  meteorology ;  but  I  paid  little 
heed  to  the  waiter's  prediction.  Even  if 
"  dirty  weather,"  should  come,  it  would 
scarcely  affect  me.  I  got  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  boats,  and  went  out  with  a  cheery, 
good-humored  party  of  spectators,  and  was 
presently  landed  on  the  Great  Goodwin. 
The  huge  shoal  presented  a  smooth  surface 
of  fii-m  sand,  no  bad  substitute  for  turf, 
while  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  to  myself  and 
others,  had  great  charms.  Tents  and  booths 
were  pitched,  flags  flaunted  gallantly,  corks 
popped  in  a  brisk  succession,  and  refresh- 
ments were  in  great  demand.  There  were 
plenty  of  stout  old  Tritons,  in  blue  cloth 
and  oilskin  hats,  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
their  telescopes,  plenty  of  townsmen,  visit- 
ors, and  country-folks,  and  no  lack  of  gay 
bonnets  and  fringed  parasols.  The  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  coast  mustered  strongly 
to  see  the  cricket  on  the  Goodwins.  The 
wickets  were  up  in  due  time,  and  the  crick- 
eters, in  many-colored  jerseys  and  spotless 
flannels,  fell  to  work  with  a  will.  There 
was  abundance  of  excellent  play ;  bowler, 
batsman,  and  fielder  did  their  best,  and 
shouts  of  applause  greeted  every  exhibition 
of  skill,  shouts  of  mirth  every  display  of 
awkwardness,  just  as  if  the  game  had  been 
played  on  a  green  meadow  ashore,  and  not 
on  the  dreadful  Goodwin,  under  whose  sands 
lay  the  timbers  of  goodly  ships  and  the  bones 
of  brave  men.  I  was  much  amused,  and  for 
a  time  interested.  But  I  had  not  the  at- 
traction whieh  local  likings  and  jealousies 
afforded  to  the  rest,  and  cared  little  whether 
Hodges  were  bowled  out  by  Best,  caught 
out  by  Decker,  or  stumped  by  Miller.  Nei- 
ther did  I  care  whether  the  Walmer  Eleven 
triumphed  over  the  Eleven  of  Deal,  or 
whether  the  latter  kept  their  laurels  intact. 
To  me,  the  interest  centred  in  the  strange 
arena  of  all  this  sportive  prowess.  It  was 
purely  a  question  of  locality.  In  conse- 
quence, I  withdrew  from  the  dense  crowd 
around  the  marker's  tent,  and  strolled  to  the 
outer  or  seaward  face  of  the  shoal.  There  I 
lay  down  on  the  smooth  slope,  level  as  if  the 
planes  of  a  score  of  amphibious  carpenters 
had  been  employed  upon  it,  and  with  the 
water  but  a  little  below  my  feet,  I  leaned  on 
my  elbow,  and  lazily  contemplated  the  match. 
The  tide,  of  course,  was  down  to  a  point 
which  it  seldom  reaches,  and  the  little  rip- 
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pies  were  imitating  the  action  of  waves,  as 
the  frog  mimicked  the  bull.    At  that  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  the  sea  had  lost  the  bad 
complexion  which  it   always  brorows  from 
the  shore,  and  was  of  the  true  color — not 
blue,  of  course,  but  a  delicate  green.    I  was 
rather  a  connoisseur  in  salt  water — had  seen 
the  ultra-marine  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
cobalt  of  the  Adriatic,  the  violet  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  brown  of  the  Euxine,  the  milky- 
tinge  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  imperial  azure 
of  the  South  Atlantic  ;  and  the  sea  off  the 
Goodwins  that  day  had  the  true  Channel 
gi*een,  the  hue  of  a  nereid's  translucent  robe. 
There  were  some  large  tangles  of  sea-weed, 
red  and    green  and  black,   very  common 
algae,  but  pretty  in  their  own  element,  bob- 
bing  up  and  down   as   the   shining   water 
moved ;  and   a  jelly-fish  that  had  not  yet 
lost  its  lustre,  and  a  star-fish  not  yet  dried 
to  a   dull  orange,  lay  stranded  at  my  feet. 
These  things  reminded  me  that  the  cricket- 
ground  was  borrowed  from  Neptune's  court, 
that  its  smooth  sands  were  trodden  in  gen- 
eral by  no  feet  save  those  of  Amphitrite  and 
her  nymphs,  and  that  tritons  and  mermaids 
would  soon  reclaim  their  haunts  from  us  the, 
intruders.     "  AVell  done!  a  fiver,  by  Jove! 
Well  hit,  Hodges  !    Run  again,  run  again ! 
No ;    hold  hard  !      Huzza    for  Walmer !  " 
Such  were  the  cries  that  startled  me  from 
my  musings,  ever  and  anon,  and  once  there 
was  a  shout  of  "  Lost  ball,"  and  the  ball  was 
in  the  sea,  floating  corklike,  and  had  to  be 
picked  up  by  a  boat.    But  though  lookers- 
on  proverbially  see  most  of  the  game,  they 
sometimes  yawn  over  the  sight,  and  so  did 
I.     The  day  was  hot,  my  resting-place  was 
soft  and  snug,  the  murmur  of  the  sea  invited 
to  repose,  and  Cobb's  celebrated  Thanet  ale 
is  particularly  strong  ;  I  fell  asleep.     Pleas- 
ant dreams,  rose-tinted  and  bright  of  woof 
were  mine,  but  they  faded  away,  leaving  but 
a  vague  impression,  and  a  chill  came  over 
me  as  the  evening  breeze  sprang  up,  and  I 
awoke — awoke  with  a  start,  to  marvel  at  my 
unfamiliar  sleeping-place,  and  to  ask  men- 
tally where  I  was,  and  how  I  came  there.     I 
rubbed  my  eyes ;  I  gazed  stupidly  around, 
as  memory  returned.     My  heart  throbbed 
quickly  and  hurriedly,  and  I  uttered  a  cry  of 
dismay.     W^hy  ?     I  was  alone — alone.     On 
the  shoal  where  lately  there   had  been  so 
much  of  human  life,  of   stir,  and  gayety. 
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and  hot  emulation,  not  a  trace  of  human  ex- 
istence remained. 

I  was  as  completely  abandoned  as  Philip 
Quarll  or  Juan  Fernandez.  The  tents  were 
gone,  the  booths  had  vanished,  the  flags  had 
been  removed,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the 
bygone  contest  and  revelry,  except  a  few 
empty  bottles  tossed  carelessly  on  the  sand, 
and  some  straw  and  paper  strewed  where 
the  hampers  had  been  packed.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  had  left  the  shoal ;  worse 
still,  every  boat  was  gone.  I  could  with  dif- 
ficulty realize  my  position,  with  all  its  danger 
and  discomfort ;  it  seemed  like  a  fantastic 
dream,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  myself 
awake.  Yes,  there  were  the  prints  of  many 
feet  in  the  sand,  there  were  the  holes  where 
the  tent-poles  were  planted,  yonder  stood 
the  wickets,  and  those  grooves  and  scoops 
were  hollowed  by  the  bat  or  scored  by  the 
ball.  The  game  was  over  now,  must  have 
been  over  a  long  time.  In  vain  I  strained 
my  eyes  over  the  expanse  of  water  severing 
me  from  the  shore,  in  hopes  that  some  lag- 
ging boat  might  yet  be  visible.  Not  so. 
The  gray  waves  rolled  on  in  unbroken 
squadrons,  and  not  a  boat  could  be  seen. 
They  were  all  gone,  then,  and  had  left  me — 
to  perish.  Why  had  they  not  awakened 
me  ?  The  idea  flashed  upon  me  with  all  the 
force  of  a  hideous  conviction,  that  I  had 
been  unobserved,  lying  as  I  had  been  upon 
the  sloping  sandbank,  with  my  head  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  shoal. 
The  boats,  well  loaded  with  laughing  holi- 
day-makers, loudly  discussing  the  day's 
events,  had  no  doubt  pushed  off  and  gained 
the  shore,  and  not  a  soul  had  cared  to  ask 
after  a  stranger  like  myself. 

It  was  now  twilight,  the  shadows  were 
falling  like  a  tangible  veil.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  glimmer  of  the  evening- 
star  was  unwelcome.  There  it  twinkled  on 
the  edge  of  the  sky  with  its  tremulous 
pointed  light,  softly  shimmering  in  golden 
lustre — Venus  victrix.  The  wind  was  sough- 
ing— not  sighing — over  the  darkling  sea. 
The  land  lay  cloudy  and  indistinct,  tinted 
here  and  there  by  a  blotch  of  pink  or  yellow 
lent  by  the  departed  sun.  The  ripples  had 
grown  into  waves,  small  as  yet,  but  fast  in- 
creasing in  size  :  their  murmur  had  changed 
to  a  hoarse  roar,  like  the  threatening  voices 
of   lion-cubs.     Had  the   tide   turned  yet? 
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Anxiously  I  peered  out  upon   the  -waters,  j 
watching  the  chips,  the  bubbles,  and  dead 
weed   that   floated  past    in    tiny    armadas. 
Yes,  the  tide  had  turned.     It  was  coming 
in,  slowly  as  yet,  but  the  decisive  change 
had    begun.     What  was  I  to  do  ?     I  was 
awfully  frightened.     There  was  reason  for 
alarm,  indeed,  and  I  take  no  shame  to  my- 
self for  the  frank  avowal.     I  was  worse  off 
than  the  gladiator  condemned  to  the  beasts, 
in  the  old  Roman  day.     He,  the  gladiator, 
was  allowed  a  weapon,  a  spear,  a  club,  some- 
thing wherewith  to  fight  to  the  death  :  at  the 
last,  he  had  his  sinewy  hands  and  brawny 
arms  to  rely  upon,  and  he  migM  be  the  con- 
queror of  the  Libyan  lion  or  the  German 
bear.    But  I  had  to  deal  with  a  foe  of  an- 
other  sort,  invulnerable,  vast,   resistless — 
the  sea !     I  could  not  swim.    I  had  never 
before  particularly  regretted  my  lack  of  that 
accomplishment ;  now,  I  would  gladly  have 
bartered  all  the  learning,  professional  or  va- 
rious, that  I  had  ever  attained,  my  languages, 
geometry,  and  pure  mathematics,  my  forti- 
fication, company  and  battalion  drill,  and  all 
that  I  had  crammed   to  win   my   staff  ap- 
pointment, for   the   power   of  swimming  a 
mile  or  two  in  broken  water.     And  yet,  even 
could  I  swim,  the  quicksands,  the  sandbars, 
the  strong  currents,  left  me  small  chance  of 
reaching  the  mainland.     Oh,  for  a  boat !     I 
ran  round  to  the  seaAvard  face  of  the  shoal. 
At  a  considerable  distance,  I  descried  sev- 
eral fishing-smacks,   their  red-brown   sails 
looming  black  through  the  dusk.     Much  fur- 
ther off  were  sundry  brigs  and  schooners  on 
their  course  up   Channel,  under  shortened 
sail.      There   was   a  threatening    bank    of 
clouds  to  windward  over  the  moaning  sea ; 
pile  above  pile,  peak   over  peak,   towered 
whole  Alps  of  slate-colored  vapor,  gloomy 
and  menacing.     I  remembered  the  waiter's 
prediction  of  "  dirty  weather,"  and  felt  any- 
thing but   comfortable.     The   air   was  op- 
pressive, too,  in  spite  of  the  chilly  breeze, 
which  came  in  sudden  cat's-paws,  that  ruf- 
fled the  water  like  the  sweep  of  a  gigantic 
wing,  and  then  lulled  abruptly.    Even  the 
most  inexperienced  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm.     My  only 
hope  was   in  the  fishing-boats;  they  were 
not  very  far  off ;  some  of  the  men  on  board 
might  see  me,  might  notice  my  signals,  and 
bear  down  to  the  rescue.    I  waved  my  hat — 
I  shouted  till  I  was   hoarse  and  husky — I 


tied  my  handkerchief  to  the  end  of  my  walk- 
ing-stick,* and  flourished  it  like  a  flag  high 
over  my  head,  while  I  strained  my  lungs  for 
a  loud  hail — in  vain,  all  in  vain  !  The  fish- 
ers were  busy  with  their  nets  and  lines,  or 
in  trimming  their  boats,  or  something  :  they 
did  not  observe  me,  and  presently  the  last 
lug-sail  and  brown  hull  faded  aw^ay  into  the 
deepening  night.  More  -sultry  and  heavy 
grew  the  air  ;  one  or  two  big  flat  drops  of 
rain  fell  with  a  plash  upon  the  sand  ;  there 
was  a  premonitory  growl  of  thunder,  and 
then  a  hush  succeeded. 

I  turned  my  face  to  the  land.  The  lights 
began  to  twinkle  in  the  windows  of  the  dis- 
tant town ;  far  off,  too,  on  lonely  clifis,  and 
spits  of  land  that  ran  far  out  into  the  wild 
sea,  and  on  the  decks  of  light-ships  anchored 
in  dangerous  places,  the  warning-beacons 
began  to  blaze.  I  saw  the  red  gleams  far 
across  the  waters  wherever  I  turned :  they 
were  signs  of  human  pity,  of  human  watch- 
fulness, and  charity.  But  they  could  not 
save  me.  The  fishing-boats  were  all  gone. 
The  tide  was  encroaching,  stealthily  at  first, 
then  more  swiftly.  Line  upon  line,  the  lit- 
tle foamy  walls  of  water  came  sweeping  on, 
arching  and  breaking  into  froth,  each  pass- 
ing its  predecessor  by  a  very  little  space, 
but  pressing  on,  surely,  steadily  pressing 
on.  My  only  hope — and  be  sure  that  my 
fancy  was  busy — was  that  I  might  be  missed 
at  the  hotel,  that  inquiry  might  be  made, 
and  a  boat  sent  back  to  fetch  me  off  the 
Goodwin.  But  this  was  but  a  frail  thread 
of  a  chance.  I  was  fond  of  rambles,  and 
not  punctual  as  to  hours ;  I  had  not  ordered 
my  dinner,  having  told  the  landlady  that  I 
would  "  see  about  it "  after  my  return,  the 
time  of  which  was  doubtful.  Perhaps  in 
those  idle  words  I  had  spoken  my  ow^n  sen- 
tence of  death  !  The  wind  whistled  in  a 
louder  key,  shriller  and  more  shrill ;  the 
lights  on  shore  shone  out,  peaceful  and  tan- 
talizing. I  would  have  changed  conditions 
with  the  poorest  cottager  from  whose  win- 
dow poured  one  of  those  rays. 

Help  at  last !  What  was  that  ?  A  sea- 
mew  flitting  over  me  had  uttered  its  melan- 
choly wail  with  startling  suddenness — that 
was  all.  I  watched  the  bird,  and  envied  the 
strong  white  wings  that  bore  it  so  fast 
through  the  air  shorewards.  More  big  flat 
drops  of  rain;  regular  thunder-shower. 
What  a  flash,  lighting  up  land  and  sea,  and 
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sandbars  and  foamy  water,  and  dazzling  me 
so  that  I  shade  my  eyes  involuntarily ;  and 
then  what  an  awful  diapason  follows,  rolling, 
roaring  from  one  end  to  another  of  the 
stormy  sky.  Flash  again,  and  roll  and  roar, 
as  if  the  heavens  were  rent  to  fragments ; 
and  how  much  blacker  grows  the  night  for 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  lightning.  I  had  seen 
and  admired  storms  at  sea ;  I  had  even  en- 
joyed the  elemental  strife ;  but  then  I  was 
on  the  safe  shore,  or  in  a  stout  ship,  not  on 
the  Great  Goodwin.  Peal  after  peal,  flash 
after  flash,  and  the  rain  lashing  my  face  as 
I  turned  despairingly  from  side  to  side,  gaz- 
ing out  into  the  night.  How  the  tide  comes 
on,  like  an  invading  host!  The  waves 
mounted  rapidly  as  the  wind  increased,  and 
came  leaping,  wolfish  and  eager,  up  the 
shore  of  the  sandbank.  The  sea  encroached 
■with  terrible  speed ;  I  saw  yard  after  yard 
of  dry  sand  covered  by  the  tumbling  water : 
the  billows  grew  in  size  like  Frankenstein's 
monster,  and  their  clamor  was  as  the  hun- 
gry voices  of  beasts  of  prey.  The  wind 
moaned  and  shrieked  fitfully  as  the  storm 
gathered  strength.  Ah !  it  was  all  very 
well  to  lie  on  the  smooth  sand,  basking  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  to  indulge  in  pleas- 
ant fancies  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  of 
their  tritons  in  waiting,  and  nereid  maids  of 
honor,  and  conch-shells,  and  mermaidens, 
and  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins — it  was  all 
very  well  to  think  of  these  things  when  I 
expected  to  finish  the  evening  with  a  nice 
little  dinner  at  my  hotel,  and  a  comfortable 
bottle  of  the  yellow-sealed  wine.  But  now 
marine  things  were  hateful  in  my  eyes. 
Still  the  pitiless  sea  came  on,  on.  It  drove 
me  back  again  and  again.  Very  little  dry 
ground  left  now,  and  even  that  must  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  short  time.  I  remembered 
the  curious  French  tale  of  the  man  who 
owned  a  magic  slip  of  shagreen  skin,  which 
shrank  with  every  accomplished  wish,  and 
as  it  shrank,  his  life  dwindled  to  the  last 
span.  Even  so,  but  without  the  power  of 
volition  over  the  progress,  I  beheld  my  life 
shrinking  and  contracting,  foot  by  foot,  inch 
by  inch. 

Another  eldritch  scream — it  was  but  a 
white  sea-gull,  as  before,  that  wheeled  round 
me,  piping  out  its  plaintive  cry,  but  I  shud- 
dered at  the  sound.  Nearer  came  the  seeth- 
ing water,  eager  for  my  life,  hungering  for 
its  prey  J  and  all  this  while  the  thunder 


rolled  and  the  arrowy  lightning  glanced  over 
the  crests  of  the  waves.  A  sensation  of  cold 
in  my  feet  made  me  look  down  ;  I  was  ac- 
tually standing  in  the  water ;  it  had  oozed 
through  the  treacherous  sand.  Very  little 
of  the  Great  Goodwin  was  now  left  clear.  I 
cast  a  despairing  glance  at  the  town-lights 
and  the  beacons  on  shore  ;  the  waves  reached 
nearly  to  my  feet  5  I  sank  on  my  knees  on 
the  wet  sand,  and  prayed  as  I  had  never 
prayed.  A  loud  report,  sharper  and  more 
ringing  than  the  deep  tone  of  Heaven's  artil- 
lery made  me  start :  I  looked  up.  Another 
report — a  cannon — a  signal.  Did  it  promise 
help  ?  Ah,  no.  I  bitterly  felt  that  I  had  not 
been  missed  ;  I  was  a  stranger  ;  no  wife,  no 
mother,  no  friend,  would  ask  anxiously  after 
me,  much  less  seek  me  amid  the  waste  of 
waters.  In  no  family  circle  would  my  ab- 
sence make  a  gap.  There  was  no  hope. 
Bang  !  went  the  gun  again.  I  saw  the  ruddy 
flash  and  heard  the  sharp  ring  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  then  I  knew  it  was  a  signal  of 
distress.  A  rift  in  the  clouds  let  in  a  par- 
tial flood  of  gray  light,  and  I  saw  driving 
before  the  gale,  a  large  two-masted  vessel. 
Whether  this  vessel  had  been  schooner  or 
brigantine,  I  could  not  tell,  for  only  the 
stumps  of  her  masts  were  standing,  and  she 
heeled  over  fearfully,  overweighted  by  the 
mass  of  broken  spars  and  torn  rigging  that 
encumbered  her  side.  The  gun  was  fired 
again,  and  a  loud  outcry  of  human  voices 
rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  was  swept 
away  by  the  furious  storm.  The  ship  was 
evidently  rushing  to  her  doom  ;  stem  on,  she 
was  driving  towards  the  Goodwin.  With  a 
dreadful  crash,  she  struck  upon  the  shoal, 
embedding  her  bows  in  the  sand  ;  the  waves 
leaped  over  her  in  a  white  flood  like  a  cata- 
ract. But  the  sight  I  thus  witnessed  gave 
me  new  hope,  and  promised  shelter.  Even 
the  wreck  might  be  a  refuge  for  a  time ;  if 
I  could  reach  it,  I  should  be  reprieved  at 
least,  and  might  have  a  chance  of  safety. 
Splashing  through  the  knee-deep  water,  I 
reached  the  vessel,  and  by  dint  of  great  ex- 
ertion got  a  grip  of  the  bowsprit,  and  scram- 
bled on  board.  As  I  reached  the  forecastle, 
I  could  see  that  although  the  stern  was  swept 
by  the  waves,  and  the  poop  deluged,  the 
greater  part  of  the  deck  was  free.  Under 
the  bulwarks  to  leeward  crouched  two  or 
three  figures,  dimly  visible.  I  approached, 
and  found  the  group  to  be  composed  of  an 
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aged  gentleman,  -whose  white  hair  floated  in 
the  wind,  as  his  head  was  bare,  and  he  was 
clinging  to  the  bulwarks ;  a  young  lady,  ap- 
parently his  daughter ;  and  a  negro,  dressed 
as  a  seaman.  The  last  lay  insensible  upon 
the  wet  dock,  and  there  were  stains  of  blood 
on  his  sable  face  and  woolly  hair. 

"  Papa,  here  is  help ! "  cried  the  girl  as 
she  looked  up  and  beheld  a  stranger.  "  We 
are  saved." 

"  Alas,  no,"  said  I  sadly ;  "  I  am  but  a 
fellow-sufferer,  not  a  deliverer.  I  have  been 
left  by  accident  on  this  shoal,  and  have 
scrambled  on  board  the  wreck  as  a  drown- 
ing man  might  catch  at  a  straw.  If  the  sig- 
nals have  been  noticed  on  shore — " 

"  O  sir,"  cried  the  young  lady,  "  they 
have  left  us,  cruelly  deserted  us,  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  urge." 

" AYho  ?  " 

The  girl  pointed  to  where  a  boat,  full  of 
men,  could  be  faintly  descried,  tossing  on 
the  crest  of  an  enormous  wave. 

"  It  is  too  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  man  in 
a  feeble  voice ;  "  the  wretches  have  aban- 
doned the  ship  in  a  selfish,  senseless  panic. 
I  warned  them  that  no  boat  could  live,  and 
assured  them  that  our  only  hope  was  to  stick 
to  the  wreck,  and  signal  to  the  shore ;  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  me,  because  I  was 
only  a  passenger  ;  the  captain  died  a  week 
ago,  and  the  mate  was  coward  enough  to 
take  the  lead  in  abandoning  us." 

"  They  will  have  brought  the  penalty  on 
their  own  heads,"  said  I,  glancing  to  sea- 
ward, "  for  I  am  sure  no  common  boat  can 
reach  the  land  in  such  a  raging  sea.  Are 
you,  sir,  and  this  young  lady  the  only  pas- 
sengers ?  " 

The  girl  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  add- 
ing, that  the  vessel  was  a  Spanish  one, 
bound  from  a  South  American  port  to  Lon- 
don. 

"  We  were  the  only  English  on  board," 
said  she,  "  and,  as  heretics,  they  had  the 
less  compunction  in  deserting  us.  The  only 
one  of  the  crew  left  is  this  poor  fellow^— the 
black  cook  of  the  schooner — who  has  been 
stunned  by  the  fall  of  the  topmast.  I  fear 
he  is  badly  hurt,  poor  man;  but  unless 
Providence  watches  over  our  safety,  we  shall 
none  of  us  live  to  see  the  daybreak.  My 
father  is  in  bad  health,  and  I  fear  that  the 
exposure  to  drenching  spray  and  the  night- 
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air  will  go  nigh  to  kill  him,  even  should  aid 
arrive." 

I  now  noticed  that  while  the  old  man  had 
been  tenderly  wrapped  in  a  boat-cloak  and 
shawls,  the  daughter  wore  but  a  simple  white 
wrapper,  which  she  had  probably  put  on 
when  hastily  aroused  from  rest,  and  which 
was  wet  through  with  the  drizzling  spray. 
But  she  never  complained ;  and  through  a 
long  hour — an  hour  that  seemed  an  age — 
she  was  the  one  whose  spirit  quailed  the  least 
in  the  presence  of  danger  the  most  immi- 
nent. The  only  hope  we  could  entertain  was 
that  the  wreck  might  hold  together  until  the 
lifeboat  could  arrive.  The  cannon  must 
have  been  heard  on  shore,  and  the  gallantry 
of  the  Kentish  boatmen  was  proverbial. 
The  waves  beat  upon  the  vessel  with  as  much 
fury  as  if  they  were  eager  to  end  their  cruel 
work  before  help  could  reach  us.  The 
schooner  reeled  from  stem  to  stern  beneath 
their  blows,  and  quivered  like  a  thing  in 
pain.  The  planks  groaned,  the  timbers 
creaked  ominously,  and  still  the  surges 
mounted  like  warriors  rushing  to  scale  the 
walls  of  a  beleaguered  fort.  As  the  tide 
rose,  the  wreck  became  more  deeply  sub- 
merged, and  the  waves  washed  over  the  bul- 
warks, or  swept  along  the  deck,  drenching 
us  afresh  at  every  moment.  The  old  man, 
benumbed  by  cold  and  vret,  lay  helpless 
against  the  wooden  screen,  and  never  spoke 
except  when  at  intervals  he  muttered  his 
daughter's  name,  "Edith,  Edith!"  like  a 
sick  child  calling  on  his  nurse.  The  young 
lady,  forgetful  of  herself,  knelt  beside  him, 
and  tried  to  chafe  his  cold  hands  and  to 
cheer  up  his  failing  spirits.  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  me.  "  I  have  been  thinking,"  she 
said,  "  that  if  aid  should  arrive,  our  friends 
could  not  find  the  wreck  in  this  dark  night. 
We  ought  to  show  a  light  on  one  of  those 
broken  masts."  The  justness  of  this  ob- 
servation struck  me.  With  great  trouble,  I 
opened  the  fore-hatch,  went  below,  and  after 
much  groping,  to  my  infinite  delight,  I  man- 
aged to  secure  a  lantern  and  a  box  of 
matches.  I  lighted  the  lantern,  carefully 
closed  it,  and  returned  to  the  deck.  To 
fasten  the  light  thus  obtained  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  shattered  masts,  was  less  easy, 
for  the  ship  shook  all  over  at  every  blow  of 
the  waves,  and  the  sloping  position  of  the 
deck  rendered  it  hard  to  keep  one's  footing. 
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But  for  the  help  of  that  brave  girl,  I  never 
should  have  accomplished  it,  but  we  con- 
trived at  last  to  establish  our  sad  little  bea- 
con. Its  rays  fell  on  the  pale  beauty  of  a 
lovely  face,  the  face  of  a  charming  girl  about 
nineteen,  whose  dishevelled  hair,  of  a  golden 
brown,  flowed  loosely  in  the  wind.  This 
was  the  first  glimpse  I  had  had  of  her  linea- 
ments, although  from  the  clear  melody  of 
her  voice,  I  could  have  sworn  that  she  was 
beautiful. 

We  went  back  to  our  post  beside  the 
bulwarks.  Minutes  flew  by,  long  minutes, 
for  every  nerve  was  strained  to  the  utmost 
tension,  and  death  was  around  us,  beneath 
us,  everywhere.  The  dreadful  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  me,  that  the  ship  was  set- 
tling down  in  the  sand.  Meanwhile  the  tide 
rose.  The  waves  now  curled,  white  and 
angry,  over  the  side,  overlapping  the  bul- 
warks, and  nearly  washing  us  away.  I  did 
what  I  could  to  shelter  poor  Edith,  who  de- 
voted all  her  care  to  her  feeble  parent,  and 
showed  no  fear.  Suddenly  she  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  a  cry  that  reached  the  ears  even 
of  the  almost  inanimate  old  man  :  "  Saved, 
saved  !  I  saw  them,  close  to  us  !  "  and  she 
held  up  her  hands,  clasped  together  as  they 
were,  and  a  flush  of  joy  came  over  her  beau- 
tiful face.  I  looked  too.  Yes,  there  was  a 
boat,  a  life-boat ;  another,  a  large  smack, 
lugger-rigged,  under  a  tiny  modicum  of 
storm-sail,  and  manned  by  brave  seamen. 
Words  cannot  picture  our  anxiety  as  they 
fought  with  the  billows,  and  struggled  to 
approach  us.  Their  oars  were  out,  pulled 
by  strong  and  willing  hands,  and  they  faced 
the  angry  sea  with  dauntless  courage,  as  it 
beat  them  back,  and  spun  them  round,  and 
dashed  columns  of  water  over  them,  so  that 
several  were  employed  in  baling,  while  oth- 
ers rowed.  We  crawled  as  near  the  gang- 
way as  we  dared.  I  had  a  rope  ready  to 
throw  it  to  them,  should  they  get  within 
reach,  but  every  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
they  must  perish  or  give  up  the  generous 
efibrt  to  save  us.  Manfully  they  battled 
with  the  bursting  water  j  now  their  boats 
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were  tossed  high  on  the  crest  of  a  giant 
wave,  now  they  were  sunk  so  low  in  the  hol- 
low as  to  be  hidden  from  our  eyes,  and  then 
they  would  re-appear,  dripping,  bafiled,  but 
true  as  steel.  The  waves  leaped  and  roared 
like  lions,  and  we  could  hardly  hold  on, 
while  the  boats  were  still  out  of  reach. 

"  Keep  your  hearts  up,  there  ! "  called  out 
the  rugged  old  steersman  of  the  nearest 
boat,  as  the  gleam  of  the  lantern  fell  on  his 
bronzed  face  and  grizzled  hair.  "  Never  de- 
spair, my  pretty  lady,  we'll  not  go  back  with- 
out you  all.  Pull,  lads,  altogether — pull,  I 
say."  The  oars  flashed,  dipped,  and  bent  to 
the  strain  of  eight  pair  of  sturdy  arms.  The 
boat  darted  in.  "Now  heave  the  rope — 
cool  and  steady,  su' ;  we'll  not  have  another 
chance  mayhap."  I  flung  it  as  steadily  and 
strongly  as  I  could.  All  our  lives  hung 
upon  that  toss,  I  felt.  Hurrah !  the  rope 
was  caught,  and  in  a  moment  the  boat  was 
alongside.  Mr.  Hethington — such  was  the 
old  man's  name — ^had  to  be  lifted  over  the 
side,  like  the  black  sailor,  who,  poor  fellow, 
never  recovered.  We  followed.  In  a  min- 
ute more,  we  were  bounding  over  the  wild 
sea,  safe,  by  comparison,  in  a  stout  little 
craft  that  laughed  at  the  rough  weather,  and 
whose  gallant  crew  knew  every  current  and 
sandbank  of  that  dangerous  coast.  In  less 
than  two  hours  we  were  on  shore.  I  have 
little  more  to  tell.  Mr.  Hethington,  a  rich 
man,  on  his  recovery  from  the  illness  brought 
on  by  the  hardships  of  that  night,  rewarded 
the  brave  fellows  who  had  rescued  him  and 
his,  with  great  liberality.  The  intimacy 
which  arose  between  us  in  that  mem- 
orable scene  of  peril  was  not  brought  to 
close  by  its  termination.  I  called  at  the 
Hethingtons'  house  on  the  fii-st  day  of  their 
coming  to  London  ;  and  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion briefly  that  I  have  been  the  happy  hus- 
band of  the  fair  Edith  for  more  than  two 
years  past. 

But  neither  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  hours 
we  spent  between  life  and  death  among  the 
Goodwin  Sands. 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  LAST  LEWISES. 

"We  are  told  when  the  unhappy  "  desired" 
king  was  sent  away  bloodily  from  the  world, 
that  Monseigneur  the  Count  of  Provence — 
plain  "  Sir "  he  was  usually  called — ^the 
king's  brother,  immediately  issued  his  proc- 
lamation from  the  obscure  corner  of  West- 
phalia. A  magniloquent  document,  charac- 
teristic to  the  last  degree,  and  truly  Bourbon, 
which  set  out  with  a  flourish  of  this  sort : 
*'  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  of  France,  Son  of 
France,  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  to  all  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  greeting  !  "  with 
copious  fanfaronade  as  to  the  duties  laid  on 
him  "  by  the  immutable  laws  of  the  French 
monarchy."  It  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  sort 
of  programme  that  reads  very  conically  and 
Bourbonish,  distinguished  with  a  primo  and 
secundo,  and  a  tertio ;  so  as  to  keep  aU  dis- 
tinct and  accurate.  "  We  "  constitute  our- 
selves regent  of  the  kingdom — at  least  over 
all  "  whom  it  may  concern  ; "  and  have  in 
view,  primo,  the  rescue  of  the  young  king, 
and,  secundo,  the  punishment  of  the  "  fero- 
cious usurper,"  and,  tertio,  the  delegation  of 
powers  to  "our  dearly  beloved  brother, 
Charles  Philippe  de  France,  whom  we  have 
nominated  and  appointed  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  of  the  Kingdom."  This  precious  docu- 
ment collapses  suddenly  at  the  end,  in  unbe- 
coming bathos.  For  it  is  "  given  under  our 
ordinary  sign  manual,  and  seal,  which  we 
shall  use  in  all  acts  of  sovereignty  until  the 
seals  of  the  kingdom,  destroyed  by  faction, 
have  been  renewed."  A  watch  seal,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  was  the  prosaic  substitute,  and  we 
can  look  into  the  little  chamber  and  see  the 
pantomimists  at  their  work — the  watch  seal 
being  solemnly  afiixed  by  "  the  Regent "  in 
presence  of ''  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom,"  and  of  the  "  Ministers  of  State." 

We  dare  not  laugh  at  these  comic  doings, 
for  it  remains  a  fact  that  this  miserable  gas- 
conade actually  liurried  on  the  death  of  the 
wretched  boy,  who  was  still  a  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  his  jailors.  It  was  a  dear  sacrifice 
to  make  for  that  selfish  putting  on  of  a  the- 
atrical crown  and  tinsel  green-room  finery. 
This  would  have  been  criminal  in  common 
organizations  ;  but  for  that  dull  cerebral  sap 
which  fills  Bourbon  crania  we  must  have  in- 
dulgence. This,  however,  remains  certain — 
their  mummery  was  the  death  of  little  Capet. 


Learn  nothing,  forget  nothing,  should  have 
been  the  motto  on  that  watch  seal.  Wise, 
witty  ex-Bishop  Talleyrand  ;  he  knew  them 
well.  They  will  learn  nothing  and  forget 
nothing,  until — Not  so  long  back,  the  writer 
of  this  has  been  told  by  one  who  paid  his 
respects  to  another  of  these  theatricals,  who 
calls  himself  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  who,  we 
may  take  it,  has  a  provisional  watch  seal 
also,  that  this  sham  monarch  received  a  num- 
ber of  faithful  gentlemen  in  his  garden  of  a 
freezing  morning,  and  actually  kept  them 
walking  up  and  down  with  him  listening  to 
his  royal  observations  with  their  hats  ofi". 

Do  what  we  will,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  of  him  as  a  sort  of  transpontine  Lewis — 
a  sort  of  Bourbon  minor  actor — playing  upon 
Royal  Victoria  boards  of  his  own.  He  is  for- 
ever "  striking  "  an  attitude  of  the  mucsular 
and  melodramatic  flavor,  and,  having  made 
his  point,  stands  in  his  curls  and  fillet  and  roy- 
al pink  fleshings,  waiting  the  expected  burst 
of  applause.  Perhaps,  could  wehave  stood 
near  enough  to  listen,  the  royal  accents 
would  have  fallen  into  the  traditional  husky 
cadences,  condoling  with  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme  as  his  "  chee-ild,"  and  denouncing, 
in  language  of  severe  reprehension,  all  per- 
sons who  were  disinclined  to  fly  to  the  aid 
of  females  in  distress. 

Thus,  when  he  is  peeping  out  very  cau- 
tiously from  afar  ofi",  as  it  were  over  the 
blinds,  from  a  mean  little  chamber  in  Ve- 
rona, where  he  had  been  given  shelter,  wait- 
ing— a  sort  of  Bourbon  Micawber — for  some- 
thing to  turn  up — that  something  being  a 
crown — news  arrives  post  of  poor  little 
Capet's  being  worried  out  of  the  world. 
And  straight  some  noble  pauper  gentlemen, 
also  on  their  keeping  from  the  Jacobin  bai- 
lifls,  repair  to  the  little  chamber,  and  raise  a 
feeble  cry  of  "  Ave  Caesar  !  "  "  Long  live 
Louis  the  Eighteenth ! "  You  see,  by  the 
canons  of  legitimacy  and  divine  right,  if 
there  had  been  fatal  omission  of  this  great 
form,  the  mischief  would  have  been  prodi- 
gious ;  and  Caesar,  stepping  forward,  pro- 
ceeds to  "  strike  "  a  favorite  Victoria  atti- 
tude, and  acknowledges  the  compliment 
gracefully.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there 
was  some  fine  writing  on  the  occasion,  and 
a  few  cabinet  ministers  of  the  older  and  more 
respectable  courts  were  bored  by  the  receipt 
of  some  solemn,  long-winded  proclamations, 
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announcing  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
the  new  king,  in  a  little  salon  in  Verona. 

By  and  by,  as  a  certain  fighting  captain, 
■whom  he  afterwards  thought  it  a  fine  pride 
to  call  ''  M.  Bonaparte,"  was  spreading  his 
terrors  over  a  yet  larger  area,  the  Doge, 
who  allowed  him  shelter  in  his  alsatia,  be- 
gan to  grow  a  little  uneasy,  and  with  a  gross 
indifference  to  divine  right,  hinted  to  the 
newly  made  king  that  he  had  best  withdraw. 
So  splendid  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  taking  care  that  he  had  a 
clear  space  round  him,  again  he  "  struck  " 
an  attitude. 

"  I  am  r-r-ready  to  depart,"  he  said  to  the 
astonished  officer  j  "  but,  before  I  go,  e-rase 
from  the  Gee-olden  Book  the  six  names  of 
my  family,  and  give  me  back  the  see-word 
which  my  ancestor  Henry  the  Fourth  gave 
the  republic ! "  two  unmeaning  and  melo- 
dramatic requests  which,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  add,  were  not  complied  with.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  the  six 
ancestors  to  expunge  them  from  that  distin- 
guished volume  J  and  to  the  sword  of  the 
great  Henry,  which  would  no  doubt  fetch  its 
price  as  a  valuable  relic,  he  could  have  no 
shadow  of  a  title. 

No  man  ever  had.  such  opportunities  for 
these  attitudes.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  Providence  in  it,  which  furnished  him 
with  decent  opportunity.  Even  on  crossing 
the  St.  Gothard — when  a  bullet  grazed  him 
— ^he  was  not  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  in  that 
lonely  pass,  and  with  no  greater  audience 
than  a  simple  guide,  he  contrived  to  "  strike  " 
his  attitude  once  more,  and  delivered  this 
sentiment :  "  If  the  ball  had  passed  a  single 
hair's  breadth  lower,  the  present  Keying  of 
France  would  be  called  Charles  the  Tenth !  " 
Oh,  note  the  atmosphere  of  foolery  these  poor 
souls  lived  in ! 

We  might  call  him  the  EUiston  of  the 
Bourbons — Charles  Lamb's  Elliston.  The 
marriage  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  furnished 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  neat  tag.  A  dismal 
sort  of  solemnity  it  must  have  been;  but 
when  the  curtain  was  about  to  come  down, 
the  "  heavy  father "  was  observed  to  come 
forward  to  the  footlights,  and  made  the 
newly  married  pair  this  pathetic  speech : 
"  If  the  kee-rown  of  France  was  all  roses,  I 
would  give  it  to  ye  cheerfully ;  but  as  it  is 
all  thorns,  I  keep  it  for  myself!  "  A  richly 
comic  scene,  whi/'H  must  have  amused  such 


English  spectators  as  were  present,  and  sug- 
gests Mr.  Elliston  in  the  mock  procession 
and  mock  coronation  robes,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  giving  the  pit  his  benediction : 
"  Bless  ye,  my  people  !  " 

Everybody  seemed  bent  on  giving  him  an 
opening  for  a  "  point."  Even  that  far-see- 
ing "  M.  Bonaparte  "  forgot  these  dramatic 
propensities  of  his,  and  was  so  injudicious  as 
to  convey  to  him  a  proposal  to  dispose  of  his 
royal  rights  in  petto.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  likely  to  recur  again ;  so  he  gets 
out  his  old  royal  furniture  and  decorations, 
fits  on  his  gold  paper  crown,  and  begins  his 
stamping  and  striding :  not  alone  for  M. 
Bonaparte,  but  for  the  sovereigns  generally, 
who  will  receive  their  letters  by  the  next 
post,  and  draw  weary  sighs  over  the  closely 
written  Bourbon  writing.  It  was  a  mistake, 
a  sad  blunder  of  M.  Bonaparte's.  He  should 
have  been  wiser :  and,  curious  to  say,  the 
acting  on  this  occasion  was  decent  and  clas- 
sical, and  not  nearly  so  exaggerated  as 
usual ;  for  he  declined  the  olBFer  with  a  cer- 
tain dignity,  and  said  that  he  was  conscious 
how  much  "  M.  Bonaparte  "  had  done  for 
the  good  and  glory  of  France.  But  at  the 
same  time — here  the  minor  actor,  too  long 
restrained,  broke  out — he  was  the  son  of 
Saint  Louis  !  and  he  might  be  allowed, 
with  a  certain  appropriateness,  to  give  them 
the  well-known  sentiment.  Tout  est  perdu 
FOES  l'honneur  !  It  was  considered  among 
the  Bourbon  followers,  that  this  neat  "  tag  " 
utterly  extinguished  the  "  Corsican  upstart.'* 
No  doubt,  he  never  raised  his  head  after- 
wards, and  the  train  of  subsequent  reverses 
might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  that  fatal 
thunderbolt. 

On  a  later  occasion  he  played  with  a  suit- 
able dignity,  but  still  when  it  was  so  easy 
to  play  with  dignity  that  he  deserves  no  un- 
common credit.  On  the  news  of  that  whole- 
sale freezing  out  at  Moscow  being  brought 
in,  and  every  true  British  heart  being  fran- 
tic with  joy  at  **  the  low  Corsican  upstart" 
being  thus  exterminated  wholesale  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  elements,  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  event  with  more 
than  usual  festivity;  and,  with  the  ques- 
tionable taste  which  seasons  the  proceedings 
of  that  body,  sent  an  invitation  to  M.  Louis 
Capet  at  Hartwell,  praying  him  to  come  and 
drink  pottle-deep  to  the  confusion  of  those 
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who  had  been  frozen,  en  masse,  like  frogs  in 
a  pond.  M.  Louis  Capet  the  Eighteenth 
sent  back  a  firm  but  respectful  reply,  declin- 
ing such  indecent  rioting  over  the  confusion 
of  his  countrymen,  not  his  enemies.  And 
yet,  by  and  by,  in  compensation  as  it  were, 
must  burst  forth  the  old  element,  spoiling 
all ;  for  we  find  him  with  that  eternal  pen 
of  his  in  hand,  writing  to  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  entreating,  with  an  in- 
finite burlesque,  grace,  and  consideration, 
for  the  French  prisoners  "  my  children " 
(mes  enfans) !  How  the  autocrat  must  have 
smiled  over  the  comic  notion. 

Though  our  popular  idea  of  him  is  that 
fat,  rolling,  good-natured,  mulish,  dull, 
wrong-necked  order,  which  is  the  hereditary 
Bourbon  type,  there  were  points  of  excep- 
tion in  him,  not  quite  so  harmless.  From 
being  a  looker-on  all  his  life,  a  lounger  at 
the  windows  with  his  arms  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  balcony  looking  down  in  security  at 
what  was  going  on  below,  he  had  become  a 
cautious,  knowing  Bourbon,  almost  crafty. 
We  have  our  suspicions  of  him  from  the  very 
beginning,  from  those  days  when — ^having  a 
forecasting  of  the  revolutionary  business — 
he  kept  himself  in  a  sort  of  neutrality.  We 
hear  of  him  shut  up  carefully  in  his  little 
apartments  whence  he  scribbled  his  epi- 
grams, or  what  he  called  his  epigrams,  for 
they  are  mostly  of  a  very  poor  quality.  He 
was  lying  in  wait,  as  it  were,  fearful  of  com- 
mitting himself,  and  we  may  suspect,  was 
playing  a  little  EgaUte  game  of  his  own.  As 
he  looked  on,  he  had  little  quiet  pastimes  of 
his  own.  He  sent  out  satirical  pamphlets, 
which  are  not  at  all  satirical.  He  wrote  an 
opera  called  the  Caravan.  There  were  numer- 
ous institutions  which  bore  his  name,  "  Mon- 
sieur." There  was,  "Sir's  "  theatre  :  "  Sir's  " 
journal ;  and  "  Sir's  "  printing  press,  where 
no  doubt  were  printed  his  own  lucubrations. 
On  this  very  desk  lies  a  copy  of  Florian's 
Estelle,  that  elegant  screed  of  namby-pamby, 
which  has  been  printed  at  *'  Sir's"  press  : 
and  the  typography  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
curious,  exquisite.  The  lighter  strokes  of 
the  letters  are  fine  as  hairs,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  clear,  clean,  sharp,  and  brilliant. 
On  both  sides  of  the  binding,  flames  out  the 
fleur-de-lis.  On  the  title-page,  dated  1788, 
we  read  M.  Florian's  military  apotheosis, 
"  Captain  of  Dragoons,  in   his  Highness', 


my  Lord  the  Duke  of  Penthievre's  Regi- 
ment, Gentleman  of  his  Highness,  Fellow  of 
the  Academies  of  Madrid,  Lyons,"  etc. 
High  by,  on  the  same  shelf  lies  a  Royal 
Army  List,,  which  though  dated  '89,  must 
have  been  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  here 
we  cannot  find  M.  Florian's  name  among 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Penthievre  Dragoons. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  M.  Florian  must  have 
been  plunged  abruptly  into  the  rank  of  cap- 
tainship, without  probation  in  the  lower  de- 
grees :  a  precious,  because  unconscious,  bit 
of  testimony  to  the  rotten  organization  of 
all  things  in  this  fatal  year  of  break  up.  It 
is  hard  not  to  suspect  our  illustrious  subject 
of  playing  a  little  mild  Egalite  game,  co- 
quetting as  he  was  with  the  *'  strong  spirits," 
and  writing  cold  letters  of  advice  to  the  un- 
lucky king.  He  was  known  to  have  proph- 
esied some  sort  of  moral  earthquakes.  There 
was  that  scene  of  his  going  to  register  the 
edict,  after  what  was  comically  termed  a  Bed 
of  Justice,  and  when  his  coach  got  surrounded 
with  an  excited  mob,  who  were  hampering 
the  horses  and  blocking  up  the  street.  My 
Lord  "  Sir"  is  presently  seen,  thrusting  itself 
well  and  conspicuously  out  of  the  coach  win- 
dow to  address  the  coachman.  All  the  mob 
round  him  hear  him  say  in  a  clear  ringing 
voice,  **  Take  care  to  hurt  no  one  ! " 
Shout,  as  of  course  from  mob,  for  tender- 
hearted prince,  who  is  escorted  home  in 
tempest  of  vivas !  This  maybe  a  hard  con- 
struing of  a  simple  well-meant  action  ;  but 
yet  the  exhibition  of  that  prominent  royal 
torso  at  the  window,  suggests  irresistibly  a 
bit  of  the  old  theatrical  manner.  The  temp- 
tation of  "  striking  an  attitude  "  before  such 
an  audience,  even  on  the  disadvantageous 
boards  of  four  wheels,  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
<<  Never,  never  shall  I  desert  the  king  ! " 
did  he  assure  the  great  breechless,  who  were 
unquiet  and  afraid  he  was  about  stealing  off 
like  the  other  emigrants.  Not  a  month  after, 
when  the  unwieldy  berline  was  rumbling 
along  the  paved  road  to  Varennes,  my  lord 
the  "  Sir  '*  was  skulking  along  in  disguise, 
presenting  at  the  various  posts  an  old  frayed, 
well-worn  passport,  filled  in  with  the  name 
of  "  Michael  Forster,"  which  he  had  picked 
up  somehow.  It  fared  better  with  the  sham 
Michael  Forster  than  with  the  courier  of  the 
sham  Baroness  Korff.  Who  was  the  real 
Michael  Forster  ?     The  sham  Forster  was 
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certainly  true  to  the  letter  of  his  promise  to 
the  mob  ;  he  did  not  desert  the  king,  for  he 
fled  with  him. 

For  a  man  with  so  dramatic  a  turn  of 
mind,  the  incidents  of  that  splendid  restora- 
tion to  Paris  in  1814,  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly gratifying.  Never  were  such  gorgeous 
scenery,  appointments,  and  decorations.  All 
the  costumes,  too,  of  the  genuine  sort,  and 
worn  by  real  supernumeraries  belonging  to 
the  country  they  purposed  to  represent. 
"  The  army  "  of  "William  Tell  was  but  a  poor 
thing  to  this  exhibition.  All  eye-witnesses 
who  had  rushed  over  in  flocks,  were  dazzled 
and  bewildered.  Emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  were  to  be  seen  in  thick  groups. 
They  were  cheap  in  those  days.  Everybody 
has  read  and  heard  of,  and  perhaps  seen,  too, 
that  gorgeous  kaleidoscope,  which  kept  turn- 
ing and  turning  for  many  days,  showing 
Russians,  Poles,  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  Tar- 
tars, Germans,  English,  Belgians,  all  blended 
in  a  dazzling  mass  of  color.  What  a  thea- 
tre, too,  for  such  a  spectacle — no  other  than 
that  gay  city  of  Paris  !  The  Russians  pick- 
eted in  the  Elysium  fields — the  Cossacks, 
with  their  long  spears,  cantering  through  the 
Place  Vendome — the  rude  Blucher,  eager  for 
general  sack  and  blowing  up  of  bridges — 
these  things  are  all  familiar  to  us.  There 
are  large  colored  prints  to  be  seen,  crowded 
with  figures,  representing  "  The  Entry  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  into  Paris  !  "  when  every 
Legitimist  heart  was  made  glad.  With  all 
these  accessories,  we  may  be  sure  the  huge 
centre  figure — now,  alack,  a  very  obese  Bour- 
bon, and  an  abdominal  personification  of 
Divine  right — was  not  slack  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  struck  "  atti- 
tudes "  for  the  "  Allied  Sovereigns  "  all  day 
long. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  never  forgive 
that  bevy  of  sovereigns — that  ruthless  strip- 
ping of  the  city  of  all  those  cosmopolitan 
treasures  of  art  which  had  been  stripped  from 
other  cities.  What  a  Vatican  had  Paris  the 
Beautiful  been  now,  with  all  that  plunder ! 
And  yet  had  the  "  Corsican  upstart "  but 
conducted  himself  decently  at  Elba,  it  was 
signed,  sealed,  and  agreed  that  the  French 
were  to  keep  all  these  famous  spoils.  We 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  in  the  mail- 
boats  of  the  South-Eastern,  need  have  jour- 
neyed on  no  farther.  Everything  would 
have  been  focused  satisfactorily  j  and  though 


the  arrangement  was  a  little  lawless  in  its 
origin,  we  would  all  be  spared  much  travel- 
ling. The  laquais  de  place  of  Rome,  and 
Venice,  and  Florence,  would  be  sadly  out  of 
work  and  would  retire  from  business.  At 
book  auctions  is  now  and  then  ofl'ered  a  su- 
perb work  known  as  the  Musee  Francais  :  a 
series  of  costly  plates,  exhibiting  as  French 
property  the  "  Transfiguration  "  stolen  from 
the  Vatican,  and  other  matchless  treasures. 

I  think  it  is  pardonable  in  Frenchmen 
never  to  forget  the  bitter  personal  mortifica- 
tions to  which  that  return  of  the  Bourbons 
exposed  them.  It  almost  amounts  to  an  in- 
dividual degradation.  Some  one  has  de- 
scribed his  walking  abroad  in  the  morning 
across  the  gay  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  see- 
ing men  with  windlasses  and  tackle  busy 
slinging  the  glorious  Venetian  horses,  their 
gilding  resplendent  in  the  sun,  down  upon 
wagons,  to  be  packed  in  great  cases,  and 
marked  we  may  suppose,  "  Venice  —  Re- 
turned Goods."  What  rage  in  the  roused 
bystanders  as  they  witnessed  this  direct  af- 
front !  Of  another  morning,  an  English  lady 
— so  she  has  told  the  writer  of  these  short 
notes — enters  the  grand  galleries  of  the  Lou- 
vre, full  of  the  gayety  of  those  gay  times,  to 
see  the  wonderful  treasures  ;  by  and  by,  as 
she  is  sitting,  resting  after  her  fatigues  of 
peripatetic  picture-gazing,  she  hears  a  heavy 
tramp  afar  ofi",  and  gradually  drawing  nearer. 
Then,  enters  a  dark  mass  of  soldiery,  march- 
ing four  deep,  which  spreads  itself  out  in  a 
long  line,  long  as  the  gallery  itself — the  Eng- 
lish Rifle  Brigade,  with  the  familiar  bugle- 
horn  on  their  caps.  "  Halt !  "  (in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue),  and  the  muskets  presently  fall 
on  the  smooth  oaken  parquet.  Enter  then, 
men  with  ladders  and  hammers ;  and  the 
business  of  taking  down  the  "  Transfigura- 
tion" and  the  other  noble  picture  sets  in. 
Not  without  silent  protest  in  the  shape  of 
most  mournful  scowls  and  clenching  of  teeth, 
floods  of  hatred  and  disgust,  at  the  stolid 
Saxon  invaders. 

In  the  life  of  that  **  Corsican  upstart,"  as 
it  was  part  of  the  true  British  political  re- 
ligion to  call  him,  were  many  dazzling  days 
and  nights,  which  in  his  last  dismal  prison, 
it  must  have  been  some  consolation  for  him 
to  dwell  on.  But  there  was  none  colored 
with  a  more  delicious  fascination  than  that 
night  of  his  restoration,  when,  very  late,  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Tuileries  staircase, 
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and,  in  a  blaze  of  light,  old  familiar  faces 
poured  down  to  meet  him  ;  and  there  were 
tears  and  smiles,  and  intoxicating  joy.  No 
wonder  that  he  held  that,  to  be  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  scene, 
some  bright  lady  found  her  foot  strike  against 
something  rough  upon  the  carpet,  and  look- 
ing curiously,  discovered  it  to  be  a  yellow 
fleur-de-lis  sewn  on  over  the  golden  Napo- 
leonic bee.  A  true  sham,  fatally  typical  of 
the  Bourbon  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
country ;  and  the  noble  ladies  present,  with 
much  mirth  and  laughter,  fetch  scissors  and 
rip  out  every  one  of  those  flimsy  ornaments. 

The  turbulent  spirit  of  Haydon,  weary  of 
bearding  Academicians,  found  its  way  across 
to  this  strange  scene.  No  one  has  given  so 
vigorous  a  picture.  He  went  up,  and  saw 
Divine  Right  going  by  to  chapel,  with  the 
newly  converted  Marshals  Augereau  and 
Marmont  holding  up  his  coat-tails.  "  As 
they  lifted  up  his  coat,"  says  this  fine  noble 
nature— always  in  protest  against  baseness 
of  any  sort — "  I  felt  scorn  to  see  human  be- 
ing so  degraded."  He  went  to  the  theatre 
w^here  they  were  giving  Hamlet,  and  at  par- 
ticular passages  saw  the  whole  pit  start  to 
their  feet,  and  shriek  furiously,  "Bravo! 
bravo !  Down  with  the  English !  Down 
with  the  English  !  "  Mr.  Raikes,  the  well- 
known  man  about  town,  was  there  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  at  the  theatre  at  Com- 
piegne,  where  they  were  playing  Vive  Henri 
Quatre,  and  other  popular  tunes. 

The  world  is  very  familiar  with  the  heavy 
vengeance  taken  by  the  followers  of  this 
most  Christian  king  on  their  enemies,  the 
legalized  shooting  down  of  brave  soldiers, 
and  the  organized  destruction  of  hunted  out- 
casts by  Royalists.  We  walk  down  the  Lux- 
embourg gardens  among  the  nursery-maids, 
and  are  shown  where  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
was  "  fusill6."  There  are  ugly  associations 
with  restored  Bourbons.  Oh,  blind,  infatu- 
ated race ! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  dreary  as 
the  fasti  of  this  reign.    It  may  all  be  read  in 


M.  Guizot's  stony  and  coldly  classical  me- 
moirs. Who  cares  for  that  aping  of  the 
English  Government — that  sham  ministry 
and  sham  opposition,  with  the  doctrinaires 
and  the  rest  of  the  jargon  ?  In  the  midst  of 
all  we  still  have  the  fat  figure,  with  the  coat- 
tails  held  up,  gorging  itself  on  rich  dishes, 
and  staying  its  stomach  between  the  courses 
with  "  picking  little  pork  chops,"  dressed  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Truly  said  the  rather  gay 
lady  to  whom  he  wrote,  chiding  her  for  be- 
ing more  gay  than  she  should  be,  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  the  wife  of  Csesar  should  be  above 
suspicion :  "  I  am  not  your  wife,  neither 
have  you  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Cae- 
sar." Very  false  was  the  Talleyrand  bon 
mot,  coined  to  order  for  the  Count  of  Artois  : 
"  There  is  nothing  changed  in  France  ;  there 
is  only  one  Frenchman  more  "-—paraphrased 
bitterly  by  the  wags  of  the  day,  when  all  the 
world  was  going  to  see  that  distinguished 
stranger  the  girafie,  newly  arrived  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  :  *'  There 
is  nothing  changed  in  France ;  there  is  only 
one  beast  more."  So  he  goes  on  to  the  end, 
picking  his  pork  chops  daintily  in  his  fingers 
between  the  courses„and  with  the  renegades 
holding  up  his  coat-tails.  From  the  fat 
mouth  proceed  at  times  feeble  puns,  and 
when  the  last  hour  of  the  Last  Lewis  has 
arrived,  he  passes  away  with  a  calembour. 

«  *  *  *  « 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  man  or  a 
race,  this  odious  Bourbonism,  as  a  kind  of 
false  spirit  or  faith.  There  are  hints  of  it  in 
other  countries.  Wherever  there  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  immovable  mulishness,  that  is 
cruel  and  pitiless,,  that  will  listen  to  no  ad- 
vice, that  sticks  by  old  shams  and  efiete 
forms,  there  is  Bourbonism  more  or  less. 
The  grand  feature  of  all  is,  that  whatever  be 
the  cruel  teaching,  they  learn  nothing. 
That  biting  Talleyrand  wrote  their  epitaph : 
They  have  learnt  nothing — forgotten 
NOTHING.  This  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  story  of  The  Last  Lewises. 
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WAITING. EARL    RUSSELL. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: — 

There  are  bright  spots  in  the  darkness  of  war. 
Deeds  of  mercy  by  an  enemy  shed  lustre  on  our 
common  humanity.  They  have  been  commem- 
orated in  the  heroic  song  of  Homer,  and  have 
been  eagerly  caught  and  honored  in  every  age 
by  the  human  heart.  They  bid  us  hope,  too, 
that  tlie  present  contest  grows,  in  part,  out  of 
mutual  misapprehension  of  the  purposes  and 
spirit  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  arrayed 
against  each  other. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  lady  of 
Stockbridge,  and  commemorate  an  incident 
very  touching  and  beautiful,  which  rests  upon 
the  best  authority,  and  which  ought  to  be 
known. 

Colonel  Mulligan  refused  his  parole  at  Lex- 
ington, and  his  wife  resolved  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity. Accordingly  she  left  her  infant,  fourteen 
months  old,  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  strongest 
secessionist  women  in  the  town.  That  woman 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  little  child,  and 
dressed  it  in  the  captured  American  flag. 

The  fight  had  ceased  !    The  cannon's  roar 

Was  silent  on  Missouri's  shore  ; 

The  leader  and  his  band  so  brave 

Had  turned  from  walls  they  could  not  save — 

When  voice  was  heard  of  sore  lament, 
A  mother  o'er  her  baby  bent, 
And  fast  the  bitter  tears  were  shed 
That  fell  upon  his  little  head  : 

"  Thy  father  yields  his  post  and  sword. 
But  rebels  shall  not  have  his  *  word ; ' 
In  prison  rather  ling'ring  lie, 
Than  yield  the  right  to  fight  and  die ! 

"  And  faithful  love  shall  follow  there, 
His  hard  captivity  to  share  : 
But  thee,  my  boy  !  such  fate  for  thee  ! 
Like  fettered  cherub  thus  to  be ! 

**  To  pine  in  loathsome,  poisoned  air. 
To  dwell  in  dungeon  damp  and  bare. 
Oh  !  better  far,  for  thee,  my  blest. 
Beneath  the  daisied  turf  to  rest." 

The  words  her  lips  are  scarcely  past, 
When  round  her,  arms  are  kindly  cast  j 
A  foeman's  wife,  with  pitying  face. 
The  mother  and  the  child  embrace. 

With  glowing  cheek,  with  brimming  eyes, 
"  Give  me  thy  son  !  "  she  earnest  cries  ; 
"  And  haste  thee !  for  the  moments  press — 
They  spare  thee  but  a  brief  caress !  " 

She's  gone  !  and  other  care  shall  shield 
The  all-unconscious  happy  child ; 
Who  laughs  when  glitt'ring  foemen  come. 
And  shouts  at  roll  of  hostile  drum. 

But  still  his  friend  with  instinct  true 
Has  robed  him  in  his  red  and  blue  ! 
And — mantle  fit — has  o'er  him  thrown 
The  flag  'neath  which  the  boy  was  bom  ! 


WAITING. 

We  watch,  we  wait !    October's  sun 
Has  draped  the  woods  with  yellow  leaves  ;- 

They  told  us  victory  should  be  won 
Ere  Autumn  bound  her  harvest  sheaves. 

Our  struggling  nation  groans  and  strives  ! 

Brave  hearts  who  never  knew  retreat 
Upon  her  altars  lay  their  lives — 

And  still  our  record  stands,  Defeat. 

We  give  our  treasures,  silver,  gold, 
And  wealth  is  poured,  a  shining  flood. 

Nor  brothers,  lovers,  sons  withhold 
From  battle's  red  baptism  of  blood. 

Yet  trail  disgraced  our  Stripes  and  Stars  ! 

In  vain  our  heroes  strive  and  die ; 
Exultant  wave  the  odious  bars, 

And  traitors  shout  the  victor-cry. 

We  give  our  gold  !  we  keep  our  sin ! 

We  turn  the  hunted  bondman  back ! 
We  fast  and  pray  that  freedom  win. 

Only  for  white  men — ^not  for  black  ! 

God  calleth  such  a  fast  "  accursed  ! " 
Help  us,  O  God,  our  path  to  see ! 

Strike  the  bold  stroke  of  duty  first. 
And  trusting,  leave  results'  to  thee  ! 

— Independent. 


^       EARL    RUSSELL. 

At  grimy  Newcastle,  the  city  of  coal. 

Where  diggers  of  Wallsend  to  opulence  hus- 
tle. 

They  think  it  a  capital  thing  on  the  whole 
To  get  up  a  festival  sacred  to  Russell. 

In  autumn  all  manner  of  animals  bray  hard. 
Just  while  there's  a  lull  of  political  bustle. 
But,  though  good  on  gorillas  are  Spurgeon  and 
Layard, 
You'll  admit  they  are  not  at  all  equal  to  Rus- 
sen. 

Delightful  to  hear  his  "  tall  talk  "  on  Reform- 
How  well  he  remembers  that  terrible  tussle  ! 
He  was    either  the  pilot  that  weathered   the 
storm. 
Or  the  fly  on  the  wlieel.    Now,  which  was  it, 
Earl  Russell  ? 

He  grieves  that  America  wont  take  advice. 
Which  he's  ready  to  give, — and  he  fears  that 
the  fuss  '11 

End  in  catastrophes  not  at  all  nice, 
Unless  they  will  listen  to  clever  Earl  Russell. 

Let  England  rejoice,    for    the    "old   Russell 
stump  " 
(See  the  rhymes  of  Tom  Moore)  gives  us 
statesmen  of  muscle ; 
And  no  one  need  care  for  the  future  a  dnmp 
While  our  Foreign  Aff'airs  are  directed  by 
Russell. 

— Press. 


Elsie  Venner ;  a  Romance  of  Destiny.  By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Cambridge  and 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  essays,  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  illustrates  the  shadowy  and  inchoate 
perceptions  which  in  many  minds  supply  the 
place  of  fixed  and  definite  convictions,  by 
reference  to  the  stage  direction  in  a  certain 
German  drama,  in  which  Adam  is  repre- 
sented as  crossing  the  stage,  "  going  to  be 
created."  We  have  much  the  same  feeling 
in  the  perusal  of  many  American  works. 
The  literature  of  the  United  States  has  as 
yet  scarcely  a  substantive  existence :  it 
passes  before  us  "  going  to  be  created."  Its 
best  works  are  scarcely  more  than  a  promise 
of  excellence,  the  precursors  of  an  advent, 
shadows  cast  before ;  and,  like  most  shad- 
ows, they  are  too  vague  and  ill-defined,  too 
fluctuating  and  easily  distorted  into  gro- 
tesque forms,  to  enable  us  to  discriminate 
accurately  the  shape  from  which  they  are 
flung.  We  speak  especially  of  creative  and 
original  literature,  of  poetry  and  fiction,  of 
art  in  its  widest  sensie,  and  of  criticism  which 
can  no  more  exist  apart  from  the  contempo- 
raneous production  of  great  works  of  art 
than  vision  can  exist  without  light.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  great  critics  in  America 
"would  of  itself  furnish  sufiicient  indirect 
evidence — if  direct  evidence  were  wanting — 
of  the  absence  of  creative  literary  genius. 
According  to  Dr.  Holmes,  "  Nature,  when 
she  invented,  manufactured,  and  patented 
her  authors,  contrived  to  make  critics  out  of 
the  chips  that  were  left."  Authors,  there- 
fore, are  the  necessary  condition  of  critics. 
The  latter  are  chips  of  the  same  block ;  and 
if  the  material  be  sound  and  good  in  the 
one,  it  will  be  so  also  in  the  other.  They 
are  Jiomoousian,  to  adopt  a  theological  word. 
When  criticism  is  at  a  low  ebb,  in  any  com- 
munity that  has  attained  the  reflective  stage, 
it  is  because  art  is  not  at  a  high  one.  The 
stream  cannot  ascend  higher  than  its  source. 
In  other  departments  than  the  helles  lettres, 
American  literature  shows  to  less  disadvan- 
tage. In  law,  in  history,  in  divinity,  in  even 
speculation,  she  occupies  a  respectable  place. 
The  names  of  Kent  and  Story  and  Wheaton, 
of  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Motley,  of  Chan- 
ning  and  Parker,  of  Bushnell  and  Emerson, 
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From  The  National  Review.       would   occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  any 
DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  AND        literature.     American  life  is  essentially  prac- 
ELSIE  \ENNER.  tical ;  and  literature  with  a  bearing  on  af- 

fairs, has  at  once  scope  and  stimulus.  The 
first  business  of  a  young  society  is  to  organ- 
ize itself;  the  great  work  of  a  free  and  self- 
governing  society  is  administration.  Stud- 
ies, therefore,  which  have  to  do  with  social 
organization,  and  with  the  institutions  and 
laws,  which  are  the  channels  and  regidators 
of  social  life,  will  flourish  in  such  a  people. 
The  habits  of  local  self-government  which 
the  parish,  municipal,  state,  and  federal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  foster,  afibrd  the 
materials  and  create  the  necessity  of  judicial 
science.  Acquaintance  with  modern  politi- 
cal life  throws  essential  light  upon  past  pol- 
itics, that  is,  on  history,  and  receives  light 
from  it  in  return.  To  this  circumstance 
probably,  acting  upon  an  hereditary  charac- 
ter formed  in  the  English  struggles  for  free- 
dom, America  owes  its  really  great  jurists 
and  its  respectable  historians,  no  less  than 
its  orators  and  statesmen.  For  we  must  not 
allow  Polk  and  Buchanan  and  Marcy  and 
Cass  to  lead  us  into  forgetfulness  that,  at  no 
distant  date,  America  had  its  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn and  Webster.  Oratory,  statesmanship, 
jurisprudence,  and  history, — these  are  the 
natural  product  of  the  action  of  American 
circumstances  and  inherited  character  upon 
the  higher  intellect  of  the  nation.  The 
strongly  marked  speculative  and  religious 
tendencies  of  the  American  mind  are  in  part 
the  contrasted  efiects  of  the  same  cause. 
The  first  settlers,  Puritans  to  start  with,  and 
thrown  face  to  face  with  nature  and  its  won- 
derful forces,  compelled  to  strive  with  and 
subdue  the  forest  and  the  torrent,  felt  them- 
selves very  near  to  God, — startled  by  his 
presence.  They  were  religious,  as  the 
mountaineer  and  sailor,  and  those  who  lead 
a  life  encompassed  by  perils  and  deliver- 
ances, are  religious.  The  same  feeling  still 
characterizes  the  Western  settler.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  great  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Northern  States,  religion  is  a 
relief  sought  from  the  wearing  monotony 
of  business,  or  a  counter-excitement  against 
its  excitements.  Where  religion  is,  philoso- 
phy, in  some  form  or  other,  is  sure  to  be ; 
just  as  where  art  is,  we  shall  find,  when  the 
first  stage  of  instinctive  creation  is  past, 
criticism.  Philosophy,  indeed,  is  the  cri- 
tique of  religion.    Both  are  engaged  on  the 
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same  transcendent  themes,  before  which  the 
one  bows  down  in  reverent  humility,  ex- 
claiming, "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonder- 
ful for  me,"  while  the  other  seeks  with  not 
less  reverence,  to  know.  Speculation  and 
worship  have  alike  their  origin  in  won- 
der, exciting  awe  and  stimulating  curiosity. 
The  cherubim  and  the  seraphim  render  their 
differing  homage  to  Him  who,  while  He  is 
Love,  is  also  Light  in  which  there  is  no  dark- 
ness. 

These  causes,  which  have  naturally  and 
obviously   given    Americans  an   honorable 
place  in  law,  in  oratory,  and  in  history,  and 
which  have  as  naturally,  though  not  so  ob- 
viously, conspired,  with  the  accidents  of  in- 
dividual genius,  in  the  production  among 
her  of  great  divines  and  acute  and  original 
thinkers, — the  causes  which  have  so  operated 
have  been  fatal,  or  at  least  have  militated 
against  the  growth  of  imaginative  literature 
of  the  brightest   order.     That  the   poet  is 
born,  and  not  made,  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood,  a  far  more  questionable  saying 
than  that  poetry  grows,  and  is  not  made.  -  It 
is  a  spontaneous  product,  requiring,  indeed, 
pruning   and  culture,   not   a   manufacture. 
The  hurry  and  bustle  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  nation,  live,  the  rough  conflict 
with  outward  things  in  which,  of  necessity, 
they  are  engaged,  do  not  allow  them  to  wait 
for  the  germination  and  unfolding  of  those 
seeds  of  thought  from  which  every   great 
imaginative  work  must  spring.     The  ground 
must  lie  fallow  to  be  productive,  and  the 
Americans  never  let  their  ground  lie  fallow. 
A  poetic  conception  must  have  lain  long  in 
the  mind  before  it  develops  its  own  intrin^c 
character,  and  surrounds  itself  with  suita- 
ble external  relations.    It  is  first  there  as  a 
faint  suggestion  of  a  truth  in,  or  soon  as- 
suming, symbolic  form, — parable,  allegory, 
narrative, — surrounding  itself,  by  a  sort  of 
elective   affinity  of  ideas,  with  appropriate 
imagery,   circumstances,   and  action.     The 
thought  and  its  outward  shape  grow  together : 
they  are  one  and  inseparable ;  the  idea  being 
apprehended  only  as  it  slowly  bodies  itself 
forth,  and  then  only  complete  when  its  outer 
habitation  is  complete.    For  this,  as  for  all 
things  which  involve  the  operation  of  facul- 
ties in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the 
will,  time  is  necessary.    Pressure  cannot  be 
put  on  to  hasten  the  work.     Hence  it  is  that 
a  man,  even  of  the  highest  faculties,  can  no 


more   say,   "Go   to;  I  will   make   a  great 
poem,  or  fiction,  or  painting,"  than  he  can 
say,    "  Go   to ;    I  will  make    a    religion." 
Leisure  and  tranquil  contemplation  are  es- 
sential ;  and  it  is  for  these  that  American 
life  affords  the  least  scope.     Nor  does  the 
country  possess  those  associations  on  which 
the  imagination  loves    to    feed.      As   Dr. 
Wendell  Holmes  himself  more  than   half 
hints,  the  "  common  New  England  life  "  is  a 
"  lean,  impoverished  life,  in  distinction  from 
a  rich  and  suggestive  one."     "  There  is  no 
sufficient  flavor  of  humanity  in  the  soil  out 
of  which  we  grow."    What  America  has  of 
romantic  interest  runs   back  to  other  and 
perishing  races.     With  a  single  illustrious 
exception,  the  only  fictions  which  are  indig- 
inous  to  the  country,  wliich  are  in  any  sense 
racy  of  the  soil,  are  Cooper's  stories  of  the 
red  men.      The   only  poem   of  which  the 
same  can  be  predicated,  with  any  plausibil- 
ity even,  is  Longfellow's  Eiawatha.    They 
confirm  what  we  have  said  ;  for  though  these 
stories  and  the  poem  are  American  in  scen- 
ery and  incident,  they  are  American  in  the 
ethnologist's  sense,  and  not  Anglo-American. 
They  might  have  been  written  on  either  side 
of  the  Great  Lakes.    Once  clear  of  the 
hunting-grounds    and    the    wigwam,    Mr. 
Cooper  sinks  to  the  level  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James   as   an   imitator   of  Scott ;  and  Mr. 
Longfellow — we  will  not  say  to  that  of  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay — ^but  to  that  of  an  ingenious 
experimenter  in  verse,  filled  with  graceful 
European  culture,  and  firesh  from  the  Euro- 
pean  schools.     The   greatest   of  American 
novelists — Nathaniel  Hawthorne — confesses, 
or  rather  complains,  that  America  will  not 
grow  romances.     He  feels  or  fancies  himself 
obliged  to  transport  even  his  fertile  genius 
to  a  foreign  soil,  before  it  will  bring  forth 
its  maturest  fruit.     He  may  indeed  be  cited 
against  his  own  theory.     The  Scarlet  Letter^ 
The  House  with  Seven  Gables,  The  Bit/the- 
dale  Romance  rise  up  in  protest  against  his 
doctrine.    But  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  the  pro- 
verbial "  one  swallow."    He  is  the  solitary 
exception  to  his  own  rule  ;  and  he  may  very 
well,  under  the  circumstances,  stand  excused 
for    having,   with    characteristic    modesty, 
overlooked  that  exception.     The  only  other 
illustrious  name  which   could  be   appealed 
to  against  us  is  that  of  Washington  Irving. 
But  Washington  Irving  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can.   We  admit  that,  by  an  accident  which 
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we  cannot  account  for,  and  for  which  we  are 
not  responsible,  he  was  born  in  America. 
He  was  really,  however,  an  Englishman  5 
and  not  even  a  modern  Englishman,  but  an 
Englishman  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
contemporary  of  Addison  and  Steele ;  and 
in  tastes,  culture,  and  style,  belongs  to  the 
Kit-Cat  Club.  In  poetry,  the  case  is  even 
worse.  The  names  of  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Lowell,  and  Whittier,  bring  to  our  minds 
much  touching  or  generous  sentiment,  and 
satiric  or  fantastic  humor,  clothed  in  fitting 
verse  ;  but  they  only  prove  that  America  as 
yet  caret  vote  sacro.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in- 
finitely lower  in  many  respects,  exceeds 
them  all  in  intensity,  and  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  genius.  The  truth  is,  that 
American  literature,  apart  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, has  no  separate  existence ;  any  more 
than  Belgian  or  Swiss  literature  has  a  sepa- 
rate existence  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
France.  The  United  States  have  yet  to  sign 
their  intellectual  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. They  are  mentally  still  only  a  prov- 
ince of  this  country.  They  import  their  lit- 
erature ready  made.  Any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  columns  of  almost  any  American 
newspaper  will  see  how  completely  this  is 
the  case.  The  stories  of  Bulwer  and  Dick- 
ens, of  Thackeray  and  Trollope,  even  of  the 
thrilling  authors  who  supply  the  London 
Journal  or  Family  Herald  with  its  weekly 
banquet  of  horrors,  fill  the  broadsheets  of 
the  United  States.  This  circumstance  co- 
operates with  the  others  which  we  have  de- 
scribed to  depress  home  talent.  The  mar- 
ket is  glutted  with  better  and  cheaper  (be- 
cause stolen)  articles  from  abroad.  In  the 
end,  however,  honesty  would  be  the  better 
policy.  In  literature,  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  has  a  proper  appli- 
cation. A  law  of  international  copyright 
would  do  something  to  give  America  a  na- 
tional literature,  the  natural  outcome  and 
feeder  of  a  vigorous  national  life. 

Before  spe  iking  briefly  of  the  work  which 
is  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  of  Dr.  Holmes  himself.  K, 
as  some  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  hered- 
itary transmission  maintain,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  a  man  without  having  known 
his  ancestors  up,  at  least,  to  the  second  gen- 
eration backwards,  it  is  impossible  thor- 
oughly to  appreciate  a  work  of  art  without 
knowing  something  of  the  artist.    There  are 


few  cultivated  English  readers  to  whom  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- Table  requires  an 
introduction.  The  book  so  named,  with  its 
successor.  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table,  has  been  widely  read  and  much  ad- 
mired in  this  country.  They  have,  we  be- 
lieve, achieved  an  unbounded  popularity  at 
home,  not  without  reason.  Dr.  Holmes  is 
indisputably  and  above  all  an  entertaining 
writer.  He  thinks,  and  he  can  express  his 
thought  articulately.  He  flashes  upon  you 
an  ingenious  suggestion,  or  a  whimsical  par- 
adox, clothed  in  fantastic  guise,  and  without 
giving  you  time  to  pause  upon  the  truth  it 
contains,  or  to  reflect  even  whether  what 
seems  so  plausible  is  true  presents  you  with 
another  and  another  in  endless  sequence. 
The  general  efiect  is  somewhat  kaleidoscopic. 
It  suits,  we  suppose,  the  rapid  hurry  of  the 
American  mind,  which  cannot  delay  upon 
anything,  but  which  glances  quickly  over  a 
thousand  things  ;  which  is  curious,  but  has 
its  curiosity  easily  sated ;  which  propounds 
countless  questions,  and  is  contented  with 
the  first  plausible  reply.  Another  source  of 
Dr.  Holmes'  American  popularity  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  the  circumstance  that  he  is  a  man 
of  varied  culture,  accomplished  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree ;  and  that  he  addresses  a  peo- 
ple among  whom  a  certain  low  average  of 
education  is  universal,  but  among  whom  a 
high  order  of  cultivation  is  rare.  His  writ- 
ings abound  in  pleasant  hints,  stimulative  to 
curiosity,  of  regions  of  thought  and  litera- 
ture into  which  his  readers  have  never  pen- 
etrated; and  they  agreeably  enlarge,  though 
by  fitful  glimpses,  which  rapidly  close  in,  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  great  body  of  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  But  though 
enriched  with  European  culture,  Dr.  Holmes 
is  essentially  an  American.  Rub  the  var- 
nish oflf  the  Russian,  and  the  Tartar  is  seen 
beneath.  There  is  the  exaggerated  provin- 
cialism of  sentiment,  the  confusion  of  extent 
of  territory  with  national  greatness,  of  dem- 
ocratic equality  with  personal  freedom,  which 
characterize  the  typical  American.  There 
are  few  Englishmen  who  will  be  able  to  read 
such  passages  as  the  following  without  a 
smile.  The  professor  speaks  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  A  young  fellow,  born  of  good  stock,  in 
one  of  the  more  thoroughly  civilized  portions' 
of  these  United  States  of  America,  bred  in 
good  principles,  inheriting  a  social  position 
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"which  makes  him  at  his  ease  everywhere, 
means  sufRcient  to  educate  him  thoroughly 
without  taking  away  the  stimulus  to  vigorous 
exertion,  and  with  good  opening  in  some 
honorable  path  of  labor,  is  the  finest  sight 
our  private  satellite  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  on  the  planet  to  which  she  be- 
longs." 

After  pointing  out  the  great  superiority  of 
the  young  American  over  the  young  Greek, 
much  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Hannibal 
Chollop  combated  the  assertion  of  the  Spar- 
tan Portico  (a  tri-weekly  journal)  that  the 
ancient  Athenians  went  ahead  of  the  pres- 
ent Loco-foco  Ticket,  Dr.  Holmes  proceeds 
with  almost  lyrical  enthusiasm  : — 

"  Never  since  man  came  into  this  atmos- 
phere of  oxygen  and  azote  was  there  anything 
like  the  condition  of  the  young  American  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Having  in  posses- 
sion, or  in  prospect,  the  best  part  of  half  a 
world,  with  all  its  climates  and  soils  to  choose 
from  ;  equipped  with  wings  of  fire  and  smoke 
that  fly  with  him  day  and  night,  so  that  he 
counts  his  journey,  not  in  miles,  but  in  de- 
grees, and  sees  the  seasons  change  as  the 
wild  fowl  sees  them  in  his  annual  flight; 
with  huge  leviathans  always  ready  to  take 
him  on  their  broad  backs,  and  push  behind 
them  with  their  pectoral  or  caudal  fins  the 
waters  that  seam  the  continent  or  separate 
the  hemispheres ;  heir  of  all  old  civiliza- 
tions, founder  of  that  new  one  which,  if  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  human  heart  are  not 
liesj  is  to  be  the  noblest  as  it  is  to  be  the  last ; 
isolated  in  space  as  from  the  races  that  are 
governed  by  dynasties  whose  divine  right 
grows  out  of  human  wrong,  yet  knit  into  the 
most  absolute  solidarity  with  mankind  of  all 
times  and  places  by  the  one  great  thought 
he  inherits  as  his  national  birthright ;  free 
to  form  and  express  his  opinions  on  almost  * 
every  subject,  and  assured  that  he  will  soon  * 
acquire  the  last  franchise  which  men  with- 
hold from  men, — that  of  stating  the  laws  of 
his  Spiritual  Being,  and  the  beliefs  he  ac- 
cepts without  hindrance,  except  from  clearer 
views  of  truth, — he  seems  to  want  nothing 
for  a  large,  wholesome,  noble,  beneficent  life. 
In  fact,  the  chief  danger  is  that  he  will  think 
the  whole  planet  is  made  for  him,  and  forget 
that  there  are  some  possibilities  left  in  the 
debris  of  the  Old-World  civilization  which 
deserve  a  respectful  treatment  at  his  hands." 

We  grant  the  young  American  "  the  wings 
of  fire  and  smoke  "  and  "  huge  leviathans  " 
with  "  broad  backs  "  and  "  pectoral  or  cau- 
dal fins," — that  is,  ill-made  railroads  and  ex- 

*  The  italics  are  our  own. 


plosive  steamboats,  and  a  vast  territory  to 
traverse  in  these  insecure  conveyances.  We 
may  also  grant  that  his  "  chief  danger,"  as 
with  all  half-educated  persons,  lies  in  that 
boastful  self-exaggeration,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  complete  ignorance,  or  only  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  past  history  and  foreign 
lands.  But  we  deny  the  justice  of  the  ad- 
vantage attributed  to  America  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  '  I  doubt  if  we  have  more  practical  free- 
dom in  America  than  they  have  in  England,* 
I  said.  *  An  Englishman  thinks  as  he  likes 
in  religion  and  politics.  Mr.  Martineau  spec- 
ulates as  freely  as  ever  Dr.  Channing  did, 
and  Mr.  Bright  is  as  independent  as  Mr. 
Seward.' 

"  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  it  isn't  what  a  man  thinks 
or  says,  but  when  and  where  and  to  whom 
he  thinks  and  says  it.  A  man  with  a  flint 
and  steel  striking  sparks  over  a  wet  blanket 
is  one  thing,  and  striking  them  over  a  tinder- 
box  is  another.  The  free  Englishman  is  born 
under  protest ;  he  lives  and  dies  under  pro- 
test,— a  tolerated  but  not  a  welcome  fact. 
Is  not  freethinker  a  term  of  reproach  in  Eng- 
land ?  The  same  idea  in  the  soul  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  struggled  up  to  it  and  still  holds 
it  antagonistically,  and  in  the  soul  of  aa 
American  to  whom  it  is  congenital  and  spon- 
taneous, and  often  unrecognized  save  as  an 
element  blended  with  all  his  thoughts, — a 
natural  movement  like  the  drawings  of  his 
breath,  or  the  beatings  of  his  heart, — is  a 
very  difierent  thing.' " 

A  quasi-conservative  like  Mr.  Seward  is 
certainly  not  an  appropriate  parallel  to  Mr. 
Bright.  Mr.  Sumner  would  be  more  to  the 
point.  If  Mr.  Bright,  after  one  of  his  tirades 
against  the  aristocracy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  smitten  down  from  behind  with 
a  leaded  cane, — say  by  Lord  John  Manners, 
. — we  might  admit  that  liberty  of  speech  in 
England  and  America  were  on  the  same  level. 
Mr.  Martineau  speculates  a  great  deal  more 
freely  than  ever  Dr.  Channing  did.  To  step 
outside  the  recognized  sects,  we  doubt  wheth- 
er Professor  Newman  has  ever  experienced 
that  same  complication  of  petty  annoyances 
and  persecutions  which  Theodore  Parker  de- 
scribes in  the  sermons  in  which  he  gives 
"  Some  Account  of  his  Ministry,"  as  directed 
against  himself  in  that  bfi^aT^g  yijg,  that  centre 
of  the  universe,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Holy- 
oake,  on  the  whole,  has  had  an  easier  time  of  it 
than  Elijah  Lovejoy.  The  two  thinkers  who 
have  most  widely  influenced  cultivated  Eng- 
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lisli  society  in  all  ranks,  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  are  certainly  not  remark- 
able either  for  political  or  for  theological  or- 
thodoxy. But  our  purpose  is  not  to  discuss 
this  question  with  Dr.  Holmes,  but  simply 
to  establish  and  illustrate  the  ultra-Ameri- 
canism which  characterizes  him.  So  far  from 
admitting  with  him,  however,  that "  America 
is  the  only  place  where  man  is  full-grown," 
we  contend  that  in  America  we  have  not  the 
full-grown  man,  but  only  the  over-grown  boy. 
There  is  the  boastful  self-exaggeration,  the 
inability  of  taking  fair  measure  of  its  capac- 
ities and  attainments  as  compared  with  those 
of  its  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  which 
mark  a  people  that  has  not  yet  cut  its  wis- 
dom-teeth. The  products  of  the  American 
mind  have  no  mellowness ;  there  is  a  crude 
acidity  about  them.  With  all  bis  intensely 
American  feeling,  however.  Dr.  Holmes  is 
unable  to  make  any  advance  towards  the  ci;e- 
ation  of  a  specifically  American  literature. 
He  no  sooner  puts  pen  to  paper  than  he  be- 
comes imitative.  As  in  Washington  Lrv'ing 
we  have  the  revivification  of  the  Spectator 
school  of  literature,  as  in  Cooper  we  see  only 
the  pale  and  watery  reflection  of  Walter 
Scott,  so  in  Dr.  Holmes  we  have  an  Ameri- 
can edition  (expurgated)  of  Montaigne  and 
Rabelais  and  Sterne.  The  modern  work  of 
English  literature  which  the  "  Aristocrat " 
and  the  "  Professor  "  at  the  breakfast-table 
at  once  called  to  mind, — as  much,  perhaps, 
in  the  way  of  contrast  as  in  the  way  of  re- 
semblance,— is  the  Nodes  Amhrosiaiice.  The 
broad  rollicking  humor  and  strong  sense  of 
the  Scotch  professor,  however,  are  in  contrast 
as  remarkable  with  the  somewhat  thin  intel- 
lectual wit  of  the  American,  as  the  dry  toast 
and  tea  of  a  Boston  boarding-house  are  to  the 
"  strong  waters  "  and  meat  suppers  of  Am- 
brose's. The  divinity  student  and  school- 
dame  and  vexed  female  in  bombazine  are 
the  proper  hearers  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Au- 
tocrat, as  the  Shepherd  and  Tickler  are  the 
fitting  interlocutors  of  North.  The  en- 
tire absence  of  dramatic  powers  in  Holmes 
is,  however,  what  chiefly  difierentiates  him 
from  Wilson.  The  boarders  at  his  break- 
fast-table are  only  so  many  points  to  which 
the  Autocrat  attaches  the  threads  of  his  con- 
versation, so  many  mirrors  in  which  he  is  va- 
riously reflected.  They  exist  only  as  they 
are  shone  upoji  by  him.  We  are  sorry  to 
speak  in  what  appears  disparagement  of  a 


writer  for  whom  we  entertain  a  very  sincere 
admiration ;  from  whom  the  reader  is  sure  of 
entertainment  and  of  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  stimulus  j  in  whom  we  acknowledge 
wit,  humor,  fancy — real,  if  not  of  the  high- 
est order,  shrewd  observations  of  life,  if  not 
deep  insight  into  character,  ingenious  if 
somewhat  superficial  criticism  on  art,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy.  We  are  glad  to  add, 
without  any  qualification,  that  Dr.  Holmes 
sympathies  are  always  large  and  humane ; 
and  that  the  most  odious  of  tyrannies — al- 
ways associated  in  those  who  indulge  it  with 
a  deep  underlying  scepticism,  which  suspects 
its  own  truth  of  being  a  cunningly  disguised 
lie  that  may  be  found  out,  the  tyranny  which 
would  suppress  free  thought  on  the  most  stu- 
pendous of  all  themes, — is  thoroughly  hated 
and  despised  by  him.  Seeing  life  by  snatches 
rather  than  seeing  it  whole,  apprehensive  of 
the  salient  points  of  a  character  rather  than 
grasping  it  in  its  living  imity,  endowed,  in  a 
word,  with  susceptible  fancy  rather  than  with 
a  sterling  imagination.  Dr.  Holmes'  voca- 
tion would  appear  not  to  be  towards  fiction. 
It  is  in  fragmentary  "guesses  at  truth," 
rather  than  in  completed  delineations  of  life 
and  character,  that  his  strength  hitherto  has 
seemed  to  lie.  Whether  Elsie  Venner  con- 
firms this  pre-supposition,  or  rather  the  au- 
thor's doctrine,  that  every  man  has  at  least 
one  novel  in  him,  and  "  that  he  [Dr.  Holmes], 
as  anindividual  of  the  human  race,  could  write 
one  novel,  or  story,  at  any  rate,  if  he  would;  '* 
— which  of  these  alternatives  is  true,  remains 
to  be  seen.  K  he  has  succeeded,  he  has  fur- 
nished the  best  refutation  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
notion  that  American  life  and  manners  do 
not  afibrd  materials  for  a  romance,  by  doing 
what  was  pronounced  impossible.  Solvitur 
amhulando. 

The  "  destiny  "  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
title-page  is  not,  we  may  premise,  the  "  man- 
ifest destiny  "  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so 
much  in  connection  with  America, — romance 
though  that  appears  now  to  have  become.  It 
refers  to  the  doctrine,  very  prominent  in  all 
Dr.  Holmes'  writings,  that  character,  men- 
tal and  moral,  is  largely  dependent  on  or- 
ganization ;  that  transmitted  and  congenital 
qualities  form  a  determining  force  in  life. 
This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  Holmes. 
Every  man,  not  only  of  science,  but  of  sense, 
holds  it,  with  more  or  less  limitation  ;  and 
Dr.  Holmes  himself  does  not  hold  it  alto- 
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In  many  cases,  iwas  easy  enongli,  after  a  time,  to  drive  a W^ 
in  m<xuy  '  L V „  .o^roo-oc  .  for  '  a  screeching  Indian  Dm 


getlier  without  limitation. 

however,  the  limitation  is  held  so   strongly 

as  practically  to  reduce  the  original  truth  to 

nothing;  in  others  so  sHght  a  limitation  IS   _      ^^ 

admitted  as  virtually  to  leave  the  doctrine  Lf  Rattlesnake  Ledge  had  a  Gibiax.ar 
:Xfea,  to  drift  iL  a  .atenalistic  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^f^ 

ignn 


the  savages;  for  'a  screeching  Indian  Dm  to 
eir  as   our   fathers   called  him,  could  noj'-e  ^ 
crawl  into  a  crack  of  a  rock  to  escape  froij^^g  . 
his  pursuers.    But  the  venomous  populatiol^  i 
^      -         '      Tor1»P   hnrl    a  Gibraltar  IC       1 


ism.    Apart  from  the  nicely  balanced  judg 
ments 


train  dragged  to  the  walls  c 


A.part  trom  tne  niceiy  "'"^^^  .  ^ "^^  r^""  e^f  °asures  and  its  impregnable  castgnn 

^....  of  physiologists  and  psychologists,  "^   ^^^P^\^^^^^^^^^       their  familiesfthey  me/ad-.^ 
the  matter  of  truths  admitted  into  any  mmd,l  mates  they  rea  .  ,      .     ^_      .._ 

there  are  some  which,  from  a  natural  affin-         _^^^^     ^^ 

itv,  become  operative  in  it,  and  are  always  1^^^^^  they  fed,  slept,  hibernated,  a 

nresent  with  it  -,  they  form  the  key  by  which  ^ime  died  in  peace.    Many  a  tor^ 
pieseniw  t       ,        :     ^  .^.„_,_  .i,.i,VM   town's-people  made,  and  many  pe  in T^  had 


it  unlocks  the  secrets  of  character,  the  light 
in  which  it  views  nature  and  life,  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  mysteries.    There  are  other 
truths,  different  of  course  in  different  per- 
sons, which,  admitted  in  words  are  practi- 
cally ignored.    To  the  former  class,  m  the 
case  of  Dr.  Holmes,  belongs  the  doctrine  of 
congenital  qualities,  coming  to  us  by  heredi- 
tary transmission.    It  is  the  clue  by  which 
he  finds  his  way  through  the  labyrinth.    He 
deduces  from  it,  as  he  well  may,  many  les- 
sons of  practical  wisdom,  and  of  tender  and 
enlarged  charity.    Not  denying,  occasionally 
in  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion  conceding,  that 
the  mind  has  a  self-determining  power,  oper- 
ative under  fixed  conditions,  he  soon  loses 
sight  of  the  self-determining  power,  and  re- 
members only  the  fixed  conditions.     Char- 
acter, he  allows,  is  destiny;   but  organiza- 
tion is  character,  and  organization  is  an  affair 
of  race  and  parentage  and   external  infli-; 
ences,   moulding  the  individual  as  clay-r^ 
moulded.    This  is  the  "  destiny,"  the  '^-^  ro- 
mance "  of  which  is  told  in  Elsie  Venne^j.^    j^ 
is  there  put  in  a  very  bold  and  start^j^^g^  and 
what  will  be  to  some  minds,  repuls^g  shape. 
Elsie  Venner  is  the  daughter /(^f  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  culture,  beb^^gjng  to  what 
the  author  calls  the  Brahmir^  caste  of  New 
England,   and  resident   in^  the  flourishing 
town  of  Rockland,  lying  ^  at  the  foot   of  a 
mountain,  which  forms  j^in  important  part  of 
the  scenery  of  the  stoify. 

«  The  one  feature/of  The  Mountain  that 
shed  the  brownest/horror  on  its  woods  was 
the  existence  of  t^e  terrible  region  known  as 
Rattlesnake  Le^ge,  and  still  tenanted  by 
those  damnable  reptiles,  which  distil  a  fiercer 
yenom  under  our  cold  northern  sky  than  the 
cobra  himself  in  the  land  of  tropical  spices 
and  poisons. 

"  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  place, 
this  fact  had  been,  next  to  the  Indians,  the 
reigning  nightmare  of  the  inhabitants.    It 
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love  or  wrath,  they  twined  together  in>)llov  in 
ilv  knots,   they  hissed  defiance  mV       ^am- 
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s  first  toy  was 
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families  where 

made  from  the  warning  sipvJT. 
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"7r •' wfr C'-n'^n" of  them,  coaxel 
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-Ik.  that  led  to  h-t4;i^:.„-f  r„P,^he 

where   the  barefooted 

V      more    "^^^^  pass  with  their  swinging 

scytl^es,  ^  ^  rarely  into  houses, — and  on 

one  memor^^»^^  occasion,  early  in  the  last 
century,  ir^.^  ^-^^  meeting-house,  where  he 
f  ^/npition  on  the  pulpit-stairs, — as  is 
^fP\,^v  in  the  *  Account  of  some  Remark- 
th  t  a^w'^^'^idences,'  etc.,  where  it  is  suggested 
L  ^,^'t  strong  tendency  of  the  Rev.  Didymus 
"T^f.n,  the  minister  at  that  time,  towards  the 
^nminian  Heresy  may  have  had  something 
nro  do  with  it,  and  that  the  Serpent  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  on  the  Pulpit-Stairs  was 
a  false  show  of  the  Daemon's  Contrivance,  he 
having  come  in  to   listen  to   a  Discourse 
which  was  a  sweet  Savor  in  his  Nostrils,  and, 
of  course,  not  being  capable  of  being  killed 
Himself.    Others  said,  however,  that,  though 
there  was  good  Reason  to  think  it  was  a  Dae- 
mon, yet  he  did  come  with  Intent  to  bite  the 
Heel  of  that  faithful  Servant, — etc. 

"  One  Gilson  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  rattlesnake  in  this  town  early  in 
the  present  century.  After  this  there  was  a 
great  snake-hunt,  in  which  very  many  of 
these  venomous  beasts  were  killed, — one  in 
particular,  said  to  have  been  as  big  round  as 
a  stout  man's  arm,  and  to  have  had  no  less 
than ybrfy  joints  to  his  rattle, — indicating, 
according  to  some,  that  he  had  lived  forty 
years,  but,  if  we  might  put  any  faith  in  the 
Indian  tradition,  that  he  had  killed  forty  hu- 
man beings, — an  idle  fancy,  clearly.  This 
hunt,  however,  had  no  permanent  effect  in 
keeping  down  the  serpent  population.  Vi- 
viparous creatures  are  a  kind  of  specie-pay- 
ing lot,  but  oviparous  ones  only  give  their 
notes,  as  it  were,  for  a  future  brood, — an 
egg  being,  so  to  speak,  a  promise  to  pay  a 
young  one  by  and  by,  if  nothing  happen. 
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^ow  the  domestic  habits  of  the  rattlesnake 
are  not  studied  very  closely,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  oviparous.  Consequently,  it  has 
targe  families,  and  is  not  easy  to  kill  out. 

"In. the  year  184 — ,  a  melancholy  proof 
was  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rockland 
that  the  brood  which  infested  The  Mountain 
was  not  extirpated.  A  very  interesting 
young  married  woman,  detained  at  home  at 
the  time  by  the  state  of  her  health,  was  bit- 
ten in  the  entry  of  her  own  house  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake which  had  found  its  way  down  from 
The  Mountain.  Owing  to  the  almost  in- 
stant employment  of  powerful  remedies,  the 
bite  did  not  prove  immediately  fatal;  but 
she  died  within  a  few  months  of  the  time 
•when  she  w^as  bitten. 

"  All  this  seemed  to  throw  a  lurid  kind  of 
shadow  over  The  Mountain.  Yet,  as  many 
years  passed  without  any  accident,  people 
grew  comparatively  careless,  and  it  might 
rather  be  said  to  add  a  fearful  kind  of  inter- 
est to  the  romantic  hill-side,  that  the  banded 
reptiles  which  had  been  the  terror  of  the  red 
men  for  nobody  knows  how  many  thousand 
years,  were  there  still,  with  the  same  poison- 
bags  and  spring-teeth  at  the  white  men's 
service,  if  they  meddled  with  them." 

On  the  incident  described  in  the  last  par- 
agraph but  one  of  the  preceding  extract,  the 
story  turns.  Elsie  Venner  is  the  daughter 
of  the  lady  who  is.  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake ; 
she  is  born  shortly  after  the  accident.  The 
poison  of  the  reptile,  however,  has  entered 
her  system  ;  a  nature  lower  than  human  is 
grafted  upon,  and  overshadows  and  sup- 
presses, her  womanly  qualities.  She  is  a 
Lamia — a  serpent.  In  external  indications, 
as  well  as  in  character,  this  fact  expresses  it- 
self. She  walks  with  a  peculiar  undulation 
of  movement.  The  pattern  of  her  dress,  the 
mode  in  which  her  scarf  is  twisted  round  her, 
her  habit  of  coiling  and  uncoihng  her  gold 
chain  about  her  wrist,  her  sibilant  utterance, 
the  power  of  mysterious  fascination  which 
lurks  through  the  strange,  cold  glitter  of  her 
eyes,  and  compels  an  involuntary  obedience, 
perplex  observers,  and  reveal  the  serpent 
nature  to  the  reader,  who  is  in  the  secret. 
She  bites  a  playfellow  in  childish  anger,  and 
the  wound  requires  to  be  cauterized,  that  it 
may  not  be  mortal ;  when  provoked,  "  she 
throws  her  head  back,  her  eyes  narrowing, 
and  her  forehead  drawing  down ;  "  so  that  an 
observer  "  thought  her  head  actually  flat- 
tened itself."  Round  her  neck  is  a  myste- 
rious circular  mark,  always  concealed  by  a 


golden  chain.  She  visits  alone  Rattlesnake 
Ledge,  and  exercises  a  mysterious  ascen- 
dency over  its  fearful  inhabitants,  saving  a 
chance  wanderer  to  that  spot. 

"  Mr.  Bernard  walked  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  or  fissure  and  looked  into  it.  His 
look  was  met  by  the  glitter  of  two  diamond 
eyes,  small,  sharp,  cold,  shining  out  of  the 
darkness,  but  gliding  with  a  smooth,  steady 
motion  towards  the  light  and  himself.  He 
stood  fixed,  struck  dumb,  staring  back  into 
them  with  dilating  pupils  and  sudden  numb- 
ness of  fear  that  cannot  move,  as  in  the  ter-. 
ror  of  dreams.  The  two  sparks  of  light  came 
forward  until  they  grew  to  circles  of  flame, 
and  all  at  once  lifted  themselves  up,  as  if  in 
angr}"-  surprise.  Then  for  the  first  time 
thrilled  in  Mr.  Bernard's  ears  the  dreadful 
sound  that  nothing  which  breathes,  be  it 
man  or  brute,  can  hear  unmoved, — the  long, 
loud,  stinging  whirr,  as  the  huge,  thick- 
bodied  reptile  shook  his  many-jointed  rattle 
and  adjusted  his  loops  for  the  fatal  stroke. 
His  eyes  were  drawn  as  with  magnets  tow- 
ard the  circles  of  flame.  His  ears  rung  as 
in  the  overture  to  the  swooning  dream  of 
chloroform.  Nature  was  before  man  with 
her  anesthetics.  The  cat's  first  shake  stupe- 
fies the  mouse  ;  the  lion's  first  shake  dead- 
ens the  man's  fear  and  feeling  ;  and  the  cro- 
talus  paralyzes  before  he  strikes.  He  waited 
as  in  a  trance, — waited  as  one  that  longs  to 
have  the  blow  fall,  and  all  over,  as  the  man 
who  shall  be  in  two  pieces  in  a  second  waits 
for  the  axe  to  drop.  But  while  he  looked 
straight  into  the  flaming  eyes,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  were  losing  their  light  and  ter- 
ror, that  they  were  growing  tame  and  dull ; 
the  charm  was  dissolving,  the  numbness  was 
passing  away,  he  could  move  once  more.  He 
heard  a  light  breathing  close  to  his  ear,  and, 
half  turning,  saw  the  face  of  Elsie  Venner, 
looking  motionless  into  the  reptile's  eyes, 
which  had  shrunk  and  faded  under  the 
stronger  enchantment"  of  her  own." 

The  moral  qualities  of  this  singular  being 
are  precisely  correspondent.  The  story 
shows  the  gradual  humanizing  of  Elsie  Ven- 
ner, partly  through  the  influence  of  a  strong 
attachment,  partly,  we  are  left  to  infer, 
through  the  natural  dying  out  of  the  lower 
nature  engrafted  on  the  higher.  The  physi- 
cal change  which  the  system  is  by  some  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  through  in  all  its  parts, 
by  the  time  it  reaches  maturity,  casts  out 
the  poison  which  had  perverted  it ;  but  the 
struggle  has  been  too  long  and  protracted, 
and  life  perishes  with  it. 

The  conception  of  a  literally  brute  nature 
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in  a  human  form  is  in  itself  by  no  means  at- 
tractive. The  idea  of  a  reptile  semi-parent- 
age is  still  more  repulsive.  In  Elsie  Venner 
we  have  the  moral  counterpart  of  the  ar- 
tistic incongruity  which    Horace   censures 

when 

**  turpiter  atrura 
Desinit  in  piscem  mnlier  forraosa  superne." 

Dr.  Holmes,  though  not  vouching  for  the 
possible  existence  of  a  nature  so  influenced 
as  that  of  his  heroine,  evidently  inclines  to 
believe  that  such  a  case  not  only  might  oc- 
cur but  has  occurred.  In  his  preface  he  ex- 
plains himself  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"  In  calling  this  narrative  a  '  romance,'  the 
author  wishes  to  make  sure  of  being  indulged 
in  the  common  privileges  of  the  poetic  li- 
cense. Through  all  the  disguise  of  fiction, 
a  grave  scientific  doctrine  may  be  detected 
lying  beneath  some  of  the  delineations  of 
character.  He  has  used  this  doctrine  as  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  his  story,  without 
pledging  his  absolute  belief  in  it  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  asserted  or  implied.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  convenient  medium  of 
truth,  rather  than  as  an  accepted  scientific 
conclusion.  The  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
self what  is  the  value  of  various  stories  cited 
from  old  authors.  .  .  .  The  author  must  be 
permitted,  to  say  here,  in  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  as  responsible  to  the  students  of 
the  human  mind  and  body,  that  since  this 
story  has  been  in  progress  he  has  received 
the  most  startling  confirmation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  character  like  that 
which  he  had  drawn  as  a  purely  imaginary 
conception  in  Elsie  Venner." 

We  are  quite  incompetent  to  discuss  the 
physiological  basis  of  the  story.  We  demur, 
however,  to  the  propriety  of  illustrating  a 
"  grave  scientific  doctrine  "  by  what  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  wild  and  unscientific  delusion ; 
and  still  more  to  the  artistic  suitability  of 
introducing  into  a  story  of  prosaic  modern 
life,  abounding  in  Yankee  vulgarisms,  an  in- 
cident so  abnormal  and  unverified  as  that  on 
which  Elsie  Venner  hinges.  Granting  for 
the  moment  its  possibility,  granting  its  ac- 
tuality, it  still  is  out  of  place.  The  scenery 
and  events,  the  tone  and  coloring  of  the  tale, 
are  not  in  keeping  with  it.  The  conception 
illustrates  the  fantastic  extravagance,  that 
lack  of  a  controlling  good  taste,  which  mark 
A.merican  literature.  It  is  "  sensation  writ- 
ing ; "  the  object  is  to  startle.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  that  Dr.  Holmes'  serpent- 
woman  does  not  excite  awe,  pity,  or  terror, 
but  simply  incredulity.  Elsie  Venner,  so  far 
as  the  heroine's  character  is  concerned,  has 
neither  the  verisimilitude  of  a  story  of  real 
life,  nor  the  instructiveness  of  avowed  para- 


ble or  allegory.  Dr.  Holmes  is  by  no  means 
the  first  to  describe  the  gradual  humanizing 
of  a  character  in  which  a  nature  lower  than 
human  predominates.  Mr.  Hawthorne  h&s 
done  so  in  his  romance  of  Transformation, 
The  stories  of  Undines  and  of  Neckars  are 
other  instances.  But  these  are  avowedly 
only  the  mere  play  of  a  graceful  or  pathetic 
fancy,  or  the  symbolical  utterance  of  truths 
which  we  can  detach  from  their  exterior  form. 
A  case  like  that  of  Elsie  Venner  belongs  to 
the  morbid  pathologist,  and  not  to  the  nov- 
elist. To  be  treated  with  efiect  in  fiction,  it 
should  be  transferred  to  an  age  or  country 
— to  Eg}^t  or  Greece — where,  in  the  strange- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  costume, 
rites  and  beliefs,  it  would  lose  something  of 
the  monstrosity  which  attaches  to  it  as  ac- 
tually presented. 

The  secondary  characters  in  Elsie  Venner 
are,  to  our  mind,  more  happily  conceived 
than  that  of  the  heroine.     The  work  derives 
its  chief  value  not  from  the  "  romance  of  des- 
tiny" which  it  contains,  but  from  the  glimpses 
which  it  afibrds  us  of  ordinary  American  life 
in  a  provincial  town  of  New  England.     The 
two  ministers,  Liberal  and  Calvinist,  the  Rev. 
Chauncy  Fairweather  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hon- 
eywood,  each  covertly  leaning  to  the  other's 
faith ;   Deacon  Sloper  and  Colonel  Sprowle 
and  Mr.  Silas  Peckham,  are,  we  dare  say, 
faithful  portraitures.     The  picture,  if  it  be  a 
correct  one,  is  by  no  means  flattering.    It 
leaves  an  impression  that  over  American  so- 
ciety there  is  diffused  an  incurable  vulgarity 
of  speech,  sentiment,  and  language,  hard  to 
define,  but  perceptible  in  every  word  and 
gesture.    We  do  not  pretend  that  in  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  an  English  town  we  should  find 
any  remarkable  degree  of  refinement.    But 
here  there  is  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  good 
breeding,  which  extends  to  those  who  do  not 
themselves  possess  access  to  the  immediate 
sources  of  cultivation.    Even  more  conclu- 
sive, however,  than  the  genuine  vulgarity  of 
the  characters  whom  Dr.  Holmes  intends  to 
paint  as  vulgar,  is  the  real  vulgarity  of  those 
whom  he  would  represent  to   us   as  well- 
taught  and  highly  bred  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Mr.  Bernard  Langdon  is  the  type.     His  ut- 
ter failure  in  this  character  would  seem  as 
if  the  model  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
not  over  common.     His  success  in  delineat- 
ing the  Slopers  and  Sprowles  is  a  remarka- 
ble contrast.     In  the  one,  probably  he  draws 
from  experience,  in  the  other,  from  imagi- 
nation.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  latter  have  an 
air  of  reality  which  is  entirely  wanting  to  the 
former.     The  inference  which  is  suggested 
by  this,  as  to  the  condition  of  American  so- 
ciety outside  of  the  great  centres  of  intelli- 
gence, may  be  unjust,  but  it  is  not  unnat- 
I  ural. 
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1.  The  "Works  of  Percy  Brjsshe  STielley.  Ed- 

ited by  Mrs.  Shelley.      One  volume. 
London.     1854. 

2.  Life  of  P.  B.  Shelley.    By  Thomas  Jef- 

ferson Hogg.     London,  1858.    Vols.  L 
and  II. 

3.  Shelley  Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources. 

Edited  by  Lady  Shelley.  London,  1859. 

4.  Becollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley 

and  Byron.    By  E.  J.  Trelawney.  Lon- 
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Shelley  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
biographers.  His  widow  interspersed  her 
edition  of  his  works  with  very  interesting 
biographical  notes ;  but  they  were  only 
notes  ;  she  was  not  permitted  to  speak  out. 
Mr.  Hogg's  two  bulky  volumes  contain 
some  lively  descriptions  of  the  poet's  life  at 
Oxford ;  but  of  their  remaining  contents  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with  patience. 
Mr.  Hogg  is  a  clever  man,  and  a  lawyer, 
and,  as  he  is  constantly  assuring  us,  a  very 
fastidious  person  to  boot ;  and  yet  he  has 
less  notion  of  what  the  things  are  which  a 
biographer  ought  to  relate,  and  of  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  told,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  clumsiest  hack. 
His  materials  were  valuable.  Of  the  indis- 
cretion with  which  some  of  them  have  been 
made  public,  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
by  and  by ;  but  those  which  are  innocuous 
are  so  awkwardly  arranged,  that  any  but  the 
most  cautious  reader  is  almost  certain  to  be 
misled,  both  as  to  dates  and  still  more  im- 
portant matters.  Mr.  Hogg  has  overlaid  his 
book  with  autobiographical  details  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  his  hero  ; 
and  when  he  does  condescend  to  tell  us 
about  Shelley,  instead  of  telling  us  about 
himself,  he  is  so  unhappily  destitute  of  the 
dramatic  faculty  which'is  indispensable  to  a 
biographer,  that,  while  he  talks  of  his  friend 
as  a  Divine  Poet,  he  represents  him  as  a 
silly,  conceited,  half-crazy  buffoon.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  began  his  task  of 
describing  Shelley  with  every  amiable  feel- 
ing, but  we  are  just  as  little  surprised  that 
Shelley's  nearest  relations  should  have 
thought  his  portrait  a  caricature,  and  hast- 
ened to  resume  the  family  papers  which  they 
had  intrusted  to  an  artist  so  unlucky.  We 
have  no  such  remark  to  make  upon  the  little 


book  in  which  they  themselves  have  paid 
their  proud  and  tender  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory which  Mr.  Hogg,  as  they  say,  has  in- 
jured so  grievously.  Lady  Shelley  writes 
remarkably  well ;  and  the  good  feeling  and 
generous  ardor  which  she  shows  throughout, 
though  they  sometimes  carry  her  too  far, 
are  worthy  of  her,  and  of  her  subject.  But 
her  book  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be, 
a  life.  Still  less  can  Mr.  Peacock's  valuable 
articles  be  supposed  to  make  such  a  preten- 
sion. But  if  we  have  no  good  life  of  Shel- 
ley, we  are  already  in  possession  of  a  Shelley 
Literature,  quite  extensile  enough  for  a 
modest  English  poet.  The  reminiscences  of 
friends  and  the  estimates  of  admirers  are 
becoming  alarmingly  numerous  ;  and  from 
such  materials,  read  along  with  poems  that 
are  full  of  conscious  and  unconscious  self- 
delineation,  it  is  quite  possible  to  form  a 
tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  outward  events 
of  Shelley's  life,  and  of  the  man  whom  those 
events  befell. 

Shelley  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1792,  the  eldest  son  of  Timothy  Shelley, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart. 
His  father,  an  opulent  country  gentleman, 
was  not  an  unkind,  but  a  narrow-minded, 
injudicious,  and,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Hogg, 
singularly  ridiculous  person,  and  the  affec- 
tion which  his  son  once  felt  for  him  was  at 
an  early  period  hopelessly  alienated.  Shelley 
declared  at  nineteen  that  he  had  known  no 
tutor  or  adviser  (not  excepting  his  father) 
"  from  whose  lessons  he  had  not  recoiled 
with  disgust ;"  and  yet  he  had  received  the 
education  usual  in  his  rank  ;  but  he  was  one 
to  whom  the  ordinary  training — masculine, 
but  rough  and  unsympathetic — was  not 
suited.  He  was  sent  very  early  to  a  school 
at  Brentford,  and  afterwards  to  Eton ;  but 
his  nerves  were  too  sensitive  and  his  imagi- 
nation already  too  susceptible  to  make  a 
great  school  anything  but  a  place  of  misery 
to  him.  There  was  only  one  part  of  the 
business  of  either  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful.  He  wrote  Latin 
verses,  we  are  told,  with  marvellous  facility. 
Lady  Shelley,  however,  who  preserves  this 
circumstance,  and  who  talks  with  some  con- 
tempt of  the  trammels  of  the  Gradus,  tells 
us  also  that  those  youthful  compositions 
were  not  in  accordance  with  rule,  and  were 
generally  torn  up.  Latin  verses  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  rule  are  bad  Latin  verses. 
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But  if  Lady  Shelley  means,  as  we  conjec- 
ture, to  reproach  the  Eton  authorities  with 
having  disregarded  the  poetic  promise  of 
their  pupil,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
on  false  concords  and  false  quantities,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  her  censure 
is  preposterous.  The  object  of  teaching 
boys  to  write  Latin  verses  is  not  to  make 
them  poets,  but  to  make  them  scholars  ;  aiid 
Dr.  Keate  and  his  subordinates  were  bound, 
before  ail  things,  to  insist  on  those  excel- 
lences which  a  Shelley  could  only  attain  by 
submitting  to  the  same  irksome  drudgery  as 
the  most  prosaic  young  cricketer  in  the 
school. 

Unhappily  it  is  not  only  in  verse-writing 
that  a  public  school  offers,  and  can  by  pos- 
sibility offer,  no  immunities  to  genius.  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  was  never  in  so  dreary  a  soli- 
tude as  this  sensitive,  delicate  young  poet, 
while  all  the  noise  and  frolic  and  life  of  a 
great  school  "  beat  on  his  satiate  ear."  At 
Brentford  he  would  bask  against  the  south 
wall,  or  stroll  through  the  playground  list- 
less and  dreamy,  his  excitable  imagination 
wandering  and  wasting  itself  among  the 
magicians  and  fairies,  and  talismans,  and 
spirits,  of  some  kingdom  in  the  air.  At 
Eton  he  was  rudely  awakened  from  these 
incommunicable  dreams.  Several  hundred 
boys  were  gathered  together,  vigorous  in 
mind  and  body,  and  overflowing  with  ani- 
mal spirits.  Their  superfluous  activity  and 
mischief  delighted  in  tormenting  the  delicate 
lad  who  shrank  from  their  horseplay,  and 
burned  with  indignation  when  he  saw  their 
selfishness  and  cruelty.  Even  had  he  him- 
self not  suffered  from  them,  he  had  no 
healthy  boyish  obtuseness  to  conceal  from 
him  those  unamiable  characteristics  of  youth. 
Coarser  natures  and  stronger  natures  find  a 
great  deal  both  of  profit  and  enjoyment  in 
the  struggles  of  our  noble  old  schools.  Mr. 
Thackeray  even  tells  us  how  some  of  Dr. 
Keate's  pupils  can  laugh,  and  rejoice,  and 
become  young  again,  while  they  recall  the 
castigations  of  boyhood,  and  "  mimic  to  the 
best  of  their  power  the  manner  and  mode  of 
operating  of  the  famous  doctor."  This  one 
regarded  the  doctor's  victims  as  if  they  had 
been  Marshal  Haynau's.  He  would  not 
have  thought  it  less  heartless  to  make  a  jolly 
story  of  the  one  flagellation  than  of  the 
other.  And  he  saw  no  more  good-humor  in 
a  schoolfellow's  clenched  fist  than  in  a  mas- 


ter's birch-rod.  He  recoiled  from  the  one 
and  the  other  with  a  child's  natural  anger  at 
what  seems  to  be  injustice ;  and  with  a 
"  schoolboy  heat "  and  blind  hysterical  pas- 
sion of  personal  independence,  which  Dr. 
Arnold  would  have  regarded  with  no  more 
favor  than  Dr.  Keate.  These  feelings  in 
him  were  far  too  keen  and  intense  to  allow 
of  his  seeing  anything  but  the  selfishness 
and  strength  of  his  schoolfellows.  They 
were  tyrants,  and  their  tyranny  was  legal- 
ized and  imitated  by  masters  who  allowed 
fagging,  and  who  flogged ;  but  he,  at  least, 
would  submit  to  no  such  degradation:  he 
would  not  be  a  fag.  This  resolve  was  little 
likely  to  diminish  the  persecution  for  which, 
in  any  case,  his  shy  disposition  and  tender- 
ness of  nerve  must  have  afforded  in  school- 
boy eyes  only  too  tempting  an  opportunity. 
We  enter  into  no  ingenious  speculation  as 
to  what  Shelley  might  have  been  had  his 
course  of  training  been  different ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  his  hatred  of  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances must  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  his  experiences  of  Eton.  If  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  capacity  of  feeling 
respect  for  authority  at  all,  it  was  only  at  the 
feet  of  some  wise  Gamaliel  that  such  a  fac- 
ulty could  have  been  developed.  The  sole 
personage  of  that  description  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  has  been  depicted,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  in  the  Hermit  that  lib- 
erated Laon,  and  the  wise  Zonoras  who 
taught  Prince  Athanase.  But  neither  Zo- 
noras nor  the  Hermit,  among  the  lessons  of 
"  philosophic  wisdom  calm  and  mild  "  with 
which  they  filled  the  souls  of  their  pupils, 
ever  thought  of  touching  upon  such  themes 
as  law  or  obedience,  duty  or  self-control  j 
nor  did  they  hint  at  so  delicate  a  distinction 
as  that  between  government  and  oppression. 
The  teaching  of  their  prototype  Dr.  Lind 
did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  theirs. 
He  was  a  physician  and  tutor,  who  treated 
the  forlorn  boy  with  a  gi'eat  deal  of  kind- 
ness, invited  him  to  his  house,  tended  him 
through  a  dangerous  fever,  and  saved  him 
also,  as  Shelley  believed — though  both  the 
danger  and  the  rescue  were  probably  alto- 
gether imaginary — from  being  consigned  in 
the  opening  of  life  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  But, 
amiable  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  Mr.  Hogg 
tells  a  strange  story  which  shows  that  he 
was,  to  say  the  l^st,a  very  injudicious  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  for  such  a  youth  as 
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Shelley.  Dr.  Lind,  it  appears,  had  been  in- 
jured, or  fancied  he  had  been  injured,  by 
George  III.  Shelley  stood  in  a  similar  po- 
sition towards  his  own  father ;  and  there- 
fore, to  relieve  their  o''erburdened  hearts, 
this  pair  of  friends  used  to  unite,  after  tea, 
in  a  solemn  and  vehement  anathema,  in 
which  the  father  of  one  and  the  sovereign 
of  both  were  heartily  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods.  It  was  years  afterwards  at  Oxford 
that  Mr.  Hogg  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  half-playful  comminations  of  this 
unfilial  young  Ernulphus,  who  told  him  that 
it  was  from  his  friend  Dr.  Lind,  at  Eton, 
that  he  had  learned  to  curse  his  father  and 
the  king. 

He  found  at  Oxford  a  milder  discipline 
and  a  far  more  congenial  atmosphere  than 
that  of  Eton.  From  lectures  he  learned 
little,  and  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had,  little 
opportunity  of  learning.  A  college  tutor, 
we  are  told,  recommended  him  to  read  the 
"  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  and  "  Demosthenes 
de  Corona,"  and  "  Euclid,"  and  Aristotle's 
"  Ethics,"  and  left  him  to  follow  the  advice 
or  to  neglect  it,  as  he  might  think  fit.  Shel- 
ley regretted  the  absence  of  guidance  far 
less  than  he  was  charmed  with  the  absence 
of  restraint.  He  could  not  be  happy  unless 
he  could  be  fi^ee ;  and  at  Oxford  he  was 
perfectly  free  to  devote  himself  to  whatever 
researches  of  learning  or  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence might  happen  to  attract  his  subtle  and 
refined  understanding.  He  shared  not  at 
all  in  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  place, 
which  would  have  contributed  more  than 
any  lectures  to  counteract  the  morbid  ten- 
dencies of  his  character ;  but  he  found  in 
Mr.  Hogg  a  friend  possessing  kindred  tastes 
to  his  own,  and  an  aptitude  for  the  higher 
branches  of  intellectual  cultivation,  with 
whom  to  enjoy  that  fearless,  unrestrained 
discussion  in  which  he  took  delight.  This 
gentleman  gives  us — it  is  far  the  best  part 
of  his  book — an  interesting  account  of  the 
days  and  nights  they  spent 

"  In  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry ; " 

and  of  the  personal  habits,  appearance,  and 
demeanor  of  his  college  friend.  There  is 
something  very  attractive  in  his  description 
of  the  poet.  Nowhere  else  is  his  writing  so 
vivid  as  when  he  tells  us  of  the  tall,  delicate, 
fragile  figure,  the  wild  eyes,  the  expressive, 
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beautiful,  feminine  features,  the  little  head 
covered  with  long  brown  hair,  the  graceful- 
ness and  simplicity  of  manner,  and  the 
screaming  and  dissonant  voice  by  which 
those  personal  advantages  were  unluckily 
accompanied,  and  which,  for  sensitive  ears 
at  least,  was  apt  to  overbalance  them  all. 
Other  writers  assure  us,  however,  that  this 
harshness  of  voice  was  observable  only  in 
the  excitement  of  discussion,  and  that  at 
other  times  its  notes  w^ere  not  only  distinct 
and  clear,  but  low  and  sweet,  and  "tuna- 
ble "  as  those  of  Hermia  herself.  If  this  be 
so,  its  most  jarring  tones  must  have  been 
those  that  were  most  familiar  to  Mr.  Hogg  ; 
for  with  Shelley  at  Oxford,  study  seems  to 
have  been  almost  synonymous  with  ceaseless 
disputation. 

Chemistry  at  this  time  was  his  favorite 
pursuit.  His  rooms  were  littered  with 
retorts  and  crucibles,  galvanic  troughs  and 
electrical  machines.  And  while  he  burned 
his  furniture  with  slovenly  experiments  and 
nearly  poisoned  his  friend  with  aqua  regia, 
ug  he  used  to  declare  that  he  had  poisoned 
himself  at  Eton  with  arsenic,  he  would  de- 
claim with  glowing  eloquence  on  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  dis- 
liked mathematics,  as  it  was  natural  that  he 
should.  We  do  not  say  that  the  "  thirst  for 
knowledge "  which  Shelley's  biographers 
claim  for  him — as,  indeed,  he  claims  it  for 
himself — was  nothing  but  love  of  discussion  ; 
but  at  least  it  was  intensified  in  the  fervor 
of  controversy,  and  it  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
by  mathematics.  The  mysteries  of  **this 
unfathomable  world  "  were  found  to  be  much 
more  nutritious.  It  was  like  some  inspired 
and  desperate  alchemist  that  he  pursued  his 
investigations  of  nature  ;  and  when  physical 
science  failed  him — as  it  always  will  fail 
those  who  cultivate  it  in  his  impulsive,  frag- 
mentary fashion — he  turned  with  unlucky 
eagerness  to  metaphysics. 

He  had  already  some  acquaintance  with 
Plato :  he  had  read  the  "  Banquet  "  with  the 
assistance  of  Dacier,  and  mused  over  the 
eloquence  of  Agathon,  and  the  mystic  wis- 
dom of  Diotima.  But  the  writers  who  at 
this  time  had  the  strongest  hold  of  his  mind 
were  of  a  different  description.  Mr.  Hogg 
says  that  Locke  was  the  favorite  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  he  had  really  studied  the 
great  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing."   He    certainly  imbibed  little   of  the 
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patient  wisdom  and  manly  good  sense  of  its 
author ;  and  when  he  proclaims  with  char- 
acteristic emphasis  that  "  that  philosopher 
has  clearly  traced  all  our  knowledge  to  sen- 
sation," we  recognize  the  teaching  of  Con- 
dillac  and  the  Encyclopedists,  not  that  of 
Locke.  Unluckily  a  more  fascinating  sophist 
fell  in  his  way,  Hume's  "  Essays  "  attracted 
him,  and  he  seized  upon  their  doctrines  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  rather  surprised 
David  Hume.  No  one  was  less  likely  than 
its  calm,  cool,  clear-headed  author  to  adopt 
as  a  substantive  practical  tenet  the  result  of 
that  ingenious  process  of  argumentation,  by 
which  Hume  proposes  to  throw  human 
knowledge  into  confusion  and  overturn  phi- 
losophy. For  Shelley's  eager  intellect,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  such  a  system  was  to  em- 
brace it.  The  elaborate  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  which  led  Hume  to  scepticism, 
Shelley  adopted  as  an  ultimate  conviction. 
The  truths  which  Hume  said  could  not  be 
proved,  Shelley  held  to  be  disproved ;  and 
having  established  to  his  own  satisfaction 
the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
he  was  far  too  impulsively  benevolent  to 
hesitate  about  converting  all  mankind  to  the 
same  delightful  conviction.  The  catastrophe 
is  well  known.  He  had  printed  a  short  abs- 
tract of  some  of  Hume's  doctrines,  entitling 
it  "  The  Necessity  of  Atheism."  This  at  all 
events  was  the  thesis  it  was  designed  to 
support,  and  having  established  the  matter 
satisfactorily,  he  wound  up  with  a  Q.  E.  D. 
The  pamphlet  was  not  published,  and  it  bore 
no  author's  name ;  but  copies  were  sent  to 
persons  who  were  thought  likely  to  engage 
in  controversy  on  such  a  subject.  "  The 
mode  of  operation,"  says  Mr.  Hogg,  "  was 
this.  He  enclosed  a  copy  in  a  letter  and 
sent  it  by  the  post,  stating,  with  modesty 
and  simplicity,  that  he  had  met  accidentally 
with  that  little  tract,  which  appeared  unhap- 
pily to  be  quite  unanswerable.  Unless  the 
fish  was  too  sluggish  to  take  the  bait,  an 
answer  of  refutation  was  forwarded  to  an 
appointed  address  in  London,  and  then  in 
a  vigorous  reply  he  would  fall  upon  the  un- 
wary disputant  and  break  his  bones."  Un- 
happily the  University  of  Oxford  was 
dragged  into  the  controversy.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  says  that  Shelley  himself  sent 
copies  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  heads  of  col- 
leges. We  do  not  know  whether  this  state- 
ment is  correct  or  not ;  but  a  copy  certainly 


found  its  way  to  the  Master  of  Shelley's 
college  (University),  who  sent  for  him,  and 
asked  if  he  was  the  author.  Shelley  refused 
to  answer,  and  was  expelled.  (Lady  Day, 
181L)  Mr.  Hogg  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  the  authorities  on  the  harshness  of  this 
treatment.  The  same  questions  were  put  to 
him.  He  declined  to  answer,  as  Shelley  had 
done,  and  was  also  expelled. 

That  this  treatment  was  harsh  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  to  talk  of  Shelley's  expulsion 
from  Oxford  as  if  it  were  an  outrage  on  the 
freedom  of  discussion,  or  to  complain,  as 
Mr.  Hogg  does,  of  the  illegality  of  proceed- 
ing by  "  interrogation  "  instead  of  on  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  is  simply  to  mistake 
the  relation  between  a  university  and  her 
pupils.  It  is  said  that  Shelley's  university, 
by  expelling  him,  deserted  her  duty  to  her 
pupil  just  when  it  became  most  delicate  and 
most  important;  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  if  Shelley  had  gone  wrong,  he  had  had 
little  guidance  to  keep  him  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  by  his  pamphlet  and  by  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  his  aca- 
demical superiors  to  question  him  as  to  its 
authorship,  had  himself  thrown  off  theii*  au- 
thority and  repudiated  the  relationship  of 
teacher  and  taught.  And  with  what  face 
could  the  Master  of  University  College  have 
asked  any  future  student  to  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  while  the  name  of  the  author 
of  a  demonstration  of  atheism  remained  on 
the  books  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Shelley  himself  had 
never  dreamed  of  the  consequences  of  his 
pamphlet,  nor  so  much  as  imagined  that 
anybody  could  be  shocked  by  its  doctrines. 
He  thought  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
harmless  discussion  of  a  subtle  question  of 
metaphysics.  He  was  stunned  by  the  sud- 
denness and  severity  of  the  blow.  Mrs. 
Shelley  says,  "  Fragile  in  health  and  frame, 
of  the  purest  habits  in  morals,  full  of  de- 
voted generosity  and  universal  kindness, 
glowing  with  ardor  to  attain  wisdom,  re- 
solved at  every  personal  sacrifice  to  do  right, 
burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  sym- 
pathy— he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast 
forth  as  a  criminal."  No  wonder  that  he 
was  cruelly  shocked  and  agitated,  nor  that 
his  family  should  share  his  agitation  and  his 
distress.  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  was  at  first 
sanguine  of  removing  his  son's  "  diabohcal 
opinions  "  with  the  assistance  of  "  Paley's 
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Natural  Theology."  That  ■work  certainly 
must  be  applicable  to  the  case.  If  it  failed, 
there  was  a  resource  in  pecuniary  pressure, 
and  exclusion  from  Field  Place,  the  family 
home  in  Sussex.  But  Shelley  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  Paley,  and  the  other  argument  he 
treated  with  infinite  scorn.  He  was  the  sin- 
cerest  of  men ;  he  would  rather  have  been 
"  torn  from  this  earth  by  hunger  "  than  have 
given  up  any  opinion  because  of  its  personal 
consequences  to  himself.  A  very  moderate 
income,  moreover,  was  suflScient  for  his 
wants,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  an 
aiTPugement  that  his  father  should  allow 
bk  £200  a  year,  and  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  live  where  he  pleased. 

Shelley  and  Mr.  Hogg  being  separated,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  "  occurrence 
at  University  College,"  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  correspond  ;  and  Mr.  Hogg  has 
thought  proper  to  publish  his  friend's  letters. 
No  injury,  we  are  certain,  which  this  victim 
of  malignant  persecution  ever  sustained  in 
his  lifetime,  was  more  cruel  than  that  which 
his  friend  and  biographer  has  thus  done  his 
best  to  inflict.  It  is  little  to  say  that  these 
letters  were  confidential :  they  were  written 
under  an  excitement  almost  amounting  to 
frenzy;  they  are  written  to  an  intimate 
friend ;  they  are  full  of  allusions  intelligible 
only  to  him ;  they  are  full  of  incoherent 
ravings  about  people  still  nearer  and  dearer 
than  he,  which  he  ought  not  in  decency  to 
have  divulged.  It  was  wrong  to  publish 
them ;  it  was  worse  to  publish  them  without 
a  word  of  explanation  of  their  meaning. 
Our  illustrious  Laureate's  malison  on  the  bi- 
ographers of  poets  was  meant  for  such  trans- 
gressions as  this : — 

"  For  now  the  poet  cannot  die, 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
But  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold. 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry. 

"  Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show  : 
Break  lock  and  seal :  betray  the  trust  : 
Keep  nothing  sacred  :  'tis  but  just 
The  many-hea-'    I  beast  should  know." 

But  if  the  many-headed  beast  must  know, 
it  ought  to  be  no  more  than  the  truth.  If 
such  things  must  be  given  to  the  world,  it 
ought  to  be  with  every  precaution  against 
their  being  misinterpreted.  Mr.  Hogg  gives 
us  pages  of  rhapsody,  from  which  it  would 
be  easy  for  a  little  hostile  ingenuity  to  ex- 
tract worse  meanings  than  we  believe  the 
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writer  ever  dreamed  of.  He  has  not  conde- 
scended to  guard  against  such  an  injustice 
by  the  smallest  commentary  of  his  own. 
For  the  purposes  of  biography,  the  letters 
are  all  but  valueless.  If  there  were  any 
motive  for  so  using  them,  they  would  be 
fatal  weapons  in  the  hands  of  calumny. 

The  displeasure  with  which  Shelley's  sur- 
viving relatives  regard  this  publication  has 
led  them  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,  and  to  caution  their  readers  against 
receiving  them  with  confidence.  We  do 
not  know  the  ground  of  their  distrust.  The 
letters  are  published  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  not  know  whether  they  are 
genuine  or  not.  We  remark,  besides,  that 
Lady  Shelley  herself  quotes  them  when  they 
help  her  case.  "We  have  another  reason, 
however,  for  using  them  with  caution ;  and 
that  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  that  we  do  not 
always  understand  their  allusions.  One 
point,  indeed,  they  very  clearly  establish — 
that  Shelley's  exclusion  from  his  father's 
house  was  a  prudent  and  necessary  measure. 
He  was  not  the  man  to— 

"  Leave  his  sister  when  she  prayed, 
Her  happy  views,  her  early  heaven." 

Once  he  was  satisfied  that  he  himself  had 
reached  a  purer  air,  it  became  his  bounden 
duty  to  bring  every  one  whom  he  could  in 
any  way  influence  to  an  equally  blessed  con- 
dition. *'  There  are  some  hopes  of  this  dear 
little  girl ;  she  would  be  a  divine  little  scion 
of  infidelity,  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her." 
Such  is  the  affectionate  aspiration  with  which 
he  alludes  to  one  sister ;  and  his  letters  are 
full  of  lamentations  for  the  hopeless  ortho- 
doxy of  another.  He  was  dismayed  to  find 
that  "  Matrimony,  .  .  .  the  most  horrible  of 
all  the  means  which  the  world  has  had  re- 
course to,  to  bind  the  noble  to  itself,"  was 
the  subject  of  this  lady's  "  pointed  pane- 
gyric." For  himself,  he  thought  that  mar- 
riage was  hateful  and  detestable  ;  and  his 
reason  will  not  fail  to  find  favor  with  those 
who  differ  with  him  most  widely.  "  This  is 
the  fruit  of  superstition,"  he  maintained, 
"  and  superstition  must  perish  before  this 
can  fall.  .  .  .  Anti-matrimonialism  is  as 
necessarily  connected  with  scepticism  as  if 
religion  and  marriage  began  their  course  to- 
gether." When  he  had  an  opportunity  for 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles, 
he  abandoned  them  with  perfect  readiness. 
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from  a  motive  that  was  characteristic  of  his 
generally  unselfish  disposition.  He  saw  the 
"  disproportionate  sacrifice "  which  the 
woman  in  such  circumstances  was  called 
upon  to  make,  and  thought  his  inconsist- 
ency might  be  pardoned  if  he  did  not  exact 
it. 

His  first  marriage  happened  under  the 
following  circumstances.  After  his  expul- 
sion from  Oxford,  he  was  living  alone  in 
London  lodgings ;  and  as  it  was  some  months 
before  Mr.  Shelley  agreed  to  make  him  any 
allowance  at  all,  he  was  poor  as  well  as  sol- 
itary. His  sisters,  who  were  at  school  at 
Brompton,  used  to  save  what  they  could 
from  theu-  pocket-money,  and  through  the 
medium  of  a  young  schoolfellow  named 
Harriet  Westbrook  to  send  him  their  small 
hoardings.  Harriet  was  very  pretty,  very 
amiable,  and  very  romantic  ,  and  if  she  had 
been  the  reverse  of  all  this,  the  poor  young 
outlaw  must  still  have  been  touched  by  her 
kindness.  By  and  by,  it  appeared  that  she 
too  was  a  victim  of  that  odious  family  des- 
potism from  which  Shelley  thought  he  was 
suffering.  Her  school  was  a  prison  that  she 
hated,  but  was  condemned  to  without  hope 
of  escape  or  rescue.  "Would  you  desire 
better  sympathy  ?  "  Or  is  it  surprising  that 
Shelley,  having  written  to  Mr.  Hogg  that  he 
was  not  in  love  with  Harriet  AVestbrook, 
should  have  to  announce  in  his  next  epistle 
that  Harriet  Westbrook  had  in  vain  en- 
treated an  obdurate  parent  to  allow  her  to 
leave  school,  had  thrown  herself  on  his  pro- 
tection, and  that — in  spite  of  the  anti-matri- 
monial principles  which  must  "  commend 
themselves  to  all  who  were  able  to  adore 
virtue" — they  were  on  their  way  to  Scot- 
land ?  They  were  married  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  autumn  of  1811.  Shelley  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and  the  poor,  sprightly,  blooming 
young  bride  only  sixteen.  They  were  little 
suited,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  to  make 
one  another  happy;  but  no  premonitory 
shadow  of  the  ultimate  catastrophe  had  fallen 
on  their  spirits  then.  Shelley  felt  for  a  time 
that  in  the  affection  of  his  young  wife  he  had 
found  a  balm  which  should  soothe  the  pangs 
that  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  world  might 
occasion.  Her  partial  praise  should  reward 
his  virtue,  and  by  her  sympathy  he  would 
be  animated  to  "more  virtuous  daring." 
That  was  a  quality  in  which  he  was  never  de- 
ficient, and  never  less  than  at  this  period. 
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But  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  how  much  of  it 
was  indispensable  for  the  enterprise  he  was 
then  meditating ;  for  that  was  nothing  less 
than  the  regeneration  of  human  society. 
His  first  practical  effort  in  this  direction  had 
been  unsuccessful.  He  had  failed  to  con- 
vert the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  his  fail- 
ure to  convert  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
no  way  weakened  his  resolution  to  convert 
the  world,  and  teach  all  men  to  be  "  wise  and 
mild,  and  just  and  free."  Li  the  preface  to 
the  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  he  says  that  he 
must  "  acknowledge  that  he  has  what  a 
Scotch  philosopher  characteristically  terms 
'  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world  ;  *  "  but 
he  adds  that  the  only  mode  of  doing  so 
which  he  means  to  attempt  is  by  "  familiar- 
izing the  imagination  of  poetical  readers  with 
beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  excellence."  It 
was  long,  however,  before  he  came  to  be 
satisfied  with  so  vague  and  gradual  a  means 
of  accomplishing  so  great  an  end.  When 
his  eyes  were  fii-st  opened  to  "  the  miseries 
with  which  the  world  was  bursting,"  it 
was  by  a  complete  change  in  the  frame- 
work of  society  that  he  proposed  to  remove 
them.  He  had  a  firm  faith  in  the  perfectibil- 
ity of  mankind ;  he  saw  that  their  actual 
condition  was  very  far  from  perfect ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  world  as  it  was  and  the 
Paradise  of  his  imagination,  only  heightened 
the  indignation  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  one,  without  suggesting  to  his  mind  any 
difiiculty  in  realizing  the  other.  It  is  no 
very  rare  virtue,  the  fortitude  that  endures 
the  ills  of  our  fellow-creatures  with  patience, 
because  they  are  inevitable.  But  Shelley 
did  not  possess  it.  He  would  not  believe  in 
the  impossibility  of  sweeping  all  evil  at 
once  from  the  earth.  No  unpleasant  belief 
in  the  "  exigencies  of  society  "  was  allowed 
to  shake  his  conviction  that  some  quick  and 
easy  change  in  the  relations  of  the  various 
classes  of  society  would  make  all  men  at 
once  happy  and  amiable  and  free. 

With  such  hopes  and  feelings  occupying 
his  mind,  he  passed  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  his  marriage  in  wandering  rest- 
lessly through  every   corner   of  the   three 
kingdoms  ;  writing  poetry,  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  preaching  and   practising  vege- 
}  tarianism.     This  last  fancy  was  an  unlucky 
i  one.    A  purely  vegetable  diet  seems  to  have 
disagreed  with  him,    and   Mr.  Peacock  is 
I  likely  enough  to  be  correct  in  thinking  that 
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the  remarkable  restlessness  of  these  years 
may  have  been  greatly  owing  to  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  nervous  system  which  such 
a  diet  occasioned.  At  all  events,  whether  it 
was  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  for  physical 
health  and  comfort  in  perpetual  locomotion, 
or  that  the  poet's  mind — 

*'  Did,  like  a  tempest  strong, 
Come  to  him  thus  and  drive  the  weary  wight 
along," 

it  is  certain  that  at  no  moment  during  this 
period  was  it  possible  for  their  dearest  friend 
to  say  where  the  Shelleys  might  happen  to 
be  living.  One  assertion,  indeed,  but  one 
only,  might  be  made  with  confidence. 
Where  they  were  yesterday,  it  might  be  said 
to  any  anxious  inquirer,  there  assure  your- 
self they  are  not  to  be  found  to-day.  From 
Scotland  to  Ireland — thence  to  the  Isle  of 
Man — to  Nant  Gwyllt  in  Radnorshire — to 
Lymouth  —  to  London — to  Tanyrallt  —  to 
Bracknell — ^he  passed  like  night  from  land 
to  land,  or,  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  suggests, 
like  Ahasuerus,  his  own  wandering  Jew. 
Among  other  places  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Keswick,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Southey.  Coleridge  unfortunately 
was  absent.  We  say  unfortunately,  because, 
if  any  teacher  of  that  day  was  capable  of 
understanding  Shelley's  spiritual  nature, 
and  directing  it,  it  was  Coleridge.  What 
might  have  been,  had  they  met,  there  is  no 
possibility  and  little  use  of  conjecturing ; 
but  Coleridge  himself  used  to  regret  that 
they  had  not.  "  Shelley,"  he  says,  "would 
have  felt  that  I  understood  him.  I  might 
have  been  of  use  to  him,  and  Southey  could 
not." 

With  some  part  of  his  aspirations,  how- 
ever, Southey  was  quite  willing  to  sjinpa- 
thize.  He,  too,  had  been  haunted  at  one 
time  with  visions  of  a  perfect  state,  and  he 
welcomed  this  expelled  undergraduate,  as  a 
young  enthusiast  who  had  found  for  the  first 
time  in  Robert  Southey  a  man  who  could 
understand  him  and  do  him  justice — a  man 
who  saw  in  him  **  the  ghost  of  his  own 
youth,"  and  the  promise  of  a  manhood  as 
fair  as  his.  Shelley  would  outgrow  his  fatal 
opinions.  They  were  the  efiect  of  ignorance 
and  boyhood,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
come,  said  the  good  Southey,  with  a  self- 
complacency  which  in  him  was  always  too 
simple  to  be  unpleasing,  to  "  the  best  phy- 
sician in  the  world."     With  all  his  good- 
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will,  however,  the  physician  had  need  of  a 
subtler  philosophic  intellect  than  Southey's, 
who  should  propose  to  probe  and  to  cure 
the  spiritual  wounds  of  the  author  of 
"  Queen  Mab."  Meantime,  that  patient 
chose  a  different  master  for  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  for  men  of  to-day  to  under- 
stand the  position  that  William  Godwin 
held  fifty  years  ago.  The  tide  of  speculation 
has  rolled  on,  and  its  Lethean  waters  have 
passed  over  the  "  Essay  concerning  Political 
Justice."  But  early  in  this  century  the  au- 
thor of  that  celebrated  book  reigned  with  an 
unquestioned  sovereignty  over  a  kingdom 
of  his  own,  and  a  considerable  one  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Shelley,  above  all,  was 
captivated  by  a  philosophy  which  promised 
the  fulfilment  of  his  fondest  Utopian  dreams. 
Mr.  Godwin  described  a  state  of  society 
from  which  the  oppressions  and  injustice  of 
the  great,  and  the  folly  and  ignorance  and 
discontent  of  the  poor,  were  to  be  banished, 
by  a  "just  and  equal  distribution  of  the 
good  things  of  life."  This  consummation 
he  did  not  propose  to  attain  by  violence  or 
by  any  sudden  enactment  of  government, 
but  by  the  simpler  expedient  of  removing 
gradually  the  true  causes  of  inequality,  and 
of  the  mischief  that  results  from  it — the  evil 
passions  of  mankind.  But  no  temper  of 
mind  could  difler  more  widely  from  the  dis- 
passionate calmness  with  which  Godwin  had 
promulgated  his  doctrines,  than  the  impul- 
sive eagerness  and  ardor  with  which  Shelley 
embraced  them.  He  was  too  impatient  to 
rest  satisfied,  like  his  master,  with  improv- 
ing the  world  by  reasoning.  The  "  Politi- 
cal Justice"  had  been  published  twenty 
years,  and  he  saw  the  world  no  nearer  the 
reign  of  equality.  We  had  not  advanced  a 
step  in  twenty  years  towards  the  abolition  of 
fleets  and  armies,  tax-gatherers  and  excise- 
men, footmen,  courtiers,  surnames,  and  fam- 
ily ties.  Such  considerations  threw  him  into 
a  frenzy  of  eagerness  to  produce,  by  his  own 
personal  efibrts,  the  immediate  amelioration 
of  mankind.  "  Something  must  be  done." 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  go  to  Ireland, 
and  difiuse  happiness  there,  in  the  first  place, 
by  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics. 
But,  before  he  left  Keswick,  he  had  learned 
that  Godwin  was  then  alive  and  in  London, 
and  made  himself  known  by  letter  to  the 
inestimable  author,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
stricter  sense  of  justice  and  a  purer  theory 
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of  happiness  than  other  men  possessed. 
His  advances  were  kindly  received,  for  God- 
win could  not  fail  to  be  both  interested  and 
touched  by  so  boundless  an  admiration  as 
that  which  Shelley's  letters  expressed.  But 
"we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  placid 
and  grave  philosopher  must  have  been 
nearly  as  much  puzzled  as  pleased  by  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  his  unknown  dis- 
ciple. His  letters,  accordingly,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  very  cautious  complexion. 
Might  not  his  young  correspondent  be  too 
angry  with  his  father  ?  Might  not  the  lat- 
ter have  acted  for  the  best  ?  Was  he  quite 
entitled  to  be  a  judge  of  controversies  ? 
Was  he  entitled  to  obtrude  his  peculiar 
opinions  on  the  world  ?  He,  who  was  yet  a 
scholar,  ought  to  have  no  intolerable  itch  to 
become  a  teacher.  Sobriety  of  spirit  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  Early  authorship  ought 
not.  Such  prudent  hints  as  these  seem  to 
have  dropped  from  the  wise  man's  pen. 
But  how  was  happiness  to  be  diffused,  if  a 
Shelley  were  forbidden  to  speak  ?  Sobriety 
of  spirit  ?  yes !  but  first  of  all  the  good 
cause ;  selfishness  and  prejudice  were  being 
aided  by  many  a  dull  publication ;  might 
not  a  Shelley  counteract  the  bigots  and  the 
blockheads  ?  He  might  have  answered  his 
monitor  out  of  his  own  mouth ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  "  Enquiry  concern- 
ing Political  Justice,"  sincerity  "  requires  us 
to  give  immediate  utterance  to  everj'^  useful 
and  valuable  idea  that  occurs,"  and  Shelley 
had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  use  and  value 
of  his  own  convictions.  He  would  not  give 
up  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  He  went 
to  Dublin,  and  began  operations  there,  after 
a  fashion  which  called  forth  from  Godwin 
still  more  earnest  remonstrances  than  before. 
He  was  shocked  in  Dublin  by  such  depths  of 
humaji  misery  as  he  had  never  known  the 
existence  of  elsewhere ;  the  poor  were  hud- 
dled together  in  their  narrow  streets,  "  a 
mass  of  animated  filth  ;  "  the  mob  were  so 
degraded  and  brutalized,  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved the  oyster  stood  higher  than  they 
did  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being.  This 
was  the  hopeful  audience  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed pamphlets  on  the  state  of  their  na- 
tion. He  proposed  to  rouse  a  Dublin  mob 
from  the  "  degraded  lethargy  "  into  which 
they  were  sunk,  by  the  formation  of  organ- 
ized societies  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  existence  of  those  griev- 


ances alone  which  seems  to  have  given  him 
any  hope  of  the  regeneration  he  proposed  to 
accomplish.  He  had  learned  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Godwin  that  a  high  morality  must 
disregard  the  details  of  private  life,  and 
"teach  men  to  consider  themselves  under 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  whole 
body  of  mankind."  It  seemed  to  him,  there- 
fore, a  happy  circumstance,  that  the  benev- 
olent passions  of  this  brutalized  populace 
were  "  in  some  degree  excited,  and  individ- 
ual interests  generalized  by  Catholic  disqual- 
ifications, and  the  oppressive  influence  of  the 
Union  Act."  This  was  a  crisis  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unimproved ;  and  the  mode  of 
improving  it,  which  he  suggested,  was  by 
the  institution  of  an  "  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Ireland  to  the  prosper- 
ity which  she  possessed  before  the  Union." 
But  Godwin  remembered  the  Jacobins,  and 
abhorred  political  societies.  His  letters, 
therefore,  in  answer  to  the  eloquent  epistles 
in  which  Shelley  poured  forth  his  hopes  and 
aspirations,  are  letters  of  rebuke  and  warn- 
ing. He  entreated  our  impetuous  reformer 
to  abstain  from  publications  which  might  be 
full  of  highly  commendable  sentiments,  but 
which,  if  they  were  to  produce  any  effect  at 
all,  must  have  "  no  very  remote  tendency  to 
light  again  the  flames  of  rebellion  and  war." 
The  people  of  Ireland,  he  assured  him,  had 
been  for  years  in  a  state  of  diseased  activ- 
ity ;  it  was  not  of  being  awakened  that  they 
stood  in  need.  Above  all  he  condemned  the 
organized  societies.  They  could  not  be  dan- 
gerous, said  Shelley,  for  he  had  taken  pains, 
even  to  tautology,  to  insist  on  purely  pacific 
measures.  "  You  are  preparing,"  said  Mr. 
Godwin,  "  a  scene  of  blood.  If  your  asso- 
ciations take  efiect  to  any  extensive  degree, 
tremendous  consequences  will  follow,  and 
hundreds  by  their  calamities  and  premature 
fate  will  expiate  your  error.  And  then  what 
will  it  avail  you  to  say,  *  I  warned  them 
against  this.  When  I  put  the  seed  into  the 
ground,  I  laid  my  solemn  injunctions  upon 
it  that  it  should  not  germinate  '  ?  " 

To  such  admonitions  as  these  Shelley 
yielded  reluctantly  and  half  convinced.  IVIr, 
Hogg  is  of  opinion  that  Godwin's  arguments 
had  not  affected  him  in  the  least,  however  he 
may  have  flattered  that  philosopher  by  per- 
suading him  to  think  so  ;  but  that  he  him- 
self had  been  disgusted  with  some  mob-vio- 
lence, and  grown  tired  of  his  hopeless  scheme. 
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At  all  events,  he  withdrew  his  unlucky  pam- 
phlets from  circulation,  and  determined  to 
leave  Dublin. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Shelley's  be- 
nevolence did  not  confine  itself  to  vague  and 
general  schemes  of  social  reformation  ;  and 
the  absence  of  human  wisdom  by  which 
these  were  characterized  does  not  seem  to 
have  afiected  his  private  charity  in  any  equal 
degree.  No  doubt  the  latter  was  quite  as 
impulsive  in  many  cases  as  the  former.  Mr. 
Hogg  has  some  anecdotes  which  show  this ; 
and  Shelley  would  not  have  been  Shelley,  if 
he  had  not  been  carried  away  by  his  emo- 
tions. "  But  in  general  his  charity,  though 
liberal,  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  was  not 
weak.  He  inquired  personally  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  petitioners,  visited  the 
sick  in  their  beds  (for  he  had  gone  the  round 
of  the  hospitals,  on  purpose  to  be  able  to 
practise  on  occasion),  and  kept  a  regular 
list  of  industrious  poor,  whom  he  assisted 
with  small  sums  to  make  up  their  accounts." 
This  refers  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  but  his  hand  and  his  heart 
were  always  open  as  day. 

In  another  event  of  his  life — the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  notorious  of  all — the 
Godwin  inflaence  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
most  disastrous.  We  refer  to  Shelley's  sep- 
aration from  his  fiist  wife.  Shelley's  opin- 
ion of  marriage  our  readers  know  ;  but  un- 
less Mr.  Godwin's  opinion  had  resembled  it, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  daughter  would 
have  "  linked  her  fortunes,"  in  Lady  Shel- 
ley's phrase,  with  those  of  the  poet,  while 
the  poet's  wife  was  living.  Shelley's  widow, 
a  woman  of  rare  genius,  said  long  ago,  and 
Lady  Shelley  repeats  the  statement  now, 
that  if  the  history  of  this  event  were  fully 
known,  his  character  would  appear  in  a 
fairer  and  brighter  light  than  that  of  any 
contemporary.  Lady  Shelley  seems  to  have 
contemplated  at  one  time  the  future  publi- 
cation of  certain  papers,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  and  in  the  possession  of  his  family, 
which  might  have  made  the  story  of  his  life 
complete.  We  gather  from  the  preface  to 
her  second  edition,  that  this  intention  has 
been  abandoned.  And,  for  reasons  that  we 
shall  state  immediately,  we  think  it  has 
been  most  wisely  and  properly  abandoned. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  one  point  on  which  Lady 
Shelley's  narrative  is  at  variance  with  an- 
other, which  seems  to  us  equally  authorita- 


tive, even  if  we  assume  that  her  view  should 
be  supported  by  the  family  papers  in  ques- 
tion.    She  says  that  "  towards  the  close  of 
1813,  estrangements  (which  for  some  time 
had  been  slowly  growing  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley)  came  to  a  crisis.     Separation 
ensued,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  returned  to  her 
father's  house."    Mr.  Peacock  on  the  other 
hand  declares,  on  the  authority  of  his  own 
recollection,  that  there  was  no  estrangement 
in  1813,  and  argues  that  the  possibility  of 
anything  of  the  kind  having  taken  place  in 
the  previous  year  is  excluded  by  the  tone  of 
a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Miss  Fanny  God- 
win (sister  of  the   second  Mrs.    Shelley), 
written  in  December,  1812.     This  letter  is 
printed  in  the   Shelley  "  Memorials,"  and 
expresses  a  sufficiently  warm  admiration  of 
poor  Harriet's  charms.     Strongejf  evidence 
that  so  late  as  March,  1814,  no  separation 
had  been  contemplated  by  either  husband  or 
wife  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  on  the 
24th  of  that  month,  "  in  order  to  obviate  all 
doubts  that  might  arise  touching  the  valid- 
ity "  of  their  previous  marriage  in  Scotland, 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  Harriet  Shelley, 
formerly  Harriet  Westbrook,  were  remarried 
by  license  (with  the  consent  of  the  father  of 
the  lady,  who  was   still  a   minor)   in   St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square.     The  inference 
is  irresistible.    Neither  Shelley  nor  his  wife 
could  then  have  been  very  anxious  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  which  they  were   cele- 
brating for  the  second  time.     The  declared 
object  of  the  second  celebration  was  to  rem- 
edy the  possible  inefficacy  of  the  first.    In 
case  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  might  be  insufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  marriage,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  now  called  to 
their  aid.    Mr.  Peacock  is  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  a  divorce  could  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Scottish  courts ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
persons  who  desired  a  divorce  would  not 
have  taken  steps,  as  the  Shelleys  did,  for 
riveting  their  chains  more  closely.   It  seems 
then  to  be  established,  that  at  least  till  the 
end  of  March,  1814,  no  separation  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  Shelleys.    It  does  not 
follow  that  no  estrangement  had  taken  place 
between  them.  Mr.  Peacock,  indeed,  thought 
they  were  on  perfectly  good  terms  ;  but  the 
closest  intimacy  will  not  prevent  people  from 
deceiving  themselves  about  the  married  life 
of  their  neighbors.    Mr.  Peacock's  recollec- 
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tion,  therefore,  only  proves  that  he  observed 
no  disagreement  between  Shelley  and  his 
wife  :  it  does  not  prove  that  there  was  none. 
And  the  letter  to  Miss  Godwin,  on  which  he 
relies,  is  to  our  mind  not  much  more  con- 
clusive. It  praises  Harriet's  charms,  as  we 
have  said — it  defends  her  manners  and  con- 
duct against  Miss  Godwin's  disapprobation ; 
but  Shelley  might  do  all  this,  and  more,  and 
yet  feel  that  he  had  not  found  in  marriage 
the  kind  of  help  and  support  that  his  weak 
and  sensitive  nature  craved.  Mr.  Peacock's 
description  is  very  pleasing :— . 

"  Harriet  Shelley,"  says  he,  "  had  a  good 
figure,  light,  active,  and  gi'aceful.  Her  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  well  proportioned. 
Her  hair  was  light  brown,  and  dressed  with 
taste  and  simplicity.  In  her  dress  she  was 
truly  simplex  munditiis.  Her  complexion 
was  beautifully  transparent :  the  tint  of  the 
blush  rose  shining  through  the  lily.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  pleasant ;  her  speech 
the  essence  of  frankness  and  cordiality ;  her 
spirits  always  cheerful ;  her  laugh  spontane- 
ous, hearty,  and  joyous.  She  was  well  edu- 
cated.  She  read  agreeably  and  intelligently. 
She  wrote  only  letters,  but  she  wrote  them 
well.  Her  manners  were  good,  and  her 
whole  aspect  and  demeanor  such  manifest 
emanations  of  pure  and  truthful  nature,  that 
to  be  once  in  her  company  was  to  know  her 
thoroughly.  She  was  fond  of  her  husband, 
and  accommodated  herself  in  every  way  to 
his  tastes.  If  they  mixed  in  society,  she 
adorned  it ;  if  they  lived  in  retirement,  she 
was  satisfied ;  if  they  travelled,  she  enjoyed 
the  change  of  scene." 

Nevertheless,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Harriet  Shelley,  with  many  amiable  and  at- 
tractive qualities,  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  sympathizing  with  her  husband's 
genius.  Now  Shelley  had  found  out  that 
there  must  be  a  perfect  community  of  expe- 
rience between  his  heart  and  that  of  his  be- 
loved : — 

*'  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirred  his  mortal  frame," 

must  find  its  counterpart  in  the  soul  that 
loved  him,  and  that  he  should  love  ;  or  the 
aching  void  that  ought  to  be  filled  by  this 
union  would  still  remain  unsatisfied.  A 
pretty  English  girl,  without  genius  and  with 
a  well-regulated  mind,  no  more  resembled 
the  ideal  of  his  imagination  than  of  the 
poet's  in  "  Alastor."  In  truth,  the  veiled 
maiden  whom  that  adventurous  youth  saw 
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in  a  vision  is  the  true  prototype  of  Shelley's 
love  as  well  as  the  image  of  his  hero's. 

Harriet  had  no  such  dazzling  claims  on 
his  afiection.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  child 
whom  he  loved ;  but  she  could  not  share  his 
subtle  speculations  and  lofty  dreams.  AVhen 
the  notion  that  they  had  rescued  one  an- 
other from  domestic  tyranny  had  lost  its  first 
freshness,  the  points  of  sympathy  between 
them  grew  fewer  and  feebler  every  day. 
Unfortunately  also  an  elder  Miss  Westbrook 
chose  to  live  with  her  sister,  and  being  ap- 
parently rather  an  unamiable  personage,  by 
no  means  increased  the  comfort  of  their 
home.  But  without  her  aid,  the  distance 
must  soon  have  grown  hopeless  between  a 
kindly,  cheerful,  light-hearted  young  woman, 
and  the  poet  "  rapt  above  the  pole."  There 
have  been  men  of  as  great  genius  as  Shel- 
ley, the  good  husbands  of  women  far  infe- 
rior to  Harriet,  who  have  been  satisfied  that 
their  wives  should  share  with  them  the  com- 
mon cares  and  enjoyments  of  every-day  life, 
without  insisting  that  they  should  accom- 
pany them  also  in  their  loftiest  flights  of 
imagination.  But  Shelley,  with  the  most 
isolated  and  self-absorbed  of  human  intel- 
lects, had  the  most  sensitive  organization. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  self-sufii- 
cient  in  his  isolation  ;  he  soared  higher  than 
the  eyes  of  other  men  could  follow  him,  and 
was  miserable  because  he  found  no  human 
being  to  be  his  companion  on  the  level  he 
had  reached.  His  wife  at  least  could  not 
follow  him  there  :  there  was  only  one  woman 
probably  in  the  world  that  could  —  the 
daughter  of  Godwin  and  of  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft ;  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  meet  with 
her  at  the  moment  when,  with  "  a  spirit 
trembling  and  feeble  through  its  tenderness, 
he  was  seeking  sympathy  everywhere,  and 
finding  only  repulse  and  disappointment." 
To  quote  Mr.  Peacock :  "  He  might  well 
have  said  after  first  seeing  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft  Godwin,  '  Ut  vidi  !  ut  perii  ! '  Nothing 
that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or  history  could  pre- 
sent a  more  striking  image  of  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent, irresistible,  uncontrollable  passion  than 
that  under  which  I  found  him  laboring 
when,  at  his  request,  I  went  up  from  the 
country  to  call  on  him  in  London."  Of 
course,  it  was  Shelley's  duty  to  control  this 
passion,  at  whatever  cost  of  streaming  eye^ 
and  breaking  hearts  ;  and  we  trust  he  migh| 
have  done  so  without  compromising  his  p< 
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etical  character.  There  was  no  other  way 
in  which  he  could  be  so  true  to  his  genius  as 
by  remaining  true  to  his  sacred  obligation. 
We  have  no  wish  to  tell  the  story  unfairly ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  doing  so,  we  quote  his 
own  account  of  the  failure  of  his  old  love, 
and  the  result  of  his  new  passion,  in  the 
verses  which  he  addressed  to  Mary  God- 
win, in  the  dedication  of  the  "Revolt  of 
Islam :  " — 

"  Alas  that  Love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  ia  one  ! 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain  :  then  black  despair. 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone. 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
Hard  hearts  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that  could 

not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog  until  revived  by  thee. 

"  Thou  friend  whose  presence  on  my  wintry 

heart 
Fell  like  bright  spring    upon    some  herbless 

plain, 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain. 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among, 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in 

vain 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it 

long ! 

"  No  more  alone,  through  the  world's  wilderness, 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  journeyed  now:  no  more  companionless 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stern  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 
When  Infamy  dares  mock  the  innocent. 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  the  multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken 
stood ! 

"  Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour. 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  return  ; 

Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and  the 

power 
Which  says : — ^Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with 

scorn, 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bom 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  Life's  beaming  Morn ; 
And  these  delights,  and  thou,  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 

"  And  what  art  thou  ?    I  know,  but  dare  not 

speak ; 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years  ; 
Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek. 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears. 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears, 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears, 
And  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally." 


In  plain  English,  towards  the  end  of  July, 
1814,  four  months  after  Shelley  was  re-mar- 
ried to  Harriet  Westbrook,  he  deserted  his 
wife,  and  left  England  with  Miss  Godwin. 
Harriet  died  in  December,  1816,  and  on  the 
30th  of  that  month  he  married  Miss  God- 
win. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  are  some  points 
in  this  story  not  perfectly  clear.  We  cannot 
pretend,  for  example,  to  decide  between  Lady 
Shelley  and  Mr.  Peacock.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  former  is  right  in  ascribing  this 
catastrophe  to  a  long  and  growing  estrange- 
ment, or  whether  the  latter  may  not  be  jus- 
tified in  denying  the  existence  of  any  such 
estrangement  before  Shelley  fell  in  love  with 
Mary  Godwin.  We  have  pointed  out  difii- 
culties  in  both  of  these  theories ;  and  we  do 
not  think  it  of  the  slightest  consequence 
which  of  them  is  the  true  one.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the  mar- 
riage was  atoned  for  by  as  impetuous  a  re- 
pudiation. And  however  late  or  early  he 
made  the  unhappy  discovery  that  he  could 
not  really  give  his  heart  to  the  woman  on 
whom  he  had  bestowed  his  name,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Epipsychidion  "  would  allow  his  true  love 
to  be  restrained  by  claims  of  hers  when  at 
last  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  Mary  God- 
win "  the  vision  of  his  youth  made  perfect." 
The  wrong  of  which  he  was  guilty  cannot  be 
diminished  by  showing  that  he  had  been 
tired  of  his  wife  for  years.  It  cannot  be  in- 
creased by  showing  that  the  period  of  his 
dissatisfaction  must  be  measured  by  months. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  us  at  all  probable 
that  our  judgment  of  Shelley's  conduct  would 
be  greatly  aflfected  by  the  possession  of  fuller 
information  about  other  circumstances  which 
now  remain  doubtful.  We  have  no  desire 
that  the  family  papers  should  be  made  public, 
which  Lady  Shelley  says  "  may  in  after  years 
make  the  story  of  his  life  complete."  We 
already  know  enough  of  him  to  understand 
his  desertion  of  his  wife.  We  shall  never 
know  enough  to  make  it  excusable  unless 
graver  charges  should  be  proved  against  her 
character  and  conduct  than,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  ever  been  hinted  against  either. 
K  Lady  Shelley's  papers  have  any  reference 
to  her,  we  trust  they  may  never  see  the  light. 
Mr.  Peacock  bears  witness,  and  says,  "  I  feel 
it  due  to  the  memory  of  Harriet  to  state  my 
most  decided  conviction  that  her  conduct  as 
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a  wife  was  as  pure,  as  true,  as  absolutely 
faultless  as  that  of  any  who  for  such  conduct 
are  held  most  in  honor."  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  this  conviction  was  well 
founded.  It  would  be  wrong,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  shake  it  even  in  order  to  vindicate 
Shelley.  It  is  not  much  to  ask  his  repre- 
sentatives to  refrain  always,  as  they  have  re- 
frained hitherto,  from  attempting  to  do  so. 
The  least  reparation  they  owe  to  this  poor 
girl  is  to  let  her  memory  rest  in  peace.  Shel- 
ley, at  least,  never  imagined  that  his  conduct 
required  to  be  vindicated  by  imputing  faults 
to  his  deserted  wife.  He  had  loudly  asserted 
from  the  first  that  marriage,  not  license,  was 
a  crime.  And  if  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  tied  in  nominal  bonds,  it  was  more  to  pro- 
tect his  wife  from  reproach  than  with  any  in- 
tention of  abridging  his  own  natural  liberty. 
"A  husband  and  wife,"  he  had  declared, 
"  ought  to  continue  united  only  so  long  as 
they  love  one  another."  It  would  be  intol- 
erable tyranny  to  bind  them  after  the  decay 
of  their  afiection.  And  had  not  his  great 
master  in  morals,  the  wisest  of  philosophers, 
Godwin,  who  spoke  with  the  very  lips  of 
reason,  shown  that  "  no  ties  should  be  im- 
posed upon  either  party  preventing  them 
from  quitting  the  attachment  whenever  their 
judgment  directs  them  to  quit  it"?  Nay, 
Godwin  had  said  much  more  than  this,  and 
taught  his  disciples  that,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
society,  there  ought  to  be  no  mere  family  af- 
fection, no  ties  of  relationship  at  all.  Man, 
in  the  universality  of  his  benevolence,  ought 
to  prefer  no  individuals  to  the  Race.  So 
thoroughly  had  Shelley  imbibed  these  doc- 
trines that  he  thought  Harriet  herself  (whom 
he  even  at  that  moment  pronounced  to  be 
'*  a  noble  animal  ")  could  not  fail  "  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  transfer  of  his  afiections  to  their 
new  shrine."  Harriet,  however,  was  very 
far  from  acquiescing.  "  She  gave  me,"  says 
Mr.  Peacock,  "  her  own  account  of  the  trans- 
action, which  decidedly  contradicted  the 
supposition  of  anything  like  a  separation  by 
mutual  consent." 

One  unfortunate  result  of  this  event  has 
been  very  generally  misunderstood.  He  was 
prevented,  by  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, from  assuming  the  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  first  wife.  It  is  time  to  ask  how 
far  Lord  Eldon  deserved  all  the  indignant 
reprobation  which  this  decision  has  called 
down  upon  him  from  eloquent  biographers, 


and  all  the  melodious  curses  with  which 
Shelley  himself  received  it.  That  question 
will  be  sufficiently  answered  by  a  statement 
of  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  gives  this  account  of  it :  "  *  Queen 
Mab,'  Shelley's  earliest  poetical  production, 
written  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  and 
regretted  by  him  as  a  crude  production,  was 
published  without  his  consent.  Yet  he  was 
convicted  from  it  of  holding  the  opinion 
which  his  teachers  at  the  University  had  not 
thought  fit  to  reason  him  out  of.  He  was 
also  charged  with  not  being  of  the  received 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes  ;  and  his  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
were  taken  from  him.  They  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  convey 
a  greater  amount  of  misrepresentation  in 
four  short  sentences  without  intentional  mis- 
statement. Shelley's  children  were  not  taken 
from  him  ;  they  were  not  transferred  from 
his  care  to  another  person's  ;  the  judgment 
which  was  actually  pronounced  was  not  given 
because  Shelley  held  certain  opinions,  or  be- 
cause he  had  written  **  Queen  Mab."  On 
being  deserted,  as  we  have  described,  by  her 
husband,  Harriet  Shelley  returned  to  her 
father's  house  with  the  eldest  of  the  two 
children.  The  other  was  soon  afterwards 
born.  The  grandfather  received  them  into 
his  house,  and  supported  them.  Shelley,  so 
far  as  appears,  made  no  attempt  to  do  either. 
When  the  children  had  thus  formed  part  of 
their  grandfather's  family  and  been  main- 
tained by  him  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  their  mother  committed  suicide  by 
drowning  herself  in  the  Serpentine  (Dec. 
1816).  We  do  not  say  that  this  lamentable 
event  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  her  husband. 
It  may  have  had,  as  Lady  Shelley  assures 
us,  "  no  immediate  connection  with  any  con- 
duct of  his."  We  know  that  he  was  dread- 
fully afflicted  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  tell  how  deeply  and  gloomily  her  mind 
may  not  have  been  afifected  by  her  husband's 
desertion  ;  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  under  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  the  sense  of  desolation  which  that 
desertion  might  have  occasioned  that  she  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  was  so  ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  re- 
verse. Still  less  can  we  be  assured  that  her 
family  did  not  think  so  at  the  time.  And, 
at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  to  blame  Mr. 
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Westbrook  if  he  now  refused  to  give  up  his 
dead  daughter's  children  to  the  father,  whose 
conduct  to  her  and  to  them  he  at  least  could 
only  look  upon  as  a  great  and  most  cruel 
crime  against  that  daughter  and  her  family. 
For  it  was  now  that  Shelley  demanded  that 
the  children  should  be  given  up  to  him.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  their 
grandfather  had  not  resisted  the  demand ; 
and  it  would  have  been  foolish  if  he  had  neg- 
lected to  do  so  effectually.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  did  not  interfere  of  its  own  mere 
motion  (as  Mr.  Hunt's  account  would  lead  one 
to  imagine)  to  deprive  a  poet  of  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  children  because  Lord  Eldon 
disapproved  of  his  speculative  opinions.  Mr. 
Westbrook  made  a  settlement  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  caused  a  suit  to  be  instituted,  by 
which  they  were*  made  wards  of  the  court. 
The  question  of  their  custody  was  brought 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  a  petition 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  children. 
This  petition  stated  the  facts  as  we  already 
know  them — that  the  father  and  mother  had 
been  married  in  1811;  that  the  father  had 
deserted  his  wife,  and  had  ever  since  unlaw- 
fully cohabited  with  another  woman ;  that 
the  petitioners,  as  well  as  their  mother,  had 
since  been  maintained  by  their  maternal 
grandfather  ;  and  that  the  mother  was  now 
dead.  "  It  was  then  stated  "  (we  quote  from 
Mr.  Jacob's  Report)  "  that  the  father  avowed 
himself  an  atheist ;  and  that  since  his  mar- 
riage he  had  written  and  published  a  work 
in  which  he  blasphemously  derided  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  denied  the 
existence  of  a  God  as  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  that  since  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
had  demanded  that  the  children  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him ;  and  that  he  intended, 
if  he  could,  to  get  possession  of  their  persons, 
and  educate  them  as  he  thought  proper." 
These  came  to  be  the  established  facts  with 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to  deal ;  for 
though  Shelley  put  in  his  answer  in  the  suit, 
the  answer  did  not  affect  the  representations 
made  in  the  petition,  and  in  the  affidavits 
and  exhibits  by  which  it  was  supported. 
The  blasphemous  work  alluded  to  was  prob- 
ably "  Queen  Mab  ;  "  but  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
wrong  in  talking  as  if  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  an  unauthorized  publication  to  found 
upon  it  opinions  which  Shelley  regretted.  It 
is  true  that  an  edition  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  was 


published  without  Shelley's  consent,  but  not 
till  four  years  after  the  Chancellor's  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced.  Shelley  tried 
to  suppress  that  edition,  and  wrote  to  the 
"  Examiner  "  that  the  book  was  crude  and 
immature.  But  this  remonstrance  was  made 
in  1812,  and  the  case  of  his  children  was  de- 
cided in  1817.  "  Queen  Mab,"  though  not 
then  published  in  the  sense  of  being  sold  to 
the  public,  had  been  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends :  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  producing  a  copy  to  prove  the 
charge  of  blasphemy.  And  if  Shelley  then 
regarded  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  as 
crude  and  immature,  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  say  so  ;  for  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  that  the  father  of  the 
petitioners  had  published  a  work  such  as  that 
described  in  the  petition,  and  that  he  still 
retained  the  opinions  expressed  in  it.  But 
although  that  was  clearly  established,  the 
judgment,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  not 
founded  upon  it.  "What  the  result  might 
have  been  if  nothing  had  been  proved  in  the 
case  except  Shelley's  speculative  opinions  is 
a  difierent  question.  Certain  it  is  that  Lord 
Eldon,  in  his  luminous,  weighty,  and  most 
temperate  written  exposition  of  the  grounds 
of  judgment,  anxiously  distinguishes  between 
such  a  case  and  the  one  before  him,  and  he 
thus  explains  the  difference  : — 

"  This  is  a  case  in  which,  as  the  matter 
appears  to  me,  the  father's  principles  cannot 
be  misunderstood — in  which  his  conduct, 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  highly  im- 
moral, hag  been  established  on  proof,  and 
established  as  the  effect  of  those  principles  : 
conduct  nevertheless  which  he  represents  to 
himself  and  others  not  as  conduct  to  be  con- 
sidered as  immoral,  but  to  be  recommended 
and  observed  in  practice  and  as  worthy  of 
approbation.  I  consider  this  therefore  to 
be  a  case  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  must  and  does  deem  it  to  be  matter  of 
duty  which  his  principles  impose  upon  him, 
to  recommend  to  those  whose  opinions  he 
may  take  upon  himself  to  form,  that  conduct 
in  some  of  the  most  important  relations  in 
life  as  moral  and  virtuous,  which  the  law 
calls  upon  me  to  consider  as  immoral  and 
vicious  :  conduct  which  the  law  animadverts 
upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  per- 
sons in  such  relations  of  life,  and  which  it 
considers  as  injuriously  affecting  both  the 
interests  of  such  persons  and  those  of  the 
community.  I  cannot  therefore  think  that 
I  should  be  justified  in  delivering  over  these 
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children  for  their  education  exclusively  to 
what  is  called  the  care  to  which  Mr.  Shelley 
wishes  it  to  be  intrusted." 

We  are  bold  to  say  that  no  judge  could 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  must 
always  be  a  delicate  matter  for  a  Court  of 
Justice  to  interfere  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren J  but,  assuming  the  propriety  of  doing 
so  at  all, — and  that  had  been  settled  long  be- 
fore Lord  Eldon's  day, — it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  clearer  case  for  such  interference 
than  that  of  Shelley.  In  the  first  place,  Shel- 
ley's obnoxious  opinions  were  condemned  by 
the  law  of  England,  and  not  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon.  Lord  Eldon's  private  senti- 
ments had  no  more  to  do  with  his  decision 
than  if  the  question  had  been  whether  a  pro- 
vision in  a  settlement  should  go  to  Shelley's 
son  or  his  daughter.  He  was  to  expound, 
and  not  to  make  the  law,  in  both  cases  alike. 
In  a  later  case  it  was  pleaded  before  him 
that  a  father  had  turned  Unitarian.  We 
need  not  say  what  Lord  Eldon's  orthodoxy 
thought  of  Unitarianism.  But  he  refused  to 
give  any  weight  to  that  consideration.  "With 
the  religious  tenets  of  either  party,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  except  so  far  as  the 
law  of  the  country  calls  upon  me  to  look  on 
some  religious  opinions  as  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety." 

The  decision  of  Lord  Eldon,  as  he  himself 
intimated,  was  not  final :  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  Lord  Erskine, 
Lord  Redesdale,  and  Lord  Ellenborough 
were  members.  But  no  appeal  was  brought. 
The  judgment,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
given  in  writing — a  method  not  very  usual 
with  Lord  Eldon,  and  which  shows  his  anx- 
iety that  the  reasons  of  his  decision  upon  so 
delicate  a  subject  should  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  misapprehended.  Vain  hope  !  Mr, 
Peacock  says, — 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  persons 
at  the  time  should  have  supposed  that  the 
iudgment  had  been  formed,  at  least  partly, 
on  religious  grounds.  Shelley  himself  told 
me  that  Lord  Eldon  had  expressly  stated 
that  such  grounds  were  excluded,  and  the 
judgment  itself  showed  it.  But  few  read  the 
judgment.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  all  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
interdicted.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  accompanied 
Shelley  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord  El- 
don was  extremely  courteous,  but  he  said 
blandly,  and  at  the  same  time  determinedly. 


that  a  report  of  the  proceedings  would  be 
punished  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

"  The  only  explanation  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  give  myself  of  his  motive  for  this 
prohibition  was,  that  he  was  willing  to  leave 
the  large  hody  of  fanatics  among  his  politi- 
cal supporters  under  delusion  as  to  the  ground 
of  his  judgment;  and  that  it  was  more  for 
his  political  interest  to  he  stigmatized  hy  Lib- 
erals as  an  inquisitor  than  to  incur  in  any 
degree  the  imputation  of  theological  liberal- 
ity from  his  own  persecuting  party !  " 

Lord  Eldon  may  have  wished  for  the  sake 
of  the  family,  that  the  miserable  details 
should  not  be  promulgated.  But  his  prohi- 
bition (if  any  was  in  fact  uttered)  could  only 
apply  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
while  the  matter  was  still  pending.  Such  in- 
junctions are  not  uncommon  at  present.  * 

That  Shelley  himself  should  understand 
the  purely  scientific  aspect  in  which  the  case 
appeared  to  the  Chancellor's  mind — when 
even  a  sensible  and  intelligent  friend  like 
Mr.  Peacock  thought  so  very  irrationally  on 
the  subject — was  not  to  be  expected ;  and 
accordingly  the  mode  in  which  he  looked  at 
the  transaction  may  be  gathered  both  from 
the  energetic  verses  in  which  he  curses  Lord 
Eldon  and  calls  him  a  demon,  and  also  from 
the  curious  reflection  with  which  he  after- 
wards chose  to  console  himself,  that,  if  Lord 
Byron  had  been  in  England,  he  would  have 
"  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  such 
a  decision."  He  did  not  know  that  nothing 
could  move  the  Chancellor  except  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel :  he  did  not  know  that  for 
a  private  gentleman  to  interfere  would  be  a 
gross  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  Justice  :  for 
the  whole  matter  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  a  personal  contest  between  himself  and 
a  malignant  and  powerful  enemy,  a  diaboli- 
cal personage  —  who  probably  had  never 
heard  of  him  till  he  heard  the  argument. 

Lady  Shelley  says  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor in  delivering  judgment  had  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  infant  son  by  his  second 
wife.  The  judgment  contains  no  such  threat. 
But  undoubtedly  Shelley  himself  was  afraid 
that  this  child  might  be  taken  from  him. 
For  various  reasons  he  left  England  in  the 
year  1818  for  Italy — as  it  happened,  never 
to  return,  t    The  first  aspect  of  that  countrj'^, 

*  The  case  is  included  in  the  professional  Re- 
ports of  Mr.  Jacob,  published  some  years  later. 

t  Mr.  Peacock  thinks  that  restlessness  and  em- 
barrassment were  the  chief  causes. 
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Mrs.  Shelley  tells  us,  enchanted  him.  His 
health  and  spirits  had  suffered  greatly  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  change  of  scene  and  the  new 
climate  seem  to  have  been  signularly  benefi- 
cial to  both.  Italy,  he  thought,  was  the  par- 
adise of  exiles,  and  his  letters  are  full  of  the 
most  rapturous  descriptions  of  all  that  made 
it  so.  But  even  in  Italy  he  was  not  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
either  of  nature  or  art.  One  part  of  his 
correspondence  shows  also  how  active  and 
generous  an  interest  he  could  take  in  the  af- 
fairs of  others.  Shelly's  income  had  by  this 
time  been  increased  to  £1,000  a  year ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  set  on  foot  the  project  of  a 
steamboat,  to  ply  between  Marseilles  and 
Leghorn ;  for  building  which  he  was  to  ad- 
vance the  money,  while  the  profit  was  to  be- 
long solely  to  certain  friends.  "The  prospects 
and  views  of  our  friends,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley, 
"  drew  them  to  England,  and  the  boat  and 
the  engine  were  abandoned.  Shelley  was 
deeply  disappointed :  yet  it  will  be  seen  how 
generously  he  exculpates  our  friends  to  them- 
selves, and  relieves  them  from  the  remorse 
they  might  naturally  feel  for  having  thus 
wasted  his  money  and  disappointed  his  de- 
sires." This  occurred,  we  should  observe,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  Italy. 
During  the  first  winter  he  had  neither  the 
steamboat  scheme  to  occupy  his  mind,  nor 
the  society  of  his  friends  to  amuse  it.  He 
and  his  wife  were  living  at  Naples,  their 
friends  at  Leghorn.  They  had  little  inter- 
course with  their  travelling  fellow-country- 
men in  general ;  and  Mrs.  Shelley  thinks 
that  the  utter  solitude  in  which  they  lived 
allowed  her  husband  to  brood  far  too  intently 
over  his  sorrows.  "We  know  accordingly, 
from  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  musical 
verses  in  the  world,  that  this  period  was 
passed  in  a  dejection  that  neither  the  warm 
sun,  nor  the  clear  sky,  nor  the  blue  isles  and 
snowy  mountains  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  were 
capable  of  alleviating.  Putting  all  questions 
of  temperament  aside,  it  is  not  very  surpris- 
ing that  this  should  have  been  the  case.  No 
one,  surely,  can  doubt  that  such  a  life  as 
Shelley's  had  been  hitherto  must  have  af- 
forded matter  enough  for  melancholy  brood- 
ing. His  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of 
his  fellow-creatures  had  failed,  even  igno- 
miniously  ;  poor  Harriet's  tragic  end  might 
have  shaken  a  more  firm  and  callous  nature 
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than  his :  the  Chancery  proceedings  must 
have  caused  him  deep  mortification ;  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  he  should  have  called 
and  felt  himself  an  exile  and  a  Pariah.  Nei- 
ther did  he  escape — ^though  we  do  not  men- 
tion it  to  account  for  his  temporary  depres- 
sion at  Naples — from  afflictions  of  a  com- 
moner kind ;  for  he  had  lost  one  child  of  his 
second  marriage  in  the  autumn  of  1818  at 
Venice,  and  another  died  at  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Rome  became  so  painful  to 
the  unfortunate  parents  after  this  last  loss, 
that  they  hurried  northwards  and  took  up 
their  abode  at*Leghorn.  From  thence,  in 
the  early  part  of  October,  they  removed  to 
Florence ;  and  at  Florence  we  fear  that  the 
painful  sense  of  exile  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded— the  miserable  consciousness  that 
Englishmen  in  general  must  look  at  him 
with  dislike  and  suspicion — cannot  but  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  news  that  came  to 
him  from  England. 

The  "  Revolt  of  Islam  "  was  written  in 
1817,  and  published  in  the  following  year  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  that  Shelley  knew  of  the  reception 
it  had  met  with  from  various  journals,  and 
chiefly,  we  need  not  say,  from  the  Quar- 
terly Beview.  We  cannot  look  back  upon 
that  matter  with  the  humiliation  which,  if  we 
believed  the  partisans  of  Shelley,  it  would 
become  us  to  feel.  Even  as  a  work  of  art, 
we  have  always  thought  this  poem,  though 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  versification, 
and  even  magnificent  in  passages,  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  won?lerful  genius  of  its  author. 
But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  work  of  art  that 
the  "  Revolt  of  Islam  "  must  be  considered. 
It  had  made  its  first  appearance  under  the 
title  of  "  Laon  and  Cythna,"  but  "  Laon  and 
Cythna  "  was  still  more  outspoken  as  to  cer- 
tain matters  than  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam," 
and  was  almost  immediately  withdrawn  from 
circulation. to  re-appear  with  alterations  un- 
der its  present  name.  There  is  something 
not  quite  worthy  of  Shelley  in  this  transac- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  merely  prudential 
reasons,  mere  dread  of  public  indignation, 
ought  not  to  have  induced  him  to  conceal 
opinions  which  he  believed  that,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  at  all 
risks  to  promulgate.  But  those  who  knew 
most  of  Shelley  will  be  least  inclined  to  at- 
tribute to  him  such  a  motive  as  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  good  feeling  induced  him 
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to  abstain  from  printing  what  he  knew  must 
be  painful  and  shocking  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  his  countrymen,  the  second  version 
should  have  been  suppressed  as  well  as  the 
first.  For  no  pain  which  Shelley  suffered  from 
the  criticism  can  well  have  been  greater  than 
that  which  many  excellent  people  must  have 
experienced  in  reading  his  poem,  and  a  nat- 
ural feeling  of  indignation  may  have  prompt- 
ed greater  severity  of  language  than  is  com- 
mon at  the  present  day.  Whether  the  com- 
ments upon  his  personal  history  were  just  or 
not,  the  readers  of  his  biography,  as  given 
by  his  friends,  may  judge  for  themselves. 
"SVe  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  doctrines  and  tone  of  the  poem, 
than  by  reprinting  one  of  the  "  calumnious  " 
paragraphs  of  the  Review  of  1819  : — 

"  The  existence  of  evil,  physical  and  moral, 
is  the  grand  problem  of  all  philosophy.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Shelley  refers  it  to  the  faults  of  those 
social  institutions  and  religious  creeds  which 
are  designed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man 
here,  and  his  hopes  in  a  hereafter.  In  these 
he  seems  to  make  no  distinction,  but  consid- 
ers them  all  as  bottomed  upon  principles  per- 
nicious to  man  and  unworfhy  of  God,  carried 
into  details  the  most  cruel,  and  upheld  only 
by  the  stupidity  of  the  many  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selfish  conspiracy  of  the  few 
on  the  other.  According  to  him  the  earth 
is  a  boon  garden  needing  little  care  or  culti- 
vation, but  pouring  forth  spontaneously  and 
inexhaustibly  all  innocent  delights  and  luxu- 
ries to  her  innumerable  children  :  the  sea- 
sons have  no  inclemencies,  the  air  no  pesti- 
lence for  man  in  his  proper  state  of  wisdom 
and  liberty;  his  business  here  is  to  enjoy 
himself,  to  abstain  from  no  gratification,  to 
repent  of  no  sin,  hate  no  crime,  but  be  wise, 
happy,  and  free,  with  plenty  of  'lawless 
love.*  This  is  man's  natural  state,  the  state 
to  which  Mr.  Shelley  will  bring  us,  if  we  will 
but  break  up  the  '  crust  of  our  outworn  opin- 
ions'  as  he  calls  them,  and  put  them  into  his 
magic  cauldron.  But  kings  have  introduced 
war,  legislators  crime,  priests  sin  j  the 
dreadful  consequences  have  been  that  the 
earth  has  lost  her  fertility,  the  seasons  their 
mildness,  the  air  its  salubrity,  man  his  free- 
dom and  happiness.  "We  have  become  a 
foul-feeding  carnivorous  race ;  are  foolish 
enough  to  feel  uncomfortable  after  the  com- 
mission of  sin.  Some  of  us  even  go  so  far 
as  to  consider  vice  odious  ;  and  we  all  groan 
under  a  multitude  of  crimes  merely  conven- 
tional ;  among  which  Mr.  Shelley  specifies 
with  great  sang-froid  the  commission  of  in- 
cest." 
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One  of  the  alterations  in  the  second  ver- 
sion is  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Joshua 
for  that  of  Christ  in  a  list  of  false  prophets^ 
but  this  is  only  an  apparent  concession.  The 
Christian  religion  is  still  treated  throughout 
the  poem  with  peculiar  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. It  was  not  unnatural  that  it  should 
be  so.  Of  all  religious  principles,  those 
which  seemed  to  him  the  most  pernicious 
and  hateful  were  repentance  and  faith ;  the 
first  he  thought/'  the  dark  idolatry  of  self; " 
the  foulest  breast,  in  his  view,  might  be 
cleansed  by  love  and  joy,  but  not  by  loath- 
ing its  own  past  crimes  :  the  second  was  a 
ghastly  obscene  worm,  only  worthy  to  be 
named  with  plague  and  slaughter,  fear  and 
slavery,  custom  and  hell ;  and  he  was  not 
wrong  in  supposing  that  those  two  monstrous 
principles  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Shelley's  other  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  "  Alastor"  and  one  or  two  minor  pieces, 
were  written  in  Italy  ;  the  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound," at  Rome,  in  1819 ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  "  Cenci"  at  Leghorn,  late  in  the 
same  year.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  were  written  also  the  greater  number 
of  those  lyrical  poems — it  would  be  tedious 
as  well  as  unnecessary  to  name  them — ^which 
form,  after  all,  to  our  mind,  his  best  title  to 
immortality  *  We  do  not  forget  the  power 
and  passion  of  the  "  Cenci,"  nor  the  gi-and 
conception  of  "  Prometheus."  These  are 
great  works,  but  they  are  not  faultless.  The 
latter,  indeed,  contains  many  passages  (gen- 
erally very  sounding  and  musical  passages) 
which  we  are  bold  enough  to  say  are  utterly 
unmeaning.  But  the  "  Ode  to  the  Skylark," 
"  Ariel  to  Miranda,"  the  "  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,"  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
are  absolutely  perfect.  They  are  also  pecul- 
iar to  Shelley.  Scarcely  any  other  lyrics 
combine  so  many  of  the  highest  excellences 
of  lyrical  poetry — so  much  depth  of  melody, 
so  much  imaginative  passion,  so  subtle  a 
penetration  into  the  most  hidden  feelings, 
and  so  marvellous  a  grasp  of  the  most  eva- 
nescent ;  so  much,  above  all,  of  that  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  which  Charles  Lamb,  if  our 

*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  several  of  them  have 
been  inserted  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  in  his  delight- 
ful little  volunie  "The  Golden  Treasury"  (Mac- 
millan,  1861)  which  contains  many  of  the  best 
original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  iii  our  language, 
grouped  with  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  illustrate  each 
other  like  the  pictures  in.  a  well-arranged  gallery. 
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memory  serves  us,  attributes  to  some  of 
Shakspeare's  songs,  an  intensity  of  feeling 
"  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  ele- 
ment which  it  contemplates." 

We  must  not  be  led  away,  however,  into 
criticism  of  Shelley's  writings.  Our  present 
concern  is  with  his  life,  and  we  have  men- 
tioned these  poems  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  because  they  were 
the  leading  events  of  his  life  in  the  years  of 
their  composition.  Those  years  were  spent 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  chiejGiy  in  Pisa  and  its 
neighborhood.  During  part  of  this  time 
Lord  Byron  was  his  neighbor.  Their  ac- 
quaintance had  begun  some  years  before, 
and  they  were  always  on  friendly  and  even 
intimate  terms,  though  not,  perhaps,  on  a 
perfectly  cordial  footing.  The  elder  poet,  in- 
deed, was  in  far  too  wayward  and  irritable  a 
state  of  mind  to  allow  of  his  forming  new  or 
close  friendships  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory,  for 
his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  Shelley's,  to  find 
that  he  treated  the  latter  throughout  with 
the  consideration  and  respect  that  became 
him,  but  which  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  display  just  then  towards  every  man  of 
genius,  or  even  towards  every  gentleman 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Early  in 
1821  Shelley  formed  a  more  intimate  friend- 
ship with  a  less  distinguished  person,  Mr. 
Williams.  Both  Williams  and  Shelley  were 
fond  of  boating,  and  the  latter  had  construct- 
ed a  boat  of  lath  and  canvas  fit  for  the  shal- 
low waters  of  the  Arno.  The  Italians  seem 
to  have  thought  this,  as  it  probably  was, 
rather  a  dangerous  amusement ;  but,  except- 
ing an  occasional  ducking,  no  great  harm 
came  of  it.  Next  year,  however,  they  were 
more  ambitious.  The  Shelley s  and  Williams 
were  living  together  in  a  lonely  house,  called 
•  the  Vill^  Magni,  near  Lerici,  on  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia.  Nothing  could  be  more  solitary 
than  their  situation — nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  confesses, 
nothing  could  be  much  more  uncomfortable. 
Their  amusement  was  sailing.  A  small 
schooner  had  been  built  for  them  at  Genoa,  on 
a  plan  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  sailors  who 
brought  her  round  to  Lerici  thought  she  was 
"  a  ticklish  boat  to  manage,"  but  Shelley  was 
delighted  with  her,  and  Williams,  in  his  diary, 
,  expresses  great  admiration  of  her  qualities, 
and  congratulates  himself  on  possessing  "  a 
perfect  plaything  for  the  summer."    As  long 


as  they  used  her  merely  as  a  plaything  in 
the  land-locked  Bay  of  Spezzia,  they  proba- 
bly ran  little  risk.  Unhappily,  they  were 
rash  enough  to  attempt  a  longer  and  more 
dangerous  voyage.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  had 
come  to  Italy  on  Lord  Byron's  invitation  to 
edit  a  new  "  Quarterly,"  of  which  we  need 
say  no  more  here  than  that  Byron,  Hunt, 
and  Shelley  were  to  contribute  to  it,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  called  the  "  Liberal."  He  ar- 
rived at  Genoa  on  the  14th  of  June,  1822, 
and  Shelley,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friend, 
determined  to  go  in  his  boat  to  Leghorn,  and 
thence  to  Pisa.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  he  left  the  Villa  Magni,  in  the  little 
Don  Juan,  the  crew  of  which  consisted  of  a 
single  sailor-boy  besides  liimself  and  Mr. 
Williams.  They  reached  Leghorn  in  safety ; 
two  or  three  days  were  spent  at  Pisa,  one  of 
which  Himt  commemorates  as  a  delightful 
afternoon  ;  but  Mrs.  Shelley  had  been  ill  and 
depressed  during  the  whole  time  of  her  resi- 
dence in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  and  a  despond- 
ing letter  from  her  induced  her  husband  to 
return  home  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 
On  the  8th  of  July  they  set  sail  from  Leg- 
horn. Mr.  Trelawney  had  intended  to  ac- 
company them,  in  Lord  Byron's  yacht,  the 
Bolivar.  He  was  prevented  doing  so,  but 
watched  their  departure  till  their  boat  wa» 
hidden  in  a  sea-fog.  Captain  Roberts  had 
also  watched  their  vessel  with  a  glass  from 
the  top  of  the  lighthouse  at  Leghorn. 
"  They  were  off  Via  Reggio,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  when  a  storm  was 
driven  over  the  sea.  It  enveloped  them  and 
several  larger  vessels  in  darkness.  When 
the  cloud  passed  onwards,  Roberts  looked 
again,  and  saw  every  other  vessel  sailing  on 
the  ocean  except  their  little  schooner,  which 
had  vanished."  Fourteen  days  afterwards 
Shelley's  body  was  found  washed  on  shore* 
A  volume  of  Keats'  poems  and  a  volume  of 
Sophocles  were  in  the  pockets.  The  body 
of  Williams  was  discovered  at  the  same 
time,  a  few  miles  off;  that  of  the  sailor, 
Charles  Vivian,  not  till  three  weeks  later. 
But  though  these  remains  were  discovered, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  were  not  permitted 
to  have  possession  of  them.  Quarantine 
laws  required  that  they  should  be  burned. 
They  were  consumed,  accordingly,  on  fu- 
neral-piles, after  the  ancient  fashion,  in 
presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
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and  Mr.  Trelawney.*  The  last-named  gen- 
tleman took  the  most  active  part  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  he  had  done  in  everything  that 
was  necessary  since  the  wreck.  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley's letters  are  full  of  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  sagacity 
and  his  generous  kindness  ;  but  the  greatest 
service  of  all  was,  that  his  presence  enabled 
her  to  give  her  sorrow  words,  for  with  him, 
and  him  only,  she  writes  that  she  can  speak 
of  her  husband.  We  know  nothing  more 
terribly  pathetic  than  the  letters  and  diaries 
of  this  remarkable  woman  ;  and  we  may  add 
that,  however  little  the  love  and  devotion  of 
a  man's  wife  may  prove  for  him  in  general, 
nothing  that  has  yet  been  written  about  him 
has  given  us  so  Idgh  an  opinion  of  Shelley's 
character. 

On  one  point,  however,  Mrs.  Shelley  has 
not  convinced  us.  We  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  the  history  of  this  life  anything  like 
the  systematic  malignity  of  persecution  which 
Mrs.  Shelley  and  others  have  so  clamerously 
denounced.  In  the  rough  daily  life  of  the 
world,  most  men  have  something  to  suffer ; 
sensitive  natures  inevitably  have  much  to 
suffer  from  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  man- 
kind. The  griefs  that  may  be  told  are  nei- 
ther more  nor  greater  than  the  vague,  inef- 
fable, immeasurable  mass  of  suffering  that 
our  careless  disregard  of  feelings  which  we 
do  not  understand,  or  which  we  are  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  to,  has  occasioned ;  and 
Shelley,  too  surely,  had  his  share  of  such, 
griefs  as  these.  But  he  had  other  injuries 
to  complain  of,  for  he  chose  to  become  the 
assailant  of  society,  and  society,  no  doubt, 
found  champions  who  could  strike  both 
harshly  and  sternly  in  her  defence.  There 
are  persons  who  see  in  this  collision  only 
the  eternal  strife  between  genius  and  the  vul- 
gar world  it  comes  to  ennoble  and  to  purify. 

*  "  His  ashes  were  deposited,"  says  Lady  Shel- 
ley, "  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground  at  Rome,  by 
the  side  of  his  son  William,  and  of  his  brother-poet 
Keats.  An  inscription  in  Latin,  simply  setting 
forth  the  facts,  was  written  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Mr.  Trelawney  added  a  few  lines  from  Shak- 
speare's  lempest  (one  of  Shelley's  favorite 
plays):— 

" '  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.* 

The  same  gentleman  also  planted  eight  cypresses 
round  the  spot,  of  which  seven  were  flourishing  in 
1844,  and  probably  are  still."  We  are  surprised 
that  Lady  Shelley  should  not  have  obtained  more 
recent  information  as  to  the  tomb. 


It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  such  critics  should 
despise  the  unhappy  caitiffs  at  whose  hands 
their  Shelley  suffered  wrong ;  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  see  nothing  but  divine  en- 
ergy in  the  blows  he  dealt,  nothing  but  bad- 
hearted  cruelty  in  those  he  received ;  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  eloquent  in 
vituperation  of  Oxford,  Lord  Eldon,  and 
the  Quarterly  Review.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  coldest  moralist  to 
read  the  moving  and  exquisite  poetry  in 
which  Shelley  has  so  often  expressed  his 
half-bewildered  sense  of  suffering  and  wrong, 
without  a  sympathy  far  too  intense  for  a  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  the  question  between 
him  and  the  critics.  Who  takes  the  trouble 
now  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  severity  ?  It 
is  enough  that  they  condemned  "  Prome- 
theus," and  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam."  But  we 
do  not  know  how  to  argue  with  the  man  who 
shall  maintain  that  a  journal  professedly 
Christian  was  not  entitled  to  utter  in  the 
plainest  and  strongest  language  its  condem- 
nation of  those  two  poems — ^poems  in  which, 
sometimes  in  lines  that  are  equally  rugged 
and  obscure,  oftener  in  most  pure  and  sim- 
ple English  and  the  most  flowing  and  mu- 
sical versification,  but  always  openly  and 
without  disguise,  the  Christian  religion  and 
Christian  morality  are  not  so  much  attacked 
as  execrated.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Shelley 
was  exactly  the  man  in  whose  mouth  it  lay 
to  complain  of  the  harsh  construction  of  his 
opponents.  Talk  of  him  as  they  pleased, 
they  never  could  match  the  language  in 
which  he  himself  spoke  of  his  public  and 
private  enemies,  or  those  whom  he  thought 
such  J  his  father,  for  example,  or  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  or  Lord  Eldon,  or  George  IV.,  or 
George  III.  With  all  his  love  of  toleration, 
there  never  was  a  mind  more  incapable  of  • 
admitting  the  honesty  of  an  antagonist.  He 
utterly  abhorred  the  Tories  and  j^riests,  from 
whom  he  differed,  and  seems  to  be  scream- 
ing with  rage  whenever  he  talks  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far  from  say- 
ing that  the  criticisms  of  forty  years  ago 
contain  a  full  and  just  estimate  of  Shelley's 
genius.  The  vigor  and  the  brightness  of 
that  genius  they  did  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate. But  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  still 
the  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men,  that 
there  is  no  one  of  our  great  poets  whose 
writings  are  disfigured  by  graver  blemishes 
than  Shelley's,  or  whom  it  would  be  more 
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dangerous  to  place  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  young. 

The  great  crime  of  Shelley's  life  can  nei- 
ther be  excused  nor  explained  away ;  and 
yet  the  remainder  of  his  history  is  far  from 
exhibiting  any  traits  of  that  heartless  profli- 
gacy which  such  conduct  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  We  think  with  Mr.  Kingsley  that 
he  had  "  no  sense  of  the  moral  law."  We 
do  not  say  that  he  had  no  moral  sense,  or 
that  he  had  not  moral  aspirations  of  the 
loftiest  kind ;  but  that  he  had  no  understand- 
ing or  conception  of  a  moral  law  external  to 
himself  is  strictly  and  literally  true.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  anything  about  him,  and 
yet  to  doubt  that  he  was  gifted  with  an  eye 
to  see  and  a  heart  to  comprehend  all  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical  beauty.  People 
who  came  only  casually  in  contact  with  him 
were  charmed  with  his  gentleness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others  j  and  the  effect  of 
his  character  on  those  who  saw  him  more 
closely  and  oftener  was  nothing  short  of  fas- 
cination. The  most  striking  instan«e  of  this, 
perhaps,  is  his  influence  with  Lord  Byron. 
We  have  said  that  there  was  not  entire  cor- 
diality between  the  two  distinguished  poets  ; 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  all  the  higher 
testimony  to  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  Shelley's  character,  as  well  as  to  his  ami- 
ability, that  Byron  in  the  worst  and  most 
wayward  period  of  his  life  should  have  felt, 
as  he  unquestionably  did,  in  his  companion- 
ship, the  influence  of  a  more  elevated  mind. 
"  You  were  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,"  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Murray;  "you  do  not  know 
how  mild,  how  tolerant,  how  good  he  was ;  " 
and  in  another  letter  to  the  same  correspond- 
ent he  says  that  Shelley  was,  without  excep- 
tion, the  best  and  least  selfish  man  he  ever 
knew.  We  might  fill  pages  with  instances 
of  his  generosity  —  a  generosity  which  in 
many  cases  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
"  unprecedented  self-denial."  But  one  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Trelawney  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  when  he  says  that  Shelley  "  loved 
everything  better  than  himself."  His  emo- 
tions found  fruit  in  action  without  let  or 
struggle  ;  they  were  generally  good  and  no- 
ble, but  we  have  seen  that  on  one  very  sig- 
nal occasion  they  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
this  ;  when  they  were  vicious,  he  had  nei- 
ther the  nerve  nor  the  will  to  control  them. 
He  acted,  in  short,  professedly  from  im- 
pulse, and  not  from  duty. 


It  is  curious  to  consider  how  much  of  the 
child  Shelley  carried  with  him  into  manhood. 
His  impulsiveness  and  eagerness  were  pre- 
eminently childish ;  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tained in  his  maturity  not  only  the  tempera- 
ment, but  all  the  innocent  simplicity  and 
freedom  of  manner  which  belong  to  "  that 
little  Goshen,"  as  Charles  Lamb  calls  child- 
hood, in  which-^if  the  spirit  that  is  most 
congenial  to  those  kindly  regions  could  have 
entitled  him  to  inhabit  them — ^he  ought  to 
have  lingered  forever.  Children  invariably 
recognized  him  as  their  fellow ;  and  when  he 
dived  after  them  into  gypsy  tents,  or  played 
at  "  frightful  creatures  "  with  them  in  liter- 
ary drawing-rooms,  the  curious  instinct  of 
infancy  taught  them  to  welcome  their  ally, 
and  admit  him  to  the  celebration  of  their 
mysteries.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
we  must  add,  that  he  may  have  frightened 
himself  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Hunt's  little 
boy  when  he  screwed  up  his  hair  into  a  horn 
and  simulated  a  hideous  monster.  His  sis- 
ter tells  us,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  "  on 
one  occasion  gave  the  most  minute  details 
of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  some  ladies  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted  in  our  village,"  de- 
scribing their  house  and  gardens,  their  oc- 
cupation, and  their  reception  of  him,  "  al- 
though it  was  almost  immediately  ascertained 
that  the  boy  had  never  been  to  the  house." 
Such  freaks  of  the  imagination  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  with  clever  children. 
Many  a  nurse  and  many  a  mother  has  been 
perplexed  by  some  such  circumstantial  nar- 
rative of  events  that  never  took  place ;  and 
only  too  many  a  young  romancer,  we  are 
afraid,  has  sustained  unmerited  chastisement 
at  the  hands  of  elders  who  knew  no  differ- 
ence between  a  falsehood  and  an  illusion. 
Shelley  carried  with  him  into  later  life  this 
easy  self-abandonment  to  the  fabrications  of 
fancy.  No  man  was  more  single-minded,  or 
more  detested  falsehood,  and  no  man  saw 
persons  or  things  more  clearly  ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  accept  without  hesitation  his  account 
of  a  single  event  in  his  own  life.  To  give 
an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  he  used  to  tell 
his  friends  that  he  had  been  expelled  from 
Eton  for  striking  one  of  his  schoolboy  ty- 
rants through  the  hand  with  a  penknife. 
When  he  gave  Mr.  Peacock  an  account  of 
what  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Oxford,  he  painted  a  public  as- 
sembly of  college  dignitaries  sitting  in  judg- 
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ment  on  a  young  and  solitary  student ;  he 
described  the  impassioned  oration  in  which 
he  had  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  that 
awful  conclave,  and  told  how  he  had  "  called 
on  the  illustrious  spirits  who  had  shed  glory 
on  those  walls  to  look  down  on  their  degen- 
erate successors."  The  stab  with  the  knife, 
and  the  punishment  that  followed  it, — the 
solemn  tribunal,  the  public  audience,  and  the 
eloquent  defence,  were  as  entirely  imaginary 
as  the  blood-boltered  figure  that  drove  Mac- 
beth from  his  chair,  or  the  air-drawn  dag- 
ger that  marshalled  him  to  the  bed-chamber 
of  Duncan.  The  sense  of  cruel  injury  which 
he  retained  only  too  keenly,  however  pas- 
sionately it  may  have  longed  for  relief  in 
revenge  or  in  indignant  expostulation,  had 
not  in  reality  found  it  in  either.  But  Shel- 
ley seemed  to  himself  to  recall  with  equal 
vividness  states  of  mind  which  had  undenia- 
bly been  his,  and  the  actions  which  might 
naturally  have  been  the  result  and  outcome 
of  such  states  of  mind.  He  arranged  in  his 
own  imagination  appropriate  scenes  and  oc- 
casions for  these  exploits  j  he  traced  such 
consequences  as  must  necessarily  have  fol- 
lowed }  and  thus  he  looked  at  all  the  past 
through  a  mist  of  fancy  which  distorted  or 
magnified  its  actual  events. 

The  miserable  relations  in  which  he  stood 
towards  his  own  family  gave  rise  to  more 
fearful  delusions.  He  believed  that  his 
father  wished  to  shut  him  up  in  a  mad- 
house. Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  life  was  not  safe  from  the  same  un- 
natural hatred.  He  was  driven  from  one 
happy  retreat  after  another  by  such  terrors 
as  these.  It  became  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind 
that  he  was  the  object  of  an  unrelenting  per- 
secution ;  and  the  terrible  apprehensions  to 
which  this  idea  gave  rise  produced  in  his 
disordered  imagination  strange  visions,  now 
of  friendly  visitors  who  came  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger,  now  of  midnight  murderers  who 
came  to  kill  him.  His  mind  dwelt  on  these 
its  own  creations  till,  thus  "  by  feverish  pas- 
sion overcome,"  he  saw  them  with  his  bodily 
eyes,  talked  with  them,  and  struggled  with 
them.  Mr.  Peacock  was  staying  with  him 
w^hen  one  of  these  mysterious  visitations  oc- 
curred. Shelley  gave  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  one  Williams  of  Tremadoc.  "  He  came 
to  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  of  a  plot  laid  by  my 
father  and  uncle  to  entrap  me  and  lock  me 


up."  "We  have  an  equally  detailed  account 
of  a  rather  more  alarming  occurrence  which 
took  place  some  years  earlier  in  Wales.  A 
man  broke  into  the  house  at  night,  fired  a 
pistol  at  Shelley,  knocked  him  down,  strug- 
gled with  him,  was  wounded  by  a  pistol  which 
Shelley  fired  in  his  turn,  and  fied  with  a 
shriek,  swearing  vengeance  against  Shelley, 
his  wife,  and  his  sister.  Five  hours  after- 
wards, when  Shelley  was  still  sitting  up,  the 
assassin  returned,  thrust  his  arm  through 
the  glass  of  a  window,  and  fired  at  him  again. 
A  second  struggle  took  place.  More  pistols 
were  discharged.  Shelley  struck  at  the  in- 
truder with  a  sword.  There  was  a  fight  for 
the  sword,  which  the  assassin  had  almost 
succeeded  in  seizing  when  a  servant  burst 
into  the  room,  and  again  he  made  his  escape. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  letter  from  the  first 
Mrs.  Shelley;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  her  account  of  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  the  whole  family,  and  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  her  husband  entirely  over- 
turned by  the  horrors  of  the  night.  By  the 
irresistible  evidence  of  circumstances  both 
these  stories  are  disproved.  Mrs.  Shelley, 
no  doubt,  was  giving  what  she  believed  to 
be  a  perfectly  true  account  of  what  she  her- 
self had  witnessed.  But  she  did  not  see  the 
supposed  assassin  at  all.  Probably  she  may 
have  heard  a  noise  as  if  some  such  fight,  as 
her  husband  afterwards  described  to  her, 
were  actually  taking  place.  Pistols  were 
certainly  fired ;  but  they  were  fired  by  Shel- 
ley himself.  He  had  been  brooding  over  the 
unpaternal  plot  against  his  life  and  liberty 
till  his  heated  brain  conjured  into  visible 
existence  the  tool  who  was  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. He  fought  with  his  enemy  with 
sword  and  pistol,  as  Luther  hurled  the  readi- 
est weapon  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  at  the 
fiend  whose  bodily  presence  startled  him  in 
the  Wartburg.  But  his  eyes,  like  Luther's 
in  this  case,  were  made  the  fools  of  his 
imagination.  The  murderer  who  attacked, 
and  his  friend  Williams  who  warned  him, 
were  both  alike  the  "  very  painting  of  his 
fear." 

"  The  man,"  says  Coleridge,  "  who  mis- 
takes his  thoughts  for  persons  and  things  is 
mad."  And  Shelley's  hullucinations,  though 
not  to  be  confounded  with  what  is  usually 
called  insanity,  are  certainly  not  compatible 
with  perfect  soundness  of  mind.  They  were 
the  result  of  an  excessive  sensibility,  which, 
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only  a  little  more  severely  strained,  would 
have  overturned  reason  altogether.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  horror  of  his  wife's  death 
produced  some  such  effect ;  and  that,  for  a 
time  at  least  he  was  actually  insane.  Lady 
Shelley  says  nothing  about  this,  and  we  have 
no  explicit  statement  of  the  fact  by  any  au- 
thoritative biographer.  But  it  is  not  in  it- 
self improbable,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
in  his  own  writings  indications  of  such  a 
calamity.  We  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the 
description  of  the  maniac  in  "  Julien  and 
Maddalo  "  may  not  be  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  mind.  There  are  other 
poems  which  suggest  the  same  observation. 
And  it  is  certain  that  there  were  times  when 
the  mere  intensity  of  his  emotions  and  phy- 
sical sensations  was  inconsistent  with  either 
mental  or  bodily  health.  On  one  occasion, 
for  example,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ 
of  sight  was  so  distressing,  that  he  complained 
of  the  microscopic  distinctness  with  which 
the  very  blades  of  grass  and  the  boughs  of 
distant  trees  presented  themselves  to  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  pause  in  writing  down 
his  recollections  of  a  dream,  "  overcome 
with  thrilling  horror."  He  had  to  rush 
pale  and  agitated  from  the  room,  where 
Lord  Byron  was  reading  aloud  "  Christa- 
bel,"  with  so  vivid  and  horrible  a  reality  it 
had  burst  upon  him,  that  "  sight  to  dream 
of,  not  to  see,"  the  bosom  and  the  side  of 
the  Lady  Geraldine.  All  this  was  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  mere  physical  illness  ; 
not  improbably  to  vegetarianism.  He  would 
live  for  weeks  on  tea,  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  lemonade.  A  disordered  stomach  was 
of  course  the  consequence  of  this  detestable 
diet,  and  his  bodily  disorder  exasperated  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  his  imagination.  He 
was  generally  well  and  cheerful  when  he  was 
obliged  to  live  "  on  what  he  could  get "  at 
country  inns ;  and  Mr.  Peacock  records  with 
satisfaction  the  success  of  his  own  simple 
prescription  of  three  mutton  chops.  This 
was  during  a  boating  excursion  on  the 
Thames.  "  He  lived  in  my  way,"  says  Mr. 
Peacock,  **  for  the  rest  of  our  expedition, 
rowed  vigorously,  was  cheerful,  merry,  over- 
flowing with  animal  spirits,  and  had  certainly 
one  week  of  thorough  enjoyment  of  life." 
But  though  his  natural  excitability  might  be 
aggravated,  it  was  by  no  means  created  by 
bodily  illness.  All  his  emotions  were  equally 
intense,  whether  they  were  those  of  pleasure 


or  of  pain  ;  his  joys  were  "  aching  joys  and 
dizzy  raptures  ; "  and  his  suffering  was  an- 
guish and  despair. 

The  quivering  sensibility  which  Shelley 
has  often  described  is  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  his  nature,  as  it  shows  it- 
self in  his  poetry.  And  in  this  respect  his 
poetry  and  his  life  are  identical.  There 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  a  moment  in  his 
existence  in  which  he  did  not  fancy  that  he 
was  assailed  by  some  exquisite  pain  from 
one  quarter  or  another,  from  within  or  from 
without.  There  is  hardly  a  point  at  which 
he  comes  in  contact  with  the  world  without 
being  wounded  to  the  quick.  But  this  is 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  sympathy 
with  human  nature.  There  was  nothing  to 
relieve  or  to  interest  him  in  the  rough, 
every-day  struggles,  anxieties,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  every-day  men  and  women,  be- 
cause he  neither  understood  nor  was  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  them.  The  abstract  pas- 
sions which  the  genius  of  Spenser  loved  to 
represent  in  allegory — Pain  and  Strife  and 
Hate  and  Revenge,  "trembling  Fear"  and 
"lamenting  Sorrow," — these  things,  the 
purest  abstractions,  formed  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity to  him,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
purest  abstractions  excited  in  him  such  emo- 
tions as  the  most  pathetic  realities  of  life 
can  hardly  excite  in  other  men.  He  was  un- 
happily destitute  of  the  one  quality  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  understand,  as 
he  never  did,  the  spirit  of  human  dealings, 
and  would  certainly  have  proved  the  best 
sedative  for  his  over-excited  sensibility.  He 
had  no  humor.  His  sense  of  the  cruelty 
which  lies  in  the  ridicule  of  an  uncouth  fis> 
ure,  an  empty  stomach,  or  a  threadbare  suit 
of  clothes,  would  have  sealed  his  eyes  forever 
to  the  infinite  love  and  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity which  alone  can  imagine  a  Peter 
Peebles  or  a  Dominie  Sampson.  Tot  he 
never  seems  to  have  felt  or  known  that  ten- 
derness is  more  inseparable  from  humor, 
than  from  the  finest  sensibility  with  which 
poet  was  ever  gifted.  To  sympathize  with 
others  is  a  lesson  which  the  genuine  humor- 
ist teaches  better  than  any  other  preceptor. 
Sir  Walter  says  very  finely  of  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  that  we  bless  the  memory  of 
an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile 
us  to  human  nature.  But  far  less  gentle 
humorists  than  Goldsmith  merit  the  same 
benediction.    They  reconcile  us  to  human 
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nature,  because  they  teach  us  to  understand 
it ;  and  whether  as  a  poet  or  a  reformer, 
Shelley's  capital  defect  was  that  he  under- 
stood nothing  so  little.  He  sometimes  shows 
us  a  radiant  world  of  dazzling  arms,  and 
glorious  eyes,  and  floating  locks  ;  sometimes 
a  gloomy  region  of  pale  murderers,  and  ly- 
ing ministers,  and  cruel  priests ;  but  in 
neither  of  these  do  we  breathe  the  same  at- 
mosphere as  that  in  which  the  human  crea- 
tures of  our  actual  earth  live  and  work  and 
have  their  being.  His  opinions  accordingly 
are  never  applicable  to  the  real  concerns  of 
living  men. 

Such  a  mind  may  be  gifted  with  the  high- 
est poetical  genius,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
differs  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  all- 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  genius  essen- 
tially dramatic,  and  accordingly  there  is  no 
better  illustration  of  the  views  we  have  ex- 
pressed than  Shelley's  tragedy  of  the 
"  Cenci."  Of  this  play  Lady  Shelley  as- 
serts that  it  "  comes  nearer  to  Shakspeare 
than  any  other  writer  has  approached  since 
Shakspeare's  time."  K  this  were  merely  & 
vague  way  of  expressing  admiration  of  the 
poet's  genius,  it  might  well  be  justified  by 
appealing  to  the  power  with  which  the  char- 
acters of  Beatrice  and  her  father  seize  upon 
our  imagination,  and  the  deep  tragical  effect 
of  their  appalling  story.  But  when  a  dram- 
atist is  said  to  come  near  Shakspeare,  it  is 
implied,  we  presume,  that  he  has  presented 
his  characters  and  handled  his  story  in  the 
same  manner  as  Shakspeare  would  have 
done ;  and  no  criticism  of  the  "  Cenci  "  could 
be  more  inaccurate.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  little  touches  throughout  the  poem 
which  show  a  very  careful  study  of  Macbeth 
and  King  Lear.  The  scene  where  Beatrice 
and  Lucrezia  listen  for  Cenci's  murder  is  an 
example.  But  Shelley's  poem  does  not  con- 
tain the  elements  in  which  his  own  nature 
was  deficient,  and  these  are  precisely  the  ele- 
ments for  which  Shakspeare's  plays  are  most 
remarkable.  He  could  not  represent  the 
conflicting  passions  by  which  men's  souls 
are  agitated  who  commit  great  crimes,  or 
who  revenge  them,  for  his  own  undivided 
mind  had  never  been  the  scene  of  a  strug- 
gle. Shakspeare  in  his  most  passionate 
characters  never  fails  to  show  the  complexity 
of  the  human  mind.  Shelley  deals  with 
nothing  but  the  essential  passion.  Cenci  is 
the  personification  of  wickedness,  and  the 


poet  has  shown  us  no  other  aspect  and  no 
other  attribute  of  his  character.  Beatrice  is 
the  personification  merely  of  suffering  and 
unutterable  wrong.  But  it  did  not  lie  in 
Shelley's  mind  to  depict  any  conflict  of  mo- 
tives. Scruples  and  misgivings  were  all  un- 
known to  him,  and  therefore  they  are  un- 
known to  Beatrice. 

If  this  view  of  Shelley's  character  as  a 
purely  impulsive  one  be  correct ;  if  he  acted 
throughout  without  restraint  on  the  impulses 
of  the  heart ;  that  heart  must  have  been  a 
noble  one,  unless  the  evidence  of  all  his 
friends  who  loved  him  is  absolutely  worth- 
less. But  the  good  and  the  evil  of  his  life 
were  limited  by  his  own  disposition.  If  his 
impulse  led  him  astray,  he  knew  of  no  exter- 
nal law  which  demanded  obedience  in  oppo- 
sition to  that.  Therefore  it  was  that  when 
his  affection  for  his  wife  had  grown  cold,  or 
been  displaced  by  passionate  love  for  an- 
other, she  was  abandoned  without  mercy. 
He  who  has  no  fixed  standard  of  morality 
can  have  no  insight  into  the  real  nature  of 
moral  distinctions.  This  was  conspicuously 
the  case  with  Shelley.  He  is  always  con- 
founding that  which  is  right  with  that  which 
is  merely  customary,  and  anathematizing  it 
accordingly.  And  he  gravely  permits  him- 
self to  say  of  the  most  infamous  of  all 
crimes  that  it  may  be  right  or  wrong  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  "  It  may  be  the 
defiance  of  everything  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other, which  clothes  itself  in  the  glory  of  the 
highest  heroism."  He  did  not  see  that, 
whatever  the  defiance  of  human  opinion 
may  be,  the  defiance  of  a  moral  law  can 
never  be  either  glorious  or  heroic,  and  that 
the  general  condemnation  of  mankind  can 
hardly  make  it  so.  He  thought  it  was  noble 
for  a  man  to  brave  the  opinion  of  men,  with- 
out pausing  to  ask  himself  whether  that 
opinion  was  right  or  wrong.  His  own  re- 
markable courage  in  exposing  him  self  to  in- 
vective was,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  this 
kind  of  oversight.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  the  attacks  of  his  antagonists  might, 
by  any  possibility,  be  the  honest  expression 
of  outraged  morality  and  insulted  faith.  It 
was  enough  that  they  were  a  multitude  and 
that  he  was  alone.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  being  abused  was  in  his  eyes  a  testimony 
to  his  worth.  This  was  why  he  called  him- 
self an  atheist.  "  I  took  up  the  word,"  he 
said,  "  as  a  knight  took  up  a  gauntlet." 
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We  must  not  leave  the  subject,  however, 
without  saying  that  this  word  is  inapplicable 
to  his  later  opinions.  He  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  materialism  which  we  have 
seen  him  expressing  at  Oxford,  and  which 
he  erroneously  attributed  to  Locke.  It  was 
this  materialism  which  conducted  him  to 
atheism,  by  very  intelligible  stages,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  retained  the 
religious  doctrine  much  longer  than  the 
philosophy  on  which  it  was  founded.  Even 
in  "  Queen  Mab  "  there  are  indications  of 
the  very  different  belief  of  which  his  later 
writings  are  full — a  belief  that,  instead  of 
annihilating  Divinity,  finds  Divinity  in  every- 
thing. The  peculiar  modification  of  panthe- 
ism which  he  adopted  is  difficult  to  grasp, 
and  we  think  it  by  no  means  necessary  that 
we  should  try  to  explain  it.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter, we  think,  to  quote  from  "  Adonais,"  one 
of  the  most  intelligible,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  musical  expressions  of  this  faith ; — 

"Peace,  peace!   he  is  not  dead,  ho  doth  not 

sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life— 
'Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. 

*  ^ff  iff  *  * 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :  there  is  heard* 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone 
Threading  itself  where'er  that  power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own  : 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied 

love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 
He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :    he  doth 

bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compell- 
ing there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear, 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its 

flight 
To  its  own  likeness  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's 
light. 

#  ♦  #  *  * 
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The  one  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass, 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  earth's  shadows 

fly, 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — ^Die 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 

seek. 
Follow  where  all  is  fled. — Eome,  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 

speak ! " 

This,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  was  his  final 
religious  creed  (if  indeed  we  are  justified  in 
ascribing  to  him  any  serious  convictions  at 
all),  and  this  plastic  spirit  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach he  seems  to  have  attained  to  the  idea 
of  a  personal  God.  Indeed,  if  we  are  at  all 
right  in  what  we  have  said  hitherto,  one 
path,  at  least,  which  leads  from  man  to  God, 
must  necessarily  have  been  closed  to  Shel- 
ley. It  seemed  a  melancholy  thing  to  Shel- 
ley that  men  should  hate  their  crimes,  or 
repent  of  them ;  he  could  not  understand  the 
sacredness  of  law,  or  the  beauty  of  obedi- 
ence ;  and  thus,  when  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Ruler  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  he  could 
only  think  of  him  as  an  omnipotent  tyrant, 
hostile  to  human  liberty  and  human  right, 
and  rejoicing  over  the  wickedness  and  suf- 
fering of  mankind.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove  this,  but  it  would  be  still  more  pain- 
ful ;  and  no  reader  of  Shelley's  poetry  can 
have  overlooked  the  audacity  with  which 
this  view  is  expressed.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  with  Moore  and 
De  Quincey  that  he  was  in  reality  capable 
of  loving  that  religion  which  he  insanely 
hated.  And  we  know  that,  though  he  saw 
no  Divinity  in  its  founder,  he  had  come  to 
understand  that  it  was  in  Him  that  the 
spirit  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  he  thought  so 
noble  had  found  its  highest  development  on 
earth.  We  may  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  had  he  not  been  cut  off  so  early,  he 
might  have  advanced  one  step  further,  and 
have  embraced  the  faith  he  rejected — the 
faith  which  ought  to  have  transmuted  his 
vague  yearnings  for  the  knowledge  of  a 
Central  Power  and  an  all-pervading  Spirit, 
into  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Most  High. 
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Her  silver  lamp  half-filled  with  oil, 
Night  came,  to  still  the  day's  turmoil, 
And  bring  a  respite  from  its  toil. 

Gliding  about  with  noiseless  tread, 

Her  white  sheets  on  the  ground  she  spread, 

That  wearied  men  might  go  to  bed. 

No  watch  was  there  for  me  to  keep, 
Yet  could  I  neither  rest  nor  sleep, 
A  recent  loss  had  struck  so  deep. 

I  felt  as  if  Omnipotence 

Had  given  us  no  full  recompense 

For  all  the  ills  of  time  and  sense. 

So  I  went,  wandering  silently, 
Where  a  great  river  sought  the  sea, 
And  fashioning  the  life  to  be. 

It  was  not  drawn  from  book  or  creed. 
And  yet,  in  very  truth  and  deed, 
It  answered  to  my  greatest  need. 

And  satisfied  myself,  I  thought, 

A  heaven  so  good  and  perfect  ought 

To  give  to  all  what  all  have  sought. 

Near  where  I  slowly  chanced  to  stray, 
A  youth,  and  old  man,  worn  and  gray, 
Down  through  the  silence  took  their  way ; 

And  the  night  brought  within  my  reach. 
As  each  made  answer  unto  each. 
Some  portion  of  their  earnest  speech. 

The  patriarch  said  :  "  Of  all  we  know. 
Or  all  that  we  can  dream  below. 
Of  that  far  land  to  which  we  go. 

This  one  assurance  hath  expressed, 
To  me,  its  blessedness  the  best — 
*  He  giveth  his  beloved  rest.' " 

And  the  youth  answered  :  "  K  it  be 

A  place  of  inactivity, 

It  cannot  be  a  heaven  to  me." 

"  Surely  its  joy  must  be  to  lack 
These  hindrances  that  keep  us  back 
From  rising  on  a  shining  track, 

"  Where  each  shall  find  his  own  true  height. 
Though  in  our  place,  and  in  our  light. 
We  differ  as  the  stars  of  night." 

I  listened,  till  they  ceased  to  speak ; 
And  my  heart  answered,  faint  and  weak. 
Their  heaven  is  not  the  heaven  I  seek  ! 

Yet  their  discourse  awoke  again 
Some  hidden  memories  that  had  lain 
Long  undisturbed  within  my  brain. 

For  oft,  when  bowed  earth's  care  beneath, 
I  had  asked  others  of  their  faith. 
In  the  life  following  after  death ; 

And  what  that  better  world  could  be. 
Where  from  mortality  set  free. 
We  put  on  immortality. 


And  each  in  his  reply  had  shown 
That  he  had  shaped  and  made  his  own 
By  the  best  things  which  he  had  known ; 

Or  fashioned  it  to  heal  the  woe 
Of  some  great  sorrow,  which  below 
It  was  his  hapless  lot  to  know. 

A  mother  once  had  said  to  me, 
Over  her  dead,  **  My  heaven  will  be 
An  undivided  family." 

One  sick  with  mortal  doubts  and  fears, 
With  looking  blindly  through  her  tears— 
The  way  that  she  had  looked  for  years — 

Told  me,  "  That  world  could  have  no  pain, 
Since  there  we  should  not  wait  in  vain 
For  feet  that  will  not  come  again." 

A  lover  dreamed  that  heaven  would  be 
Life's  hour  of  perfect  ecstasy. 
Drawn  out  into  eternity  ! 

Men  bending  to  their  hopeless  doom. 
Toiling  as  in  a  living  tomb, 
Down  shafts  of  everlasting  gloom, 

Out  of  the  dark  had  answered  me, 
"  Where  there  is  light  for  us  to  see 
Each  other's  faces,  heaven  must  be." 

An  aged  man,  who  bowed  his  head 
With  reverence  o'er  the  page,  and  read 
The  words  that  ancient  prophets  said — 

Talked  of  a  glory  never  dim. 
Of  the  veiled  face  of  cherubim. 
And  harp,  and  everlasting  hymn ; 

Saw  golden  streets  and  glittering  towers — 
Saw  peaceful  valleys  white  with  flowers. 
Kept  never-ending  Sabbath  hours. 

One,  whom  the  cruel  sea  had  crossed. 
And  seen,  through  billows  madly  tossed. 
Great  shipwrecks,  where  brave  souls  were  lost. 

Thus  of  the  final  voyage  spake  : 

**  Coming  to  heaven  must  be  to  make 

Safe  port,  and  no  more  journeys  take." 

And  now  their  words  of  various  kind 
Came  back  to  my  bewildered  mind. 
And  my  faith  staggered  faint  and  blind. 

One  moment ;  then  this  truth  seemed  plain. 
These  have  not  trusted  God  in  vain  : 
To  ask  of  him  must  be  to  gain ! 

Every  imaginable  good, 

We,  erring,  sinful,  mortal,  would 

Give  our  beloved,  if  we  could ; 

And  shall  not  He,  whose  care  enfolds 
Our  life,  and  all  our  way  controls, 
Yet  satisfy  our  longing  souls  1 

Since  mortal  step  hath  never  been. 
And  mortal  eye  hath  never  seen. 
Past  death's  impenetrable  screen. 

Who  shall  dare  limit  Him  above. 
Or  tell  the  ways  in  which  He'll  proTe 
Unto  his  children  all  his  love  1 
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Then  joy  through  all  my  being  spread, 
And,  comforted  myself,  I  said  : . 
"  O  weary  world,  be  comforted  ! 

"Souls,  in  your  quest  of  bliss  grown  weak — 
Souls,  whose  great  woe  no  words  can  speak- 
Not  always  shall  ye  vainly  seek  ? 

**  Men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  a  night, 
Shall  come  from  darkness  to  the  light ; 
Wanderers  shall  hail  the  land  in  sight. 

"  Old  saints,  and  martyrs  of  the  Lamb, 
Shall  rise  to  sing  their  triumph  psalm. 
And  wear  the  crown,  and  bear  the  palm. 

**  And  the  pale  mourner,  with  bowed  head. 
Who,  for  the  living  lost,  or  dead, 
Here  weeps,  shall  there  be  gently  led 

**  To  feel,  in  that  celestial  place. 
The  tears  wiped  softly  from  her  face, 
And  know  love's  comforting  embrace. 

"  So  shall  we  all,  who  groan  in  this. 
Find,  in  that  new  life's  perfectness, 
Our  own  peculiar  heaven  of  bliss — 

"  More  glorious  than  our  faith  believed, 
Brighter  than  dreams  our  hope  has  weaved, 
Better  than  all  our  hearts  conceived. 

"  Therefore  will  I  wait  patiently, 
Trusting,  where  all  God's  mansions  be. 
There  hath  been  one  reserved  for  me, 

"  And  go  down  calmly  to  death's  tide. 
Knowing,  when  an  the  other  side 
I  wake,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

Phcebs  Cabt. 
—"Chambers's  Journal. 
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Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade  j 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plow ; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade 

For  arms  like  yours  were  fitter  now ; 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  country  calls  5  away  !  away  ! 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green. 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track ; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 


Ho !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight, 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 
The  arras  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe  ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  love  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliff's  that  mock 

The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence ; 
The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

% 
And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 

Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away. 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land 

As  mighty  in  your  march  as  they  ; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bounie. 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptorn. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep. 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long  murmuring  marge  of  sand. 
Come,  like  that  deep  when  o'er  his  brim 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour,9 
And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  old, 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land, 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand. 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 

—N.  Y.  Ledger, 


SOCKS   AND   VERSE. 

The  following  verses  were  found  in  a  pair  of 
socks,  sent  recently  to  the  "  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac : " — 

Thesb  socks  were  knit  by  ancient  dame 
Past  threescore  years  and  ten — 

Her  heart  doth  glow  with  loyal  flame,*] 
Her  fingers  nimble,  too,  as  when 

She  knit  for  one,  her  honored  sire. 

Who  fought  and  bled  at  "  Bunker's  fire." 

She  sends  this  pair — an  offering  small — 

To  some  good  soldier  brave. 
Who  left  his  home  at  country's  call, 

That  country  for  to  save  ; 
Whoe'er  he  is  these  socks  shall  wear, 
God  bless  and  keep  him,  is  her  prayer. 

—Transcript, 
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From  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  4  Nov. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL  SCOTT. 
It  is  now  about  one  year  since  General 
Scott  removed  his  head-quarters  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  at  the  sounding  of  the 
first  note  of  alarm  in  this  contest.    He  was 
then  far  advanced  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
incapacitated  by  injuries  for  any  active  ser- 
vice, but  with  a  bodily  frame  still  so  yigor- 
ous  as  to  promise  years  of  usefulness  in  his 
ordinary  routine  of  labor,  with  a  mind  un- 
shaken by  age,  a  judgment  as  acute  as  ever, 
and  a  reputation  for  single-minded  integrity 
and  for  military  sagacity,  which  was  in  it- 
self a  tower  of  strength.    At  that  time  it 
seemed  possible  that,  even  if  our  troubles 
took  the  worst  development  as  now, — which 
with  common  honesty  and  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  could  be  avoided, — 
the  veteran  general  might  be  able  to  con- 
clude this  his  last  war,  and  to  carry  the  coun- 
try through  it  with  the  success  of  which  his 
life  of  victories  gave  such  proud  assurance. 
The  prodigious  complication  of  our  difiicul- 
ties  caused  by  the   criminal  policy  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  could  not  then  be  foreseen.     The 
immense  burden  of  care  and  responsibility 
devolved  upon  the  general-in-chief  exceeded 
all  possible  expectation ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the   old    general    finds    himself 
broken  down  by  a  twelvemonth  of  the  sever- 
est labors  of  his  life,  and  forced  to  retire 
from  the  service  in  which  he  has  worn  out 
his  aged  frame,  leaving  his  task  unfinished, 
and  his  loved  country  simply  provided  with 
the  means  for  prosecuting  a  war,  which  is 
yet  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
When  the  history  of  the  war  is  finally 
written,  however,  it  will  appear  that  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  belongs  the  merit  of  having  per- 
formed what  may  then  be  seen  to  have  been 
its  hardest  task.    Another  will  restore  the 
government  to  its  former  empire  ;  it  was  he 
that  saved  it,  and  arrested  the  work  of  ruin 
when  it  was  visibly  crumbling  to  pieces.    It 
will  be  recorded  to  his  honor,  that  before  our 
troubles  openly  broke  out,  he    advised  an 
imbecile  executive  to  take  the  very  steps, 
which  would  have  nipped  the  treason  in  the 
bud.     Subsequently,  he  advised  the  sending 
of  such  additional  forces  to   Charleston  as 
would  have  insured   our  possession  of  the 
harbor  forts,  but  was  met  by  a  resolution 
to  "  avoid  excitement."    At  the  earliest  mo- 
ment when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  exe- 


cute his  plans  untramelled  by  an  adminis- 
tration half  timid  and  half  treacherous,  he 
threw  such  a  force  into  the  forts  at  Key 
West  and  the  Tortugas  as  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  these  important  strongholds, — po- 
sitions which  it  would  be  worth  a  war  to  re- 
gain if  lost,  and  which  he  nailed  so  firmly 
that  no  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  hope- 
less   folly  of   attempting    their  reduction. 
Surrounded  by  a  network  of  treasonable 
plots,  and  with  the  scantiest  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  preserved  the  peace  of  the  cap- 
ital and  the  safety  of  the  nation  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  counting  the  electoral  votes, 
and  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President.. 
The  superb  combination,  however,  which 
he  efiected  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  which  at  this  moment  is  hardly  remem- 
bered, will  shine  in  the  history  of  the  war 
as  the  salvation  of  the  country.    The  move- 
ment for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter — which 
it  was  foreseen  could  have  only  one  result- 
distracted  attention  from  an  expedition  which 
placed  Fort  Pickens  forever  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  rebels,  and  neutralized  their  acquisi- 
tion at    Pensacola,  while  they   were    still 
elated  with  foolish  delight   at  the  fall  of 
Sumter.    The  first  available  troops  in  the 
days  of  hot  haste  and  panic  which  followed 
were  thrown  into    Fortress  Monroe,   and 
another  great  strategic  point  was  forever  lost 
for  the  rebels.     Cairo  was  instantly  occupied 
in  the  West  j  and  Missouri  found  herself  in 
an  iron  grasp  which  she  will  never  shake  ofi", 
while  the  whole  South-west  trembled  at  the 
danger  of  a  descent  by  the  Federal  forces 
through  the  Mississippi  valley.    Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  so  early  as  to  be  almost 
a  part  of  the  same  system  of  operations,  our 
troops  were   sent  into  Western  Virginia  to 
secure  a  district  which  was  loyal  at  heart, 
and  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  the  rebel- 
lion and  the  Ohio  River.    Even  had  Wash- 
ington fallen  in  those  weeks  of  danger,  the 
Government  would  still  have  had   a  firm 
hold  upon  those  great  positions,  the  mastery 
of  which  must  settle  the  issue  of  the  war. 
The  sagacity  of  the  great  soldier  had  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  these,  and  his  anx- 
ious thoughts  were  given  to  the  execution 
of  this  vast  combination,  at  a  moment  when 
all  others  were  lost  in  dread  of  the  supposed 
approach  of  an  enemy  who,  as  he  had  rightly 
calculated,  could  not  then  be  in  a  position  to 
move  upon  the  capital. 
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We  need  hardly  repeat  the  belief  which 
we  have  often  expressed,  that  the  last  three 
or  four  months  would  have  told  a  far  more 
prosperous  tale,  had  the  faithful  advice  of 
the  veteran  general  been  followed.  An  im- 
patient country,  however,  rejected  his  warn- 
ings and  listened  to  other  counsels,  with  dis- 
astrous results.  Savage  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  motives  and  the  capacity  of  the  illus- 
trious old  man, — attacks  which  have  since 
been  repeated, — and  sneers  and  insinuations 
conveyed  abuse  which  was  too  foul  for  open 
utterance.  But  the  moment  of  his  retire- 
ment has  swept  all  this  away,  and  as  he  lays 
down  the  sword  which  he  has  used  in  his  coun- 
try's service  for  half  a  century,  that  country 
acknowledges  what  cause  it  has  to  lament 
that  his  voice  was  ever  overborne  by  popular 
clamor. 

We  must  finally  declare  frankly  our  own 
sense,  that  the  place  which  General  Scott 
leaves  vacant,  is  one  not  to  be  filled,  so  far 
as  can  be  known,  by  any  general  now  on 
the  stage.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  powers  of  General  McClellan,  and  en- 
tertain the  highest  hopes  as  to  his  military 
capacity  and  success.  He  fills  a  place  in  ac- 
tive service  for  which  Scott  has  for  years 
been  incapacitated,  and  with  abilities  of  a 
peculiar  sort  which  Scott,  perhaps,  in  his 
best  days  could  not  have  rivalled.  But  for 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  af- 
fairs along  the  whole  of  our  vast  line  of  op- 
erations,— afiiairs  involving  political  as  well 
as  military  considerations,  and  calling  for 
the  most  mature  judgment  and  profound 
policy,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  no  man  on 
the  stage  who  can  compare  with  him  who 
has  just  retired.  The  loss  to  the  country 
must  be  borne  patiently,  for  it  came  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  but  our  country  will  be 
fortunate  indeed,  if  it  has  not  to  wait  for 
many  a  year,  before  it  has  at  the  head  of  its 
armies  another  Winfield  Scott. 


From  The  Boston  Journal,  8  Nov. 

General  Scott  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  American  people  not  only  by  his  per- 
sonal bravery  and  military  sagacity,  but  most 
of  all  by  the  last  and  most  sublime  act  of  his 
life.  The  resignation  of  his  high  office  the 
moment  he  saw  plainly  that  his  strength  was 


not  sufficient  to  carry  the  country  through 
the  storm,  and  the  kindness  which  he  has 
uniformly  shown  to  his  young  successor, 
prove  him  a  great  man  more  than  Mexico, 
or  Niagara,  or  Florida,  It  is  a  kind  of  great- 
ness that  pushes  self  aside,  and  makes  the 
good  of  the  country  the  only  motive  to  ac- 
tion. The  parting  of  McClellan  with  Scott 
— the  one  crowned  with  a  people's  blessings, 
the  other  crowned  with  their  hopes  and  their 
confidence  ;  the  one  just  stepping  out  of  the 
circle  of  active  life,  and  the  other  just  step- 
ping into  it,  presented  a  picture  which  be- 
longs to  history,  and  should  be  put  upon 
canvas  by  the  most  skilful  pencil  of  the  art- 
ist. 

General  Scott  was  born  just  one  year  be- 
fore the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  by  the  people.  His  life,  there- 
fore, is  as  long  as  that  of  the  Republic.  He 
has  been  witness  to  every  struggle  through 
which  our  country  has  passed  since  the  Rev- 
olution. It  seems  a  marvel  that  we  can  look 
on  a  man,  now  but  six  years  past  the  allotted 
period  of  human  life,  whose  childish  days 
were  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  cannon 
which  inaugurated  our  existence  as  a  free 
people.  God  grant  it  may  yet  be  said  that 
the  life  of  one  man  stretched  from  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed  to  that 
in  which  it  was  proved  stronger  than  civil 
war. 

Only  one  of  Scott's  campaigns  required 
the  great  qualities  of  a  general.  In  all  the 
battles  of  the  Lakes  he  showed  wonderful 
personal  bravery.  Bearing  a  charmed  life 
the  balls  of  the  enemy  were  harmless.  In 
some  degree  unpopular  with  his  men  while 
they  were  in  camp,  on  account  of  the  rigor 
of  his  discipline,  when  on  the  field  of  action 
he  was  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  force. 
His  sense  of  honor  and  his  magnanimity  are 
seen  by  the  following  characteristic  anecdote : 
After  the  capture  of  Scott  at  Queenstown, 
he  was  supping  with  General  Sheafe  and 
some  British  officers,  when  one  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Scott  replied,  "Yes,  from  the  American 
side."  To  this  the  other  replied  with  sar- 
casm, "  You  must  have  the  glory  of  a  suc- 
cessful fight  before  you  can  view  the  cataract 
in  all  its  grandeur,"  meaning,  of  course,  from 
the  Canada  shore.  Scott  instantly  rejoined, 
"  If  it  be  your  intention  to  insult  me,  sir, 
honor  should  have  prompted  you  first  to  re- 
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turn  my  sword."  It  so  happened  that  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  George  this  very  colonel  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Scott.  Scott,  forgetful  of 
the  insult,  treated  his  prisoner  with  so  great 
kindness  that  before  long  he  presented  him- 
self to  his  captor,  saying,  "  I  have  long  owed 
you  an  apology,  sir.  You  have  overwhelmed 
me  with  kindness.  Tou  can  now  at  your 
leisure  view  the  Falls  in  all  their  glory"  The 
anecdote  shows  that  Scott  was  not  only  a 
gentleman  but  a  man. 

It  was  in  the  Mexican  campaign,-however, 
that  Scott  mostly  showed  his  generalship. 
Before  he  left  Washington,  he  spent  day  and 
night  in  the  study  of  maps  and  maturing  his 
plans.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
country  and  the  people.  And  when  he  left 
the  capital  he  had  matured  even  the  details 
of  the  campaign.  And  what  shows  his  mili- 
tary sagacity  is  that  when  he  reached  the 
new  country  he  carried  out  his  plans  with- 
out material  alteration.  This  is  what  few 
generals  could  do,  and  for  the  achievement 
Scott  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Hereon 
rests  his  reputation  abroad. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  curious  fact,  that  at  no 
period  of  his  life  did  Scott  have  under  his 
command  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  By 
the  Lakes  he  had  but  a  mere  handful ;  in  Flor- 
ida, only  a  few  regiments ;  in  Mexico,  we 
think,  in  no  one  instance,  more  than  six 
thousand  available  men.  These  seem  and 
are  but  a  mere  handful  by  the  side  of  the 
large  army  of  the  Potomac.  How  Scott 
would  have  wielded  the  heavy  machinery  of 
our  military  force  had  he  been  twenty  years 
younger,  of  course  no  one  can  tell.  That  he 
was  too  old  to  undertake  the  mighty  task 
when  its  duties  actually  fell  on  him,  is  only 
too  apparent.  He  blames  himself  for  the 
repulse  of  Bull  Run,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
us  to  keep  silent.  The  army,  however,  was 
fast  becoming  demoralized,  for  in  order  to 
preserve  discipline,  a  general's  presence  must 
be  felt  by  the  men.  Scott  could  only  plan ; 
he  was  compelled  to  trust  to  others  for  their 
execution.  He  was  slow  mentally,  over-cau- 
tious through  age,  and  too  willing  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  his  friends.  These  facts  are 
not  urged  against  him ;  they  are  only  spoken 
of  as  the  concomitants  of  old  age.  McClel- 
lan  came^  and  in  less  than  a  month  discipline 
was  restored.  Not  that  McClellan  is  a  bet- 
ter general  than  Scott, — ^that  is  yet  to  be 
proved, — ^but  that  McClellan  could  show  him- 


self on  the  field,  could  use  his  own  eyes 
rather  than  trust  to  the  tales  of  others. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  matters  stood 
three  months  ago.  Ever  since  the  power  has 
been  imperceptibly  passing  from  the  older 
to  the  younger  general.  Scott  has  been 
gradually  making  up  his  mind  to  take  this 
last  step — one  very  hard  for  him  to  take, 
and  one  which  presents  the  strongest  proofs 
of  unwavering  patriotism.  The  people  needed 
young  blood,  a  general  who  had  the  sagacity 
of  the  great  man  united  to  the  bravery  of 
the  young  man,  and  when  Scott  saw  such  an 
one  come  forth  at  the  bidding  of  the  times, 
he  proved  himself  a  hero  by  giving  the  hand 
of  welcome. 

So  we,  the  American  people,  crown  Gen- 
eral Scott  with  the  wreath  of  Gratitude, 
and  General  McClellan  with  that  of  Hope. 


GENERAL    SCOTT'S    DEPARTURE    FROM 
WASHINGTON. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  the 
darkest  hour  before  day,  in  the  midst  of  a 
raging  storm,  the  retiring  and  incoming 
chieftains  of  the  United  States  army  bade 
each  other  an  afiectionate  farewell — the  one, 
in  his  age,  returning  his  war-worn  sword  to 
the  scabbard,  and  the  other,  in  his  youth, 
unsheathing  his  steel  to  measure  strength 
with  a  desperate  and  unprincipled  foe. 

General  Scott  and  staff  reached  the  depot 
half  an  hour  before  the  train  started.  Quite 
a  number  of  citizens  assembled  to  bid  him 
adieu.  At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  the 
time  for  the  train  to  leave.  Gen.  McClellan 
arrived,  under  the  escort  of  Capt.  Barker's 
cavalry  squadron.  The  new  general-in- 
chief  was  accompanied  by  the  members  of 
his  staff. 

The  general  and  his  staff  all  appeared  with 
black  rubber  havelocks  over  their  caps,  and 
long  black  rubber  coats,  hiding  their  uniforms 
entirely.  This  dress  was  worn  to  resist  the 
pelting  storm.  As  they  entered  the  depot 
their  appearance  in  the  dim  light  reminded 
one  of  the  stories  of  the  black  knights  of  old. 
The  only  thing  that  broke  the  silence  that 
prevailed  was  the  clank  of  the  warriors'  hid- 
den swords  and  the  rattle  of  their  spurs. 

Gen.  McClellan,  at  the  head  of  his  staff, 
proceeded  to  an  inner  room  occupied  by  Gen. 
Scott,  and  removing  his  hat  from  his  head, 


WINFIELD    SCOTT. 


bowed  before  the  veteran  chief  -whom  he  has 
just  succeeded. 

Gen,  Scott,  sitting,  from  inability  to  rise, 
extended  his  hand  to  his  successor,  and  they 
talked  for  some  minutes  with  hands  clasped. 
In  this  position  Gen.  Scott,  drawing  McClel- 
lan  nearer  to  him,  said : — 

"  General,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  men  who  do  not  comprehend 
this  great  question.  Carry  out  your  own 
ideas,  act  upon  your  own  judgment,  and  you 
will  conquer,  and  the  Government  will  be 
vindicated.     God  bless  you." 

The  young  chieftain's  only  reply  was  : — 

*'  I  thank  you,  general,  and  will  not  forget 
your  counsel.  May  you  be  restored  to  health, 
and  live  to  see  your  prophecy  fulfilled.  God 
be  with  you.    Farewell." 

Shaking  hands  again,  Gen.  McClellan  con- 
ducted Gen.  Scott  to  the  car,  where  they 
parted  without  a  word  being  exchanged, 
Gen.  McClellan  bowing  gracefully  and  Gen. 
Scott  returning  it.  The  members  of  Gen. 
McClellan's  staff  then  shook  hands  with  Gen. 
Scott.  Gen.  McClellan  and  staff  retired, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  mounted 
their  horses  and  returned  to  quarters. 

The  train  left  the  depot  at  precisely  five 
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o'clock.  Gen.  Scott  was  accompanied  by  his 
own  staff,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Major-Gen eral  Butler, 
Adjutant-General  Thomas,  Gen.  Van  Vliet, 
and  others. 


WINFIELD    SCOTT. 
NOV.  1st,  1861. 

Not  like  the  famous  warriors  of  the  world, 
Goes  back  to  civic  life  our  Captain  now, 
Sheathing  his  sword  that  he  may  guide  the 
plough 
Till  war's  red  banners  be  again  unfurled  ! 
Not  when  his  country  needs  his  arm  no  more 
Quits  he  the  field,  but  when  she  needs  it  most  j 
Too  worn,  and  old,  to  head  lier  patriot  host. 
And  lead  it  on  to  victory  as  befoi-e  ! 
Faint  with  the  glorious  wounds   of  Lundy's 
Lane, 
(Wounds  half  the  century  old  !)  broken  with 
years, 
And  bowed  with  sorrow  for  his  bleeding 
land, 
What  could  he  do,  that  would  not  be  in  vain  ? 
Nothing  but  turn,  and,  with  a  soldier's  tears, 
Submit  his  good  sword  to  a  younger  hand ! 
B.  H.  Stoddabd. 
— Vanity  Fair, 


The  paper  on  the  "  Disunion  of  America,"  in 
the  Edinburgh,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  com- 
pleting the  literary  circle  of  opinion.  All  par- 
ties have  now  spoken  out  on  the  American 
struggle,  and  with  the  exception  we  hope  of  the 
few  old  Whigs  who  have  learned  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  human  freedom  to  any  passing  or 
apparent  expediency,  they  all  hope  visibly  for 
the  destruction  of  the  American  Union.  The 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  indeed,  writes  in  a  thought- 
ful and  not  uncandid  spirit,  but  even  he  declares 
that  both  parties  are  in  the  wrong,  that  the 
North  has  no  more  right  to  subdue  the  South 
than  the  South  has  to  taint  the  North  with  sla- 
very, and  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  really  ter- 
ritorial dominion.  Doubtless  that  is  partially 
true  5  nor,  as  human  affairs  go,  can  we  conceive 
an  object  better  worth  a  war  than  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  but  it  is  a  curious  tes- 
timony to  the  strong  prejudice  which  the  Amer- 
icans have  contrived  to  excite  against  themselves 
that  the  writer  never  alludes  to  the  moral  claim 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  part  of  the 
Southern  territory.  They  bought  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  even 
supposing  the  older  States  to  be  as  independent 
as  Mr.  Davis  would  assert,  the  North  has  a  clear 
rijjht  to  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  those  four 
States.     To  say  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  sur- 


render them  than  to  encounter  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive war,  is  no  argument  at  all.  We  might 
be  wiser  if  we  gave  up  the  Channel  Islands 
rather  than  fight  France  for  their  possession,  but 
we  should  not  do  it,  and  we  know  of  no  law 
recognized  among  men  which  compels  a  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  unresistingly  to  spoliation. — 
Spectator,  19  Oct. 


Mr.  Mddie's  library  is  certainly  one  of  our 
London  marvels.  The  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  little  more  than  half  a  million  books. 
Mr.  Mudie  has  added  to  his  collection  in  three 
years,  upwards  of  half  a  million  volumes.  The 
books  consist  chiefly  of  works  of  history,  biog- 
raphy, travel,  and  the  higher  class  of  fiction,  the 
following  are  the  exact  figures,  and  they  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  being  put  on  record  : 
history  and  biography,  123,279  ;  travel  and  ad- 
venture, 71,646;  fiction,  237,546;  miscellane- 
ous, including  works  of  science  and  religion,  and 
the  leading  reviews,  115, .518;  total,  547,989. 
We  suppose  there  is  no  instance  in  literary  his- 
tory of  such  a  growth,  under  either  public  or 
private  enterprise.  The  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
AFTER   ICEBERGS    WITH   A  PAINTER.* 

We  have  most  of  us  acquired  some  famil- 
iarity with  ice  in  the  shape  of  glaciers,  either 
from  our  own  experience,  or  from  the  nu- 
merous books,  more  or  less  exclusively  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  last  few  years.  But  ice  in  the  form 
of  icebergs  has  been  seen  only  by  a  few  of 
those  who  have  crossed  to  North  America 
or  rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  has  perhaps 
never  before  been  familiarly  treated  in  print. 
All  that  people  in  general  have  ever  heard 
or  known  of  icebergs,  further  than  that  they 
are  among  the  perils  with  which  Arctic  ex- 
plorers have  to  contend,  has  been  from  nar- 
ratives of  shipwreck,  in  which  the  iceberg 
acted  the  part  of  the  destroyer.  But  at 
length  a  readable  account  of  their  nature 
and  varied  beauties  has  appeared,  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer  who  has  enjoyed  singularly 
good  opportunities  of  observing  them.  In 
the  summer  of  1859,  an  American  painter 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  a  cruise  to  paint 
icebergs  in  the  seas  around  Newfoundland 
nnd  Labrador,  and  a  clerical  friend  who  ac- 
companied him  has  given  the  public  the 
benefit  of  their  adventures  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Even  if  it  were  a  dull  book, 
After  Icebergs  with  a  Fainter  would  still  be 
worthy  of  attention,  as  being  the  first  work 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  directly 
treated.  But,  though  not  faultless,  it  is  far 
from  being  dull.  The  author  writes  in  a 
forcible  and  picturesque  style,  though  some- 
what tinged  with  Americanisms,  and  occa- 
sionally too  grandiloquent,  and  this  new  and 
interesting  subject  certainly  does  not  lose  in 
his  hands. 

We  can  well  believe  in  the  impossibility 
of  describing  adequately  the  icebergs  which 
form  the  main  subject  of  the  book.  The 
author  and  his  artist  friend  seem  to  have 
been  fortunate  in  finding  many  bergs  of  very 
various  and  beautiful  shapes,  and  both 
worked  most  diligently  at  portraying  them, 
the  one  with  his  pen,  the  other  with  his 
brush.  The  lithographs  which  illustrate 
this  volume — taken,  we  presume,  from  the 
painter's  sketches — only  serve  to  give  a  faint 
idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  icebergs 

*  After  Icebergs  with  a  Painter.  A  Summer 
Voyage  to  Labrador  and  around  Newfoundland. 
Bv'tiie  Rev.  Louis  L.  Noble,  Author  of  the  "  Life 
of  Cole,"  '•  Poems,"  etc.  London:  Sampson  Low, 
Son,  &  Co.    1861. 


depicted  in  them ;  and,  skilful  as  is  the  au- 
thor in  the  art  of  word-painting,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  language  to  do  justice 
to  the  marvellous  variations  of  shadow  and 
color  produced  by  the  sunlight  playing  on 
ice,  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  ever  seen 
even  the  comparatively  impure  and  opaque 
ice  of  a  much  broken  glacier.  But  we  will 
let  the  author  describe  for  himself  an  iceberg 
of  no  special  beauty,  seen  under  no  unusual 
circumstances  of  light  and  shade  ; — 

"  We  are  off  on  the  gentle  rollers  of  the 
Bay  of  St.  Louis,  after  a  low,  broad  iceberg, 
covering,  say,  an  acre  of  surface,  and 
grounded  in  forty  fathoms  of  water.  It  has 
upon  one  extremity  a  bulky  tower  of  sixty 
feet,  on  the  other,  forty,  and  in  the  middle 
a  huge  pile  of  ice  blocks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  the  ruins  of  some  spire.  While  the 
outside  of  this  heap  of  fragments  is  white, 
with  tints  of  green,  touched  here  and  there 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  most  delicate 
bronze  and  gilding,  every  crevice,  where 
there  is  a  shadow  lurking,  is  a  blue,  the  pu- 
rity and  softness  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed nor  easily  imagined.  To  one  who 
has  any  feeling  for  color,  it  has  a  sentiment 
as  sweet  as  anything  in  all  visible  nature. 
A  pure  white  surface,  like  this  fine  opaque 
ice,  seen  through  deep  shade,  produces  blue, 
and  such  a  blue  as  one  sees  in  the  stainless 
sky  when  it  is  full  of  warmth  and  light.  It 
is  quite  beyond  the  rarest  ultramarine  of  the 
painter.  The  lovely  azure  appears  to  per- 
vade and  fill  the  hollows  like  so  much  visi- 
ble atmosphere  or  smoke.  One  almost 
looks  to  see  it  float  out  of  the  crystal  cells 
where  it  reposes,  and  thin  away  into  color- 
less air." 

The  most  characteristic  beauty  of  an  ice- 
berg is  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  to 
change  with  every  motion  of  itself  or  of  the 
observer,  affording  to  the  painter,  as  we  can 
well  believe,  plentiful  opportunities  for  study 
of  form  and  color,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
object  in  the  world  can  furnish.  Every  fall 
of  masses  of  ice  from  the  berg,  by  altering 
its  centre  of  gravity,  causes  it  to  assume  a 
new  position,  in  which  some  fresh  feature, 
previously  hidden  beneath  the  water,  is  dis- 
closed to  view.    For  instance  : — 

"  Among  these  was  an  isolated  mass  re- 
sembling a  superbly  fashioned  vase.  Quite 
apart  from  the  parent  berg,  and  close  to  the 
rocks,  it  first  appeared  slowly  rising  out  of 
the  sea  like  some  work  of  enchantment, 
ascending  higher  and  higher  until  it  stood, 
in  the  dark  waters  before  him,  some  twenty 
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feet  in  height — a  finely  proportioned  vase, 
pure  as  pearl  or  alabaster,  and  shining  with 
the  tints  of  emerald  and  sapphire  throughout 
its  manifold  flutings  and  decorations.  It 
was  actually  startling.  As  it  was  ascending 
from  the  sea,  the  water  in  the  Titanic  vase, 
an  exquisite  pale  green,  spouted  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  corrugated  brim,  and  the 
waves  leaped  up  and  covered  its  pedestal 
and  stem  with  a  drift  of  sparkling  foam. 
While  in  the  process  of  painting  this  almost 
magical  and  beautiful  apparition,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  bowl  burst  off  with  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  plunge  into  the 
sea." 

A  comparison   naturally  suggests  itself 
between  the  pleasures  of  an  iceberg-hunt 
and  those  of  visiting  the  glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land or  the  Tyrol,  the  other  great  field  for 
the  display  of  the  glories  of  ice.    Admirers 
of  yachting,  and  painters,  would  probably 
lean  to  the  side  of  the  iceberg.    To  the 
former,  it  presents  an  additional  attraction 
which  may  be  seen  in  perfection  at  sea,  and, 
indeed,  can  seldom  be  well  seen  from  the 
land  J  whereas  the  European  glaciers  are  far 
enough  away  from  the  sea-coast.    And  the 
painter,  when  once  he  has  conquered  the 
difficulty  of  working  in  a  row-boat,  or  on 
the  deck  of  a  tossing  schooner,  can  obtain 
the  effects  which  he  desires  to  copy  far  more 
easily  than  on  the  glacier,  and  usually  in 
greater  perfection  ;  for  there  are  not  many 
places  on  a  glacier  where  the  sun  can  be 
found  shining  through  a  pinnacle  of  ice,  nor 
are  they  very  accessible  with  painting  mate- 
rials to  convey.    In  purity  and  clearness, 
also,  the  iceberg  has  a  considerable  advan- 
tage over  its  rival ;  for  its  ice  is  harder  and 
more  transparent,  it  seldom  or  never  is  dis- 
colored by  the  superficial  dirt  which  tends 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  a  glacier,  and  has  no 
moraines  to  intersect  and  disfigure  its  sur- 
face. The  contrast  of  the  dark  ocean  around, 
and  the  continual  changes  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  are  other  items  to  be 
reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  iceberg.    But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  sheer  size, 
one  great  element  of  the  sublime,  the  larg- 
est icebergs  sink  into  mere  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  smallest  glacier.    And 
the    contrast  of  rocks  and  green  slopes, 
which,  adds  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a 
glacier  landscape,  and  which,  of  course,  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  iceberg, 
is  at  least  an  equivalent  to  the  green  water 
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out  of  which  an  iceberg  towers.  Above  all> 
a  glacier  can  be  trodden  in  safety,  and  ex- 
amined as  long  and  as  closely  as  the  ob- 
server pleases,  whether  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  or  for  the  sake  of  mere  pleasure  j 
whereas  an  iceberg  is  inaccessible,  except  at 
the  most  frightful  risk.  Mr.  Noble  tells  a 
story  on  this  subject  which  he  heard  from  a 
Labrador  settler,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
incident  happened,  and  which  is  enough  to 
deter  any  amateur  of  icebergs  from  approach- 
ing too  closely  to  the  dangerous  objects  of 
his  attention : — 

"  A  few  years  ago,  while  a  French  man- 
of-war  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Temple  Bay, 
the  younger  officers   resolved  on  amusing 
themselves  with  an  iceberg,  a  mile  or  more 
distant  in  the  straits.    They  made  sumptu- 
ous preparations  for  a  picnic  upon  the  very 
top  of  it,  the  mysteries  of  which  they  were 
curious  to  see.    All  warnings  of  the  brown 
and   simple   fishermen,   in  the  ears  of  the 
smartly  dressed  gentlemen  who  had  seen 
the  world,  were  quite  idle.     It  was  a  bright 
summer  morning,  and  the  jolly  boat  with  a 
showy  flag  went  off  to  the  berg.    By  twelve 
o*clock  the  colors  were  flying  from  the  icy 
turrets,   and    the    wild    midshipmen    were 
shouting  from  its  walls.    For  two  hours  or 
so  they  hacked,  and  clambered  the  crystal 
palace,  frolicked  and  feasted,  drank  wine  to 
the  king  and  the  ladies,  and  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  peril  where  all  was  so  fixed  and 
solid.    As  if  in  amazement  at  such  rashness, 
the  grim  Alp  of  the  sea  made  neither  sound 
nor  motion.    A  profound  stillness  watched 
on  his  shining  pinnacles,  and  hearkened  in 
the  blue  shadows  of  his  caves.     W^hen,  like 
thoughtless  children,  they  had  played  them- 
selves weary,  the  old  alabaster  of  Green- 
land mercifully  suffered  them  to  gather  up 
their  toys,  and  go  down  to  their  cockle  of  a 
boat,  and  flee  away.    As  if  the  time  and 
the  distance  were  measured,  he  waited  until 
they  could  see  it  and  live,  when,  as  if  his 
heart  had  been  volcanic  fire,  he  burst  with 
awful  thunders,  and  filled  the  surrounding 
waters  with  his  ruins.    A  more  astonished 
little  party  seldom  comes  home  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  panic.     It  was  their  first  and 
their  last  day  of  amusement  with  an  iceberg." 

Not  long  ago,  the  only  theory  of  the  form- 
ation of  icebergs  was  that  which  Mr.  Noble 
found  still  abiding  among  some  inhabitants 
of  the  Labrador  coast ;  viz.,  that  they  were 
accumulations  of  loose  ice,  compacted  to- 
gether by  the  action  of  the  sea,  which  grad- 
ually grew  into  the  huge  masses  in  which' 
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they  float  southwards.  But  Humboldt  and 
others  have  suflBciently  proved  that  they  are 
fragments  of  enormous  glaciers,  which  fill 
the  valleys  of  Greenland,  and  advance  in 
their  slow  course  actually  into  the  ocean : — 

"  The  continent,  as  one  might  call  Green- 
land, does  not  shed  the  bulk  of  its  central 
waters  in  fluid  rivers,  but  discharges  them 
to  the  ocean  in  solid,  crystalline,  slowly  pro- 
gressing streams.  They  flow,  or  rather 
march,  with  irresistible,  mighty  force,  and 
far-resounding  footsteps,  crossing  the  shore- 
line—  a  perpetual  procession  of  blocklike 
masses,  flat  or  diversified  with  hill  and 
hollow  on  the  top,  advancing  upon  the  sea 
until  too  deeply  immersed  longer  to  resist 
the  buoyant  power  and  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  when  they  break  upwards, 
and  float  suspended  in  the  vast  oceanic 
abyss.  The  van  of  the  glacial  host,  previ- 
ously marked  off'  by  fissures  into  ranks, 
rushes  from  the  too  close  embrace  of  its 
new  element,  and  wheels  away,  an  iceberg — 
the  glistening  planet  of  the  sea,  whose  mazy, 
tortuous  orbit  none  can  calculate  but  Him 
who  maps  the  unseen  currents  of  the  main." 

Whether  all  icebergs  are  formed  in  this 
way — whether  some  are  not  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  in  spring  of  the  icy  surface  of 
the  ocean  itself — cannot  be  certainly  known, 
but  the  authority  of  those  who  have  most 
studied  the  matter  points  to  the  former  con- 
clusion. The  masses  are  usually  so  thick 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be  the 
result  of  one  winter's  frosts,  and  the  extreme 
hardness,  heaviness,  and  fineness  of  grain 
of  the  ice  of  which  they  are  composed  seem 
to  show  that  long  periods  of  time  and  im- 
mense pressure  are  necessary  to  their  forma- 
tion. 

Besides  the  novelty  of  the  icebergs,  the 
volume  before  us  will  be,  to  most  readers, 
an  introduction  to  a  totally  unknown  land, 
and  one  which,  rude  and  barren  as  it  is, 
offers  to  the  explorer  the  temptation  of 
coast  scenery  almost  unrivalled  for  savage 
grandeur.  The  author  is  very  fond  of  draw- 
ing parallels  between  the  new  scenes  he  is 
describing  on  the  shores  of  Labrador,  etc., 
and  well-known  places  in  his  own  country ; 
and  to  the  American  reader,  this,  of  course, 
helps  greatly  towards  conveying  a  lively 
and  accurate  picture.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
he  has  never  visited  England,  as  one  or  two 
ludicrous  mistakes  about  English  geography 
would  sufficiently  show ;  and  therefore  we 


lose  the   advantage  that /comparison  with 
familiar  scenes  would  give  us  in  realizing  his 
descriptions.    But  some  of  them  read  as  if 
they  might  be  applied,  with  slight   alter- 
ations, and  some  reduction  of  scale  to  the 
rocky  shores  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
A  visit,  however,  to  the  native  region  of  ice- 
bergs is  not  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  a  tour 
on  the  Cornish  coast  or  in  Norway,  though 
this  has  to  be  gathered,  rather  than  directly 
learned,  jfrom  Mr.  Noble's  book.     He  dwells 
only  on  the  agreeable  portions  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  omits  to   chronicle  the  disap- 
pointments from  fogs   and  rain,  the  hard 
living,  and  other  discomforts  necessarily  in- 
cidental to  the  voyage,  only  alluding  to  them 
casually  in  one  or  two  places.     "  The  spark- 
ling point(S,"  he   says,  "  of  the  life  of  this 
novel  Yo^^age  are  for  the  reader's  eye ;  the 
chill  an^the  weariness  and  the  sea-sickness, 
and  th^  mass  of  things  lumpish  and  brown 
in  th^  light  of  common  day,  are  for  that 
tomb  of  the  Capulets  away  back  in  the  fields 
of  one's  own  memorj-."    This  is   the  true 
principle  on  which  to  write  a  book  of  travels 
— to  omit  all  the   merely  personal  details 
and  repetitions  which  must  find  their  way 
into  the  traveller's  diary,  but  are  wearisome 
to  the  reader,  and  to  record  only  those  things 
which  are  instructive  or  interesting.     Of  one 
thing,  however,  merely  personal,  he  speaks 
very  often, — excusably  enough,  for  it  must 
have  been  too  continually  in  his  thoughts  to 
be  long  absent  from  his  manuscript, — and 
that  is,  the  unpleasant  subject  of  sea-sick- 
ness.   Both  the  author  and  the  painter  seem 
to  have  been  such  continual  martyrs  to  this 
misery,  that  we  only  wonder  how  they  had 
courage  to  persevere  in  their  undertaking  ; 
and  we  owe  them  the  more  thanks  for  hav- 
ing, in  the  face  of  this  as  well  as  so  many 
other  obstacles,  brought  home  such  valuable 
and  interesting  spoils  from  the  Northern 
Seas. 


From  The  Examiner. 
Mr.  Noble,  who  is  an  American  clergy- 
man, has  the  great  advantage  of  treading 
new  ground,  or — should  we  rather  say  ? — of 
ploughing  new  seas.  He  tells  the  story  of 
an  expedition  upon  which  he  set  out  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  "  in  company  with  a  dis- 
tinguished landscape  painter,"  whose  initial 
js  C .  The  trip,  as  the  title-page  explains, 
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was  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  British 
America,  and  its  object  was  the  study  of  ice- 
bergs. The  plan  was  as  good  as  it  was  novel. 
Perhaps  we,  in  England,  may  never  see  the 
pictures  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  under- 
taken ;  but  we  are  very  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Noble's  descriptions  in  words,  illustrated  as 
they  are  by  half  a  dozen  really  beautiful  lith- 
ographs. 

Where  not  too  full  of  irrelevant  gossip, 
the  book  is  very  pleasantly  written.  We 
could  dispense  with  the  author's  notes  of  ad- 
miration concerning  a  Welsh  young  lady  who 
was,  for  a  little  while,  one  of  his  fellow-trav- 
ellers ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  know  that  he 
supped  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  and 
discovered  him  to  be  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Iklr.  Keble.  But  there  is  not  much  of 
this,  and  all  that  Mr.  Noble  writes  about  the 
strange  things  that  he  saw  is  very  entertain- 
ing. He  witnessed  other  things  than  ice- 
bergs.    On  one  occasion,— 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  were  four 
or  five  whales,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length  apparently.     We  could  have  tossed  a 
pebble  upon  them.    At  times  abreast,  and 
then  in  single  file,  round  and  round  they 
went,  now  rising  with  a  puflF  followed  by  a 
wisp  of  vapor,  then  plunging  into  the  deep 
again.     There  was  something  in  their  large 
movements  very  imposing,   and   yet  very 
graceless.    There  seemed  to  be  no  muscular 
efibrt,  no  exertion  of  any  force  from  within, 
and  no  more  flexibility  in  their  motions  than 
if  they  had  been  built  of  timber.    They  ap- 
peared to  move  very  much  as  a  wooden  whale 
might  be  supposed  to  move  down  a  mighty 
rapid,  rolling  and  plunging  and  borne  along 
irresistibly  by  the  current.    As  they  rose, 
we  could  see  their  mouths  occasionally,  and 
the  lighter  colors  of  the  skin  below.    As  they 
went  under,  their  huge,  black  tails,  great 
winged  things  not  unlike  the  screw-wheel  of 
a  propeller,  tipped  up  above  the  waves.  Now 
and  then  one  would  give  the  water  a  good 
round  slap,  the  noise  of  which  smote  sharply 
upon  the  ear,  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol  in  an 
alley.    It  was  a  novel  sight  to  watch  them 
in  their  play,  or  labor  rather ;  for  they  were 
feeding  upon  the  capelin,  pretty  little  fishes 
that  swarm  along  these  shores  at  this  partic- 
ular season.    We  could  track  them  beneath 
the  surface  about  as  well  as  upon  it.    In  the 
sunshine,  and  in  contrast  with  the  fog,  the 
sea  was  a  very  dark  blue  or  deep  purple. 
Above  the  whales  the  water  was  green,  a 
darker  green  as  they  descended,  a  lighter 
green  as  they  came  up.     Large  oval  spots  of 
changeable  green  water,  moving  silently  and 


shadow-like  along  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  dark,  marked  the  places 
where  the  monsters  were  gliding  below. 
When  their  broad,  blackish  backs  were  above 
the  waves,  there  was  frequently  a  ring  or 
ruffle  of  snowy  surf,  formed  by  the  breaking 
of  the  swell,  around  the  edges  of  the  fish." 

About  icebergs  there  is  much  to  be  told. 
They  are  of  every  possible  size  and  shape, — 
almost  of  every  color,  sometimes  blue  by  re- 
flection of  the  sky's  hue,  sometimes  a  flam- 
ing red  by  reason  of  the  sun's  rays,  some- 
times as  green  as  the  waters  which  beat 
against  them.  Sometimes  all  the  colors  are 
visible  at  the  same  time  on  difierent  parts  of 
a  single  berg;  and  they  blend  and  inter- 
change with  the  rapidity  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
Everybody  takes  delight,  at  times,  in  watch- 
ing the  quick  transformations  of  the  clouds, 
or  in  gazing  at  the  fancy  pictures  formed  by 
dying  embers ;  but  what  are  these  to  the 
pleasures  of  following  the  iceberg's  varia- 
tions of  shape  ?  Shifting  its  place  in  the  sea, 
it  shows  at  every  minute  some  fresh  change  ; 
at  one  time  having  the  semblance  of  a  grand 
Corinthian  temple,  then  quickly  shifting  the 
likeness  to  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  before 
another  minute  is  passed  taking  the  shape  of 
a  polar  bear,  or  startling  the  observer  by  its 
sudden  assumption  of  a  human  guise.  These 
the  variations  resulting    simply  from 


are 

change  of  view  j  others,  and  almost  as  rapid, 
arise  from  actual  modifications  of  shape. 
Travelling  from  its  northern  home  towards 
the  warmer  south,  its  gradual  melting  pro- 
duces wonderful  results  and  often  stupendous 
catastrophes.  Let  Mr.  Noble  describe  to  us 
two  scenes,  which,  allowing  for  some  uncon- 
scious exaggeration,  must  have  been  singu- 
larly grand.  The  first  is  about  changes  of 
shape : — 

"  We  are  bearing  up  under  the  big  berg 
as  closely  as  we  dare.  To  our  delight,  what 
we  have  been  wishing  and  watching  for  is 
actually  taking  place  ;  lodd  explosions  with 
heavy  falls  of  ice,  followed  by  the  cataract- 
like roar,  and  the  high,  thin  seas,  wheeling 
away  beautifully  crested  with  sparkling 
foam.  If  it  is  possible,  imagine  the  effect 
upon  the  beholder :  This  precipice  of  ice, 
with  tremendous  cracking,  is  falling  towards 
us  with  a  majestic  and  awful  motion.  Down 
sinks  the  long  water-line  into  the  black 
deep  ;  down  go  the  porcelain  crags,  and  gal- 
leries of  glassy  sculptures,  a  speechless  and 
awful  baptism.  Now  it  pauses  and  returns  : 
up  rise  sculptures  and  crags  streaming  with 
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the  shining,  white  brine  ;  up  comes  the  great, 
Encircling  line,  followed  by  things  new  and 
Strange,  crags,  niches,  balconies,  and  caves  ; 
Up,  up  it  rises,  higher  and  higher  still,  cross- 
ing the  very  breast  of  the  grand  ice,  and  all 
bathed  with  rivulets  of  gleaming  foam.  Over 
goes  the  summit,  ridge,  pinnacles  and  all, 
standing  off  obliquely  in  the  opposite  air. 
Now  it  pauses  in  its  upward  roll :  back  it 
comes  again,  cracking,  cracking,  cracking, 

*  groaning  out  harsh  thunder '  as  it  comes, 
and  threatening  to  burst,  like  a  mighty  bomb, 
into  millions  of  glittering  fragments.  The 
spectacle  is  terrific  and  magnificent.  Emo- 
tion is  irrepressible,  and  peals  of  wild  hur- 
ras burst  forth  from  all." 

The  second  is  about  changes  of  color  at 
sunset : — 

"  The  moments  for  which  we  have  been 
waiting  are  now  passing,  and  the  berg  is  im- 
mersed in  almost  supernatural  splendors. 
The  white  alpine  peak  rises  out  of  a  field  of 
delicate  purple,  fading  out  on  one  edge  into 
pale  sky-blue.  Every  instant  changes  the 
quality  of  the  colors.  They  flit  from  tint  to 
tmt,  and  dissolve  into  other  hues  perpetu- 
ally, and  with  a  rapidity  impossible  to  de- 
scribe or  paint.  I  am  tempted  to  look  over 
my  shoulder  into  the  north,  and  see  if  the 

*  merry  dancers  *  are  not  coming,  so  marvel- 
lously do  the  colors  come  and  go.  The  blue 
and  the  purple  pass  up  into  peach-blow  and 
pink.  Now  it  blushes  in  the  last  look  of  the 
sun-red  blushes  of  beauty — tints  of  the  rose- 
ate birds  of  the  south — the  complexion  of 


the  roses  of  Damascus.  In  this  delicious 
dye  it  stands  embalmed — only  for  a  minute, 
though ;  for  now  the  softest  dove-colors 
steal  into  the  changing  glory,  and  turn  it  all 
into  light  and  shade  on  the  whitest  satin. 
The  bright  green  waves  are  toiling  to  wash 
it  whiter,  as  they  roll  up  from  the  violet  sea, 
and  explode  in  foam  along  the  broad  alabas- 
ter. Power  and  Beauty,  hand  in  hand,  bath- 
ing the  bosom  of  Purity.  I  need  not  pause 
to  explain  how  all  this  is  ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
many  times  more,  in  the  passing  away  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  daylight.  It  is  won- 
derful !  I  had  never  dreamed  of  it,  even 
while  I  have  been  reading  of  icebergs  well 
described.  As  I  sit  and  look  at  this  broken 
work  of  the  Divine  fingers,— -only  a  shred 
broken  from  the  edge  of  a  glacier,  vast  as  it 
is, — I  whisper  these  words  of  Revelation  : 
'  and  hath  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  It 
hangs  before  us,  with  the  sea  and  the  sky 
behind  it,  like  some  great  robe  made  in 
heaven.  Where  the  flowing  folds  break 
into  marble-like  cliffs,  on  the  extreme  wings 
of  the  berg,  an  inward  green  seems  to  be 
pricking  through  a  fine  straw  tint,  spangled 
with  gold." 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  a  good  deal 
more  from  Mr.  Noble's  volume.  Although 
overwrought  in  style,  it  is  a  book  to  ice  the 
imagination  pleasantly  during  hot  summer 
days,  and  to  be  read  with  particular  delight, 
whenever  winter  comes,  before  a  blazing  fire 
and  within  reach  of  the  poker. 


Parson  Brownlow. — ^In  the  last  number  of 
the  Knoxville  Whig,  issued  Oct.  26,  the  patriot 
Brownlow  publishes  his  farewell,  stating  that,  as 
he  is  to  be  indicted  before  a  Confederate  jury, 
the  publication  of  his  paper  will  necessarily  be 
.suspended.  He  steadfastly  refuses  to  give  a 
bond  to  the  rebels  for  good  behavior,  and  says 
he  is  ready  to  start  for  jail  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing.   He  also  says  : — 

"  Not  only  so,  bi^t  there  I  am  prepared  to  lie, 
in  solitary  confinement,  until  I  waste  away  be- 
cause of  imprisonment,  or  die  from  old  age. 
Stimulated  by  a  consciousness  of  innocent  up- 
rightness, I  will  submit  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  die  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  before  I  will  make 
any  humiliating  concession  to  any  power  on 
earth. 

."I  have  committed  no  offence;  I  have  not 
shouldered  arms  against  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  State,  or  encouraged  others  to 
do  so;  I  have  discouraged  rebellion,  publicly 
and  privately ;  I  have  not  assumed  a  hostile  at- 
titude toward  the  civil  or  military  authorities  ot 


this  new  Government.  But  I  have  committed 
grave,  and  I  really  fear  unpardonable  offences. 
I  have  refused  to  make  war  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  have  refused  to 
publish  to  the  world  false  and  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  several  engagements  had  between 
the  contending  armies  ;  1  have  refused  to  write 
out  and  publish  false  versions  of  the  origin  of 
this  war,  and  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  best  gov- 
ernment the  world  ever  knew ;  and  all  this  I 
will  continue  to  do,  if  it  cost  me  my  life.  Nay, 
when  I  agree  to  do  such  things,  may  a  righteous 
God  palsy  my  right  arm,  and  may  the  earth 
open  and  close  in  upon  me  forever." 


EPIGRAM. 


Brittania's  breast  with  pity  swells 
For  slaves,  their  wrongs  are  ne'er  forgetten  ; 

Poor  maid  !  we  fear  her  bosom's  swell 
Is  but  the  rise  and  fall  of— Cotton. 

—  Vanity  Fair. 
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From  The  London  Revievr. 
ELOCUTION. 
Whether  the  movement  initiated  by 
Bishop  Wigram  -will  be  followed  up  by  oth- 
ers in  his  position,  and  whether  it  will  have 
all  the  effect  which  he  desires  in  the  partic- 
ular sphere  which  comes  within  the  scope  of 
his  personal  observation  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  furnished  a  hint  which  was 
greatly  needed  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  in 
the  reading-desk  and  pulpit. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  while  we  cul- 
tivate our  other  faculties  with  great  care  and 
pains,  our  voices  are  absolutely  uncared  for 
in  our  modern  education.  Everything  else 
is  attended  to ;  people  are  "  trained "  till 
there  is  very  little  of  nature  left  about  them, 
but  the  instrument  of  speech  is  neglected. 
Gymnastics  bend  the  body,  riding,  swim- 
ming, dancing  force  the  limbs  to  assume  a 
kind  of  vigorous  grace,  or  at  all  events,  to 
be  perfectly  under  control,  but,  as  to  the 
voice,  it  may  run  wild,  or  become  extinct, 
or,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  it,  worse 
luck  to  its  possessor.  Nobody  knows  and 
nobody  cares  what  comes  of  it,  and  nobody 
cares  because  nobody  knows.  In  no  country 
is  speech  so  frequently  required  as  in  Eng- 
land, yet  those  who  have  to  speak  are  left  to 
the  mercy  of  Providence  as  to  what  regards 
that  organ  by  whose  means  they  are  to  act 
upon  the  senses  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  bear  persuasive  words  in  upon  their 
minds.  A  man  becomes  a  lawyer,  or  a  cler- 
gyman, or  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  if 
he  has  a  "  good  voice  "  he  is  a  lucky  fellow, 
but  he  enters  upon  his  business  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  are  his  vocal  faculties,  and 
often  dscovers  at  his  public  dibut  in  his  career 
that  Nature  has,  as  he  chooses  to  imagine,  de- 
prived him  of  what  is  called  a  "  good  voice." 

Now  the  very  terms  employed  in  descant- 
ing upon  this  subject  are  absurd,  and  show 
how  deplorably  great  is  the  general  igno- 
rance. People  are  only  very  exceptionally 
bom  with  a  **  good  voice  "  for  public  pur- 
poses. Both  for  singing  and  for  speaking 
in  public  the  voice  positively  requires  to  be 
exercised  in  a  particular  way — to  be  educated. 
Unless  in  the  rarest  possible  instances  there 
is  no  voice  that  would  not  be  much  the  bet- 
ter for  proper  training,  and  whose  best  qual- 
ities would  not  by  that  training  be  made  du- 
rable up  to  a  late  period  of  life,  and  let  this 
be  remembered, — there  is  no  voice  that,  by 
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proper  treatment,  may  not  be  made  available 
for  every  purpose  of  public  speaking  (we  do 
not  say  singing,   though  much  might   be 
taught  on  that  point).    A  certain  amount  of 
vocal  sonorousness  is  given  to  every  human 
being,  and  what  is  now  too  little  known  is, 
that  that  amount  is  far  more  equally  divided 
between  different  individuals  than   is  sup- 
posed.   The  power  of  sound  awarded  to  each 
voice  is  far  more  equal  than  the  public  has 
any  notion  of,  but  it  is  differently  placed  in 
each, — ^there  lies  the  real  mystery,  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  one.    To  discover  where  lies 
the  power  of  each  voice,  and  to  reveal  it  to 
its  possessor,  there  is  the  master's  art.    It  is 
no  use  to  talk  of  a  "  few  simple  directions,'* 
of  "  lessons  in  elocution."    A  "  few  simple 
directions "  will  do  nothing,  nor  will  "les- 
sons in  elocution  "  do  much  towards  reme- 
dying the  evil.    Elocution  is  partially  taught, 
and  there  has  been  at  King's  College  a  teach- 
er of  elocution  since  1846.    Teaching  elocu- 
tion to  untrained  voices,  is  about  as  reason- 
able as  it  would  be  to  attempt  putting  a  wild 
horse,  fresh  caught  from  the  Pampas,  through 
the  passages  of  la  haute  ecole.    The  secret  of 
the  whole  matter  resides  in  the  voice  itself, 
which  is  not  under  control.    Bring  the  voioe 
under  control,  and  the  elocution  master  is 
comparatively  little  needed,  and  indeed  only 
needed  for  such  persons  as  are  deprived  by 
nature  of  a  proper  sum  of  intelligence,  and 
of  a  due  comprehension  of  the  value  of  words. 
There  is  no  human  voice  (or,  at  least,  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  rare  that  they 
need  not  be  taken  into  account),  which  is 
not  gifted  with  the  degree  of  power  requi- 
site to  make  itself  distinctly  audible  in  the 
largest  cathedral  or  meeting  hall  known. 
If  properly  pitched,  its  merest  whisper  will 
be  heard.    But  the  natural  pitch  of  a  voice 
is  the  one  thing  to  ascertain.    Loudness  is 
not  sonorousness,  and  a  man  may  shout  him- 
self hoarse,  and  be  but  faintly  heard.    Now, 
above  all,  let  no  one  imagine  that  this  is  an 
innovation,  a  new  study ;  it  is  one  of  the 
very  oldest  of  any.    The  ancients  knew  of 
and  practised  it ;  the  Italians,  up  to  a  cen- 
tury ago,   have  written  scores  of  treatises 
upon  it ;  and  few  among  the  great  continen- 
tal celebrities,  whether  of  stage,  bar,  tribune, 
or  pulpit,  but  have  even  in  our  own  times 
subjected  their  voices  to  a  laborious  and  spe- 
cial training.    Mirabeau  and  Talma  are  both 
brilliant  examples  j  and  the  speaker  whose 
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mere  vocal  capacities  are  almost  unequalled 
in  our  day,  M.  Berryer,  would,  were  he  ques- 
tioned, tell  a  long  tale  of  what  must  be  done 
to  bring  a  voice  perfectly  under  control. 
Throughout  the  entire  military  world,  the 
late  Czar  Nicholas  was  celebrated  for  his 
wonderful  way  of  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Clear  and  distinct,  it  was  carried  to 
distances  impossible  to  others ;  but  this  was 
the  effect  of  study,  and  of  having  learnt  the 
true  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  where  lay  its  nat- 
ural sonorousness.  Nothing  is  more  utterly 
useless  than  to  run  after  tones  which  do  not 
belong  to  you,  yet  it  is  precisely  what  nine- 
tenths  of  all  singers  and  speakers  are  per- 
petually doing.  In  their  efforts  to  reach  a 
layer  of  sound  which  is  absolutely  and  for- 
ever unattainable  to  them,  they  strain  and 
stretch  their  own  voices  till  they  crack  or  run 
rusty,  or  in  some  other  manner  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  whoever  will,  under  proper 
guidance,  seek  to  develop  his  own  natural 
vocal  powers,  will,  we  maintain,  arrive  at  the 
command  of  any  audience  in  any  enclosed 
space. 

For  those  who  have  cared  to  study  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  voice,  nothing  can  be 
more  curious — alternately  amusing  and  pain- 
ful— than  the  deplorable  ignorance  evinced 
by  almost  every  public  speaker  in  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  for  a  moment  revert  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Where  are  the  men 
whom  one  would  most  wish  to  listen  to,  did 
their  mode  of  utterance  not  grate  on  the 
ear?  There  is  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  labors 
after  variety  of  intonation,  and  whose  intona- 
tion is  excruciatingly  false,  because  he  has, 
in  fact,  no  control  over  his  voice ;  there  is 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  favored  by  nature, 
but  the  monotony  of  whose  brazen  tones  is 
disagreeable  in  the  extreme, — ^his  is  a  case 
of  great  natural  capacity  however,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  month's  proper  training 
—or  even  less — would  put  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  possession  of  a  vocal  excellence  to 
which  we  are,  in  our  day,  unaccustomed. 
Or  take  an  instance  of  the  opposite  kind — 
Earl  Russell.  Half  his  speeches  are  invari- 
ably reported  as  having  been  guessed  at — 
"  Lord  John  was  understood  to  say."  We 
confidently  assert  that  it  only  required  a 
proper  training  of  the  voice  to  have  made 
**  Lord  John"  perfectly  audible  always,  and 
to  have  given  him  command  over  the  amount 
of  sonorousness  and  of  variety  of  intonation 


which  are  necessary  to  make  a  public  speak- 
er's mode  of  speaking  agreeable.  The  same 
principles  will,  of  course,  apply  to  the  stage, 
to  the  bar,  to  the  lecture-room,  to  the  pul- 
pit J  but  everywhere  it  is  the  cause  that  must 
be  studied,  not  the  effect — the  voice,  and  the 
voice  only,  is  the  cause. 

Perhaps  the  first  error  to  be  destroyed  is 
that  of  the  naturalness  of  public  speech. 
It  is  natural  to  man  to  express  his  thoughts  , 
by  speech,  and  to  exchange  them  with  one 
or  more  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  it  is  not 
natural  that  a  man  should  hold  forth  to  a 
crowd,  that  is  a  product  of  civilization ; 
therefore,  that  has  to  do  with  art,  and  re- 
quires study  and  proper  training  of  the  or- 
gan brought  into  play.  Now,  the  voice,  in 
speaking,  as  in  singing,  is,  as  it  were,  double ; 
it  has  with  it  its  own  "  circle  of  resonance," 
as  it  is  technically  termed.  Within  that  cir- 
cle it  may  be  developed  to  an  all  but  incred- 
ible extent  j  out  of  it  no  human  power  can 
enable  it  to  proceed  one  inch.  Yet  this  is 
the  unnatural  and  impossible  process  to 
which  the  human  voice  is  mostly  condemned 
now-a-days,  when  any  trouble  whatever  is 
taken  with  it. 

Abroad,  these  studies  are  being  here  and 
there  revived,  and  in  Belgium  and  France 
and  Milan,  there  are  men  learned  in  that 
art  of  "  training  the  voice  "  which  was  in 
such  high  honor  formerly.  With  a  pupil  of 
average  intelligence,  and  one  who  gives  his 
attention  to  what  he  is  about,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  long  or  tiresome  undertaking  to 
bring  a  voice  under  perfect  control.  Two 
things  are  necessary :  to  find  the  pitch,  or 
natural  sonorousness  of  the  voice ;  and  to 
educate  the  pupil's  ear  so  that  he  shall  rec- 
ognize it.  That  achieved,  the  rest  is  an  af- 
fair of  practice.  The  voice  finds  itself  so 
well  at  ease  there  where  Nature  meant  it 
to  be,  that,  after  a  short  time,  the  slightest 
jolt  out  of  its  own  groove  is  as  painful  to 
itself  and  to  its  possessor  as  to  the  lis- 
teners. 

As  to  "  elocution,"  we  by  no  means  dis- 
dain it  J  but  it  comes  later,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  formed  by  which  their  true  meaning 
can  be  awarded  to  words.  Till  the  instru- 
ment is  there,  all  the  teachers  of  elocution 
in  the  world  are  of  no  use.  They  and  their 
pupils  may  feel  what  is  required,  but  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  achieve  it ;  for  that  whereby 
it  is  achieved  (and  achieved  at  once  and  with 
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ease)  falls  them  altogether.  It  is  as  ab-' 
surd  to  tell  a  man  with  an  untaught  voice 
to  read  a  sermon,  or  speak  a  speech  impres- 
sively, as  it  would  be  to  tell  one  who  had 
never  touched  a  pencil  to  copy  the  "  Trans- 
figuration ;  "  neither  possess  the  means  of 
reproducing  that  which  is  within  them  or 
which  they  see.  But  "  elocution  "  will  not 
do  J   it  is  the  guidance  of  the  voice  that 
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must  be  learnt,  the  rest  is  a  mere   conse- 
quence. 

We  shall  be  delighted  if  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  should 
find  imitators,  and  if  it  should  arouse  the 
public  to  a  deeper  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  now  most  neglected  branches 
of  education. 


THE   ADOPTED  BIEDS. 
BY  REV.   JOHN  TODD,  D.D. 

"  Switch,  switch,"  went  the  scythes,  as  the 
men,  early  in  the  morning,  were  mowing  the  tall 
grass.  Round  the  field  they  went,  not  minding 
the  grasshoppers  that  leaped  in  terror,  or  the 
meadow-raice  that  scampered  in  the  thickest 
grass.  By  and  by  the  owner  of  the  field  came 
to  them,  when  one  of  the  men  pointed  to  a  little 
stick  which  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  said 
with  a  laugh,  "  We  cut  all  before  us." 

"  No  harm,  I  hope." 

"  Nothing  of  consequence.    But  see  ! " 

The  gentleman  went  to  the  stick,  and  there 
found  a  poor  meadow-lark,  with  her  head  cut  oflf 
by  the  scythe !  She  was  on  her  nest  keeping 
her  little  young  birds  warm,  and  thus  the  scythe 
took  her  life.    Faithful  mother  ! 

The  gentleman  took  up  the  nest,  containing 
four  very  small  featherless  birds.  What  to  do 
with  them  he  knew  not.  So  he  carried  them 
home,  and  on  his  way  recollected  that  near  his 
house  was  a  faithful  old  robin,  which  had  made 
her  nest  in  the  cherry  tree,  and  also  that  she  had 
just  begun  to  set. 

On  reaching  the  tree,  there  the  robin  was,  to 
be  sure,  and  he  well  knew  that  she  must  have 
her  own  way.  So  he  watched  her.  In  a  few 
hours  she  flew  off  to  get  her  food.  The  moment 
she  was  out  of  sight,  the  gentleman  climbed  up 
and  took  out  the  four  little  blue  robin  eggs  and 

Eut  the  four  little  larks  in  their  place.  Again 
e  took  his  place  to  watch. 
In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Robin  came  flying  back 
to  her  nest.  She  went  straight  to  it,  and  was 
just  going  to  hop  into  it,  when  she  looked  in. 
She  raised  her  wings  and  stood  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. A  few  moments  ago  she  had  left  eggs, 
and  now  they  were  birds !  She  stood  and 
looked,  turning  her  head  one  way  and  then  the 
other,  and  seeming  to  scan  them  very  closely. 
After  her  amazement  had  gone  past  she  flew  off, 
and  in  a  few  moments  came  back  with  the  male 
robin.  Then  they  both  poised  themselves,  one 
on  each  sid^  of  the  nest,  and  looked  in,  most 
earnestly,  with  raised  wings.  Sure  enough,  it 
was  even  so  !  They  were  birds,  and  not  eggs  ! 
Then  they  began  to  chatter,  as  if  talking  the 
matter  over,  and  explaining  the  state  of  things. 
How  they  looked  and  peered  in,  and  talked ! 
After  awhile  they  flew  oflF  in  great  haste.  The 
gentleman  feared  it  was  now  all  over  with  the 


little  orphans.  But  no  !  In  a  very  few  minutes 
they  both  returned,  each  bringing  a  worm,  with 
which  they  began  to  feed  them  !  They  had 
adopted  them,  and  from  that  hour  they  took 
care  of  them  and  raised  them. 

Does  God  take  care  of  birds  ?  Yes .  And  he 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  his  people  and  their 
little  orphan  children,  as  birds  take  care  of  their 
young. — S.  S.  Times. 


M.  DB  Lamartine  had  been  reported  dead, 
and  addresses  the  following  bitter  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Constitutionnel : — 

"  It  is  of  little  matter  to  the  world  whether  I 
live  or  whether  I  die,  but  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  my  creditors.  I  live  only  for  them. 
I  request  you,  therefore,  to  assure  everybody 
that  I  am  tolerably  well,  and  always  enjoy  good 
health,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Presse,  who  tells  me  that  I  have 
lived  too  long.  I  am  of  his  opinion,  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  These  are  things  which  are 
said  sometimes  to  oneself,  but  which  well-bred 
men,  as  Voltaire  says,  avoid  saying  to  one'a 
face  through  politeness  in  a  democracy  however 
little  puerile  or  honorable.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  protest,  and  even  dead  shall  protest, 
against  my  death.  Life  is  a  duty  of  honor  for 
me ;  it  is  a  resolution  on  my  part.     .     .     . 

"  I  have  undertaken,  and  I  am  pursuing  for 
others  more  than  for  myself,  a  great  operation, 
very  dear,  very  long,  and  very  painful,  in  order 
to  depart  honorably  from  this  amiable  life  ;  it  is 
the  complete  edition  of  my  works,  in  forty  vol- 
umes, published  by  subscription.  The  success 
of  this  undertaking  is  the  security  and  the  bread 
of  those  to  whom  my  property  might  not  be 
sufficient.  Persons  who  might  be  tempted  to 
subscribe  on  the  faith  of  my  longevity  will  say 
to  themselves,  on  reading  that  I  have  caused 
uneasiness  to  my  friends,  *  Let  us  not  subscribe ; 
let  us  not  follow  the  impulse  of  our  generous 
hearts,  for  the  author  will  not  have  time  to  com- 
plete his  work ;  he  is,  it  is  said,  going  to  die. 
What  use  is  there  to  subscribe  for  a  dead  or  for 
a  dying  man  ?  '  You  perceive  that  my  good 
health  is  a  pledge.    Take  care  of  it  for  me." 

M.  de  Lamartine  is  renewing  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  self-sacrifice,  but  the  novelist  did  not 
taUk  quite  so  much. 
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HANS  CSflKISTIAN  ANDERSEN's  VISIT  TO  ITALY, 
MAY,    1861. 

BY  MKS.    ELIZABETH     BARRETT     BROWITINO. 

We  have  a  sad  pleasure  in  giving  to  our 
readers  the  last  poem  of  our  late  special  contrib- 
utor, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  written 
shortly  before  her  death.  It  came  to  us  by  the 
recent  English  steamer,  inclosed  in  a  note  from 
her  husband,  who  is  now  in  London  superin- 
''  tending  the  issue  of  a  new  and  complete  edition 
of  her  poetical  works.  It  will  be  seen  that  her 
last  word  in  literature  is  a  tender  memorial  of 
friendship  for  one  of  her  true  friends. — Eds. 
Independent. 

I. 

"  Now  give  us  lands  where  the  olives  grow," 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South, 
*'  Where  the  sun  with  a  golden  mouth  can  blow 
Blue  bubbles  of  grapes  down  a  vineyard-row  !  " 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South. 

"  Now  give  us  men  from  the  sunless  plain," 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  By  need  of  work  in  the  snow  and  the  rain 
Made  strong  and  brave  by  familiar  pain ! " 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North. 

II. 

"  Give  Incider  hills  and  intenser  seas," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South, 
"  Since  ever  by  symbols  and  bright  degrees 
Art,  childlike,  climbs  to  the  dear  Lord's  knees," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South. 

"  Give  strenuous  souls  for  belief  and  prayer," 

Said  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  That  stand  in  the  dark  on  the  lowest  stair. 
While  affirming  of  God,  *  He  is  certainly  there,* " 

Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

III. 

*'Yet  oh,   for  the  skies  that  are  softer  and 

higher ! " 
Sighed  the  North  to  the  South, 
"  — ^For  the  flowers  that  blaze,  and  the  trees  that 

aspire. 
And  the  insects  made  of  a  song  or  a  fire ! " 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South. 

"  And  oh,  for  a  seer,  to  discern  the  same! " 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  — ^For  a  poet's  tongue  of  baptismal  flame. 
To  call  the  tree  and  the  flower  by  its  name  1 " 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North. 

IV. 

The  North  sent  therefore  a  man  of  men 

As  a  grace  to  the  South, — 
And  thus  to  Rome,  came  Andersen ; 
**  — Alas,  but  must  you  take  him  again  ?  " 

Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

Written  at  the  end  of  May,  1861. 


THE   FRENCH  PRINCES. 

BT  AW  AMERICAN    DEMOCRAT. 
I. 

We're  disposed  to  make  a  row, 
As  it  seems  to  me,  just  now. 
About  the  Count  de  Paris  and  his  brother,  Duke 
de  Chart-res ; 
But  I  cannot  understand 
Their  importance  in  the  land. 
As  they're  neither  prestidigitators,  heroes,  saints, 
nor  martyrs. 

II. 

So  far  as  fighting  goes, 
I  certainly  suppose  ,^ 

That  though  they're  brave  and  cool  enough  we 
still  could  do  without  them. 
And  that  Yankee  boys  as  well 
Can  stand  up  to  shot  and  shell. 
So  why,  pray  let  me  ask,  make  such  a  mighty 
fuss  about  them  ? 

III. 

They  are  two  young  men,  you  see. 

Very  much  like  you  or  me, 
Li  the  eye  of  God,  no  better  and  no  worse,  (I 
beg  their  pardon !) 

And  like  us,  descended  are 

From  the  ancient  primal  pair 
Who  followed  agriculture  in  the  ancient  primal 

garden. 

IV. 

They  are  sensible  and  sound. 

So  they  took  the  Union  ground. 
Like  every  decent  foreigner  byCotton  unaffected; 

And  that  boys  of  sense  and  pride 

Should  join  the  Rebel  side. 
Would  certainly  be  vastly  more  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

V. 

But  the  big-wigs  'tother  side 
Keep  their  two  eyes  open  wide. 
And  nod  and  wink  and  hint  that  some  signifi* 
cance  is  hidden. 
In  the  fact  that  Royalty 
Likes  a  military  spree ; 
And  it  puzzles  them  as  once  the  Boston  mummy 
puzzled  Gliddon. 


VI. 

"  The  Orleans  House,"  say  they, 
"  Hopes  to  rise  again,  one  dag. 
And  wants  the  friendship  of  the  States,  to  make  its 
future  palmy  y* 
So  the  big-wigs  make  a  fuss, 
While  the  truth  is  simply  thus  : 
That  these  young  men  are  clever  and  will  orna- 
ment our  Army. 

—  Vanity  Fair. 
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THE    WATCHERS. —  THE    COUNTERSIGN. 


THE    WATCHERS. 

BY  JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 

Beside  a  stricken  field  I  stood  ; 
On  the  torn  turf,  on  grass  and  wood 
Hung  heavily  the  dew  of  blood. 

Still  in  their  fresh  mounds  lay  the  slain, 
But  all  the  air  was  quick  with  pain 
And  gusty  sighs  and  tearful  rain. 

Two  angels,  each  with  drooping  head 
And  folded  wings  and  noiseless  tread, 
Watched  by  that  valley  of  the  dead. 

The  one,  with  forehead  saintly  bland 
And  lips  of  blessing,  not  command, 
Leaned,  weeping,  on  her  olive  wand. 

The  other's  brows  were  scarred  and  knit, 
His  restless  eyes  were  watchfires  lit. 
His  hands  for  battle-gauntlets  fit. 

"  How  long !  " — I  knew  the  voice  of  Peace — 
"  Is  there  no  respite  ? — no  release  ? — 
When  shall  the  hopeless  quarrel  cease  ? 

*'  O  Lord,  how  long  ! — One  human  soul 
Is  more  than  any  parchment  scroll 
Or  any  flag  the  winds  unroll. 

*'  What  price  was  Ellsworth's,  young  and  brave  1 
How  weigh  the  gift  that  Lyon  gave  ? 
Or  count  the  cost  of  Winthrop's  grave  1 

*'  O  brother  !  if  thine  eye  can  see. 
Tell  how  and  when  the  end  shall  be, 
What  hope  remains  for  thee  or  me  1 " 

Then  Freedom  sternly  said :  "  I  shun 
No  strife  nor  pang  beneath  the  sun 
When  human  rights  are  staked  and  won. 

"  I  knelt  with  Ziska's  hunted  flock, 
I  watched  in  Toussaint's  cell  of  rock, 
I  walked  with  Sidney  to  the  block. 

"  The  moor  of  Marston  felt  my  tread. 
Through  Jersey  snows  the  march  I  led. 
My  voice  Magenta's  charges  sped. 

"But  now,  through  weary  day  and  night, 
I  watch  a  vague  and  aimless  fight 
For  leave  to  strike  one  blow  aright. 

"  On  either  side  my  foe  they  own  : 

One  guards  through  love  his  ghastly  throne, 

And  one  through  fear  to  reverence  grown. 

"  Why  wait  we  longer,  mocked,  betrayed 

By  open  foes  or  those  afraid 

To  speed  thy  coming  through  my  aid  1 

*'  Why  watch  to  see  who  win  or  fall  ? — 
I  shake  the  dust  against  them  all ; 
I  leave  them  to  their  senseless  brawl." 

"  Nay,"  Peace  implored  :  "  yet  longe*  wait ; 
The  doom  is  near,  the  stake  is  great ; 
God  knoweth  if  it  be  too  late. 

"  Still  wait  and  watch ;  the  way  prepare 
Where  I  v>ith  folded  wings  of  prayer 
May  follow,  weaponless  and  bare." 


"  Too  late !  "  the  stern,  sad  voice  replied, 
"  Too  late  !  "  its  mournful  echo  sighed. 
In  low  lament  the  answer  died. 

A  rustling  as  of  wings  in  flight, 

An  upward  gleam  of  lessening  white, 

So  passed  the  vision,  sound  and  sight. 

But  round  me,  like  a  silver  bell. 
Rung  down  the  listening  sky  to  tell 
Of  holy  help,  a  sweet  voice  fell. 

"  Still  hope  and  trust,'*  it  sang  ;  "  the  rod 
Must  fall,  the  wine-press  must  be  trod, 
But  all  is  possible  with  God !  " 

— Independent. 


THE   COUNTERSIGN. 

BY    FRANK    G.   WILLIAMS, 

OJ"  Company  G;  StuarVs  Engineer  Regiment. 

Alas  !  the  weary  hours  pass  slow. 

The  night  is  very  dark  and  still. 
And  in  the  marshes  far  below, 

I  hear  the  bearded  whip-poor-will ; 
I  scarce  can  see  a  yard  ahead. 

My  ears  arc  strained  to  catch  each  sound — 
I  hear  the  leaves  about  me  shed, 

And  the  springs  bubbling  through  the  ground. 

Along  the  beaten  path  I  pace. 

Where  white  rags  mark  my  sentry's  track  j  * 
In  formless  shrubs  I  seem  to  trace 

The  foeman's  form,  with  bending  back  ; 
I  think  I  see  him  crouching  low — 

I  stop  and  list — I  stoop  and  peer. 
Until  the  neighboring  hillocks  grow 

To  groups  of  soldiers  far  and  near. 

With  ready  piece  I  wait  and  watch. 

Until  my  eyes  familiar  grown. 
Detect  each  harmless  earthern  notch. 

And  turn  guerillas  into  stone  : 
And  then  amid  the  lonely  gloom, 

Beneath  the  tall  old  chestnut  trees. 
My  silent  marches  I  resume. 

And  think  of  other  times  than  these. 

"  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ? "  my  challenge  cry. 

It  rings  along  the  watchful  line ; 
"  Relief!  "  I  hear  a  voice  reply — 

"Advance,  and  give  the  countersign;" 
With  bayonet  at  the  charge  I  wait — 

The  corporal  gives  the  mystic  word ; 
With  arms  aport  I  charge  my  mate. 

Then  onward  pass,  and  all  is  well. 

But  in  the  tent  that  night,  awake, 

I  ask,  if  in  the  fray  I  fall, 
Can  I  the  mystic  answer  make 

When  the  angelic  sentries  call  ? 
And  pray  that  Heaven  may  so  ordain. 

Where'er  I  go,  what  fate  be  mine. 
Whether  in  pleasure  or  in  pain, 

I  still  may  have  the  Countersign. 

— Philad.  Press. 

*  White  rags  are  frequently  scattered  along  the 
sentinel's  post,  of  a  dark  night,  to  mark  his  beat. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Memoir,  Letters,  and  Remains  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Translatedfrom  the  French  hy 
the  Translator  of  Napoleon^s  Correspond- 
ence with  King  Joseph.    London.    1861. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-9,  there  were  re- 
siding in  one  salubrious  spot  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  three  remarkable 
representatives  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe.  There  was  Lord 
Brougham,  the  chief  citizen  and  host  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  Cannes,  and  the  two  vis- 
itors seeking  for  renewed  health  under  that 
genial  sky  were  Baron  de  Bunsen  and 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Of  these,  our  coun- 
tryman alone  retains  his  vitality  of  thought 
and  action  in  a  wonderful  old  age.  Ere 
many  months  had  gone  by,  the  abundant 
heart  and  unsatiated  spirit  of  the  German 
scholar  and  diplomatist  whom  he  knew  so 
w^ell,  and,  amid  many  differences,  so  justly 
esteemed,  had  ceased  to  beat  and  to  aspire. 
A  few  weeks  of  struggle  and  of  suffering 
were  sufficient  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained 
of  the  physical  energies  of  the  French  phi- 
losopher and  statesman,  who,  of  all  his  nota- 
ble contemporaries,  perhaps  best  deserves 
the  interest  and  admiration  of  Englishmen. 
It  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  character  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  that  we  would  mainly  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  deriving  from  the 
work  of  M.  de  Beaumont  and  other  accessi- 
ble materials  whatever  may  seem  conducive 
to  this  object. 

A  word  as  to  M.  de  Beaumont's  original 
work  :  it  consists  of  a  short  memoir,  of  three 
fragments  of  travels,  of  two  chapters  of  the 
unfinished  second  volume  of  the  "Ancien 
Regime  et  la  Revolution,"  and  of  selected 
letters.  To  these  the  translator  has  added 
Mr.  John  Mills'  accurate  version  of  a  remark- 
able article  in  the  London  and  Westminster 
Review  on  "  France  before  the  Revolution," 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  later  edifice — many  letters  and  parts  of 
letters  omitted  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  either 
as  uninteresting  to  French  readers  in  their 
references  to  English  politics  or  as  touching 
too  immediately  on  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  France— and  several  reports  of  con- 
versations between  M.  de  Tocqueville  and 
Mr.  Senior.  It  is  now  no  secret  that  the  ex- 
Master  in  Chancery  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  many  opportunities  he  has  had  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  French  statesmen 


and  men  of  1  etters,  to  record  the  most  inter- 
esting and  definite  portions  of  what  has  fallen 
from  them  in  the  social  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  this  there  has 
been  no  breach  of  confidence,  for  the  dia- 
logues have  in  most  cases  been  submitted  to 
the  criticisms  and  corrections  of  the  inter- 
locutors, who  have  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  an  occasion  through  which  they  might  of- 
fer to  the  world,  in  a  form  of  autobiography, 
the  frank  vindication  of  past  events,  and  an 
open  expression,  otherwise  denied  to  them, 
of  present  opinions.  Such  a  facility  of  com- 
munication is  no  doubt  peculiar  to  a  nation 
which  loves,  and  knows  how  to  talk,  and  Mr. 
Senior  might  wait  long  before  an  English 
minister,  even  in  obscurity  or  disgrace, 
would  thus  reveal  himself  to  his  best-trusted 
companion;  but  the  documents  themselves 
are  none  the  less  valuable,  and  when  varied, 
as  are  the  conversations  before  us,  with  much 
wisdom  and  pleasantry  on  social  and  histori- 
cal topics,  they  afford  an  illustration  of  char- 
acter hardly  equalled  in  importance  by  the 
most  familiar  correspondence.  The  trans- 
lation itself,  at  once  faithful  and  free,  is  the 
last  act  of  a  long  friendsliip,  and  betokens  a 
true  womanly  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the 
writer,  which  no  mere  scholarship  could  sup- 
ply, but  which  this  book  especially  demands, 
for  it  is  the  story  not  of  a  Life,  but  of  a 
Mind. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  entire  disproportion 
between  the  circumstances  of  this  existence 
and  the  void  occasioned  by  its  loss.  Of  gen- 
tle but  not  illustrious  birth,  of  independent 
but  moderate  means,  a  traveller  in  countries 
already  well  known,  the  author  of  one  com- 
pleted work  and  one  other  commenced,  an 
interesting  but  not  effective  speaker  during 
some  years  of  indefinile  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition to  a  government  which  he  generally 
approved,  and  a  minister  for  some  months 
of  a  Republic  that  he  neither  assisted  nor  de- 
sired to  establish,  M.  de  Tocqueville  passes 
away  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  the  event 
is  regarded  not  only  as  a  national  disaster, 
but  as  a  calamity  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
mankind.  His  name  is  held  up  to  reverence 
and  his  character  to  admiration,  not  only  by 
the  friends  whom  his  personal  fascination 
and  delightful  qualities  had  won  and  retained, 
or  by  the  small  band  of  comrades  who  had 
shared  his  doctrines  and  his  fortunes,  but  by 
.  statesmen,  whose   principles  he  had  con- 
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demned,  by  pHlosophers,  whose  authority 
he  had  disputed,  and  by  priests,  in  whose  re- 
ligion he  but  coldly  acquiesced. 

We  believe  the  main  cause  of  this  result 
is  to  be  found  in  the  singular  unity  of  pur- 
pose which  pervaded  his  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  being.  If  a  clear  and  lofty  the- 
ory of  life,  to  which  a  man  can  adapt  his 
duties  and  his  actions,  is  a  comfort  and  a 
strength  to  any  one  in  his  march  through  the 
world,  it  is  no  less  desirable  for  a  thinker  to 
possess  an  object  of  mental  contemplation, 
around  which  new  experiences  and  fresh  in- 
ferences can  continually  cluster,  which  will 
grow  with  his  knowledge  and  expand  with 
his  observation,  and  which,  without  disturb- 
ing his  judgment,  may  fill  him  with  the  pow- 
ers of  a  prophet  and  the  ardor  of  an  apostle. 
Such  was  to  M.  de  Tocqueville  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  facts  and  influences  of  Democracy 
in  the  present  and  future  generations  of  civ- 
ilized Man,  and  the  efiect  of  this  permanent 
study,  discreetly  used  and  sanely  regulated, 
stood  out  in  strange  contrast  to  the  difiuse 
fancies  and  distracted  notions  of  the  political 
sciolists  of  our  age.  France  had  abounded 
in  men  who  had  been  mastered  by  ideas,  but 
the  spectacle  was  new  of  a  mind  replete  with 
a  great  thought  yet  entirely  free  from  any 
concomitant  delusion, — at  once  passionately 
absorbed  and  absolutely  judicial, — without 
prejudice  either  on  one  side  from  partiality 
or  on  another  from  fear  of  its  imputation, — 
laboring  for  the  strictest  evidence  of  truths 
instinctively  apprehended,  and  seeking  for 
every  corroboration  of  certainties  already 
known. 

The  phenomenon  was  all  the  more  sur- 
prising, because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
early  life  and  associations  of  De  Tocqueville 
by  which  this  strong  impression  could  natu- 
rally have  been  induced.  Although  his  youth 
had  not,  like  that  of  M.  Guizot,  been  im- 
pressed with  the  terrors  of  flight  in  the  light 
of  burning  chateaux,  still  it  was  passed 
amidst  the  near  remembrances  of  the  atroci- 
ties and  passions  of  the  Revolution.  He 
well  knew  how,  six  months  after  the  union 
of  his  own  house  with  that  of  the  Lamoig- 
nons,  his  parents  had  been  cast  into  the 
Conciergerie,  and  had  only  escaped  death  by 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  His  childhood  had 
listened  to  the  anecdotes  of  his  grandsire, 
M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  veteran  of  liberty, 
who  died  in   defence  of  the  sovereign  who 
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had  banished  him  from  his  presence,  and 
whose  scafibld,  including  three  generations 
of  victims,  touched  the  hardened  conscience 
of  a  sanguinary  mob,  so  that  no  more  execu- 
tions could  be  ventured  upon  in  that  place. 
Such  reflections  were  assuredly  not  favor- 
able to  an  appreciation  of  freedom  or  to  the 
perception  of  political  truth  ;  but  even  these 
tragic  phantoms  were  less  hostile  to  the  de- 
velopment of  liberal  ideas  than  the  condition 
into  which  good  society  in  France  had  fallen 
after  the  violent  tension  and  anxiety  of  re- 
cent years.  Hopeless  of  escape  from  evil 
government,  men  only  tried  to  put  it  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  pleasure,  so 
long  foregone,  became  the  sole  occupation  of 
existence.  Seria  ludo  was  the  motto  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best :  among  the  most  re- 
fined of  the  upper  classes  the  art  of  conver- 
sation was  the  main  criterion  of  superiority  j 
and  the  highest  faculties  found  their  exer- 
cise in  private  theatricals,  family  mystifica- 
tions, and  every  kind  of  elaborate  amuse- 
ment. Then  the  tact  and  beauty  of  Madame 
R^camier  sufficed  to  rule  over  Parisian  life ; 
then  no  one  asked  for  poetry  deeper  than 
Delille's,  or  for  piety  more  earnest  than  that 
of  Chateaubriand.  In  this  atmosphere,  and 
with  no  graver  education,  grew  up  young 
Clerel  de  Tocqueville.  He  was  free  from 
care  as  to  his  future  destination,  for  his  fa- 
ther had  purchased  him  a  magistracy,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  profession,  in  which 
his  natural  acuteness,  and  still  more  his  ju- 
dicial turn  of  mind,  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  elevate  him  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  bench,  with  no  exclusive  sac- 
rifice of  his  tastes  or  time.  If  he  desired  to 
attain  greater  wealth  or  higher  social  posi- 
tion, few  alliances  would  be  inaccessible  to  a 
descendant  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  endowed 
with  rare  natural  graces  and  the  most  amia- 
ble temper.  His  days  might  glide  by  in  the 
domestic  enjoyments  that  so  well  suited  his 
afiectionate  and  unselfish  disposition,  and  in 
the  performence  of  interesting  duties  which 
he  would  discharge  with  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion under  a  form  of  procedure  where  much 
more  depends  upon  the  good  sense  and  equi- 
table disposition  of  the  judge  than  on  tech- 
nical knowledge  or  the  formalities  of  law. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  :  while  yet  a  boy 
he  said  to  M.  de  Beaumont,  his  friend  through 
life,  and  now  his  biographer,  "  II  n'y  a  a  dire : 
c'est  rhomme  politique  qu'il  faut  faire  en 
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nous,"  and  what  he  meant  hy  this  is  exhib- 
ited by  his  whole  existence.  By  the  disso- 
lution of  the  empire,  other  politics  than  ad- 
ministration or  intrigue  had  become  possible 
in  France  ;  and  the  experience  of  some  years 
of  profound  peace  had  shown  that  constitu- 
tional institutions  were  capable  of  generat- 
ing the  practice  and  habits  of  liberty  among 
a  people  who  had  lost  even  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess it.  The  organization  which  had  brought 
order  out  of  the  social  chaos  of  the  Consulate, 
and  which  Napoleon  had  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted  to  raise  himself  and  level 
all  about  him,  had  produced  a  nation  inca- 
pable of  acting  or  thinking,  or  even  wishing 
for  themselves  ;  and  yet,  by  the  time  when 
Tocqjieville  rose  to  manhood,  France  was 
fully  engaged  in  the  problem  of  free  gov- 
ernment,— earnestly  interested  in  the  play 
of  the  new  machine,  —  duly  suspicious  of 
monarchical  or  of  democratic  encroachment, 
— conscious  that  on  the  issue  of  this  experi- 
ment depended  the  question  whether  the  fu- 
ture of  the  French  people  was  to  be  a  secure 
and  wholesome  progress  to  the  highest  civ- 
ilization or  a  series  of  incoherent  efforts  and 
reactions,  of  panics  and  submissions,  of  ex- 
travagant hopes  and  ignoble  despairs.  If 
these  days  had  not  all  the  exciting  ideals  and 
enchanting  delusions  of  those  of  1789,  of 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  used  to  speak  as  the 
only  ones  he  had  ever  known  worth  living, 
at  any  rate,  they  afforded  ample  materials  for 
the  observation  of  a  young  and  fervid  mind. 
In  De  Tocqueville  the  fabric  rose  with  the 
incidents  of  every  hour,  with  the  last  speech, 
the  new  book,  the  newspaper  article,  the  li- 
bel, the  prosecution,  the  verdict,  the  changes 
of  ministers,  the  menaces  of  angry  author- 
ity, and  the  counter-threats  of  popular  re- 
sistance. Besides  these  a  certain  instinct 
directed  his  reflective  powers  to  the  old  en- 
emy, and  in  one  sense  the  conqueror,  of  his 
country,  with  feelings  of  more  interest  than 
perhaps  he  liked  to  own.  If  the  government 
of  France  was  to  rest  on  representative  prin- 
ciples, where  could  she  look  for  example,  for 
warning,  for  contrast,  for  comparison,  for  il- 
lustration, but  to  England  ?  Thus  the  very 
first  letter  in  this  correspondence,  written  at 
nineteen,  contains  a  project  for  an  adventure 
to  spend  **  incognito  "  two  days  in  London, 
"  to  see  those  rascally  English,  who,  we  are 
told,  are  so  strong  and  flourishing ;  "  just  as, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  he  tells  the  same  i 


friend  that  he  finds  an  attraction  even  in 
the  history  of  Smollett,  "  the  poorest  writer 
the  world  has  produced,"  and  derives  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  from  the  reflection  "how 
many  great  deeds  were  compatible  with  so 
much  individual  meanness  and  so  much  pub- 
lic vice."  And  thus,  too,  on  to  the  latest  work 
and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  there 
ever  seemed  to  stand  before  his  imagination 
two  great  moral  figures  sufficient  to  occupy 
his  entire  being,  ever  correlative,  continu- 
ally intermingled :  the  one,  France,  her  rev- 
olution and  its  consequences;  the  other, 
England,  her  constitutional  liberty  and  its 
gigantic  democratic  development  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  worth  of  this  direction  given  to  his 
early  mind  can  hardly  be  overrated.  That 
with  his  ardor  for  the  happiness  of  humanity, 
and  his  devotion  to  social  problems,  he 
should  have  abstained  from  all  that  range 
of  speculation  which  has  been  the  sole  sus- 
tenance of  German  thought  in  its  long  po- 
litical famine,  and  with  which  French  ideal- 
ists in  all  critical  times  have  filled  them- 
selves to  bursting,  is  certainly  remarkable. 

But  there  was  an  ethical  basis  which  un- 
derlay the  whole  of  his  political  system, 
and  which  as  an  expositor  of  past  and  pres- 
ent history,  he  constantly  asserted,  and  in 
his  own  practice  of  statesmanship,  with  one 
exception,  unswervingly  maintained.  This 
principle  may  be  defined  as  the  application, 
in  its  fullest  sense,  of  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Will  to  the  communities  of  mankind.  Lib- 
erty, with  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
seemed  to  him  the  necessity  of  all  civil  so- 
ciety worth  the  name,  apart  from  and  above 
all  consequences,  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
evil.  A  man  or  a  nation  may  indeed  live 
without  freedom,  the  slave  may  be  happier 
than  the  citizen,  and  the  patriarchal  rule 
more  beneficent  than  the  capricious  democ- 
racy J  but  such  he  did  not  conceive  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  the  creatures  whom  God 
has  placed  on  the  earth,  endowed  with  con- 
science and  with  reason.  Laws,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  that  conscience,  and  Order,  as 
the  result  of  that  reason,  must  be  the  high- 
est objects  of  human  study  and  mortal  at- 
tainment; but,  if  either  the  one  or  the  other 
depend  solely  on  external  authority,  they 
can  hardly  occupy  the  attention  or  claim  the 
interest  of  a  true  politician.  Just  as  the 
value  of  education  consists  in  the  thing 
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learnt,  in  the  powers  developed,  in  the 
knowledge  assimilated,  in  the  man  made,  so 
he  considered  the  art  of  government  to  con- 
sist in  enabling  society  to  understand  itself, 
to  submit  to  its  own  obligations,  to  regulate 
its  own  affairs,  and  to  work  out  its  own  des- 
tiny. Only  on  these  conditions  did  De  Toc- 
queville  accept  either  political  science  or  po- 
litical action.  Of  the  sentiment  of  freedom 
he  would  attempt  no  analysis  to  those  who 
had  it  not ;  in  his  own  proud  words,  "  It  en- 
ters into  the  large  hearts  God  has  prepared 
to  receive  it ;  it  fills  them,  it  enraptures 
them  ;  but  to  the  meaner  minds,  which  have 
never  felt  it,  it  is  past  finding  out."  Thus 
it  would  have  been  distasteful  to  him  to  ex- 
ercise power  for  its  own  sake,  and  little  sat- 
isfaction to  play  the  part  of  Providence  even 
to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-men  ;  but  he 
was  ambitious  to  assist,  eager  to  co-operate, 
and  ready  at  any  personal  sacrifice  to  en- 
courage others  to  produce  the  greatest  pos* 
sible  good  for  themselves.  Thus,  while  it 
"was  his  work  and  delight  to  trace  the  won- 
drous scheme  by  which  the  free  agency  of 
man  was  made  the  instrument  of  his  eleva- 
tion, he  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
cramping  the  moral  or  physical  phenomena 
that  rose  before  his  observation  within  his 
own  theory,  or  of  submitting  them  to  his 
own  notions,  than  he  would  have  subjected 
the  popular  will  to  the  schemes  and  machi- 
nations of  a  despot. 

Each  History  assumed  for  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  Biography,  and  his  interest  in  it 
was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
individuality  and  the  variety  of  faculty  it 
displayed.  The  mere  adventures  of  a  nation, 
however  exciting  or  surprising,  were  to  him 
but  as  the  reading  of  a  child,  compared  with 
the  absorbing  study  of  the  exhibition  of 
passions  and  of  the  operations  of  intellect. 
He  had  an  indulgence,  almost  a  respect,  for 
passions  which  he  himself  never  felt ;  lov- 
ing, as  he  said,  "  those  that  are  good,  and 
not  quite  sure  that  he  hated  the  bad,"  for 
they  showed  a  strength  which  irresistibly 
attracted  him  amid  the  doubt  and  languor 
of  modern  times.  He  was  ready  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  intellectual  processes, 
for  which  he  himself  had  no  inclination. 
Voltaire,  he  remarks,  might  call  metaphys- 
ics "  the  romance  of  the  mind  ;  "  but  he  felt 
that  they  penetrated,  by  means  of  religious 
doctrine  and  moral  speculation,  into  the  na- 


tional character,  and  both  originated  and 
decided  many  of  the  most  serious  move- 
ments in  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  classical  writers,  in  which 
his  education  had  been  imperfect,  but  in 
whose  records  of  ancient  civilization  he  took 
as  much  interest  as  if  he  had  been  a  critical 
scholar.  So,  too,  with  the  characteristic 
talents  and  forms  of  genius  in  other  men, 
which  he  delighted  to  examine  and  appreci- 
ate all  the  more  for  their  dissimilitude  to  his 
own :  of  which  there  could  not  be  a  stronger 
instance  than  in  his  desire  faithfully  to  delin- 
eate the  personality  of  Napoleon,  which  he 
maintained  that  M.  Thiers  had  entirely  mis- 
apprehended. 

By  this  theory  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  De  Tocquevilie  was  well 
insured  against  fanciful  or  dogmatic  conclu- 
sions as  to  modes  of  government  or  condi- 
tions of  society ;  but  it  demanded  the  sin- 
gular subtlety  of  his  mind  and  the  justice 
of  his  apprehensions  to  follow  out  as  he  has 
done  not  only  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
freedom  in  communities  reputed  the  most 
free,  but  also  the  presence  and  indirect  in- 
fluences of  personal  independence  in  states 
professedly  arbitrary  and  despotic.  But  he 
looked  for  the  springs  and  sources  of  poli- 
tics not  only  in  the  physical  phenomena  of 
different  countries,  not  only  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  material  interests  and  sensual 
comforts  of  peoples,  but  in  those  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  and  desire  which  we  com- 
prehend under  the  name  of  Manners.  Un- 
der such  an  analysis  the  old  definitions  of 
Governments  positively  disappear  j  the  par- 
ticles, so  to  say,  that  we  had  looked  upon  as 
the  most  antagonistic  are  found  together  in 
solution,  or  act  on  one  another  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  unexpected  results.  Thus  it 
is  shown  that  it  was  the  centralization  of  the 
old  monarchy  in  France  which  mainly  led  to 
its  destruction,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  weakness  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
proved  to  be  tending  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Thus  is  traced  the  growth  of  so- 
cial equality  in  France,  in  opposition  to 
every  law  and  every  institution ;  and  thus 
is  examined  the  problem  of  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  wealth  in  North  America 
gradually  separating  itself  from  the  trouble- 
some duties  of  public  life  and  leaving  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses,  without  temperate  and  foreseeing 
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leaders.  Thus  M.  de  Tocqueville,  amid  the 
anger  of  the  Assembly,  anticipated  the  rev- 
olution of  1848  as  about  to  burst  forth,  not 
from  any  love  of  license  or  popular  passion, 
but  from  the  worse  influence  of  false  ideas 
and  erroneous  political  economy.  And  thus, 
in  1849,  he  quitted  official  life  with  so  clear 
a  prognostication  of  the  coming  Empire, 
that  he  hardly  expected  a  coup  d/etat  as  the 
instrument  of  a  design  which  the  panic  of 
the  nation  at  itself  and  its  own  acts  had  al- 
ready made  secure. 

Regarding,  then,  the  sources  of  political 
action  as  so  deep  and  various,  De  Tocque- 
ville seems  to  have  acknowledged  the  ele- 
ment of  democracy  in  modern  societies  as 
the  inevitable  historical  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  mankind ;  and  when  M.  de 
Kergorlay  and  other  friends  were  ready  to 
admit  the  power  as  too  painfully  manifest, 
but  at  the  same  time  assumed  it  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  disease  to  be  checked  or  a 
danger  to  be  averted,  they  shocked  his 
moral  convictions  quite  as  much  as  his 
political  creed.  Had  the  lot  of  De  Tocque- 
ville been  cast  in  Austria  or  in  Russia,  he 
would  probably  have  been  content  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  the  sphere 
of  his  happiness  to  domestic  affections  and 
the  occupations  of  literature ;  and  while  he 
would  not  have  interfered  with  the  police, 
and  hardly  with  the  administration  of  affairs, 
he  would  never  have  been  a  conspirator  or  a 
disturber  of  society.  As  a  citizen  however  of 
a  state  calling  itself  free,  it  was  essentially  re- 
pulsive to  him  to  use  his  own  freedom  to  re- 
strain the  desires  of  other  men  any  further 
than  was  needed  to  ensure  the  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  all.  He  accepted  the  media3val  dis- 
tinction of  liberty  as  a  privilege,  but  it  was  as 
a  privilege  which  every  man  might,  and  in- 
deed ought,  to  win  and  to  enjoy.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  the  revolutionary  definition  of 
Liberty  as  a  universal  right,  but  it  was  that 
he  held  it  to  be,  as  he  eloquently  describes 
the  right  of  Life  itself,  not  an  object  either 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  but  a  serious  charge 
which  the  lowliest,  as  the  highest,  is  bound 
to  sustain  to  the  last  with  honor.  Besides 
this,  there  pervades  all  De  Tocqueville's 
writings  an  earnest  sense  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  by  a  superior  Will  di- 
recting the  inclinations  of  mankind.  The 
same  mental  temper  which  made  all  despot- 
ism odious  to  him  rendered  him  distrustful 
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of  any  treatment  of  history  which  professed 
to  be  purely  scientific.  With  as  absolute  an 
assertion  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  moral 
agencies  that  do  not  spring  from  or  corre- 
spond with  the  laws  of  human  nature  as  Mr. 
Buckle  himself  could  pronounce,  he  contin- 
ually comments  on  the  inability  of  our  rea- 
son, at  the  best,  to  do  more  than  register 
the  great  phenomena  as  they  unfold  them- 
selves, and  the  imperfection  of  the  most 
acute  deduction  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
perience of  one  life  of  ordinary  duration. 
He  forcibly  represents  this  feeling  in  a  late 
letter,  where  he  adverts  to  the  clearness  with 
which  we  now  perceive  that  the  French  Rev- 
olution grew  out  of  the  evils  and  discrep- 
ancies of  the  old  regime,  the  Empire  out  of 
the  excesses  and  follies  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Restoration  out  of  the  violences  of  the 
Empire,  the  Revolution  of  1830  out  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  Restoration,  the  Re- 
public out  of  the  defects  of  the  representa- 
tive Monarchy,  and  the  Empire  again  out  of 
the  wild  hopes  and  still  wilder  fears  that  the 
Republic  engendered  j  yet  all  this  with  how 
little  result  in  illustrating  or  pointing  out 
what  is  now  to  come !  If  he  had  lived  a 
little  longer,  what  an  example  of  the  fallacy 
of  man's  profoundest  thoughts  and  acutest 
inferences  would  he  himself  have  mourn- 
fully acknowledged  in  the  unnatural  and  in- 
credible convulsions  of  the  United  States  of 
America ! 

De  Tocqueville  might  well  ask  those  who 
accused  him  of  fanciful  or  extravagant 
opinions — and  there  were  some  such  among 
his  closest  friends — what  was  there  beyond 
the  presence  of  imperative  facts  and  the 
duty  of  interpreting  for  the  best  the  obvious 
designs  of  Providence,  which  could  induce 
him  to  show  respect  to  democracy  ?  He  had 
not  the  robust  frame  and  superabundant  ac- 
tivity which  give  even  to  gentle  natures  a 
delight  in  popular  tumult  and  infectious  ex- 
citement, nor  had  he  that  half-sensual,  half- 
imaginative  temperament,  so  frequent  among 
his  countrymen,  which  reconciles  a  taste  for 
license  with  pure  and  generous  aims. 
Whatever  might  be  his  views  on  that  un- 
practical speculation,  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  human  race,  he  regarded  with  open  con- 
tempt all  "  phalansterian  "  and  similar  proj- 
ects for  the  immediate  or  rapid  perfectibility 
of  mankind ;  and  while  he  saw  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  to  be  compatible  with  mental 
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depression  and  torpid  monotony  of  life  in 
small  communities  such  as  the  Russian  vil- 
lage, he  knew  it,  in  the  masses  of  large  cit- 
ies, to  be  ever  tending  towards  the  repres- 
sion of  original  thought  and  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  and  morality.  His  own 
refined  and  delicate  appreciation  of  imper- 
fection and  rudeness,  whether  in  manners, 
in  literature,  or  in  speech,  made  the  inter- 
course of  ordinary  persons  distasteful  to 
him,  and  gave  a  consciousness  of  effort  to 
his  every  public  appearance  and  contact  with 
the  vulgar  majority'?  And  above  all,  he  had 
an  abiding  sense  of  reverence  which  was  an 
impassable  bar  between  him  and  the  chief 
advocates  of  liberalism,  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  Europe.  It  requires  to  read 
these  letters  to  feel  how  heavily  the  aliena- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom from  the  religious  sentiment,  and  the 
formal  alliance  between  despotism  and  piety 
on  the  other,  pressed  upon  a  mind  that 
loved  to  trace  the  same  hand  in  the  undevi- 
ating  orbits  of  the  planets  as  in  those  revo- 
lutions of  society  which  advance  for  centu- 
ries through  a  thousand  obstacles,  and  which 
are  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
they  themselves  have  made.  It  was  hard 
enough,  he  thought,  for  tlje  politician  of  our 
times  to  have  to  reconcile  equality  with  lib- 
erty, without  the  necessity  of  identifying  the 
freedom  of  Man  with  the  negation  of  God. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  main  zest  of  the 
character  of  De  Tocqueville  lies  in  this  very 
contradiction,  and  herein  also  the  secret  of 
his  fame.  Now  that  he  is  gone  to  rest,  and 
that  we  have  here  before  us  the  chronicle  of 
his  thoughts  and  motives,  from  youth  to 
death,  as  he  showed  them  to  friends  in  a 
country  where  friendship  is  the  custom  of 
society  and  the  solace  of  existence,  we  can 
estimate  the  constancy  of  the  striver  and 
the  nobility  of  the  strife.  While  the  politics 
of  other  men  are  the  reflex  of  their  natural 
dispositions,  their  inclinations,  or  their  in- 
terests, De  Tocqueville  was  always  dealing 
with  truths  wherein  he  saw  quite  as  much  to 
repel  as  to  please,  and  arriving  at  results 
more  often  suggestive  of  defeat  than  of  vic- 
tory to  the  principles  he  served.  Interests 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  admit  into  his  theory  of 
life.  Conscious  of  his  own  worth,  sensitive 
to  the  gratifications  of  praise,  ambitious 
enough  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for 


the  extension  of  his  useful  influence  or  for 
the  honorable  connection  of  his  name  with 
the  history  of  his  country,  he  never  seems 
for  a  moment  to  have  considered  his  own 
career  as  a  prime  object,  or  to  have  let  the 
hopes  or  fears  concerning  it  weigh  with  him 
a  grain  in  comparison  with  the  idea  to  be 
realized  or  the  thing  to  be  done.     He  knew 
himself  to  be  placed  in  an  age  and  among  a 
people  when  and  where  it  became  a  wise 
man  to  be  prepared  for  every  eventuality, 
and  in  face  of  such  catastrophes  as  made  the 
consideration   of  his   personal  comfort  and 
importance   thoroughly  insignificant.     One 
only  personal  feeling  appears  prominently 
in  these  pages — sadness  at  the  inadequacy 
of  his  physical  powers  to  sustain  him  through 
all  he  desires  to  accomplish,  and  the  pres- 
cience  of  the  shortness   of  the  time  that 
would  be  allotted  to  him.     "  I  cannot  help 
thinking,"  he  writes,  "  that  Providence,  who 
has  already  bestowed  on  me  so  many  keenly 
felt  and  elevated  enjoyments,  does  not  in- 
tend my  life  to  be  long :  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  incessant  work,  yet  inactiv- 
ity kills  me."    In  another  letter :  "  I  own 
that  in  one   respect  my  future  is  clouded  ;  I 
cannot  reckon  on  the  first  condition  of  suc- 
cess,  which  is   life."    Once   more,  after  a 
course  of  severe  study  :  "  Still  to  benefit  by 
all  this  knowledge  one  must  live."    If  he 
had  been  left  to  fight  alone  against  despond- 
ency and  disease,  that  conflict  would  have 
ended  still  sooner.     "  Of  all  the  blessings 
which  God  has  given  me,"  he  says,  "  the 
greatest  is  to   have  lighted  on  Marie ;  she 
watches  over  me  without  my  knowing  it." 
So  again:  ** I  think  I  should  have  died  if 
Marie  had  not  watched  over  me,  mind  and 
body."    Happy  the  recollection  for  her  vv-ho 
still  remains  on  earth  that  *'  she  could  soften, 
calm,  and  strengthen  him  in  the  difiiculties 
which  disturbed  him,  but  left  her  serene  ;  " 
that  without  her   even  his    magnanimous 
spirit  might  have  sunk  yet  sooner  under  the 
afflictions  of  his  country,  which  he  bore  as 
his  own,  and  that  her  heart  was  with  him 
in  those  latter  years  of  social  isolation  when 
he  felt  himself  shut  out  of  the  intellectual 
commonwealth   of  his  age  and  nation,  the 
hermit   and   the   martyr   of  liberty.     It  is 
pleasant  also  to  remember  that  this  lady  is 
a  countrywoman  of  our  own,  whom  De  Toc- 
queville first  met  at  Versailles  in  his  early 
practice  of  the  law,  and  married  soon  after 
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his  return  from  America.  An  English  alli- 
ance was  not  likely  to  be  very  agreeable  to 
his  family,  but  to  himself  it  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  natural,  and  hardly  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  foreign  connection :  he 
would  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  the  custom- 
ary mariages  de  convenance — "  Moi  j'ai  fait 
un  mariage  d'amour  et  sacre !  ^a  m'a  bien 
reussi." 

No  circumstance  could  be  more  propitious 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  intelligence  of 
De  Tocqueville  within  the  range  of  his  most 
cherished  ideas  than  the  mission  confided  to 
him  and  his  friend  Gustave  de  Beaumont  by 
the  French  Government  shortly  after  the 
Revolution  of  July.  The  object  was  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  system  of  prison-discipline, 
in  which  the  Americans  had  acquired  a  just 
reputation  by  having  been  the  first  nation  to 
adopt  the  Reformatory  principle,  which  is 
still  making  its  way  in  this  country  and  in 
Continental  Europe  where  the  Vindictive 
has  hitherto  reigned  supreme.  This  inquiry 
brought  him  not  only  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  public  men  and  the  philanthropists 
of  the  United  States,  but  naturally  led  him 
to  study  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
criminal  population.  He  had  left  his  own 
country  fresh  from  an  outburst  of  physical 
force  that  had  substituted  a  government 
founded  on  the  popular  will  for  one  that  had 
vainly  attempted  to  revive  historical  prestige, 
and  had  failed  to  combine  extreme  monar- 
chical authority  with  representative  institu- 
tions. His  sympathies  were  with  the  cause 
of  legitimacy,  but  his  reason  was  with  the 
new  dynasty  ;  and  he  eagerly  looked  out  for 
anything  that  could  reconcile  the  democratic 
movement,  which  he  believed  to  be  now  in- 
evitable, with  the  physical  and  moral  pros- 
jDerity  of  France.  When,  therefore,  he  found 
a  Republic  where  the  law  was  generally  re- 
spected, where  religion  was  not  contemned, 
where  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  recognized  obligation  of  the 
State,  and  where  the  progress  of  mankind 
was  the  professed  aim  of  all  institutions,  he 
balanced  these  advantages  against  the  per- 
petual change,  the  extreme  external  equal- 
ity, the  undistinguished  manners,  and  the 
common  level  of  thought  With  the  image 
ever  before  him  of  a  people  whose  ancient 
customs  were  obliterated,  whose  religious 
belief  was  disturbed,  whose  public  morality 
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was  enfeebled,  while  knowledge  was  still 
scantily  diifused  and  the  civil  functions  of  the 
community  defined  within  the  narrowest  lim- 
its, he  readily  accepted  that  patriotism  which 
was  founded  on  a  union  of  public  with  pri- 
vate interests,  and  gratefully  welcomed  a 
system  of  moral  and  political  rights  depend- 
ent on  the  general  sense  of  personal  advan- 
tage. Poet  and  knight  as  he  was  in  his 
heart  and  aspirations,  he  submitted  to  the 
only  conditions  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  vir- 
tue which  he  believed  yet  possible  for  France, 
and,  without  a  selfish  sentiment  in  his  nature, 
proclaimed  himself  a  sincere  utilitarian. 
Read  in  this  spirit,  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
"  Democracy  in  America  "  is  no  cold  or  ab- 
stract treatise,  but  the  vivid  representation 
of  a  patriotic  mind,  and  abounds  in  sugges- 
tive interest  when  collated  with  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events  in  France.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  train  of  thought  wliich  may 
well  induce  any  one  who  meditates  on  the 
changes  and  chances  of  human  afiairs  to  take 
down  these  volumes  from  the  shelf  once 
more. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  dangers  that  menace 
the  Ainerican  Union  will  be  found  the  most 
interesting  prognostics  of  actual  occurrences 
— the  fear  that  the  rapid  and  disproportion- 
ate increase  of  certain  States  will  injure  the 
independence  of  others — the  deep-seated 
uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agitation  of  the 
South,  which  feels  its  comparative  strength 
gradually  diminishing,  and  that  of  the  North 
and  West  becoming  preponderant — the  con- 
stant envy  and  suspicion  manifesting  itself 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  every  act  of 
the  Legislature  that  is  not  unequivocally  fa- 
vorable to  Southern  interests~-the  belief  of 
the  Southern  States  that  they  are  impover- 
ished because  their  wealth  does  not  augment 
as  rapidly  as  that  of  their  neighbors,  and 
that  their  power  is  lapsing  from  them  because 
other  cognate  peoples,  by  better  industry  and 
freer  labor,  are  bringing  the  wilderness  into 
subjection,  and  covering  the  seas  with  their 
merchandise — all  these  motives  are  portrayed 
and  analyzed,  regretted  and  reproved.  But 
neither  from  what  is  written  there  nor  in  his 
correspondence  can  it  be  predicated  that  De 
Tocqueville  anticipated  America's  present 
calamity.  He  would  not  have  believed  that 
the  people  which  had  clearly  recognized  the 
defects  of  their  first  sectarian  poHty,  and, 
after  a  patient  investigation  of  two  whole 
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years  had  adopted  the  Federal  constitution 
which  raised  their  country  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  nations  of  the  globe  and  produced  so 
very  large  an  amount  of  material  prosperity  ; 
and  moral  contentment,  could  wantonly  com- 
pass the  destruction  of  that  constitution.  He 
explains,  indeed,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants is  primarily  given  to  the  separate 
State,  and  that  the  love  and  the  habits  of  re- 
publican government  had  been  engendered 
in  the  townships  and  in  the  provincial  as- 
semblies ;  but  he  adds,  that  every  citizen 
transfused  his  attachment  to  his  little  repub- 
lic into  the  common  store  of  American  pa- 
triotism, "  and  regards  the  Union  as  his  own 
personal  protection,  no  less  than  as  his  na- 
tional pride."  He  observes  also,  that  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  was  limited  and  in- 
complete, its  exercise  was  not  incompatible 
with  liberty,  and  that  it  does  not  excite  any 
of  those  insatiable  desires  of  fame  and  power 
which  have  proved  so  fatal  to  great  repub- 
lics ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  federal  constitutions 
in  the  sagacious  provision,  that  it  should  not 
only  dictate  the  general  law,  but  that  it 
should  execute  its  own  enactments.  Only 
in  one  letter,  in  answer  to  some  reclamations 
of  Mr.  Senior  against  the  insolence  of  the 
United  States,  does  he  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  dismemberment,  "which,"  he 
writes,  "  I  cannot  desire :  such  an  event 
would  inflict  a  great  wound  on  the  whole 
human  race ;  for  it  would  introduce  war  into 
a  great  continent  from  whence  it  has  been 
banished  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  American  Union  will  be 
a  solemn  moment  in  the  history  of  the  world  : 
I  never  met  an  American  who  did  not  feel 
this  J  and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  rashly 
or  easily  undertaken." 

We  are  grateful  to  M.  de  Beaumont  for 
having  added  to  Tocqueville's  published  ex- 
periences of  America  the  pieces  that  illus- 
trate his  more  meditative  moods  and  his  ap- 
preciations of  new  manners  and  external 
nature.  The  one  describes  an  incident  as 
pathetic  as  "  Paul  et  Virginie  ;  "  the  other, 
a  visit  to  the  farthest  reach  of  civilization, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 
The  latter,  though  of  some  length,  had  been 
kept  back  from  the  amiable  motive,  that  it 
might  interfere  with  the  impression  of  his 
friend's  novel  of  "  Marie  ;  "  but  De  Tocque- 
ville  often  referred  to  its  incidents  in  conver- 


sation, especially  to  the  delighted  wonder 
with  which  he  heard  a  Canadian  Indian,  who 
was  sculling  him,  in  the  late  evening,  over  a 
river  to  the  village  of  Sagenaw,  sing,  in 
an  undertone,  to  an  old  French  tune — 

"  Entre  Paris  et  St.  Denis 
II  e'tait  une  fille,"  etc. 

There  could,  in  truth,  be  no  contrast  more 
vivid  to  a  well-informed  and  susceptible 
Frenchman  than  that  presented  by  the  iso- 
lated fragment  of  the  ancient  life  of  his  coun- 
try still  lingering  in  the  New  World  amid  the 
giant  growths  of  a  young  civilization.  When 
he  caught  words  and  phrases  familiar  in  clas- 
sic writings,  but  lost  to  familiar  speech,  when 
he  heard  some  Canadian  nuns  speak  of  "  no- 
tre  bon  p^re  George  Quatre,"  as  the  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr  might  have  done  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  he  must  have  had  still  stronger  faith 
in  the  position  which  he  so  often  attributed 
to  his  own  existence,  as  standing  between 
the  plaintive  murmurs  of  the  dying  past  and 
the  undistinguishable  tumult  of  the  advanc- 
ing time. 

Where  the  incidents  of  a  life  are  given  in 
letters,  the  materials  will  often  fail  at  the 
very  periods  which  in  themselves  are  most 
interesting  and  most  important  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  character  and  fame.  Not  only  at 
such  times  are  men  necessarily  more  reserved 
in  their  communications  even  with  their  most 
intimate  friends,  but  the  present  is  fully  oc- 
cupied, and  the  mind,  seldom  turning  back 
upon  itself,  only  asks  for  the  sympathy  of 
others  in  reference  to  the  immediate  objects 
which  they  can  promote,  or  to  casual  inter- 
ests with  which  they  are  concerned.  This 
deficiency  in  the  correspondence  of  De 
Tocqueville  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
prefatory  memoir.  The  history  of  his  public 
life,  both  as  a  representative  and  as  a  minis- 
ter, remains  to  be  written.  The  animated 
conversations  with  Mr.  Senior  which  embel- 
lish this  translation  partially  fill  up  the  pic- 
ture of  his  conduct  and  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Assemblies  and  during  his 
short  administration  of  Foreign  Affairs.  But 
the  part  he  took  from  1839  to  1848  remains 
buried  in  the  columns  of  the  MoniteuVf 
and  in  the  memories  of  the  small  body  of 
adherents  who,  by  their  talents  and  consist- 
ency, occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
parliamentary  annals  of  their  country.  The 
I  duty  of  producing  an  annotated  edition  of 
I  De  Tocqueville's  speeches  and  reports  rest» 
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with  one  of  these,  but  we  well  appreciate  the 
motives  which,  at  the  present  moment,  check 
all  revelations  of  the  contests  and  differences 
of  the  *'  old  parties  "  in  the  constitutional 
field.  The  recriminations  of  exile  have  added 
too  often  to  the  bitterness  of  destiny  to  make 
one  desire  that  those  details  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  combats  of  opposite  tempera- 
ments, of  diverse  opinions,  and  rival  ambi- 
tions which  formed  the  history  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, should  now  be  exposed  to  the  obloquy 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  successful  power 
that  has  trampled  out  their  life.  Therefore 
we  welcome  the  pathetic  tone  of  M.  Guizot's 
*'  Address  "  to  the  P^re  Lacordaire  on  the 
occasion  of  his  assuming  De  Tocqueville's 
seat  at  the  Academy,  and  the  retrospective 
sadness  of  his  interrogatory,  "  Why  were  he 
and  De  Tocquevilie  so  long  politically  apart, 
why  had  their  mental  energies  been  so  often 
spent  in  profitless  controversy,  why  had  they 
not  been  comrades  in  the  great  battle  of  rea- 
sonable liberty  against  their  common  enemy, 
a  popular  or  imperial  despotism?"  We 
would  not  arouse  these  painful  recollections 
of  the  past,  but  we  would  desire  in  a  few 
words  to  vindicate  De  Tocquevilie  from  the 
charge  which  some  of  his  best  friends  seem 
inclined  to  admit,  that  he  resisted  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe  either  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  partisanship  or  because  he 
had  set  up  a  fastidious  standard  of  perfection. 
That  personal  feelings,  and  even  animosi- 
ties, may  have  entered  into  or  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  this  opposition  is  very  possible, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  make  them 
the  mainsprings  of  his  conduct.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  irrespective  of  all  in- 
dividuals, she  had  grounds  for  distrust  in 
what  was  then  the  political  constitution  of 
France,  which  would  easily  have  disinclined 
him  from  joining  a  government  that  was  pre- 
pared to  refuse  all  organic  reform.  With  a 
clear  perception  of  the  perils  of  a  democratic 
suffrage,  he  could  not  look  on  the  pays  le- 
gale of  some  two  hundred  thousand  electors 
for  the  whole  of  France  as  either  a  safe  or 
just  basis  of  authority.  He  saw  the  bour- 
geoisie becoming  an  aristocracy  without  pre- 
scription and  without  dignity,  exclusive  in 
the  midst  of  equality,  exciting  envy  without 
winning  respect.  While  the  centralized  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  afforded  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  even  many  of  the  middle 
classes  in  the  provinces,  no  vent  for  political 


passions,  no  employment  of  civic  talents,  no 
experience  of  the  practical  difficulties  and 
stern  realities  of  public  life,  he  foresaw  that 
insane  theories  and  dangerous  dogmas  would 
ferment  as  easily  in  the  hungry  heart  of  the 
French  peasant  or  artisan  as  in  the  well-fu- 
migated brain  of  the  German  professor.  A 
participation  in  public  interests  seemed  to 
him  especially  valuable  to  Frenchmen,  and 
he  used  to  instance  the  effect  which  the  train- 
ing and  community  of  the  military  life  had 
in  converting  the  merest  boor  into  a  reflect- 
ive and  sensitive  man,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  reverted  to  his  former  state  when 
these  better  influences  were  withdrawn.  He 
wished  to  instil  into  the  very  souls  of  his 
countrymen  the  sense  that  each  belonged  less 
to  himself  than  to  the  collective  Being  of  the 
nation,  whose  prosperity  he  was  bound  to 
work  out,  and  therefore  to  watch  that  he 
should  not  be  governed  except  by  respecta- 
ble, beneficent,  and  legitimate  authorities. 
Again,  without  attaching  too  much  weight 
to  the  personal  qualities  of  a  sovereign,  we 
may  see  that  Louis  Philippe  was  not  a  master 
whom  De  Tocquevilie  especially  cared  to 
serve.  The  man  whom  Heinrich  Heine  de- 
picted as  wearing  under  that  plain  round  hat 
just  as  solid  a  crown,  and  holding  within  that 
umbrella  just  as  strong  a  sceptre,  as  any  king 
or  kaiser  in  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  propi- 
tiate a  statesman  who  adored  Washington 
and  yearned  for  the  real  responsibility  of  the 
British  Constitution.  The  strange  fortune 
that  had  placed  tl|^  son  of  Egalit6  on  the 
throne  of  Louis  Seize,  might  easily  be  dis- 
tasteful to  a  mind  that  looked  on  politics  as 
morality,  and  something  more,  and  the  im- 
passive good-humor  which  had  sustained  the 
world-wise  wanderer  through  his  chequered 
existence  could  have  little  in  common  with  the 
serious  tenderness  with  which  De  Tocquevilie 
ever  contemplated  the  destinies  of  humanity. 
To  understand  how  a  similar  discrepancy 
of  moral  disposition  would  have  prevented 
De  Tocquevilie  from  working  cordially  with 
M,  Guizot  in  public  affairs,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  "  Civilization  in  Eu- 
rope "  with  "  Democracy  in  America."  The 
one  is  the  social  anatomy  of  Man  as  he  has 
been ;  the  other,  of  man  as  he  may  be.  To 
M.  Guizot  it  appeared  a  kind  of  rebellion 
against  the  laws  of  Providence  in  the  consti- 
tution of  mankind  to  refuse  to  give  full  play  to 
the  interests  of  individuals  or  of  families,  to 
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the  gratification  of  innocuous  vanity,  or  to  the 
satisfaction  even  of  vulgar  ambition  j  to  him 
this  was  the  ordained  process  by  which  alone 
numbers  of  men  could  be  brought  together 
to  act  in  concert  and  produce  great  and  de- 
cisive events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
**  Tocqueville  et  ses  amis,"  said  a  minister  of 
that  period,  "  croient  de  faire  un  monde  avec 
des  idees,  ce  qui  me  parait  comme  les  femmes 
qui  voulaient  le  faire  avec  des  epingles."  On 
the  other  hand,  De  Tocqueville  openly  re- 
proved a  system  that  appeals  so  frankly  to 
the  baser  propensities,  and  the  unhappy  frail- 
ties of  our  nature.  He  indicated  that  the 
means  of  government  which  seem  no  more 
than  the  use  of  legitimate  influences,  when 
exercised  by  the  higher  powers,  become  real 
corruption  when  transmitted  through  infe- 
rior agencies,  and  unchecked  by  a  large  and 
enlightened  public  opinion.  If,  indeed,  De 
Tocqueville  had  been  brought  early  into  of- 
ficial life  he  might  have  adopted  what  he 
would  himself  have  called  lower,  and  others 
might  have  designated  wider,  views  j  but 
the  acerbity  of  party  warfare  soon  widened 
the  breach,  until  men  who  were  devoted  to 
the  same  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and 
equally  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
stitutional throne,  continued  their  antago- 
nism until  the  convulsion  which  the  one  pre- 
dicted and  the  other  defied. 

It  is,  however,  an  error  to  assert  that  De 
Tocqueville  always  acted  in  opposition  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  entered 
the  Chamber  in  1839,  and  gave  his  support 
to  the  administration  of  MM.  Dufaure  and 
Passy.  He  voted  constantly  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  M.  Thiers,  even  to  the  very  brink 
of  war  with  England  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, though  without  any  special  good- will 
towards  or  esteem  for  the  character  of  the 
minister.  His  opposition,  such  as  it  was,  to 
M.  Guizot,  was  strictly  confined  within  par- 
liamentary limits,  and  did  not  even  go  so  far 
as  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  proposition 
to  subvert  the  ministry.  In  his  speeches  he 
clearly  defined  the  extent  of  his  difi'erence, 
and  in  matters  not  of  a  party  character,  such 
as  the  reform  of  prison  discipline,  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  Algeria,  he  not  only  assisted 
the  executive  by  his  experience  and  practi- 
cal wisdom,  but  laid  down  the  principles 
which  have  since  been  acted  upon  with  ad- 
vantage and  success. 


For  the  latter  object  he  had  prepared  him- 
self by  a  visit  to  Algeria  in  1841,  which  was, 
however,  cut  short  by  one  of  those  sudden 
attacks  of  illness  which  so  often  impeded  his 
physical  exertions  and  enjoyments.  The 
two  reports  to  the  Chambers  in  1847,  on  the 
general  condition  and  colonization  of  that 
dependency,  are  state-papers  of  more  than 
local  or  immediate  interest,  and  discuss  the 
relations  between  the  European  conqueror 
and  the  native  races  with  a  force  of  judg- 
ment and  a  breadth  of  equity  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  best  masters  of  our 
Indian  administration ;  the  second,  on  the 
establishment  of  military  colonies,  is  espe- 
cially valuable  from  the  distrust  which  De 
Tocqueville  has  elsewhere  expressed  of  the 
success  of  European  and  Christian  settlers 
in  the  midst  of  populations  of  semi-barbarous 
habits  and  discordant  religions. 

On  the  agitated  subject  of  public  educa- 
tion in  France,  he  took  an  intermediate  line 
between  those  who  desired  to  place  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  the 
party  who  wished  to  give  full  freedom  to 
clerical  interference.  If  he  had  had  to  choose 
between  the  alternative  of  either  system,  he 
would  certainly  have  preferred  that  which, 
based  upon  individual  freedom,  incurred  the 
dangers  of  sacerdotal  influence,  to  any  one 
which  tended,  by  the  extreme  application  of 
uniform  and  methodical  regulations,  to  sub- 
mit the  general  intellect  to  a  mental  police. 
In  this  point  of  view,  De  Tocqueville  always 
set  a  low  value  upon  the  advantages  supposed 
to  result  from  the  disposal  of  public  ofiices 
by  competitive  examination,  which  of  late 
has  won  so  much  favor  in  this  country  j  he 
maintained  that,  though  it  might  have  di- 
minished the  number  of  incompetent  em- 
ployes in  France,  and  brought  their  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  a  certain  average,  it  had 
all  but  eliminated  men  of  original  talent  and 
initiative  power ;  that  it  had  had  the  efiect  of 
filling  the  public  offices  with  youths  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  who,  un- 
distracted  by  society  or  amusement  or  by 
any  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  except 
those  immediately  bearing  on  their  exami- 
nations, had  little  chance  of  future  develop- 
ment, and  of  removing  from  the  administra- 
tion of  business  the  men  who  started  with 
a  less  complete  though  higher-toned  educa- 
tion, and  also  grew  up  to  political  stature  by 
the  conduct  of  afiiairs  and  experience  of  man- 
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kind.  He  may  possibly  have  felt  that,  with 
his  own  imperfect  training,  he  himself  might 
have  been  left  far  behind  in  the  concours, 
while  he  was  conscious  that  by  his  genius  and 
self-culture  he  was  not  only  competent  to  fill 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  but  to  guide  the 
passions  and  mould  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  true  that  as  an  orator  he  never  at- 
tained the  highest  rank ;  his  literary  habits 
no  less  than  his  imaginative  temperament 
were  against  him  ;  he  used  to  say,  that  as 
far  as  he  knew,  M.  Guizot  was  the  only 
great  writer  in  whose  speaking  you  quite 
forgot  the  man  of  letters :  with  himself  it 
was  a  continual  struggle  —  he  was  always 
striving  after  perfection  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, which  a  large  audience  little  regard, 
and  abhorring  intellectual  commonplaces, 
which  must  form  the  staple  of  any  popular 
address.  To  these  must  be  added  the  physi- 
cal disqualifications  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  even  to  speak  two  days  consecu- 
tively, and  limited  the  area  of  his  melodious 
voice,  obstacles  especially  apparent  in  a 
French  Assembly,  where  the  interruptions 
are  generally  apportioned  to  the  ability  of 
the  orator,  and  where  it  is  requisite  at  the 
same  moment  to  figh£  and  to  command. 

When  on  the  24th  February,  1848,  his 
friend  Ampere,  full  of  hope  that  after  sixty 
years  of  revolution  the  French  people  had  at 
last  acquired  experience  to  use  the  power 
they  had  won  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and, 
flushed  with  delight  at  the  success  of  his 
speech  to  his  pupils  in  the  College  de  France, 
*'  We  reject  demagogues,  but  welcome  de- 
mocracy," joined  De  Tocqueville,  he  found 
Mm  worn  out  with  the  terrible  contest  in  the 
Chamber,  overwhelmed  with  the  result,  and 
persuaded  that,  w^hoever  gained  by  it,  it 
would  not  be  Liberty,  or  the  friends  of  Lib- 
erty. De  Tocqueville  knew  that,  however 
well  a  E,epublie  suited  the  democratic  tastes 
and  jealous  disposition  of  the  French  nation, 
it  could  not  become  a  settled  form  of  gov- 
ernment without  habits  of  self-control  and  a 
practice  of  mutual  concessions,  which  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  a  people  politi- 
cally uneducated  and  addicted  to  revolution. 
But  he  did  not  allow  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
to  be  affected  by  the  doubts  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  from  the  hour  he  entered  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  that  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  fortress  of  Mont  Valerien,  he 
served  the  Republic  with  conscientious  zeal 


and  entire  fidelity.  To  do  all  the  good  that 
could  be  done  with  existing  materials  ;  to 
palliate  where  he  could  not  cure ;  to  save 
from  depression  where  he  could  not  elevate  ; 
to  protect  the  future  when  he  could  not  im- 
prove the  present, — these  had  been  his  axi- 
oms of  statesmanship,  and  he  now  acted 
upon  them  in  times  when  disloyalty  paraded 
itself  as  virtue,  and  treason  called  itself  the 
salvation  of  society.  To  the  Commission 
for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  he 
gave,  too  often  in  vain,  the  salutary  counsels 
of  his  profound  thought  and  ripe  experience  ; 
he  earnestly  desired  the  establishment  of  two 
Chambers,  but  it  was  not  in  that  direction  that 
he  anticipated  the  nearest  danger.  Though 
little  inclined  to  value  historical  parallels,  he 
could  not  help  reverting  to  the  Constitution 
of  1795,  which  emanated,  as  this  would  do, 
from  an  Assembly  combining  absolute  legis- 
lative with  absolute  executive  power,  and 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  He  saw  what  had  then  been  the 
issue  of  an  attempt  to  keep  the  two  powers 
separate  and  equipollent,  condemned  by  law 
to  coerce  each  other,  invited  by  law  to  mu- 
tual suspicion,  mutual  jealousy,  and  mutual 
contest,  compelled  to  live  in  a  continual  tete- 
a-tete  without  a  third  power  or  even  an  um- 
pire to  mediate  or  to  restrain  them.  If  such 
a  composite  and  fluctuating  body  as  the  Di- 
rectory, imperfectly  equipped  with  the  debris 
of  revolutionary  authority,  could  culminate 
in  the  covp  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  what 
would  be  the  protection  of  the  legislature 
against  the  president  wielding  all  the  influ- 
ences of  an  universal  patronage,  and  safe 
within  a  perfect  panoply  of  centralized  ad- 
ministration ?  When,  three  years  afterwards, 
De  Tocqueville  became  the  rapporteur  of  the 
Commission  that  recommended  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution,  he  repeated  these  warn- 
ings, which  now  sound  in  our  ears  as  the 
solemn  accents  of  expiring  freedom. 

The  true  republican  simplicity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  of  General  Cavaignac  earned 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  De  Tocqueville, 
and  appeared  to  him  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  security,  against  this  and  other  defects 
of  the  Constitution  ;  and  he  ardently  sup- 
ported his  claims  to  the  Presidency  against 
those  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  could  not  but 
expect  to  be  more  true  to  the  traditions  of 
his  dynasty  than  to  the  charge  which  would 
be  confided  to  him  by  many  antagonist  in- 
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terests  and  passions  united  in  a  common 
fear.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  joining  the  administration  of  M.  Odil- 
lon  Ban*ot,  which  already  comprised  two  of 
his  oldest  political  associates,  MM.  Dufaure 
and  Lanjuinais.  As  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  was  also  able  to  employ  his  per- 
sonal friends,  General  Lamoriciere  at  St. 
Petersburg,  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont  at 
Vienna,  and  M.  de  Corcelles  at  Rome  al- 
ready threatened  with  French  interference. 

The  expedition  whose  effects  still  agitate 
and  embarrass  Europe  had  arrived  at  Civita 
Vecchia  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet.  To 
tbose  who  regarded  this  act  of  violent  inter- 
vention not  only  as  exhibiting  an  aggressive 
and  reactionary  policy  on  the  part  of  France, 
but  as  an  outrage  on  those  principles  of  the 
self-government  of  States  which  De  Tocque- 
ville  had  so  constantly  maintained,  his  accept- 
ance of  such  an  office  at  such  a  moment  was 
no  light  mortification.  His  vindication  of  his 
share  in  the  transaction,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Senior,  rather  fortifies  than  diminishes  their 
objections  and  their  regrets,  for  it  is  not  in 
constitutional  usage  that  a  minister  should 
undertake  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  which 
in  its  origin  was  repugnant  to  his  avowed 
opinions,  and  of  which  he  wholly  disclaims 
the  responsibility,  except  under  the  strain 
of  party  obligations  or  some  manifest  na- 
tional necessity.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  De  Tocqueville's  views  on 
this  question  were  thoroughly  impartial. 
Probably  the  patriotic  vanity  which  loves  to 
consider  France  as  the  trustee  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  majority  of  Christians,  and  which 
the  Abbe  Lamennais  graphically  described 
as  "  the  conviction  that  no  mortal  could  en- 
ter heaven  without  a  French  passport  duly 
regle,^*  was  not  without  its  effect,  even  on  his 
elevated  mind.  A  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  to  the  Gallic  eagles  was  too  in- 
credible an  event  to  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  authors  of  the  expedition,  who 
may  have  possibly  supposed  that  the  Roman 
ruler  and  people  were  constrained  by  a 
horde  of  foreign  ruffians  whom  France 
would  disperse  with  one  hand,  while  she 
corrected  the  abuses  of  papal  authority  with 
the  other.  That  illusion  was  dispelled.  The 
world  looked  with  admiration  on  a  defence 
in  which  heroic  blood  was  freely  shed  as  a 
protest  without  a  hope  of  victory.  The 
Papal  Court,  having  refused  the  asylum  of  i 


France,  but  taking  advantage  of  her  force, 
began  that  course  of  passive  resistance  to 
all  her  demands  for  the  better  government 
of  the  Roman  State  which  has  hitherto 
foiled  the  sagacity  of  its  protector  and  made 
essential  weakness  a  match  for  imperial 
power.  Then  assuredly  the  political  posi- 
tion became  untenable  by  an  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  of  civil  liberty.  De  Tocque- 
ville  owned  as  much  himself  when  he  stated, 
that,  had  he  and  his  friends  remained  in 
power,  it  was  their  intention  to  draw  up  an 
appeal  to  Europe  and  posterity,  detailing 
all  they  had  asked  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  asked 
it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  re- 
fused or  eluded,  and  having  presented  this 
to  His  Holiness,  to  have  withdrawn  the 
French  troops  from  Rome.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  M.  de  Cor- 
celles would  not  have  acted  on  these  instruc- 
tions, and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  public 
opinion  in  France  would  then,  any  more  than 
now  after  an  occupation  of  twelve  years,  have 
accepted  this  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

It  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
Cabinet  to  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  belonged 
that  it  was  summarily  dismissed  in  the  fear 
that  it  would  gain  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
country  as  to  make  possible  the  continuance 
of  republican  institutions.  Its  members  had 
persistently  refused  to  listen  to  any  propo- 
sition to  alter  the  form  of  government  by 
unconstitutional  means  ;  and,  although  each 
of  them  had  probably  a  decided  preference 
for  monarchy,  yet  their  prescience  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  that  would  take  place 
was  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  regard  its 
advent  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Their  in- 
tercourse with  the  president  had  convinced 
them  that  he  preferred  his  present  anoma- 
lous condition  to  that  of  a  sovereign  limited 
by  constitutional  guarantees,  and  that  he 
in  his  person  and  career  was  a  living  exem- 
plification of  that  union  of  democracy  and 
despotism  which  had  been  the  theme  of  De 
Tocqueville^s  most  serious  denunciations, 
and  which  had  continually  troubled  his  spirit 
as  the  probable  future  of  his  country. 
Rarely  has  a  political  prophet  lived  to  see 
his  predictions  so  exactly  fulfilled,  and  rarely 
has  a  political  philosophy  been  subjected  to 
so  rapid  and  so  signal  a  trial  of  its  truth. 

The  letter  addressed  by  De  Tocqueville 
to  the  Times,  after  the   dissolution  of  the 
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National  Assembly  and  the  arrest  of  its 
members,  whicli  has  now  been  reprinted, 
will  remain  the  most  authentic  document 
relating  to  that  conspiracy.  It  places  dis- 
tinctly before  posterity  the  attitude  and  in- 
tentions of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
and  disperses  forever  the  pretence  of  a  con- 
test of  intrigue  and  violence,  in  which  self- 
defence  superseded  all  other  obligations. 
He  remained  at  his  post,  active  to  the  last, 
but  adhering  faithfully  to  the  principle  he 
had  enunciated,  that  **  Even  if  the  time  had 
come  when  people  ought  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, other  hands  must  do  the  deed,  for 
his  should  never  strike  the  flag  of  law." 

Banished  from  political  life  by  the  events 
of  1852,  and  even  excluded  from  that  shadow 
of  it  permitted  to  the  Conseil  General  of  his 
department  by  his  inability  to  take  the  re- 
quired oath  to  the  new  Government,  De 
Tocqueville  now  devoted  himself  to  a  liter- 
ary object  that  had  much  occupied  his  mind  ; 
viz.,  the  application  to  the  recent  history  of 
France  of  his  diagnosis  of  the  vital  forces 
of  modern  society.  He  had  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Westminster  Review  of  April, 
1836,  on  the  state  of  France  before  the  Rev- 
olution. This  essay,  so  translated  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  as  to  have  all  the  effect  of  an  orig- 
inal production,  is  judiciously  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  present  publication,  and 
must  always  form  a  portion  of  De  Tocque- 
ville's  collected  works.  To  expand  these 
views,  and  to  continue  their  investigations 
through  the  tumultuous  incidents  of  that 
national  tragedy,  and  through  the  conse- 
quences that  reacted  on  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, was  a  task  worthy  of  the  gravest  his- 
torian, and  one  for  which  he  was  especially 
adapted  by  his  lifelong  studies  and  medita- 
tions. There  was,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  "  a  certain  virus  of  barbarism  in  the  most 
distinguished  actors  of  that  period  inexpli- 
cably at  variance  with  the  refined  social 
state  from  which  they  sprung ;  "  but  he 
could  not  admit  that  the  motives  which  ac- 
tuated the  masses,  and  the  passions  which 
wrought  such  terrible  efiects,  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  mysterious  eruptions  from  un- 
known causes,  or  that  they  difi'ered  essen- 
tially from  other  historical  phenomena.  If, 
he  argued,  we  thoroughly  understood  the 
ancien  regime,  not  only  in  its  laws  and  for- 
mulas, but  in  its  relation  to  Avhat  was  pass- 
ing in  the  mind  and  heart  of  France,  we 


should  not  only  relieve  the  Revolution  from 
that  preternatural  aspect  which  excites  fal- 
lacious horror  or  morbid  admiration,  but  we 
should  be  able  to  derive  from  so  interesting 
a  spectacle  of  human  vicissitudes  the  moral 
lessons  that  are  altogether  lost  in  the  pres- 
ent confusion  and  obscurity.  The  analysis 
of  that  period  contained  in  one  volume  in- 
dicates the  researches  of  years  ;  the  author 
himself  relates  that  the  facts  of  a  page  were 
sometimes  the  only  result  of  months  of  la- 
bor. In  the  reports  of  the  Intendants  who 
ruled  France  with  despotic  authority,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  provincial  and  parochial 
assemblies,  in  the  petitions  of  the  nobles 
against  the  functionaries,  the  complaints  of 
the  public  officers  against  both  nobles  and 
peasantry,  in  the  mutual  remonstrances  of 
class  against  class  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, De  Tocqueville  found  inexhaustible 
proofs  of  a  state  of  society  to  which  Provi- 
dence could  only  allot  a  rapid  dissolution  or 
gradual  decay.  In  the  political  sphere,  he 
portrays  an  aristocracy  -whose  powers  had 
been  usurped  by  the  crown,  whose  wealth 
had  devolved  on  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  edu- 
cation was  no  better  than  their  neighbors', 
and  who  still  lived  in  a  perfect  world  of  real 
and  fantastic  privileges  ;  a  monarchy  doing 
its  best  to  awaken  the  nation  to  a  sense  of 
its  grievances,  holding  out  hopes  of  infinite 
reforms,  and  day  by  day  taking  upon  itself 
enormous  responsibilities,  which  it  must 
either  discharge  or  perish ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  with  the  chains  of  vil- 
leinage still  clanking  about  their  necks,  and 
yet  possessed  with  that  envious  spirit  of 
equality  and  that  fierce  demand  for  frater- 
nity which  vented  itself  in  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. In  the  moral  order,  he  represents  the 
intellects  of  Frenchmen  sharpened  by  incre- 
dulity and  greedy  for  new  and  unripe  knowl- 
edge, their  feelings  excited  by  appeals  to 
their  outraged  sympathies  and  despised  af- 
fections, and  their  sensualities  let  loose  un- 
der the  sanction  of  a  material  philosophy. 
Thus  studied  and  illustrated,  we  no  longer 
see  a  fatalistic  drama  standing  apart  in  his- 
tor)',  but  a  long  day  of  judgment  and  retri- 
bution, the  evening  of  which  is  not  yet 
come.  Of  the  volumes  which  were  to  com- 
prehend the  series  and  links  of  consequences 
extending  through  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  only  two  fragments  are  given  as 
referring  to  the  period  of  the  Consulate.    M. 
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de  Beaumont  intimates  that  other  materials, 
more  or  less  connected,  were  left  by  the 
writer,  which  he  does  not  think  he  would  be 
justified  in  producing.  He  is  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  regard  which  his  friend 
ever  manifested  for  completeness  of  form 
and  correctness  of  diction,  that  he  feels  it  a 
duty  to  withhold  whatever  is  left  imperfect, 
and  to  permit  no  broken  thoughts  or 
phrases  to  lie  strewn  about  the  polished  edi- 
fice. We  cannot  submit  patiently  to  this 
loss  ;  for  although  we  fully  prize  the  noble 
modesty  and  just  pride  which  induced  De 
Tocqueville  to  keep  back  his  most  precious 
thoughts  until  he  was  thoroughly  contented 
with  their  arrangement  and  expression,  yet, 
as  he  esteemed  the  truth  and  the  fact  far 
beyond  any  mode  in  which  they  might  be 
conveyed,  we  believe  his  fame  would  not  suf- 
fer by  any  accession  of  knowledge  or  of  re- 
flection by  which  his  cause  might  gain.  Is 
not  this  very  correspondence  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  fragments  of  his  intelligence 
and  of  the  gleanings  of  his  wisdom?  and 
if  these  letters,  loosely  composed  and  with- 
out a  thought  of  meeting  the  public  eye,  are 
nevertheless  so  interesting  and  valuable, 
why  may  we  not  expect  an  equal  brightness 
and  originality  in  other  remnants  of  his 
mind  ?  He  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  that  even  at  that  time  a  portion 
of  the  second  essay  was  sketched  out,  and 
adds  the  pathetic  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
granted  him  to  complete  it :  "  The  destiny 
of  man  is  still  far  more  obscure  than  that  of 
nations  ;  "  and  yet  he  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate his  own. 

He  had  passed  the  winter  of  1851  at  Sor- 
rento, in  the  genial  companionship  of  Mr. 
Senior  and  M.  Ampere.  Of  the  conversa- 
tions that  passed  between  them  in  long  sunny 
walks  and  beautiful  resting-places,  the  latter 
asks,  "  Why  did  I  not  record  them  ?  "  to 
which  Mr.  Senior  answers,  **  I  did,"  and  they 
fill:  many  pages  of  this  second  volume.  An- 
other winter  he  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tours,  which,  to  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, added  the  advantage  of  a  collection 
of  provincial  archives,  that  increased  his 
store  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  completion  of  the  first  part 
of  his  work.  But  each  of  these  residences 
gave  him  only  a  respite  of  existence.  Allied 
as  he  was  to  England  by  his  deepest  senti- 
ment and  his  most  confirmed  opinions,  it  is 


strange  that  his  visits  to  this  country  were 
so  few  and  his  sojonrn  of  such  short  duration. 
The  first  time,  in  1835,  he  was  received  with 
the  ordinary  kindness  due  to  his  name,  his 
introductions,  and  his  agreeable  presence. 
Two  years  later,  after  the  publication  of  his 
chefd'oeuvre,  he  was  welcomed  with  esteem 
and  respect  by  all  ranks  of  society,  though 
his  inclinations  naturally  led  him  into  con- 
tact with  men  who,  like  himself,  had  not  dis- 
severed the  interests  of  politics  and  litera- 
ture. And  of  these  he  found  several  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  notion  so  .sed- 
ulously propagated  of  late  years  by  aristo- 
cratic ignorance  and  successful  mediocrity, 
that  the  man  who  has  thought  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  a  subject  is  the  least  capable  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  practical  meas- 
ures connected  with  it ;  and  that  literary  la- 
bor, the  hardest  and  most  exact  form  of 
business,  incapacitates  the  mind  for  the 
simpler  and  less  accurate  duties  of  ofiicial 
routine.  To  persons,  such  as  the  Historian 
of  the  Democracy  of  Greece, — as  the  philo- 
sophic critic  who  combines  his  scholarly  pur- 
suits with  at  least  as  successful  a  manage- 
ment of  great  public  afiairs  as  that  of  other 
statesmen  who  find  no  time  even  for  pleas- 
ure— as  Mr.  John  iMill,  to  whom  he  was,  from 
the  first,  attached  by  a  singular  congeniality 
of  intellect — as  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  who  be- 
came his  interpreter  to  the  British  public — 
as  Mr.  William  Greg,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior, 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bul- 
ler — and,  moreover,  to  such  of  our  well-in- 
structed and  thoughtful  countrywomen  as 
Mrs.  Grote  and  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  he  was 
at  once  attracted,  not  only  by  their  clear 
appreciation  of  his  views  and  their  sincere 
approval  of  his  moral  aims,  but  by  an  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  perhaps  even  more  entire 
than  he  could  find  in  his  closest  coterie  at 
home.  It  was  in  the  depression  of  declining 
health  that  he  wrote,  "  that  though  he  had 
relations  and  neighbors  and  friends,  his  mind 
had  not  a  family  or  a  country ;  '*  but  we  have 
already  observed  how,  throughout  his  whole 
career,  he  was  bound  to  other  Frenchmen 
by  any  ties  rather  than  those  of  mental  as- 
sociation. With  the  best  Englishmen  it  was 
difi"erent.  He  was  much  pleased  by  one  of 
them;  who  complimented  him  on  having 
avoided  general  ideas  while  handling  such 
extensive  subjects.  INI.  de  Beaumont,  in  re- 
counting this  anecdote,  adds,  "  there  could 
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not  be  a  greater  mistake."  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  in  all  probability  the 
Englishmen  by  "general  ideas  "  meant  vague 
theories,  composed  from  preconceived  no- 
tions and  arbitrary  modes  of  thought,  such 
as  generally  pervade  the  German  and  often 
the  French  treatment  of  political  subjects  ; 
and  that  he  recognized  (though  not  with 
very  precise  expression),  in  De  Tocqueville'^; 
writings,  the  continual  subordination  to  facts 
and  conscientious  deduction  which  find  fa- 
vor with  the  solidity  of  our  national  charac- 
ter, and  without  which  there  is  something 
wanting  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  richest 
imagination  or  in  the  most  fervent  faith. 

Although  De  Tocqueville's  principal  inti- 
macy lay  with  members  of  the  so-called  Lib- 
eral party,  his  own  tendencies  in  English 
politics  were  of  anything  rather  than  a  Rad- 
ical character.  Where  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment was  a  living  portion  of  the  state  and 
its  maintenance  an  object  rather  of  pride 
than  of  envy  to  the  people,  his  feelings  led 
him  rather  to  desire  the  extension  of  its 
legitimate  influence  than  its  injury  or  deg- 
radation. It  was  with  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction that  he  contrasted  the  political  undu- 
lations of  France  with  — 

*'  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

It  was  with  no  less  interest  that  he  com- 
pared the  original  of  our  institutions  with 
their  magnified  and  coarsened  copy  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  recognized  that  while  here 
too  there  was  democracy,  it  only  required 
judgment  and  moderation  in  the  rulers  to 
provide  for  its  salutary  action  and  to  subor- 
dinate the  caprices  of  the  popular  will  to  the 
control  of  the  public  reason. 

It  was  not  till  1857  that  he  repeated  his 
visit,  and  then  only  for  the  professed  pur- 
jjose  of  consulting  the   collections  on  the  J 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  \ 
British    Museum.      These  he  found  even '. 
more  abundant  than  he  expected,  but  so  ar-  ' 
ranged  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  for  him  or 
any  other  historical  student.     The  indispen- 
sableness  of  a  special  catalogue  to  give  util- 
ity to  these  materials  has  been  frequently : 
urged  on  the  trustees,  but  hitherto  in  vain. 
De  Tocqueville  soon  transferred  his  atten-  \ 
tion  to  the  contents  of  the  State-Paper  Office,  ! 
which  were  placed  at  his  disposal  without 
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restriction,  and  where  he  found  much  novel 
matter  for  his  future  volumes.  The  recep- 
tion that  he  met  with,  from  all  public  men, 
was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  grateful  to 
the  wounded  spirit  of  one  who,  in  his  home, 
was  a  political  exile,  and  whom  his  fellow- 
countrymen  could  hardly  honor  without 
censure  or  esteem  without  self-reproach. 
The  notice  of  the  trifling  courtesy  paid  to 
him  by  the  Admiralty  in  placing  a  steamer 
at  his  disposal  to  convey  him  to  Cherbourg 
was  excluded  from  the  French  journals. 

The  rarity  of  his  intercourse  with  England 
is  the  more  surprising  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  habitually  resided  at  a  gmiillwmmiere 
in  Normandy,  almost  on  the  coast  of  the 
Channel,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cherbourg,  that 
came  into  his  possession  in  1837  by  one  of 
those  family  arrangements,  not  uufrequent 
in  France,  w^hich,  in  the  subdivision  of  prop- 
erty, devolve  the  family  estate  on  a  younger 
son.  The  chateau  itself  represented  the 
history  of  centuries : — a  solid  tower  recalled 
the  times  when  France  and  England,  being 
almost  one  nation,  lived  in  a  chronic  state 
of  civil  war ;  the  remains  of  a  dovecote  told 
of  the  Seigneurial  pigeons  that  fed  on  the 
crops  of  the  villeins,  and  whose  posterity, 
like  that  of  their  lords,  perished  in  expiation 
of  the  sins  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  a  dwell- 
ing-house of  the  date  of  Louis  Douze  bore 
traces  at  once  of  the  hard  hand  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  of  the  taste  which  had  gradu- 
ally transformed  it  into  a  most  agreeable 
residence.  To  this  were  attached  farm- 
buildings,  for  De  Tocqueville  took  much  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  and  lived  among  the 
peasantry  in  the  happiest  familiarity.  Every 
reader  will  be  touched  with  the  large  place 
that  this  residence  fills  in  his  corresj^ond- 
ence.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Frenchmen  as  only  connected  with  towns, 
especially  with  Paris ;  but  here  we  have  a 
picture  of  country  life,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages of  daily  occupation,  intellectual  leis- 
ure, and  social  hospitality,  as  fully  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  as  they  could  be  in  any 
part  of  England.  Many  of  our  countrymen, 
whose  names  are  high  in  literature,  will 
retain  a  delightful  impression  of  the  hours 
they  have  passed  there  in  such  intercourse 
as  recalled  the  age  when  conversation  was  a 
living  art,  in  which  the  best  men  gave  the 
best  of  their  minds  to  those  they  loved  and 
valued.    There  were  long  walks  in  lanes  as 
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deep  and  shady  as  those  of  Devonshire ; 
there  were  excursions  to  the  neglected  port 
of  Barfleur,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the ' 
English  monarch  "  who  never  smiled  again ;" 
to  the  scene  of  our  naval  victory  at  La 
Hogue  ;  and  to  the  lighthouse  of  Gatteville, 
from  which  were  seen  the  fine  expanse  of  sea 
indenting  the  varied  coast  and  the  thick 
hedgerows  making  one  continued  wood  up 
to  the  sloping  hills.  There  were  drives  to 
the  chateaux  of  family  connections,  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  suited  the  long  broad 
alleys  of  the  ancien  regime, — and  to  ruined 
manors  whence  many  generations  of  Clerels 
had  gone  forth  to  fight  their  own  neighbors 
and  their  country's  foes.  The  guests  of  the 
autumn  of  1858 — ^the  last — will  not  easily 
forget  the  brightness  of  look  and  heartiness 
of  demeanor  which,  even  after  the  warning 
of  the  previous  month,  made  it  impossible 
either  for  the  old  friends  who  had  never 
seen  him  gayer,  or  for  the  new  ones  who 
had  never  known  any  one  so  charming,  to 
look  on  De  TocquevillS  as  a  man  about  to 
die. 

Yet  so  it  was.  He  left  Tocqueville  for  the 
south  in  the  autumn,  and  there  passed  away 
early  in  the  following  year,  after  much  suf- 
fering cheerfully  borne.  On  leaving  Paris, 
he  wrote  that  he  expected  to  study  better  at 
Cannes  than  he  could  at  Tocqueville,  "  which 
was  too  agreeable  to  him  to  be  a  good 
working  place,  and  where  the  domestic  calm 
repressed  those  emotions  which,  like  winds, 
make  the  flame  of  thought  burn  all  the 
brighter."  Vain  hope  !  the  intellectual  in- 
tercourse of  friends,  such  as  those  conversa- 
tions with  Baron  de  Bunsen  which,  he  said, 
"  did  more  good  to  his  mind  than  Dr.  Seve 
could  do  to  his  body,'*  was  the  most  that  he 
could  now  enjoy.  Near  the  end,  he  sum- 
moned M.  de  Beaumont  in  the  afiecting 
words  "  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has 
ever  cost  me  so  much  as  what  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  say  to  you — I  jpray  you  to  come  here ;" 
and  in  his  last  letter,  within  a  few  days  of 
his  death,  he  welcomed  M.  Ampere,  who 
had  already  set  out  from  home  to  join  him, 
with  passionate  delight :  "  Never  could  I  be 
more  rejoiced  to  see  you,  though  never 
could  I  be  less  capable  of  enjoying  your 
society ;  but  come,  for  nothing  is  so  selfish 
as  true  friendship  and  another  passion  that 
now  I  cannot  name."  With  such  sympa- 
thies active  to  the  last,  and  with  her  beside 


him  without  whom  he  said  he  "  could  not 
even  feel  the  sunshine,"  he  expired  the  16th 
April,  1859,  fifty-four  years  old. 

The  character  which  we  have  here  at- 
tempted to  draw  may  be  regarded  with  sym- 
pathy or  indifference,  but  hardly  by  any  one 
with  repugnance  or  hostile  criticism.  To 
some  there  may  appear  a  narrowness  of  per- 
ception in  the  persistency  of  its  ideas,  and  a 
poverty  of  spirit  in  the  uniformity  of  its  de- 
signs. To  those  for  whom  politics  are  a 
chess-board  where  statesmen  move  the  pieces 
and  prize  them  as  they  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  game,  this  constant  imper- 
sonation of  and  care  for  the  aggregate  of  the 
people  may  seem  fantastic  and  unsound  ;  to 
those  who  make  the  Providential  governance 
a  pretext  for  disencumbering  their  lives  from 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men,  this  abiding  sense  of  Duty  and  Free- 
will will  be  superfluous  and  burdensome  ;  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  excitement  of  public 
life  too  keenly  to  be  careful  of  instruments 
or  of  results,  this  continual  balance  of  mo- 
tives and  delicacy  of  conscience  must  appear 
theoretical  and  pedantic.  But  such  judg- 
ments have  their  foundation  in  a  discrep- 
ancy of  moral  temperament  that  no  argu- 
ment can  reconcile.  What  can  we  say  more 
than  that  De  Tocqueville  never  doubted  the 
power  of  certain  men  to  influence  the  desti- 
nies of  multitudes,  and  that  therefore  he 
called  on  them  to  be  great,  unselfish,  and 
heroic ;  that  he  never  ceased  to  recognize 
the  visible  signs  of  a  supernatural  direction 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  required  all  Christian 
rulers  and  governments  to  comprehend  those 
mysterious  influences  and  guide  them,  as 
best  they  might,  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind? 

To  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  collegi- 
ate professor  of  politics,  and  not  a  practical 
worker  in  public  affairs,  we  can  only  offer 
the  evidence  of  his  own  Speeches  and  Re- 
ports, and  the  testimony  of  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  as  a  legislator  or  as  a 
minister.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he 
carried  into  his  habits  of  business  the  same 
spirit  which  animates  his  writings — general- 
izing only  when  he  had  mastered  all  details, 
and  not  satisfied  with  any  portions  of  a  sub- 
ject until  he  had  determined  their  relations 
to  the  whole.  As,  too,  in  every  page  he 
manifests  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
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modatlng  absolute  truth  to  the  frailty  and 
short-sightedness  of  mankind,  so  he  was 
naturally  found  conciliatory  in  his  transac- 
tions "with  other  men  until  conciliation  be- 
came falsehood,  and  content  to  compromise 
until  compromise  became  dishonor.  Nor 
can  we,  as  Englishmen,  forget  that  our  free 
institutions  were  not  to  him  only  objects  of 
a  barren  admiration  but  a  source  of  moral 
life  and  political  example,  which  seemed  to 
him  destined  to  embrace  the  universe  and 
decide  the  future  of  humanity.  It  was  in 
the  light  of  our  history  that  he  learnt  to  un- 
derstand his  own.  And  if  there  be  in  his 
political  philosophy  something  too  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  designs  of  Providence,  some- 
thing too  dogmatic  concerning  the  infinite 
possibilities,  it  is  hardly  for  us  to  reprove 


the  exaggeration  which  never  disturbed  the 
balance  of  his  judgment  or  dimmed  the  lus- 
tre of  his  understanding.  It  may  be  that 
the  mighty  phantom  of  Democracy,  which 
possessed  his  imagination,  which  saddened 
the  native  gayety  of  his  disposition  and  made 
him  old  before  his  time,  excluded  other 
scenes  of  thought  and  fields  of  reflection — 
but  never  did  it  deaden  his  sympathies  or 
intimidate  his  soul ;  and  although  at  the  last 
he  may  have  looked  on  himself  and  the  few 
friends  about  him  as  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  of 
Liberty,  it  still  was  hope  to  him,  however  it 
was  despair  to  others  : — 

"  That  out-post  is  abandoned  :  while  the  one 
Lies  in  the  dust,  the  rest  in  troops  depart ; 

Unconquered  He  has  done  what  could  be  done, 
With  sword  unbroken,and  with  broken  heart." 


The  Adulteration  op  Tea. — The  London 
Lancet  gives  the  result  of  the  microscopical  and 
chemical  analysis  of  forty-eight  samples  of  tea. 

Of  the  twenty-four  specimens  of  black  tea 
analyzed,  every  one  wtis  found  to  be  genuine. 
Of  a  like  number  of  green  teas  all  were  adulter- 
ated. The  adulterations  are  mainly  a  coloring 
matter  with  which  the  tea  leaf  is  faced,  painted 
or  glazed.  Ferro  cyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian 
blue  is  the  article  most  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  indigo,  kaolin, 
or  China  clay,  and  tumeric  powder  were  found 
in  addition.  That  species  of  tea  which  is  de- 
nominated gunpowder,  was  adulterated  in  other 
ways  by  admixture  with  leaves  not  those  of  tea, 
with  paddy  husk,  and  particularly  with  "  lie 
tea,"  so  called,  a  leaf  which  resembles  the  tea 
leaf  closely,  and  is  sent  to  this  country  from 
China  in  vast  quantities,  to  be  employed  in 
adulteration  here.  The  coloring  of  the  tea  is 
almost  entirely  done  in  China,  and  probably  be- 
cause it  improves  its  appearance,  and,  perhaps, 
renders  its  sale  more  sure  and  rapid. 

Such  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  analyzation 
of  this  article  by  eminent  scientific  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  certainly  not  very  flattering  to 
the  tastes  of  those  who  drink  green  tea  for  the 
love  of  it.  There  is  no  such  article  as  an  unadul- 
terated green  tea.  Let  the  lovers  of  the  herb  re- 
member that  fact,  and  as  they  sip  the  delicious 
beverage,  and  fancy  that  they  find  in  it  a  solvent 
for  their  aches  and  pains,  let  them  also  remem- 
ber that  they  are  sipping  with  it  a  solution  of 
Prussian  blue  and  indigo,  as  well  as  sundry 
other  little  peccadilloes  that  neither  add  to  its 
exhilarating  properties,  nor  yet  are  entirely 
harmless  to  the  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  black  teas  are  not  adulterated,  and  are  the 
only  ones  used  by  the  Chinese.  Knowing  the 
impurities  that  are  in  the  best  green  teas,  they 
send  them  to  foreign  ports  to  tickle  the  palates 


of  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  American* 
who,  in  their  view,  fancy  the  bright  lively  ap- 
pearance imparted  by  the  coloring  compositions 
tiiey  use. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  affirms 
that  a  Trappist  has  solved  the  question  of  the 
electric  light.  He  has  made  it  regular,  and  re- 
duced its  production  below  the  cost  of  gas. 
Abbaye  Grace  has  already  been  lighted  with  it, 
and  factories  for  its  production  are  being  erected 
at  Lyons  and  Paris.  The  mode  by  which  the 
inventor  proposes  to  produce  heat  will  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world  on  December  16,  and  the  se- 
cret of  the  light  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  Exhibition.  Every  householder  in  England 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
severe  a  blow  to  the  avaricious  monopolists, 
who,  under  the  name  of  gas  companies,  tax  and 
poison  us  all.  They  well  deserve  all  that  sci- 
ence can  do  to  supersede  them.  For  years  it 
has  been  in  their  power,  by  a  small  reduction  on 
exorbitant  dividends,  to  purify  gas,  and  they 
have  declined  to  make  the  attempt ;  so  that 
while  gas  in  Scotland  is  a  pure  white  light,  as 
innocuous  as  any  other,gas  in  London  is  a  yellow 
haze,  emitting  a  smoke  which  turns  silver  black 
in  three  days,  and  spoils  pictures  in  one. — Spec- 
tator. 


The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  left  behind 
him  a  private  diary,  which  diary  is  to  be  imme- 
diately published.  No  man  in  our  time  led  a 
stranger  life,  or  lived  more  behind  the  political 
scenes,  than  the  late  duke.  If  he  has  entered 
truly  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard,  his  book 
must  be  curious  in  the  highest  degree. 
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KING    COTTON    BOUND  ;    OR,    THE    NEW 
PROMETHEUS. 

Tak  across  Atlantic  waters 

Groans  in  chains  a  Giant  King; 

liike  tc  hira,  whom  Ocean's  daughters 
Wail  around  in  mournful  ring. 

In  the  grand  old  Grecian  strains 

Of  Prometheus  in  hia  chains  ! 

Needs  but  Fancy's  pencil  pliant 

Both  to  paint  till  both  agree  ; 
For  King  Cotton  is  a  giant, 

As  Prometheus  claimed  to  be. 
Each  gave  blessings  unto  men, 
Each  dishonor  reaped  again. 

From  the  gods  to  sons  of  clay 
If  Prometheus  brought  the  flame. 

Who  King  Cotton  can  gainsay. 
Should  he  equal  honor  claim  ? 

Fire  and  life  to  millions  giving, 

That,  without  him,  had  no  living. 

And  if  they  are  one  in  blessing. 

So  in  suffering  they  are  one ; 
Both,  their  captive  state  confessing. 

Freeze  in  frost  and  scorch  in  sun : 
That,  upon  his  mountain  chain. 
This,  upon  his  parching  plain. 

Nor  the  wild  bird's  self  is  wanting — 

Either  giant's  torment  sore ; 
If  Promethciis  writhed,  while  panting 

Heart  and  lungs  the  vulture  tore. 
So  Columbia's  eagle  fierce. 
Doth  King  Cotton's  vitals  pierce. 

On  those  wings  so  widely  sweeping 

In  its  poise  the  bird  to  keep. 
See,  if  you  can  see  for  weeping, 

"  North"  and  **  South"  are  branded  deep- 
On  the  beak  all  reeking  red, 
On  the  talons  blood-bespread  I 

But  'tis  not  so  much  the  anguish 
Of  the  wound  that  rends  his  side. 

Makes  this  fettered  giant  languish, 
As  the  thought  how  once,  in  pride. 

That  great  eagle  took  its  stand. 

Gently  on  his  giant  hand  ! 

How  to  it  the  meat  he'd  carry 

In  its  mew  to  feed  secure  ; 
How  he'd  fling  it  on  the  quarry, 

How  recall  it  to  the  lure. 
Make  it  stoop,  to  his  caresses. 
Hooded  neck  and  jingling  jesses. 

And  another  thought  is  pressing. 

Like  hot  iron  on  his  brain — 
Millions  that  would  fain  be  blessing. 

Ban,  e'en  now,  King  Cotton's  name. 
Oh,  that  here  those  hands  are  bound, 
Which  should  scatter  wealth  around  ! 

"  Not  this  Eagle's  screaming  smothers 
That  sad  sound  across  the  sea — 

Wailing  babes  and  weeping  mothers, 
Wailing,  weeping,  wanting  me. 

Hands  that  I  would  fi\in  employ, 

Hearts  that  I  Avould  fill  with  joy  I 


"  I  must  writhe — a  giant  fettered, — 
While  those  millions  peak  and  pine  ; 

By  my  wealth  their  lot  unbettered. 
And  their  suffering  worse  than  mine. 

For  they  know  that  I  would  fain 

Help  their  need,  were 't  not  my  chain  ! 

"  But  I  know  not  where  to  turn  me 
For  relief  from  bonds  and  woe  ; 

Frosts  may  pinch  and  suns  may  bum  me. 
But  for  rescue — none  I  know. 

Save  the  millions  I  have  fed. 

Should  they  rise  for  lack  of  bread — 

"  Saying,  *  We  will  brook  no  longer, 
That  King  Cotton  bound  should  be  ; 

Be  his  gaolers  strong,  we're  stronger, 
In  our  hunger  over  sea— 

More  for  want,  than  love,  uprisen, 

We  are  come  to  break  his  prison ! ' 

"  Welcome  even  such  releasing. 

Fain  my  work  I'd  be  about : 
Soon  would  want  and  wail  be  ceasing, 

Were  King  Cotton  once  let  out — 
Though  all  torn  and  faint  and  bleeding. 
Millions  still  I've  strength  for  feeding. 

"  Foolish  Eagle — cease  your  rending — 
'Tis  yourself  you  would  undo: 

Know  you  not  the  strength  you're  spending. 
Still  was  put  to  use  for  i/ou  ? 

'Twas  King  Cotton's  cost  and  care. 

Fed  you  fat  and  sleeked  you  fair. 

"  Hold  me  longer  bound,  and  wasting 
Life  will  leave  my  giant  frame  ; 

Other  Kings  o'er  sea  are  hasting. 
On  my  throne  to  make  their  claim  ; 

Once  they  take  that  seat — good-by — 

You  have  lost  far  more  than  I." 

— Punch, 


INFALLIBILITY  IN   ERROR. 

The  Holy  Father,  urged  by  Antonelli, 
Condemned  to  death  the  guiltless  Locatelli ; 
So  he,  beheaded  by  the  Pope's  behest. 
Died  for  the  crime  Castrucci  has  confessed. 

How  came  Infallibility  to  make 

So  gross  and  melancholy  a  mistake  1 

Pretend  to  govern  in  St.  Peter's  stead ! 

Who  was  it  that  cut  off  the  wrong  man's  head  ? 

Oh  !  but,  infallible  in  faith  alone. 
When  speaking  from  his  spu-itual  throne. 
His  Holiness  may  blunder  as  to  fact. 
And  so  decree  a  sanguinary  act. 

Then,  such  a  Prince  how  needful  to  restraia 
Within  Ills  metaphysical  domain  ; 
Unerring  Judge  of  mysteries  unseen. 
But  apt  to  misapply  the  guillotine ! 

Allow  him  still  to  exercise  the  keys. 
And  excommunicate  his  enemies  ! 
But  have  no  more  command  of  axe  and  rope. 
How  long  will  France  guard  scaffolds  for  the 
Pope  1  — PawcA. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
CHRONICLES  OF   CARLINGFORD  :  THE 
DOCTOR'S  FAMILY. 
PABT  II. — CHAPTER  VI. 

Affairs  went  on  in  Carlingford  with  the 
usual  commonplace  pertinacity  of  human  af- 
fairs. Notable  events  happened  but  seldom 
in  anybody's  life,  and  matters  rolled  back 
into  their  ordinary  routine,  or  found  a  new 
routine  for  themselves  after  the  ordinary 
course  of  humanity.  After  the  extraordinary 
advent  of  Nettie  and  her  strange  household — 
after  the  setting-out  of  that  little  wonderful 
establishment,  with  all  the  amazed  expecta- 
tion it  excited — it  was  strange  to  see  how 
everything  settled  down,  and  how  calmly  the 
framework  of  common  life  took  in  that  excep- 
tional and  half-miraculous  picture.  Lookers- 
on  prophesied  that  it  never  could  last — that  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  some  sudden  crisis  or 
collapse  must  ensue,  and  the  vain  experi- 
ment prove  a  failure  ;  but  quiet  nature  and 
steady  time  prevailed  over  these  moralists 
and  their  prophecies.  The  winter  went  on 
calmly  day  by  day,  and  Nettie  and  her  de- 
pendants became  legitimate  portions  of  Car- 
lingford  society.  People  ceased  to  w-onder 
by  degrees.  Gradually  the  eyes  of  Carling- 
ford  grew  accustomed  to  that  dainty  tiny  fig- 
ure sweeping  along,  by  mere  impulse  of  cheer- 
ful will  and  ceaseless  activity,  the  three  open- 
eyed,  staring  children,  the  faded  mother. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Nettie,  too  clear  of  the 
necessity  of  her  own  exertions,  and  too  sim- 
ply bent  upon  her  business,  to  feel  any  sen- 
timental shame  of  her  relations,  was  seen 
quickening  the  sluggish  steps  of  Fred  him- 
self, who  shuffled  along  by  her  side  in  a  cer- 
tain flush  of  self-disgust,  never  perceptible 
upon  him  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Even  Fred  was  dully  moved  by  her  ^cinity. 
When  he  saw  other  people  look  at  them,  his 
bemused  intellect  was  still  alive  enough  to 
comprehend  that  people  were  aware  of  his 
dismal  dependence  upon  that  fairy  creature, 
whom  it  was  a  shame  to  think  of  as  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  his  deserted  children,  but  of 
his  own  base  comforts  and  idleness.  But  the 
spur,  though  it  pricked,  did  not  goad  him 
into  any  action.  When  he  got  home,  he 
took  refuge  in  his  room  up-stairs,  in  the 
hazy  atmosphere  drugged  with  the  heavy 
fumes  of  his  pipe,  and  stretched  his  slovenly 
limbs  on  his  sofa,  and  buried  his  confused 
faculties  in  his  old  noveL     So  he  lived  day 


by  day,  circumscribed  in  the  most  dangerous 
of  his  indulgences  by  Nettie's  unhesitating 
strictures  and  rules,  which  nobody  dared 
break,  but  unlimited  in  his  indolence,  his 
novel,  and  his  pipe.  That  stifling  fire,  that 
close  room,  the  ashes  of  the  pipe  on  the  ta- 
ble, the  listless  shabby  figure  on  the  sofa, 
were  the  most  dismal  part  of  the  interior  at 
St.  Roque's  Cottage,  so  far  as  it  appeared  to 
the  external  eye.  But  it  is  doubtful  T\'hether 
Mrs.  Fred,  spiteful  and  useless,  with  her 
poor  health,  her  selfish  love,  her  utter  uu- 
reason,  dawdling  over  trifling  matters  which 
she  never  completed^  or  the  three  children, 
entirely  unrespectful  of  father  or  mother, 
growing  up  amid  that  wonderful  subver- 
sion of  the  ordinary  rules  of  nature,  with 
some  loyalty  to  Nettie,  but  no  reverence  in 
them,  were  not  as  appalling  companions  to 
live  with.  Nettie,  however,  did  not  consider 
the  matter  as  a  spectator  might.  She  did 
not  enter  into  it  at  all  as  a  matter  to  be  criti- 
cised ;  they  simply  belonged  to  her  as  they 
were.  She  knew  their  faults  without  loving 
them  less,  or  feeling  it  possible  that  faults 
could  make  any  difierence  to  those  bonds  of 
nature,  Fred,  indeed,  did  afflict  her  lively, 
impatient  spirit  j — she  had  tried  to  quicken 
him  into  life  at  first — she  gave  him  up  with 
a  certain  frank  scorn  now,  and  accepted  her 
position.  Thus  he  was  to  be  all  his  life  long 
this  big  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Nettie, 
valorous  and  simple,  made  up  her  mind  to 
it.  He  was  Fred — that  was  all  that  could 
be  said  on  the  subject^  and,  being  Fred,  be- 
longed to  her,  and  had  to  be  cared  for  like 
the  rest. 

It  all  grew  into  a  matter  of  routine  as  that 
winter  glided  along ;  outside  and  in,  every- 
body came  to  take  it  for  granted.  Miss 
Wodehouse,  who,  with  a  yearning  admira- 
tion of  a  creature  so  totally  unlike  herself, 
came  often  to  visit  Nettie,  ceased  to  expost- 
ulate, almost  ceased  to  wonder,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  no  longer  opened  his  fine  eyes  in 
amazement  when  that  household  was  named. 
Mrs.  Smith,  their  landlady,  calmly  brought 
her  bills  to  Nettie,  and  forgot  that  it  was 
not  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  Avorld  that 
she  should  be  paid  by  Miss  Underwood.  The 
only  persistent  sceptic  was  the  doctor.  Ed- 
ward Rider  could  not,  would  not,  believe  it. 
He  who  had  so  chafed  under  Fred's  society, 
felt  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  possibil- 
ity that  Nettie  could  endure  him.  He  watched 
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with  an  eagerness  which  he  found  it  diflBcult 
to  account  for,  to  see  the  fii-st  symptoms  of 
disgust  which  must  ere  long  mark  the  fail- 
ure of  this  bold  but  foolish  venture.  It  oc- 
cupied his  mind  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  his  own  comfort ;  perhaps  more 
than  was  best  for  his  patients.  Though  he 
had  few  people  to  visit  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  his  drag  was  seen  to  pass  St.  Roque's 
Cottage  most  days  of  the  week  ;  and  when 
urgent  messages  came  for  Dr.  Rider  in  the 
evening,  his  little  groom  always  wended  his 
way  out  through  the  special  district  of  Dr. 
Majoribanks  to  find  his  master,  if  the  doctor 
was  not  at  home.  Not  that  all  this  devotion 
assisted  him  much  either  in  increase  of 
friendship  wdth  his  relations,  or  in  verifica- 
tion of  his  auguries.  The  disgust  of  the 
young  doctor,  when  he  saw  his  brother's 
slovenly  figure  in  his  own  chair,  was  nothing 
to  his  disgust  now,  when  he  saw  that  same 
form,  so  out  of  accordance  with  the  neat  lit- 
tle sitting-room  which  Nettie's  presence 
made  dainty  and  refined  in  its  homeliness, 
lounging  in  Nettie's  way.  He  could  not^bring 
himself  to  speak  with  ordinary  patience  to 
Fred  ;  and  Fred,  obtuse  as  he  was,  perceived 
his  brother's  disgust  and  contempt,  and  re- 
sented it  sullenly  ;  and  betrayed  his  resent- 
ment to  the  foolish  wife,  who  sulked  and 
said  spiteful  things  to  Edward.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  family  group.  As  for  Nettie,  she 
was  much  too  fully  occupied  to  give  her  so- 
ciety or  conversation  to  Dr.  Rider.  She 
came  and  went  while  he  was  there,  busy 
about  a  thousand  things,  always  alert,  de- 
cided, uncompromising — not  disinclined  to 
snub  Fred  or  Susan  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, totally  unconscious  even  of  that  deli- 
cacy with  which  a  high  fantastical  heroine 
of  romance  would  have  found  it  necessary  to 
treat  her  dependants.  It  was  this  uncon- 
sciousness, above  all,  that  irritated  the  doc- 
tor. If  she  had  shown  any  feeling,  he  said 
to  himself — ^if  she  had  even  been  grandly 
aware  of  sacrificing  herself  and  doing  her 
^uty — there  would  have  been  some  consola- 
tion in  it.  But  Nettie  obstinately  refused  to 
be  said  to  do  her  duty.  She  was  doing  her 
own  will  with  an  imperious  distinctness  and 
energy — ^having  her  own  way — displaying  no 
special  virtue,  but  a  determined  wilfulness. 
Dr.  Rider  was  half  disgusted  with  Nettie,  to 
see  how  little  disgust  she  showed  of  her  com- 
panions. He  was  disappointed  in  her :  he  con- 
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eluded  to  himself  that  she  did  not  show  that 
fine  perception  which  he  was  disposed  to  ex- 
pect from  so  dainty  a  little  sprite.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, it  is  astonishing  how  he  haunted  that 
room  where  the  society  was  so  unattractive, 
and  bore  Mrs.  Fred's  spiteful  speeches,  and 
sufi'ered  his  eyes  and  his  temper  to  be  vexed 
beyond  endurance  by  the  dismal  sight  of  his 
brother.  The  children,  too,  worried  their  un- 
fortunate uncle  beyond  description.  He  did 
not  dislike  children ;  as  a  general  rule, 
mothers  in  the  other  end  of  Carlingford,  in- 
deed, declared  the  doctor  to  be  wonderfully 
tender  and  indulgent  to  his  little  patients  ; 
but  those  creatures,  with  their  round,  staring 
eyes,  the  calm  remarks  they  made  upon  their 
father's  slovenly  indolence  and  their  moth- 
er's imbecility — their  precocious  sharp-sight- 
edness  and  insubordination,  moved  Dr.  Rider 
with  a  sharp  prevailing  inclination,  intensi- 
fying by  times  almost  into  action,  to  whip 
them  all  round,  and  banish  the  intolerable 
brats  out  of  sight.  Such  was  his  unpaternal 
way  of  contemplating  the  rising  hopes  of  his 
house.  How  Nettie  could  bear  it  all,  was 
an  unceasing  marvel  to  the  doctor.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  disagreeables,  he  went  to  St. 
Roque's  all  the  same. 

One  of  these  winter  evenings  the  doctor 
wended  his  way  to  St.  Roque's  Cottage  in  a 
worse  frame  of  mind  than  usual.  It  was  a 
clear  frosty  night,  very  pleasant  to  be  out 
in,  though  sharp  and  chill ;  such  a  night  as 
brightens  young  eyes,  and  exhilarates  young 
hearts,  when  all  is  well  with  them.  Young 
Rider  could  hear  his  own  footsteps  echoing 
along  the  hard  frost-bound  road,  and  could 
not  but  wonder  in  himself,  as  he  drew  near 
the  group  of  buildings  which  broke  the  sol- 
itude of  the  way,  whether  Nettie  too  might 
hear  it,  and  perhaps  recognize  the  familiar 
step.  The  shadow  of  St.  Roque's  fell  cold 
over  him  as  he  passed.  Just  from  that  spot 
the  light  in  the  parlor  window  of  the  cot- 
tage became  perceptible  to  the  wayfarer.  A 
shadow  crossed  the  blind  as  he  came  in  sight 
— ^Nettie  unquestionably.  It  occurred  to 
Dr.  Rider  to  remember  with  very  sharp  dis- 
tinctness at  that  moment,  how  Nettie's  little 
shadow  had  dropped  across  the  sunshine  that 
first  morning  when  he  saw  her  in  his  own 
room.  He  quickened  his  step  unawares — 
perhaps  to-night  Nettie  might  be  more  ac- 
cessible than  usual,  less  shut  in  and  sur- 
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rounded  with  ter  family.  He  pictured  to 
himself,  as  he  went  past  the  willows,  which 
rustled  faintly  with  their  long  bare  branches 
in  the  night  air,  that  perhaps,  as  he  was 
later  than  usual,  Fred  might  have  retired  to 
his  den  up-stairs;  and  Susan  might  have 
gone  to  bear  Fred  company — who  knows  ? 
and  the  children  might  be  in  bed,  the  dread- 
ful little  imps.  And  for  once  a  half-hour's 
talk  with  the  strange  little  head  of  the  house 
might  comfort  the  young  doctor's  fatigued 
mind  and  troubled  heart. 

For  he  Avas  sadly  fatigued  and  worn  out. 
What  with  incessant  occupation  and  dis- 
tracted thoughts  this  year  had  been  a  very 
exhausting  one  for  the  doctor.  He  had 
fagged  on  through  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn  without  any  relaxation.  He  had 
chafed  over  Fred's  presence  for  half  of  the 
year,  and  had  been  occupied  for  the  other 
half  with  matters  still  more  absorbing  and 
exciting.  Even  now  his  mind  was  in  a  per- 
petual ferment,  and  no  comforting  spirit 
spoke  quietness  to  his  soul — no  stout  heart 
strengthened  his — no  lively  intelligence  ani- 
mated his  own  to  worthy  doings.  He  was 
very  cross  and  fretful,  and  know  himself  to 
be  so  that  particular  evening — worried  and 
in  want  of  rest.  What  a  chance,  if  perhaps 
he  found  Nettie,  whose  very  provocations 
\^ere  somehow  more  interesting  than  other 
people's  most  agreeable  and  tranquillizing 
efforts,  all  alone  and  at  leisure !  He  went 
on  with  some  palpitations  of  hope.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered  the  cottage,  however,  he 
found  out  the  delusion  he  was  under.  The 
children  were  the  first  fact  that  presented  it- 
self to  his  senses  ;  an  uproar  that  pervaded 
the  house,  a  novel  tumult  waking  all  the 
echoes ;  glimpses  of  flying  figures  pursuing 
each  other  with  brushes  and  mops,  and  other 
impromptu  weapons ;  one  astride  upon  the 
banisters  of  the  stairs,  sliding  down  from 
top  to  bottom ;  another  clinging  now  and 
then,  in  the  pauses  of  the  conflict,  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  doors,  by  which  it  swung  back 
and  forward.  Terrible  infants  !  there  they 
all  were  in  a  complete  saturnalia,  the  door 
of  the  parlor  half  open  all  the  time,  and  no 
sound  of  Nettie's  restraining  voice.  Only 
poor  Mrs.  Smith  standing  helpless,  in  suc- 
cessions of  fright  and  exasperation,  some- 
times alarmed  for  life  and  limb,  sometimes 
ready  to  give  the  little  wretches  over  to  all 
the  penaltiL's  of  poetic  justice.    The  poor 


woman  brightened  a  little  when  she  per- 
ceived the  sympathetic  horror  on  the  doc- 
tor's face. 

"  How's  this  ?  "  exclaimed  young  Eider 
with  a  sigh  of  dismay.  Alas !  however  it 
was,  no  quiet  imaginary  conference,  no 
soothing  glimpse  of  Nettie,  was  practicable 
to-night.  He  grew  sulky  and  ferocious  un- 
der the  thought.  Ho  seized  the  imp  that 
hung  on  the  door,  and  set  it  down  summarily 
with  a  certain  moral  violence,  unable  to  re- 
frain from  an  admonitory  shake,  which 
startled  its  sudden  scream  into  a  quavering 
echo  of  alarm.  **  Do  you  want  to  break  your 
neck,  air  ?  "  cried  the  wrathful  uncle.  Dr. 
Rider,  however,  had  to  spring  aside  almost 
before  the  words  were  uttered  to  escape  the 
encounter  of  a  hearth-brush  levelled  at  him 
by  his  sweet  little  niece.  *'  How  is  this, 
Mrs.  Smith  ?  "  cried  the  startled  visitor,  with 
indignation,  raising  his  voice  sufiiciently  to 
be  quite  audible  through  the  half-open  door. 

"  Bless  you,  sir.  Miss  is  gone  out  to  tea  j 
don't  say  nothink — I  don't  begrudge  the 
poor  young  lady  a  bit  of  a  holiday,"  whis- 
pered the  frightened  landlady  under  her 
breath  j  "  but  I  can't  never  give  in  to  it 
again.  Their  mamma  never  takes  a  bit  of 
notice  exceptin*  when  they're  found  fault 
with.  Lord !  to  think  how  blind  some  folks 
is  when  it's  their  own.  But  the  poor  dear, 
young  lady,  she's  gone  out  for  a  little  pleas- 
ure— only  to  Miss  Wodchouse's,  doctor," 
added  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  up  with  a  sudden 
start  to  catch  the  stormy  expression  on  the 
doctor's  face. 

He  made  no  reply  to  the  troubled  land- 
lady. He  pushed  the  children  aside,  and 
made  a  stride  into  the  parlor.  To  be  sure, 
if  Nettie  W'as  not  here,  what  a  charming  op- 
portunity to  make  himself  disagreeable,  and 
give  the  other  two  a  piece  of  his  mind !  Ed- 
ward Rider  was  anything  but  perfect.  He 
decided  on  that  expedient  with  an  angry 
satisfaction.  Since  he  could  not  have  Net- 
tie, he  would  at  least  have  this  relief  to 
his  feelings,  which  was  next  best. 

The  room  was  full  of  smoke,  which  came 
in  heavy  pufis  from  Fred's  pipe.  He  him- 
self lay  stretched  on  the  little  sofa ;  Nettie's 
sofa — Nettie's  room — the  place  sacred  in  the 
doctor's  heart  to  that  bright  little  figure,  the 
one  redeeming  presence  in  this  dismal  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Fred  sat  dawdling  opposite  her 
husband  over  some  wretched  fancy-work. 
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Eyes  less  predjudiced  than  those  of  Edward 
Rider  might  have  imagined  this  a  scene  of 
coarse  but  not  unpleasant  domestic  comfort. 
To  him  it  was  a  disgusting  picture  of  self- 
indulgence  and  selfish  miserable  enjoyment, 
..iU».«st  vice.  The  very  tobacco  which  pol- 
luted the  atmosphere  of  her  room  was  bought 
with  Nettie's  money !  Pah !  the  doctor 
came  in  with  a  silent  pale  concentration  of 
fury  and  disgust,  scarcely  able  to  compel 
himself  to  utter  ordinary  words  of  civility. 
His  presence  disturbed  the  pair  in  their 
stolen  pleasure.  Fred  involuntarily  put 
aside  his  pipe,  and  Mrs.  Fred  made  a  little 
movement  to  remove  from  the  table  the 
glass  from  which  her  husband  had  been 
drinking;  but  both  recollected  themselves 
after  a  moment.  The  wife  set  down  the 
glass  with  a  little  spiteful  toss  of  her  head, 
the  husband,  with  that  heated  sullen  flush 
upon  his  face,  relighted  his  half-extinguished 
pipe,  and  put  up  again  on  the  sofa  the  slov- 
enly slippered  feet  which  at  Edward's  first 
appearance  he  had  withdrawn  from  it.  A 
sullen  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  was  all  the  saluta- 
tion that  passed  between  them.  Tlieij  felt 
themselves  found  out ;  the  visitor  felt  with 
rage  and  indignation  that  he  had  found  them 
out.  Defiant  shame  and  resentment,  spite- 
ful passion  and  folly,  on  one  side,  encoun- 
tered the  gaze  of  a  spectator  outside  whose 
opinion  could  not  be  mistaken,  a  known 
critic  and  possible  spy.  Little  comfort  could 
come  from  this  strange  reunion.  They  sat 
in  uneasy  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  mutu- 
ally ready  to  fly  at  each  other.  Mrs.  Fred, 
in  her  double  capacity  as  a  woman  and  a 
fool,  was  naturally  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Nettie's  gone  out  to  tea,"  said  that  good 
wife.  "  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Edward,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here 
had  you  known  that  only  Fred  and  I  were  at 
home.  It  is  very  seldom  we  have  an  evening 
to  ourselves.  It  was  too  great  a  pleasure,  I 
suppose,  not  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Susan,  hold  your  confounded  tongue," 
said  the  ungrateful  Fred. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  Mrs.  Hider,"  said 
Edward,  with  deadly  civility.  "  I  was  not 
aware,  indeed,  of  the  domestic  enjoyment  I 
was  likely  to  interrupt.  But  if  you  don't 
want  your  boys  to  break  their  necks,  some 
one  ought  certainly  to  interfere  outside 
there." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  expected,"  said 
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Mrs.  Fred.  "  My  poor  children  can't  have 
a  little  amusement,  poor  things,  but  some- 
body must  interfere  with  it;  and  my  poor 
Fred — perhaps  you  have  some  fault  to  find 
with  him,  Mr.  Edward  ?  Oh,  I  can  see  it  in 
your  looks !  so  please  take  your  advantage, 
now  that  there's  nobody  to  be  afraid  of.  I 
can  tell  you  have  ever  so  many  pleasant 
things  just  on  your  lips  to  say." 

"  I  wish  you'd  mind  your  own  business, 
Susan,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  not  a 
fool.  "  Look  after  these  imps  there,  and  let 
me  and  Edward  alone.  Nettie's  gone  out, 
you  understand.  She's  a  wonderful  creature, 
to  be  sure,  but  it's  a  blessed  relief  to  get  rid 
of  her  for  a  little.  A  man  can't  breathe  un- 
der her  sharp  eyes,"  said  Fred,  half  apolo- 
getic, half  defiant,  as  he  breathed  out  a  puff 
of  smoke. 

Edward  Eider  stared  at  his  brother,  speech- 
less with  rage  and  indignation.  He  could 
have  rushed  upon  that  listless  figure,  and 
startled  the  life  half  out  of  the  nerveless 
slovenly  frame.  The  state  of  mingled  re- 
sentment, disappointment,  and  disgust  he 
was  in,  made  every  particular  of  this  aggra- 
vating scene  tell  more  emphatically.  To  see 
that  heavy  vapor  obscuring  those  walls  which 
breathed  of  Nettie — to  think  of  this  one  lit- 
tle centre  of  her  life,  which  always  hitherto 
had  borne  in  some  degree  the  impress  of  her 
womanly  image,  so  polluted  and  vulgarized, 
overpowered  the  young  man's  patience.  Yet 
perhaps  he  of  all  men  in  the  world  had  least 
right  to  interfere. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  burst  forth  the  doc- 
tor all  at  once,  "  that  you  can  live  upon  that 
creature,  Fred  ?  If  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
mouse  in  that  big  body  of  yours — if  you  are 
not  altogether  lost  and  degraded,  how  can 
you  do  it  ?  And,  by  Jove,  when  all  is  done, 
to  go  and  fill  the  only  room  she  has — the 
only  place  you  have  left  her  —  with  this 
disgusting  smoke  and  noise  as  soon  as  her 
back  is  turned.  Good  Heaven  \  it  sickens 
one  to  think  of  it.  A  fellow  like  you,  as 
strong  as  any  hodman,  to  let  such  a  creature 
sacrifice  herself  to  keep  him  in  bread  ;  and 
the  only  bit  of  a  little  place  she  can  sit  down 
in  when  she  comes  home — it's  too  much,  you 
know — it's  more  than  she  ought  to  bear." 

"  And  who  are  you,  to  meddle  with  us  and 
our  arrangements  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Fred.  "  My 
husband  is  in  his  own  house.  You  would 
not  take  us  into  your  house,  Mr,  Edward — ** 
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"Hold  your  confounded  tongue,  I  tell 
you,"  said  Fred,  slowly  gathering  himself  off 
the  sofa.  "  You're  a  pretty  fellow  to  speak, 
you  are — that  wouldn't  lend  a  fellow  a  shil- 
ling to  keep  him  from  ruin.  You  had  better 
remember  where  you  are — in — in — as  Susan 
says — my  own  house."  * 

What  outbreak  of  contempt  might  have 
come  from  the  doctor's  lips  was  fortunately 
lost  at  that  moment,  since  a  louder  outcry 
than  usual  from  outside,  the  screams  of  the 
children,  and  the  wailings  of  the  landlady, 
at  length  roused  the  mother  to  the  length  of 
going  to  the  door.  When  she  was  gone  the 
two  brothers  eyed  each  other  threateningly. 
Fred,  not  without  a  certain  intolerable  sen- 
sation of  shame,  rose  to  knock  his  pipe  upon 
the  mantel-sheif  among  Nettie's  pretty  girl- 
ish ornaments.  Somehow  these  aggrava- 
tions of  insult  to  her  image  drove  Edward 
Rider  desperate.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Fred's 
shoulder  and  shook  him  violently. 

*'  Wake  up  !  can't  you  wake  up  and  see 
what  you're  about  ?  "  cried  the  doctor;  "can't 
you  show  a  little  respect  for  her,  at  least ! 
Look  here,  Fred  E,ider.  I  knew  you  could 
do  anything  shabby  or  mean,  if  it  suited  you. 
I  knew  you  would  consent  to  hang  a  burden 
on  anybody  that  would  take  such  a  weight 
upon  them  ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  did  not  think 
you  had  the  heart  to  insult  her,  after  aU  A 
man  can't  stand  by  and  see  that.  Clear  off 
your  pipe  and  your  brandy  before  she  comes, 
or,  as  sure  as  I  am  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  cast-iron — " 

The  doctor's  threats  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  woful  procession.  Into 
the  presence  of  the  two  brothers,  eying 
each  other  with  such  lowering  faces,  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  husband  entered,  carrying 
between  them,  with  solemn  looks,  the  un- 
conscious Freddy,  while  his  mother  followed 
screaming,  and  his  little  brother  and  sister 
staring  open-mouthed.  It  was  some  relief 
to  the  doctor's  feelings,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  to  rush  to  the  window  and 
throw  it  open,  admitting  a  gust  of  chill  De- 
cember air,  penetrating  enough  to  search  to 
the  bones  of  the  fireside  loiterer.  Fred  was 
father  enough  to  turn  with  anxiety  to  the 
child.  But  his  trembling  nervous  fingers 
and  bemused  eyes  could  make  nothing  of  the 
"  case  "  thus  so  suddenly  brought  before 
him.  He  turned  fiercely  and  vacantly  upon 
his  wife,  and  demanded  why  everything  was 
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suSered  to  go  to  ruin  when  Nettie  was  away. 
Mrs.  Fred,  screaming  and  terrified,  began  to 
recriminate.  The  pallid  figure  of  the  child 
on  the  table  gave  a  certain  air  of  squalid, 
tragedy  to  the  scene,  through  the  midst  of 
which  the  night  air,  coming  in  with  a  rush, 
chilling  the  group  in  their  indoor  dresses, 
and  flickering  the  flame  of  the  candles, 
added  one  other  point  of  dismal  accumula- 
tion to  all  its  sordid  miseries.  The  child  had 
dropped  from  his  swing  on  the  door  and  was 
stunned  by  the  fall.  Both  father  and  mother 
thought  him  dead  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment;  but  the  accustomed  and  cooler 
eyes  of  the  doctor  perceived  the  true  state 
of  afiairs.  Edward  Rider  forgot  his  disgust 
and  rage  as  he  devoted  himself  to  the  little 
patient — not  that  he  loved  the  child  more, 
but  that  the  habits  of  his  profession  were 
strong  upon  him.  When  he  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  little  fellow  to  consciousness, 
the  doctor  threw  a  professional  glance  of  in- 
quiry round  him  to  see  who  could  be  trusted. 
Then,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  and  impatient  exclamation,  turned 
back  to  the  table.  Fred,  shivering  and  help- 
less, stood  by  the  fire,  uttering  confused  di- 
rections, and  rubbing  miserably  his  own 
flabby  hands  ;  his  wife,  crying,  scolding,  and 
incapable,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table,  of- 
fering no  assistance,  but  wondering  when 
ever  Nettie  would  come  back.  Dr.  Rider 
took  the  patient  in  his  arms,  and,  beckon- 
ing Mrs.  Smith  to  go  before  him,  carried  the 
child  up-stairs.  There  the  good  mistress  of 
the  cottage  listened  to  all  his  directions,  and 
promised  devoutly  to  obey  him — to  keep  the 
room  quiet,  if  she  could — to  tell  everything 
he  had  said  to  Miss  Nettie.  He  did  not  en- 
ter the  desecrated  parlor  again  when  he 
came  down-stairs.  What  was  the  use  ?  He 
was  glad  to  go  out  and  escape  the  chance  of 
a  fraternal  struggle.  He  went  out  into  the 
cold  night  air  all  thrilling  with  excitement 
and  agitation.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  a 
scene  so  strange  should  rouse  many  impa- 
tient thoughts  in  the  young  man's  mind ; 
but  the  most  intolerable  of  these  had  the 
most  trifling  origin.  That  Fred  should  have 
smoked  his  pipe  in  Nettie's  sitting-room, 
when  she  was  out  of  the  way,  was  not,  after 
all,  considering  Fred's  character,  a  very  won- 
derful circumstance,  but  it  exasperated  his 
brother  to  a  greater  extent  than  much  more 
important  matters.     That   aggravation   en- 
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tirely  overpowered  Edward  Rider's  self-con- 
trol. It  seemed  the  culmination  of  all  the 
wrong  and  silent  insolent  injury  inflicted  upon 
Nettie.  He  saw  the  stain  of  these  ashes  on 
the  little  mantel-shelf,  the  rolling  cloud  of 
smoke  in  the  room,  and  indignation  burned 
yet  higher  and  higher  in  his  breast. 

When  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
suddenly  checked  and  stimulated  by  the 
sound  of  voices  on  the  road.  Voices,  one 
of  which  was  Nettie's,  one  the  lofty,  clerical 
accents  of  the  Rev.  Cecil  Wentworth.  The 
two  were  walking  arm  in  arm  in  very  confi- 
dential colloquy,  as  the  startled  and  jealous 
doctor  imagined.  What  were  these  two  fig- 
ures doing  together  upon  the  road  ?  why 
did  Nettie  lean  on  the  arm  of  that  hand- 
some young  clerical  coxcomb  ?  It  did  not 
occur  to  Dr.  Rider  that  the  night  was  ex- 
tremely dark,  and  that  Nettie  had  been  at 
Miss  Wodehouse's,  where  the  curate  of  St. 
Roque's  was  a  perpetual  visitor.  With  a 
mortified  and  jealous  pang,  totally  unrea- 
sonable and  totally  irresistible,  Edward  Ri- 
der, only  a  moment  before  so  fantastically 
extreme  in  Nettie's  defence — in  the  defence 
of  Nettie's  very  "  image  "  from  all  vulgar 
contact  and  desecration — strode  past  Nettie 
now  without  word  or  sign  of  recognition. 
She  did  not  see  him,  as  he  observed  with  a 
throbbing  heart ;  she  was  talking  to  young 
Mr.  Wentworth  with  all  the  haste  and 
eagerness  which  Dr.  Rider  had  found  so 
captivating.  She  never  suspected  who  it 
was  that  brushed  past  her  with  breathless, 
exasperated  impatience  in  the  darkness. 
They  went  on  past  him,  talking,  laughing 
lightly,  under  the  veil  of  night,  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  who  heard  them,  though  the 
doctor  did  not  think  of  that.  He,  unrea- 
sonably afironted,  galled,  and  mortified, 
turned  his  back  upon  that  house,  which  at 
this  present  disappointed  moment  did  not 
contain  one  single  thing  or  person  which  he 
could  dwell  on  with  pleasure  ;  and  a  hundred 
times  more  discontented,  fatigued,  and 
worn  out — full  of  disgust  with  things  in 
general,  and  himself  and  his  own  fate  in 
particular — than  he  had  been  when  he  set 
out  from  the  other  end  of  Carlingford,  went 
sulkily,  and  at  a  terrific  pace,  past  the  long 
garden-walls  of  Grange  Lane,  and  all  Dr. 
Majoribanks'  genteel  patients.  When  he 
had  reached  home,  he  found  a  message  wait- 
ing   him  from  an  urgent    invalid,  whose 
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"  case  "  kept  the  unhappy  doctor  up  and 
busy  for  half  the  night.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  Edward  Rider  got  through 
the  evening — the  one  wonderful  exceptional 
evening  when  Nettie  went  out  to  tea. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  however, 
and  the  few  hours'  hurried  rest  which  Ed- 
ward Rider  was  able  to  snatch  after  his  la- 
bors, other  sentiments  arose  in  his  mind.  It 
was  quite  necessary  to  see  how  the  unlucky 
child  was  at  St.  Roque's  Cottage,  and  per- 
haps what  Nettie  thought  of  all  that  had 
occurred  during  her  absence.  The  doctor 
bethought  himself,  too,  that  there  might  be 
very  natural  explanations  of  the  curate's  es- 
cort. How  else,  to  be  sure,  could  she  have 
got  home  on  a  dark  v/inter  night  through 
that  lonely  road  ?  Perhaps,  if  he  himself 
had  been  less  impatient  and  ill-tempered,  it 
might  have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  supersede 
Mr.  Wentworth.  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Rider 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  one 
of  his  earliest  calls  this  morning  at  St. 
Roque's. 

It  was  a  foggy,  frosty  day,  brightened 
with  a  red  sun,  which  threw  wintry  ruddy 
rays  across  the  mist.  Dr.  Rider  drew  up 
somewhat  nervously  at  the  little  Gothic 
porch.  He  was  taken  up-stairs  to  the  bed- 
room where  little  Freddy  lay  moaning  and 
feverish.  A  distant  hum  came  from  the 
other  children  in  the  parlor,  the  door  of 
which,  however,  was  fast  closed  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  Nettie  herself  sat  by  the  child's 
bedside — ^Nettie,  all  alert  and  vigorous,  in 
the  little  room,  which,  homely  as  its  aspect 
was,  displayed  even  to  the  doctor's  uniniti- 
ated glance  a  fastidious  nicety  of  arrange- 
ment which  made  it  harmonious  with  that 
little  figure.  Nettie  was  singing  childish 
songs  to  solace  the  little  invalid's  retirement 
— the  "fox  that  jumped  up  on  a  moonlight 
night,"  the  "  frog  that  would  a-wooing  go  '* 
— classic  ditties  of  which  the  nursery  never 
tires.  The  doctor,  who  was  not  aware  that 
music  was  one  of  Nettie's  accomplishments, 
stopped  on  the  stairs  to  listen.  And,  in- 
deed, she  had  not  a  great  deal  of  voice,  and 
still  less  science,  Nettie's  life  having  been 
too  entirely  occupied  to  leave  much  room 
for  such  studies.  Yet  somehow  her  song 
touched  the  doctor's  heart.  He  forgave 
her  entirely  that  walk  with  the  curate.    He 
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went  in  softly,  less  impatient  than  usual 
with  her  crazy  Quixotism.  A  child — a  sick 
child  especially — was  a  bearable  adjunct  to 
the  picture.  A  woman  could  be  forgiven 
for  such  necessary  ministrations — actually, 
to  tell  the  truth,  could  be  forgiven  most  follis 
she  might  happen  to  do,  when  one  could  have 
her  to  one's  self,  without  the  intervention 
of  such  dreary  accessories  as  Susan  and 
Fred. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  care  of 
this  child  last  night.  Dr.  Edward,"  said  the 
prompt  Nettie,  laying  dowai  the  large  piece 
of  very  plain  needlework  in  her  hand.  "  I 
always  said,  though  you  don't  m.ake  a  fuss 
about  the  children,  that  you  were  quite  to 
be  relied  on  if  anything  should  happen. 
He  is  feverish,  but  he  is  not  ill ;  and  so  long 
as  I  tell  him  stories  and  keep  beside  him, 
Freddy  is  the  best  child  in  the  world." 

"  More  people  than  Freddy  might  be  will- 
ing to  be  ill  under  such  conditions,"  said  the 
doctor,  complimentary,  but  rueful.  He  felt 
his  patient's  pulse,  and  prescribed  for  him 
with  a  softened  voice.  He  lingered  and 
looked  round  the  room,  which  was  very  bare, 
yet  somehow  was  not  like  any  of  the  rooms 
in  Ids  house.  How  was  it  ? — there  were  no 
ornaments  about,  excepting  that  tiny  little 
figure  with  the  little  head  overladen  with 
such  a  wealth  of  beautiful  hair.  The  doctor 
sighed.  In  this  little  sacred  spot,  where  she 
was  so  clearly  at  her  post, — or  at  least  at  a 
post  which  no  other  was  at  hand  to  take, — 
he  could  not  even  resent  Nettie's  self-sacri- 
fice.    He  gave  in  to  her  here,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Since  you  think  he  is  not  ill  to  speak  of, 
will  you  drive  me  and  the  other  children  into 
Carlingford,  Dr.  Edward  ?  "  said  the  cour- 
ageous Nettie.  "  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for 
them,  you  know,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
my  business  without  losing  so  much  time  ; 
besides,  I  want  to  talk  to  you ;  I  can  see 
you  will  in  your  eyes.  Go  down,  please, 
and  talk  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  got  a  head- 
ache or  something,  and  wants  to  see  you. 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself  seeing  Susan, 
who  is  cross,  of  course.  I  don't  wonder  at 
her  being  cross ;  it  must  be  very  shocking, 
you  know,  to  feel  one's  self  of  no  use,  what- 
ever happens.  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  ready 
in  a  minute,  as  soon  as  you  have  done  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith." 

The  doctor  went  down  obediently,  and  in 
an  unusual  flutter   of  pleasure,  to  see  the 
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master  of  the  cottage— -totally  indifierent  to 
the  ailments  of  the  virtuous  Smith,  and 
thinking  only  of  Nettie  and  that  drive  to 
Carlingford,  where,  indeed,  he  should  not 
have  gone,  had  he  considered  the  merely 
abstract  matters  of  business  and  duty  which 
led  him  entirely  in  a  different  direction.  He 
was  somewhat  rudely  recalled  to  himself 
when  he  went  down-stairs.  Smith  had  no 
headache,  but  only  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
doctor  about  his  lodgers,  whose  "ways  "  were 
sadly  discomposing  to  himself  and  his  wife. 

"  You  saw  hoAV  it  was  yourself  last  night, 
sir,"  said  the  troubled  landlady.  "  Them 
hangings — ^you  know  the  smoke  goes  through 
and  through  them.  After  leaving  all  the 
windows  open  this  frosty  morning,  and  a 
draught  enough  to  give  you  your  death,  the 
place  smells  like  I  don't  know  what.  If  It 
wasn't  for  Miss  I  wouldn't  put  up  with  it 
for  a  day ;  and  the  gentleman's  own  room, 
doctor ;  if  you  was  just  to  go  In  and  see  It 
— just  put  your  head  in  and  say  good-morn- 
ing— you'd  believe  me." 

''I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  doctor; 
"  but  Miss  Underwood,  Mrs.  Smith  ?  " 

"  There's  where  It  Is,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lady. "  I  can't  find  It  In  my  heart  to  say  a 
word  to  Miss.  To  see  how  she  do  manage 
them  all,  to  be  sure !  but  for  all  that,  doc- 
tor, it  stands  to  reason  as  one  can't  spoil 
one's  lodgings  for  a  family  as  may  be  gone 
to-morrow — not  except  It's  considered  In  the 
rent.  It's  more  natural-like  to  speak  to  a 
gentleman  like  you  as  knows  the  world, 
than  to  a  young  lady  as  one  hasn't  a  word  to 
say  against — the  handiest,  liveliest,  manag- 
ingest !  Ah,  doctor,  she'd  make  a  deal  dif- 
ferent a  wife  from  her  sister,  that  young 
lady  would !  though  it  Isn't  my  part  to  say 
nothink,  considering  all  things,  and  that 
you're  relations,  like ;  but  Smith  and  me  are 
both  o'  one  mind  about  It,  Dr.  Rider — ^un- 
less it's  considered  In  the  rent,  or  the  gentle- 
man drops  smoking,  or — " 

"  I  hear  Miss  Underwood  coming  down- 
stairs," cried  young  Rider.  "  Next  time  I 
come  we'll  arrange  it  all.  But  not  a  word 
to  Tier,  remember — not  a  syllable ;  and  go 
up-stairs  and  look  after  that  poor  child, 
there's  a  good  soul — she  trusts  you  while  she 
is  gone,  and  so  do  I.  There,  there  !  another 
time.  I'll  take  the  responsibility  of  satisfy- 
ing you,  Mrs.  Smith,"  said  the  doctor  In  a 
prodigious  hurry,  ready  to  promise  anything 
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in  this  incautious  moment,  and  bolting  out 
of  their  little  dark  back-room,  which  the 
local  architect's  mullions  had  converted  into 
a  kind  of  condemned  cell.  Nettie  stood  at 
the  door,  all  ready  for  her  expedition  to  Car- 
lingford,  -with  her  two  children,  open-eyed 
and  calmly  inquisitive,  but  no  longer  noisy. 
Mrs.  Fred  was  standing  sulky  at  the  parlor- 
door.  The  doctor  took  off  his  hat  to  her  as 
he  helped  Nettie  into  the  front  seat  of  the 
drag,  but  took  care  not  to  approach  nearer. 
The  children  were  packed  in  behind,  under 
charge  of  the  little  groom,  and,  with  an  ex- 
hilarating sensation  of  lawlessness  in  the 
present  pleasure,  Dr.  Rider  turned  his  back 
upon  his  duty  and  the  patient  who  expected 
him  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Roque's, 
and  drove,  not  too  rapidly,  into  Carlingford. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  was  talking  to  you  of  us," 
said  Nettie,  flashing  her  penetrating  eyes 
upon  the  confused  doctor.  "  I  know  she 
was — I  could  see  it  in  her  face  this  morning, 
and  in  yours  when  you  came  out  of  her  room. 
Dreadful  little  dungeon,  is  it  not  ?  I  won- 
der what  the  man  meant,  to  build  such  a 
place.  Do  they  want  to  turn  us  out,  Dr. 
Edward,  or  do  they  want  more  rent  ?  I  am 
not  surprised,  I  am  sure,  after  last  night. 
Was  it  not  odious  of  Fred  to  go  and  smoke 
in  the  parlor,  the  only  place  we  can  have 
tidy  ?  But  it  is  no  use  speaking  to  him, 
you  know ;  nor  to  Susan  either,  for  that 
matter.  Married  people  do  stand  up  for 
each  other  so  when  you  say  a  word,  however 
they  may  fight  between  themselves.  But  is 
it  more  rent  that  they  want,  Dr.  Edward  ? 
for  I  can't  afford  more  rent." 

"  It  is  an  abominable  shame — you  oughtn't 
to  afford  anything.  It  is  too  dreadful  to 
think  of !  "  cried  the  angry  doctor,  involun- 
tarily touching  his  horse  with  his  whip  in 
the  energy  of  the  moment,  though  he  was 
indeed  in  no  hurry  to  reach  Carlingford. 
'  "Hush,"  said  Nettie,  lifting  her  tiny 
hand  as  though  to  put  it  to  his  incautious 
mouth,  which,  indeed,  the  doctor  would  not 
have  objected  to.  "We  shall  quarrel  on 
that  subject  if  you  say  anything  more,  so  it 
is  better  to  stop  at  once.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  me  :  this  is  my  busi- 
ness, and  no  one  else  has  anything  to  do  with 
it." 

"  You  mistake,"  cried  the  doctor,  startled 
out  of  all  his  prudences ;  "  it  ought  to  be 
my  business  quite  as  much  as  it  is  yours." 


Nettie  looked  at  him  with  a  certain  care- 
less scorn  of  the  inferior  creature,  "  Ah,  yes, 
I  dare  say  ;  but  then  you  are  only  a  man," 
said  Nettie;  and  the  girl  elevated  that 
pretty  drooping  head,  and  flashed  a  whole 
torrent  of  brilliant  reflections  over  the  som- 
bre figure  beside  her.  He  felt  himself  glow 
under  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  look.  To 
fancy  this  wilful,  imperious  creature  a  meek, 
self-sacrificing  heroine,  was  equally  absurd 
and  impossible.  Was  there  any  virtue  at 
all  in  that  dauntless  enterprise  of  hers  ?  or 
was  it  simple  determination  to  have  her  own 
way? 

"  But  not  to  quarrel,"  said  Nettie,  "  for  in- 
deed you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  I 
can  say  a  word  to  about  the  way  things  are 
going  on,"  she  added,  with  a  certain  momen- 
tary softening  of  voice  and  twinkling  of  her 
eyelid,  as  if  some  moisture  had  gathered 
there.  "  I  think  Fred  is  in  a  bad  way.  I 
think  he  is  muddling  his  brains  with  that 
dreadful  life  he  leads.  To  think  of  a  man 
that  could  do  hundreds  of  things  living  like 
that !  A  woman,  you  know,  can  only  do  a 
thing  or  two  here  and  there.  If  it  were  not 
wicked  to  say  so,  one  would  think  almost 
that  Providence  forgot  sometimes,  and  put 
the  wrong  spirit  into  a  body  that  did  not 
belong  to  it.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  When 
I  look  at  Fred  I  declare  sometimes  I  could 
take  hold  of  him  and  give  him  a  good  shake, 
and  ask  him  what  he  means ;  and  then  it 
all  seems  so  useless  the  very  idea  of  expect- 
ing him  to  feel  anything.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  said  to  him  last  night." 

"  Not  much — not  half  so  much  as  I  meant 
to  have  said.  To  see  him  polluting  your 
room !  "  cried  the  doctor,  with  a  flush  grow- 
ing on  his  face,  and  breaking  off  abruptly, 
not  quite  able  to  conclude  the  sentence. 
Nettie  gave  him  a  shy  upward  glance,  and 
grew  suddenly  crimson  too. 

"  Did  you  mind  ?  "  said  Nettie,  with  a 
momentary  timidity,  against  the  unexpected 
charm  of  which  the  unhappy  doctor  felt  de- 
fenceless ;  then  holding  out  her  tiny  hand  to 
him  with  shy  frankness,  "thank  you  for  car- 
ing so  much  for  me,"  said  the  dauntless  little 
girl,  resolute  not  to  perceive  anything  which 
could  not  be  fully  spoken  out. 

"  Caring  so  much !  I  must  speak  to  you ; 
we  can't  go  on  like  this,  Nettie,"  cried  the 
doctor,  holding  fast  the  little  unfaltering 
hand. 
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**0h,  here  is  the  place  I  am  going  to. 
Please  don't ;  people  might  not  understand, 
— though  we  are  brother  and  sister  in  a 
kind  of  a  way,"  said  the  little  Australian. 
"  Please,  Dr.  Edward,  we  must  get  out 
here." 

For  a  moment  Edward  Rider  hesitated 
with  a  wild  intention  of  urging  his  horse  for- 
ward and  carrying  her  off  anywhere,  out  of 
Carlingford,  out  of  duty  and  practice  and 
responsibility,  and  all  those  galling  restraints 
of  life  which  the  noonday  light  and  every- 
day sounds  about,  brought  in  with  so  entire 
a  discord  to  break  up  this  momentary  hallu- 
cination.    For  half  a  minute  only  the  doctor 
lingered  on  the  borders  of  that  fairy-land 
where  time  and  duty  are  not,  but  only  one 
ineffable  moment  always  passing,  never  past. 
Then  with  a  long  sigh,  the  breath  of  which 
dispersed  a  whole  gleaming  world  of  vision- 
ary delights,  he  got  down  doggedly  on  the 
commonplace   pavement.    Ah,  what  a  de- 
scent it  was  !  the  moment  his  foot  touched 
these  vulgar  flags,  he  was  once  more  the 
hard-worked   doctor  at   everybody's    com- 
mand, with  a  fretful  patient  waiting  for  him 
a  mile  beyond  St.  Koque's ;  and  all  these 
dazzling  moments,  which  had  rapt  the  un- 
fortunate young  fellow  into  another  world, 
were  so  much  time  lost  to  the  prose  figure 
that  had  to  help  Nettie  down  and  let  her  go, 
and  betake  himself  soberly  about  his  own 
business.    Perhaps  Nettie  felt  it  a  little  dis- 
enchanting when  she  was  dropped  upon  the 
bare  street,  and  went  into  the  common  shop, 
and  saw  the  doctor's  drag  flash  off  in  the  red 
frosty  sunshine  with  a  darting  movement  of 
exasperation  and  impatience  on  the  part  of 
its  aggravated  driver.    For  once  in  her  life 
Nettie  felt  disposed  to  be  impatient  with  the 
children,  who,  unceremoniously  ejected  from 
their  perch  behind,  were  not  in  the  most 
obedient  frame  of  mind.     The  two  young 
people  possibly  agreed  in  their  mutual  sen- 
timent of  disgust  with  other  people's  soci- 
ety just  at  that  moment.     However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.    Dr.  Rider  galloped  his 
horse  to  his  patient's  door,  and  took  it  out 
of  that  unlucky  individual,  who  was  fortu 
nately  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  bear 
sharp  practice.     Nettie,  when  she  had  made 
her  little  purchases,  walked  home  smartly  to 
sing  "  the  fox  jumped  up  on  a  moonlight 
night"  to   little  Freddy  in  his  bedroom. 
This  kind  of  interlude,  however,  as  all  young 
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men  and  maidens  ought  to  be  aware,  answers 
much  better  in  the  evening,  when  a  natural 
interval  of  dreams  interposes  between  it  and 
the  common  work  of  existence.  Nettie  de- 
cided, thinking  on  it,  that  this  would  never 
do.  She  made  up  her  mind  not  to  have 
any  more  drives  with  the  doctor.  There 
was  no  telling  what  such  proceedings  might 
lead  to.  They  were  distinctly  incompatible 
with  the  more  serious  business  of  her  life. 

CHAPTER  Yin. 

Such  a  parting,  however,  is  sadly  apt  to 
lead  to  future  meetings.  Notwithstanding 
his  smouldering  quarrel  with  Fred,  which 
was  always  ready  to  burst  out  afresh.  Dr. 
Rider  would  not  give  up  coming  to  St. 
Roque's.  He  came  to  some  clandestine  ar- 
rangement with  Mrs.  Smith,  of  which  no- 
body ever  was  aware,  and  which  he  himself 
was  rather  ashamed  of  than  otherwise ;  and 
he  attended  Freddy  with  the  most  dutiful 
exactness  till  the  child  was  quite  restored. 
But  all  this  time  Nettie  put  on  a  coat  of 
armor,  and  looked  so  thoroughly  unlike  her- 
self in  her  unusual  reserve  and  propriety, 
that  the  doctor  was  heartily  discouraged,  and 
could  go  no  further.  Besides,  it  would  not 
be  positively  correct  to  assert  that — though 
he  would  gladly  have  carried  her  off  in  the 
drag  anywhere,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in 
the  enchantment  of  the  moment — ^he  was 
just  as  ready  to  propose  setting  up  a  new 
household,  with  Fred  and  his  family  hang- 
ing on  to  it  as  natural  dependants.  That 
was  a  step  the  doctor  was  not  prepared  for. 
Some  people  are  compelled  to  take  the  prose 
concerns  of  life  into  full  consideration  even 
when  they  are  in  love,  and  Edward  Rider 
was  one  of  these  unfortunate  individuals. 
The  boldness  which  puts  everything  to  the 
touch  to  gain  or  lose  was  not  in  this  young 
man.  He  had  been  put  to  hard  encounters 
enough  in  his  day,  and  had  learned  to  trust 
little  to  chance  or  good  fortune.  He  did  net 
possess  the  boldness  which  disarms  an  ad- 
verse fate,  nor  that  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  which  smooths  down  wounded  pride, 
and  accounts  even  for  failure.  He  was, 
perhaps  it  is  only  right  to  say,  not  very  ca- 
pable of  heroism ;  but  he  was  capable  of 
seeing  the  lack  of  the  heroic  in  his  own 
composition,  and  of  feeling  bitterly  his  own 
self-reproaches,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
world,  which  is  always  so  ready  to  taunt  the 
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very  cowardice  it  creates.    After  that  mo- 
ment in  which  he  could  have  dared  anything  | 
for  her  and  with  her,  it  is  sad  to  be  obliged  | 
to  admit  that  perhaps  Dr.  Edward  too,  like  : 
Nettie,  withdrew  a  little  from  that  climax  of  j 
feeling.     Not  that  his  heart  grew  colder  or  j 
his  sentiments  changed ;  but  only  that,  in  ! 
eight  of  the  inevitable  result,  the  poor  young  j 
fellow  paused  and  pondered,  obeying   the  j 
necessity  of  his  nature.     People  who  jump 
at  conclusions,  if  they  have  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  folly  often  enough,  are  at  least  \ 
spared  these  preliminary  heartaches.    Dr. 
Kider,  eager  as  love  and  youth  could  make 
him,  was  yet  incapable  of  shutting  his  eyes 
to  the  precipice  at  his  feet.     That  he  de- 
spised himself  for  doing  so,  did  not  make 
the  matter  easier.     These  were  the  limits  of 
his  nature,  and  beyond  them  he  could  not 
pass. 

Accordingly  matters  went  on  in  this  dan- 
gerous fashion  for  many  weeks  longer.  The 
fire  smouldered,  strengthening  its  pent-up 
flames.  Day  by  day  malicious  sprites  of 
thought  went  out  behind  Dr.  Rider  in  his 
drag,  leading  him  into  the  wildest  calcu- 
lations, the  most  painful  complication  of 
schemes.  If  Fred  and  his  family  could  only 
be  persuaded  to  return  to  Australia,  his 
brother  thought — if  any  bribe  within  Ed- 
ward's means  could  tempt  the  ruined  man  to 
such  a  step ;  and  when  he  was  there,  why 
there  was  Providence  to  take  care  of  the 
helpless  unlovely  household,  and  necessity 
might  compel  the  wretched  father  to  work 
for  his  children.  Such  were  the  vain  proj- 
ects that  revolved  and  fermented  through 
the  doctor's  agitated  brain  as  he  went  among 
his  patients.  Luckily  he  had  a  very  favor- 
able and  well-disposed  lot  of  sick  people  at 
that  crisis — they  all  got  Well  in  spite  of  the 
doctor,  and  gave  their  own  special  cases  and 
his  anxiety  all  the  credit  for  his  grave  looks ; 
and  all  these  half-finished  streets  and  rough 
new  roads  in  the  east  end  of  Carlingford 
were  sown  thick  with  the  bootless  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Rider's  love  and  fears.  The 
crop  did  not  show  upon  the  vulgar  soil,  but 
gave  lurking  associations  to  every  half-built 
street-corner  which  he  passed  in  his  rounds 
many  a  day  after,  and  served  at  this  present 
momentous  era  to  confuse  doubly  the  chaos 
of  his  thoughts. 

At  last  one  night  the  crisis  came.  Spring 
had  begun  to  show  faintly  in  the  lengthen- 


ing days — spring,  that  so  often  belies  itself, 
and  comes  with  a  serpent's  tooth.  Dr.  Rider 
on  that  particular  day  had  met  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks  at  some  meeting  convened  in  the  in- 
terests of  Carlingford.  The  old  physician 
had  been  very  gracious  and  cordial  to  the 
young  one — had  spoken  of  his  own  declin- 
ing health,  of  his  possible  retirement,  of  the 
excellent  prospects  which  a  rising  young 
man  in  their  profession  had  in  Carlingford ; 
and,  finally,  had  asked  Dr.  Rider  to  go  with 
him  next  day  to  see  an  interesting  patient, 
and  advise  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

The  young  doctor  was  more  pleased  than 
he  could  or  would  have  told  any  one ;  and, 
with  a  natural  impulse,  seized  the  earliest 
moment  to  direct  his  steps  towards  St. 
Roque's. 

It  was  twilight  when  Dr.  Edward  went 
down  the  long  and  rather  tiresome  line  of 
Grange  Lane.  These  garden-walls,  so  de- 
licious in  their  bowery  retirements  within, 
were  not  interesting  outside  to  the  pedes- 
trian. But  the  doctor's  attention  was  so 
speedily  riveted  on  two  figures  eagerly  talk- 
ing near  Mr.  Wodehouse's  garden-door,  that 
the  long  sweep  of  wall  seemed  but  a  single 
step  to  him  as  he  hurried  along.  These  two 
figures  were  unquestionably  Nettie  for  one, 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  for  another.  Handsome 
young  coxcomb,  with  all  his  Puseyitical  pre- 
tences !  "Was  Lucy  Wodehouse  not  enough 
for  him,  that  he  must  have  Nettie  too  ?  Dr. 
Rider  hurried  forward  to  interrupt  that 
meeting.  He  was  actually  turning  with  her, 
walking  slowly  back  again  the  very  way  he 
had  just  come  !  Edward's  blood  boiled  in 
his  impatient  veins.  He  swept  along  in  a 
whirlwind  of  sudden  wrath.  When  he  came 
up  to  them  Nettie  was  talking  low,  and  the 
curate's  lofty  head  was  bent  to  hear  her  in  a 
manner  which,  it  is  probable,  Lucy  "Wode- 
house would  no  more  have  admired  than 
Edward  Rider.  They  came  to  a  sudden 
pause,  when  he  joined  them,  in  that  partic- 
ular conversation.  The  doctor's  dread  civil- 
ity did  not  improve  matters.  Without  ask- 
ing himself  what  cause  he  had,  this  amiable 
young  man  plunged  into  the  wildest  jeal- 
ousy without  pause  or  interval.  He  be- 
stowed upon  Nettie  the  most  cutting  looks, 
the  most  overwhelming  politenesses.  When 
the  three  had  marched  solemnly  abreast 
down  the  road  for  some  few  minutes,  the 
curate,  perhaps  with  an  intuition  of  fellow- 
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feeling,  perceiving  how  the  matter  was, 
stopped  short  and  said  good-by.  "  I  will 
make  inquiries,  and  let  you  know  next  time 
I  pass  the  cottage,"  said  Mr.  Yv^entworth ; 
and  he  and  the  doctor  took  off  their  hats, 
not  without  deadly  thoughts  on  one  side  at 
least.  When  the  young  clergyman  left  them, 
Nettie  and  her  sulky  cavalier  went  on  in  si- 
lence. That  intrepid  little  woman  was  not 
in  her  usual  spirits,  it  appeared.  She  had 
no  talk  for  Dr.  Edward,  any  more  than  he 
had  for  her.  She  carried  a  multiplicity  of 
little  parcels  in  her  hands,  and  walked  with 
a  certain  air  of  fatigue.  The  doctor  walked 
on,  stealing  silent  looks  at  her,  till  his  heart 
melted.  But  the  melting  of  his  heart  dis- 
played itself  characteristically.  He  would 
not  come  down  from  his  elevation  without 
suffering  her  to  see  how  angry  he  was. 

"  I  fear  I  interrupted  an  interesting  con- 
versation— I  that  have  so  little  hope  of 
equalling  Mr.  Wentworth.  Priests  are  al- 
ways infallible  with  women,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, betraying  his  ill-temper  in  vulgar  sneers. 

**  I  was  asking  him  for  some  one  to  teach 
the  boys,"  said  Nettie.  "  Johnnie  ought  to 
have  his  education  attended  to  now.  Mr. 
Wentworth  is  very  good-tempered,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward. Though  he  was  just  going  to  knock 
at  Miss  Wodchouse's  door  when  I  met  him, 
he  offered,  and  would  have  done  it  if  you  had 
not  come  up,  to  walk  home  with  me.  Not 
that  I  wanted  anybody  to  walk  home  with 
me ;  but  it  was  very  kind,"  said  Nettie,  with 
rising  spirit. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  very  poor  substitute 
for  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the  jealous  doctor, 
"  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  kind.  But  I  am 
surprised  to  find  Miss  Underwood  walking 
so  late.  This  is  not  a  road  for  a  lady  by 
herself." 

"  You  know  I  don't  mind  in  the  least  for 
the  road,"  said  Nettie,  with  a  little  indigna- 
tion. "  How  wonderfully  cross  you  are 
sometimes  !  If  you  are  going  as  far  as  the 
cottage,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh  of  fa- 
tigue, "  will  you  please  carry  some  of  these 
things  for  me  ?  I  could  not  get  out  sooner, 
I  have  been  so  busy  to-day.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  needlework  it  takes  to  keep 
three  children  going,  and  how  many  little 
jobs  there  are  to  do.  If  you  take  this  par- 
cel, carry  it  carefully,  please  :  it  is  some- 
thing for  my  bonnet.      There  !     Don't  be 
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absurd.  I  am  quite  able  to  walk  by  myself, 
thank  you — I'd  rather,  please  !  " 

This  remonstrance  was  called  forth  by  the 
fact  that  the  relenting  doctor,  much  moved 
by  having  the  parcels  confided  to  his  care, 
had  drawn  the  little  hand  which  gave  them 
within  his  arm,  a  proceeding  which  Nettie 
distinctly  disapproved  of.  She  withdrew 
her  hand  quietly,  and  walked  on  with  much 
dignity  by  his  side. 

"  I  can  carry  your  parcels,"  said  Edward, 
after  a  little  pause,  "  but  you  will  not  let  me 
help  yourself.  You  take  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens upon  your  shoulders,  and  then  will  have 
no  assistance  in  bearing  them.  How  long 
are  these  children  of  Fred's — detestable  lit- 
tle imps  ! — to  work  you  to  death  ?  " 

"  You  are  speaking  of  my  children,  sir  ! " 
cried  Nettie,  with  a  little  blaze  of  resentment. 
"  But  you  don't  mean  it.  Dr.  Edward,"  she 
said,  a  moment  after,  in  a  slightly  coaxing 
tone.  "  You  are  tired  and  cross  after  your 
day's  work.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best,  if  you 
are  very  cross,  not  to  come  down  all  the  way 
to  the  cottage,  thank  you.  I  don't  want  you 
to  quarrel  with  Fred." 

"  Cross !  Nettie,  you  are  enough  to  drive 
twenty  men  distracted,"  cried  the  poor  doc- 
tor. "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  I 
have  been  dying  to  say  to  you  these  three 
months  past  j  and  to  see  you  go  on  with 
these  confounded  children  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  for  a  fellow  who — " 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,"  cried  Nettie,  with 
brilliant  female  instinct ;  "  you'll  be  sorry 
for  it  after  ;  for  you  know.  Dr.  Edward,  you 
have  not  said  anything  particular  to  me  these 
three  months  past." 

This  touch  gave  the  last  exasperation  to 
the  agitated  mind  of  the  doctor.  He  burst 
forth  into  a  passionate  outbreak  of  love  and 
anger,  curiously  mingled,  but  too  warm  and 
real  to  leave  Nettie  much  coolness  of  obser- 
vation under  the  circumstances.  She  took 
the  advantage  over  him  which  a  woman  nat- 
urally does  in  such  a  case.  She  went  on 
softly,  trembling  sufficiently  to  her  own  con- 
sciousness, but  not  to  his,  suffering  him  to 
pour  out  that  torrent  without  interruption. 
She  made  no  answer  till  the  whole  agitated 
self-disclosure  was  complete.  In  the  inter- 
val she  got  a  little  command  of  herself,  and 
was  able  to  speak  when  it  came  to  her  turn. 

"Dr.   Edward,"   said    Nettie,    solemnly, 
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"  you  know  it  is  impossible.  If  we  cared 
for  eacli  other  ever  so  much,  what  could  we 
do  ?  I  am  not  free  to — to  make  any  change  ; 
and  I  know  very  well,  and  so  do  you,  that 
you  never  could  put  up  with  Fred  and  Su- 
san and  the  children,  were  things  as  you  say 
ten  times  over.  I  don't  mean  I  don't  believe 
you.  I  don't  mean  I  might  not  have  been 
pleased  had  things  been  different.  But  you 
know  it  is  just  plainly  impossible.  You 
know  your  own  temper  and  your  own  spirit 
—and  perhaps  you  know  mine  as  well.  No, 
no — we  cannot  manage  it  anyhow,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward," said  Nettie,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  "  cried 
the  astonished  lover. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 
say,"  said  Nettie,  with  matter-of-fact  dis- 
tinctness. "  I  don't  need  to  enter  into  all 
the  business  again,  and  tell  you  how  things 
stand  ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  One  may 
be  sorry,  but  one  must  do  what  one  has  to 
do  all  the  same." 

A  painful  pause  followed.  Nettie,  with 
all  her  feminine  acuteness,  could  not  divine 
that  this  calm  way  of  treating  a  business 
which  had  wrought  her  companion  into  such 
a  pitch  of  passion,  was  the  most  humiliating 
and  mortifying  possible  to  a  man  in  whose 
bosom  love  and  pride  were  so  combined. 
He  tried  to  speak  more  than  once,  but  could 
not.  Nettie  said  nothing  more — she  was 
uneasy,  but  secure  in  the  necessity  of  her 
own  position.  What  else  could  she  do  or 
say? 

"  Then,  I  presume,  this  is  my  answer," 
said  the  doctor,  at  last  gulping  an  amount 
of  shame  and  anger  which  Nettie  could  not 
conceive  of,  and  which  the  darkness  con- 
cealed from  her  sight. 

"  O  Dr.  Edward,  what  can  I  say  ?  "  cried 
the  girl;  "you  know  it  all  as  well  as  I 
do.  I  cannot  change  it  with  a  word.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry,"  said  Nettie,  faltering  and 
startled,  waking  to  a  sadden  perception  of 
the  case  all  at  once  by  reason  of  catching  a 
sudden  gleam  of  his  eyes.  They  came  to  a 
dead  stop  opposite  each  other,  she  half 
frightened  and  confused,  he  desperate  with 
love  and  rage  and  mortification.  By  this 
time  they  had  almost  reached  the  cottage 
door. 

*'  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  be  sorry.  I'll 
— oh,  I'll  get  over  it !  "  cried  the  doctor,  with 
a  sneer  at  himself  ^nd  his  passion,  which 


came  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  Then» 
after  a  pause — "  Nettie  !  "  cried  the  young 
man — "  Nettie  !  do  you  see  what  you  are  do- 
ing ? — do  you  choose  Fred  and  those  wretch- 
ed imps  instead  of  your  own  life  and  mine  ? 
You  are  not  so  indifferent  as  you  think  you 
are.  "We  will  never  get  over  it,  neither  you 
nor  me.  Nettie,  once  for  all,  is  this  all  you 
have  to  say  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  to  say  all  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage," said  Nettie,  after  a  pause,  with  a 
breathless  indistinctness  and  haste,  "  words 
will  not  change  things  if  we  should  break  our 
hearts." 

The  open  door,  with  the  light  shining  out 
from  it,  shined  upon  them  at  that  moment, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  waiting  to  let  the  young 
lady  in.  Neither  of  the  two  dared  face  that 
sudden  gleam.  The  doctor  laid  down  his 
parcels  .on  the  step,  muttering  something, 
which  she  could  not  distinguish,  into  Net- 
tie's agitated  ear,  and  vanished  back  again 
into  the  darkness.  O^ly  now  was  Nettie 
awaking  to  the  sense  of  what  had  happened, 
and  its  real  importance.  Perhaps  another 
minute,  another  word,  might  have  'made  a 
difference — that  other  word  and  minute  that 
are  always  wanting.  She  gazed  out  after 
him  blankly,  scarcely  able  to  persuade  her- 
self that  it  was  all  over,  and  then  went  in 
with  a  kind  of  stupefied,  stunned  sensation, 
not  to  be  described.  Edward  Rider  heard 
the  door  shut  in  the  calm  silence,  and  swore 
fierce  oaths  in  his  heart  over  her  composure 
and  cold-heartedness.  As  usual,  it  was  the 
woman  who  had  to  face  the  light  and  obser- 
vation, and  to  veil  her  trouble.  The  man 
rushed  back  into  the  darkness,  smarting  with 
wounds  which  fell  as  severely  upon  his  pride 
as  upon  his  heart.  Nettie  went  in,  suddenly 
conscious  that  the  world  was  changed,  and 
that  she  had  entered  upon  another  life. 

CHLiPTER  IX. 

Anothee,  life  and  a  changed  world !  What 
small  matters  sometimes  bring  about  that 
sudden  disenchantment !  Two  or  three 
words  exchanged  v.ithout  much  thought — 
one  figure  disappearing  out  of  the  landscape 
— and,  lo  !  all  the  prismatic  colors  have  faded 
from  the  horizon,  and  blank  daylight  glares 
upon  startled  eyes  !  Nettie  had  not,  up  to 
this  time,  entertained  a  suspicion  of  how  dis- 
tinct a  place  the  doctor  held  in  her  limited 
firmament — she  was    totally  unaware  bow 
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much  exhilaration  and  support  there  was  in 
his  troubled,  exasperated,  impatient  admira- 
tion. Now,  all  at  once,  she  found  it  out.  It 
"was  the  same  life,  yet  it  was  different.  Her 
occupations  were  unchanged,  her  surround- 
ings just  what  they  used  to  be.  She  had 
still  to  tolerate  Fred,  to  manage  Susan,  to 
superintend  with  steady  economy  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  strange  little  household. 
The  very  rooms  and  aspect  of  everything 
was  the  same ;  yet  had  she  been  suddenly 
transported  back  again  to  the  Antipodes, 
life  could  not  have  been  more  completely 
changed  to  Nettie.  She  recognized  it  at 
once  with  some  surprise,  but  without  any 
struggle.  The  fact  was  too  clearly  apparent 
to  leave  her  in  any  doubt.  Nobody  but  her- 
self had  the  slightest  insight  into  the  great 
event  which  V.ad  happened — nobody  could 
know  of  it,  or  offer  Nettie  any  sympathy  in 
that  unforeseen  personal  trial.  In  her  youth 
and  buoyant  freshness,  half  contemptuous  of 
the  outside  troubles  which  were  no  match  for 
her  indomitable  heart,  Nettie  had  been  fight- 
ing against  hard  external  circumstances  for  a 
great  part  of  her  valorous  little  life,  and  had 
not  hesitated  to  take  upon  herself  the  heavi- 
est burdens  of  outside  existence.  Such 
struggles  are  not  hard  when  one's  heart  is 
light  and  sound.  With  a  certain  splendid 
youthful  scorn  of  all  these  labors  and  drudg- 
eries, Nettie  had  gone  on  her  triumphant 
way,  wearing  her  bonds  as  if  they  were  or- 
naments. Suddenly,  without  any  premoni- 
tion, thO'  heart  had  died  out  of  her  existence. 
A  personal  blow,  striking  with  subtle  force 
into  that  unseen  centre  of  courage  and  hope, 
had  suddenly  disabled  Nettie.  She  said  not 
a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  living  creature 
— if  she  shed  any  tears  over  it,  they  were 
dropped  in  the  darkness,  and  left  no  witness 
behind  ;  but  she  silently  recognized  and  un- 
derstood what  had  happened  to  her.  It  was 
not  that  she  had  lost  her  lover — it  was  not 
that  the  romance  of  youth  had  glimmered 
and  disappeared  from  before  her  eyes.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  ever  entered,  even  in 
thought,  as  Edward  Rider  had  done,  into 
that  life,  glorified  out  of  common  existence, 
which  the  two  could  have  lived  together. 
Such  was  not  the  form  which  this  extraor- 
dinary loss  took  to  Nettie.  It  was  her  per- 
sonal happiness,  wonderful  wine  of  life, 
which  had  suddenly  failed  to  the  brave  little 
girl.  Ah,  the  difference  it  made !  Labors, 
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disgusts,  endurances  of  all  kinds  !  what 
cannot  one  undertake  so  long  as  one  has  that 
cordial  at  one's  heart  ?  When  the  endur- 
ance and  the  labor  remain,  and  the  cordial 
is  gone,  it  is  a  changed  world  into  which  the 
surprised  soul  enters.  This  was  what  had 
happened  to  Nettie.  Nobody  suspected  the 
sudden  change  which  had  passed  upon  every- 
thing. The  only  individual  in  the  world 
who  could  have  divined  it,  had  persuaded 
himself  in  a  flush  of  anger  and  mortification 
that  she  did  not  care.  He  consoled  himself 
by  elaborate  avoidance  of  that  road  which 
led  past  St.  Roque's — by  bows  of  elaborate 
politeness  when  he  encountered  her  any- 
where in  the  streets  of  Carlingford — by  tak- 
ing a  sudden  plunge  into  such  society  as  was 
open  to  him  in  the  town,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  Miss  Marjoribanks,  the  old  physi- 
cian's daughter.  Nettie  was  not  moved  by 
these  demonstrations,  which  showed  her 
sway  still  undiminished  over  the  doctor's  an- 
gry and  jealous  heart.  She  did  not  regard 
the  petulant  shows  of  offended  indifference 
by  which  a  more  experienced  young  woman 
might  have  consoled  herself.  She  had  enough 
to  do,  now  that  the  unsuspected  stimulus  of 
her  life  was  withdrawn  for  the  moment,  to 
go  on  steadily  without  toaking  any  outward 
show  of  it.  She  had  come  to  the  first  real 
trial  of  her  strength  and  worthiness.  And 
Nettie  did  not  know  what  a  piece  of  hero- 
ism she  was  enacting,  nor  that  the  hardest 
lesson  of  youthful  life — how  to  go  on  stoutly 
without  the  happiness  which  that  absolute 
essence  of  existence  demands  and  will  not  be 
refused — ^was  being  taught  her  now.  She 
only  knew  it  was  dull  work  just  for  the  mo- 
ment— a  tedious  sort  of  routine,  which  one 
was  glad  to  think  could  not  last  forever ; 
and  so  went  on,  the  steadfast  little  soul,  no 
one  being  any  the  wiser,  upon  that  suddenly 
clouded,  laborious  way. 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  Dr. 
Rider's  conduct  was  nothing  like  so  heroical. 
He,  injured  and  indignant  and  angry,  thought 
first  of  all  of  revenging  himself  upon  Nettie 
— of  proving  to  her  that  he  would  get  over 
it,  and  that  there  were  women  in  the  world 
more  reasonable  than  herself.  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks, who  had  already  made  those  advances 
to  the  doctor  which  that  poor  young  fellow 
had  gone  to  carry  the  news  of,  not  without 
elation  of  heart,  on  that  memorable  night, 
to  St.  Roque's,  asked  Edward  to  dinner  a 
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few  days  after  ;  and  Miss  Marjoribanks  made 
herself  very  agreeable,  with  just  that  degree 
of  delicate  regard  and  evident  pleasure  in  his 
society  which  is  so  soothing  when  one  has 
met  with  a  recent  discomfiture.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks, it  is  true,  was  over  thirty,  and  by 
no  means  a  Titania.  Edward  Rider,  who 
had  retired  from  the  field  in  Bessie  Chris- 
tian's case,  and  whom  Nettie  had  rejected, 
asked  himself  savagely  why  he  should  not 
make  an  advantageous  marriage  now,  when 
the  chance  offered.  Old  Marjoribanks'  prac- 
tice and  savings,  with  a  not  unagreeable,  rath- 
er clever,  middle-aged  ^^ife — why  should  he 
not  take  it  into  consideration  ?  The  young 
doctor  thought  of  that  possibility  with  a  cer- 
tain thrill  of  cruel  pleasure.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  he  would  make  his  fortune,  and  be 
revenged  on  Nettie.  Whenever  there  was  a 
chance  of  Nettie  hearing  of  it,  he  paid  the 
most  devoted  attentions  to  Miss  Marjori- 
banks. Ready  gossips  took  it  up,  and  made 
the  matter  public.  Everybody  agreed  it 
would  be  an  admirable  arrangement.  "  The 
most  sensible  thing  I've  heard  of  for  years — 
step  into  the  old  fellow's  practice,  and  set 
himself  up  for  life — eh,  don't  you  think  so  ? 
— ^that's  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Wodehouse. 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  daughters  talked  over  the 
matter,  and  settled  exactly  between  them- 
selves what  was  Miss  Marjoribanks'  age,  and 
how  much  older  she  was  than  her  supposed 
suitor,  a  question  always  interesting  to  the  fe- 
male mind.  And  it  was  natural  that  in  these 
circumstances  Nettie  should  come  to  hear  of  it 
all,  in  its  full  details,  with  the  various  com- 
ments naturally  suggesting  themselves  there- 
upon. What  Nettie's  opinion  was,  however, 
nobody  could  ever  gather ;  perhaps  she 
thought  Dr.  Edward  was  justified  in  putting 
an  immediate  barrier  between  himself  and 
her.  At  all  events,  she  was  perfectly  clear 
upon  the  point  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  and  that  no  other  decision  was 
possible  to  herself. 

The  spring  lagged  on  accordingly,  under 
these  circumstances.  Those  commonplace 
unalterable  days,  varied  in  nothing  but  the 
natural  fluctuations  of  making  and  mending, 
— those  evenings  with  Fred  sulky  by  the  fire 
—always  sulky^  because  deprived  by  Nettie's 
presence  of  his  usual  indulgences  ;  or  if  not 
so,  then  enjoying  himself  after  his  dismal 
fashion  in  his  own  room,  with  most  likely 
Susan  bearing  him  company,  and  the  little 
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maiden  head  of  the  house  left  all  by  herself 
in  the  solitary  parlor,  passed  on  one  by  one, 
each  more  tedious  than  the  other.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  such  heavy  hours  could  last, 
and  prolong  themselves  into  infinitude,  as 
they  did  ;  but  still  one  succeeded  another  in 
endless  hard  procession.  And  Nettie  shed 
back  her  silky  load  of  hair,  and  pressed  her 
tiny  fingers  on  her  eyes,  and  went  on  again, 
always  dauntless.  She  said  to  herself,  with 
homely  philosophy,  that  this  could  not  last 
very  long ;  not  with  any  tragical  meaning, 
but  with  a  recognition  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature  which  young  ladies  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  first  disappointment  are  not  apt  to 
recur  to.  She  tried,  indeed,  to  calculate  in 
herself,  with  forlorn  heroism,  how  long  it 
might  be  expected  to  last,  and,  though  she 
could  not  fix  the  period,  endeavored  to  con- 
tent herself  with  the  thought  that  things 
must  eventually  fall  into  their  natural  condi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  it  was  slow  and  te- 
dious work  enough — but  they  did  pass  one 
after  another,  these  inevitable  days. 

One  night  Nettie  was  sitting  by  herself  in 
the  parlor  busy  over  her  needlework.  Fred 
and  his  wife,  she  thought,  were  up-stairs. 
They  had  left  her  early  in  the  evening — Su- 
san to  lie  down,  being  tired  j  Fred  to  his  or- 
dinary amusements.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  cost  Nettie  no  special  thought. 
After  the  children  went  to  bed,  she  sat  all 
by  herself,  with  her  thread  and  scissors  on 
the  table,  working  on  steadily  and  quietly  at 
the  little  garment  she  was  making.  Her 
needle  flew  swift  and  nimbly ;  the  sleeve  of 
her  dress  rustled  as  she  moved  her  arm ; 
her  soft  breath  went  and  came  :  but  for  that 
regular  monotonous  movement,  and  those 
faint  steady  sounds  of  life,  it  might  have 
been  a  picture  of  domestic  tranquillity  and 
quiet,  and  not  a  living  woman  with  aches  in 
her  heart.  It  did  not  matter  what  she  was 
thinking.  She  was  facing  life  and  fortune — 
indomitable,  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  the 
silence  of  the  house  she  sat  late  over  her  nee- 
dlework, anxious  to  have  some  special  task 
finished.  She  heard  the  mistress  of  the  cot- 
tage locking  up,  but  took  no  notice  of  that 
performance,  and  went  on  at  her  work,  for- 
getting time.  It  got  to  be  very  silent  in  the 
house  and  without  j  not  a  sound  in  the  rooms 
where  everybody  was  asleep  ;  not  a  sound 
outside,  except  an  occasional  rustle  of  the 
night  wind  through  the  bare  willow-branche» 
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—deep  night,  and  not  a  creature  awake  but 
herself,  sitting  in  that  intense  and  throbbing 
silence.  Somehow  there  was  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ure to  Nettie  in  the  isolation  which  was  so 
impossible  to  her  at  other  hours.  She  sat 
rapt  in  that  laborious  quiet  as  if  her  busy 
fingers  were  under  some  spelL 

When  suddenly  she  heard  a  startled  mo- 
tion up-stairs,  as  if  some  one  had  got  up  has- 
tily ;  then  a  rustling  about  the  room  over- 
head, which  was  Susan's  room.  After  awhile, 
during  which  Nettie,  restored  by  the  sound 
to  all  her  growing  cares,  rose  instantly  to 
consideration  of  the  question,  What  had 
happened  now  ?  the  door  above  was  stealth- 
ily opened,  and  a  footstep  came  softly  down 
the  stair,  Nettie  put  down  her  work  and 
listened  breathlessly.  Presently  Susan's 
head  peeped  in  at  the  parlor  door.  After 
all,  then,  it  was  only  some  restlessness  of 
Susan's.  Nettie  took  up  her  work,  impa- 
tient, perhaps  almost  disappointed,  with  the 
dead  calm  in  which  nothing  ever  happened. 
Susan  came  in  stealthy,  pale,  trembling  with 
cold  and  fright.  She  came  forward  to  the 
table  in  her  white  night-dress  like  a  faded 
ghost.  "  Fred  has  never  come  in,"  said  Su- 
san, in  a  shivering  whisper ;  "  is  it  very  late  ? 
He  promised  he  would  only  be  gone  an  hour. 
Where  can  he  have  gone,  Nettie,  Nettie  ? 
Don't  sit  so  quiet  and  stare  at  me,  I  fell 
asleep,  or  I  should  have  found  it  out  sooner ; 
all  the  house  is  locked  up,  and  he  has  never 
come  in." 

•'If  he  comes  we  can  unlock  the  house," 
said  Nettie,  "  When  did  he  go  out,  and 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  Of  course  I  should 
have  let  Mrs.  Smith  know,  not  to  frighten 
her ;  but  I  told  Fred  pretty  plainly  last  time 
that  we  could  not  do  with  such  hours.  It 
•will  make  him  ill  if  he  does  not  mind.  Go 
to  bed,  and  I'll  let  him  in." 

"  Go  to  bed  I  it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say 
80 ;  don't  you  know  it's  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  my  husband 
out  all  by  himself?"  cried  Susan.  "O 
Fred,  Fred !  after  all  the  promises  you  made, 
to  use  me  like  this  again !  Do  you  think  I 
can  go  up-stairs  and  lie  shivering  in  the 
dark,  and  imagining  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
things  happening  to  him  ?  I  shall  stay  here 
with  you  till  he  comes  in." 

Nettie  entered  into  no  controversy.  She 
got  up  quietly  and  fetched  a  shawl,  and  put 
it  round  her  shivering  sister ;  then  sat  down 


again  and  took  up  her  needlework.  But  Su- 
san's excited  nerves  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  that  occupation.  The  rustle  of  Nettie's 
softly  moving  hand  distracted  her.  "  It 
sounds  always  like  Fred's  step  on  the  way," 
said  the  fretful  anxious  woman.  "  O  Net- 
tie, Nettie !  do  open  the  end  window  and 
look  out  J  perhaps  he  is  looking  for  the  light 
in  the  windows  to  guide  him  straight  I  It  is 
so  dark !  Open  the  shutters,  Nettie,  and, 
oh,  do  look  out  and  see !  Where  do  you 
suppose  he  can  have  gone  to  ?  I  feel  such  a 
pang  at  my  heart,  I  believe  I  shall  die." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  will  not  die,"  said  Nettie. 
"  Take  a  book  and  read,  or  do  something. 
We  know  what  is  about  the  worst  that  will 
happen  to  Fred.  He  will  come  home  like 
tliat,  you  know,  as  he  did  before.  We  can't 
mend  it,  but  we  need  not  break  our  hearts 
over  it.  Lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  put  up 
your  feet  and  wrap  the  shawl  round  you  if 
you  wont  go  to  bed.  I  can  fancy  all  very 
well  how  it  will  be.  It  is  nothing  new,  Su- 
san, that  you  should  break  your  heart." 

"  It's  you  that  have  no  feeling.  O  Nettie, 
how  hard  you  are!  I  don't  believe  you 
know  what  it  is  to  love  anybody,"  said  Su- 
san. "  Hark !  is  that  some  one  coming 
now?" 

They  thought  some  one  was  coming  fifty 
times  in  the  course  of  that  dreadful  linger- 
ing night.  Nobody  came  ;  the  silence  closed 
in  deeper  and  deeper  around  the  two  silent 
women.  All  the  world — everything  round 
about  them,  to  the  veriest  atom — seemed 
asleep.  The  cricket  had  stopped  his  chirrup 
in  the  kitchen,  and  no  mouse  stirred  in  the 
slumbering  house.  By  times  Susan  dozed 
on  the  sofa,  shivering,  notwithstanding  her 
shawl,  and  Nettie  took  up  her  needlework 
for  the  moment  to  distract  her  thoughts. 
When  Susan  started  from  these  snatches  of 
slumber,  she  importuned  her  sister  with 
ceaseless  questions  and  entreaties.  Where 
had  he  gone  ? — where  did  Nettie  imagine 
he  could  have  gone  ? — and  oh,  would  she  go 
to  the  window  and  look  out  to  see  if  any 
one  was  coming,  or  put  the  candle  to  the 
window  to  guide  him,  if  perhaps  he  might 
have  lost  the  way  ?  At  last  the  terrible  pale 
dawn  come  in  and  took  the  light  out  of  Net- 
tie's candle.  The  two  looked  at  each  other, 
and  acknowledged  with  a  mutual  start  thai 
the  night  was  over.  They  had  watched 
these  long  hours  through  with  sentiments 
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very  different ;  now  a  certain  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy drew  Nettie  nearer  to  her  sister.  It 
was  daylight  again,  remorseless  and  uncom- 
promising, and  where  was  Fred  who  loved 
the  darkness?  He  had  little  money  and 
less  credit  in  the  limited  place  where  him- 
self and  his  story  were  known.  What  could 
have  become  of  him  ?  Nettie  acknowledged 
that  there  was  ground  for  anxiety.  She 
folded  up  her  work  and  put  out  her  candle, 
and  promptly  took  into  consideration  what 
she  could  do. 

**  If  you  will  go  to  bed,  Susan,  I  shall  go 
out  and  look  for  him,"  said  Nettie.  "  He 
might  have  stumbled  in  the  field  and  fallen 
asleep.  Men  have  done  such  things  before 
now,  and  been  none  the  worse  for  it.  If 
you  will  go  and  lie  down,  I'll  see  after  it, 
Susan.  Now  it's  daylight,  you  know,  no 
great  harm  can  happen  to  him.  Come  and 
lie  down,  and  leave  me  to  look  for  Fred." 

"  But  you  don't  know  where  to  go,  and 
he  wont  like  to  have  you  going  after  him. 
Nettie,  send  to  Edward,"  said  Susan ;  "  he 
ought  to  come  and  look  after  his  brother  ; 
he  ought  to  have  done  it  all  through,  and 
not  to  have  left  us  to  manage  everything ; 
and  he  hasn't  even  been  to  see  us  for  ever 
so  long.  But  send  to  Edward,  Nettie,  it's 
his  business.  For  Fred  w^ont  like  to  have 
you  going  after  him,  and  you  don't  know 
where  to  go." 

<'  Fred  must  have  me  going  after  him 
whether  he  likes  it  or  no,"  said  Nettie, 
sharply,  "  and  I  shall  not  send  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward. You  choose  to  insult  him  whenever 
you  can,  and  then  you  think  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  look  after  his  brother.  Go  to  bed, 
and  leave  it  to  me.  I  can't  leave  you  shiv- 
ering here,  to  catch  something,  and  be  ill, 
and  laid  up  for  weeks.  I  want  to  get  my 
bonnet  on,  and  to  see  you  in  bed.  Make 
haste,  and  come  up-stairs  with  me." 

Susan  obeyed  with  some  mutterings  of  in- 
articulate discontent.  The  daylight,  after  the 
first  shock  of  finding  that  the  night  was 
really  over,  brought  some  comfort  to  her 
foolish  heart.  She  thought  that  as  Nettie 
said  "  no  more  harm  "  could  come  to  him ; 
he  must  be  sleeping  somewhere,  the  foolish 
fellow.  She  thought  most  likely  Nettie  was 
right,  and  that  she  had  best  go  to  bed  to 
consume  the  weary  time  till  there  could  be 
something  heard  of  him;  and  Nettie,  of 
course,  would  find  it  all  out. 


Such  was  the  arrangement  accordingly. 
Susan  covered  herself  up  warm,  and  lay 
thinking  all  she  should  say  to  him  when  he 
come  home,  and  how  she  certainly  never 
would  again  let  him  go  out  and  keep  it  se- 
cret from  Nettie.  Nettie,  for  her  part, 
bathed  her  hot  eyes,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
went  out,  quietly  undoing  all  the  bolts  and 
bars,  into  the  chill  morning  world,  where  no- 
body was  yet  awake.  She  was  a  little  uncer- 
tain which  way  to  turn,  but  no  way  uncer- 
tain of  her  business.  "Whether  he  had  gone 
into  the  town,  or  towards  the  low  quarter 
by  the  banks  of  the  canal,  she  felt  it  diffi- 
cult to  conclude.  But  remembering  her  own 
suggestion  that  he  might  have  stumbled  in 
the  field,  and  fallen  asleep  there,  she  took 
her  way  across  the  misty  grass.  It  was  still 
spring,  and  a  little  hoar-frost  crisped  the 
wintry  sod.  Everything  lay  forlorn  and 
chill  under  the  leaden  morning  skies — not 
even  an  early  market-cart  disturbed  the 
echoes.  When  the  cock  crew  somewhere,  it 
startled  Nettie.  She  went  like  a  spectre 
across  the  misty  fields,  looking  down  into 
the  ditches  and  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
way.  On  the  other  side  lay  the  canal,  not 
visible,  except  by  the  line  of  road  that  wound 
beside  it,  from  the  dead  flat  around.  She 
bent  her  steps  in  that  direction,  thinking  of  a 
certain  mean  little  tavern  w^hich,  somehow, 
when  she  saw  it,  she  had  associated  with 
Fred — a  place  where  the  men  at  the  door 
looked  slovenly  and  heated,  like  Fred  him- 
self, and  lounged  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  at  noon  of  working-days.  Some  in- 
stinct guided  Nettie  there. 

But  she  had  no  need  to  go  so  far.  Before 
she  reached  that  place  the  first  sounds  of 
life  that  she  had  yet  heard  attracted  Nettie's 
attention.  They  came  from  a  boat  which 
lay  in  the  canal,  in  which  the  bargemen 
seemed  preparing  to  start  on  their  day's 
journey.  Some  men  were  leisurely  leading 
forward  the  horses  to  the  towing-path,  while 
two  in  the  boat  were  preparing  for  their 
start  inside.  All  at  once  a  strange  cry  rang 
into  the  still  chill  air — such  a  cry  as  startles 
all  who  can  hear  it.  The  men  with  the 
horses  hurried  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
canal,  the  bargemen  hung  over  the  side  of 
their  boat ;  visible  excitement  rose  among 
them  about  something  there.  Nettie,  never 
afraid,  was  less  timid  than  ever  this  morn- 
ing.    Without  thinking  of  the  risk  of  trust- 
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ing  herself  with  these  rude  fellows  alone, 
she  went  straight  forward  into  the  midst  of 
them  with  a  curiosity  for  which  she  could 
scarcely  account ;  not  anxiety,  only  a  certain 
wonder  and  impatience,  possessed  her  to  see 
what  they  had  here. 

What  they  had  there? — not  a  man — a 
dreadful  drowned  image,  all  soiled  and  swol- 
len— a  squalid  tragic  form,  immovable,  never 
to  move  more.  Nettie  did  not  need  to  look 
at  the  dread,  uncovered,  upturned  face. 
The  moment  she  saw  the  vague  shape  of  it 
rising  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  a  heap 
of  dead  limbs,  recognizable  only  as  some- 
thing human,  the  terrible  truth  flashed  upon 
Nettie.  She  had  found  not  him,  but  It. 
She  saw  nothing  more  for  one  awful  mo- 
ment— heaven  and  earth  reeling  and  circling 
around  her,  and  a  horror  of  darkness  on  her 
eyes.  Then  the  cold  light  opened  up  again 
—the  group  of  living  creatures  against  the 
colorless  skies,  the  dead  creature  staring  and 
ghastly,  with  awful  dead  eyes  gazing  blank 
into  the  shuddering  day.  The  girl  steadied 
herself  as  she  could  on  the  brink  of  the 
sluggish  current,  and  collected  her  thoughts. 
The  conclusion  to  her  search,  and  answer  to 
all  her  questions,  lay,  not  to  be  doubted  or 
questioned,  before  her.  She  dareck^ot  yield 
to  her  own  horror  or  grief  or  dismay.     Su- 
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san  sleeping,  unsuspicious,  in  full  trust  of 
his  return — the  slumbering  house  into  which 
this  dreadful  figure  must  be  carried — oblit- 
erated all  personal  impressions  from  Nettie's 
mind.  She  explained  to  the  amazed  group 
who  and  what  the  dead  man  was — where  he 
must  be  brought  to — instantly,  silently,  be- 
fore the  world  was  awake.  She  watched 
them  lay  the  heavy  form  upon  a  board,  and 
took  ofi"  her  own  shawl  to  conceal  it  from 
the  face  of  day.  Then  she  went  on  before 
them,  with  her  tiny  figure  in  its  girlish 
dress,  like  a  child  in  the  shadow  of  the  rough 
but  pitying  group  that  followed.  Nettie  did 
not  know  why  the  wind  went  so  chill  to  her 
heart  after  she  had  taken  ofi"  her  shawl 
She  did  not  see  the  unequal  sod  under  her* 
feet  as  she  went  back  upon  that  dread  and 
solemn  road.  Nothing  in  the  world  but 
what  she  had  to  do  occupied  the  throbbing 
heroic  heart.  There  was  nobody  else  to  do 
it.  How  could  the  girl  help  but  execute  the 
work  put  into  her  hand  ?  Thinking  neither 
of  the  hardship  nor  the  horror  of  such  dread 
work  falling  to  her  lot,  but  only  this,  that 
she  must  do  it,  Nettie  took  home  to  the  un- 
conscious sleeping  cottage  that  thing  which 
was  Fred  Rider :  no  heavier  on  his  bearers' 
hands  to-day  than  he  had  been  already  for 
years  of  his  wasted  life. 


Substitute  for  Leather. — Not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  of  the  present  day  is  the 
almost  universal  application  of  a  new  discovery, 
intended,  perhaps,  to  supply  a  want  in  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  learn  that  M.  Szerelmey  has 
adapted  his  process  of  indurating  stone  to  other 
substances,  and  as  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  alone,  where  its  first  trial 
took  place,  it  is  used  also  to  prevent  rust. 
Wood,  too,  is  subject  to  the  "  Zopissa  "  process, 
and  last  year  it  was  found  to  act  wonderfully  on 
calico,  cloth,  moleskin,  etc.,  rendering  them 
water-proof,  and  capable  of  being  worked  up 
into  most  wonderful  imitations  of  the  varieties 
of  dressed  leather.  This  last  application  has 
recently  been  patented,  and  a  company  is  now 
being  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  of  which  the  upper  leathers  ai'e 
to  be  made  of  this  new  material,  which,  soft  to 
the  foot,  adapting  itself  like  a  glove,  is  not  liable 
to  crack  or  shrink,  is  impervious  to  wet,  and 
permits  the  perspiration  to  pass  off.  Other  im- 
provements, too,  in  the  manufacture  itself,  are 
introduced.  The  eole  is  divided  along  the  side, 
leaving  the  upper  portion  of  it  to  protect  the  foot 
from  the  rivets,  and  the  hard  side  of  the  leather 


too  is  lowest,  leaving  the  soft  side  (the  "  sucker" 
propensities  of  which  we  have,  doubtless,  all 
proved  experimentally)  to  be  presented  to  the 
foot  to  absorb  its  moisture,  and  not  to  the 
ground  as,is  now  done.  This  new  material,  and 
the  improvements  we  have  mentioned  will,  no 
doubt,  recommend  themselves,  and  from  the 
cheapness  of  the  former  a  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  boots  and  shoes  may  be  expected. 


God  save  me,  great  John  Bull  I      i 
Long  keep  my  pocket  full ! 

God  save  John  Bull  1 
Ever  victorious.. 
Haughty,  vain-glorious, 
Snobbish,  censorious, 

God  save  John  Bull. 

O  lords,  our  gods  arise ! 

"  Tax  "  all  our  enemies. 

Make  tariffs  fall ! 

Confound  French  politics, 
Frustrate  all  Russian  tricks. 
Get  Yankees  in  a  fix, 

God  bless  them  all. 

[Sinistra  manu.] 
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From  The  Spectator,  3  Nov. 
HOW  TO  PROCURE  CHEAP  COTTON. 
The  strongest  objection  entertained  by 
the  English  friends  of  the  South  to  sudden 
emancipation  is,  we  believe,  a  secret  one. 
They  fear  that  the  slave  once  emancipated 
would  not  work,  and  that  without  his  labor 
cheap  American  cotton  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility. We  would  recommend  all  such 
doubters  to  peruse  a  short  and  exceedingly 
plain-spoken  pamphlet  on  the  question,  just 
issued  by  Mr.  E.  Atkinson,  an  American 
cotton-spinner.  It  will  not  take  them  an 
hour,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  as  to  the 
effect  of  argument  on  minds  rendered  keen 
by  self-interest  if  it  does  not  disabuse  them 
at  once  and  forever  of  that  special  form  of 
delusion.  They  may  still  believe  slavery 
patriarchal,  planters  benevolent  despots,  and 
the  negroes  serfs,  just  "passing  through  a 
period  of  real  and  gradual  civilization,"  but 
at  all  events  they  will  cease  to  assert  that 
cotton  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  ne- 
gro. They  will,  we  feel  certain,  commence 
the  task  still  more  readily  if  we  tell  them 
that  the  pamphlet  is  a  simple  business-like 
production  ;  that  it  has  no  allusions  to  the 
"glorious  eagle  of  our  common  country, 
which  soars  above  the  Alleghanies  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  its  mouth  and  an  earthquake 
in  its  claws ;"  that  it  contains  only  one  ref- 
erence to  the  American  constitution,  and 
that  one  slightly  contemptuous  j  that  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  inherent  superiority  of  re- 
publican institutions  ;  and  that,  in  short,  it 
is  as  little  like  an  American  pamphlet  as 
vigorous  common  sense,  sound  judgment, 
and  good  temper  can  make  it.  The  writer 
starts  with  the  belief  that  the  war  must  end 
in  emancipation,  forcible  or  gradual,  and 
accepts  at  once  the  extremest  consequences 
of  that  grand  result.  He  does  not  himself 
believe  that  the  free  blacks  will  cease  to 
work,  for  they  must  live,  and  as  the  "  pro- 
portion of  colored  paupers  and  criminals  to 
the  colored  population  in  Boston  and  New 
York  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  whites," 
he  naturally  does  not  imagine  that  they  will 
resort  to  crime.  But  he  accepts  the  ex- 
tremest view  prejudice  can  suggest,  and 
argues  as  if  all  black  men  were  irredeemably 
lazy,  and  would,  on  emancipation,  live  like 
Carlyle's  enemies,  the  black  laborers  of  Ja- 
maica, "  up  to  their  ears  in  squash."    And 


even    then  cotton  will    be  produced  still 
cheaper  than  of  old. 

The  cost  of  each  negro  to  the  planter,  as 
things  stand,  is  now,  per  annum — 

Interest  on  a  good  field  hand,  value 

$1,500,  at  8  per  cent,      .        .        .    $120.00 
lusurance  2  per  cent,          .        .        .,     30.00 
Food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  hospital' 
treatment, 90.00 


$240.00 


This  account  charges  the  rate  of  interest 
planters  actually  pay  for  money,  and  assumes 
the  highest  value  for  a  good  slave,  but 
omits  all  mention  of  negro  houses,  repairs 
to  buildings,  cost  of  tools,  salaries  of  over- 
seers, salaries  of  white  men  to  do  the  skilled 
labor,  the  keep  of  the  young,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  old,  and  the  loss  of  interest  on 
all  except  able-bodied  hands  and  breeding 
women.  It  shows  that  every  able-bodied 
slave  costs  twenty  dollars  a  month,  or 
twenty-two  shillings  a  week — ^an  income 
which  would  be  wealth  to  the  two  millions 
of  able-bodied  mean  trash,  or  sufficient  to 
attract  the  unskilled  laboring  class  of  the 
North,  or  to  draw  over  hosts  of  emigrants  j 
it  is,  however,  not  half  the  rate  the  planter 
can  affor?^  to  pay.  By  the  universal  consent 
of  all  parties,  slave-owners  included,  one 
white  man,  without  an  overseer,  does  the 
work  three  slaves  can  accomplish  with  one. 
Taking  that  statement  to  be  only  two-thirds 
true — and  it  makes  no  account  of  the  colos- 
sal loss  sustained  through  the  habitual 
wastefulness  of  four  millions  of  slaves — the 
planter  could  still  pay  44s.  a  week,  and, 
with  cotton  at  5d.  a  pound,  still  flourish  and 
grow  rich.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the 
white  trash  will  not  work.  They  will  not 
without  pay,  or  on  the  wretched  soil  to  which 
the  monopoly  of  good  land  by  the  great 
planters  condemns  them,  but  they  work 
hard  enough  in  the  Free  States.  Admitting, 
however,  even  that  extraordinary  libel  on 
the  South,  there  remains  the  broad  fact  that 
the  planter  can  pay  a  wage  equal  to  the  or- 
dinary profit  of  gold-digging,  and  prosper. 

But,  granting  the  wages,  it  is  said  white 
men  cannot  work  in  the  South.  The  plain 
answer  to  that  fallacy  is,  that  they  do  do  it ; 
that  in  the  extreme  South  there  are  at  this 
hour  800,000  free  whites,  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  exclusively  engaged  in  out-of-door 
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agricultural    labor.      The    exact    numbers 
are : — 

In  Georgia,  93,000        Louisiana,     25,000 

Alabama,         75,000        Tennessee,  132,000 

Mississippi,       56,000        Florida,  8,000 

Texas,  48,000        Arkansas,     34,000 

South  Carolina,  48,000. 


And  they  do  not  die  of  it.     Some  of  the 
cities  of  the  South,  full  of  vice  and  open 
drains,  are  indeed  fatal  to  health,  but  the 
cotton  lands  are  unsurpassed  for  salubrity, 
and  the  death-rate  is  lower  among  whites 
than  blacks,     "  The  land  required  for  cotton 
culture  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  easily  worked, 
the  plowing  being  done  with  a  light  plow 
driven  by  one  or  two  mules,  at  a  quick  walk ; 
the  cultivation  similar  to  that  of  com,  and  as 
capable  of  being   carried  on  by  improved 
machinery,  instead  of  the  universal  hoe  now 
used  by  the  slaves.     The  space  required  for 
each  plant  varies,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  but  by  July  1st  the  ground  is 
fully  covered.     During  the  period  of  extreme 
heat  little  attention  is  required,  and  while 
Northern  laborers  are  sweltering  in  the  hay- 
field,  under  a  sun  as  intense  as  in  the  South, 
the  cotton-planter  merely  watches  the  growth 
of  the  plant.     The  work  of  picking  requires 
nimble  fingers  and  the  close  attention  of  all 
hands,  men,  women,  and  children.    It  is  con- 
tinued through  the  cool  autumn,  and  in  fa- 
vorable seasons  far  into  the  winter.     One  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  slave  cultivation  is 
the  want  of  a  more  dense  population,  from 
which  to  draw  an  extra  force  during  the 
picking  season,  and  fields  white  with  un- 
picked cotton  are  not  seldom  ploughed  up 
to  make  ready  for  the  planting  of  the  new 
crop.    This  would  not  occur  under  the  small 
allotment  system  of  free  labor. 

If,  then,  the  white  man  can  work  on  cot- 
ton lands  as  safely  as  the  black  man,  and 
the  planter  can  afford  wages  certain  to  at- 
tract free  labor,  what  imperils  the  cotton  ? 
We  shall  be  asked  where  the  planter  is  to 
get  capital  to  pay  wages,  and  we  answer, 
just  where  he  gets  it  now — from  the  cotton- 
factor,  who  now  helps  him  to  buy  the  black, 
whose  cost  amounts  to  fair  wages.  Mr.  At- 
kinson may  well  demand  the  extension  of 
freedom  over  a  soil  so  attractive  to  the  emi- 
grant population  of  the  North,    Take  the 


case  of  .a  man— a  real  case— who  recently 
settled  in  Texas,  and  determined  to  grow 
cotton  for  himself.  He  had  two  sons,  no 
slaves,  no  servants,  and  only  a  little  land, 
but  he  "raised"  twenty-two  bales,  or  say 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  cotton,  value  $1,000, 
besides  his  food.  In  other  words,  he  made 
a  profit  of  £250  a  year.  That  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  prospect  at  which  a  keen  Yankee 
laborer  or  industrious  German  emigrant  is 
in  the  smallest  degree  likely  to  sneer.  And 
this  crop  was  raised  off  new  land,  with  no 
buildings,  and  only  settled  just  as  wheat 
land  is  settled,  by  the  emigrants. 

We  have  said  nothing  whatever  of  the 
difference  in  product  to  be  caused  by  a  better 
agriculture.  The  Southern  planter  scarcely 
uses  the  plow,  and  breaks  new  land  to 
avoid  manure.  He  wastes 'a  third  of  his 
crop,  the  seed,  which  gives  excellent  soap 
and  most  valuable  oil,  and  of  scientific  proc- 
esses he  never  hears.  Mr.  Atkinson  enters 
into  all  these  details,  but  we  prefer  the  broad 
simple  facts  which  contain  in  themselves  the 
whole  case  j  viz,,  that  the  planter  now  pays 
for  slave  labor  wages  which  would  attract  the 
white,  and  that  the  white  man  could  work  as 
safely  as  the  black  on  the  cotton  lands. 

We  must  make  one  more  extract  from 
Mr.  Atkinson,  It  is  a  di-y  column  of  fig- 
ures, but  it  is  nevertheless  worth  a  cursory 
glance  from  those  who  believe  slavery  to  be 
at  worst  an  evil  necessity : — 


Sq.  miles.    Free  negroes,  1860.    Av.  sq.  m 
Delware,         2,120  19,723  9.30 

Maryland,     11,124  83,718  7.52 


13,244 

Sq.  miles. 
S.  Carolina,  29,385 
Georgia,  58,000 
Florida,  59,268 
Alabama,  50,722 
Mississippi,  47,156 
Louisiana,  41,255 
Texas,  237,504 
Arkansas,     52,198 


103,441  7.81 

Slaves  in  1860.    Av.  to  sq.  m. 

402,541  13.70 

462,230  7.97 

61,753  1.04 

135,132  8.57 

436,696  9.26 

332,520  8.06 

180,388  .77 

111,104  2.13 


4.21 


575,488       2,422,364 

Free  negrocs- 
Isl.  ofBarbadoes,166       124,000  747. 

Av.  value  of  land  in  Barbadoes,  $500  per  acre. 
Av.  prod,  sugar  per  hand  in  do.  Slave,  1,043  lbs. 

Free,   3,660  lbs. 
Av.  cost  of  sugar  per  hhd..         Slave,    $50 

Free,        20 
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Commonwealtli  of  Massachusetts. 

BY    HIS    EXCELLENCY, 

John  A.  Andrew,  Governor. 

A  PROCLAMATION   FOPv  A  DAY  OF  PUB- 
LIC  THANKSGIVIKG  AND  PRAISE. 

The  examples  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
dictates  of  piety  and  gratitude,  summon  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  at  this,  the  harvest 
season,  crowning  the  year  with  the  rich 
proofs  of  the  Wisdom  and  Love  of  God,  to 
join  in  a  solemn  and  joyful  act  of  united 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving  to  the  Bountiful 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

I  do,  therefore,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  appoint  Thursday,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  November  next,  the  same 
being  the  anniversary  of  that  day  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  on  which  the  Pilgrims  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  board  the  Mayflower,  united  them- 
selves in  a  solemn  and  written  compact  of 
'  government,  to  be  observed  by  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  day  of  Public  Thanks- 
giving and  Praise.  And  I  invoke  its  obser- 
vance by  all  people  with  devout  and  reli- 
gious joy. 

"  Sing  aloud  unto  God,  our  strength ; 
make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob. 

"  Take  a  psalm,  and  bring  hither  the  tim- 
brel, the  pleasant  harp  with  the  psaltery. 

"  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon, 
in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast- 
day. 

"  For  this  was  a  statute  for  Israel ;  and  a 
law  of  the  God  of  Jacob. — Psalms  81 :  1 — 4. 

"  O,  bless  our  God,  ye  people,  and  make 
the  voice  of  his  praise  to  be  heard  ; 

"  Which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life,  and  suf- 
fereth  not  our  feet  to  be  moved. 

"  For  thou,  O  God,  hath  proved  us  ;  thou 
hast  tried  us,  as  silver  is  tried." — Psalms 
66:  8,9. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  God  and  be  thankful,  for 
the  fulness  with  which  he  has  blessed  us  in 
our  basket,  and  in  our  store,  giving  large 
rewards  to  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  so 
that  "  our  paths  drop  fatness  ; " 

For  the  many  and  gentle  alleviations  of 
ther hardships,  which,  in  the  present  time  of 
public  disorder,  have  afflicted  the  various 
pursuits  of  industry ; 

For  the  early  evidence  of  the  reviving  en- 
ergies of  the  business  of  the  people  ; 

For  the  measures  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  enterprise  of  those  who   go 


down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  of  those  who  search 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  add  to  the  food  of 
men,  and  of  those  whose  busy  skill  and  han- 
dicraft combine  to  prepare  for  various  use 
the  crops  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  ; 

For  the  advantages  of  sound  learning, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children 
of  the  people,  and  the  freedom  and  alacrity 
with  which  these  advantages  are  embraced 
and  improved ; 

For  the  opportunities  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  universally  enjoyed  by 
consciences  untrammelled  by  any  human  au- 
thority ; 

For  "  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the 
hope  of  glory." 

And  with  one  accord,  let  us  bless  and 
praise  God  for  the  oneness  of  heart,  mind, 
and  purpose  in  which  he  has  united  the  peo- 
ple of  this  ancient  Commonwealth  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  honor  of 
our  beloved  country. 

May  we  stand  forever  in  the  same  mind, 
remembering  the  devoted  lives  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  precious  inheritance  of  freedom 
received  at  their  hands,  the  weight  of  glory 
which  awaits  the  faithful,  and  the  infinity  of 
blessing  which  it  is  our  privilege,  if  we  will, 
to  transmit  to  the  countless  generations  of 
the  future. 

And,  while  our  tears  flow  in  a  stream  of 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  daughters  of  our 
people,  just  now  bereft,  by  the  violence  of 
the  wicked  and  rebellious,  of  the  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  brothers,  and  sons,  whose 
heroic  blood  has  made  verily  sacred  the  soil 
of  Virginia,  and,  mingling  with  the  waters 
of  the  Potomac,  has  made  the  river  now  and 
forever  ours  ;  let  our  souls  arise  to  God  on 
the  wings  of  praise,  in  thanksgiving  that  he 
has  again  granted  to  us  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing unselfishly,  and  of  dying  nobly,  in  a 
grand  and  righteous  cause ; 

For  the  precious  and  rare  possession  of  so 
much  devoted  valor  and  manly  heroism ; 

For  the  sentiment  of  pious  duty  which 
distinguished  our  fallen  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  field ; 

And  for  the  sweet  and  blessed  consola- 
tions which  accompany  the  memories  of 
these  dear  sons  of  Massachusetts  on  to  im- 
mortality. 

And  in  our  praise  let  us  also  be  penitent. 
Let  us  "  seek  the  truth  and  ensue  it,"  and 
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prepare  our  minds  for  whatever  duty  shall 
be  manifested  hereafter. 

May  the  controversy  in  which  we  stand, 
be  found  worthy  in  its  consummation  of  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  the  people,  and  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  their  sons,  of  the  doctrine  and 
faith  of  the  fathers,  and  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  God,  and  with  justice  to  all  men. 
And, 

"  Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  be- 
fore him. 

"  As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  drive  them 
away."— Psalms  68  :  1,  2. 

"  Scatter  them  by  thy  power,  and  bring 


them  down,  O,  Lord,  our  shield." — ^Psalms 
59:  11. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber,  this  thirty- 
first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  the  eighty-sixth  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

John  A.  Andrew. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 

Oliver  Warner,  Secretary. 

God  Save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


KING    cotton's   remonstrance. 

Negro  SIelodt — '■'■  Poor  Old  Ned.^^ 

Oh,  I  once  was  free  as  air,  I  could  travel  any- 
where, 
To  my  Manchester  well  welcomed  I  could  go  : 
Now  I'm  bound  by  a  blockade,  and  in  prison  I 
am  laid, 
Though  I  ruin  those  who  keep  me  there  I 
know. 
Burden.     Then  lay  down  the  rifle  and  the  bow- 
-ie  knife  :  and  take  up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe  : 
Cease  your  fratricidal  war,  and  let  King  Cotton 
go  once  more 
To  the  countries  where  King  Cotton  ought 
to  go. 

By  the  Navy  of  the  North  I  am  kept  from  going 
forth, 
And  to  smuggle  me  all  efibrts  are  in  vain : 
While  the  sages  of  the  South  hope  by  Europe's 
cotton  drouth 
Intervention  in  their  favor  they  may  gain. 
Burden.     Oh,  lay  down  the  rifle,  &c. 

To  North  then  and  to  South  I  appeal  by  Punch 
his  mouth, 
To  cease  fij^hting  and  to  set  King  Cotton  free  : 
Blood  and  treasure  both  may  waste  that  can 
never  be  replaced, 
But  they'll  ne'er  be  brought  together,  save  by 
me. 
Bnrden.     So  lay  down  the  rifle  and  the  bow- 

-ie  knife  :  and  take  up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe  : 
Cease  your  fratricidal  war,  and  let  King  Cotton 
go  once  more 
To  the  countries  where  Bang  Cotton  waits 
to  go. 

— Punch,  2d  Nov. 


"  This  is  no  Mine  Ain  House."  —  The 
French  Swells  have  hit  upon  an  invention  in  the 
carte  de  visite  line,  intended  to  prevent  imitation 
by  the  masses.  The  lucky  possessor  or  lessee 
of  a  country  seat,  has  a  view  of  it  photographed 


on  his  cards,  and  uses  no  inscription  whatever. 
Tiic  portrait  system  has  become  low,  for  every- 
body has  a  face,  or  what  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy 
may  be  called  one.  But  Vow  people,  compara- 
tively, have  country  seats.  So  here  is  an  inven- 
tion for  the  cxclusives.  We  siiall  probably  see 
it  adopted  in  England.  Eaton  Hall  will  call 
upon  Castle  Howard,  and  Holland  House  leaves 
a  card  with  Pembroke  Lodge.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, will  necessitate  the  binding  up  a  huge 
series  of  Country  Houses  with  one's  "  Where  Is 
It  V  for  it  will  be  awkward  to  make  mistakes, 
and  fancy  that  the  photograph  on  your  hall- 
table  is  Broadlands,  when  it  is  Hughcnden  Ma- 
nor, or  vice  versa,  wlien  you  are  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing invited  to  the  counsels  of  your  Sovereign  bv 
the  party  leader, and  equally  awkward  to  go  flour- 
ishing about  a  picture  of  what  used  to  be  called 
Denman  Priory,  and  showing  it  to  your  friends 
as  proof  of  a  visit  from  Knowsley  or  Chats- 
worth.^  There  will  be  no  mistakes  about  3Ir. 
Punch's  cards;  first,  because  he  never  leaves 
any;  and  secondly,  because  the  immortal  win- 
dow in  Fleet  Street  is  as  well  known  as  tlie  front 
of  the  house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  but  he 
recommends  to  his  Swell  friends,  if  tliey  intend 
to  adopt  the  plan,  a  course  of  careful  study  of 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Popanilla  cleverly  calls  the 
scieuces  of  Architecture  and  Parkitecture.  — 
Punch. 


Good  Advice. — A  few  weeks  ago  a  young 
foreigner  made  himself  remarkable  atone  of  the 
rouge-et-noir  tables,  in  Baden  Baden,  by  his  reck- 
less and  desperate  gambling.  For  many  hours 
in  succession  he  had  invariably  lost  upon  every 
point  on  which  he  had  ventured.  At  length, 
taking  a  single  golden  Napoleen  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  he  showed  it  to  the  croupier. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  last  piece  of  gold  of 
which  I  am  now  the  owner.  Where,  my  friend, 
would  you  advise  me  to  put  it  ?  "  "  Monsieur," 
replied  the  croupier,  "as  you  ask  my  opinion, 
and  appeal  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  tell  me  that 
it  is  your  last  Napoleon,  my  advice  to  you  is  to 
put  it — in  your  pocket." 
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From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Some  of  the  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men ;  a 
Biennial  Address  at  Pennsylvania  College. 
By  John  S.  Hart,  Esq.  Philadelphia: 
C.  Iberman  &  Son.     1861. 

Heee  we  have  much  good  sense,  conveyed 
in  simple  and  terse  language,  yet  with  evi- 
dent honesty  of  conviction  and  an  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  which  easily  warms  into  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence.  Mr.  Hart  does 
not  forget  that  he  is  addressing  young  edu- 
cated men,  and  he  gives  them,  in  a  familiar 
way,  the  best  results  of  his  own  studies  and 
experience.  His  advice  to  them  embraces 
four  or  five  topics,  which  are  all  urged  with 
force  and  illustrated  with  grace.  First  in 
place,  as  in  importance,  is  the  necessity  for 
the  care  of  bodily  health,  of  which  he  says  : — 

*'  My  first  advice,  then,  to  young  men  pur- 
suing or  completing  a  course  of  liberal  studies 
is,  take  care  of  your  bodily  health.  Without 
this  your  intellectual  attainments  will  be 
shorn  of  more  than  half  their  value.  I  dwell 
upon  this  point,  and  emphasize  it,  because 
on  every  side  of  me,  in  professional  life,  and 
especially  in  the  clerical  profession,  I  see 
so  many  helpless,  hopeless  wrecks.  Verily 
there  is  some  grievous  mistake  among  us  in 
this  matter.  Whether  it  be  our  climate,  or 
our  habits  of  student  life,  or  our  social  and 
domestic  habits,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
But  of  the  fact  I  make  no  doubt.  Our  edu- 
cated men  do  not  achieve  half  that  they  might 
achieve  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  physi- 
cal vigor.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  dyspeptic, 
sore-throated,  attenuated,  cadaverous  speci- 
mens of  humanity  that  student-life  so  often 
produces  among  us — men  afraid  of  a  puff  of 
air,  afraid  of  the  heat,  afraid  of  the  cold, 
afraid  to  eat  a  piece  of  pie  or  good  roast  beef 
— men  obliged  to  live  on  stale  bread  and  mo- 
lasses, who  take  cold  if  they  get  wet,  who 
must  make  a  reconnoissance  of  a  room  to  see 
that  they  can  secure  a  place  out  of  a  draft 
before  they  dare  to  take  a  seat — men  who 
by  dint  of  coaxing  and  nursing  and  pamper- 
ing drag  out  a  feeble  existence  for  a  few 
short  years,  and  then  drop  into  a  premature 
grave — martyrs  to  intellectual  exertion! 

"I  do  not  recommend  the  fox-hunting 
carousals  of  the  old  time  English  clergy. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  the  material  apothe- 
osis of  the  classical  ages.  But  verily  we  have 
something  to  learn  in  this  matter.  We  have 
to  learn  that  high  mental  exertion  taxes  most 
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severely  the  life-force.  We  have  to  learn  that 
the  man  of  superior  intellect,  who  puts  forth 
his  power  with  resolute  vigor,  requires  more 
bodily  health  and  force  to  sustain  the  strain 
than  an  ordinary  laboring  man  docs.  Instead 
of  being  pale,  delicate,  feeble,  and  sickly,  the 
student  needs  to  be  stalwart  and  hardy.  He 
should  have  tougher  thews  and  stronger  sin- 
ews, and  a  more  vigorous  pulse  than  the  man 
who  merely  plows  the  soil.  He  need  not 
have  the  brawn  and  bone  of  the  athlete  and 
the  gladiator.  He  need  not  be  a  Spartacus 
or  a  Heenan.  But  he  should  be  of  all  men 
a  man  of  good,  sound,  vigorous,  working 
bodily  health." 

He  then  passes  to  the  importance  of  the 
habit  of  being  beforehand  in  whatever  you 
undertake,  to  the  necessity  of  holding  on  to 
the  calling  one  chooses,  to  the  value  of  some 
fresh  intellectual  acquisitions  every  day,  to 
the  beneficial  efiects  of  a  varied  and  liberal  cul- 
ture apart  from  one's  speciality,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  cultivating  the  art  of  conversation. 
On  the  latter  head  he  says  truly : — 

"  Excuse  my  dwelling  a  little  on  this  point. 
There  is  among  our  best  educated  men,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  large  amount  oi  vis  inerticem 
regard  to  this  matter  of  conversation.  Very 
many  such  persons  are  disposed  to  rely  for 
their  success  and  their  position  in  society 
solely  upon  their  professional  skill  and  in- 
dustry. General  conversation  is  a  bore  to 
them.  They  have  never  duly  considered  the 
advantages  it  might  bring  them.  They  are 
disposed  to  leave  all  that  to  those  more  am- 
bitious of  social  distinction.  When  they 
are  in  company,  they  speak,  indeed,  if  app 
pealed  to,  or  if  it  comes  entirely  in  their  way 
to  do  so,  but  they  feel  no  responsibility  for 
keeping  conversation  afloat.  Allow  me  to 
say,  gentlemen,  this  is  all  wrong.  Independ- 
ently of  all  considerations  of  interest  and 
policy,  there  is  a  clear  duty  in  this  matter. 
Every  man  who  mingles  in  the  society  of  his 
fellows  is  bound  to  contribute  his  quota  to 
the  common  entertainment,  just  as  much  as 
in  a  joint  excursion  of  any  kind  he  would  be 
bound  to  pay  his  share  of  the  reckoning. 
Educated  men,  beyond  all  others,  should  set- 
tle it  as  a  clear  duty  to  learn  how  to  talk 
well  in  company.  Conversation  is  an  art ; 
but  it  is  an  art  which  can  be  acquired,  and 
depend  upon  it  no  acquisition  gives  a  surer 
or  more  ample  return  for  the  amount  of  ef- 
fort needed." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review,  2  Nov. 
VISCOUNT  MONCK. 
.  The  Canadians  will  learn,  by  this  week's 
mail,  with  feelings  of  qualified  satisfaction, 
that  rumor  has  not  exaggerated  the  intensity 
of  Lord  Palmcrston's  devotion  to  his  friends. 
Tuesday's  Gazette  announces  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  is  no  longer  the  only  whipper-in 
to  whom  the  colonies  have  been  made  to  pay 
a  rich  reward  for  useful,  though  humble, 
services  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Setting  aside  the  antiquated  notion 
that  the  power  of  governing  is  a  useful  ac- 
complishment in  a  governor,  this  disposal  of 
patronage  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  do  with  whippers-in. 
They  are  selected  exclusively  for  their  social 
qualities — in  fact,  any  higher  capacity  would 
unfit  them  for  their  duties  ;  and  in  this  hard 
prosaic  world  the  rewards  of  social  amiabil- 
ity are  few.  Occasionally,  they  are  shelved 
in  some  cosy  corner  of  a  public  ofiice.  But 
the  English  public  are  too  keenly  interested 
in  the  exercise  of  domestic  patronage  to 
permit  this  to  be  a  very  safe  proceeding.  It 
is  better  to  ship  them  off"  to  some  refuge 
beyond  the  seas,  where  distance  may  lend 
obscurity  to  the  view.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Canada  to  England  ;  and  nobody  reads  colo- 
nial newspapers  in  London.  Even  if  any 
importunate  enthusiast  should  try  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  always  easy  to  rescue  him,  as  Colonel 
Gore  Browne  has  been  rescued,  by  the  safe 
and  simple  machinery  of  a  count-out.  With 
so  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  and  two  suc- 
cessive precedents  to  establish  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  claim  of  subordi- 
nate whippers-in  to  colonial  governorships 
will  become  part  of  our  unwritten  constitu- 
tional law.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Huguessen  has  already  applied  for  the  rever- 
sion of  Australia  when  it  falls  in ;  and  if 
there  should  be  a  change  of  government,  we 
understand  that,  in  conformity  with  Lord 
Palmerston's  new  standard  of  qualification, 
Lord  Henry  Lennox's  claim  to  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India  is  regarded  in  Conser- 
vative circles  as  indefeasible. 

If  a  governor  were  merely  a  sort  of  idol 
a  rude  representation  of  distant  royalty,  set 
up  to  enable  the  colonists  to  exercise  their 
loyal  feelings  without  too  great  an  eflfort  of 
imagination — we  should  take  no  exception 
to  this  new  system  of  appointments.    If  he 


were  no  more  than  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  is, — a  well-dressed  lay  figure  in  the 
centre  of  a  mimic  court, — the  want  of  intel- 
lectual power  would  be  a  positive   recom- 
mendation.   An  apprenticeship   under   Sir 
"William  Hayter  was    perhaps    the    fittest 
schooling  for  a  post  of  mere  representation 
that  can  be  conceived.     There  is  no  better 
preparation  for  the  duty  of  flattering  intract- 
able  colonists    than     the    duty    of   whee- 
dling malcontent  M.P.'s    Unfortunately,  the 
duties  of  governors   extend  rather  beyond 
this  range.      Recent    experience    in    New 
Zealand  has  given  us  a  costly  warning  of  a 
governor's  power  for  good  or  evil  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes   of  our    fellow-subjects, 
and  over  our  own  finances.     The  Govern- 
ment in  Downing  Street  have  felt  the  full 
gravity  of  the  emergency,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  atone  for  the  careless  patronage  to 
which   Colonel  Browne   owes  the  post  he 
lately  held  by  promptly  superseding  him, 
and  sending  the  ablest  administrator  in  the 
whole  colonial  service  to  fill  his  place.    Even 
with  this  assistance,  we  shall  be  fortunate  if 
we  escape  the  reproach  and  the  burden  of 
an    internecine    war    of   races.      But    the 
troubles  of  New  Zealand  are  a  pastime  com- 
pared to  the  difficulties  that  await  the  new 
governor-general  of  Canada ;  and   Colonel 
Browne  is   a   Kichelieu  compared    to   the 
whipper-in  who  has  been  sent  to  meet  them. 
A  greater  complication  of  perplexities  and 
dangers  never  before  greeted  a  young  aspi- 
rant trying  his   'prentice-hand  at  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time.     There  is  the  hatred 
of  the  Americans,  which    he   must  guar^ 
against,  and  yet  not  provoke  ;  there  is  the 
Abolitionism  of  the  colonists,  which  he  must 
humor,   and  yet  curb;    and  there    is    the 
changeful  policy  of  his  chiefs  at  home,  to 
which  he  must  be  always  ready,  at  the  first 
hint,  to  adapt  his  own.     Colonel  Rankin's 
arrest  and  Mr.  Seward's  Circular  indicate, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  the  explosive  nat- 
ure of  the  materials  over  which  Lord  Monck 
will  have  to  watch.     Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  preserve  at  once  the  inaction 
and  the  immunities  of  a  neutral  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood   of   two    embittered 
combatants.    All  along  the  enormous  fron- 
tier of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
throughout  the  whole  expanse  of  the  ocean 
in  which  the  rival  privateers  are  cruising  and 
Canadian  vessels  may  be  trading,  occasions 
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for  dispute  and  provocations  to  collision 
will  be  constantly  occurring.  Having  shaken 
off  the  trammels  of  their  own  municipal 
law,  the  Americans  are  not  likely  to  be 
squeamish  in  observing  the  precepts  of  in- 
ternational law  to  a  nation  which  they  hate 
so  bitterly  as  our  own.  Lord  Monck  may 
at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  decide,  almost 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  questions — whether  a  national 
insult  or  injury  should  be  noticed  or  ignored. 
His  Government,  at  a  month's  distance,  will 
be  too  late  to  undo  his  acts  if  he  has  re- 
sented too  promptly,  or  yielded  too  meanly. 
We  earnestly  hope  that,  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, he  will  make  a  wise  decision ;  but  his 
training  for  the  position  is  not  re-assuring. 
A  familiarity  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  poor  education  for 
the  s6lution  of  the  most  delicate  problems 
with  which  a  statesman  can  have  to  deal. 
And  it  is  likely  enough  that  more  than  a 
mere  statesman's  genius  will  be  required. 
It  is  far  from  improbable,  whether  his  policy 
be  wise  or  foolish,  that  the  duty  of  defend- 
ing the  colonists  from  armed  aggression  will 
be  forced  upon  him.  Any  peace  that  the 
Americans  may  conclude  must  necessarily 
leave  large  unemployed  armies  upon  the 
hands  of  the  Washington  Government. 
They  vdll  exhibit  a  docility  very  alien  to  the 
American  character  if  they  submit,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  turn  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  to  return  from  a  life  of 
martial  excitement  to  the  clerk's  desk  or 
thie  backwoodsman's  log-hut.  Every  other 
civil  war  that  history  records  has  left  behind 
it  bands  of  marauders,  which  it  has  required 
either  a  foreign  war,  or  the  sternest  repres- 
sion of  a  powerful  government,  to  disperse. 
In  America,  foreign  war  will  probably  be 
found  the  only  alternative :  and  Canada  will 
be  the  only  prey  upon  which  unsatiated  her- 
oism can  be  glutted.  It  is  to  the  tried  genius 
and  the  ripe  experience  of  Lord  Monck  that 
the  Canadians  will  have  look  for  the  defence 
of  a  vast  frontier  and  a  scanty  population 
from  the  depredations  of  all  the  half-disci- 
plined ruffians  whom  its  poverty  will  force 
the  Washington  Government  to  disband. 

These  contingencies  must  be  perfectly  fa-, 
miliar  to  the  minds  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
his  Cabinet ;  and  he  has  appointed  to  meet 
them  a  man  whose  only  political  experience 
lies  in  the  useful  art  of  stimulating  lukewarm 


senators.  Like  several  other  doubtful  meas- 
ures, it  has  been  judiciously  postponed  till 
the  recess,  so  that  all  hope  of  arresting  it 
has  been  vain.  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons meets,  it  may  console  itself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  evil  is  past  recall.  It  need 
not  concern  itself  with  a  future  over  which 
its  votes  will  have  no  influence.  Repeated 
experience  has  taught  it  how  illusory  is  the 
control  which  even  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  can  exert  over  the  quarrelsome  in- 
stincts of  these  distant  pro-consuls.  Still 
more  shadowy  is  the  theoretical  supervision 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  If  any 
objection  were  now  to  be  raised  to  Lord 
Monck's  appointment,  the  reply  would  be 
that  it  was  unfair  to  prejudge  him,  or  to  re- 
move him  until  he  had  done  something  to 
deserve  removal.  After  a  time,  the  mail 
may  possibly  bring  news  of  some  terrible 
blunder — some  hasty  act  of  resentment,  some 
indiscreet  display  of  national  pride.  While 
the  Colonial  Minister  is  in  the  act  of  penning 
a  frantic  remonstrance,  imploring  his  subor- 
dinate to  be  more  pacific,  another  mail  will 
come  in  with  the  intelligence  that  the  plot 
has  thickened  rapidly,  that  blows  have  been 
exchanged,  that  the  English  flag  has  been 
insulted,  and  that  England  is  irrevocably 
pledged  to  war.  Some  indignant  member 
may  perhaps  try  to  draw  attention  to  the 
governor's  misdeeds.  But  he  will  be  confi- 
dently told  that  it  is  too  late  now  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  that  it  is  un- 
generous to  censure  an  absent  servant  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  all  Parliament  has  to  do  is 
to  vote  abundant  supplies  for  "  the  vigorous 
and  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war."  All 
efibrts  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  made 
from  time  to  time  to  control  the  action  or  to 
enforce  the  responsibility  of  the  distant  rep- 
resentatives of  the  sovereign  have  ignomini- 
ously  broken  down.  It  can,  if  it  chooses,  in- 
sist that  these  appointments  shall  not  be 
jobbed  away  to  personal  friends,  or  degraded 
into  a  recompense  for  the  humblest  political 
services.  But  when  this  opportunity  is  once 
let  slip,  its  control  is  at  an  end.  It  must 
submit  to  see  the  ill-temper  of  a  Bowring  or 
the  incapacity  of  a  Gore  Browne  pledging 
England's  honor  and  mortgaging  her  indus- 
try to  the  support  of  unjust  and  burdensome 
wars  ;  and  it  must  make  up  its  mind  submis- 
sively to  pay  the  bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  learned  this  lesson  often — in  China, 
in  Persia,  in  South  Africa,  in  New  Zealand ; 
but  as  yet,  apparently,  it  has  learned  in  vain. 
Our  good  fortune  will  be  better  than  we  de- 
serve if  the  same  lesson  is  not  repeated  in 
far  sterner  and  more  terrible  tones  from  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


THE 
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THE    SOLDIEK'S    MOTHER. 

It  is  night;    almost  morning — the  clock  has 

struck  three  ; — 
Who  can  tell  where,  this  moment,  my  darling 

may  be  ! 
On  the  window  has  gathered  the  moisture  like 

dew; 
I  can   see  where  the  moonbeams  steal  trem- 
blingly through ; 
It  is  cold,  but  not  windy — how  dreary  and  damp 
It  must  be   for  our  soldiers,   exposed  in  the 

camp  ! 
Though  I  know  it  is  warmer  and  balmier  there, 
Yet  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  chilling 

night  air ; 
For  he  never  was  used  to  the  hardships  of  men, 
When  at  home,  for  I  shielded  and  cherished 

him  then ; 
And  to  all  that  could  tend  to  his  comfort,  I  saw. 
For  he  seemed  like  a  child  till  he  went  to  the 

war ! 

He  is  twenty,  I  know ;  and  boys  younger  than 

he, 
In  the  ranks,  going  by,  every  day  we  can  see ; 
And  those  stronger  and  prouder,  by  far,  I  have 

met, 
But  I  never  have  seen  a  young  soldier,  as  yet. 
With  so  gallant  a  mien,  or  so  lofty  a  brow — 
How  the  sun  and  the  wind  must  have  darkened 

it  now ! 
How  he  will  have  been  changed,  when  he  comes 

from  the  South  ! — 
With  his  beard  shutting  out  the  sweet  smiles  of 

his  mouth ; 
And  the  tremulous  beauty,  the  womanly  grace. 
Will  be  bronzed,  from  the  delicate  lines  of  his 

face. 
Where,  of  late,  only  childhood's  soft  beauty  I 

saw, 
For  he  seemed  like  a  child,  till  he  went  to  the 

war! 

He  was  always  so  gentle,  and  ready  to  yield — 
And  so  frank  there  was  nothing  kept  back  or 

concealed ; 
He  was  always  so  sparkling  with  laughter  and 

joy, 
I  had  thought  he  could  never  cease  being  a  boy ; 
But  when  sounded  the  cannon  for  battle,  and 

when 
Rose  the  rallying  cry  of  our  Nation  for  men. 
From  the  dream-loving  mood  of  his  boyhood  he 

passed ; 
From  his  path  the  light  fetters  of  pleasure  he 

cast; 
And  rose,  ready  to  stand  in  the  perilous  van, 
Not  the  tremulous  boy,  but  the  resolute  man ; — 
And  I  gazed  on  him  sadly,  with  trembling  and 

awe ; 
He  was  only  a  child,  till  he  went  to  the  war ! 

There  are  homes  that  are  humbler  and  sadder 

than  ours. 
There  are  ways  that  are  barer  of  beauty  and 

flowers ; 


There  are  those  that  must  suffer  for  fire  and  for 

bread. 
Living  only  to  sorrow  and  wish  they  were  dead ; 
I  must  try  and  be  patient — I  must  not  repine — 
But  what  heart  is  more  lonely,  more  anxious 

than  mine ! 
Or  what  hearth  can  be  darker  than  mine  seems 

to  be. 
Now  the  glow  of  the  firelight  is  all  I  can  see — 
Where  my  darling  in  beauty  so  lately  I  saw — 
He  was  only  a  child  till  he  went  to  the  war  ! 

— Transcript. 

[There  is  so  much  poetry  in  these  lines,  that 
we  cannot  pass  them  by  even  for  such  a  grave 
defect  as  the  rhymes  in  the  burden.  Rhyme  is 
an  inferior  matter,  it  is  true ;  but  saw  rhyming 
with  war,  makes  one  think  of  London  cockneys 
— and  of  "  our  Southern  brethren,"  black  and 
white.  We  may  add  that  the  defect  of  ear  and 
voice  is  so  common  in  this  latitude — that  it  is 
worth  while  to  add  this  protest. — Living  Age.^ 


THE  KNITTING    OF    THE    SOCKS. 

The  winter  is  upon  us — we  have  passed  the 

equinox : 
Call  the  wives  and  maids   and  widows  to  the 

Knitting  of  the  Socks ! 

By  the  Potomac  river  the  wind  is  blowing  cold  ; 
The  frost-nip  rusts  the  maple,  and  dims  the 
marigold : 

And  on  Missouri's  borders  are  waving  to  and 

fro 
The  pine-trees  and  the  dry  reeds  that  beckon  to 

the  snow : 

And  the  sea-board  is  rebounding  to  the  surging 

of  the  main. 
As  the  fog-bells  and  the  light-ships  ring   and 

rock  in  the  hurricane. 

0  !  a  voice  comes  through  the  tempest,  ringing 

clear  like  a  crystal  bell — 
"  All's  well !  "  adown  the  wind-gust,  from  the 

pacing  sentinel : 

And  in  the  lull  of  the  night-blast,  between  the 

swirls  of  sleet. 
Comes  the  "  stamp,  stamp  "  of  the  sentinel,  for 

cold,  cold  are  his  feet. 

Fifty  thousand  maids  and  matrons,  and  widows 

a  hundred  score. 
Up,  up  !  and  ply  the  needles,  let  our  soldiers 

freeze  no  more ! 

And  sweet  music  to  your  hearts  will  steal,  as 

each  pacing  sentinel 
Feels  the  sentiment  he  utters  in  his   baritone, 

"All's  well!" 

Ho  !  buxom  wife  and  widow,  and  maid  with  the 
glossy  locks. 

Draw  round  the  loyal  hearthstone  to  the  Knit- 
ting of  the  Socks ! 

— Vanity  Fair, 
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From  The  London  Review,  2  Nov. 

FRENCH  PRINCES  AND  FRENCH  INTRIGUES 
IN  AMERICA. 

The  rival  houses  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  seem  each 
to  be  playing  a  game  in  the  politics  of  North 
America  that  it  behoves  the  English  people 
to  study.  Not  that  the  study  will  be  of  vital 
importance,  but  simply  that  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  how  the  traditions  of  a  remote 
age  mould  the  events  of  the  present,  and  in 
"what  a  far-stretching  chain  of  circumstance 
the  modern  world  is  involved.  France  gave 
name  to,  and  at  one  time  possessed,  Louisi- 
ana and  the  city  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
"whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Pacific.  She  also  possessed 
Canada  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  claimed  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
as  portions  of  her  dominion,  on  which  she 
has  left  traces  of  her  presence  to  this  day, 
not  only  in  the  French  population  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  in  the  names  of  streams,  lakes, 
towns,  and  settlements,  stretching  far  away 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Red  River.  She  does  not  now  own 
an  acre  upon  all  that  continent,  and  has  lost 
alike  the  taste  for  and  the  faculty  of  coloniza- 
tion. But  her  princes  and  statesmen  have 
not  forgotten  by  what  agencies  she  was  dis- 
possessed of  so  great  an  empire  j  and,  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  have  not  only 
looked  with  regret  upon  the  loss  of  Canada, 
but,  whenever  opportunity  served,  have 
striven  to  avenge  it  upon  the  power  to  which 
it  passed  on  the  memorable  day  when  "Wolfe 
sealed  his  victory  with  his  life  upon  the 
heights  of  Abram. 

It  was  to  avenge  the  brave  and  unfortu- 
nate Montcalm,  that  France  took  part  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  termination  of  that  war  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  under  Washington,  that  the  long-laid 
train  of  the  French  Revolution  exploded  at 
the  time  it  did.  And,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  it  was  the  reputation  gained 
by  Lafayette  in  that  struggle  which,  after  the 
three  days  of  July,  1830,  enabled  him  to  end 
in  placing  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign.  The  influence 
of  his  example  may  be  traced  in  the  conduct 
of  the  young  princes  of  the  exiled  house  of 


Orleans,  who  have  lately  taken  service  un- 
der President  Lincoln  and  General  McClel- 
lan.  'Whatever  may  be  the  future  fortunes 
of  France,  it  is  doubtless  as  evident  to  them 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  no  mere 
civilian,  no  matter  what  his  birth,  his  genius, 
or  his  daring  may  be,  has  any  chance  of  at- 
taining supreme  power  in  that  country. 
Hence  the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  cousin 
have  determined,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
education,  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  wherever 
there  is  the  best  chance  of  studying  it  upon 
a  great  and  comprehensive  scale.  Unable, 
without  wounding  the  delicate  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  to  take  ser- 
vice in  the  armies  of  any  European  power, 
and  being  precluded,  for  prudential  reasons, 
even  if  this  potent  consideration  did  not  ex- 
ist, from  taking  arms  in  support  of  any  Eu- 
ropean despotism  whatever,  they  have  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  example  of  the 
godfather  of  their  dynasty,  and  have  betaken 
themselves  to  America. 

Many  in  France  and  elsewhere  have  ap- 
plauded them  for  so  doing,  and  the  step  they 
have  taken  seems  to  have  met  with  the  en- 
tire and  even  enthusiastic  concurrence  of  the 
sons  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  with  every 
disposition  to  make  allowance  for  the  im- 
pulsive blood  of  youth,  for  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, and  for  the  personal  necessity  that  lay 
upon  these  princes  to  prepare  themselves  for 
all  the  future  contingencies  of  their  own  for- 
tune, and  the  varying  politics  of  their  native 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  approve  of  their  in- 
terference in  this  quarrel,  or  to  admire  the 
complacency  with  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  allowed  their  "  Royal  High- 
nesses "  to  flaunt  their  titles  in  the  eyes  of 
Republicans,  and  to  perform  a  duty  that 
would  have  been  much  better  performed  by 
American  citizens.  The  cause  of  the  North 
can  gain  nothing  by  their  advocacy.  It  did 
not  require  their  aid,  and  their  presence  can 
lend  it  no  dignity.  Garibaldi,  were  he  not 
required  in  his  native  country,  might  have 
placed  his  sword  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  disposal 
with  less  impropriety,  because  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  right  of  residence,  and  natu- 
ralization ;  and  gratitude,  if  not  loyalty, 
might  have  inspired  his  action.  But  no  such 
pleas  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Princes 
of  Orleans.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Dalgettys  of  a  high  rank — soldiers 
of  fortune — who,  if  they  do  not  serve  for  sor- 
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did  pay  and  promotion,  serve  for  a  private 
purpose,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  they  devote 
themselves,  and  which  will  be  equally  served, 
whether  that  cause  fails  or  prospers. 

But  the  house  of  Bonaparte  is  quite  as 
vigilant  for  its  own  interests  as  the  house 
of  Orleans.  If  the  latter  strive  to  make 
"  political  capital "  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
North,  the  former  thinks  it  can  perhaps  do  a 
still  better  stroke  of  business  in  the  affairs  of 
the  South.  Before  the  Princes  of  Orleans 
had  made  themselves  apprentices  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
had  taken  care  to  inform  himself  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  two  extreme  points 
of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  once  possessed 
by  France.  The  South  may  yet  desire  a 
king  to  reign  over  it,  and  as  no  prince 
of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  himself  for  such  a  prize,  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  blood  of  France  may 
be  found  ready  whenever  he  is  wanted. 

Prince  Napoleon  Jerome,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, would  have  no  objection  to  take  his 
chance  of  so  splendid  a  prize  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  not  undertaken  for  mere  idleness  or 
pleasure,  but  with  a  view  to  contingencies 
which  may  seem  remote  to-day,  but  may  be- 


come proximate  to-morrow.  And  as  the 
North,  deprived  of  the  South,  may  seek  a 
field  for  extension  and  development  in  Brit- 
ish America,  the  emperor,  not  forgetful  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  has  turned  his  eyes 
in  that  direction.  He  probably  fancies  that 
Anglo-American  Canada  might,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  absorb  or  be  absorbed 
by  the  New  England  or  North  Eastern 
States,  and  that  French  Canada  might  ob- 
ject to  the  arrangement,  and  yearn  for  a  re- 
annexation  to  that  mother-land  which  has 
never  ceased  to  remember  her  with  maternal 
affection.  At  all  events,  the  emperor  has 
prepared  himself ;  and  a  French  agent,  not 
required  by  any  international  or  commercial 
necessity,  has  been  appointed,  with  a  large 
salary,  to  reside  at  Quebec,  and  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  and  his  pen  ready  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor.  Yet,  all  things  considered, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  the  Princes  of 
Orleans,  nor  the  astuter  and  more  powerful 
emperor  of  the  French,  will  gain  anything 
by  their  manoeuvres,  open  or  occult,  in  the 
affairs  of  America.  The  young  princes  wiU 
gain  experience  without  credit ;  and  the  em- 
peror will  gain  experience  without  discredit ; 
and  this  is  all  the  difference  we  can  at  pres- 
ent perceive  between  them. 


The  Minnow  Trap. — There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  of  a  simple  little  apparatus  of  this  sort, 
but  what  is  to  be  said  is  important.  You  may 
catch  as  much  bait  this  way  in  thirty  minutes  as 
you  could  with  a  net  in  six  hours  ;  and  catching 
his  bait  is  one  of  the  fisherman's  troubles.  Mr. 
Moore  has  invented  a  glass  jar  which  will  save 
him  all  bother  in  this  respect.  He  has  only  got 
to  drop  it,  with  a  few  crumbs  or  any  other  bait 
inside,  and  minnows  and  gudgeons  will  paddle 
through  the  large  ends  of  the  cones  and  will  not 
find  their  way  out  again  through  small  ones. 
The  glass  jars  are  in  principle  very  like  the  lob- 
ster net.  Some  are  made  double,  with  a  trap 
entrance  at  both  ends ;  some  single,  with  an 
inlet  at  only  one  end.  The  former  are  suited 
for  quiet  ponds,  as  giving  a  double  chance  of 
catching  the  bait;  the  latter  for  swift  streams 
and  mill-boards,  where  one  at  each  end  would 
be  useless,  as  it  is  a  constant  habit  of  fish  to 
swim  against  the  current. 


The  History  of  Hail  Columbia. — In  the 
summer  of  1798  a  young  man,  connected  with 
the  theatre  at  Philadelphia  as  a  singer,  was 
about  to  receive  a  benefit  on  a  certain  Monday 


evening.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  previous 
he  called  on  Joseph  Hopkinson,  a  rising  young 
lawyer  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  whom  he 
had  gone  to  school  when  both  were  boys.  The 
actor  said  he  had  but  twenty  boxes  taken,  and 
his  "  benefit "  would  be  a  loss  unless  he  could 
get  a  patriotic  song  written  to  the  "President's 
March,"  then  a  popular  air.  The  poets  of  the 
theatrical  corps  had  tried  their  hand,  but  were 
satisfied  that  no  words  could  be  made  to  suit 
that  air.  Hopkinson  promised  to  make  the.  at- 
tempt. At  that  time  there  was  a  great  discus- 
sion in  the  country  as  to  the  policy  of  America 
joining  either  France  or  England  in  the  war 
then  waged  between  those  two  nations,  and 
party  spirit  ran  very  high.  Hopkinson  endeav- 
ored to  write  a  song  that  should  be  independent 
of  and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy 
of  both  belligerents,  and  look  and  feel  exclu 
sively  for  American  honor  and  rights.  He  wrote 
Hail  Columbia.  It  was  announced  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  so  continued  during  the  season,  the  song 
being  encored  and  repeated  many  times  each 
night,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  It 
was  also  sung  at  night  in  the  streets  by  large 
assemblies  of  citizens,  including  members  of 
Congress,  and  has  now  become  a  national  song. 
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DEUS    EVERSOR! 
"  God  Shall   Overturn:' 

Deus  Eveesor  !    "  Amen,  it  was  well !  " 

We  say,  and,  looking  back. 
See  the  crushed  ruins  of  the  powers  that  were 

Lie  strewn  along  Time's  track. 

The  ruins  and  the  wrecks  of  pomp  and  power, 

The  glories  of  the  past, 
The  tyrannies  upbuilded  on  the  wrong. 

The  giant  shadows  cast. 

Across  the  gateway  of  Eternal  Truth, 

The  Babels  reared  on  high. 
The  manacles  for  Freedom,  and  the  laws 

That  mocked  at  equity. 

Deus  eversor  !  thundered  down  the  word. 

And  swept  the  pathway  clear, 
Nor  stayed  for  Roman  power,  or  Grecian  fame, 

For  courage  or  for  fear. 

Deus  eversor  !    "  God,  so  let  it  be ! " 

But  now  we  pray  it  low, 
And  hold  our  breath  the  while,  with  shrinking 
dread. 
Before  prophetic  woe — 

The  devastation,  earthquake,  ruin,  blood, 

That  prophecy  must  bring. 
Ere  earth  is  ready,  in  humility. 
To  throne  her  coming  King. 

It  needs  a  firm  step  on  the  vantage  ground 

Of  calm  and  steady  faith, 
-Ere  we,  with  steady  hearts,  can  echo  back 

The  words  the  prophet  saith ; 

Ere  we  can  see  the  nations  fall  and  rise ; 

Friends  on  the  battle-field, 
The  firm  supports  of  government  and  law 
To  treacherous  ruin  yield, 

And  sing,  "  Amen !  amen  !    So  let  it  be  ! " 

Nor  lips  or  hearts  complain  ; 
Deus  eversor,  till  the  right  shall  win, 

The  Lord  of  freedom  reign. 

— Anti-Slavery  Standard. 


IN    MEMORY   OF    EDWARD  D.  BAKER. 

BY    BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Oil,  fallen  hero,  noble  friend, 

'Tis  not  the  friend  I  mourn  in  thee, 
Though  called,  in  mid-career,  to  end 
^     Thy  shining  course  of  victory. 

I  dare  not  grieve,  for  friendship's  sake, 
To  know  thy  soldier's  knell  is  rung — 

That  shame  or  glory  ne'er  shall  wake 
Tiie  silver  trumpet  of  thy  tongue. 

That  dim  the  eye  whose  lightning  seared 
The  traitor,  through  his  brazen  mail : 

That  lips,  whose  smile  of  sweetness  cheered 
,Our  darkest  day,  are  cold  and  pale. 


No  selfish  sorrow  fits  thee  now, 

And  we  who  loved  thee  stand  aside 

While  she,  our  Mother  veils  her  brow, 
And  in  her  grief  forgets  her  pride. 

When  half  the  stars  of  honor  fade 
That  gemmed  her  banner's  morning  sky. 

She  sees  them  triumph,  who  betrayed. 
And  he,  her  truest  chieftain,  die  ! 

When  low  ambition  rules  the  land, 
And  patriots  play  the  trader's  part, 

We  ill  can  spare  his  open  hand. 
We  ill  can  spare  his  honest  heart. 

When  timid  lips  proclaim  their  doubt. 
To  chill  the  ardor  of  the  brave, 

We  miss  his  dauntless  battle-shout, 
That  never  truce  to  treason  gave. 

Whea  Freedom's  base  apostles  preach 

Dishonor  in  the  sacred  name 
Of  Peace,  his  grand,  indignant  speech 

No  more  shall  smite  the  cowerins:  shame  ? 


God  !  thou  hast  sheathed  the  sword  he  drew  ; 

We  bow  before  thy  dark  decree  : 
But  give  the  arms  that  build  anew 

Our  Nation's  temple,  strength  from  thee  ! 
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Away  with  the  "  Shetland ",  that  busied  our 
hands 
Last  year,  when  the  autumn  the  forests  was 
dyeing ! 
Away  with  the   "  zephyrs  "  too  bright  and  too 
soft 
For  our  brave-hearted  boys  to  the  battle-field 
flying ! 

The  knitting  our  grandmothers  taught  us   to 
do, 
With  fingers  as  patient  as   ours  were  un- 
steady. 
The  coarse,  homely  work,  long   neglected,  ig- 
nored. 
Now  rallies  our    eiBforts,  and    finds    us   all 
ready  ! 

All  ready  !    "  All  forward  !  "     Come  swell  the 
fair  ranks ; 
Dear  girls,  we  are  knitting  the   Union    to- 
gether ! 
There's  enough  of  stanch  timber  about  the  old 
ship ; 
We  have  made  up  our  minds  the  storm  to 
outweather. 

— Independent. 
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SECEDING    VIRGINIA. 

BY     MRS.     L.     H.     SIGOUBNET. 


Ho  !  mistress  of  the  rolling  James, 

And  of  its  mountain  strand, 
The  oldest,  noblest,  proudest  one, 

Of  all  our  household  band  ; 
Thou  of  the  stately  form  and  step, 

The  flower-encircled  hair, 
Prime  favorite  of  the  fruitful  earth, 

And  ot^  the  balmy  air ; 
Thou  who  didst  hold  thy  cresset  fortb 

Ere  early  dawn  had  fled, 
The  morning  star  whose  lambent  ray 

Our  constellation  led. 
Yet  when  a  comet  madly  rushed 

Across  the  argent  plain. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  thy  heaven-marked  sphere, 

And  join  its  flaming  train  ? 

We  loved  thee  well,  Virginia ! 

And  gave  thee  deferent  place. 
Pleased  with  thine  ancient  dignity. 

And  native,  peerless  grace, 
And  little  deemed  such  sudden  blight 

Would  settle  on  thy  bays. 
And  change  to  discord  and  disgust 

Our  gratulating  praise ; 
For  thou  hadst  given  thy  great  and  good 

Our  helm  of  state  to  guide ; 
Thy  Palinurus  steered  our  barque 

Safe  through  the  seething  tide  ; 
And  when  we  spake  of  Washington 

With  grateful,  reverent  tone 
We  called  thine  image  forth,  and  blent 

Thy  memory  with  his  own. 

Our  mother  nursed  thee  at  her  breast. 

When  she  herself  was  young  ; 
And  thou  shouldst  still  have  succored  her. 

Though  fiery  serpents  stung ; 
Virginia  Dare,  the  first-born  bud 

Of  the  true  Saxon  vine, 
And  old  Powhatan,  hoary  chief 

Who  led  the  wan-ior-line ; 
And  brave  John  Smith,  the  very  soul 

Of  chivalry  and  pride. 
And  Pocahontas,  princess  pure. 

The  font  of  Christ  beside, — 
Dreamed  they  that  thou  wouldst  start  aside. 

When  treachery's  tocsin  rang  ? 
And  in  her  heaving  bosom  fix 

Thy  matricidal  fang  ? 

Thou  shouldst  around  her  fourscore  years 

Have  bent  with  hovering  care. 
Who  steadfast  at  thy  cradle  watched, 

And  poured  her  ai'dent  prayer; 
Thou  shouldst  not  to  her  banded  foes 

Have  lent  thy  ready  ear. 
Nor  seen  them  desolate  her  joys 

Without  a  filial  tear; 
Though  all  beside  her  banner  fold 

Had  trampled  down  and  rent. 
Thou  shouldst  have  propped  its  shattered  stafi' 

With  loyalty  unspent ; 
Though  all  beside  had  recreant  proved. 

Thou  shouldst  have  stood  to  aid  j 
Like  Abdicl,  dreadless  seraph. 

Alone,  yet  undismayed. 

Who  sleepeth  at  Mount  Vernon, 
In  the  glory  of  his  fame  ? 


Yet,  go  in  silent  infamy. 

Nor  dare  pronounce  his  name ; 
For  thou  hast  of  their  sacred  force. 

His  farewell  counsels  reft. 
And  helped  to  scatter  to  the  winds 

The  rich  bequest  he  left ; 
And  in  the  darkest  trial  hour. 

Forsook  the  endangered  side ; 
And,  ere  the  cock  crew  thrice,  thy  true 

Discipleship  denied. 
Oh  !  that  the  pitying  Prince  of  Peace 

On  thee  his  glance  might  bend. 
And,  from  remediless  remorse. 

Preserve  our  long-loved  friend ! 
Hartford,  Conn.,  21  May,  1861. 

— National  Intelligencer, 


KNITTING    SOCKS. 

Click,  click,  click !  how  the  needles  go 
Through  the  busy  fingers,  to  and  fro — 

With  no  bright  colors  of  Berlin  wool 
Delicate  hands  to-day  are  full ; 

Only  a  yarn  of  deep,  dull  blue. 

Socks  for  the  feet  of  the  brave  and  true. 

Yet  click,  click,  how  the  needles  go, 
'Tis  a  power  within  that  nerves  them  so.1 

In  the  sunny  hours  of  the  bright  spring  day. 
And  still  in  the  night-time  far  away, 

Maiden,  mother,  and  grandame  sit 
Earnest  and  thoughtful  while  they  knit. 

Many  the  silent  prayer  they  pray. 
Many  the  teardrops  brushed  away. 

While  busy  on  the  needles  go. 
Widen  and  narrow,  heel  and  toe. 

The  grandame  thinks  with  a  thrill  of  pride 
How  her  mother  knit  and  spun  beside 

For  that  patriot  band  in  olden  days 

Who  died  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  to  raise — 

Now  she  in  turn  knits  for  the  brave 
Who'd  die  that  glorious  flag  to  save. 

She  is  glad,  she  says,  "  the  boys  "  have  gone, 
'Tis  just  as  their  grandfathers  would  have  done  . 

But  she  heaves  a  sigh  and  the  tears  will  start, 
For  "  the  boys  "  were  the  pride  of  grandame's 
heart. 

The  mother's  look  is  calm  and  high, 
God  only  hears  her  soul's  deep  cry — 

In  Freedom's  name,  at  Freedom's  call. 
She  gave  her  sons — in  them  her  all. 

The  maiden's  cheek  wears  a  paler  shade, 
But  the  light  in  her  eye  is  undismayed. 

Faith  and  hope  give  strength  to  her  sight. 
She  sees  a  red  dawn  after  the  night. 

O  soldiers  brave,  will  it  brighten  the  day. 
And  shorten  the  march  on  the  weary  way. 

To  know  that  at  home  the  loving  and  true 
Are  knitting  and  hoping  and  praying  for  you  ? 

Soft  are  their  voices  when  speaking  your  name. 
Proud  are  their  glories  when  hearing  your  fame, 
And  the  gladdest  hour  in  their  lives  will  be 
When  they  greet  you  after  the  victory. 

— Transcript. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

CONCERNING  PEOPLE  WHO  CARRIED 
WEIGHT  IN  LIFE. 

WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THOSE  WHO 
NEVER  HAD  A  CHANCE. 

You  drive  out,  let  us  suppose  upon  a  cer- 
tain day.  To  your  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion, your  horse,  usually  lively  and  frisky,  is 
quite  dull  and  sluggish.  He  does  not  get 
over  the  ground  as  he  is  wont  to  do.  The 
slightest  touch  of  whip-cord,  on  other  days, 
suffices  to  make  him  dart  forward  with  re- 
doubled speed ;  but  upon  this  day,  after  two  or 
three  miles,  he  needs  positive  whipping,  and 
he  runs  very  sulkily  with  it  all.  By  and  by, 
his  coat,  usually  smooth  and  glossy  and  dry 
through  all  reasonable  work,  begins  to  stream 
like  a  water-cart.  This  will  not  do.  There 
is  something  wrong.  You  investigate  ;  and 
you  discover  that  your  horse's  work,  though 
seemingly  the  same  as  usual,  is  in  fact  im- 
mensely greater.  The  blockheads  who  oiled 
your  wheels  yesterday  have  screwed  up  your 
patent  axles  too  tightly  j  the  friction  is  enor- 
mous ;  the  hotter  the  metal  gets,  the  greater 
grows  the  friction ;  your  horse's  work  is 
quadrupled.  You  drive  slowly  home  j  and 
severely  upbraid  the  blockheads. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  to  go 
through  life  at  an  analogous  disadvantage. 
There  is  something  in  their  constitution  of 
body  or  mind,  there  is  something  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, which  adds  incalculably  to  the 
exertion  they  must  go  through  to  attain  their 
ends,  and  which  holds  them  back  from  do- 
ing what  they  might  otherwise  have  done. 
Very  probably,  that  malign  something  exert- 
ed its  influence  unperceived  by  those  around 
them.  They  did  not  get  credit  for  the  strug- 
gle they  were  making.  No  one  knew  what 
a  brave  fight  they  were  making  with  a  broken 
right  arm  ;  no  one  remarked  that  they  were 
running  the  race,  and  keeping  a  fair  place  in 
it,  too,  with  their  legs  tied  together.  All  they 
do,  they  do  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  as  when 
a  noble  race-horse  is  beaten  by  a  sorry  hack ; 
because  the  race-horse,  as  you  might  see  if 
you  look  at  the  list,  is  carrying  twelve  pounds 
additional.  But  such  men,  by  a  desperate 
effort,  often  made  silently  and  sorrowfully, 
may — so  to  speak — run  in  the  race,  and  do 
well  in  it ;  though  you  little  think  with  how 
heavy  a  foot  and  how  heavy  a  heart.  There 
are  others  who  have  no  chance  at  all.  TJiey 
are  like  a  horse  set  to  run  a  race,  tied  by  a 


strong  rope  to  a  tree,  or  weighted  with  ten 
tons  of  extra  burden.  Tliat  horse  cannot 
run,  even  poorly.  The  difierence  between 
their  case  and  that  of  the  men  who  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  is  like  the  difierence  be- 
tween setting  a  very  near-sighted  man  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  setting  a  man 
who  is  quite  blind  to  keep  that  sharp  look- 
out. Many  can  do  the  work  of  life  with  dif- 
ficulty J  some  cannot  do  it  at  all.  In  short, 
there  are  people  who  caery  weight  in 
LIFE ;  and  there  are  some  who  never  have 
A  chance. 

And  you,  my  friend,  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  life  well  and  creditably  ;  you  who 
are  running  in  the  front  rank,  and  likely  to 
do  so  to  the  end,  think  kindly  and  charita- 
bly of  those  who  have  broken  down  in  the 
race.  Think  kindly  of  him  who,  sadly  over- 
weighted, is  struggling  onwards  away  half  a 
mile  behind  you  j  think  more  kindly  yet,  if 
that  be  possible,  of  him  who,  tethered  to  a 
ton  of  granite,  is  struggling  hard  and  mak- 
ing no  way  at  aU  j  or  who  has  even  sat  down 
and  given  up  the  struggle  in  dumb  despair. 
You  feel,  I  know,  the  weakness  in  yourself 
which  would  have  made  you  break  down  if 
sorely  tried  like  others.  You  know  there  is 
in  your  armor  the  unprotected  place  at  which 
a  well-aimed  or  a  random  blow  would  have 
gone  home  and  brought  you  down.  Yes, 
you  are  nearing  the  winning-post,  and  you 
are  among  the  first  j  but  six  pounds  more  on 
your  back,  and  you  might  have  been  nowhere. 
You  feel,  by  your  weak  heart  and  weary 
frame,  that  if  you  had  been  sent  to  the  Cri- 
mea in  that  dreadful  first  winter,  you  would 
certainly  have  died.  And  you  feel,  too,  by 
your  lack  of  moral  stamina,  by  your  feeble- 
ness of  resolution,  that  it  has  been  your  pres- 
ervation from  you  know  not  what  depths  of 
shame  and  misery,  that  you  never  were 
pressed  very  hard  by  temptation.  Do  not 
range  yourself  with  those  who  found  fault 
with  a  certain  great  and  good  Teacher  of  for-  ' 
mer  days,  because  he  went  to  be  guest  with 
a  man  that  was  a  sinner.  As  if  he  could  have 
gone  to  be  guest  with  any  man  who  was  not. 

There  is  no  reckoning  up  the  manifold  im- 
pedimenta by  which  human  beings  are  weight- 
ed for  the  race  of  life  j  but  all  may  be  classified 
under  the  two  heads  of  unfavorable  influences 
arising  out  of  the  mental  or  physical  nature 
of  the  human  beings  themselves,  and  unfa- 
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vorable  influences  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  human  beings  are  placed. 
You  have  known  men  who,  setting  out  from 
a  very  humble  position,  have  attained  to  a 
respectable  standing ;  but  who  would  have 
reached  a  very  much  higher  place  but  for 
their  being  weighted  with  a  vulgar,  violent, 
wrong-headed,  and  rude-spoken  wife.     You 
have  known  men  of  lowly  origin,  who  had  in 
them  the  makings  of  gentlemen  ;  but  whom 
this  single  malign  influence  has  condemned 
to  coarse  manners   and   a  dirty,   repulsive 
home,  for  life.     You  have  known  many  men 
whose  powers  are  crippled  and  their  nature 
soured  by  poverty  ;  by  the  heavy  necessity 
for  calculating  how  far  each  shilling  will  go ; 
by  a  certain  sense  of  degradation  that  comes 
of  sordid  shifts.     How  can  a  poor  parson 
■write  an  eloquent  or  spirited  sermon,  when 
his  mind  all  the  while  is  running  upon  the 
thought  how  he  is  to  pay  the  baker,  or  how 
he  is  to  get  shoes  for  his  children  ?    It  will 
be   but  a  dull  discourse  which,  under  that 
weight,  will  be  produced  even  by  a  man  who, 
favorably  placed,  could  have  done  very  con- 
siderable things.     It  is  only  a  great  genius 
here  and  there,  who  can  do  great  things,  who 
can  do  his  best,  no  matter  at  what  disadvan- 
tage he  may  be   placed ;  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  men  can  make  little  headway  with 
wind  and  tide  dead  against  them.     Not  many 
trees  would  grow  well,  if  watered  daily — let 
us  say — with  vitriol.    Yet  a  tree  which  would 
speedily  die  under  that  nurture,  might  do  very 
fairly,  even  might  do  magnificently,  if  it  had 
fair  play,  if  it  got  its  chance  of  common  sun- 
shine and  shower.  Some  men,  indeed,  though 
always  hampered  by  circumstances,  have  ac- 
complished much ;  but  then  you  cannot  help 
thinking  how  much  more  they  might  have 
accomplished  had  they  been  placed  more 
happily.     Pugin,  the  great  Gothic  architect, 
designed  various  noble  buildings  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve he  complained  that  he  never  had  fair 
*  play  with  his  finest ;  that  he  was    always 
weighted  by  considerations  of  expense,  or  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  he  had  to  build  on, 
or  by  the  number  of  people  it  was  essential 
the  building  should  accommodate.    And  so 
he  regarded  his  noblest  edifices  as  no  more 
than  hints  of  what  he  could  have  done.     He 
made  grand  running  in  the  race ;  but  oh, 
what  running  he  could  have  made  if  you  had 
taken  off  those  twelve  additionnl  pounds  !    I 
dare  say  you  have  known  men  who  labored  to 


make  a  pretty  country  house  on  a  site  which 
had  some  one  great  drawback.  They  were  al- 
ways battling  with  that  drawback,  and  trying 
to  conquer  it ;  but  they  never  could  quite  suc- 
ceed.   And  it  remained  a  real  worry  and 
vexation.     Their  house  was  on   the   north 
side  of  a  high  hill,  and  never  could  have  its 
due  share  of  sunshine.     Or  you  could  not 
reach  it  but  by  climbing  a  very  steep  ascent ; 
or  you  could  not  in  any  way  get  water  into  the 
landscape.     When  Sir  Walter  was  at  length 
able  to  call  his  own  a  little  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  he  loved  so  well,  it  was  the  ugli- 
est, bleakest,  anfl  least  interesting  spot  upon 
the  course  of  that  beautiful  river ;  and  the 
public   road  ran  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
door.  The  noble-hearted  man  made  a  charm- 
ing  dwelling  at  last;  but  he  was  fighting 
against  nature  in  the  matter  of  the  landspape 
round  it ;  and  you  can  see  yet,  many  a  year 
after  he  left  it,  the  poor  little  trees  of  his  be- 
loved plantations,  contrasting  with  the  mag- 
nificent timber  of  various  grand  old  places 
above  and  below  Abbotsford.  There  is  some- 
thing sadder  in  the  sight  of  men  who  carried 
weight  within  themselves  j  and  who,  in  aim- 
ing at  usefulness  or  at  happiness,  were  ham- 
pered and  held  back  by  their  own  nature. 
There   are  men  who   are  weighted  with  a 
hasty  temper ;  weighted  with  a  nervous,  anx- 
ious constitution  ;  weighted  with  an  envious, 
jealous  disposition ;  weighted  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slan- 
dering ;  weighted  with  a  grumbling,    sour, 
discontented  spirit ;  weighted  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  vaporing  and  boasting ;  weighted 
with  a  great  want  of  common  sense ;  weight- 
ed with  an  undue  regard  to  what  other  peo- 
ple  may  be   thinking  or   saying  of  them ; 
weighted  with  many   like   things  of  which 
more  will  be  said  by  and  by.     When  that 
good  missionary,  Henry  Martyn,  was  in  In- 
dia,  he  was  weighted  with  an   irresistible 
drowsiness.     He  could  hardly  keep  himseli 
awake.    And  it  must  have  been  a  burning 
earnestness  that  impelled  him  to  ceaseless 
labor,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  drag-w.eight 
as  that.     I  am  not  thinking  or  saying,  my 
friend,  that  it  is  wholly  bad  for  us  to  carry 
weight ;  that  great  good  may  not  come  of 
the  abatement  of  our  power  and  spirit  which 
may  be  made  by  that  weight.     I  remember 
a  greater  missionary  than  even   the  sainted 
Martyn,  to  whom  the  Wisest  and  Kindest 
appointed  that  he  should  carry  weight,  and 
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that  he  should  fight  at  a  sad  disadvantage. 
And  the  greater  missionary  tells  us  that  he 
knew  why  that  weight  was  appointed  him  to 
carry ;  and  that  he  felt  he  needed  it  all  to 
save  him  from  a  strong  tendency  to  undue 
self-conceit.  No  one  knows,  now,  what  the 
burden  was  which  he  bore ;  but  it  was  heavy 
and  painful ;  it  was  *'  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  ;  " 
three  times  he  earnestly  asked  that  it  might 
be  taken  away ;  but  the  answer  he  got  im- 
plied that  he  needed  it  yet ;  and  that  his 
Master  thought  it  a  better  plan  to  strengthen 
the  back,  than  to  lighten  the  burden.  Yes, 
the  blessed  Redeemer  appointed  that  St. 
Paul  should  carry  weight  in  life ;  and  I  think, 
friendly  reader,  that  we  shall  believe  that  it 
is  wisely  and  kindly  meant,  if  the  like  should 
come  to  you  and  me. 

We  all  understand  what  is  meant  when 
we  hear  it  said  that  a  man  is  doing  very  well, 
or  has  done  very  well,  considering.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  Scotticism  to  stop  short 
at  that  point  of  the  sentence.  We  do  it  con- 
stantly, in  this  country  :  the  sentence  would 
be  completed  by  saying,  considering  the 
weight  he  has  to  carry,  or  the  disadvantage 
at  which  he  works.  And  things  which  are 
very  good,  considering,  may  range  very  far 
up  and  down  the  scale  of  actual  merit.  A 
thing  which  is  very  good,  considering,  may 
be  very  bad,  or  may  be  tolerably  good.  It 
never  can  be  absolutely  very  good ;  for,  if  it 
were,  you  would  cease  to  use  the  word  con- 
sidering. A  thing  which  is  absolutely  very 
good,  if  it  have  been  done  under  extremely 
unfavorable  circumstances,  would  not  be  de- 
scribed as  very  good,  considering ;  it  would 
be  described  as  quite  wonderful,  consider- 
ing, or  as  miraculous,  considering.  And  it 
is  curious  how  people  take  a  pride  in  accu- 
mulating unfavorable  circumstances,  that 
they  may  overcome  them,  and  gain  the  glory 
of  having  overcome  them.  Thus,  if  a  man 
wishes  to  sign  his  name,  he  might  write  the 
letters  with  his  right  hand ;  and  though  he 
write  them  very  clearly  and  well  and  rap- 
idly, nobody  would  think  of  giving  him  any 
credit.  But  if  he  write  his  name  rather 
badly  with  his  left  hand,  people  would  say 
it  was  a  remarkable  signature,  considering. 
And  if  he  wrote  his  name  very  ill  indeed, 
with  his  foot,  people  would  say  the  writing 
was  quite  wonderful,  considering.  If  a  man 
desire  to  walk  from  one  end  of  a  long  build- 
ing to  the  other,  he  might  do  so  by  walking 


along  the  floor  ;  and  though  he  did  so  stead- 
ily, swiftly,  and  gracefully,  no  one  would  re- 
mark that  he  had  done  anything  worth  no- 
tice. But  if  he  choose  for  his  path  a  thick 
rope,  extended  from  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other,  at  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet ;  and  if  he  walk  rather  slowly  and  awk- 
wardly along  it,  he  will  be  esteemed  as  hav- 
ing done  something  very  extraordinary ; 
while  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  blind- 
folded, and  has  his  feet  placed  in  large  bas- 
kets instead  of  shoes,  he  will,  if  in  any  way 
he  can  get  over  the  distance  between  the 
ends  of  the  building,  be  held  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  Yes,  load 
yourself  with  weight  which  no  one  asks  you 
to  carry:  accumulate  disadvantages  which 
you  need  not  face  unless  you  choose  :  then 
carry  the  weight  in  any  fashion,  and  over- 
come the  disadvantages  in  any  fashion,  and 
you  are  a  great  man,  considering :  that  is, 
considering  the  disadvantages  and  the 
weight.  Let  this  be  remembered  :  if  a  man 
is  so  placed  that  he  cannot  do  his  work  ex- 
cept in  the  face  of  special  difficulties,  then 
let  him  be  praised  if  he  vanquish  these  in 
some  decent  measure,  and  if  he  do  his  work 
tolerably  well.  But  a  man  deserves  no  praise 
at  all  for  work  which  he  has  done  tolerably 
or  done  rather  badly,  because  he  chose  to  do 
it  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  un- 
der which  there  was  no  earthly  call  upon 
him  to  do  it.  In  this  case  he  probably  is 
a  self-conceited  man,  or  a  man  of  wrong- 
headed  independence  of  disposition  ;  and  in 
this  case,  if  his  work  be  bad  absolutely, 
don't  tell  him  that  it  is  good,  considering. 
Refuse  to  consider.  He  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  you  should.  There  was  a  man  who 
built  a  house  entirely  with  his  own  hands. 
He  had  never  learned  either  mason  work  or 
carpentry  :  he  could  quite  well  have  afforded 
to  pay  skilled  workmen  to  do  the  work  he 
wanted ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 
He  did  the  whole  work  himself.  The  hou^e 
was  finished  :  its  aspect  was  peculiar.  The 
walls  were  off"  the  perpendicular  considera- 
bly, and  the  windows  were  singular  in  shape, 
the  doors  fitted  badly,  and  the  floors  were 
far  from  level.  In  short,  it  was  a  very  bad 
and  awkward-looking  house ;  but  it  was  a 
wonderful  house,  considering.  And  peo- 
ple said  that  it  was  so,  who  saw  noth- 
ing wonderful-  in  the  beautiful  house  next 
it,  perfect    in   symmetry  and    finish    and 
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comfort,  but  built  by  men  whose  business 
it  was  to  build.  Now  I  should  have  de- 
clined to  admire  that  odd  house,  or  to  ex- 
press the  least  sympathy  with  its  builder. 
He  chose  to  run  with  a  needless  hundred- 
weight on  his  back  :  he  chose  to  walk  in  bas- 
kets instead  of  in  shoes.  And  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  tiis  own  perversity,  he  did  his  work 
badly,  I  should  have  refused  to  recognize  it 
as  anything  but  bad  work.  It  was  quite  dif- 
ferent with  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  made  his 
dwelling  and  his  furnitm-e  for  himself,  because 
there  was  no  one  else  to  make  them  for  him. 
I  dare  say  his  cave  was  anything  but  exactly 
square  ;  and  his  chairs  and  table  were  cum- 
brous enough;  but  they  were  wonderful, 
considering  certain  facts  which  he  was  quite 
entitled  to  expect  us  to  consider.  Southey's 
CoUonian  Library  was  all  quite  right ;  and 
you  would  have  said  that  the  books  were 
very  nicely  bound,  considering ;  for  Southey 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  regular  binder's 
charges ;  and  it  was  better  that  his  books 
should  be  done  up  in  cotton  of  various  hues 
by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  than  that 
they  should  remain  not  bound  at  all.  You 
will  think,  too,  of  the  poor  old  parson  who 
wrote  a  book  which  he  thought  of  great 
value,  but  which  no  publisher  would  bring 
out.  He  was  determined  that  all  his  labor 
should  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  So  he  bought 
types  and  a  printing-press,  and  printed  his 
precious  work,  poor  man :  he  and  his  man- 
servant did  it  all.  It  made  a  great  many 
volumes ;  and  the  task  took  up  many  years. 
Then  he  bound  the  volumes  with  his  own 
hands  ;  and  carrying  them  to  London,  he 
placed  a  copy  of  his  work  in  each  of  the 
public  libraries.  I  dare  say  he  might  have 
saved  himself  his  labor.  How  many  of  my 
readers  could  tell  what  was  the  title  of  the 
work,  or  what  was  the  name  of  its  author  ? 
Still,  there  was  a  man  who  accomplished  his 
design,  in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage. 

There  is  a  great  point  of  difference  between 
our  feeling  towards  the  human  being  who 
runs  his  race  much  overweighted,  and  our 
feeling  towards  the  inferior  animal  that  does 
the  like.  If  you  saw  a  poor  horse  gamely 
struggling  in  a  race,  with  a  weight  of  a  ton 
extra,  you  would  pity  it.  Your  sympathies 
would  all  be  with  the  creature  that  was  mak- 
ing the  best  of  unfavorable  circumstances. 
But  it  is  a  sorrowful  fact,  that  the  drag- 


weight  of  human  beings  not  unfrequently 
consists  of  things  which  make  us  angry 
rather  than  sympathetic.  You  have  seen  a 
man  carrying  heavy  weight  in  life,  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  inveterate  wrong -headedness 
and  suspiciousness  ;  but  instead  of  pitying 
him,  our  impulse  would  rather  be  to  beat 
him  upon  that  perverted  head.  We  pity 
physical  malformation  or  unhealthiness  ;  but 
our  bent  is  to  be  angry  with  intellectual  and 
moral  malformation  or  unhealthiness.  We 
feel  for  the  deformed  man,  who  must  strug- 
gle on  at  that  sad  disadvantage  ;  feeling  it, 
too,  much  more  acutely  than  you  would  read- 
ily believe.  But  we  have  only  indignation 
for  the  man  weighted  with  far  worse  things ; 
and  things  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  he 
can  just  as  little  help.  You  have  known 
men  whose  extra  pounds,  or  even  extra  ton, 
was  a  hasty  temper,  flying  out  of  a  sudden 
into  ungovernable  bursts  :  or  a  moral  cow- 
ardice leading  to  trickery  and  falsehood  :  or 
a  special  disposition  to  envy  and  evil-speak- 
ing: or  a  very  strong  tendency  to  mor- 
bid complaining  about  his  misfortunes  and 
troubles  :  or  an  invincible  bent  to  be  always 
talking  of  his  sufferings  through  the  de- 
rangement of  his  digestive  organs.  Now, 
you  grow  angry  at  these  things.  You  can- 
not stand  them.  And  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth  to  that  angry  feeling.  A  man  can 
form  his  mind  more  than  he  can  form  his 
body.  If  a  man  be  well  made,  physically, 
he  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  remain  so  :  but  he 
may,  in  a  moral  sense,  raise  a  great  hunch- 
back where  nature  made  none.  He  may 
foster  a  malignant  temper,  a  grumbling, 
fretful  spirit,  which  by  manful  resistance 
might  be  much  abated,  if  not  quite  put 
down.  But  still,  there  should  often  be  pity, 
where  we  are  prone  only  to  blame.  We  find 
a  person  in  whom  a  truly  disgusting  char- 
acter has  been  formed :  well,  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  know  that  the  person  had* 
hardly  a  chance  of  being  otherwise  :  the  man 
could  not  help  it.  You  have  known  people 
who  were  awfully  unamiable  and  repulsive: 
you  may  have  been  told  how  very  different 
they  once  were, — sweet-tempered  and  cheer- 
ful. And  surely,  the  change  is  a  far  sadder 
one  than  that  which  has  passed  upon  the 
wrinkled  old  woman,  who  was  once — as  yon 
are  told — the  loveliest  girl  of  her  time.  Yet 
many  a  one  who  will  look  with  interest  upon 
the  withered  face  and  the  dimmed  eyes,  and 
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try  to  trace  in  them  the  vestiges  of  radiant 
beauty  gone,  will  never  think  of  puzzling 
out  in  violent  spurts  of  petulance  the  per- 
version of  a  quick  and  kind  heart ;  or  in 
curious  oddities  and  pettinesses  the  result  of 
long  and  lonely  years  of  toil  in  which  no  one 
sympathized ;  or  in  cynical  bitterness  and 
misanthropy,  an  old  disappointment  never 
got  over.  There  is  a  hard  knot  in  the  wood, 
where  a  green  young  branch  was  lopped 
away.  I  have  a  great  pity  for  old  bachelors. 
Those  I  have  known  have  for  the  most  part 
been  old  fools.  But  the  more  foolish  and 
absurd  they  are,  the  more  pity  is  due  to 
them.  I  believe  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  even  the  most  unamiable  creatures. 
The  shark  is  an  unamiable  creature.  It  is 
voracious.  It  will  snap  a  man  in  two.  Yet 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  sympathy.  Its  or- 
ganization is  such  that  it  is  always  suffering 
the  most  ravenous  hunger.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  the  state  of  intolerable  famine  in 
which  that  unhappy  animal  roams  the  ocean. 
People  talk  of  its  awful  teeth  and  its  vindic- 
tive eye.  I  suppose  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  the  extremity  of  physical  want,  as 
reached  on  rafts  at  sea,  has  driven  human 
beings  to  deeds  as  barbarous  as  ever  shark 
was  accused  of.  The  worse  a  human  being 
is,  the  more  he  deserves  our  pity.  Hang 
him,  iithat  be  needful  for  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  pity  him  even  as  you  hang. 
Many  a  poor  creature  has  gradually  become 
hardened  and  inveterate  in  guilt,  who  would 
have  shuddered  at  first  had  the  excess  of  it 
ultimately  reached  been  at  first  presented  to 
view.  But  the  precipice  was  sloped  off :  the 
descent  was  made  step  by  step.  And  there 
is  many  a  human  being  who  never  had  a 
chance  of  being  good :  many  who  have  been 
trained,  and  even  compelled,  to  evil  from 
very  infancy.  Who  that  knows  anything  of 
our  great  cities,  but  knows  how  the  poor 
Httle  child,  the  toddling  innocent,  is  some- 
times sent  out  day  by  day  to  steal ;  and  re- 
ceived in  his  wretched  home  with  blows  and 
curses  if  he  fail  to  bring  back  enough :  who 
has  not  heard  of  such  poor  little  things,  un- 
guccessful  in  their  sorry  work,  sleeping  all 
night  in  some  wintry  stair,  because  they 
durst  not  venture  back  to  their  drunken, 
miserable,  desperate  parents  ?  I  could  tell 
things  at  which  angels  might  shed  tears, 
with  much  bettor  reason  for  doing  so  than 
seems  to  me  to  exist  in  some  of  those  more 
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imposing  occasions  on  which  bombastic 
writers  are  wont  to  describe  them  as  weep- 
ing. Ah,  there  is  One  who  knows  where  the 
responsibility  for  all  this  rests  !  Not  wholly 
with  the  wretched  parents:  far  from  that. 
They,  too,  have  gone  through  the  like: 
they  had  as  little  chance  as  their  children. 
They  deserve  our  deepest  pity  too.  Perhaps 
the  deeper  pity  is  not  due  to  the  shivering, 
starving  child,  with  the  bitter  wind  cutting 
through  its  thin  rags,  and  its  blue  feet  on 
the  frozen  pavement,  holding  out  a  hand 
that  is  like  the  claw  of  some  beast,  but  rather 
to  the  brutalized  mother  who  could  thus 
send  out  the  infant  she  bore.  Surely,  the 
mother's  condition,  if  we  look  at  the  case 
aright,  is  the  more  deplorable.  Would  not 
you,  my  reader,  rather  endure  any  degree  of 
cold  and  hunger  than  come  to  this !  Doubt- 
less, there  is  blame  somewhere  that  such 
things  should  be :  but  we  all  know  that  the 
blame  of  the  most  miserable  practical  evils 
and  failures  can  hardly  be  traced  to  particu- 
lar individuals.  It  is  through  the  incapacity 
of  scores  of  public  servants  that  an  army  is 
starved.  It  is  through  the  fault  of  millions 
of  people  that  our  great  towns  are  what  they 
are ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ac- 
tual responsibility  is  spread  so  thinly  over  so 
great  a  surface,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  it 
rests  very  blackly  upon  any  one  spot.  Oh, 
that  we  could  but  know  whom  to  hang,  when 
we  find  some  flagrant,  crying  evil !  Unluck- 
ily, hasty  people  are  ready  to  be  content  if 
they  can  but  hang  anybody,  without  mind- 
ing much  whether  that  individual  be  more 
to  blame  than  many  beside.  Laws  and 
kings  have  something  to  do  here  :  but  man- 
agement and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do. 
And  no  laws  can  make  many  persons  man- 
aging or  provident.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  what  I  have  myself  seen  of  the  poor, 
that  the  same  short-sighted  extravagance, 
the  same  recklessness  of  consequences, 
which  are  frequently  found  in  them,  would 
cause  quite  as  much  misery  if  they  prevailed 
in  a  like  degree  among  people  with  a  thou- 
sand a  year.  But  it  seems  as  if  only  toler- 
ably well-to-do  people  have  the  heart  to  be 
provident  and  self-denying.  A  man  with  a 
few  hundreds  annually  does  not  marry  un- 
less he  thinks  he  can  afford  it :  but  the  work- 
man with  fifteen  shillings  a  week  is  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  any  such  calculation. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  the  sternest  of  all  self- 
denial  is  that  practised  by  those  who,  when 
we  divide  mankind  into  rich  and  poor,  must 
be  classed — I  suppose — with  the  rich.  But  I 
turn  away  from  a  miserable  subject,  through 
which  I  cannot  see  my  way  clearly,  and  on 
which  I  cannot  think  but  with  unutterable 
pain.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  cutting  the  knot 
to  declare  that  the  rich  are  the  cause  of  all 
the  sufierings  of  the  poor ;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  we  shall  see 
that  that  is  rank  nonsense.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  rich 
are  bound  to  do  something.  But  what  ?  I 
should  feel  deeply  indebted  to  any  one  who 
would  write  out,  in  a  few  short  and  intelli- 
gible sentences,  the  practical  results  that  are 
aimed  at  in  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  The 
misery  and  evil  are  manifest :  but  tell  us 
whom  to  hang  ;  tell  us  what  to  do  ! 

One  heavy  burden  with  which  many  men 
are  weighted  for  the  race  of  life,  is  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  I  wonder  whether  this  used 
to  be  as  common  in  former  days  as  it  is  now. 
There  was,  indeed,  the  man  in  Homer,  who 
walkeifl  by  the  seashore  in  a  very  gloomy 
mood ;  but  his  case  seems  to  have  been 
thought  remarkable.  What  is  it  in  our  mod- 
ern mode  of  life,  and  our  infinity  of  cares  ; 
what  little  thing  is  it  about  the  matter  of  the 
brain,  or  the  flow  of  the  blood,  that  makes 
the  difference  between  buoyant  cheerfulness 
and  deep  depression  ?  I  begin  to  think  that 
almost  all  educated  people,  and  especially  all 
whose  work  is  mental  rather  than  physical, 
Buffer  more  or  less  from  this  indescribable 
gloom.  And  although  a  certain  amount  of 
sentimental  sadness  may  possibly  help  the 
poet,  or  the  imaginative  writer,  to  produce 
material  which  may  be  very  attractive  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  I  suppose  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  that  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulness  are  noble  and  healthful  stimu- 
lants to  worthy  effort,  and  that  depression  of 
spirits  does — so  to  speak — cut  the  sinews 
with  which  the  average  man  must  do  the 
work  of  life.  You  know  how  lightly  the 
buoyant  heart  carries  people  through  entan- 
glements and  labors  under  which  the  de- 
sponding would  break  down,  or  which  they 
never  woidd  face.  Yet,  in  thinking  of  the 
commonness  of  depressed  spirits,  even  where 
the  mind  is  otherwise  very  free  from  any- 
thing morbid,  we  should  remember  that  there 
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is  a  strong  temptation  to  believe  that  this  de- 
pression is  more  common  and  more  preva- 
lent than  it  truly  is.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
gloom  which  overcasts  all  life,  like  that  in 
which  James  Watt  lived  and  worked,  and 
served  his  race  so  nobly ;  like  that  from 
which  the  gentle,  amiable  poet,  James  Mont- 
gomery, suffered  through  his  whole  career. 
But  in  ordinary  cases  the  gloom  is  temporary 
and  transient.  Even  the  most  depressed  are 
not  always  so.  Like,  we  know,  suggests 
like  powerfully.  If  you  are  placed  in  some 
peculiar  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  or  if 
you  pass  through  some  remarkable  scene, 
the  present  scene  or  conjuncture  will  call  up 
before  you  in  a  way  that  startles  you,  some- 
thing like  itself  which  you  had  long  forgot- 
ten, and  which  you  would  never  have  remem- 
bered but  for  this  touch  of  some  mysterious 
spring.  And  accordingly,  a  man  depressed 
in  spirits  thinks  that  he  is  always  so,  or  at 
least  fancies  that  such  depression  has  given 
the  color  to  his  life  in  a  very  much  greater 
degree  than  it  actually  has  done  so.  For 
this  dark  season  wakens  up  the  remembrance 
of  many  similar  dark  seasons  which  in  more 
cheerful  days  are  quite  forgot,  and  these 
cheerful  days  drop  out  of  memory  for  the 
time.  Hearing  such  a  man  speak,  if  he 
speak  out  his  heart  to  you,  you  think  him 
inconsistent,  perhaps  you  think  him  insin- 
cere. You  think  he  is  saying  more  than  he 
truly  feels.  It  is  not  so ;  he  feels  and  be- 
lieves it  all  at  the  time.  But  he  is  taking  a 
one-sided  view  of  things  ;  he  is  undergoing 
the  misery  of  it  acutely  for  the  time  :  by  and 
by,  he  will  see  things  from  quite  a  different 
point.  A  very  eminent  man — there  can  be 
no  harm  in  referring  to  a  case  which  he  him- 
self made  so  public — wrote  and  published 
something  about  his  miseraible  home.  He 
was  quite  sincere,  I  do  not  doubt.  He 
thought  so  at  the  time.  He  was  miserable 
just  then ;  and  so,  looking  back  on  past 
years,  he  could  see  nothing  but  misery.  But 
the  case  was  not  really  so,  one  could  feel 
sure.  There  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment about  his  home  and  his  lot ;  it  was  for- 
gotten, then.  A  man  in  very  low  spirits, 
reading  over  his  diary,  somehow  lights  upon 
and  dwells  upon  all  the  sad  and  wounding 
things  J  he  involuntarily  skips  the  rest,  or 
reads  them  with  but  faint  perception  of  their 
meaning.  In  reading  the  very  Bible,  he 
does  the  like  thing.    He  chances  upon  that 
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■which  is  in  unison  with  his  present  mood.  I 
think  there  is  no  respect  in  which  this  great 
law  of  the  association  of  ideas  holds  more 
strictly  true,  than  in  the  power  of  a  present 
state  of  mind,  or  a  present  state  of  outward 
circumstances,  to  bring  up  vividly  before  us 
all  such  states  in  our  past  history.  We  are 
depressed,  we  are  worried ;  and  when  we 
look  back,  all  our  departed  days  of  worry 
and  depression  appear  to  start  up  and  press 
themselves  upon  our  view  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  else ;  so  that  we  are  ready  to  think 
that  we  have  never  been  otherwise  than  de- 
pressed and  worried  all  our  life.  But  when 
more  cheerful  times  come,  they  suggest  only 
such  times  of  cheerfulness,  and  no  effort  will 
bring  back  the  depression  vividly  as  when 
we  felt  it.  It  is  not  selfishness  or  heartless- 
ness,  it  is  the  result  of  an  inevitable  law  of 
mind,  that  people  in  happy  circumstances 
should  resolutely  believe  that  it  is  a  happy 
world  after  all ;  for  looking  back,  and  look- 
ing around,  the  mind  refuses  to  take  distinct 
note  of  anything  that  is  not  somewhat  akin 
to  its  present  state.  And  so,  if  any  ordinary 
man,  who  is  not  a  distempered  genius  or  a 
great  fool,  tells  you  that  he  is  always  miser- 
able, don't  believe  him.  He  feels  so  now, 
but  he  does  not  always  feel  so.  There  are 
periods  of  brightening  in  the  darkest  lot. 
Very,  very  few  live  in  unvarying  gloom.  Not 
but  what  there  is  something  very  pitiful  (by 
which  I  mean  deserving  of  pity)  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  Micawber  style  of  mind  ;  in 
the  stage  of  hysteric  oscillations  between  joy 
and  misery.  Thoughtless  readers  of  David 
Copperfield  laugh  at  Mr.  Micawber,  and  his 
rapid  passages  from  the  depth  of  despair  to 
the  summit  of  happiness,  and  back  again. 
But  if  you  have  seen  or  experienced  that 
morbid  condition,  you  would  know  that  there 
is  more  reason  to  mourn  over  it  than  to 
laugh  at  it.  There  is  acute  misery  felt  now 
and  then  ;  and  there  is  a  pervading,  never- 
departing  sense  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  mor- 
bid mirth.  It  is  but  a  very  few  degrees  better 
than  "  moody  madness,  laughing  wild,  amid 
severest  woe."  By  depression  of  spirits,  I 
understand  a  dejection  without  any  cause 
that  could  be  stated,  or  from  causes  which 
in  a  healthy  mind  would  produce  no  such 
degree  of  dejection.  No  doubt  many  men 
can  remember  seasons  of  dejection  which 
was  not  imaginary,  and  of  anxiety  and  mis- 
ery whose  causes  were  only  too  real.    You 
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can  remember,  perhaps,  the  dark  time  in 
which  you  knew  quite  well  what  it  was  that 
made  it  so  dark.  Well,  better  days  have 
come.  That  sorrowful,  wearing  time,  which 
exhausted  the  springs  of  life  faster  than  or- 
dinary living  would  have  done,  Avhich  aged 
you  in  heart  and  frame  before  your  day, 
dragged  over,  and  it  is  gone.  You  carried 
heavy  weight,  indeed,  while  it  lasted.  It  was 
but  poor  running  you  made,  poor  work  you 
did,  with  that  feeble,  anxious,  disappointed, 
miserable  heart.  And  you  would  many  a  time 
have  been  thankful  to  creep  into  a  quiet  grave. 
Perhaps  that  season  did  you  good.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  discipline  you  needed.  Perhaps  it 
took  out  your  self-conceit,  and  made  you 
humble.  Perhaps  it  disposed  you  to  feel  for 
the  grief  and  cares  of  others,  and  made  you 
sympathetic.  Perhaps,  looking  back  now,  you 
can  discern  the  end  it  served.  And  now  that  it 
has  done  its  work,  and  that  it  only  stings  you 
when  you  look  back,  let  that  time  be  quite 
forgotten ! 

There  are  men,  and  very  clever  men,  who 
do  the  work  of  life  at  a  disadvantage,  through 
this,  that  their  mind  is  a  machine  fitted  for 
doing  well  only  one  kind  of  work  j  or  that 
their  mind  is  a  machine  which,  though  do- 
ing many  things  well,  does  some  one  thing, 
perhaps  a  conspicuous  thing,  very  poorly. 
You  find  it  hard  to  give  a  man  credit  for  be- 
ing possessed  of  sense  and  talent,  if  you  hear 
him  make  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner,  which 
speech  approaches  the  idiotic  for  its  silliness 
and  confusion.  And  the  vulgar  mind  read- 
ily concludes  that  he  who  does  one  thing  ex- 
tremely ill,  can  do  nothing  well ;  and  that 
he  who  is  ignorant  on  one  point,  is  ignorant 
on  all.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  country  parson, 
on  first  going  to  his  parish,  resolved  to  farm 
his  glebe  for  himself.  A  neighboring  farmer 
kindly  ofiered  the  parson  to  plow  one  of  his 
fields.  The  farmer  said  that  he  would  send 
his  man  John  with  a  plow  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  on  a  certain  day.  "  If  ye're  goin 
about,"  said  the  farmer  to  the  clergyman, 
"  John  will  be  unco'  weel  pleased  if  you  speak 
to  him,  and  say  it's  a  fine  day,  or  the  like  o' 
that ;  but  dinna,"  said  the  farmer,  with  much 
solemnity,  "  dinna  say  onything  to  him  aboot 
plowin'  and  sawin'  j  for  John,"  he  added,  "  is 
a  stupid  body,  but  he  has  been  plowin'  and 
sawin'  all  his  life,  and  he'll  see  in  a  minute 
that  ye  ken  naething  aboot  plowin'  and  saw- 
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in'.  And  then,"  said  the  sagacious  old 
farmer,  with  extreme  earnestness,  "  if  he 
comes  to  think  that  ye  ken  naething  aboot 
plowin'  and  sawin',  he'll  think  that  ye  ken 
naething  aboot  onything  !  "  Yes,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  us  all  to  think  that  if  the  machine 
breaks  down  at  that  work  in  which  we  are 
competent  to  test  it,  then  the  machine  can- 
not do  any  work  at  all. 

If  you  have  a  strong  current  of  water,  you 
may  turn  it  into  any  channel  you  please,  and 
make  it  do  any  work  you  please.  With 
equal  energy  and  success  it  will  flow  north 
or  south  J  it  will  turn  a  corn-mill,  or  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, or  a  grindstone.  Many  people 
live  under  a  vague  impression  that  the  hu- 
man mind  is  like  that.  They  think — Here 
is  so  much  ability,  so  much  energy,  which 
may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  made  to 
do  any  work  j  and  they  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  power,  available  and  great  for  one 
kind  of  w  ork,  is  worth  nothing  for  another. 
A  man  very  clever  at  one  thing,  is  positively 
weak  and  stupid  at  another  thing.  A  very 
good  judge  may  be  a  wretchedly  bad  joker  ; 
and  he  must  go  through  his  career  at  this 
disadvantage,  that  people,  finding  him  silly 
at  the  thing  they  are  able  to  estimate,  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  not  silly  at  every- 
thing. I  know  for  myself  that  it  would  not 
be  right  that  the  premier  should  request  me 
to  look  out  for  a  suitable  chancellor.  I  am 
not  competent  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  a 
man's  knowledge  of  equity ;  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  justice,  but  chancery  law.  But 
though  quite  unable  to  understand  how  great 
a  chancellor  Lord  Eldon  was,  I  am  quite 
able  to  estimate  how  great  a  poet  he  was  j 
also  how  great  a  wit.  Here  is  a  poem  by 
that  eminent  person.  Doubtless  he  regarded 
it  as  a  wonder  of  happy  versification,  as  well 
as  instinct  with  the  most  convulsing  fun.  It 
is  intended  to  set  out  in  a  metrical  form,  the 
career  of  a  certain  judge,  who  went  up  as  a 
poor  lad  from  Scotland  to  England,  but  did 
well  at  the  bar,  and  ultimately  found  his 
place  upon  the  bench.  Here  is  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon's  humorous  poem  : — 

"James  Allan  Parke 
Came  naked  stark, 

From  Scotland : 
But  he  got  clothes. 
Like  other  beaux, 

In  England!" 

Now  the  fact  that  Lord  Eldon  wrote  that 
poem,  and  valued  it  highly,  would  lead  some 


folk  to  suppose  that  Lord  Eldon  was  next 
door  to  an  idiot.  And  a  good  many  other 
things  which  that  chancellor  did,  such  as  liis 
quotations  from  Scripture  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  attempts  to  convince  that 
assemblage — when  attorney-general  —  that 
Napoleon  I.  was  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  or 
the  Little  Horn,  certainly  point  towards  the 
same  conclusion.  But  the  conclusion,  as  a 
general  one,  would  be  wrong.  No  doubt 
Lord  Eldon  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  man 
as  judge  and  statesman,  though  as  wit  and 
poet  he  was  almost  an  idiot.  So  with  other 
great  men.  It  is  easy  to  remember  occasions 
on  which  great  men  have  done  very  foolish 
things.  There  never  was  a  truer  hero  nor  a 
greater  commander  than  Lord  Nelson  ;  but 
in  some  things  he  was  merely  an  awkward, 
overgrown  midshipman.  But  then,  let  us 
remember,  that  a  locomotive  engine,  though 
excellent  at  running,  would  be  a  poor  hand 
at  flying.  That  is  not  its  vocation.  The 
engine  will  draw  fifteen  heavy  carriages  fifty 
miles  in  an  hour  j  and  that  remains  as  a  no- 
ble feat,  even  though  it  be  ascertained  that 
the  engine  could  not  jump  over  a  brook 
which  would  be  cleared  easily  by  the  veriest 
screw.  We  all  see  this.  But  many  of  us 
have  a  confused  idea  that  a  great  and  clever 
man  is — so  to  speak — a  locomotive  that  can 
fly ;  and  when  it  is  proved  that  he  cannot  fly, 
then  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  he  can  even 
run.  We  think  he  should  be  good  at  every 
thing,  whether  in  his  own  line  or  not.  And 
he  is  set  at  a  disadvantage,  particularly  in 
the  judgment  of  vulgar  and  stupid  people, 
when  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  at  some 
things  he  is  very  inferior.  I  have  heard  of 
a  very  eminent  preacher,  who  sunk  consider- 
ably— even  as  regards  his  preaching — in  the 
estimation  of  a  certain  family,  because  it  ap- 
peared that  he  played  very  badly  at  bowls. 
And  we  all  know  that  occasionally  the  pre- 
mier already  mentioned  reverses  the  vulgar 
error,  and  in  appointing  men  to  great  places^ 
is  guided  by  an  axiom  which  amounts  to  just 
this  :  this  locomotive  can  run  well,  therefore 
it  will  fly  well.  This  man  has  filled  a  certain 
position  well,  therefore  let  us  appoint  him  to 
a  position  entirely  difierent;  no  doubt  he 
will  do  well  there  too.  Here  is  a  clergyman 
who  has  edited  certain  Greek  plays  admi- 
rably :  let  us  make  him  a  bishop. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  men 
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who  have  attained  the  greatest  success  in 
the  race  of  life,  have  generally  carried 
weight.  Nitor  in  adversum  might  be  the 
motto  of  many  a  man,  besides  Burke.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  a  general  rule,  that  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  the  finest  fabrics 
are  made,  should  look  very  little  like  these, 
to  start  with.  It  was  a  stammerer,  of  un- 
commanding  mien,  who  became  the  greatest 
orator  of  graceful  Greece.  I  believe  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  Chalmers  was  the  most  effective 
preacher,  perhaps  the  most  telling  speaker, 
that  Britain  has  seen  for  at  least  a  century  ; 
yet  his  aspect  was  not  dignified,  his  gestures 
were  awkward,  his  voice  was  bad,  and  his 
accent  frightful.  He  talked  of  an  oppning 
when  he  meant  an  opening ;  and  he  read  out 
the  text  of  one  of  his  noblest  sermons,  "  He 
that  is  fulthy,  let  him  be  fulthy  stull."  Yet 
who  ever  thought  of  these  things,  after  hear- 
ing the  good  man  for  ten  minutes  ?  Ay, 
load  Eclipse  with  what  extra  pounds  you 
might,  Eclipse  would  always  be  first !  And, 
to  descend  to  the  race-horse.  Tie  had  four 
white  legs,  white  to  the  knees  ;  and  he  ran 
more  awkwardly  than  racer  ever  did,  with  his 
head  between  his  fore  legs,  close  to  the 
ground,  like  a  pig.  Alexander,  Napoleon, 
and  Wellington,  were  all  little  men ;  in 
places  where  a  commanding  presence  would 
have  been  of  no  small  value.  A  most  disa- 
greeably affected  manner  has  not  prevented 
a  barrister,  with  no  special  advantages,  from 
rising  with  general  approval  to  the  highest 
places  which  a  barrister  can  fill.  A  hideous 
little  wretch  has  appeared  for  trial  in  a  Crim- 
inal Court,  having  succeeded  in  marrying 
seven  wives  at  once.  A  painful  hesitation 
has  not  hindered  a  certain  eminent  person 
from  being  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in 
the  British  Parliament,  for  many  years. 
Yes,  even  disadvantages  never  overcome 
have  not  sufiiced  to  hold  in  obscurity  men 
who  were  at  once  able  and  fortunate.  But 
sometimes  the  disadvantage  was  thoroughly 
overcome.  Sometimes  it  served  no  other 
end  than  to  draw  to  one  point  the  attention 
and  the  efibrts  of  a  determined  will ;  and 
that  matter,  in  regard  to  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  said  that  a  man  should  fall  short,  be- 
came the  thing  in  which  he  attained  un- 
rivalled perfection. 

A  heavy  drag-weight  upon  the  powers  of 
some  men,  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  pow- 1 


ers.  The  man  has  not  his  powers  at  com- 
mand. His  mind  is  a  capricious  thing,  that 
works  when  it  pleases,  and  will  not  work  ex- 
cept when  it  pleases.  I  am  not  thinking 
now  of  what  to  many  is  a  sad  disadvantage  ; 
that  nervous  trepidation  which  cannot  be 
reasoned  away,  and  which  often  deprives 
them  of  the  full  use  of  their  mental  abilities 
just  when  they  are  most  needed.  It  is  a  vast 
thing  in  a  man's  favor  that,  whatever  he  can 
do,  he  should  be  able  to  do  at  any  time,  and 
to  do  at  once.  For  want  of  coolness  of 
mind,  and  that  readiness  which  generally 
goes  with  it,  many  a  man  cannot  do  himself 
justice  ;  and  in  a  deliberative  assembly  he 
may  be  entirely  beaten  by  some  flippant 
person  who  has  all  his  money — so  to  speak — 
in  his  pocket,  while  the  other  must  send  to 
the  bank  for  his.  How  many  people  can 
think  next  day,  or  even  a  few  minutes  after, 
of  the  precise  thing  they  ought  to  have  said, 
but  which  would  not  come  at  the  time  !  But 
very  frequently  the  thing  is  of  no  value,  un- 
less it  come  at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted. 
Coming  next  day,  it  is  like  the  ofier  of  a 
thick  fur  great-coat  on  a  sweltering  day  in 
July.  You  look  at  the  wrap,  and  say.  Oh,  if 
I  could  but  have  had  you  on  the  December 
night  when  I  went  to  London  by  the  limited 
mail,  and  was  nearly  starved  to  death  !  But 
it  seems  as  if  the  mind  must  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  capricious  in  its  action.  Caprice,  or 
what  looks  like  it,  appears  of  necessity  to 
go  with  complicated  machinery,  even  mate- 
rial. The  more  complicated  a  machine  is, 
the  liker  it  grows  to  mind,  in  the  matter  of 
uncertainty  and  apparent  caprice  of  action. 
The  simplest  machine — say  a  pipe  for  con- 
veying water — will  always  act  in  preciscl}- 
the  same  way.  And  two  such  pipes,  if  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  pressure,  will  always  convey  the  self- 
same quantities.  But  go  to  more  advanced 
machines.  Take  two  clocks,  or  two  locomo- 
tive engines  ;  and  though  these  are  made  in 
all  respects  exactly  alike,  they  will  act — I 
can  answer  at  least  for  the  locomotive  en- 
gines— quite  differently.  One  locomotive 
will  swallow  a  vast  quantity  of  water  at  once  ; 
another  must  be  fed  by  driblets  ;  no  one  can 
say  why.  One  engine  is  a  facsimile  of  the 
other ;  yet  each  has  its  character  and  its 
peculiarities,  as  truly  as  a  man  has.  You 
need  to  know  your  engine's  temper  before 
driving  it,  just  as  much  as  you  need  to  know 
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that  of  your  horse,  or  that  of  your  friend. 
I  know,  of  course,  there  is  a  mechanical 
reason  for  this  seeming  caprice,  if  you  could 
trace  the  reason.  But  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  could  trace  out  the  reason.  And 
the  phenomenon,  as  it  presses  itself  upon  us, 
really  amounts  to  this  :  that  very  compli- 
cated machinery  appears  to  have  a  will  of  its 
own ;  appears  to  exercise  something  of  the 
nature  of  choice.  But  there  is  no  machine 
so  capricious  as  the  human  mind.  The  great 
poet  who  wrote  those  beautiful  verses,  could 
not  do  that  every  day.  A  good  deal  more 
of  what  he  writes  is  poor  enough ;  and  many 
days  he  could  not  write  at  all.  By  long 
habit  the  mind  may  be  made  capable  of  be- 
ing put  in  harness  daily  for  the  humbler 
task  of  producing  prose  ;  but  you  cannot 
say,  when  you  harness  it  in  the  morning, 
how  far  or  at  what  rate  it  will  run  that  day. 
Go  and  see  a  great  organ,  of  which  you 
have  been  told.  Touch  it,  and  you  hear  the 
noble  tones  at  once.  The  organ  can  pro- 
duce them  at  any  time.  But  go  and  see  a 
great  man ;  touch  him ;  that  is,  get  him  to 
begin  to  talk.  You  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  you  expect,  certainly,  to  hear  any- 
thing like  his  book  or  his  poem.  A  great 
man  is  not  a  man  who  is  always  saying 
great  things  ;  or  who  is  always  able  to  say 
great  things.  He  is  a  man  who,  on  a  few 
occasions,  has  said  great  things  ;  who,  on  the 
coming  of  a  sufficient  occasion,  may  possi- 
bly say  great  things  again ;  but  the  staple 
of  his  talk  is  commonplace  enough.  Here 
is  a  point  of  difference  from  machinery,  with 
all  machinery's  apparent  caprice.  You  could 
not  say,  as  you  pointed  to  a  steam-engine, 
The  usual  power  of  that  engine  is  two  hun- 
dred horses  j  but  once  or  twice  it  has  sur- 
prised us  all  by  working  up  to  two  thousand. 
No  J  the  engine  is  always  of  nearly  the 
power  of  two  thousand  horses,  if  it  ever  is. 
But  what  we  have  been  supposing  as  to  the 
engine,  is  just  what  many  men  have  done. 
Poe  wrote  The  Baven ;  he  was  working  then 
up  to  two  thousand  horse  power.  But  he 
wrote  abundance  of  poor  stuff,  working  at 
about  twenty-five.  Read  straight  through 
the  volumes  of  Wordsworth ;  and  I  think 
you  will  find  traces  of  the  engine  having 
worked  at  many  different  powers,  varying 
from  twenty-five  horses  or  less,  up  to  two 
thousand  or  more.  Go  and  hear  a  really 
great  preacher  when  he  is  preaching  in  his 


own  church  upon  a  common  Sunday ;  and 
possibly  you  may  hear  a  very  ordinary  ser- 
mon. I  have  heard  Mr.  Melvill  preach  very 
poorly.  You  must  not  expect  to  find  people 
always  at  their  best.  It  is  a  very  unusual 
thing  that  even  the  ablest  men  should  be  like 
Burke,  who  could  talk  with  an  intelligent 
stranger  for  five  minutes,  without  convincing 
the  stranger  that-  he  had  talked  for  five 
minutes  with  a  great  man.  And  it  is  an 
awful  thing  when  some  clever  youth  is  intro- 
duced to  some  local  poet  who  has  been  told 
how  greatly  the  clever  youth  admires  him  j 
and  what  vast  expectations  the  clever  youth- 
has  formed  of  his  conversation  j  and  when 
the  local  celebrity  makes  a  desperate  effort 
to  talk  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of 
him.  I  have  witnessed  such  a  scene ;  and  I 
can  sincerely  say  that  I  could  not  previously 
have  believed  that  the  local  celebrity  could 
have  made  such  a  fool  of  himself.  He  was 
resolved  to  show  that  he  deserved  his  fame  j 
and  to  show  that  the  mind  which  had  pro- 
duced those  lovely  verses  in  the  country 
newspaper,  could  not  stoop  to  commonplace 
things. 

Undue  sensitiveness,  and  a  too  lowly  es- 
timate of  their  own  powers,  hang  heavily 
upon  some  men  j  probably  upon  more  men 
than  one  would  imagine.  I  believe  that 
many  a  man  whom  you  would  take  to  be 
ambitious,  pushing,  and  self-complacent,  is 
ever  pressed  with  a  sad  conviction  of  inferi- 
ority, and  wishes  nothing  more  than  quietly 
to  slip  through  life.  It  would  please  and 
satisfy  him  if  he  could  but  be  assured  that 
he  is  just  like  other  people.  You  may  re- 
member a  touch  of  nature — that  is,  of  some 
people's  nature — in  Burns  j  you  remember 
the  simple  exultation  of  the  peasant  mother 
when  her  daughter  gets  a  sweetheart :  she 
is  "  well  pleased  to  see  her  bairn  respeckit 
like  the  lave,"  that  is,  like  the  other  girls 
round.  And  undue  humility,  perhaps  even 
befitting  humility,  holds  back  sadly  in  the 
race  of  life.  It  is  recorded  that  a  weaver 
in  a  certain  village  in  Scotland,  was  wont 
daily  to  offer  a  singular  petition  ;  he  prayed 
daily  and  fervently  for  a  better  opinion  of 
himself.  Yes,  a  firm  conviction  of  one's  own 
importance  is  a  great  help  in  life.  It  gives 
dignity  of  bearing ;  it  does — so  to  speak — 
lift  the  horse  over  many  a  fence  at  which  one 
with  a  less  confident    heart    would   have 
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broken  down.  But  the  man  who  estimates 
himself  and  his  place  humbly  and  justly, 
■will  be  ready  to  shrink  aside,  and  let  men 
of  greater  impudence  and  not  greater  de- 
sert step  before  him.  I  have  often  seen,  with 
a  sad  heart,  in  the  case  of  working-peo- 
ple, that  manner,  difficult  to  describe, 
which  comes  of  being  what  we  in  Scot- 
land sometimes  call  sair  hadden  down. 
I  have  seen  the  like  in  educated  people  too. 
And  not  very  many  will  take  the  trouble  to 
seek  out  and  to  draw  out  the  modest  merit 
that  keeps  itself  in  the  shade.  The  ener- 
getic, successful  people  of  this  world  are  too 
busy  in  pushing  each  for  himself,  to  have 
time  to  do  that.  You  will  find  that  people 
with  abundant  confidence,  people  who  as- 
sume a  good  deal,  are  not  unfrcquently 
taken  at  their  own  estimate  of  themselves. 
I  have  seen  a  Queen's  Counsel  walk  into 
court,  after  the  case  in  which  he  was  engaged 
had  been  conducted  so  far  by  his  junior, 
and  conducted  as  well  as  mortal  could  con- 
duct it.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
complacent  air  of  superior  strength  with 
which  the  Queen's  Counsel  took  the  man- 
agement out  of  his  junior's  hands,  conveyed 
to  the  jury — a  common  jury — the  belief  that 
things  were  now  to  be  managed  in  quite  dif- 
ferent and  vastly  better  style.  And  have 
you  not  known  such  a  thing  as  that  a  fiim- 
ily,  not  a  whit  better,  wealthier,  or  more 
respectable  than  all  the  rest  in  the  little 
country  town  or  the  country  parish,  do  yet, 
by  carrying  their  heads  higher,-— no  mortal 
could  say  why, — gradually  elbow  themselves 
into  a  place  of  admitted  social  superiority  ? 
Everybody  knows  exactly  what  they  are,  and 
from  what  they  have  sprung  ;  but  somehow, 
by  resolute  assumption,  by  a  quiet  air  of 
being  better  than  their  neighbors,  they  draw 
ahead  of  them,  and  attain  the  glorious  ad- 
vantage of  one  step  higher  on  the  delicately 
graduated  «sccial  ladder  of  the  district. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  people  had 
sense  to  see  their  true  position,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  pretensions,  they  would  as- 
curedly  not  have  gained  that  advantage, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

But  sense  and  feeling  are  sometimes  bur- 
dens in  the  race  of  life  ;  that  is,  they  some- 
times hold  a  man  back  from  grasping  ma- 
terial advantages  which  he  might  have 
grasped  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
possession  of  a  certain  measure  of  common 
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sense  and  right  feeling.  I  doubt  not,  my 
friend,  that  you  have  acquaintances  who  can 
do  things  which  you  could  not  do  for  your 
life,  and  who,  by  doing  these  things,  push 
their  way  in  life.  They  ask  for  what  they 
want,  and  never  let  a  chance  go  by  them. 
And  though  they  may  meet  many  rebufis,  they 
sometimes  make  a  successful  venture.  Im- 
pudence sometimes  attains  to  a  pitch  of  sub- 
limity ;  and  at  that  point  it  has  produced  a 
very  great  impression  upon  many  men. 
The  incapable  person  who  started  for  a  pro- 
fessorship, has  sometimes  got  it.  The  man 
who,  amid  the  derision  of  the  county,  pub- 
lished his  address  to  the  electors,  has  occa- 
sionally got  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  vulgar,  half-educated  preacher,  who 
without  any  introduction  asked  a  patron  for 
a  vacant  living  in  the  Church,  has  now  and 
then  got  the  living.  And  however  unfit  you 
may  be  for  a  place,  and  however  discred- 
itable may  have  been  the  means  by  which 
you  got  it,  once  you  have  actually  held  it 
for  two  or  three  years,  people  come  to  ac- 
quiesce in  your  holding  it.  They  accept  the 
fact  that  you  are  there,  just  as  we  accept  the 
fact  that  any  other  evil  exists  in  this  world, 
without  asking  why,  except  on  very  special 
occasions.  I  believe,  too,  that  in  the  matter 
of  worldly  preferment,  there  is  too  much 
fatalism  in  many  good  men.  They  have  a 
vague  trust  that  Providence  will  do  more 
than  it  has  promised.  They  are  ready  to 
think  that  if  it  is  God's  will  that  they  are  to 
gain  such  a  prize,  it  will  be  sure  to  como 
their  way  without  their  pushing.  That  is  a 
mistake.  Suppose  you  apply  the  same  rea- 
soning to  your  dinner.  Suppose  you  sit 
still  in  your  study  and  say,  "  If  I  am  to  have 
dinner  to-day,  it  will  come  without  eftbrt  of 
mine ;  and  if  I  am  not  to  have  dinner  to-day, 
it  will  not  come  by  any  effort  of  mine ;  so 
here  I  sit  still  and  do  nothing.'"  Is  not  that 
absurd  ?  Yet  that  is  what  many  a  wise  and 
good  man  practically  says  about  the  place 
in  life  which  would  suit  him,  and  which 
would  make  him  happy.  Not  Turks  and 
Hindoos  alone  have  a  tendency  to  believe  in 
their  Kismet.  It  is  human  to  believe  in  that. 
And  we  grasp  at  every  event  that  seems  to 
favor  the  belief.  The  other  evening,  in  the 
twilight,  I  passed  two  respectable-looking 
women,  who  seemed  like  domestic  servants  ; 
and  I  caught  one  sentence  which  one  said  to 
the  other  with  great  apparent  faith.     "  You 
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see,"  she  said,  *'  if  a  thing's  to  come  your 
way,  it'll  no  gang  by  ye  !  "  It  was  in  a 
crowded  street ;  but  if  it  had  been  in  my 
country  parish  where  every  one  knew  me,  I 
should  certainly  have  stopped  the  women, 
and  told  them  that  though  what  they  said  was 
quite  true,  I  feared  they  were  understanding 
it  wroilgly  ;  and  that  the  firm  belief  we  all 
hold  in  God's  Providence  which  reaches  to 
all  events,  and  in  his  sovereignty  which  or- 
ders all  things,  should  be  used  to  help  us 
to  be  resigned,  after  we  have  done  our  best 
and  failed  j  but  should  never  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  not  doing  our  best.  When  we 
have  set  our  mind  on  any  honest  end,  let  us 
seek  to  compass  it  by  every  honest  means ; 
and  if  we  fail  after  having  used  every  honest 
means,  then  let  us  fall  back  on  the  comfort- 
able belief  that  things  are  ordered  by  the 
Wisest  and  Kindest ;  then  is  the  time  for 
the  Fiat  Voluntas  Tua. 

You  would  not  wish,  my  friend,  to  be  de- 
prived of  common  sense  and  of  delicate 
feeling,  even  though  you  could  be  quite  sure 
that  once  that  drag-weight  was  taken  ofi", 
you  would  spring  forward  to  the  van,  and 
make  such  running  in  the  race  of  life  as  you 
never  made  before.  Still,  you  cannot  help 
looking  with  a  certain  interest  upon  those 
people  who,  by  the  want  of  these  hindering 
influences,  are  enabled  to  do  things  and  say 
things  which  you  never  could.  I  have  some- 
times looked  with  no  small  curiosity  upon 
the  kind  of  man  who  will  come  uninvited, 
and  without  warning  of  his  approach,  to 
stay  at  another  man's  house ;  who  will  stay 
on,  quite  comfortable  and  unmoved,  though 
seeing  plainly  he  is  not  wanted :  who  will 
announce,  on  arriving,  that  his  visit  is  to  be 
for  three  days,  and  who  will  then,  without 
further  remark,  and  without  invitation  of 
any  kind,  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
and  all  the  while  sit  down  to  dinner  every 
day  with  a  perfectly  easy  and  unembarrassed 
manner.  You  and  I,  my  reader,  would 
rather  live  on  much  less  than  sixpence  a 
day  than  do  all  this.  We  could  not  do  it. 
But  some  people  not  merely  can  do  it,  but 
can  do  it  without  any  appearance  of  effort. 
Oh,  if  the  people  who  are  victimized  by  these 
horse-leeches  of  society  could  but  gain  a  lit- 
tle of  the  thickness  of  skin  which  character- 
izes the  horse-leeches,  and  bid  them  be  off, 
and  not  return  again  till  they  are  invited ! 
To  the  same  pachydermatous  class  belong 


those  individuals  who  will  put  all  sorts  of 
questions  as  to  the  private  affairs  of  other 
people,  but  carefully  shy  off  from  any  simi- 
lar confidence  as  to  their  own  affairs  ;  also 
those  individuals  who  borrow  small  sums  of 
money  and  never  repay  them,  but  go  on 
borrowing  till  the  small  sums  amount  to  a 
good  deal.  To  the  same  class  may  be  re- 
ferred the  persons  who  lay  themselves  out  for 
saying  disagreeable  things  :  the  "  candid 
friends "  of  Canning :  the  "  people  who 
speak  their  mind,"  who  form  such  pests  of 
society.  To  find  fault  is  to  right-feeling 
men  a  very  painful  thing ;  but  some  take  to 
the  work  with  avidity  and  delight.  And 
while  people  of  cultivation  shrink,  with  a 
delicate  intuition,  from  saying  anything 
which  may  give  pain  or  cause  uneasiness  to 
others,  there  are  others  who  are  ever  pain- 
fully treading  upon  the  moral  corns  of  all 
around  them.  Sometimes  this  is  done  de- 
signedly, as  by  Mr.  SnarHng,  who  by  long 
practice  has  attained  the  power  of  hinting 
and  insinuating,  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon 
call,  as  many  unpleasant  things  as  may  ger- 
minate into  a  crop  of  ill-tempers  and  worries 
which  shall  make  the  house  at  which  he 
called  uncomfortable  all  that  day.  Some- 
times it  is  done  unawares,  as  by  Mr.  Boor, 
who,  through  pure  ignorance  and  coarseness, 
is  always  bellowing  out  things  which  it  is 
disagreeable  to  some  one,  or  to  several,  to 
hear.  Which  was  it,  I  wonder.  Boor  or 
Snarling,  who  once  reached  the  dignity  of  the 
mitre  ;  and  who,  at  prayers  in  his  house,  ut- 
tered this  supplication  on  behalf  of  a  lady 
visitor  who  was  kneeling  beside  him  :  "  Bless 

our  friend,  Mrs. :  give  her  a  little  more 

common  sense ;  and  teach  her  to  dress  a  lit- 
tle less  like  a  tragedy  queen  than  she  does 
at  present "  ? 

But  who  shall  reckon  up  the  countless 
circumstances  which  lie  like  a  depressing 
burden  on  the  energies  of  men,  and  make 
them  work  at  that  disadvantage  which  we 
have  thought  of  under  the  figure  of  carrying 
weight  in  life'^  There  are  men  who  carry 
weight  in  a  damp,  marshy  neighborhood, 
who,  amid  the  bracing  mountain  air,  might 
have  done  things  which  now  they  will  never 
do.  There  are  men  who  carry  weight  in  an 
uncomfortable  house ;  in  smoky  chimneys ; 
in  a  study  with  a  dismal  look-out ;  in  dis- 
tance from  a  railway  station  j  in  ten  miles 
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between  them  and  a  bookseller's  shop. 
Give  another  hundred  a  year  of  income, 
and  the  poor  struggling  parson  who  preaches 
dull  sermons  will  astonish  you  by  the  talent 
he  will  exhibit  when  his  mind  is  freed  from 
the  dismal  depressing  influence  of  ceaseless 
scheming  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Let  the  poor  little  sick  child  grow  strong 
and  well,  and  with  how  much  better  heart 
will  its  father  face  the  work  of  life !  Let 
the  clergyman,  who  preached,  in  a  spiritless 
enough  way,  to  a  handful  of  uneducated 
rustics,  be  placed  in  a  charge  where  weekly 
he  has  to  address  a  large  cultivated  congre- 
gation ;  and  with  the  new  stimulus,  latent 
powers  may  manifest  themselves  which  no 
one  fancied  he  possessed,  and  he  may  prove 
quite  an  eloquent  and  attractive  preacher. 
A  dull,  quiet  man,  whom  you  esteemed  as  a 
blockhead,  may  suddenly  be  valued  very  dif- 
ferently when  circumstances  unexpectedly 
call  out  the  solid  qualities  he  possesses,  un- 
suspected before.  A  man  devoid  of  bril- 
liancy, may  on  occasion  show  that  he  pos- 
sesses great  good  sense  ;  or  that  he  has  the 
power  of  sticking  to  his  task,  in  spite  of 
discouragement.  Let  a  man  be  placed  where 
dogged  perseverance  will  stand  him  in  stead, 
and  you  may  see  what  he  can  do  when  he 
has  but  a  chance.  The  especial  weight  which 
has  held  some  men  back — the  thing  which 
kept  them  from  doing  great  things  and  at- 
taining great  fame — has  been  just  this :  that 
they  were  not  able  to  say  or  to  write  what 
they  have  thought  and  felt.  And  indeed,  a 
great  poet  is  nothing  more  than  the  one 
man  in  a  million  who  has  the  gift  to  express 
that  which  has  been  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  multitudes.  If  even  the  most  common- 
place of  human  beings  could  write  all  the 
poetry  he  has  felt,  he  would  produce  some- 
thing that  would  go  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  many. 


It  is  touching  to  witness  the  indications 
and  vestiges  of  sweet  and  admirable  things 
which  have  been  subjected  to  a  weight  which 
has  entirely  crushed  them  down :  things 
which  would  have  come  out  into  beauty  and 
excellence  if  they  had  been  allowed  a  chance. 
You  may  witness  one  of  the  saddest  of  all 
the  losses  of  nature  in  various  old  maids. 
What  kind  hearts  are  there  running  to 
waste!  What  pure  and  gentle  affections 
blossom  to  be  blighted !  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  a  young  lady  of  more  than  forty 
sing  J  and  you  have  seen  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears  at  the  pathos  of  a  very  commonplace 
verse.  Have  you  not  thought  that  there 
was  the  indication  of  a  tender  heart  which 
might  have  made  some  good  man  happy ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  made  herself  happy  too  ? 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  Still,  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  sometimes  upon  cats  and  dogs 
there  should  be  wasted  the  affection  of  a 
kindly  human  being !  And  you  know,  too, 
how  often  the  fairest  promise  of  human  ex- 
cellence is  never  suffered  to  come  to  fruit. 
You  must  look  upon  gravestones  to  find 
the  names  of  those  who  promised  to  be  the 
best  and  noblest  specimens  of  the  race. 
They  died  in  early  youth  ;  perhaps  in  early 
childhood.  Their  pleasant  faces,  their  sin- 
gular words  and  ways,  remain,  not  often 
talked  of,  in  the  memories  of  subdued  par- 
ents, or  of  brothers  and  sisters  now  grown 
old,  but  never  forgetting  how  thai  one  of 
the  family  that  was  as  the  flower  of  the  flock 
was  the  first  to  fade.  It  has  been  a  prover- 
bial saying,  you  know,  even  from  heathen 
ages,  that  those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young.  It  is  but  an  inferior  order  of  human 
beings  that  makes  the  living  succession  to 
carry  on  the  human  race. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


In  a  western  suburb  of  London  a  few  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  witness  a  work  of  art  in 
the  coffin  way.  An  artist-upholsterer  having 
furnished  an  opera-box  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lady  wlio  gave  the  order,  she  further 
commissioned  him  to  provide  her  with  a  "  four- 
teenth-century coffin."  A  very  superb  article 
has  been  produced  accordingly.  The  modern- 
antique  is  unexceptionable  in  form  and  adorn- 


ment, including  some  gorgeous  white  satin  in  the 
interior,  in  which  lies  a  large  quantity  of  the 
same  material  which  is  to  serve  for  a  "  wrapping- 
sheet  "  when  the  time  for  opera-boxes  has  alto- 
gether passed  away.  Meanwhile,  it  will  do  duty 
as  an  article  of  furniture  ;  and  as  serving  to  il- 
lustrate a  social  trait  of  the  present  time,  is  not 
unworthy  of  having  record  made  of  it  here.— 
Atlienoe.ujn. 
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,  From  All  the  Year  Round. 

IN  AND  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

It  is  an  old  notion,  and  in  the  main  a 
true  one,  that  we  do  not  often  get  original 
thought  out  of  a  man  with  an  extensive 
memory.  Memory  comes  of  attention,  and 
one  cannot  easily  have  the  strength  of  an 
equal  memory  without  the  weakness  of  an 
equal  disposition  to  attend  to  everything. 
I  never  am  impressed  with  stories  about 
Julius  Csesar  and  others,  who  were  able  to 
do  half  a  dozen  things  at  once — read  a  letter 
on  one  subject,  hear  a  letter  on  another, 
write  a  letter  on  a  third,  and  dictate  a  letter 
on  a  fourth,  while  they  beat  time  with  their 
feet  to  one  tune,  whistled  another  in  the 
intervals  of  dictation,  played  a  game  of  chess 
with  the  left  hand,  and  took  part  by  expres- 
sive grimace  in  a  theologic  controversy,  all 
during  the  odd  minutes  when  they  were 
being  shaved  and  washed,  and  brushed  and 
oiled,  and  put  into  their  clothes.  Very 
well  I  know  that  whenever  Julius  Caesar  had 
anything  serious  to  attend  to,  he  gave  his 
entire  mind  to  it,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
had  spare  attention  to  bestow  on  nothing 
else. 

Here  is  the  whole  history  and  mystery  of 
the  bad  general  memory  of  men  who  excel 
greatly  in  any  one  pursuit,  by  giving  to  it 
as  far  as  the  way  of  the  world  permits 
a  whole  and  sole  attention.  With  their 
busy  minds  attentive  to  their  own  work 
while  their  bodies  are  inactive,  and  while 
they  may  look  like  the  very  idlers,  they 
withdraw  so  much  attention  from  the  odds 
and  ends  of  talk  and  incident  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  that  these  never  take 
a  fair  hold  (m  the  mind.  The  scholar's 
absence  of  mind  is  the  absence  of  his  -mind 
from  that  which  is  not  his  affair,  and  the 
presence  of  it  with  his  own  proper  work  in 
life.  To  that  only,  he  is  able  to  give  undi- 
vided and  continuous  attention.  A  diffuse 
and  too  universally  ready  memory  is,  there- 
fore, no  sign  of  intellectual  strength ;  and 
even  in  children — as  we  commonly  read  that 
the  man  of  genius  was  taken  for  a  dunce  at 
school — slowness  of  general  apprehension 
may  be  the  result  of  an  earnestness  that 
fastens  with  especial  energy  upon  some 
chosen  objects  of  attention. 

From  the  first  moment  of  a  baby's  "  tak- 
ing notice,"  to  the  fixed  heavenward  gaze 
from  the  death-bed,  the  power  of  attention 


is  as  the  very  life-blood  of  our  minds  and 
souls.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  spilt  idly, 
though  the  world  is  full  of  bores  who  are 
ready  at  every  turn  to  bleed  us  of  it  with 
their  little  pins  and  fleams  of  talk.  To 
nourish  and  strengthen  it  in  childhood  and 
youth,  is  to  do  for  the  mind  what  we  do  for 
the  body  by  securing  to  its  life-blood  purity 
and  fulness.  It  is  not  only  that  during  early 
years  of  life  the  secj-et  of  successful  teaching 
for  good  or  for  evil  is  the  full  securing  of 
attention,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  youth 
should  pass  into  manhood  blessed  in  his 
mind  with  a  sound  hahit  of  attention,  if  his 
intellectual  life  is  not  to  be  through  man- 
hood weak. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  old  principle,  which 
has  been  dwelt  upon  for  many  a  year  by  the 
metaphysicians,  practical  evidence  of  the 
most  striking  kind  has  lately  been  brought 
together  in  a  body  of  facts  that  would  seem 
to  many  people  very  nearly  incredible,  if 
they  were  not  fully  supported  by  each  other, 
and  authenticated  by  the  best  of  witnesses. 

For,  it  is  set  forth,  not  as  mere  proba- 
bility, but  as  a  proved  fact,  that  half  a  day 
is  better  than  a  whole  day  of  school-teach- 
ing. K  three  hours  instead  of  six  be  given 
daily  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  be  so  man- 
aged that  the  pupil  is  physically  and  men- 
tally able  to  give  bright  undivided  attention 
to  the  whole  of  his  work,  he  not  only  can 
learn  absolutely  as  much  as  the  cnild  who  is 
compelled  through  a  six-hour  routine ;  it  is 
his  further  gain  that  what  he  knows  he  knows 
more  literally  "  by  heart,"  knows  with  a  rel- 
ish ;  while  he  is  sent  out  into  the  world  with 
a  habit  of  close  study,  so  assured  that  he 
hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  apply  his  mind 
with  half  attention  to  a  duty. 

The  second  half  of  the  day,  which  now, 
being  spent  in  the  schoolroom  spoils  the 
whole,  if  it  be  devoted  to  gymnastics,  drill, 
athletic  sport,  or — in  the  case  of  those  who 
must  work  with  their  parents  for  the  bread 
they  eat — to  labor  in  the  house  and  field, 
can  and  does  serve  to  train  a  sound  body 
while  helping  to  a  fuller  ripeness  of  the 
mind.  We  say,  not  theoretically  that  it 
would  do,  but  practically,  and  from  the  wide 
experience  of  many,  that  it  does  this.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  heap  of  evidence. 

Mr.  William  Stuckey,  who  is  teaching 
eighty  children  at  Richmond,  and  has  worked 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centm-y  in 
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schools  of  seven  hundred,  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  of  a  hundred  scholars,  testifies 
that  in  his  experience  "  two  hours  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  is  about 
as  long  as  a  bright  voluntary  attention  can 
be  secured."  Particular  children  could  sus- 
tain attention  longer,  but  they  would  be 
scarcely  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
taught.  With  efficient  teaching  of  an  inter- 
esting subject  he  has  found  that  no  one 
lesson  could  with  advantage  be  pressed 
beyond  half  an  hour.  "  The  benefits,"  he 
says,  "  of  enforced  attention  are  small. 
With  young  children,  of  the  average  age 
attending  British  schools,  if  you  get  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  attention,  and  having  pro- 
longed the  lesson  to  half  an  hour,  then 
recapitulate,  you  will  find  that  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour's  teaching  had  nearly 
diiven  out  what  the  fii'st  quarter  of  an  hour 
put  in."  Mr.  Imeson,  who  has  been  for 
eight-and-twenty  years  a  teacher,  and  has 
taught  children  of  all  classes,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  Study,  or  the  attempt  at  it,  for 
seven  hours  a  day,  destroys,  he  says,  the 
willing  mind.  Mr.  Isaac  Pugh,  who  has 
taught  during  thirty  years  of  work  about 
three  thousand  boys,  says  that  with  boys  of 
the  higher  classes,  attention  has  been  kept 
on  the  stretch  for  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  afterwards  from  the  same  class  he  might 
get  an  hour's  positive  attention  in  the  after- 
noon, but  even  that  could  not  be  done  day 
after  day.  Mr.  Cawthorne,  after  twelve 
years'  experience,  agrees  with  Mr.  Pugh ; 
but  considering  his  low  estimate  to  refer  to 
the  silent  working  system,  thinks  that  with 
a  different  system  half  an  hour's  additional 
attention  might  be  got  in  the  morning,  and 
as  much  more  in  the  afternoon.  But  it  is 
not  all  equally  good.  Even  with  varied 
relief  lessons,  he  says  :  "  In  the  morning  we 
find  the  last  half-hour  very  wearying  ;  in 
the  afternoon,  we  find  the  first  half-hour 
bright,  the  next  half-hour  less  bright,  and 
the  last  half-hour  worse  than  useless."  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  for  eight 
years  taught  in  large  schools,  gives  a  table. 
He  says : — 

"  My  experience  as  to  the  length  of  time 
children  closely  and  voluntarily  attend  to  a 
lesson,  is : — 

Children  of  from  5  to  7  years  of  age,  about  15  min. 
"  7  to  10  "  20    " 

«  10  to  12  "  25    " 

"  12  to  16  or  18        "  30    " 
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I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bright  voluntary 
attention  from  each  of  these  classes  for  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  more,  but  I  observed 
it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  succeed- 
ing lesson  ;  or,  on  fine  days,  when  the  fore- 
noon's work  was  enthusiastically  performed, 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  afternoon's 
work.  I  find  the  girls  generally  attend  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  the  boys,  to  lessons  on 
grammar  and  composition  ;  the  boys  better 
and  longer  than  the  girls,  to  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  and  lessons  on  science." 

Mr.  Bolton,  head-master  of  a  Half-Time 
Factory  School  at  Bradford,  where  nearly 
five  hundred  children  are  now  being  taught, 
and  who  has  had  seven  years'  experience  of 
the  half-time  system,  after  seven  years'  ex- 
perience of  full-time  teaching,  says  that  he 
finds  the  half-time  scholars  "  more  advanced. 
They  come  fresh  from  work  to  school,  and 
they  go  fresh  from  school  to  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  alteration  is  in  both  ways 
beneficial."  To  which  Mr.  Walkers,  one  of 
the  fii-m  in  whose  factory  the  same  children 
are  employed,  adds  his  testimony  that, 
"  where  I  had  to  complain  one  hundred 
times  thirty  years  ago,  I  now  have  scarcely 
to  complain  once."  He  is  asked,  "  Do  you 
find  your  commercial  interest  in  the  im- 
provement? "  and  answers,  "  Most  decidedly, 
notwithstanding  that  we  spend  a  very  large 
sum  on  the  school  every  year."  As  the 
half-day's  work  brightens  attention  to  the 
schooling,  so  the  half-day's  schooling,  in  its 
turn,  brightens  attention  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Long,  who  is  teaching  in  one  large 
school  both  sorts  of  pupils,  says  that  in  his 
experience  of  six  years,  "  the  half-time  or 
factory  boys,  give  us  a  more  fixed  attention 
than  the  others ;  they  seem  to  be  more 
anxious  to  get  on,  and  I  believe  that  in 
general  attainments  they  are  quite  equal  to 
the  full-time  scholars."  Mr.  Curtis,  after 
nineteen  years  of  teaching  in  a  large  school 
at  Rochdale  where  some  hundreds  are 
taught,  rather  more  than  half  the  number 
being  half-timers,  says :  "  the  progress  of 
the  half-timers  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  of  the  full-timers,"  and  that  they 
are,  from  having  begun  early  to  work,  pre- 
ferred by  gentlemen  who  give  employment. 

Mr.  Davenport,  a  machine-maker,  em- 
ploying five  or  six  hundred  Avorkpeople, 
gives  indeed,  as  an  employer,  very  emnhalic 
testimony  on  this  head.  He  says :  "  In  my 
experience  as  an  employer,  the  short-time 
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scholars  are  decidedly  preferable  to  the  full- 
time  scholars,  or  those  who  have  been  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  book  instruction.  I 
find  the  boys  -who  have  had  the  half-time 
industrial  training,  who  have  been  engaged 
by  us  as  clerks  or  otherwise,  better  and 
more  apt  to  business  than  those  who  have 
had  only  the  usual  school-teaching  of  per- 
sons of  the  middle  class,  and  who  came  to 
us  with  premiums.  In  fact,  we  have  declined 
to  take  any  more  of  that  class,  though  they 
ofier  premiums.  They  give  too  much  trou- 
ble, and  require  too  much  attention." 

Another  teacher,  after  ten  years'  large  ex- 
perience, says,  not  only  that  the  half-time 
scholars  get  on  as  fast  as  the  others,  but  adds 
his  belief  "  that  it  is  the  impression  of  par- 
ents that  their  children  get  on  as  well  in  their 
book  instruction  in  half  as  in  full  time ; " 
and  when  he  has  had  to  select  pupil  teachers 
he  has  found  that  nearly  all,  or  full  three- 
fourths,  have  been  taken  from  half-timers. 
Mr.  Turner,  at  Forden,  teaching  a  hundred 
and  sixty  children,  of  whom  seventy  come 
only  for  half  the  day,  says  that  he  finds  the 
half-time  scholars  "  fully  equal  in  attainments 
to  the  full-time  scholars.  I  am  not,"  he  adds, 
"  prepared  to  account  for  it,  but  the  fact  is 
decidedly  so." 

"We  might  go  on  accumulating  evidence 
like  this,  and  add  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Hammersley,  head-master  of  the  Manchester 
School  of  Arts,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
for  twenty  years  an  Art  teacher.  Before  vis- 
iting Rochdale,  he  says  :  "  I  had  examined 
many  schools  in  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  had,  in  every  case,  with  one 
exception,  found  that  ihe  short-time  schools 
gave  me  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  was 
able  in  these  schools  to  eliminate  a  large 
number  of  successful  works  out  of  which  to 


select  the  prize  students,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  drawing  was  better,  and  in 
every  case  the  drawing  was  executed  with 
greater  promptitude.  When  I  examined  the 
Rochdale  school,  these  peculiarities  were 
startlingly  evident,  and  I  could  not  resist 
making  a  marked  public  statement  to  this 
efi'ect.  The  discipline  of  each  school  was 
excellent,  the  regularity  of  action  and  the 
quickness  of  perception  such  as  I  was  in  no 
wise  prepared  for ;  and  at  the  time  I  could 
not  have  resisted — even  if  I  had  wished  to  re- 
sist— the  conviction  that  this  mainly  arose 
from  the  feeling  possessing  the  whole  of  the 
children  that  time  was  valuable  and  oppor- 
tunity passing.  Every  one  worked  for  him 
or  her  self,  and  thus  was  generated,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  a  strong  feeling  of  self-reli- 
ance, and,  unconsciously  to  the  learner,  a 
respect  for  labor  and  a  belief  in  the  value  of 
individual  effort." 

To  this,  we  shall  all  come  some  of  these 
days.  We  shall  have  schools  for  pupils  of 
all  classes  in  which  no  more  than  the  natu- 
ral power  of  attention  will  be  occupied,  and 
where  that  will  be  strengthened  instead  of 
sickened  and  debilitated  by  excessive  strain. 
The  headwork  will  be  balanced  with  the 
gymnastic  discipline  and  the  drill,  that  give 
ease  and  precision  to  the  movements  of  the 
body,  with  a  wholesome  vigor  to  the  mind. 
But  already  the  time  is  come  when  the  truth 
now  established  should  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  One 
great  difficulty  is  removed  w^hen  the  boy's 
help  in  the  home  is  left  to  the  parent,  and  it 
is  only  for  half  the  day  that  he  is  claimed  by 
the  schoolmaster,  to  be  brightened  even  for 
home  service  while  he  is  trained  for  an  ac- 
tive, thoughtful,  everywhere  earnest,  man- 
hood. 


Sir  William  Cubitt,  E.R.S.,  the  eminent 
engineer,  died  on  the  13th  Oct.,  aged  seventy- 
seven,  after  an  illness  which  had  prevented  him 
for  some  years  from  following  his  professional 
career.  He  was  a  very  early  member  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  presidents.  He  was  an  eminently 
practical  man,  and  had  entrusted  to  him  many 
important  and  difficult  works,  which  were  exe- 
cuted very  successfully.  In  early  life  he  made 
some  eminently  useful  inventions  in    several 


branches  of  mechanics,  and  when  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  was  projected  the  supervision  of 
the  construction  of  that  novel  building  was  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  on  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  that  work  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. The  last  great  works  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  were  the  two  large  floating  landing 
stages  in  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  and  the  new 
iron  bridge  across  the  Medway  at  Rochester,  all 
remarkable  works,  and  worthy  terminations  of 
a  very  active  and  useful  professional  career. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Life  amongst  tJie  Indians.    A  Book  for 

Youth.   By  George  Catlin.   Sampson  Low. 

1861. 

This  is  a  book  which  rather  describes  it- 
self than  admits  of  detailed  description,  its 
contents  being  chiefly  anecdotical.  In  that 
respect, — and,  indeed,  in  all  others, — it  ad- 
mirably answers  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  volume  will  hold  a  distinguished 
place  in  every  "Boy's  Library."  Most  of 
us,  who  are  grown  up,  remember  the  famous 
collection  of  pictures  representing  the  North 
American  Indians  and  their  mode  of  life, 
with  all  their  real  articles  of  manufacture, 
which  was  exhibited  for  several  years  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly.  It  is  of  those 
Indians,  of  their  manner  of  warfare  and  do- 
mestic habits,  of  their  weapons  and  their  wig- 
wams, and  of  the  incidents  which  befall  in 
their  hunting-grounds,  that  Mr.  Catlin  now 
speaks  ;  adding  to  the  information  thus  con- 
veyed the  experience  which  he  has  since 
gathered  in  various  countries  nearer  the  equa- 
tor. His  narrative  runs  on  in  a  very  agree- 
able and  familiar  strain,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  whom  he 
especially  addresses, — but  it  is  not  youth  only 
that  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  Mr.  Catlin's 
pages  :  "  Children  of  a  larger  growth,"  who 
have  forgotten  what  they  once  knew,  may 
also  have  their  recollections  very  usefully 
and  pleasantly  awakened.  In  illustration  of 
our  remarks,  we  turn  to  the  volume  and  se- 
lect a  few  out  of  an  endless  series  of  attrac- 
tive stories. 

The  probation  which  one  class  of  "  medi- 
cine-men "  undergo  would  test  the  endurance 
of  many  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  though  an  Orien- 
tal Yognee  might  think  little  of  the  ordeal. 
Here  is  the  account : — 

"The  custom  which  is  often  practised 
amongst  them,  and  which  he  was  trying, 
they  call  *  Looking  at  the  Sun.'  Here  was  a 
man,  naked,  with  the  exception  of  his  breech- 
cloth  ;  with  splints  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
finger  run  through  the  flesh  on  each  breast, 
to  which  cords  were  attached,  and  their  other 
ends  tied  to  the  top  of  a  pole  set  firmly  in 
the  ground,  and  which  was  bending  towards 
him,  by  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
hanging  under  it  as  he  was  leaning  back, 
with  his  feet  slightly  resting  on  the  ground. 
He  held  his  medicine  hag  in  one  hand  and 


his  bow  and  arrows  in  the  other,  and  in  this 
position  was  endeavoring  to  look  at  the  sun, 
from  its  rising  in  the  morning,  until  it  set 
at  night ;  moving  himself  around  the  circle, 
inch  by  inch,  as  the  sun  moved.  His  friends 
were  gathered  around  him,  singing,  and  re- 
citing the  heroic  deeds  of  his  life,  and  his 
many  virtues,  and  beating  their  drums  and 
throwing  down  for  him  many  presents,  to 
encourage  him  and  increase  his  strength  ; 
whilst  his  enemies  and  the  sceptical  were 
laughing  at  him  and  doing  all  they  could  to 
embarrass  and  defeat  him.  If  he  succeeds 
under  all  these  difficulties,  in  looking  at  the 
sun  all  day,  without  fainting  and  falling,  '  the 
Great  Spirit  holds  him  up,'  and  therefore  he 
is  great  medicine,  and  he  has  nothing  else  to 
do  to  make  him,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a 
medicine  man ;  and  compliments  and  pres- 
ents are  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  But  if  his  strength  fails  him,  and 
he  falls,  no  matter  how  near  to  his  complete 
success,  shouts  and  hisses  are  showered  upon 
him,  and  his  disgrace  not  only  attaches  to 
him  for  the  moment,  for  having  dared  to  set 
himself  up  as  medicine,  but  the  scars  left  on 
his  breasts  are  pointed  to  as  a  standing  dis- 
grace in  his  tribe,  as  long  as  he  lives." 

The  way  in  which  the  Shiennes  capture 
wild  horses  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  judgment  of  man  in  guiding  his 
horse  enables  him,  on  an  animal  of  less  speed, 
to  get  alongside  of  a  wild  horse,  though  he 
seldom  is  able  to  overtake  the  fleetest  of 
them.  But  here  is  something  more  surpris- 
ing yet — the  Shiennes,  who  capture  more 
wild  horses  than  any  other  tribe,  catch  a 
great  proportion  of  their  horses  without  the 
aid  of  a  horse  to  ride  ;  they  overtake  the  wild 
horses  on  their  own  legs  ;  which  is  done  in 
this  way:  plunging  into  a  band  of  wild 
horses  while  on  the  back  of  his  own  horse, 
the  Indian  separates  some  afirighted  animal 
from  the  group,  and  forcing  it  ofi"  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  he  dismounts  from  his  own 
horse,  and  hobbling  its  feet,  or  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend,  he  starts  upon  his 
own  legs,  his  body  chiefly  naked — a  lasso 
coiled  on  his  left  arm,  a  whip  fastened  to  the 
wrist  of  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  parched 
corn  in  his  pouch,  which  he  chews  as  he 
runs ;  and  at  a  long  and  tilting  pace  which 
he  is  able  to  keep  all  day,  he  follows  the  af- 
frighted animal,  which  puts  off  at  full  speed. 
Throwing  himself  between  the  troupe  and 
the  animal  he  is  after,  and  forcing  it  to  run 
in  a  difl'erent  direction,  the  poor  creature's 
alarm  causes  it  to  over-fatigue  itself  in  its 
first  efforts,  and  to  fall  a  prey  to  feebler  ef- 
forts, but  more  judiciously  expended.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  chase,  the  horse  discov- 
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ers  his  pursuer  coming  towards  him,  when  \ 
he  puts  off  at  the    greatest  possible  speed,  \ 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  perhaps,  he  ; 
stops  and  looks  back  for  his  pursuer,  who  is  | 
coming  at  his  regular  pace,  close  on  to  him  !  ! 
Away  goes  again  the  affrighted  steed,  more  { 
alarmed  than  ever,  and  at  its  highest  speed,  j 
and  makes  another  halt,   and  another,  and  j 
another ;  each  time  shorter  and  shorter,  as  | 
he  becomes  more  and  more  exhausted  ;  while  I 
his  cool  and  cunning  pursuer  is  getting  nearer 
to  him.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  known  to  j 
all  the  Indians,  that  the  wild  horse,  the  deer,  i 
the  elk,  and  other  animals,  never  run  in  a  i 
straight  line  :  they  always  make  a  curve  in  ! 
their   running,  and  generally — but   not  al-  j 
ways — to  the  left.     The  Indian  seeing  the 
direction  in  which  the  horse  is   *  leaning ' 
knows  just  about  the  point  where  the  ani- 
mal will  stop,  and  steers  in  a  straight  line  to 
it,  where  they  arrive  near  the  same  instant, 
the  horse  having  run  a  mile,  and  his  pursuer 
but  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  distance. 
The  alarmed  animal  is  off  again  ;  and  by  a 
day's  work  of  such  curves,  and  such  alarms, 
before     sundown    at     night    the    animal's 
strength  is  all    gone ;    he  is   covered  with 
foam,  and  as  his  curves  are  shortened  at  last 
to  a  few  rods,  his  steady  pursuer,  whose  pace 
has  not  slackened,  gets  near  enough  to  throw 
the  lasso  over  the  animal's  neck." 

Mr.  Catlin  indulges  in  the  following  the- 
ory respecting  the  origin  of  the  Mandan 
tribe  : — 

"  The  most  striking  singularities  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  these  people  were 
those  of  complexion,  and  color  of  their  hair 
and  eyes.  I  have  before  said  that  black  hair, 
black  eyes,  and  cinnamon  color  were  the  na- 
tional characteristics  of  all  American  sav- 
ages ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  I  found 
amongst  the  Mandans,  many  families  whose 
complexions  were  nearly  white,  their  eyes  a 
light  blue,  and  their  hair  of  a  bright,  silvery 
gray,  from  childhood  to  old  age  !  This  sin- 
gular appearance  I  can  account  for  only  by 
the  supposition  that  there  must  have  been 
some  civilized  colony  in  someway  engrafted 
on  them,  but  of  which  neither  history  nor 
tradition  seem  as  yet  to  furnish  any  positive 
proof.  From  having  found  several  distinct 
Welsh  words  in  use  amongst  them  ;  their 
vskin  canoes  round  like  a  tub,  and  precisely 
like  the  Welsh  coracle,  and  their  mode  of 
constructing  their  wigwams  like  that  in  use, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Wales,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  singularity  has  been  caused  by  some 
colony  of  Welsh  people  who  have  landed  on 
the  American  coast,  and  after  having  wan- 
dered into  the  interior,  have  been  taken  into 
this  hospitable  tribe." 


The  recent  affair  of  "Bull's  Run,"  has 
familiarized  the  public  with  something  very 
like  the  panic  here  described : — 

"  '  Stampado ' — did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
stampado,  my  little  readers  ?  No ;  well, 
then,  we'll  have  it.  Stampado  is  a  Spanish 
word,  meaning  *  a  trampling,'  or — what  is 
much  the  same  and  perhaps  more  intelligi- 
ble— a  tremendous  scrambling  and  scamper- 
ing, when  a  party  of  some  hundreds  of  bold 
and  furious  Indian  warriors,  mounted  on 
their  darting  war-horses,  with  brandishing 
lances  and  war-clubs  in  hand,  in  the  still- 
ness and  darkness  of  midnight,  when  wearied 
soldiers  and  their  horses  are  fast  asleep,  dash 
at  full  speed,  like  the  flash  of  lightning  with 
the  thunder  following,  into  and  through  an 
encampment,  mingling  the  frightful  war- 
whoop  with  the  unearthly  sound  of  their 
parchment  robes  shaken  in  the  hands  to 
frighten  the  horses,  not  unlike,  in  their  rat- 
tling sounds,  to  theatre  thunder.  The  in- 
stant flash  of  a  few  guns  begins  the  frightful 
melee,  and  in  the  confused  escampette,  the 
affrighted  horses,  en  masse^  dash  against  and 
over  each  other  and  their  owners,  and  are 
off  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  prairies  at  the 
highest  speed,  with  their  enemies  behind 
them  :  leaving  the  scientific  warriors  with 
broken  arms,  with  broken  legs,  and  broken 
guns,  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  gazing 
through  the  dark  in  vain  for  some  moving 
object  to  'draw  a  bead'  upon." 

Mr.  Waterton's  famous  adventure  is  nearly 
paralleled  by  the  following  deed  of  daring 
in  the  Rio  Trorabutas,  one  of  the  Northern 
tributaries  of  the  river  Amazon : — 

"  When  we  had  gone  ashore  one  day,  on 
a  broad  sand  beach  lying  between  the  river- 
shore  and  the  timber,  and  part  of  us  having 
got  out  upon  the  beach,  we  were  startled  by 
a  loud  hissing,  and  we  discovered  a  huge  al- 
ligator coming  at  a  full  pace  towards  us, 
from  the  edge  of  the  timber  towards  the 
water.  We  were  about  springing  into  the 
boat,  but  our  daring  little  half-breed,  better 
acquainted  with  these  beasts  than  we  were, 
ran  without  any  weapon  towards  it,  meeting 
it  face  to  face.  When  they  had  got  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  each  other,  the  brute 
pulled  up  and  lay  stock  still,  with  its  ugly 
mouth  wide  open,  the  upper  jaw  almost  fall- 
ing over  on  to  its  back,  and  commenced  the 
most  frightful  hissing  !  The  little  half-breed 
kept  his  position,  and  called  out  for  a  block 
of  wood,  and  one  of  the  men,  by  running  a 
little  way  up  the  beach,  brought  a  log  of 
^  drift-wood  the  size  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  six 
or  eight  feet  long.  The  half-breed  took  this 
in  both  hands,  and  balancing  it  in  a  hori- 
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zontal  position,  advanced  up  and  threw  it, 
broadside,  into  and  across  the  creature's 
mouth ;  when,  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
with  a  terrible  crash,  down  came  upon  it  the 
upper  jaw,  with  all  its  range  of  long  and 
sharp  teeth  deeply  driven  into  it.  The  little 
half-breed  then  stepped  by  the  side  of  the 
animal  and  got  astride  of  its  back,  and  we 
all  gathered  round,  turned  the  stupid  crea- 
ture over  and  over,  and  kicked  and  dragged 
it,  but  nothing  would  make  it  quit  its  deadly 
grasp  upon  the  log  of  wood,  and  nothing 
ever  could  while  it  lived,  for  the  Indians  all 
told  us  it  would  live  some  eight  or  ten  hours, 
but  not  longer." 

A  concert  of  monkeys  in  the  same  region 
must  have  been  a  notable  amusement  at 
which  to  assist. 

"  We  stopped  our  boat  one  day  for  our  ac- 
customed midday  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of 
one  of  these  stately  forests,  where  there  was 
a  beautifully  variegated  group  of  hills,  with 
tufts  of  timber  and  gaudy  prairies  sloping 
down  to  the  river  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Our  men  had  fallen  asleep,  as  usual,  in  the 
boat,  and  I  said  to  my  friend  Smyth,  who, 
with  myself,  was  seated  on  top  of  the  bank, 
*  How  awfully  silent  and  doleful  it  seems  ! — 
not  the  sound  of  a  bird  or  a  cricket  can 
be  heard  !  suppose  we  have  some  music' 
'  Agreed,'  said  Smyth ;  and  raising  the  old 
Minie,  he  fired  it  off  over  the  water.  Sam 
followed  with  three  cracks,  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  got  off !  The  party  in  the  boat 
were  all,  of  course,  upon  their  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  we  sat  smiling  at  them.  Then  the 
concert  began — a  hundred  monkeys  could  be 
heard  chattering  and  howling,  treble,  tenor, 
and  bass,  with  flats  and  sharps,  with  semi- 
tones and  baritones  and  falsettos,  whilst  five 
hundred  at  least  were  scratching,  leaping, 
and  vaulting  about  amongst  the  branches, 
and  gathering  over  our  heads,  in  full  view, 
to  take  a  peep  at  us.  We  sat  in  an  open 
place,  that  they  might  have  a  full  view  of 
us,  and  we  rose  up  to  show  ourselves  at  full 
length,  that  their  curiosity  might  be  fully 
gratified.  With  my  opera-glass,  which  I 
took  from  my  pocket,  I  brought  all  these 
little  inquisitive,  bright-eyed  faces  near 
enough  to  shake  hands,  and  had  the  most 
curious  view  of  them.  I  never  before  knew 
the  cleanliness,  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  these 
wonderful  creatures  until  I  saw  them  in  that 
way,  in  their  native  element  and  unrestrained 
movements.  Where  on  earth  those  creatures 
gathered  from  in  so  short  a  time,  in  such 
numbers,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  ;  and 
they  were  still  coming.  Like  pigeons,  they 
sat  in  rows  upon  the  limbs,  and  even  were 
in  some  places  piled  on  each  other's  backs, 


and  all  gazing  at  us.  To  give  the  inquisi- 
tive multitude  a  fair  illustration,  I  fired 
another  shot — and  another !  and  such  a 
scampering  I  never  saw  before !  In  half  a 
minute  every  animal,  and  every  trace  and 
shadow  of  them,  were  out  of  sight  j  nor  did 
they  come  near  us  again." 

With  an  account  of  the  blow-guns  of  the 
Connibos — a  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Yu- 
cayali, — and  of  the  deadly  Waw-ra-li  poison, 
into  which  they  dip  their  arrows,  we  close 
our  selection. 

"  The  sole  weapons  of  these  people,  and 
in  fact  of  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
are  bows  and  arrows,  and  lances,  and  blow- 
guns,  all  of  which  are  constructed  with  great 
ingenuity  and  used  with  the  most  deadly 
efiect.  My  revolver  rifle,  therefore,  was  a 
great  curiosity  amongst  these,  as  with  the 
other  numerous  tribes  I  had  passed.  I  fired 
a  cylinder  of  charges  at  a  target  to  show 
them  the  efiect,  and  had  the  whole  tribe  as 
spectators.  After  finishing  my  illustration, 
a  very  handsome  and  diflident  young  man 
stepped  up  to  me  with  a  slender  rod  in  his 
hand  of  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  smilingly  said  that  he  still  believed  his 
gun  was  equal  to  mine  ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
'  blow-gun,'  and  slung,  not  on  his  back,  but 
under  his  arm,  a  short  quiver  containing 
about  a  hundred  poisoned  arrows.  The 
young  man  got  the  interpreter  to  interpret 
for  him,  as  he  explained  the  powers  of  his 
weapon,  and  which  until  this  moment  I  had 
thought  that  I  perfectly  understood.  He 
showed  me  that  he  had  a  hundred  arrows 
in  his  quiver ;  and  of  course  so  many  shots 
ready  to  make ;  and  showed  me  by  his  mo- 
tions with  it  that  he  could  throw  twenty  of 
them  in  a  minute,  and  that  without  the  least 
noise,  and  without  even  being  discovered  by 
his  enemy  whose  ranks  he  would  be  thin- 
ning, or  without  frightening  the  animals  or 
birds  who  were  falling  by  them,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  aim,  and  the  certainty  of  death 
to  whatever  living  being  they  touched ! 
This  tube  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
man's  thumb,  and  the  orifice  large  enough  to 
admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  It  was 
made  of  two  small  palms,  one  within  the 
other,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  warping. 
This  species  of  palm  is  only  procured  in 
certain  parts  of  that  country,  of  the  proper 
dimensions  and  straightness  to  form  those 
wonderful  weapons.  Opening  his  quiver, 
the  young  man  showed  and  explained  to  me 
his  deadly  arrows,  some  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length.  Some  of  them  were  made  of  very 
hard  wood,  according  to  the  orignal  mode  of 
construction  ;  but  the  greater  and  most  val- 
uable portion  of  them  were  made  of  knit- 
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ting-needles,  •with  which  they  are  now  sup- 
plied by  the  civilized  traders.  These  are 
sharpened  at  the  end  and  feathered  with  cot- 
ton, which  just  fills  the  orifice  of  the  tube, 
and  steadies  the  arrow's  fiight.  The  arrows 
are  pushed  in  at  the  end  held  to  the  mouth, 
and  blown  through  with  such  force  and  such 
precision  that  they  will  strike  a  man's  body 
at  sixty  yards,,  or  the  body  of  a  squirrel  or  a 
small  bird  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tree. 
The  ends  of  these  arrows,  for  an  inch  or 
more,  are  dipped  into  a  liquid  poison,  which 
seems  to  be  know'n  to  most  of  the  tribes  in 
those  regions,  and  which  appears  to  be  fatal 
to  all  that  it  touches.  This  liquid  poison 
dries  in  a  few^  moments  on  the  point  of  the 
arrow,  and  there  is  carried  for  years  with- 
out the  least  deterioration.  He  explained 
to  me  that  a  duck,  or  parrot,  or  turkey,  pen- 


etrated with  one  of  these  points,  would  live 
but  about  two  minutes ;  a  monkey  or  peccary 
would  live  about  ten  minutes  ;  and  a  tiger, 
a  cow,  or  a  man,  not  over  fifteen  minutes. 
Incredible  almost  as  these  statements  were, 
I  nevertheless  am  induced  to  believe,  from 
what  I  afterwards  learned  from  other  abun- 
dant information,  that  they  were  very  near 
the  truth.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  death 
ensues  almost  instantaneously  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  conveys  the  poison  to 
the  heart,  and  it  therefore  results  that  the 
time,  instead  of  being  reducible  to  any  ex- 
act measure,  depends  upon  the  blood-ves- 
sels into  which  the  poison  is  injected.  If 
the  arrow  enters  the  jugular  vein,  for  in- 
stance, the  animal,  no  matter  what  size, 
would  have  but  a  moment  to  live ! 


Meteorqloot — M.  Liandier  and  the  Baron 
de  Portal,  who  have  been  constant  observers  of 
the  scintillations  of  the  stars  for  some  years,  and 
the  former  of  whom  has  recently  presented  a 
memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  on 
the  subject,  have  made  a  discovery  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  value  as  a  weather  prognos- 
tic, in  addition  to  the  barometer. 

Taking  a  telescope,  and  turning  it  on  a  first 
magnitude  star  well  above  the  horizon,  and 
throwing  the  instrument  out  of  focus,  an  ampli- 
fied image  of  the  star  will  be  obtained  ;  this  im- 
age should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
(apparent)  diameter,  and  if  the  object  glass  be 
made  of  pure  material  and  properly  adjusted, 
the  image  will  be  perfectly  round,  and  composed 
of  concentric  rings,  the  light  of  which,  owing  to 
the  scintillation  of  the  star,  will  be  continually 
varying.  On  this  image,  as  a  background,  the 
appearances  which  constitute  the  indications  re- 
ferred to  are  to  be  observed.  First,  appear 
shadows  more  or  less  dark,  which  dance  round 
the  borders  of  the  disc,  and  finally  pass  on  and 
cross  it.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  clouds 
in  the  vesicular  state,  and  from  the  rate  and  di- 
rection of  their  passage  over  the  image  of  the 
star,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  currents 
of  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
more  or  less  charged  with  moisture,  may  be 
learned. 

Bitt  this  is  not  all :  from  time  to  time  a  black 
point  will  traverse  the  image  ;  this  has,  hitherto, 
been  regarded  by  telescopic  observers,  as  a  sign 
of  fatigued  eyesight ;  but  this  explanation  can 
no  longer  be  received,  and  M.  de  Portal  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  formation  of  drops  of  rain  in  the 
atmosphere  previous  to  their  fall. 

The  facts  already  arrived  at  may  be  thus 
summed  up  : — 


1.  On  the  magnified  image  of  the  star,  diffuse 
illuminations,  due  to  scintillation,  are  first  seen, 
then  vibrations  and  waves,  more  or  less  brilliant, 
shaded  or  colored,  which  appear  to  spread  in  all 
directions. 

2.  If  these  vibrations  be  carefully  studied, 
they  will  be  found  to  traverse  the  disc  in  a  con- 
stant direction,  and  to  be  more  agitated  on  leav- 
ing than  on  entering  it. 

3.  These  vibrations  prove  that  currents  of  air 
are  in  motion,  in  the  direction  they  indicate,  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

4.  In  the  interval  of  some  minutes,  hours,  or 
days,  according  to  the  unsettled  or  settled 
state  of  the  weather,  these  waves  will  pass  from 
the  N.E.  to  the  S.E.,  and  oscillate  back  again ; 
or  else  turn  through  the  S.W.  and  N.  to  regain 
their  original  direction ;  or  again  oscillating 
backwards  from  the  N.  regain  it  through  the  E. 
or  W. 

Thus  the  prognostics  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  what  passes  in  the  higher  rejjions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  the  same  as  those  obtained 
from  similar  observations  on  the  surface.  All 
the  waves  which  enter  by  the  N.E.  indicate  cur- 
rents in  this  direction,  and  consequently  fine 
weather;  when  they  enter  by  the  S.E.  it  isaless 
favorable  omen  j  and  when  by  the  S.W.,  rain  is 
almost  certain. 

By  this  method  of  observation,  therefore,  the 
barometric,  thermometric,  and  hygometric  rela- 
tions of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  may  be 
studied  as  at  the  surface,  where  the  same  currents 
will  most  probably  aiTive  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  later,  having  been  foretold  by  the 
barometer  in  the  interim.  —  London  Weekly  Re- 
view. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

The  English  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Conducted  by  Charles  Knight. 
Vol  VIII.     Bradbury  and  Evans. 

A  Popular  History  of  England.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Willi  upwards  of  One  Thousand 
Illustrations  on  steel  and  wood.  Part  bo. 
Bradbury  and  Evans, 

"We  cannot  speak  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture within  the  first  month  of  untaxed  paper 
without  cordial  and  emphatic  recognition  of 
the  long  and  steadily  sustained  labors  of  Mr. 
Charles  Knight.  He,  more  than  any  man 
of  our  day,  has  been  a  victim  of  the  tax  on 
knowledge  now  happily  repealed,  and  it  is 
he  who  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  turn 
the  current  of  cheap  literature  into  whole- 
some channels,  thereby  making  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  a  boon  of  almost  unmixed 
good  to  the  million.  Mr.  Knight  completed 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  within  the  rules  of  the 
tax,  the  two-and-twenty  volumes  of  that  ex- 
cellent English  Cyclopaedia,  into  which  the 
**  Penny  Cyclopaedia  "  has  now  been  recast. 
Its  present  form  was  imposed  on  him  by  the 
paper  duty,  which  made  it  entirely  hopeless 
to  project  a  new  edition  of  the  **  Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia "  itself.  The  revised  issue  was 
planned  therefore  in  four  divisions.  Each  is 
a  complete  work,  having  distinct  claims  on 
a  large  special  class  of  readers,  while  the  four 
together  now  constitute  a  general  Cyciopaj- 
dia  singularly  accurate  and  full,  of  which  the 
two-and-twenty  volumes  —  eight  given  to 
Arts  and  Sciences,  six  to  Biography,  four  to 
Geography,  and  four  to  Natural  History — 
cost  only  twelve  pounds.  Now  that  its  re- 
prints may  be  on  untaxed  paper,  this  admi- 
rable work  and  others  that  preceded  or  arc 
concurrent  with  it  will,  we  trust,  bring  their 
late  worldly  reward  to  one  who,  having  been 
for  forty  years  a  most  unwearied  laborer  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public,  toils  yet  with 
the  determined  vigor  of  youth  when  his  years 
are  threescore  and  ten. 

With  the  "  Plain  Englishman,"  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  miscellany,  revised  and  pub- 
lished forty  years  since  in  antagonism  to  the 
frivolous  and  scurrilous  flying  sheets  that 
were  then  cheap  and  popular,  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  began  a  career  in  which  he  has  per- 
severed with  a  manly  determination  to  this 
hour.  That  miscellany  was  planned  and  pub- 
lished,  we  believe,   at  AVindsor;   KnigMs 


Quarterly  Magazine,  established  in  1823, 
being  the  first  publication  that  marked  Mr. 
Knight's  establishment  in  London.  Asso- 
ciated from  the  fii'st  with  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  was  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  who  projected  and  submitted 
to  that  society  the  design  of  its  "British 
Almanac  and  Companion  ;  "  to  this  day  the 
best  almanac  published  in  England,  and  the 
mos|;  effective  antagonist  to  the  ignorance 
and  fraud  of  the  astrological  almanac-mak- 
ers, who  in  those  days  had  the  ear  of  the 
common  people  and  whose  impudent  trading 
upon  superstition  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of 
date.  In  1830,  when  misguided  mobs  were 
burning  the  machinery  that  found  its  M'ay 
into  use,  Mr.  Knight's  little  volume  on  the 
Results  of  Machinery  was  planned  to  diffuse 
better  knowledge,  and  was  very  widely  read. 
It  was  soon  followed  by  his  popular  work  on 
"  Capital  and  Labor  "  and  the  "  Rights  of 
Industry."  Gratefully  we  should  look  back, 
from  this  day  when  good  and  cheap  journals 
vie  one  with  another  in  diffusing  innocent 
amusement  and  welcome  instruction,  to  the 
days  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  there  was  no 
All  the  Year  Bound,  no  Chambet's's  Journal, 
no  rivalry  of  publishers  to  overwhelm  a  w^ill- 
ing  public  with  their  cheap  and  wholesome 
literary  fare,  and  when  the  forced  beginning 
of  what  now  appears  to  be  so  natural  was 
made  against  much  discouragement  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  in  the  establishment  and 
management  of  his  famous  Penny  Magazine, 
With  woodcuts  not  only  attractive  and  in- 
forming, but  at  that  time  wonders  among 
cheap  literature  for  their  good  art  in  draw- 
ing and  wood-cutting,  with  sound  thought 
also  and  wit  and  knowledge  in  it,  for  which 
able  writers  had  been  fairly  paid,  Mr. 
Knight's  magazine  was  sold  for  a  penny  un- 
der the  heavy  discouragement  of  a  paper 
duty  then  no  less  than  threepence  on  the 
pound.  It  was  reduced  to  three  half-pence 
in  1837.  The  paper  duty  at  last  killed  the 
Penny  Magazine.  After  a  long  struggle  Mr. 
Knight  has  himself  said,  in  a  little  pamphlet 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  that  in  1846 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Penny  Mag- 
azine, although  it  had  a  sale  of  fivc-and- 
twenty  thousand  copies.  He  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  issues  of  trash,  ill  writ- 
ten and  ill  printed  on  bad  paper,  when  to 
the  cost  of  a  thousand  a  year  for  good  liter- 
ature there  was  added  the  tax  of  six  hun- 
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dred  a  year  upon  the  paper  of  that  Penny 
Magazine  alone. 

But  Mr.  Knight's  work,  always  to  the  one 
good  end,  was  incessant.  Under  the  title  of 
"  A  Store  of  Knowledge  for  All  Readers," 
— his  care  throughout  was  rather  for  all 
readers  than  for  the  few, — he  published  in 
1841  a  collection  of  treatises  in  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge  by  several  authors. 
It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  begjyi  the 
issue  of  those  papers  illustrative  of  "  Lon- 
don," which,  collected  into  six  large  volumes, 
adorned  with  pictures,  form  a  standard  rep- 
ertory of  pleasant  information  that  connects 
historical  and  literary  knowledge  with  the 
Englishman's  daily  walks  about  the  streets 
of  his  own  capital. 

He  was  then  working,  also,  with  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm, at  the  great  English  poet ;  had 
begun  to  scatter  his  fresh  copies  of  Shak- 
speare  through  the  land  in  a  pictorial  edi- 
tion, and  had  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  connect  home  interests  with  the  poet  him- 
self by  a  carefully  studied  imagination  of  his 
actual  life.  While  working  thus  he  began 
in  1843  to  spend,  as  a  publisher,  energy  and 
capital  upon  a  new  form  of  cheap  literature 
— the  "  shilling  volumes,"  which  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  successive  weeks 
gave  every  week  a  new  and  cheap  volume  to 
the  public  by  some  writer  of  sound  ability. 
Several  of  the  works  contributed  to  that  se- 
ries have  earned  a  standard  character,  and 
Mr.  Knight's  own  contribution  to  the  series 
of  a  life  of  Caxton — he  also  supplied  a  Vol- 
ume of  Varieties — was  not  a  publication  that 
will  be  readily  forgotten. 

While  this  was  being  done  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopedia  "  was  in  course  of  issue.  Com- 
menced in  the  first  week  of  1833,  it  was  not 
completed,  with  its  supplement,  till  1846. 
Although  nominally  issued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Society  for  the  Difi'usion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  alone  fellall  its  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility. In  1850,  when  about  to  commence 
that  modified  re-issue  which  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  brought  to  its  close,  Mr.  Knight 
showed,  in  a  little  pamphlet  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  how  heavily  the  paper 
tax  had  weighed  upon  his  enterprise.  He 
especially  referred  to  the  "  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dia "  in  that  pamphlet  called  "  The  Struggles 
of  a  Book."  A  Copy  of  the  Cyclopaedia  and 
supplement  contained,  he  said,  15,764  pages, 
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being  two  reams,  or  thirty-five  pounds  of 
paper.  The  edition  consumed  50,000  reams, 
having  a  total  weight  of  £1,750,000.  Of 
this  weight  of  paper  £700,000  paid  duty 
before  1857  at  3d.  per  pound ;  the  rest  paid 
the  reduced  duty  of  three  half-pence  just 
abolished.  The  tax,  therefore,  upon  that 
single  work  was,  so  far,  £15,312.  But  the 
tax  fell  also  to  the  extent  of  another  £437 
on  reprints  and  balancings  of  stock.  The 
tax  on  the  wrappers  to  the  monthly  parts 
amounted  to  £500,  and  on  the  milled  boards 
used  in  binding  there  was  a  paper  tax  that 
involved  loss  of  another  £300.  Here  was 
a  demand  by  the  Excise  of  £16,500  for  a 
work  planned  so  generously  in  the  public 
interests  that  on  free  paper  it  could  only 
have  paid  its  expenses.  Mr.  Knight  was 
actually  fined  to  that  extent  for  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  to  much  more  than  that  extent. 
He  calculated — and  we  trust  now  that  the 
duty  is  removed,  within  a  year  or  two  if  no 
protective  policy  be  compassed  by  the  paper- 
makers,  to  see  his  calculation  verified — that 
the  reaction  of  the  tax  on  trade  and  prices 
increased  the  first  cost  of  producing  tlie 
material  by  a  fourth.  The  sale  of  the  "  Cy- 
clopaedia" began  at  55,000  and  averaged 
20,000  under  the  low  duty.  Had  the  duty 
not  been  lowered  the  enterprise  must  have 
been  abandoned  when  in  mid-career.  As  it 
was,  the  interest  of  the  paper  duty  paid  on  a 
large  back  stock  with  a  falling  demand  in- 
volved loss  of  another  £3,000.  Under  the 
higher  duty  it  needed  a  sale  of  36,000,  under 
the  lower  duty  of  30,000,  to  give  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopsedia"  commercial  success.  As  the 
sale  reaUy  was,  had  there  been  no  tax  on 
the  paper  the  work  would  have  paid  its  ex- 
penses, leaving  no  profit,  but  no  loss  to  its 
conductor.  Mr.  Knight,  therefore,  paid  to 
Government,  out  of  his  own  means,  the 
tremendous  fine  of  between  twenty  and  thir- 
ty thousand  pounds  for  an  enterprise  that 
should  have  brought  him  wealth  as  well  as 
honor. 

Of  an  abridgment  of  this  Cyclo])aedia,  as 
the  "  Popular  Cyclopaedia  "  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, fifteen  thousand  were  sold.  Deter- 
mined to  bring  knowledge  to  the  public  door, 
Mr.  Knight  fixed  upon  this  "  Encyclopaedia" 
a  price  that,  as  the  same  pamphlet  tells  us, 
would,  under  the  paper  duty,  give  him  a  re- 
turn for  his  outlay  of  1  1-2  per  cent  if  a 
thousand  copies  were   sold  annually.     In 
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twenty  years,  Mr.  Knight  then  urged  as  an 
argument  against  that  tax  on  knowledge,  he 
had  spent  eighty  thousand  pounds  on  copy- 
right and  editorial  labor,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  paper  duty. 

How  little  Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  to  be 
deterred  from  a  right  course  by  such  obstruc- 
tion the  rest  of  his  labors  show.  He  was 
still  working  at  the  national  poet,  issuing 
his  "  Library  Edition  of  Shakspeare  ;"  re- 
printing Shakspeare  again  in  his  cheap 
"  Cabinet  Edition ,"  and  again  in  one  cheap 
volume  as  the  "  Stratford  Edition."  Thus 
he  has  been  of  all  men  the  most  active  in 
disseminating  throughout  England  the  text 
of  the  truest  poetry  our  language  furnishes. 
•we  pass  with  a  word  over  his  "  Pictorial 
Half  Hours  of  London  Topography ;"  his 
"  Half  Hours  of  English  History  ;"  and  his 
"Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors." 
Their  fine  purpose  is  manifest.  When 
Mr.  Dickens  first  established  Household 
Words,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  by  his 
side,  and  contributed  to  its  earlier  volumes, 
some  delightful  essays,  very  noticeable  for 
their  high  literary  merit,  which  were  re- 
printed in  the  two  volumes  entitled  "  Once 
upon  a  Time."  But  still  we  have  overlooked 
labor  upon  labor.  Two  massive  volumes, 
profusely  illustrated  with  four  thousand 
•woodcuts,  gave  in  their  text  a  large  popular 
treatise  upon  natural  history  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Pictorial  Museum  of  Animated 
Nature."  It  was  followed  by  a  "  Pictorial 
Gallery  of  Arts,"  planned  on  the  same  scale, 
and  turning  also  to  the  best  account  many 
of  the  woodcuts  accumulated  during  years 
of  eager  toil  for  instruction  of  the  public. 

We  have  not  run  through  all  the  roll  of 
Mr.  Knight's  services  to    literature,   but 
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whatever  else  we  might  cite  would  show  the 
same  mind  working,  with  an  energy  that 
few  men  have  equalled,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Knight 
has  been  working  at  the  revised  issue  of  his 
Cyclopa}dia,  which  has  grown  somewhat 
beyond  its  first  intention  into  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, instead  of  a  weaker  reproduction,  of 
the  work  that  the  tax  killed.  But  during 
the  same  period,  or  during  the  last  five  years 
of  it,  Mr.  Knight  has  been  laboring  also  at 
the  magnum  opu^  of  his  literary  life.  His 
ambition  has  been  to  advance  liberal  thought 
and  right  knowledge  in  England  by  a  His- 
tory of  England,  so  written  as  to  engage 
popular  attention,  giving  the  succession  of 
events  in  the  detail  necessary  to  their  full 
perception,  and  with  his  own  high  interpre- 
tation of  their  relative  importance.  He  is 
the  last  man  who  would  see  in  English  His- 
tory the  kings  and  queens  instead  of  the 
people.  With  the  attraction  of  a  graceful, 
varied,  and  often  picturesque  style  ;  with  a 
profusion  of  good  woodcuts  that  speak  to  the 
eye  itself,  and  always  carry  information  of 
some  kind ;  with  generous  sympathies  giving 
a  soul  to  every  chapter,  and  with  the  single- 
minded  earnestness  that  has  grudged  no 
labor  of  preparation  for  his  task — Mr.  Charles 
Knight  continued  during  four  years  or  more, 
to  issue  monthly,  without  break  or  sign  of 
weariness,  substantial  parts  of  an  original 
History  of  England,  which  now  occupies 
seven  handsome  volumes.  There  remains 
only  an  eighth  volume,  shortly  to  form  an 
independent  issue,  to  complete  a  work  that 
many  able  men  might  have  been  proud  and 
happy  to  regard  as  the  one  achievement  of 
active  literary  life. 


A  GOOD  Editor. — A  good  editor,  a  compe- 
tent newspaper  conductor,  is  like  a  general  or 
poet — ^born,  not  made.  Exercise  and  experience 
gives  facility,  but  the  qualification  is  innate,  or  it 
is  never  manifested.  On  the  London  daily  pa- 
pers, all  the  great  historians,  novelists,  poets, 
essayists,  and  writers,  have  been  tried,  and 
nearly  all  have  failed.  We  might  say  all ;  for 
after  a  display  of  brilliancy,  brief  and  grand, 
they  died  out  literally.  Their  resources  were 
exhausted.    "  I  can,"  said  the  late  editor  of  the 


Times  to  Moore,  "  find  any  number  of  men  of 
genius  to  write  for  me,  but  very  seldom  one  man 
of  common  sense."  Nearly  all  successful  edi- 
tors have  been  men  of  this  description.  Campbell, 
Carlyle,  Bulwer,  and  D'Israeli  failed  ;  Barnes, 
Sterling,  Phillips  succeeded ;  and  DeLane  and 
Low  succeeded.  A  good  editor  seldom  writes 
for  his  paper ;  he  reads,  judges,  selects,  dictates, 
directs,  alters,  and  combines  ;  and  to  do  tliis  well, 
he  has  but  little  time  for  composition.  To  write 
for  a  paper  is  one  thing — to  edit  a  paper  another. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  OLMSTED  ON  THE  SLAVE  STATES.  * 

This  book  is  a  compendious  recast  of 
Mr.  Olmsted's  invaluable  volumes  on  the 
Slave  States — volumes  full  of  acute,  pithy, 
and  significant  delineations  which  bear  in 
every  line  the  stamp  of  an  honest  and  unex- 
aggeratihg,  but  close  and  clear-sighted 
study  of  those  States.  To  those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Olmsted's  volumes  as  they  ap- 
peared, there  will  be  little  that  is  new  in 
this  recast ;  but  works  so  faithful  and  dis- 
cerning deserve  a  form  as  convenient  as  their 
substance  is  weighty  ;  and  to  have  the  three 
former  volumes  well  condensed,  and  con- 
nected with  a  single  and  copious  index,  is  a 
boon  for  which  no  genuine  student  of  the 
Southern  institutions  will  be  unthankful.  All 
we  can  propose  to  ourselves  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  most  important  results  fully  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Olmsted,  giving,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  brief  individual  illustrations 
from  his  book,  in  order  to  bring  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  inferences  more  broadly  before 
our  readers. 

First,  then,  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
value  of  capital  and  labor  is  determined  al- 
most exclusively  by  reference  to  a  standard 
which  is  only  appropriate  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  territory,  and  even  there  only 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  land,  capital, 
and  labor  of  that  portion — we  mean  the 
value  of  those  cotton-lands  which  are  culti- 
vated at  the  best  profit.  It  is  a  familiar 
truth  with  economists  that  in  all  professions 
where  very  high  prizes  are  to  be  obtained, 
the  general  rate  of  profit  is  far  below  the  av- 
erage of  other  professions.  This  principle 
governs  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Slave 
States.  The  value  of  all  slaves  is  measured 
with  relation  to  the  value  of  a  good  field 
hand  on  a  cotton  plantation  of  far  more  than 
the  average — though  less  than  the  maximum 
— rate  of  profit.  This  is  so,  even  in  the 
Border  Slave  States,  where  no  cotton  is 
grown.  For  even  there  the  possibility  of 
realizing  the  value  of  a  slave-estate  by  sell- 
ing all  the  strong  hands  "  down  South,"  is 
one  with  reference  to  which  the  proprietors 
uniformly  estimate   their   available  wealth. 

*  Journey$  and  Explorations  in  ihe  Cotton  King' 
dom:  a  1  raveller'' s  Observations  on  Cotton  and 
Slavery  in  the  American  Slave  States.  Based  upon 
three  former  volumes  of  Journeys  and  Investiga- 
tions b}'  the  same  Author.  By  Frederic  Law  Olm- 
Bted.    Two  vols.    Sampson  Low. 


The  form  in  which  the  richer  Cotton  States 
receive   their   accumulating  wealth  is,  new 
importations  of  slaves.     The  breeding  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  estimate  their 
wealth  by  the  value  which  they  might  real- 
ize if  they  sold  all  their  slaves  to  the  richer 
cotton-planters,  practically  do  apply  much 
of  this  costly  slave  labor  to  occupations  like 
tobacco-planting,  ordinary  farm  labor,  and 
household  service,  which  bring  back  no  pro- 
portionate returns.     In  fact,  therefore,  so  far 
as  they  keep  the  slaves  at  work  on  their  oi^ii 
estates  instead  of  selling  them  to  the  cotton- 
planters,  they  are  losing  the  interest  on  their 
money-value.     A  slave  who,  if  sold  to  the 
South,  would  command  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  so  gain  the  owner,  if  invested  in 
Northern  commerce,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  annually,  is  retained  at  work  which 
perhaps  does  not  yield  four  or  three  per  cent 
on  that  value,  or  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  dollars  annually ;  so  that  the  Northern 
Slave  States,  so  far  as  they  are  cultivated  at 
all,  practically  fritter  away  their  resources 
on  the  effort  to  retain  for  unremunerative 
home-work  a  kind  of  labor  which  they  esti- 
mate by  its  value  in  a  foreign  market.     Now, 
when  we  consider  that  of  the  500,000,000 
acres  of  the  Slave  States,  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  or  5,000,000  acres,  are  devoted  to 
this  remunerative  cotton  culture  at  all,  and 
that  of  this  one  per   cent   certainly  not  a 
quarter  is  cultivated  with  that  energy  and 
capital,  and  with  that  yield  of  profit  which 
practically  determines  the  cost  of  slaves,  we 
may  estimate  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
how  gigantic  a  mischief  the  whole  system 
is.     The  Slave  States  are,  in  fact,  a  gigantic 
lottery,  in  which  only   the  very   few  draw 
prizes,  yet  in  which,  buoyed  up  by  specula- 
tive hope,  all  pay  much  more  than  the  proper 
cost  of  their  individual  chance  of  a  prize. 
The  cotton  culture  can  only  be  profitably 
pursued  with  large  gangs  of  laborers,  expe- 
rienced overseers,  and  on  rich  lands.     Rich 
lands,  indeed,  are  plenty,  but  capitalists  rich 
enough  to  purchase  large  gangs  of  laborers, 
and  skilful  enough  to  provide  proper  super- 
intendence, are  few.     Yet  all  pay  for  their 
slaves  at  a  rate  which  is  so  high  as  to  be  only 
really  profitable   to  these  few;  and  in  the 
Border  States  this  costly  labor,  so  far  as  it 
is  employed  at  all,  is  employed  on  work  on 
which  it  is  in  fact  thrown  away.     The  result 
is,  that  only  those  planters  are  really  rich  in 
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Virginia  and  the  Border  States  "who  have  a 
good  deal  of  property  either  in  rich  cotton- 
estates  "  down  South,"  or  in  Northern  securi- 
ties, and  who  are  content  to  spend  their  in- 
comes so  acquired  on  their  Virginian  estates, 
just  as  an  English  gentleman  farmer  spends 
instead  of  gains  on  his  hobby  of  farming. 

"  This  exceptional  condition,  then,  it  is 
obvious  on  the  face  of  things,  is  maintained 
at  an  enormous  expense,  not  only  of  money, 
but  of  nerve,  time,  temper,  if  not  of  human- 
ity, or  the  world's  judgment  of  humanity. 
There  is  much  inherited  wealth,  a  cotton 
plantation  or  two  in  Mississippi,  and  a  few 
slips  of  paper  in  a  broker's  office  in  Wall 
Street,  that  account  for  the  comfort  of  this 
Virginia  farmer,  as  with  something  of  the 

Eride  which  apes  humility,  he  likes  to  style 
imself.  And  after  all,  he  has  no  road  on 
which  he  can  drive  his  fine  horses  ;  his  phy- 
sician supposes  the  use  of  chloric  eihpr  as  an 
anaesthetic  agent,  to  be  a  novel  and  interest- 
ing subject  of  after-dinner  eloquence  ;  he  has 
no  church  within  twenty  miles,  but  one  of 
logs,  attendance  on  which  is  sure  to  bring  on 
attack  of  neuralgia  with  his  wife,  and  where 
only  an  ignorant  ranter  of  a  different  faith 
from  his  own  preaches  at  irregular  intervals  ; 
there  is  no  school  which  he  is  willing  that 
his  children  should  attend ;  his  daily  papers 
come  weekly,  and  he  sees  no  book  except 
such  as  he  has  especially  ordered  from  Nor- 
ton or  Stevens.  This  being  the  exception, 
how  is  it  with  the  community  as  a  whole  ? 
As  a  whole,  the  community  make  shift  to 
live,  some  part  tolerably,  the  most  part 
wretchedly  enough,  with  arrangements  such 
as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  country  in 
stress  of  war.  Nothing  which  can  be  post- 
poned or  overlooked,  without  immediate  se- 
rious inconvenience,  gets  attended  to.  One 
soon  neglects  to  inquire  why  this  is  not  done 
or  that ;  the  answer  is  so  certain  to  be  that 
there  is  no  proper  person  to  be  got  to  do  it 
without  more  trouble — or  exj)ense — than  it 
is  thought  to  be  worth." 

The  social  condition  in  which  Mr.  Olmsted 
found  almost  all  the  planters  of  the  South- 
west, and  most  of  those  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  is  given  with  great  and  telling 
detail.  Sometimes  it  was  the  result  of  real 
poverty,  sometimes  only  of  the  vulgar  mean- 
ness of  the  class  of  planters  who  have  risen 
out  of  the  condition  of  agents  or  managers. 
But  both  in  the  Border  States  and  in  the 
Cotton  States,  Mr.  Olmsted's  traditional  im- 
pressions of  the  refinement  and  hospitality 
of  the  patriarchal  state  received  rude  and 
repeated  shocks.     In  almost  every  house 
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where  he  is  received  at  all,  his  reception  is 
the  same  ;  he  is  accepted  sullenly,  as  a  nec- 
essary evil  5  he  finds  no  trace  of  literature, 
music,  or  art  in  the  house  ;  he  is  fed  well, 
lodged  uncomfortably,  and,  in  the  South- 
West,  generally  in  beds  full  of  vermin ;  he 
is  lighted  to  bed  by  the  planter  himself,  who 
acts  as  candle-stick  to  the  dip-candle  which 
he  carries,  without  any  holder,  in  his  hand ; 
finds  his  horse  very  indifferently  attended  to, 
and  is  charged  five  shillings  when  he  leaves 
the  next  morning.  Here  is  his  evidence  as 
to  the  Cotton  States  ;^— 

"  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  I  slept 
in  a  room  with  others,  in  a  bed  which  stank, 
supplied  with  but  one  sheet,  if  with  any ;  I 
washed  with  utensils  common  to  the  whole 
household  ;  I  found  no  garden,  no  flowers,  no 
fruit,  no  tea,  no  cream,  no  sugar,  no  bread 
(for  corn  pone — let  me  assert  in  parenthesis, 
though  possibly,  as  tastes  differ,  a  very  good 
thing  of  its  kind  for  ostriches — is  not  bread ; 
neither  does  even  flour,  salt,  fat,  and  water, 
stirred  together  and  warmed,  constitute 
bread) ;  no  curtains,  no  lifting  windows 
(three  times  out  of  four  absolutely  no  win- 
dows), no  couch — if  one  reclined  in  the  fam- 
ily room  it  was  on  the  bare  floor — for  there 
were  no  carpets  or  mats.  For  all  that  the 
house  swarmed  with  vermin.  There  was  no 
hay,  no  straw,  no  oats  (but  mouldy  corn 
and  leaves  of  maize),  no  discretion,  no  care, 

no  honesty,  at  the ;  there  was  no  stable, 

but  a  log-pen  ;  and  besides  this,  there  was 
no  other  out-house  but  a  smoke-house,  a 
corn-house,  and  a  range  of  nigger  houses.  .  . 

"  From  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
banks  of  James,  I  did  not  (that  I  remember) 
see,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  towns,  a 
thermometer,  nor  a  book  of  Shakspeare,  nor 
a  pianoforte,  or  a  sheet  of  music  ;  nor  the 
light  of  a  carcel  or  other  good  centre-table 
or  reading-lamp,  nor  an  engraving  or  copy 
of  any  kind,  of  a  work  of  art  of  the  slightest 
merit." 

In  addition  to  this  he  is  generally  struck 
by  the  moral  degradation  which  free  inter- 
course with  the  slave  cabins  ensures  for  the 
growing  boys  or  girls  of  the  planter,  so  much 
so  that  he  finds  all  respectable  parents  are 
obliged  to  send  them  at  an  early  age  to  the 
North  to  be  educated,  to  avoid  the  brutaliz- 
ing and  impure  influences  to  which  they  are 
otherwise  exposed. 

The  reasons  why  slave  labor  is  r,o  costly  as 
to  be  remunerative  only  under  the  special 
cotton  monopoly,  are  also  illustrated  in  mi- 
nute and  graphic  details.    In  the  first  place, 
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slave  labor  is  not  only  very  ignorant  and 
shiftless,  but  the  least  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing otherwise  is  met  with  eagerly  repressive 
measures.  Mr.  Olmsted  quotes  several  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  the  slave-owners 
to  the  eflFect  that  it  did  not  do  for  the  slaves 
to  be  equal  to  "  taking  care  of  themselves" 
and  in  onp  place  he  adds  :  "  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  the  great  trouble  and  anxiety  of 
Southern  gentlemen  is,  how,  without  quite 
destroying  the  capabilities  of  the  negro  for 
any  work  at  all,  to  prevent  him  from  learn- 
ing to  take  care  of  himself."  Another  source 
of  failure  in  slave  labor  is  the  strong  motive 
for  idleness,  and  therefore  for  exaggerating 
or  feigning  illness.  An  amusing  illustration 
of  this  is  given : — 

"  Frequently  the  invalid  slaves  neglect  or 
refuse  to  use  the  remedies  prescribed  for 
their  recovery.  They  conceal  pills,  for  in- 
stance, under  their  tongue,  and  declare  that 
they  have  swallowed  them,  when,  from  their 
producing  no  effect,  it  will  be  afterwards  evi- 
dent that  they  have  not.  This  general  cus- 
tom I  heard  ascribed  to  habit,  acquired  when 
they  were  not  very  ill,  and  were  loth  to  be 
made  quite  well  enough  to  have  to  go  to 
work  again.  Amusing  incidents,  illustrating 
this  difficulty,  I  have  heard  narrated,  show- 
ing that  the  slave  rather  enjoys  getting  a 
severe  wound  that  lays  him  up  :  he  has  his 
hand  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, and  after  the  pain  is  alleviated,  is  heard 
to  exclaim,  'Bless  der  Lord  —  der  haan 
b'long  to  masser — don't  reckon  dis  chile  got 
no  more  corn  to  hoe  dis  yaar,  nohow.'  " 

But  the  worst  cases  of  indolence  and  de- 
moralization of  this  sort  are  those  in  which 
the  slave  belongs  to  one  man  and  is  hired  by 
another.  Here,  the  power  over  him  being 
divided,  and  his  owner  not  suffering  the  loss 
of  any  indisposition  or  idleness  on  the  part 
of  the  slave,  the  cases  of  such  feigned  illness 
are  innumerable. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  slave 
labor  being  so  costly  and  inefficient,  there 
should  not,  in  the  Border  States  at  least,  be 
a  strong  disposition  to  employ  free  labor  as 
largely  as  possible  in  order  to  supersede  it. 
But  one  of  the  great  vices  of  the  system  is 
that  while  it  makes  the  poorer  whites  unwill- 
ing to  do  anything  for  which  a  slave  is  usu- 
ally employed,  it  also  makes  the  master  most 
reluctant  to  employ  such  aid.  The  masters 
answered  Mr.  Olmsted's  inquiries  on  this 
head  first  by  stating  the  reluctance  of  the 


whites  to  undertake  such  work,  and  then, 
when  pressed  further  with  the  inquiry, 
"  Why  not  send  North  and  get  some  of  our 
laborers  ?  "  by  the  direct  admission,  "  Well, 
the  truth  is,  I  have  been  used  to  driving  nig- 
gers, and  I  don't  think  I  could  drive  white 
men.  I  should  not  know  how  to  manage 
them."  The  plea  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
sound.  The  habit  of  employing  slave  labor 
incapacitates  the  master  for  the  kind  of  su- 
perintendence which  alone  would  tell  upon 
freemen — the  authority  without  arbitrariness, 
the  firmness  without  menace,  the  cheerful 
kindness  without  familiarity,  which  they  have 
unlearnt  in  "  driving  "  slaves. 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  fruits  of  the 
system  to  the  white  population  of  the  Slave 
States,  and  shown  that  it  pauperizes,  as  well 
as  vulgarizes  and  brutalizes  them.  We 
might  easily  extend  this  demonstration  to  a 
length  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  newspa- 
per article,  but,  in  conclusion,  let  us  extract 
Mr.  Olmsted's  deliberate  and  reluctant  con- 
clusion as  to  the  influence  exerted  on  the 
slaves  themselves  by  their  contact  with  the 
white  race.  He  had,  he  says,  always  believed 
and  argued  that  it  was  to  some  considerable 
extent,  a  discipline  of  value  : — 

"  The  benefit  of  the  African  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  incidental  to  American  slavery, 
is  confessedly  proportionate  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  is  forced  into  intercourse  with  a 
superior  race  and  made  subject  to  its  exam- 
ple. Before  I  visited  the  South,  I  had  be- 
lieved that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
slavery,  in  this  way,  far  outweighed  the  oc- 
casional cruelties,  and  other  evils  incidental 
to  the  system.  I  found,  however,  the  men- 
tal and  moral  condition  of  the  negroes,  even 
in  Virginia,  and  in  those  towns  and  districts 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  whites, 
much  lower  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  one 
of  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  interior, 
although  one  inherited  by  its  owner,  and  the 
home  of  a  large  and  virtuous  white  family,  I 
was  satisfied  that  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  blacks  from  association  with  their  white 
masters  were  very  inconsiderable,  scarcely 
appreciable,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  field 
hands.  Even  the  overseer  had  barely  ac- 
quaintance enough  with  the  slaves,  individu- 
ally, to  call  them  by  name  ;  the  owner  could 
not  determine  if  he  were  addressing  one  of 
his  own  chattels,  or  whether  it  was  another 
man's  property,  he  said,  when  by  chance  he 
came  upon  a  negro  off  the  work.  Much  less 
did  the  slaves  have  an  opportunity  to  culti- 
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vate  their  minds  by  intercourse  witli  other 
white  people.  Whatever  of  civilization,  and 
of  the  forms,  customs,  and  shibboleths  of 
Christianity,  they  were  acquiring  by_  exam- 
ple, and  through  police  restraints,  might,  it 
occurred  to  me,  after  all,  but  poorly  com- 
pensate the  effect  of  the  systematic  with- 
drawal from  them  of  all  the  usual  influences 
which  tend  to  nourish  the  moral  nature  and 
develop  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  savages 
as  well  as  in  civilized  free  men.  This  doubt, 
as  my  Northern  friends  well  know,  for  I  had 
habitually  assumed  the  opposite,  in  all  pre- 
vious discussions  of  the  slavery  question, 
was  unexpected  and  painful  to  me." 
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Nor  is  this  a  mere  opinion.  The  detailed 
evidence  of  the  book  supports  it  in  full,  as 
indeed  it  does  almost  every  opinion  which 
Mr.  Olmsted  advances  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject. We  know  of  no  book  in  which  signifi- 
cant but  complex  social  facts  are  so  fairly, 
minutely,  and  intelligently  photographed — 
in  which  there  is  so  great  intrinsic  evidence 
of  impartiality — in  which  all  the  evidence 
given  is  at  once  so  minute  and  so  essential, 
and  the  inferences  deduced  so  practical, 
broad,  and  impressive. 


Sitting  by  the  sea-shore  a  few  days  since,  we 
could  not  help  noticing  the  vast  reservoir  of  me- 
chanical power  existing  in  the  ocean.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  noisy  dash  of  the  waves  as  they 
break  upon  the  beach,  but  to  the  infinitely 
mightier,  although  silent  and  progressive,  energy 
exerted  in  the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 
Compared  with  the  stupendous  power  capable 
of  being  utilized  for  man's  benefit,  and  present 
in  the  rise  or  fall  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
tons  of  water  through  a  space  of  ten  or  twenty 
feet  four  times  a  day,  all  the  steam,  water,  or 
wind  power  in  the  world,  together  with  the 
united  muscular  force  of  every  living  being,  hu- 
man and  animal,  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 
We  will  try  to  form  some  idea  of  this  poAver. 
Let  us  suppose  that  by  the  action  of  the  tides 
the  diff^ereuce  of  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
at  a  certain  spot  is  twenty-one  feet  between  high 
and  low  water  :  omitting  for  the  present  all  con- 
sideration of  the  power  of  the  subjacent  liquid, 
what  is  the  mechanical  value  of  a  space  of  100 
yards  square  of  this  water  ?  100  yards  square 
by  21  feet  deep  equals  70,000  cubic  yards  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  lifted  to  a  height  of  21  feet,  or  to 
1,470,000  cubic  yards  lifted  to  a  height  of  one 
foot.  Now,  since  one  cubic  yard  of  water  weighs 
about  1,683  pounds,  1,470,000  cubic  yards  weigh 
2,474,010,000  pounds,  which  is  lifted  in  six 
hours.  This  is  equivalent  to  lifting  a  weight  of 
412,335,000  foot  pounds  in  one  hour ;  and  since 
one  horse-power  is  considered  equivalent  to  rais- 
ing 1,800,000  foot  pounds  per  hour,  we  have 
locked  up  in  every  100  yards  square  of  sea  sur- 
face, a  power  equal  to  a  230  horse-power  steam- 
engine,  aciing,  be  it  rcmembei'ed,  day  and  night 
to  the  end  of  time,  requiring  no  supervision,  and 
costing  nothing  after  the  first  outlay  but  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery. 

By  moans  of  appropriate  machinery  connected 
with  this  tidal  movement,  any  kind  of  work 
could  be  readily  performed.  Water  could  be 
hoisted  or  air  compressed  to  any  desired  extent, 
so  as  to  accumulate  power  for  future  use,  or  for 
transport  to  distant  stations.  Light  of  surpass- 
ing splendor  could  be  generated  by  means  of 
magneto-electric  machines;  and  with  a  very  lit- 


tle exercise  of  ingenuity,  every  lighthouse  on  the 
coast  could  be  illuminated  with  sunlike  bril- 
liancy, and  with  absolutely  no  expenditure  of 
fuel ;  the  very  same  mechanical  power  of  the 
ocean,  which  in  its  brute  force  would  dash  the 
helpless  vessel  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  being 
bound  and  coerced  like  the  genii  in  Eastern  tales, 
and  transformed  by  man's  intellect  into  a  lumi- 
nous beacon  to  warn  the  mariner  against  the  ap- 
proach of  danger. — London  Weekly  Review. 


The  Fall  op  the  Apple.  —  The  Man- 
chester folks  are  buying  up  all  the  apples,  so 
that  we  are  threatened  with  a  cider  famine.  It 
seems — 

"  That  the  Manchester  calico-dyers  and  print- 
ers have  discovered  that  apple  juices  supply  a 
desideratum  long  wanted  in  making  fast  colors 
for  their  printed  cottons." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  the  apple  has  been  the  fruit  of  mis- 
chief or  discord,  or  that  a  question  of  momen- 
tous gravity  has  turned  upon  its  fall.  How- 
ever, we  are  very  sorry,  for  apple  juices  are 
good  for  something  more  than  what  is  drily 
stated  in  the  above  paragraph ;  for  do  they  not 
in  warm  weather  supply,  also,  a  "  de-cider- 
atum"  in  quenching  a  pedestrian's  thirst  1  Since 
they  are  to  be  used  for  the  future  only  for  print- 
ing, we  suppose  we  shall  find  their  taste  and 
quality  principally  displayed  in  Gros-de-Nap- 
ples  ! — Punch. 


Mr.  Murray  has  in  the  press,  among  other 
novelties  for  the  coming  season,  "  The  Story  of 
Lord  Bacon's  Life,"  in  which  all  the  known 
materials  for  an  estimate  of  the  Great  Philoso- 
pher will  be  brought  together,  and  an  answer 
will  be  made — by  way  of  narrative — to  the  mis- 
representations of  the  critics  of  his  career. 
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From  The  Atheiiseum.      I 
"Egyptian  Hieroglyphics ;  being  an  Attempt 
to  explain  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Mean- 
ing.    With  a    Vocabulary.     By   Samuel 
Sharpe.     Moxon  &  Co. 

This  work,  by  the  accomplished  historian 
of  Egypt,  gives  a  further  proof  of  the  depth 
of  his  researches,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
materials  within  his  grasp.  Uninviting  as 
sheets  of  hieroglyphics  are  found  to  be  by 
the  general  mass  of  readers,  this  little  vol- 
ume will  do  much,  by  its  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, to  remove  all  objections,  and  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  where  none  existed  before. 
Mr.  Sharpe's  Vocabulary  consists  of  upwards 
of  two  thousand  groups  of  hieroglyphic  signs, 
etc.,  forming  phrases,  and  arranged,  not  ac- 
cording to  any  alphabetical  system  or  classi- 
fication of  the  objects  represented,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  resemblance  of  their  mean- 
ings, so  as  to  form  a  regular  succession  of 
ideas.  The  book  is,  therefore,  hardly  avail- 
able as  a  dictionary,  but  it  becomes  espe- 
cially valuable  as  showing  the  consistency 
with  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  employed 
certain  figures  for  particular  ideas,  and  re- 
tained them  through  their  various  modifica- 
tions. The  names  of  the  gods  are  placed 
first,  then  the  temples,  priests,  service,  etc.; 
then  kings,  kingdoms,  countries,  time,  as- 
tronomy, calendar,  and  so  on.  In  each  in- 
stance a  special  authority  is  cited,  so  as  to 
refer  the  reader  at  once  either  to  the  Ro- 
setta  Stone,  Tablet  of  Abydos,  or  to  some 
particular  and  published  inscription,  by 
which  he  may  satisfy  himself  or  pursue  the 
subject  still  further.  Nothing  can  be  fairer. 
The  introduction,  which  occupies  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  book,  contains  a  full 
but  concise  history  of  our  acquaintance  with 
hieroglyphics,  of  the  value  of  the  yarious 
statements  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and,  finally,  gives  us  a 
lucid  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
Egyptian  system  of  writing. 

Even  in  the  outset  Mr.  Sharpe's  observa- 
tions on  the  alphabet,  although  very  simple, 
have  a  peculiar  interest.  We  learn  that,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  reader  of  Egyptian  let- 
ters, in  following  the  order  of  the  words, 
meets  the  faces  of  the  animals  and  the  points 
and  openings  of  the  other  letters.  In  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  even  in  our 
own  printed  alphabet,  the  reader  follows  the 
backs  of  the  letters.    In  the  earlier  stages 


of  hieroglyphic  writing  there  seems  to  have 
been  greater  simplicity  ;  and  Mr.  Sharpe  ob- 
serves, that  the  great  kings  who  ruled  in 
Thebes  when  Egypt  was  in  its  purest  state 
used  only  three  or  four  characters  within  the 
first  oval,  and,  perhaps,  six  within  the  sec- 
ond ;  whilst  for  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  age  of 
decadence,  as  many  as  thirty  characters  were 
crowded  within  the  oval  ring :— • 

"  Although  several  inscriptions  are  pub- 
lished which  were  certainly  sculptured  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  yet  all  of  them  contain 
many  words  spelt  with  letters  ;  none  of  them 
are  sufiiciently  ancient  to  show  the  original 
introduction  of  letters  among  the  symbols. 
But,  as  none  of  them  contain  any  peculiari- 
ties which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  among  the  first  specimens  of  carved 
hieroglyphics,  it  seems  probable  that  future 
research  may  throw  light  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject,  by  making  us  acquainted  with 
inscriptions  of  a  more  primitive  form.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  find  inscriptions 
in  which  we  may  perceive  the  absence  of  let- 
ters felt  as  a  want,  and  the  mode  in  which 
that  want  was  first  supplied.  In  the  later 
inscriptions,  however,  the  number  of  words 
written  by  means  of  letters  certainly  in- 
creased, as  also  the  number  of  letters  used 
to  form  a  word ;  and,  indeed,  the  number  ol 
letters,  and  the  complexity  of  the  words,  may 
at  all  times  be  admitted  as  strong  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  modernness  of  an  inscrip- 
tion." 

In  proceeding  to  the  evidence  borne  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  upon  the  significa- 
tion of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  Mr.  Sharpe 
^ives  us  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  Tzetzes  the  grammarian,  in  his  *  Exege- 
sis on  Homer's  Iliad,'  has  saved  for  us  a 
fragment  from  the  lost  work  of  Chgeremon 
on  hieroglyphics.  It  is  too  valuable  to  be 
omitted.  Some  of  his  explanations  confirm 
those  given  in  the  Vocabulary.  .  .  .  The 
words  of  Tzetzes  are  as  follows :  .  .  .  *  For 
joy  they  paint  a  woman  playing  on  a  drum, 
and  for  misfortune,  an  eye  weeping  ;  for  not 
having,  two  empty  hands  outstretched ;  for 
rising,  a  snake  coming  out  of  a  hole ;  for 
setting,  the  same  going  in  ;  for  return  to  lifCf 
a  frog ;  for  the  soul,  a  hawk  ;  the  same  for 
the  sun,  and  for  Ood;  for  a  child-bearing 
woman  and  mother,  and  time,  and  heaven,  a 
vulture ;  for  a  king,  a  bee ;  for  birth,  and 
self-bom,  and  m^e,  a  beetle ;  for  the  earth, 
a  bull.  The  foreparts  of  a  lion  signify  ac- 
cording to  them  all  government  and  guard  ; 
a  lion's  tail,  necessity ;  a  stag,  the^  year,  and 
a  palm-branch  the  same  j  a  boy  signifies  i»- 
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crease ;  an  old  man,  decay ;  a  bow,  sharp 
force ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  other  such.' " 

The  work  entitled  "  The  Hieroglyphics  of 
Horapollo  Nilous,"  professedly  translated 
from  the  Coptic  into  Greek,  by  one  Philip, 


from  the  Coptic  into  Ureek,  by  one  I'nilip, 
commented  upon  at  considerable 


is   next 
length : — 


"  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
groups  which  Horapollo  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain, it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  forty 
in  which  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
meaning ;  and  in  most  of  these  he  is  re- 
markably mistaken  in  the  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  the  meaning.  He  is  not  aware 
that  the  characters  represent  sounds,  but 
supposes  them  all  to  be  figurative  or  alle- 
gorical. We  are  told  by  Suidas  that  Hora- 
pollo was  a  grammarian  of  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius,  who,  after  teaching  for  some  time 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  removed  to 
Constantinople  ;  but  we  may  fairly  doubt 
whether  our  author  is  the  person  he  is  speak- 
ing of." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  however,  by  his  quotations 
from  the  author,  and  by  the  illustrations 
which  he  himself  adduces  from  the  well- 
known  and  genuine  monuments  of  Egypt, 
shows  that  Horapollo  was  not  altogether 
misinformed ;  and  we  feel  a  regret  that,  in 
a  review  like  the  present,  it  would  not  be 
consistent  to  follow  him  more  minutely. 
The  following  examples  of  his  quotations 
and  notes  may  suffice  : — 

"  Chap  56.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a 
king  that  governs  absolutely,  and  shows  no 
mercy  to  faults,  they  draw  an  eagle.  Note. 
The  eagle  and  globe  is  the  usual  title  of  a 
king.  The  eagle  is  an  A,  the  globe  is  Ra, 
making  the  word  king;  and,  with  article 
prefixed,  the  well-known  word  Pharaoh. — 
Chap.  57.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a 
great  cyclical  renovation,  they  draw  the  bird 
phoenix." 

Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  note  upon  this  refers  to 
a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Antonius  with  the 
word  AIQN,  an  age  or  period,  written  over 
an  ibis.  This  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 
great  year,  on  which  occasion  the  ibis  or 
phoenix  was  said  to  return  to  earth.  In 
hieroglyphics,  a  palm-branch  is  the  word 
"  year  j  "  and  from  this  the  Greeks  seem  to 


have  derived  the  name  phoenix,  foivi^  a  palm- 
tree,  for  their  fabled  bird. 

Nor  should  the  following  be  omitted : — 

"  Chap.  32.  When  they  would  represent 
*  delight,'  they  write  the  number  sixteen. 
Note.  We  have  a  coin  of  Hadrian,  with  the 
figures  Sixteen  over  a  reclining  figure  of  a 
river  god,  to  denote  that  sixteen  cubits  w'as 
the  height  of  rise  in  the  Nile  at  all  times 
wished  for.  We  have  other  coins  on  which 
the  river  god  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  little 
naked  children  or  Cupids  ;  and  it  would  al- 
most seem  that  the  Alexandrian  artist  had, 
in  this  case,  had  in  his  mind  the  similarity 
in  sound,  in  the  Latin  language,,  between 
Cupids  and  cubits." 

There  is,  also,  a  very  interesting  table  of 
hieroglyphic  letters,  showing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, those  which  had  been  borrowed  by 
the  Hebrews,  and,  secondly,  those  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Egyptian  letter  T,  rep- 
resented by  a  hand,  called  Teth,  is  clearly 
imitated  in  the  Hebrew  t3,  where  the  thumb 
and  bent  fingers  are  still  traceable.  The  He- 
brew Aleph,  j^,  and  the  Greek  A  are  also  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptian  eagle.  The  Greek 
Delta,  A,  is  only  a  simplification  of  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  the  human  shoulder 
with  two  arms  raised  to  a  point ;  and 
the  Hebrew  k,  5,  is  derived  from  the  hu- 
man arms  raised  vertically  in  the  Egyp- 
tian, but  modified,  by  being  turned  on 
end,  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Egyptian  head- 
dress becomes  the  letter  N  both  with  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  the  letter  S,  in 
like  manner,  grows  in  both  languages  from 
a  peculiar  form  adopted  in  the  hieroglyphics. 
It  is  entertaining  enough  to  follow  out  these 
various  changes  and  adoptions,  but  without 
the  types  and  hieroglyphics  themselves  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  given.  On  glancing 
down  the  columns  of  these  symbolic  figures, 
given  in  the  plates,  and  finding  how  thor- 
oughly particular  forms  and  objects  are  thus 
classified  and  kept  together,  we  feel  that  the 
author  has  really  adopted  the  best  possible 
system  both  for  reference  and  for  general 
reading  ;  and  we  must,  in  conclusion,  express 
our  admiration  at  the  very  clear  and  charac- 
teristic manner  in  which  the  illustrations 
have  been  drawn. 
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These  Lectures  on  tie  English  Language, 
deUvered  at  New  York  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh, 
before  what  he  calls  a  *' post-graduate,"  au- 
dience,  af  the  Columbia  College  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1858-9,  will  be  welcome 
in  their  collected  form  to  many  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  past  and  present  of  their  na- 
tive tongue.     They  do  not  pretend  to  give 
either  a  complete  history  of  all  the  changes 
and  chances  which,  from  the  days  of  Hengist 
and  Hoi'fea  to  the  present  time,  have  befallen 
the  language  of  the  British  Isles ;  nor  do 
they  enter  on  a  full  and  systematic  analysis 
of  the  grammatical  and  etymologcial  struc- 
ture of  this  remarkable  branch  of  the  Gothic 
stem  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  tongues. 
Though  fully  acknowledging  the  important 
results  obtained  by  a  comparative  study  of 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  looking  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to 
a   time  "  when  Sanskrit  will  probably  in  a 
great  measure  supersede  the  Latin  as  the 
common  standard  of  grammatical  compari- 
son," Mr.  Marsh  still  looks  upon  the  study 
of  Sanskrit  as  a  kind  of  esoteric  doctrine,  ac- 
cessible, as  he  says,  to  the  fewest  only— as  a 
study  for  the  future  rather  than  for  the  pres- 
ent.    He  has  thus  deprived  himself  of  the 
valuable  assistance  which  even  a  slender  ac- 
quaintance with  Sanskrit  and  a  study  of  the 
works  of  Bopp  and  Grimm,  which  surely  are 
accessible  not  to  the  fewest  only,  would  have 
rendered  him  in  tracing  the  ramifications  of 
English  words,  and  particularly  of  English 
grammar,  to  their  true  starting-point.     The 
history  of  the  English  language  does  not  be- 
o-in  on  British  soil ;  and  even  after  the  Saxon 
dialect  of  the  early  invaders  of  Britain  has 
been  traced  back  to  that  cluster  of  dialects 
which    together    form  the   Teutonic  class, 
many  problems  belonging  to  a  still  earlier 
period  must  remain  unsolved,  unless  we  are 
able  to  confront  the  earliest  Teutonic  forma- 
tion—the Gothic   of  Ulfilas— with  the  yet 
earlier  formations  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Paleozoic  period  of  Aryan  speech.    A  schol- 
ar of  Mr.  Marsh's  industry  ought  not  to  have 
been  frightened  by  the  apparent  difficulties 
of  Sanskrit ;  and  he  must  have  felt  himself 
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that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  ip 
grappling  with  many  of  the  problems  of  phi- 
lology, a  knowledge,  however  elementary,  of 
the  language  of  the  Brahmins  is  as  indispen- 
sable as  mathematics  are  in  astronomy. 

It  is  partially  true,  as  Mr.  Marsh  remarks, 
that  "  if  the  inquirer's  objects  are  limited  to 
the  actual  use  of  his  own  tongue,  the  study 
of  English  authors  is  a  better  and  safer  guide 
than  any  wider  researches  in  foreign  philol- 
ogies."   What  Mr.  Marsh  means  is,  that  we 
must  begin  with  special  studies,  and  make 
ourselves  completely  masters  of  one  language 
before  we  enter  on  a  comparison  of  that  one 
with  other  cognate   dialects  constituting  a 
natural   group  or  family  of  speech.     It  is 
true,  also,  that  there  are  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  language  in  which  that  lan- 
guage has  acquired  such  complete  indepen- 
dence and  individuality  that  we  may  study 
certain  chapters  or  events  in  all  their  com- 
pleteness without  being  obliged  to  cast  about 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  remote  antecedents  of  every  witness  we 
may  have  to  cross-examine.    Confining  him- 
self to  that  more  limited  sphere,  Mr.  Marsh 
has  shown  considerable  skill  in  bringing  to- 
gether from  his  large  acquaintance  with  au- 
thors little  known  and  little  read  those  chance 
words  and  expressions  which  are  so  essential 
in  dogging  the  steps  of  language  in  its  grad- 
ual progress  from  the  material  to  the  ab- 
stract, the  matter-of-fact  to  the  figurative, 
the  natural  to  the  artificial,  the  accidental  to 
the  customary  and  constant.     It  is  here  that 
our  author  seems  to  us  most  successful.     He 
has  evidently  read  the  forgotten  worthies  of 
English  literature  with  a  loving  and  observ- 
ing eye,  and  has  noted  down  many  a  pas- 
sage which  had  escaped  our  lexicographers. 
His  history  of  the  word  grain,  for  instance, 
in  the  sense  of  a  dye,  is  a  very  favorable 
specimen  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  care- 
fully collecting  the  scattered  expressions  of 
poets   and  philosophers.     Milton  describes 
melancholy  as  clad 

"  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  in  majestic  train." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  grain  in  this  pas- 
sage ?  Does  it  simply  mean  dye  or  hue  ? 
Most  interpreters  take  it  in  the  general  sense 
of  color,  but  Mr.  Marsh  supposes — and,  as 
we  think,  rightly — that  grain  was  intended 
by  Milton  for  a  special  color. 

Now,  grain  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
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Latin  granum,  or  the  French  grain,  which 
signifies  a  seed  or  corn.  There  is,  however, 
a  species  of  oak,  or  ilex,  common  on  all  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  especially  in 
Spain,  which  is  frequented  by  an  insect  the 
dried  body  of  which  furnishes  a  variety  of 
red  dyes.  This  insect  was  called  coccus, 
and  the  prepared  coccum  was,  on  account  of 
its  seedlike  form,  spoken  of  simply  as  gra- 
num,  or  grain.  According  to  Pliny,  Spain 
paid  half  of  its  tribute  in  this  granum,  or 
coccum,  and  hence  the  still  living  name  of 
Granada.  Although  ancient  writers  distin- 
guish carefully  between  the  coccum,  the 
cheaper  dye,  and  the  more  costly  shell-fish, 
purple,  the  color  of  the  coccus,  must  have 
approached  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Tyrian 
murex.  Purpureus  in  Latin  comprised  more 
shades  of  color  than  our  modern  purple, 
which  is  generally  confined  to  the  violet  hue. 
Milton  clearly  used  grain  in  the  sense  of 
purple  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce;  Iris  had  dipped  the  woof." 

As  Sarra  is  a  name  of  Tyre,  grain  of  Sarra 
can  only  be  intended  for  Tyrian  purple, 
though  in  its  original  and  etymological 
sense  granum,  corn  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  dye  of  the  Tyrian  shell-fish. 

In  a  third  passage,  grain  is  still  more 
clearly  used  by  Milton,  not  in  the  sense  of 
color  in  general,  but  of  the  special  color  of 
purple : — 

**  Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  his 

breast, 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 
And  colors  dipp'd  in  heaven ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail, 
Sky-tinctured  grain.'* 

"  Sky-tinctured  grain  "  could  never  mean  on 
Milton's  lips  "  sky-tinctured  color."  It  is 
the  purple  of  the  sky,  and  the  same  purple 
color  was  intended  by  the  poet  in  the  dark- 
est grain  in  which  he  robes  his  melancholy. 
There  is  another  offshoot  of  this  word. 
Grain,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  for  dyeing 
in  red  or  purple.  It  was  a  fast  color,  and 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  usual  after  dyeing 
wool  in  grain,  to  dye  it  afterwards  in  the 
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more  costly  but  perishable  Tyrian  purple : 
hence  the  expression,  "purple  in  grain,"  as 
used  by  Shakspeare,  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  i.  2.  After  this,  no  further  com- 
mentary is  needed  for  another  expression  of 
the  same  poet  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 
Here,  to  the  observation  of  Antipholus — 

"  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend," 

Dromio  replies — 

"  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain,  Noah's  flood  could  not  do 
it/' 

Here  "  'tis  in  grain,"  simply  means,  that  it 
is  in  the  original  dye,  and  therefore  fast  or 
unchangeable.    Thus,  what  is  ingrained  in 
our  mind  is,  as  it  were,  incorporated  like  a 
color  with  the  natural  substance,  though  we 
little  think  of  the  cheap  Spanish  dye  which 
formed  the  fundamental  color,   afterwards 
tempered  by  the  more  precious   purple   of 
Tyre,  when  we  now  speak  of  ingrained  prej- 
udices.    The  same  insect  which  the  Romans 
received  from   Spain  was    known    to    the 
Indians   at  the  time  of  Ctesias.     {Ctesias, 
c,  2L  ed.  Bahr.)     They  likewise  used  it  for 
dyeing,  and  called  it  Krimi,  the  worm.   The 
Persians  called  it  Kirm,  a  word  borrowed  by 
the  Jews,  who  called  it  Karmil,  the  English 
carmine.    The  Arabs  changed  it  to  Kirmiz, 
which  as  Kermes  became  the  title  by  which 
the  dye  produced  by  the  coccus  insect  was, 
and  is   still,  known  in  commerce.     From 
this,  again  the  English  crimson.     The  Ro- 
mans, though  adopting  the    Greek   name 
coccus,  berry,  which  still  lives  in  the  Italian 
co€cinilia,  the  French  coclienille,  were  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  real  nature  of  theKirmis 
to   apply  to  it  a  native  title,  vermiculum, 
{Hieronymi  Epist.  Ixiv.  19),  the  little  worm, 
the  Italian  vermiglio,  the  English  vermilion. 
These  names,  crimson  as  well  as  vermilion, 
though  signifying  originally  an  animal  dye 
alone,  came  to  be  used  as  names  of  colors, 
so  that  people  now  speak  of  the  Kermes- 
mineral— a  contradiction  in  terms,  if  taken 
in  its  etymological  sense  of  worm-mineral, 
but  readily  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  crim- 
son mineral  dye.    In  the  same  way,  too,  has 
vermilion  lost  its  etymological  purport  of 
worm-color,  and  is  restricted  in  technical 
language  to  the  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

"  Our  natural  tung,"  as  Richard  Mulcas- 
ter  said,  "  cummeth  on  us  by  hudle  ;"  and 
it  is  always  interesting  to  see  it  unhudled  by 
an  ingenious  and  careful  scholar  like  Mr. 
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Marsh.     But  the   very  instance   which  we 
have  here  selected  from  his  Lectures  shows 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  separate  the 
study  of  English  from  that  of  its  cognate 
languages.     Goethe's  remark,  that  "  he  who 
is  acquainted  with  no  foreign  tongue  knows 
nothing  of  his  own,"  is  true  from  whatever 
side  we  look  at  it.     Mr.  Marsh  has  com- 
pletely misunderstood  the  bearing  of  this 
remark.     He  takes  it  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  Goethe  could  not  have  meant  it,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  that  in  the  several  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  the  refutation  of  this 
apophthegm,  it  should  never  have   struck 
him  that  the  German  words  could  by  no 
possibility  have  conveyed  the  meaning  which 
lie  labors  to  demolish.     There  was  no  neces- 
sity for    reminding    Goethe    that    Homer 
knew  Greek,  though  he  did  not  know  any 
other  language,  or  that  David  was  a  great 
poet,  though  he  probably  never  learnt  his 
grammar.      "  The    indiscriminate    admira- 
tion," he  writes,    "  with   which  this   great 
writer  is   regarded  by  his  followers,  leads 
them  to  consider  his  most  trivial,  and  un- 
guarded utterances  as  oracles,"    Now  Goe- 
the's remark  may  be  called  trivial,  but  it 
certainly  was   not  unguarded.    It  only  ex- 
presses in  a  telling  way  the  old  truth  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  founded  on  comparison 
•—that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  individual  by 
means  of  the  general.     His  remark  acquires, 
however,  still  greater  truth  as  applied  to  a 
subject   like   language,  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  that  our  very  familiarity  is  apt  ^o 
breed,  if  not  contempt,   at  least  heedless- 
ness ;  and  Mr.  Marsh  ought  at  least  to  have 
remembered  that  the  first  scientific  treat- 
ment of  language,  even  in  its  simplest  form, 
owed  its  impulse  to   the   study  of  foreign 
languages.     Surely,  no  one  would  quarrel 
with  a  comparative  anatomist  who  should 
venture  to  assert  that  he   who   is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  other  animals 
knows  nothing  of  the  anatomy  of  his  own 
body,  or  with  a  botanist  who  should  main- 
tain that  an  acquaintance  with  more  than 
one  plant  was  necessary  for  a  knowledge  of 
botany.     If  the  remark  is  more  strikingly 
true  with  regard  to  language  than  to  any 
other  subject,  it  is  all  the  more  inexcusable 
for  a  student  of  language  not  to  have  per- 
ceived the  drift  of  the  poet's  dictum. 


SECOND  NOTICE. 

Mr.  Marsh's  Lectures  treat  of  so  many 
subjects  full  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scholar 
but  to  the  general  reader,  that  it  seems  but 
fair  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  public  to 
devote  a  second  notice  to  his  valuable  work 
on  the  English  language.  Though  it  is  not 
a  work  which  has  added  materially  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  brought  together  by  the 
laborious  researches  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental scholars,  its  author  has  made  excel- 
lent use  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
and  his  lectures  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
unpretending  style,  his  arguments  distin- 
guished by  fairness  and  good  sense.  "We 
hardly  know  of  any  work  that  we  could  more 
honestly  recommend  to  those  who,  without 
wishing  to  dive  very  deep  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic,  and  Gothic,  would  be  glad  to  learn 
all  that  is  known  about  the  origin,  the  his- 
tory, and  character  of  their  own  tongue  ; 
and  though  some  of  the  lectures  are  a  little 
rhetorical,  and  now  and  then  some  pages 
filled  with  irrelevant  matter,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  full  of  pleasant  reading  and  useful 
learning. 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on 
what  we  might  call  the  statistics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  Mr.  Marsh's  sixth  lecture, 
"  On  the  Sources,  Composition,  and  Etymo- 
logical proportions  of  English."  Observa- 
tions of  this  kind  are  mostly  scattered  about 
in  treatises  on  special  authors,  and  the  mere 
collecting  them  is  therefore  highly  valuable. 
It  is  curious  how  far  devotion  to  some  special 
work  will  carry  a  student,  and  in  particular 
an  editor.  The  labors  of  the  Rabbis  are  gen- 
erally quoted  as  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  kind  of  useless  scholarship,  but  they  stand 
by  no  means  alone.  K  they  counted  the  num- 
ber of  words,  of  syllables,  and  even  of  letters 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same 
thing  was  done  by  the  Brahmins  in  India, 
for  their  sacred  books.  As  early  as  the  third 
century  B.C.,  they  composed  a  complete  in- 
dex of  the  Rig  Veda,  counting  every  word 
and  every  syllable ;  and  at  a  later  time, 
they  drew  up  lists  of  all  the  words  consisting 
of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  or 
more  syllables,  of  aU  words  ending  in  m,  n, 
t,  and  the  like.  We  may  pity  the  man  who 
thus  spends  his  life  as  a  calculating  machine ; 
but  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
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tills  drudgery  are  not  so  entirely  useless  as 
we  are  apt  to  think.  Although  neither  the 
Rabbis  nor  the  Brahmins  thought  of  anything 
beyond  the  mere  pleasure  which  they  derived 
from  accumulating  useless  facts,  these  facts, 
like  many  other  facts  and  statistics,  may,  in 
the  hands  of  the  student  of  language,  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  new  and  really  important 
laws.  Thus,  in  order  to  discover  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  various  elements  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  English 
tongue,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  imitate 
the  Rabbis,  and  to  count  every  word  that 
occurs  in  the  English  dictionary.  All  other 
attempts  at  fixing  the  relation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  the  Roman  words  in  the  English 
language  could  not  but  prove  failures. 
Hickes,  no  inconsiderable  scholar  in  his 
time,  argued  that  because  there  are  but  three 
words  of  Latin  origin  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  language  are  of 
Saxon  origin.  Sharon  Turner,  who  extended 
his  observations  over  a  larger  field,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  four-fifths  were  of  native 
growth.  Another  writer  supposing  the  whole 
number  of  English  words  to  amount  to  38,- 
000,  assigns  23,000  to  a  Saxon  and  15,000  to 
a  classical  source.  In  fact,  it  was  never 
doubted  that  in  English  the  Saxon  element 
could  claim  a  numerical  majority  until  M. 
Thommerel  took  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
English  language,  by  counting  every  word 
in  the  Dictionaries  of  Robertson  and  Web- 
ster. The  sum  total  of  English  words  con- 
tained in  these  works  was  found  to  be  43,566, 
out  of  which  29,853  were  traced  back  to 
classical,  13,330  to  Teutonic,  and  the  rest  to 
miscellaneous  sources.  After  the  confident 
assertions  of  Hickes  and  Sharon  Turner,  that 
nine-tenths  or  four-fifths  of  the  English  lan- 
guage were  of  native  Saxon  growth,  it  was 
certainly  startling  to  find  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  English  Dictionary  have  to 
be  assigned  to  a  foreign  source,  leaving  not 
quite  one-third  for  the  national  Saxon  ele- 
ment. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  either  not  acquainted  with 
these  statistical  tables  published  by  M. 
Thommerel,  or  he  may  have  considered  them 
antiquated  on  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  words  in  the  more  recent  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language.  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson  is  said  to  contain  58,000  words,  and 
the  later  editions  of  Webster  70,000,  count- 
ing, however,  the  participles  of  the  present 


and  perfect  as  independent  vocables.  Elli- 
gel  estimated  the  number  of  words  in  his 
own  dictionary  at  94,464,  of  which  65,085 
are  simple,  29,379  compound.  This  was  in 
1843  ;  and  he  then  expressed  a  hope  that  in 
his  next  edition  the  number  of  words  would 
far  exceed  100,000.  This  is  the  number 
fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Marsh  (p.  181)  as  the 
minimum  of  the  copia  vocdbulorum  in  Eng- 
lish J  but  he  adds  that  no  dictionary  contains 
more  than  two-thirds,  or  at  most  three- 
fourths,  of  the  words  which  make  up  the 
English  language  (p.  121).  This  may  be  or 
not.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether, 
if  we  take  M.  Thommerel's  inventory  as  cor- 
rect for  the  time  when  it  was  made,  the  new 
additions  in  our  more  recent  dictionaries  are 
likely  to  disturb  the  result  of  his  calculations. 
Now,  Mr.  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that  the  words 
which  are  most  neglected  by  lexicographers 
are  those  which  belong  to  the  arts  and  to  the 
humbler  fields  of  life,  and  are  chiefly  Saxon. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  our  dictionaries  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  largest  proportion  by  far 
consists  of  scientific  and  technical  terms  j 
and  nearly  all  of  these  are  of  classical  origin. 
There  are  very  few  genuine  Saxon  words  that 
were  overlooked  by  Johnson,  and  even  the 
dialect  of  the  lower  classes  supplies  new 
meanings  rather  than  new  words.  The  very- 
instance  which  Mr.  Marsh  mentions  of  the 
neglect  of  common  mechanical  terms,  "  a  ten- 
penny  nail,"  only  adds  a  new  meaning  to  the 
usual  meanings  of  penny ;  it  does  not  add  a 
new  word.  "  Tenpenny  nails,"  he  informs 
us,  are  so-called  because  a  thousand  of  them 
weigh  ten  pounds,  so  that  penny  in  this 
phrase  would  seem  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  pound.  But  this  new  sense  would  not 
cause  a  new  entry  in  our  dictionaries ;  where- 
as, we  can  hardly  open  a  page  of  what  pre- 
tends to  be  a  complete  dictionary  without 
being  met  by  the  most  uncouth  and  un-Eng- 
lish terms,  lately  coined  by  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  everything  but  Greek  and 
Latin.  We  should  think,  therefore,  that  if 
the  inventory  made  by  Thommerel  were  to  be 
taken  again  with  reference  to  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Fliigel,  the  balance  would  be  even 
more  in  favor  of  the  classical  element,  whilst 
the  Saxon  clement  would  dwindle  down  to 
considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
language.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  statements  like  those  of  Dean  Trench  ? 
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*'  Suppose,"  he  writes,  "  the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts  ;  of 
these,  to  make  a  rough  distribution,  sixty 
would  be  Saxon,  thirty  would  be  Latin — in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  Latin  which  has  come 
to  us  through  the  French — five  would  be 
Greek  ;  we  should  thus  have  assigned  ninety- 
five  parts,  leaving  the  other  five,  perhaps  too 
large  a  residue,  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
other  languages  from  which  we  have  adopted 
isolated  words."  We  can  only  suppose  that 
the  Dean  formed  his  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tions in  English  of  Saxon  and  non-Saxon 
elements  on  the  same  basis  as  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, and  transferred  the  results  thus  obtained 
to  the  vocabulary.  Sharon  Turner  took  a 
number  of  extracts  from  the  most  eminent 
writers,  each  of  them  consisting,  on  an  aver- 
age, of  about  one  hundred  words.  By  assign- 
ing each  word  to  one  of  two  classes,  Saxon 
and  non- Saxon,  he  found  that — 

Shakspeare  uses  85  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  15  of 

other  words. 
Milton  uses  81  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  19  of  other 

words. 
Cowley  uses  89  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  11  of 

other  words. 
English  Bible  uses  97  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  3 

of  other  words. 
Thomson  uses  85  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  15  of 

other  words. 
Addison  uses  83  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  17  of 

other  words. 
Spenser  uses  81  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  19  of 

other  words. 
Locke  uses  80  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  20  of  other 

words. 
Pope  uses  76  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  24  of  other 

words. 
Young  uses  79  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  21  of  other 

words. 
Swift  uses  89  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  11  of  other 

words. 
Kobertson  uses  68  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  32  of 

other  words. 
Hume  uses  65  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  35  of  other 

words. 
Gibbon  uses  58  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  42  of 

other  words. 
Johnson  uses  75  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon,  25  of 

other  words. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  if  Dean  Trench  had 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  English  language 
as  written  and  spoken  by  our  best  authors 
or  statesmen,  his  average  division  of  English 
into  sixty  per  cent  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  thirty 
per  cent  of  classical  words  would  have  been 
fairly  correct ;  but,  as  applied  to  the  diction- 
ary, it  is  completely  erroneous.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  us  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference.    Our  pronouns,   our  articles,  our 


prepositions,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  single  sentence  are  all  of  Saxon 
origin ;  they  occur  over  and  over  again  in 
every  line  ;  and,  even  if  we  imagined  a  sen- 
tence consisting  entirely  of  Romance  nouns 
and  verbs,  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles 
which  are  joined  to  most  substantives,  and 
the  personal  pronouns  by  which  most  verbs 
are   preceded,  would    at  once  readjust  the 
balance  in  favor  of  Saxon.    These  two  meth- 
ods, therefore,    of  estimating  the  relative 
strength  of  the  component  parts  of  English 
or  any  other  language  must  be  kept  strictly 
distinct.    For  computing   the  etymological 
proportions  of  the  entire  vocabulary,  noth- 
ing short  of  M.  Thommerel's  process  will 
be  satisfactory.    For  calculating  the  relative 
preponderence  of  indigenous    and   foreign 
words  in  the  language  of  common  life  or  of 
literature,  we  may  have  recourse  to  Sharon 
Turner's  system,  only  that  it  must  be  ex- 
tended over  a  much  larger  area.     This  is 
what  Mr.  Marsh  has  endeavored  to  do.  The 
passages  which  he  selected  from  the  same 
authors  on  which  Sharon  Turner  made  his 
calculations,  and  some  others,  extended  as 
a   rule,  to  several  thousand    words  j    and 
they  are  taken  from  difierent  works  of  the 
same  author,  in  order  to  guard,  as   much 
as  possible,  against  the  inevitable  influence 
which  certain  subjects  must  exercise  on  the 
choice  of  words.     Mr.    Marsh    shows,    for 
instance,  that  the  extract  from  Swift,  which 
contains   ninety    words,   ten   or   eleven   of 
which  are  marked  by  Turner  as  non-Saxon, 
is  a  picked  sentence  :  that  in  the  John  Bull 
— as  thoroughly  English  a  performance  as 
any  of  Swift's  works — the  foreign  words  are 
at  least  in   the   proportion   of  fifteen   per 
cent ;  in  his  History  of  the  Four  Last  Tears 
of  Queen  Anne,  twenty-eight  per  cent ;  in 
his  Political  Lying,  more  than  thirty  per 
cent,  and  in  some  passages  amounting  to 
forty.     Thus  Ruskin,  who  in  his   theoreti- 
cal discussions  allows  himself  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty  per    cent    of  Latin   deriva- 
tives has  succeeded  in  composing  the  first 
six  periods  of  the  sixth  Exorcise  in  his  Ele- 
ments  of  Drawing,  containing  one  hundred 
and  eight  words,  almost  entirely  of  Saxon 
materials — the  only  two  words  not  Saxon 
being  **  pale  "  and  "  practise." 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Marsh's 
Lectures  with  a  table  containing  the  results 
of  his    statistical    observations  as   to  the 
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proportion  of  Saxon  and  non- Saxon  ele- 
ments in  some  of  the  most  prominent  English 
and  American  writers,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. We  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  New  York  will  cause  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  literarj-  activity  of  the  author 
of  these  Lectures.  They  certainly  constitute 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  contributions  to 
English  scholarship  which  we  have  received 
for  many  years  from  the  other  side  of  the 

Atlantic  : — 

Per  cti 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  Narrative  of  Con- 
quest, pp.  354,  364,  employs  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  ...  96 

Piers  Ploughman,  Introduction,  entire  88 

"  "  Passus  Decimus-Quartus, 

entire  ....  84 

Piers  Ploughman,  Passus  Decimus-Nonus 
and  Vicesimus,  entire  .  .  89 

Piers  Ploughman,  Creed,  entire  .  94 

Ciiaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  first 
420  verses       ....  88 

Chaucer,  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  entire  .  93 

"         Squiers  Tale,  entire     .  .  91 

"        Prose  Tale  of  Meliboeus,  in  about 
3,000  words    .  .  .  .  89 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Coronation  of  Richard 
III.,  etc.,  seven  folio  pajres    .  .  84 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  I3ook  II.,  Canto 
vii.  ....  86 

New  Testament : — St  John's  Gospel,  chaps, 
i.,  iv.,  xvii.     ....  96 

New  Testament : — St.  Matthew,  chaps,  vii., 
xvii.,  xviii.     ....  93 

New  Testament : — St.  Luke,  chaps,  v.,  xii. 
xxii.   .....  92 

New  Testament : — Romans,  chaps,  ii.,  vii., 
xi.,  XV.  ....  90 

Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  II.  91 

"  Othello,  Act  V.      .  .  89 

"  Tempest,  Act  I.      .  .  88 

Milton,  V Allegro  ...  90 

"       //  Penseroso       ...  83 

"       Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI.  .  80 

Addison,  Several  numbers  of  Spectator  82 

Pope,  First  Epistle  and  Essay  on  Alan  .  80 

Swift,  Political  Lying     ...  68 

"      John  Bull,  several  chapters         .  85 

"     Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,  to  end 
of  sketch  of  Lord  Cowper    .  .  72 


Per  ct. 

Johnson,  Preface  to  Dictionary,  entire  .  76 

Junius,  Letters,  xii.  to  xxiii.     .  .  72 

Hume,  History  of  England,  general  sketch 
of  Commonwealth,  forming  conclusion  of 

chap  Ix.         .  .  .  .  73 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  vii.  70 
Webster,  Second  Speech  on  Foot's  Resolution, 

entire             ....  75 
Irving,  Stout  Gentleman             .            .  85' 
"        Westminster  Abbey        ,            ,  77 
Macaulay,  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon            .  75 
Canning,  Essay  on  Milton          .            .  75 
Cobbett,  on  Indian  €orn,  chap.  xi.        .  80 
Prescott,  Philip  II.,  Book  I.  chap  ix.  .  77 
Bancroft,  History,  Vol.  VII.,  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill       ....  78 
Bryant,  Death  of  the  Flower       .             .  92 
"        Thanatopsis       ...  84 
Mrs.  Browning,  Ci-y  of  the  Children      .  92 
"             "           Crowned  and  Buried   .  83 
"            "          Lost  Bower      .             .  77 
Robert  Browning,  Blougram's  Apology  84 
Everett,  Eulogy  on  J.  Q.  Adams,  last  twenty 

pages              ....  76 
Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Pe- 
riod II.,  chap.  1.         .             .            .  73 
Tennyson,  The  Lotus-Eaters     .            .  87 
"          In  Memoriam,  first  twenty  poems  89 
Ruskin,   Modern  Painters   Vol.    II.,    Part 
III.,  sec.    ii-,    5.    Of  the  Superhuman 
Ideal              ....  73 
Ruskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  first  six  exer- 
cises   .....  84 
Longfellow,  Miles  Stand isk,  entire        .  87 
Martineau,   Endeavors   after    the   Christian 
Life.    III.  Discourse            .            .  74 

There  are  only  four  works  in  English 
where  Mr.  Marsh  could  avail  him  self  of  com- 
plete verbal  indexes — the  Bible,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  the  Ormulum.  In  the  complete 
vocabulary  of  the  English  Bible  sixty  per 
cent  are  native  ;  in  that  of  Shakspeare  the 
proportion  is  very  nearly  the  same  j  in  the 
poetical  works  of  Milton  less  than  thirty- 
three  per  cent  are  Anglo-Saxon ;  whereas  in 
the  Ormulum,  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury there  are  but  three  per  cent  of  non- 
Saxon  kin. 


We  have  to  record  a  handsome  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government — the 
opening  up  of  the  great  archives  at  Simancas  to 
the  deputies  of  our  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
interest  of  the  papers  at  Simancas  cannot  be 
overstated.  They  are  the  documentary  history 
of  Spain,  and  of  all  the  countries  which  have 
had  political  relations  with  Spain.  From  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  time  of  Crom- 
well they  are  of  vast  importance  for  our  own 


history,  and  every  student  working  in  recen; 
years  upon  those  periods,  has  turned  wistfully 
but  unavailingly  towards  Simancas  for  the  light 
which  it,  and  it  only,  could  afford.  The  priestly 
influence  was  against  all  search.  At  length, 
the  embargo  has  been  taken  ofi^.  Mr.  Brewer, 
of  the  Rolls,  has  just  returned  from  Simancas, 
where  it  has  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Bergenroth, 
a  most  competent  English  and  Spanish  scholar, 
shall  calendar  and  abstract  the  documents  relat' 
ing  to  our  history. 
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A    WELCOME    TO    CAPTAIN    WILKES. AFTER    THE    STORM. 


OUR  UNION  AND    OUR  FEAG. 

BY  EUTH   N.  CROMWELL. 

My  flag  !  when  first  those  starry  folds 

Which  waved  o'er  Snmter's  band, 
Received  the  traitors'  murderous  fire, 

How  flashed  the  tumult  through  the  land, 
No  soul  e'er  panted  for  the  hour 

That  lifts  it  from  love's  torturing  rack, 
As  panted  then  a  nation's  heart 

To  hurl  the  insult  back. 

If  shame  then  hushed  Columbia's  breath 

And  bowed  iier  beauteiJus  form, 
*Twas  but  the  siroc's  awful  pause — 

The  lull  before  the  storm. 
Then  men  awoke,  soul  spoke  to  soul, 

And  hand  grasped  hand,  for  woe  or  weal ; 
Then  wavering  hearts  were  turned  to  iron, 

And  nerves  were  turned  to  steel. 

Old  feuds  were  not,  old  parties  died, 

From  vale  to  mountain  crag ; 
A  nation's  shout  linked  friend  and  foe. 

Our  Union,  and  our  flag  ; 
"We  gave  our  men  as  freely  then 

As  leaves  from  forest  tree, 
We  gave  our  gold,  as  rivers  give 

Their  waters  to  the  sea. 

Still  floats  on  high  Columbia's  flag. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  autumn  day, 
The  blot  still  on  her  starry  folds. 

The  stain  not  washed  away  ; 
Fort  Moultrie  stands,  and  Charleston  lives, 

And  Freedom's  sun  grows  pale, 
0  God  !  whate'er  thy  children's  doom, 

Let  not  her  foes  prevail. 

We  point  to  Ellsworth's  honored  tomb, 

To  Lyon's  fall,  to  Baker's  grave, 
What  say  Missouri's  vine-clad  hills  1 

What  answer  from  Potomac's  wave  1 
What  answer  they  ?     Men  ask  of  men, 

Who  never  yet  foreswore  the  vow, 
What  answer  they  ?  the  nation  asks. 

With  lowering  heart  and  brovr. 

Men,  whom  Columbia's  voice  hath  called. 

To  guide  this  ship  of  state. 
Remember  well  each  soul  on  board 

Owns  portion  in  her  freight ; 
More  clean  was  Nero's  reeking  brow. 

More  guiltless  Arnold's  past, 
Than  the  hand  that  falters  at  the  helm. 

Or  shrinks  before  the  blast. 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


THE    SPARK. 

As  when,  amidst  the  embers  cold, 

Some  little  spark  is  seen, 
Which,  slowly  fading,  serves  to  show 

Where  light  and  heat  have  been ; 

When  all  but  hopeless  seemed  the  task 

To  raise  the  sinking  frame. 
Some  gentle  breath  has  stirred  the  spark. 

And  fanned  it  into  flame ; 


So,  when  within  the  human  heart 

The  spark  of  sacred  fire. 
With  lustre  dimmed,  though  ling'ring  yet. 

Seems  ready  to  expire ; 

When  Hope  is  fled,  when  quenched  by  Sin, 

No  more  does  warmth  enfold 
The  heart,  where  dusky-winged  Despair 

Broods  o'er  the  ashes  cold; 

God  in  his  loving  mercy  sheds 

His  Spirit's  quick'ning  breath, 
And  upward  spring  the  seeds  of  flame — 

Life  reigns  where  once  was  Death. 
-Chambers's  Journal.  F.  D. 


A  WELCOME    TO    CAPTAIN    WILKES. 

Welcome  to  Wilkes  !  who  didn't  wait 
To  study  up  Vattel  and  Wheaton, 

But  bagged  his  game,  and  left  the  act 
For  dull  diplomacy  to  treat  on. 

Honor  for  one  who  dared  assume 

Upon  a  critical  emergence 
Responsibility — and  seize 

A  precious  pair  of  rank  insurgents. 

Rather  than  let  them  slip,  'twere  well 

That  precedent  should  bear  transgression, 

And  as  for  points  of  law — why  Wilkes 
Made  sure  of  nine — in  flat  possession. 

Who  talks  for  exploit  such  as  this 
Of  government's  assured  displeasure  ? 

A  country's  gratitude  instead 

Outspeaks  in  large,  unstinted  measure. 

Cashiered  !  that  banking  term  suggests 
A  higher  grade  that  may  o'ertake  him  ; 

Another  such  Jacksonian  deed, 

And,  faith,  a  President  'twill  make  him. 

So  welcome,  Commodore,  your  freight 
Of  haughty,  wily,  wicked  traitors 

Consigned  to  Dimmick's  plain  hotel, 
Where  Uncle  Sam  in  quiet  caters  ; — 

A  warm  Thanksgiving  greeting  waits 
For  you,  brave  fellows  of  the  navy  ; 

So  come  and  share  our  bounteous  spread. 
Our  pudding  sauce  and  turkey  gravy. 

— lYanscript. 


AFTER  THE  STORM. 

BY   MISS    HARRIET    MCEWEN  KIMBALL. 

All  night,  in  the  pauses  of  sleep  I  heard 

The  moan  of  the  Snow  wind  and  the  Sea, 
Like  the  wail  of  thy  sorrowing  children,  O  God  ! 
Who  cry  unto  thee. 

But  in  beauty  and  silence  the  morning  broke, 

O'erflowing  creation  the  glad  light  streamed  ; 
And  earth  stood  shining  and  white  as  the  souls 
Of  the  blessed  redeemed. 

O  glorious  marvel  in  darkness  wrought ! 

With  smiles  of  promise  the  blue  sky  bent. 
As  if  to  whisper  to  all  who  mourn — 
Love's  hidden  intent. 

— Boston  Review. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CRUSADES.* 

There  is  but  one  defect  in  this  little  book, 
and  that  is  its  name.  It  is  not  a  history  at 
all,  either  of  the  Crusades  or  of  their  litera- 
ture ;  but  an  essay  on  both,  crowded  with 
the  results  of  years  spent  in  research,  and 
alive  with  that  glowing,  almost  creative 
thought  which  is  the  highest  force  of  the  his- 
torian ;  but  only  an  essay  still.  Such  as  it 
is,  however,  in  presenting  this  translation  to 
the  public,  Lady  Duff  Gordon  has  added  one 
more  to  her  many  claims  on  both  English 
and  German  students.  She  could  not  have 
selected,  even  from  German  literature,  a  vol- 
ume of  deeper  interest,  or  more  direct  and 
unquestionable  value.  Von  Sybel,  a  pupil 
of  Ranke,  has  devoted  his  leisure  for  years 
to  the  patient  criticism  of  the  history  of  the 
Crusades.  Following  his  master's  system, 
he  has  submitted  the  whole  mass  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  upon  the  subject  to  a 
searching  analysis,  and  described  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  History  of  the  First  Crusade  " — a  mine  of 
critical  erudition.  That  result  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  a  conviction  that  all  existing  histo- 
ries of  the  Crusades  are  founded  upon  legend, 
but  that  the  materials  for  accurate  history 
do,  nevertheless,  survive.  The  outline  of  a 
more  truthful  narrative  has  been  sketched  by 
him  in  four  lectures,  delivered  at  Munich  in 
1855,  and  the  present  work  is  a  translation 
of  these  lectures,  and  of  their  justification, 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  literature  of  the 
Crusades.  Regarded  as  a  history,  the  work, 
of  course,  wants  body  ;  but  as  an  historic  out- 
line, a  survey  of  the  road  yet  to  be  levelled, 
it  is  admirable  alike  for  insight  and  compre- 
hensiveness and  excites  in  the  reader  a 
strong  hope  that  Von  Sybel,  who  is  still,  af- 
ter many  vicissitudes,  in  possession  of  lit- 
erary leisure,  will  yet  complete  the  task  he 
has  so  ably  defined. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  strange  that  the  world 
should  for  years  have  been  content  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  Crusades.  Men 
love  the  dramatic,  and  such  productions  are 
dramatic  by  their  very  nature ;  but  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  historians  in  an  inquis- 
itive age  should  have  been  content  with  such 
second-hand  information.     The  two  narra- 

*  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Crusades. 
From  the  German  of  Von  Sybeh  By  Lady  Duff 
Gordon.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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tives  most  in  favor  with  the  British  public, 
for  example-^Mr.  Mills'  and  M.  Capefigue's 
— are  founded  almost  exclusively  on  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  a  skilful  and,  in  some  points, 
well-informed  writer,  who  deformed  his  work 
by  deliberate  inventions  of  letters  and  speech- 
es, and  based  it  undoubtedly  upon  that  of 
Albert  of  Aix.  This  latter,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  popular  histories 
of  the  Crusades  hitherto  current  in  Europe, 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  compiler  of  le- 
gends, and  retailer  of  all  the  personal  narra- 
tives which  he  could  collect  from  the  crowds 
of  returning  pilgrims,  who,  with  heated  im- 
aginations, partial  knowledge,  and  excited 
vanity,  passed  through  Aix  on  their  road  to 
the  West.  He  writes  easily,  and  arranges 
his  stories  dramatically,  and  he  has  the  power 
of  creating  personal  interest,  so  frequent  with 
men  who  are  novelists  by  instinct.  But  his 
narrative  has  neither  substance  nor  sequence, 
its  personages  are  constantly  placed  in  im- 
possible positions,  their  characters,  offices, 
and  deeds  vary  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
while  their  greater  achievements  are  contra- 
dicted by  all  unquestionable  testimony.  For 
example,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  in  the 
first  half  of  the  work  is  but  one  of  many 
princes  engaged  in  the  Crusade,  is  suddenly 
made  in  the  latter  the  centre  and  chief  of  the 
whole  movement,  is  elected  commander-in- 
chief  by  miracle,  and  is  thenceforward  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  poetic  rhetoric,  which, 
however,  still  leaves  him  almost  a  lay  figure. 
All  this  while  there  exist  documents  of  un- 
deniable authenticity,  by  which  these  legends 
might  be  tested,  and  from  which  a  narrative, 
somewhat  balder,  perhaps,  than  those  cur- 
rent, but  still  absolutely  true,  might  be  con- 
structed. Among  these  are  nine  authentic 
letters  from  princes  and  chiefs  engaged  in 
the  Crusades ;  the  work  of  Raymund  of 
Agiles,  which  we  may  call  the  special  coitc- 
spondent's  account  of  the  first  Crusade; 
Anna  Commena's  life  of  her  father,  valuable 
as  the  court  view  of  these  transactions  ;  the 
''  Gesta  Francorum,"  which  Von  Sybel  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  work  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness ;  the  history  of  the  Abbot  of  Xogent, 
important  for  some  details  supplied  by  the 
I  French  leaders  ;  that  of  Baltric  of  Dol,  who 
I  adds  to  the  "  Gesta  "  a  few  facts  derived 
I  from  eye-witnesses — that  of  Fulcher  of  Char- 
tres,  whose  statement  of  occurrences  up  to 
1  the  attack  on  Edessa  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in 
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existence ;  of  Ordericus  Vitalls,  who  mixes 
with  wild  romances  whole  chapters  obviously 
gathered  from  men  who  had  acted  in  the 
scenes  they  related ;  of  Rudolph  of  Caen, 
and  of  Ekkehard  of  Urach,  both  patient  and 
careful  compilers  of  contemporary  evidence. 
By  the  patient  analysis  of  these  authorities, 
not  forgetting  legend  so  far  as  legend  is  con- 
firmed by  testimony,  a  narrative  may  be  con- 
structed of  which  Von  Sybel  has  given  us  in 
the  four  lectures  a  bold  outline.  It  differs 
widely  from  the  popular  one,  and  as  all  men 
who  read  it  all  know  the  latter,  we  shall 
best  explain  the  additions  he  has  made  to 
our  knowledge  by  a  rapid  but  tolerably  com- 
plete analysis. 

The  Crusades  originated  in  the  demoraliz- 
ation of  Europe.  The  centuries  of  war  and 
social  disintegration  which  followed  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  had  been  a  cycle  of  terrible 
sufiering  for  humanity.  Throughout  Europe 
there  was  no  peace  any  more.  Everywhere 
men  relied  exclusively  on  force,  every  man 
did  his  utmost  to  oppress,  and  as  the  pres- 
sure increased  as  it  descended,  the  mass  of 
the  people  knew  no  respite  from  misery. 
The  Church  was  utterly  corrupted,  the  kings 
almost  powerless,  the  barons  brigands,  the 
people  living  on  roots,  while  in  all  classes 
there  remained,  from  the  few  traces  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  which  still  survived,  a  wretched 
self-consciousness  which  made  all  sin  bear 
its  fruit  in  misery.  So  horror-struck  did  the 
human  race  become  at  itself,  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century  men  looked 
universally  for  the  coming  of  the  Avenger, 
for  some  immediate  and  visible  outpouring 
of  Almignty  wrath  and  indignation.  Injus- 
tice triumphant  everywhere,  caused  an  ac- 
tual hate  of  this  world  to  spring  up  in  men's 
minds,  whole  classes  abandoned  their  prop- 
erty, or  thronged  into  the  monasteries,  or 
sought  in  long  and  painful  pilgrimages  to 
appease  the  hunger  of  their  souls  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  wretched  scene  around 
them.  Pleasure  was  evil,  science  dangerous, 
religious  life  or  asceticism  the  one  path  which 
offered  any  hope  of  permanent  refuge  from 
the  contamination  of  mankind.  All  over 
Europe  the  value  of  property  fell  one- half, 
and  the  remainder  lost  its  importance  in  its 
owner's  eyes.  The  Southern  races  were 
boiling  over  with  a  mystical  excitement,  such 
as  in  our  own  day  a  great  preacher  or  a 
camp-meeting  will  sometimes  produce  upon 


rough  and  evil  natures,  and  every  day  strange 
new  forms  of  penance  appeared.  Chris- 
tianity was  degenerating  into  Hindooism, 
when  suddenly  a  commanding  voice  rising 
high  above  the  uproar  pointed  out  to  the 
people  of  Europe  a  path  which  offered  the 
certainty  of  escape  from  the  present,  and  a 
sure  hope  of  salvation  in  the  future.  Urban 
the  Second,  in  a  Council  held  at  Clermont, 
in  September,  1095,  called  on  Christendom 
to  set  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Here  at  last 
was  an  enterprise  which,  leading  to  heaven, 
could  still  be  prosecuted  by  violence,  and  the 
prospect  flew  like  the  tale  of  a  new  millen- 
nium throughout  the  Western  world.  In 
Lorraine,  Duke  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  levied 
an  army  ;  Count  Hugo  and  Robert  of  Paris 
raised  another  in  France ;  our  own  Duke 
Robert  sold  Normandy  to  pay  a  force  ade- 
quate to  the  invasion  of  Palestine ;  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  called  together  all  gascons  and 
provengals  not  yet  infected  or  disabused  by 
the  spirit  of  luxurious  scepticism  which  was 
afterwards  their  characteristic ;  Stephen  of 
Blois  collected  retainers  whose  number  made 
him, almost  a  king ;  and  the  wise  chief  of 
the  most  potent  clan  then  existing  in  Eu- 
rope, Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  summoned 
the  Normans,  who  had  jnst  conquered  Sicily, 
to  found  a  new  empire  in  the  East.  Their 
ranks  were  swelled  by  huge  masses  of  sol- 
diery and  peasants,  who  ranged  themselves 
under  any  leader  they  chose,  and  asked  only 
wages  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  Money 
became  all  important,  and  while  the  feudal 
principle  received  its  first  shock  all  over  Eu- 
rope, there  commenced  the  first  grand  trans- 
fer of  property.  The  peasants  of  France,  in 
a  wild  crowd,  followed  a  monk  of  Amiens, 
afterwards  celebrated  in  legend  as  Peter  the 
Hermit,  enlisted  in  the  Crusade  as  camp  fol- 
lowers, and,  as  we  shall  see,  became  the  dis- 
grace of  Christendom. 

By  the  spring  of  1097  the  army  had 
reached  Constantinople,  and  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt of  Bohemond  to  induce  them  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  a  statesman-like  way,  and 
conquer  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  as 
a  base  of  operations,  they  poured  through 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria.  One  division,  under 
Tancred  the  Norman,  conquered  Cilicia, 
Count  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, was  elected  sovereign  in  Edessa,  and 
the  main  army  invested  Antioch,  then  held 
by  a  satrap  of  the  Seljuks.    The  city  was 
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well  defended,  the  weather  was  inclement, 
and  the  mob  which  called  itself  a  Christian 
army  perished,  as  such  mobs  under  such  cir- 
cumstances always  do.  The  Crusade  might 
have  ended  here,  but  Bohemond  desired  An- 
tioch  as  his  capital,  and  to  the  calm  Norman 
intellect  many  expedients  were  possible,  for- 
eign to  his  superstitious  comrades.  He 
promised  to  conquer  Antioch  if  it  were  de- 
livered to  him  in  sovereignty.  Count  Ray- 
mond of  course  resisted,  and  the  Norman 
suffered  the  Emir  of  Mosul  to  bring  up  his 
horsemen  within  sight  of  the  camp  rather 
than  forego  his  purpose.  At  last  Count 
Raymond  gave  way,  and  in  twelve  hours 
Bohemond  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  With 
sixty  Normans  he  scaled  the  walls  at  a  point 
held  by  a  Seljuk  whom  he  had  bribed ;  the 
gate  was  thrown  open  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  The  Christians,  however,  by 
this  victory  only  became  the  besieged,  for 
the  Emir  of  Mosul  brought  his  horsemen 
up  to  the  city,  and  established  a  strict  block- 
ade. The  army  began  to  perish  of  hunger, 
dogs  and  rats  were  consumed,  and  at  last 
the  Crusaders  lost  even  the  spirit  for  a  scytie. 
They  shut  themselves  up  in  thousands  and 
preferred  to  die.  The  leaders,  as  usual, 
driven  out  of  their  prejudices  by  despair, 
turned  to  Bohemond,  and  invested  him  with 
unlimited  power.  The  astute  chief  saved 
them  in  an  hour,  by  an  act  which  must  be 
held  in  no  slight  degree  to  redeem  him  from 
the  charge  of  self-seeking,  with  which  envi- 
ous rivals  avenged  themselves  on  his  wis- 
dom. He  fired  his  own  city,  and  the  armed 
mob,  driven  from  shelter,  charged  upon  the 
enemy,  who  scattered  in  all  directions.  Of 
course,  with  the  danger  the  appearance  of 
unanimity  vanished.  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
broke  his  oath,  and  at  last  the  army,  weary 
with  quarrels,  rushed  forward,  dragging 
their  leaders,  Bohemond  excepted,  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  town  was  taken  by  storm  on 
15th  July,  1099,  Godfrey  was  elected  king 
after  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Robert  of 
Normandy  had  refused,  and  the  Crusaders 
disappeared.  The  army  vanished  in  a  week. 
The  pilgrims  had  earned  heaven,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  on  earth,  and  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  was  left  in  Palestine  with 
two  thousand  effective  men-at-arms,  most  of 
them,  fortunately  for  Christendom,  Nor- 
mans, and  a  magnificent  renown.  The  real 
hero  of  the  expedition  was  Bohemond,  but 
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Europe  fixed  its  eyes  on  the  Christian  King 
of  the  Sepulchre.  He  became  the  object  of 
the  poetic  spirit,  which  all  great  movements 
develop,  songs  without  end  raised  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  popular  fame,  they  were  collected 
and  rewritten  after  his  death  by  a  subject, 
Albert  of  Aix,  and  Europe  still  believes  that 
the  feeble  duke,  who  did  nothing  during  the 
fray,  and  was  only  elected  after  it  because 
the  great  leaders  were  absent  or  declined  so 
empty  an  honor,  was  the  soul  of  the  first 
Crusade. 

As  for  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  was  simply 
and  literally  chaplain  to  the  camp-followers, 
who,  calling  themselves  from  a  Turkish  word 
Tafurs,  lived  outside  the  camp,  elected  a 
king  and  priest  of  their  own,  pillaged  friend 
and  foe,  and  were  subsequently,  there  seems 
no  room  to  doubt,  guilty  of  establishing  a 
practice,  when  provisions  fell  short,  of  eat- 
ing the  roasted  bodies  of  the  slain. 

The  first  Crusade,  then,  left  Syria  in  this 
condition  ;  Bohemond  retained  Antioch,  and 
transmitted  it  as  an  independent  feudal  state 
to  his  son.  Baldwin  held  Edessa,  and  on 
the  death  of  Godfrey  after  a  weak  reign  of 
one  year,  during  which  he  announced  him- 
self as  vassal  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Baldwin  appointed  a  younger  brother  count 
of  his  province,  and  himself  mounted  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  He  reigned  for  eigh- 
teen years,  conquered  all  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, and  fortified  his  frontier  towards  Egypt, 
His  brother,  who  in  1118  succeeded  him,  de- 
sired to  pursue  the  same  policy,  but  his  fol- 
lowers refused  their  support.  They  expected 
miracles,  and  while  waiting  for  them,  scat- 
tered themselves  through  the  castles  of  S}Tia 
amidst  oriental  harems.  The  successor  of 
Baldwin  the  second  was  an  imbecile,  and  his 
leading  followers  were  intriguing  for  his  wife 
and  his  throne,  when  suddenly  another  blast 
of  anti-Mahomedan  feeling  passed  through 
Europe.  King  Louis  of  France  had  de- 
stroyed some  churches  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  fervor  of  his  repentance  determined 
to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Roger  of  Sicily 
joined,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  induced  the 
"  King  "  of  Germany  to  offer  his  aid.  The 
combined  armies  crossed  Europe,  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  reached  Jerusalem, 
and  besieged  Damascus.  The  Christian 
barons,  however,  did  not  want  a  powerful 
potentate  among  them  j  their  intrigues  com- 
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pelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  he  re- 
turned, leaving  the  Christians  to  encounter 
Noureddin,  the  new  ruler  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  his  successor,  Saladin.  No  external 
menace  could  teach  the  Christians  the  first 
principles  of  political  strength.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Saladin's  armies  the  barons  in- 
trigued, and  caballed,  and  separated,  until, 
united  for  a  day  by  an  overwhelming  dan- 
ger, they  fought  on  July  5,  1187,  the  battle 
of  Tiberias,  and  expiated  their  follies  in  one 
common  fate.  Jerusalem  held  out  till  Octo- 
ber, and  then  passed  finally  into  Mussulman 
hands.  Gleams  of  hope  now  and  again 
lighted  up  the  gloom  which,  for  a  century, 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Places  spread  through 
the  Christian  world,  but  Jerusalem  was 
never  recovered.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in- 
deed, collected  a  splendid  army  in  March, 
1188,  and  commenced  the  third  Crusade  on 
a  reasonable  plan.  He  utterly  prohibited 
followers  and  encumbrances  of  all  sorts,  and 
he  reached  Cilicia  with  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  fighting  men  splendidly  equipped, 
and  really  disciplined.  Opposition  disap- 
peared, Saladin  announced  his  intention  of 
flying,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean might  to  this  day  have  been  Christian, 
when  Frederic  was  accidentally  drowned. 
The  army  melted  away,  its  sole  relic  being 
the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  which  was 
founded  out  of  the  remnants,  by  the  emper- 
or's son  Frederic  of  Suabia,  and  which  was 
destined  to  a  grand  but  European  career. 
The  failure,  however,  stirred  Europe  once 
more;  the  extraordinary  bravo,  whom  we 
call  Richard  the  First,  took  up  the  cross, 
and  after  a  journey  on  which  he  wasted  two 
years,  in  January,  1192,  he  stood  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem.  Saladin,  this  time,  ceded  the 
city,  which,  however,  Richard  never  entered, 
but  the  new  king,  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
was  murdered  within  three  days  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  again  Richard  advanced  upon  the 
Sepulchre.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  Chris- 
tians dared  not  conquer  the  city,  lest  their 
armies  should  disappear,  and  at  last,  on  30th 
August,  1192,  a  treaty  was  signed  which  left 
Jerusalem  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  an- 
nounced the  final  failure  of  the  Crusades. 

They  had  lasted  for  an  entire  century. 
From  1095  to  1192,  the  cardinal  object  of 
Europe  had  been  the  permanent  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  final  subjuga- 
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tion  of  the  Mussulman  world.  Four  times 
had  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  led  by  their 
mightiest  princes,  blessed  by  the  Church, 
and  followed  by  the  heartiest  applause  of 
the  population,  precipitated  itself  upon  Asia. 
Every  year  some  chief,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  knights,  had  landed  in  Syria  to  seek 
adventure  and  the  remission  of  his  sins. 
All  that  a  warlike  race  could  feel  of  devo- 
tion, or  enthusiasm,  or  ambition,  had  been 
lavished  in  the  cause.  A  million  of  brave 
men  had  spent  their  lives,  and  the  fee-sim- 
ple of  half  the  lands  in  Europe  had  been  lav- 
ished, and  all  without  efiect.  The  motive 
cause  of  the  movement  was  also  its  ruin : 
"  We  see  in  the  first  Crusade  the  strength, 
in  the  second  the  weakness,  of  mediaeval  re- 
ligious feeling.  It  was  only  fitted  for  rapid, 
violent,  and  instant  action ;  lasting  combi- 
nation, fruitful  action,  or  enduring  results,  it 
was  unable  to  produce.  It  evaporated  in 
heated  enthusiasm  and  narrow  contempt  of 
the  world :  it  rushed  madly  on,  with  eyes 
turned  to  heaven,  in  expectation  of  some 
wondrous  miracle,  and  fell  crashing  to  the 
ground,  its  feet  entangled  in  some  misera- 
ble creeping  weed." 

The  Crusades  had  failed,  but  Europe  had 
won  the  game.  For  a  space  of  a  hundred 
years  the  Continent  had  placed  before  it  an 
object  higher  than  personal  advantage,  and 
the  hearts  and  brains  of  men  responded 
eagerly  to  the  great  demand.  Heroism  be- 
came a  habit.  Poetry  awoke  from  its  long 
trance.  Commerce  obtained  an  impetus 
never  afterwards  lost,  and  learning  arose 
once  more.  The  Greeks  poured  their  glo- 
rious literature  over  the  world,  and  the  first 
Crusaders  brought  with  them  back  to  Italy 
a  treasure  worth  more  than  all  they  seemed 
to  have  spent  in  vain.  The  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, that  universal  political  solvent,  which 
eats  away  feudalism  as  acids  eat  iron,  was 
brought  to  Bologna,  and  the  minds  of  men, 
jarred  out  of  their  narrow  grooves,  began 
to  expand  under  the  influence  of  broader 
and  loftier  thoughts  than  the  conquerors  of 
Rome  had  imported.  With  the  Crusades 
the  age  of  pure  force  passed  away ;  and  if 
Europe  has  now  advanced  till  she  looks  down 
on  the  East  in  pitying  and  somewhat  indis- 
criminate contempt,  she  owes  her  progress 
to  that  great  contest  in  which  for  a  hundred 
years,  the  East  was  so  steadily  victorious. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  A  LOST  WORK  OF 
EUSEBIUS.* 

"  British  Museum,  Add,  MS.  No.  12,- 
150."  Under  these  symbols  scholars  recog- 
nize a  manuscript  which  Dr.  Cureton  is  quite 
justified  in  calling  "  that  wonderful  volume  of 
the  Nitrian  Collection."  It  is  wonderful 
not  only  for  its  contents,  and  its  singular 
history  and  recovery,  but  for  its  immense 
antiquity.  It  is  believed  by  all  competent 
judges  to  have  been  transcribed  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  411.  Of  the  four  treatises  in  the 
Syriac  language  w^hich  this  precious  manu- 
script contains,  the  first  three  have  already 
been  printed.  The  late  Dr.  Lee,  He- 
brew Professor  at  Cambridge,  edited  and 
translated  the  long-lost  book  of  Eusebius  on 
the  Theophania,  or  Divine  Manifestation  of 
our  Lord ;  and  Dr.  P.  A.  de  Lagarde  pub- 
lished, at  Leipsic  and  Berlin  respectively, 
Syriac  versions  of  the  Recognitiones  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  also  of  the  contro- 
versial work  of  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  against  the  Manichaeans.  At  last, 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Cureton  lays 
before  the  world  an  edition  and  a  translation 
of  another  lost  work  by  Eusebius,  the  Bishop 
of  Csesarea — his  contemporary  History  of 
certain  Martyrs  in  Palestine.  Before  we 
proceed  to  notice  this  treatise  more  particu- 
larly, it  may  be  allowed  us  to  recall  some 
particulars  as  to  the  remarkable  Nitrian 
manuscript  containing  it,  which  we  find,  not 
in  the  volume  now  under  review,  but  in  a 
former  work  by  Dr.  Cureton — his  edition  of 
the  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius,  which  was 
printed  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  Society 
for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts.  A 
more  curious  history  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  annals  of  literature. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that 
Dr.  Tattam,  who  has  since  been  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Bedford,  was  commissioned  by 
Government  to  purchase  in  Egypt  certain 
Syriac  manuscripts  which  were  known  to 
exist  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  Deipara, 
in  the  valley  of  Nitria,  or  of  the  Natron 
Lakes.     This  scholar  returned  to  England 

*  History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine.  By  Euse- 
bius, Bishop  of  Csesarea.  Discovered  in  a  very  an- 
cient Syriac  Manuscript.  Edited  and  translated 
into  Knglish  by  William  Cureton,  D.D.,  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  of  France.  London:  Wil- 
liams and  i»Jorgate.    Paris:  Borrani.     1861. 


in  1842  with  a  large  collection  of  most  val- 
uable manuscripts,  more  or  less  imperfect. 
His  bargain  with  the  monks  had  been  that 
he  should  purchase  the  whole  collection ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  they 
had  concealed  and  withheld  a  large  part  of 
their  library.  This  fact  was  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Pacho,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  been  authorized  to  make  a  further 
search  for  similar  literary  treasures  in  other 
Egyptian  convents.  It  was  in  1847  that  this 
gentleman  discovered  and  procured  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes  from  the  same  house 
of  S.  Maria  Deipara,  whence  the  first  instal- 
ment had  been  obtained.  It  seems  that  the 
monks  of  this  convent,  who  had  contrived 
to  deceive  and  defraud  Dr.  Tattam,  required 
very  delicate  handling  before  Mr.  Pacho 
could  be  sure  that  he  had  received  all  the 
remaining  Syriac  manuscripts  in  their  pos- 
session. However,  he  was  as  astute  as  they 
were,  and  the  second  moiety  of  the  collec- 
tion was  added,  after  some  interval  of  doubt 
whether  the  French  Government  would  not 
make  a  larger  bid  for  it,  to  the  first  moiety 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  literary  value 
of  the  whole  collection  is  incalculable,  and 
the  National  Library  in  which  it  is  deposited 
has  become  the  richest  in  the  world  in  Syr- 
iac manuscripts. 

The  particular  volume  from  which  the 
present  treatise  of  Eusebius  is  taken  is  per- 
haps the  most  curious  of  the  whole  number. 
Dr.  Lee,  when  editing  from  it  the  Theopha- 
nia of  Eusebius,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  manuscript  must  be  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old.  Afterwards  he  discovered  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  leaves  in  the  body  of 
the  volume  a  transcript  of  a  note  of  the  date 
of  the  writing,  which  added  nearly  five  cen- 
turies to  the  age  of  the  manuscript.  He  was 
naturally  reluctant  to  accept  so  almost  fabu- 
lous an  antiquity,  but  after  weighing  the 
whole  question  deliberately,  he  decided  that 
the  date  was  genuine.  Dr.  Cureton,  who, 
from  the  peculiar  duty  which  devolved  upon 
him  as  an  assistant  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts, of  examining  and  arranging  the 
whole  collection,  had  acquired  more  practi- 
cal experience  than  any  other  scholar  as  to 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  vellum,  the 
color  of  the  ink,  and  the  style  of  lumd-writ- 
ing,  as  indications  of  age,  immeuiately  con- 
cluded, when  he  saw  this  volume,  that  it 
was  the  most  ancient  one  that  had  ever  come 
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into  his  hands.  Judging  from  no  less  than 
sixty  dated  manuscripts,  which  ranged  from 
A.D.  1292  up  to  A.D.  464,  he  attributed  to 
this  particular  volume  an  antiquity  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years  above  the  earliest  of  the  col- 
lection. This  would  give  A.D.  414  or  404 
as  the  date  of  the  manuscript  —  a  most 
close  approximation  to  the  truth,  for  the  ac- 
tual date  noted  in  the  margin  is,  when  re- 
duced to  modern  chronology,  A.D.  411. 

This  marginal  note  is  in  itself  so  curious 
that  our  readers  may  thank  us  for  quoting 
it,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Cureton  : — 

"  Behold,  my  brethren,  if  it  shquld  happen 
that  the  end  of  this  ancient  book  should  be 
torn  off  and  lost,  together  with  the  writer's 
subscription  and  termination,  it  was  written 
at  the  end  of  it  thus :  viz.,  that  this  book  was 
written  at  Orrhoa,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  by 
the  hands  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  in 
the  year  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
in  the  month  Tishrin  the  Latter,  it  was  com- 
pleted. And  agreeably  to  what  was  writ- 
ten there,  I  have  written  also  here,  without 
addition.  And  what  is  here  I  WTote  in  the 
year  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks." 

These  dates  answer  to  A.D.  411,  and  A.D. 
1086,  of  our  era  ;  so  that  before  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century  this  manuscript  was  al- 
ready regarded  as  an  ancient  volume,  and 
the  library  of  this  Egyptian  monastery  was 
even  then  we  may  suppose,  falling  into  a 
state  of  neglect.  That  which  the  annotator 
feared  actually  came  to  pass.  The  end  of 
the  volume  was  torn  off,  and  the  book  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Tattam,  and  used 
by  Professor  Lee,  in  this  imperfect  state, 
■with  its  dated  subscription  lost.  When  Mr. 
Pacho,  several  years  later,  brought  the  re- 
maining Nitrian  manuscripts  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  missing  fragment  was  found 
among  them ;  and  on  the  last  page  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  had  the  delight  of  reading  the  auto- 
graphic and  dated  colophon  of  the  original 
scribe.  The  history  of  the  book  is  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Cureton  as  follows,  not  without  a 
certain  clumsiness  of  expression  in  one  or 
two  places : — 

"  Among  all  the  curiosities  of  literature,  I 
know  of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  fate 
of  this  matchless  volume.  Written  in  the 
country  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  the  city 
[Edessa  or  Orfa]  whose  king  ^yas^  the  first 
sovereign  that  embraced  Christianity,  in  the 
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year  of  our  Lord  411,  it  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  transported  to  the  valley  of  the  As- 
cetics in  Egypt,  probably  in  A.D.  931,  when 
250  volumes  were  collected  by  Moses  of  Nis- 
ibis  during  a  visit  to  Bagdad,  and  presented 
by  him  upon  his  return  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Mary  Deipara,  over  which  he  presided. 
In  A.D.  1086,  some  person,  with  careful  fore- 
sight, fearing  lest  the  memorial  of  the  tran- 
scription of  so  valuable,  beautiful,  and  even 
at  that  remote  period  so  '  ancient  a  book,' 
should  be  lost,  in  order  to  secure  its  preser- 
vation, took  the  precaution  to  copy  it  into 
the  body  of  the  volume.    At  how  much  ear- 
lier a  period  the  fears  which  he  had  antici- 
pated became  realized,  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining ;  but,  in  A.D.  1837,  *  the  end  of 
the  volume  had  been  torn  off,'  and  in  that 
state,  in  A.D.  1839,  it  was  transferred  from 
the  solitude  of  the  African  desert  to  the  most 
frequented  city  in  the  world.     Three  years 
later  two  of  its  fragments  followed  the  vol- 
ume to  England ;  and,  in  1847,  I  had  the 
gratification  of  recovering  almost   all  that 
had  been  lost,  and  of  restoring  to  its  place 
in  this  ancient  book  the  transcriber's  own 
record  of  the  termination  of  his  labors,  which, 
after  various  fortunes  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  has   already  survived  a  period  of 
1436  years." 

It  is  from  this  manuscript  that  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  now  prints  for  the  first  time  a  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Pales- 
tine, by  the  famous  Eusebius  of  Csesarea. 
That  writer,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Eccle- 
siastical History,  states  his  intention  of  com- 
piling a  separate  narrative  of  the  martyr- 
doms which  he  had  himself  witnessed ;  and 
a  brief  notice,  answering  to  this  description, 
but  considered  by  most  critics  to  be  only  an 
abridgment  of  a  lost  treatise,  is  found  con- 
tained in  many  manuscript  copies  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  We  need  not  discuss 
here  the  arguments  which  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion. Sufiice  it  to  say  that  this  inference  is 
now  become  a  certainty,  since  we  have  here 
before  us,  the  original  treatise,  translated 
into  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine, 
transcribed  within  seventy  years  of  the  death 
of  the  author.  Dr.  Cureton  tells  us  that 
Stephen  Assemani  was  of  opinion  that  this 
lost  treatise  of  Eusebius  was  not  improbably 
written  in  Syriac,  rather  than  in  Greek.  But 
he  gives  sound  arguments  against  this  sup- 
position. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Dr.  Cureton  de- 
clines the  task  of  discussing  thoroughly  the 
question  of  the  exact  date  of  the  present 
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treatise  in  relation  to  other  works  of  Euse- 
bius.  He  contents  himself  with  throwing 
out  suggestions  which  he  hopes  that  other 
scholars  may  take  up  and  fully  investigate. 
Ifowever,  besides  thd  Syriac  text  (which 
is  printed  in  a  not  very  attractive  type), 
and  a  full  English  translation,  we  have  a 
very  interesting  body  of  notes,  in  which  the 
present  text  is  compared  not  only  with 
Assemani's  fragments,  but  with  the  abridged 
Greek  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
with  other  notices  preserved  by  ancient 
writers.  In  particular,  a  long  passage  re- 
counting the  Confession  of  Pamphilus  and 
his  companions  has  been  preserved  in  the 
original  Greek  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  which  version  is  here  reprinted 
for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Still  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  present  editor  has  not 
exhausted  his  subject.  In  all  other  respects 
we  owe  him  thanks  for  his  labor,  which  we 
should  call  scholarly,  were  it  not  that  he 
prints  all  his  Greek  without  accents,  and 
that  several  Latin  words  appear  without 
their  full  number  of  letters.  Perhaps,  also, 
we  ought  to  complain  that  Dr.  Cureton,  who 
lives  in  London,  within  reach  of  so  many 
libraries,  should  apologize  for  not  referring 
to  a  not  very  rare  book,  by  saying,  "  I  have 
not  the  Acta  Martyrum  at  hand."  We  ob- 
serve, also,  an  inaccurate  reference,  which 
we  cannot  verify,  to  the  Bihlioiheca  Orien- 
talis  of  Joseph  Assemani. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  treatise  of 
Eusebius  which  is  now  given  to  the  world  is 
chiefly  a  moral  one.  It  does  not  contribute 
many,  if  any,  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  or  the  theology  of  the  Church  of 
the  fourth  century.  But  it  is  impressive  to 
read  here  the  record  of  actual  martyrdoms 
for  the  faith  of  Christ  which  the  author 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes.  His  narrative, 
in  its  simplicity  and  the  general  absence  of 
exaggeration,  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
veracity ;  and  many  to  whom  this  volume 
would  be  without  interest  in  its  critical 
aspect  may  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
English  translation,  considered  merely  as  a 
piece  of  devotional  reading.  It  is  afiecting 
to  read  the  details  of  the  cruel  deaths  and  tor- 
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ments  of  the  Christian  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors who  suffered  (as  Eusebius  words  it) 
"  in  such  a  year  of  the  persecution  in  our 
days," — the  persecution,  that  is,  of  Diocle- 
tian, beginning  in  A.D.  303. 

In  illustration  of  the  details  of  the  martyr- 
doms here  described.  Dr.  Cureton  refers 
continually  to  the  work  of  Gallonius,  De 
Sanctorum  Martyrum  Cruciatibus.  This 
book  is  by  no  means  common ;  and  some 
extracts  from  it  would  have  been  acceptable. 
Another  curious  treatise,  that  of  Hierony- 
mus  Magius  de  Equuleo,  covers  the  same 
ground,  and  is  enriched  with  copious  appen- 
dices from  Gallonius  himself  and  other 
writers.  In  reading  the  Confession  of  Pam- 
philus we  are  struck  with  one  passage  in 
which  Firmilianus,  President  of  Palestine, 
questions  the  victim  under  "  the  combs  and 
cauteries  of  fire  "  as  to  "  what  city  and  in 
what  country  was  that  Jerusalem  which  was 
said  to  belong  to  the  Christians  only."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when 
these  martyrdoms  took  place  Jerusalem  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  no  other  name 
than  -/Elia  Capitolina.  Here  we  have  an 
undesigned  historical  coincidence  of  great 
value.  We  have  no  wish  to  distress  our 
readers  with  extracts  describing  the  horrid 
tortures  to  which  these  Palestinian  martyrs, 
both  men  and  women,  were  exposed.  We 
will  only  notice  one  fact  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  noticed  before.  It 
appears  that  the  victims  who  were  doomed 
to  the  Ludus — that  is,  the  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitions were  not  immediately  taken  to  the 
amphitheatre,  but  were  handed  over  to  the 
Procuratores  in  order  to  undergo  a  long 
course  of  preparatory  training.  The  Chris- 
tians, of  course,  refused  to  submit  to  this 
discipline,  and  were  treated  with  untold 
severities  for  their  non-compliance  with  the 
rules.  It  is  impossible  to  close  this  vol- 
ume without  hoping  that  the  monasteries  of 
the  East  may  afford  us  yet  more  of  the 
lost  works  of  antiquity.  A  distinguished 
English  scholar  is  understood  to  have  em- 
ployed the  late  autumn  in  a  fresh  search  for 
such  treasures  among  the  convents  of  Mount 
Athos, 
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By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,"  etc.,  etc. 
PART  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

The  three  days  passed  in  an  agony  of  de- 
liberation and  self-counsel.     Bell    had  no 
friend  to  go  to  for  advice.     The  only  woman 
near  at  hand  whom  she  could  have  consulted 
was  Marget,  whose  perplexed  advices  would 
have  thrown  little  light  upon  the  subject ; 
and  Bell,  the  only  child  of  her  mother,  had 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  depend  on  that 
sole  and  closest  counsellor  to  be  able  to  turn 
to  other  aids  when  she  was  no  longer  at  hand. 
Though  a  greater   part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  were   Carrs,  the  household  of 
Whinn\Tig  had  no  relative  nearer  than  dis- 
tant cousins,  and  Andrew  Carr  was  too  un- 
genial  and  self-willed  a  man  to  have  kept  up 
any  warm  degree  of  friendship  with  the  scat- 
tered branches  of  his  race.    Bell  was  alone 
in   the    kindly    countryside,   though   every 
^*  neighbor  "  at  kirk  and  market  knew  her, 
and  hailed  with  friendly  greetings  the  moth- 
erless young  woman.     She  had  to  take  coun- 
sel of  her  own  heart  as  she  went,  active  but 
silent — her  presence  no  longer  betraying  it- 
self, as  it  once  did,  in  involuntary,  uncon- 
scious songs  and  laughter — about  the  little 
farmyard.     She  attended  to  the  "  beasts  " 
and  the  house,  made  her  father's  dinner,  and 
*'  suppered  "  her  cows,  and  darned  her  stock- 
ings, with  an  ache  in  her  heart  and  a  throb 
of  painful  thought  in  her  mind.    Pondering 
over  and  over  again,  no  light  came  over  that 
dark  matter.     Bell's  character  was  not  with- 
out a  capacity  of  sacrifice  ;  but  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  to  sacrifice  her  honest  heart  and 
true  love  to  her  father's  arbitrary  mandate. 
That  was  simply  impossible  to  the  straight- 
forward imagination    of  the    country  girl. 
Willie  might  be  forgetful — might  be  dead ; 
she  might  never  so  much  as  hear  his  name 
again  ;  but  the  casuistry  of  a  romantic  con- 
tract, by  which  a  bride  of  higher  education 
and  more  refined  habits  of  thought  might 
have  been  beguiled — the  idea  of  confiding  to 
her  future  husband  the  fact  that  she  had  no 
heart  to  give  him,  or  of  resigning  herself  to 
his  love  for  her  father's  sake,  was  out  of  the 
question  to  her  plain,  simple  understanding. 
Jamie  Lowther  would  have   comprehended 
no  such  compact — Jamie  Lowther,  indifier- 
ent  to  any  refinement  of  affection,  yet  bit- 


,  terly  jealous  of  preference,  would  under  such 
;  circumstances  have  savagely  married,  loved, 
hated,  and   cursed  her,  with   a  sullen  con- 
;  sciousness  of  injury  amid  his  selfish  passion  j 
j  and  Bell  would  have  felt  herself  no  delicate 
j  martjT,  but  a  perjured  soul — a  woman  self- 
soiled  and  desecrated.  Such  was  the  plain  as- 
pect matters  took  to  her  unsophisticated  mind. 
■  To  adopt  this  revolting  expedient  never  once 
'  occurred  to  her.     Nothing,  not  even  filial 
duty,  could  excuse  or  justify  such  a  false- 
1  hood.    Bell's  thoughts  indeed  could  scarcely 
be  called  deliberations.     She  pondered  pain- 
I  fully  what  she  should  do  in  the  event  of  be- 
I  ing  turned  from  her  father's  door.    She  never 
even  accepted  as  possible  the  idea  that  she 
might  change  her  mind  in  respect  to  her  un- 
welcome lover,  or  be  induced  to  marry  one 
1  man  while  her  heart  was  occupied  with  an- 
,  other.    That  piece  of  wrong-doing,  so  often 
1  justified  and  called  by  dainty  names,  was  in- 
conceivable and  impossible  to  Bell. 

But  the  three  days  passed,  and  Andrew 
Carr  still  asked  no  more  questions  of  his 
daughter.  They  took  their  meals  together 
with  very  little  conversation.  Simple  do- 
mestic references  now  and  then,  communi- 
cations about  the  milk  and  butter,  served  as 
a  thread  of  human  intercourse  to  make  their 
life  tolerable  ;  but  conversation,  which  is  al- 
ways scant  in  their  class,  was  next  to  un- 
known, except  in  moments  of  passion  or  ele- 
vated feeling,  in  the  silent  house  of  the 
Dumfriesshire  farmer.  This  peculiarity,  the 
result  in  the  present  as  in  many  other  cases 
of  a  higher  tone  of  mind  than  usual,  and  a 
fastidious  reserve  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Scotch 
character,  made  it  more  difficult  to  enter 
upon  subjects  of  interest  beyond  the  every- 
day routine,  and  was  an  absolute  protection 
to  Bell  in  her  loneliness.  She  knew,  and 
her  father  knew,  that  when  that  matter  was 
returned  to  and  the  ice  once  broken,  the 
very  excess  of  reserve  in  both  their  minds 
would  overthrow  all  ordinary  boundaries, 
and  no  compromise  be  possible.  And  per- 
haps the  old  man,  when  he  had  once  ex- 
pressed what  was  in  his  mind,  was  glad  to 
leave  the  matter,  and  suffer  time  to  work 
what  persuasion  or  force  might  not  accom- 
plish. At  all  events,  he  did  not  hold  to  his 
word  so  far  as  this  limit  of  time  was  con- 
cerned. The  subject  was  tacitly  dropped, 
though  never  forgotten.    Both  were  invol- 
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untarlly  aware  that  neither  had  changed, 
and  that  when  the  inevitable  moment  came 
a  final  struggle  must  ensue  :  but,  with  some 
touch  of  natural  feeling  or  tenderness  unu- 
sual to  his  character,  Andrew  Carr  deferred 
that  hour.  He  sat  in  his  arm-chair  within 
the  glow  of  the  red  peat-fire  through  the  long 
summer  evenings — sat  and  talked  slowly  at 
intervals  with  James  Lowther,  who  fre- 
quented the  place  almost  as  regularly  as  the 
evening  came,  and  whom  Bell,  seated  by  the 
window,  mending  or  making,  with  the  dark 
moss  gleaming  before  her  in  the  wistful  dis- 
tance, and  all  the  changing  glories  of  the 
summer-evening  sky  above,  steadily  refused 
to  notice.  They  were  a  singular  group,  all 
self-concentrated  and  individualized  by  the 
wonderful  reserve  which  enveloped  them, 
and  by  the  passions  which  lay  hidden,  yet 
not  imperceptible,  behind  that  veil.  Of  the 
three.  Bell  suffered  most,  in  the  tedious  and 
galling  restraint  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
The  very  vivacity  of  her  feminine  percep- 
tions told  against  her  in  contrast  with  the 
steadier  persistence  of  her  companions.  She 
was  ready  to  have  flung  up  her  weapons  and 
fled  from  the  field  with  womanish  impatience, 
while  they  stood  obstinately  to  their  point, 
secure  of  overcoming  her.  In  the  silence  of 
the  homely  room,  all  reddened  with  the  glow 
of  the  peat-fire,  yet  with  the  calm,  cool  even- 
ing light  coming  sweetly  in  through  the  un- 
curtained window,  a  close  observer  might 
have  heard,  through  the  tedious,  dropping 
talk,  the  loud  heart-beats  of  the  humble  her- 
oine, whose  female  temper  and  constancy 
were  being  tried  to  desperation,  and  to  whom 
the  very  presence  of  this  lover,  not  to  speak 
of  his  lowering,  fiery  looks  of  love  and  re- 
sentment, was  intolerable.  But  Bell  could 
not  help  herself — could  not  run  away,  as  her 
impulse  was,  from  that  stake.  The  want  of 
"  a  woman-body  about  the  house  "  had  made 
itself  pathetically  apparent  to  Bell  in  various 
ways  since  her  return.  Her  homely  practi- 
cal eyes  saw,  as  clearly  as  if  but  cattle  and 
housewifery  had  been  before  them,  that  the 
lonely  household  could  not  go  on  long  under 
the  old  man's  stern  but  failing  sway,  and 
that  his  speculations  and  his  parsimonies 
had  become  alike  wayward  and  uncertain, 
and  would  soon  wear  out,  if  they  had  not  al- 
ready worn  out,  the  slender  substance  pain- 
fully gathered  through  a  toiling  lifetime, 
which  Bell  did  not  contemplate  with  the  eyes 
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of  a  possible  heiress,  but  with  the  more  keen 
and  painful  gaze  of  a  poor  man's  daughter, 
anxiously  concerned  lest  there  should  not 
always  be  enough  to  satisfy  all  claims.  This 
new  fear,  first  suggested  by  Marget  Brown, 
rejected,  reconsidered,  trembled  over  for 
many  an  hour  since,  added  an  additional 
pang  of  pain  and  uncertainty  to  all  Bell's 
embarrassments.  She  watched  the  tone  of 
James  Lowther's  address  to  her  father — the 
manner  of  Andrew  Carr's  response.  Dread 
pictures  of  dismal  rural  bankruptcy  arose 
upon  her  troubled  mind.  She  would  not 
leave  the  old  man,  whatever  she  might  suf- 
fer. So  she  sat,  agitated  but  silent,  often 
roused  to  the  wildest  impatience,  yet  always 
restraining  herself — perceiving  with  intoler- 
able indignation  and  offence  that  her  suitor 
began  to  take  courage,  and  to  look  upon  her 
with  a  certain  satisfied  glance  of  ownership, 
and  that  both  her  father  and  he  were  confi- 
dent in  their  power  of  overcoming  her  op- 
position. She  perceived  all  this,  and  did 
not  take  it  meekly,  patience  not  being  a 
prominent  quality  in  this  young  woman's 
character ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  her  heart  and  strength  rallied 
to  the  struggle  with  a  certain  rising  flush  of 
resistance  and  pugnacity.  She  retreated  into 
dreams  and  visions,  as  she  sat  by  the  clear 
wistful  window,  with  all  the  evening  light 
glimmering  and  changing  outside — not  vis- 
ions such  as  she  had  once  indulged  in,  of  the 
absent  sailor  coming,  indignant  in  all  the 
force  of  truth  and  virtue,  to  clear  his  repu- 
tation and  claim  his  bride.  Such  dreams 
had  long  proved  themselves  vain.  Bell 
closed  her  lips  tight  when  Willie's  never- 
spoken  name  came  to  them  involuntarily  in 
irrestrainable  appeals  from  her  heart,  and 
turned  aside  to  cogitate  painful  plans  of 
household  thrift  and  labor,  of  butter-making, 
and  all  the  uses  of  the  "  milkness,"  which 
had  not  been  put  to  full  profit  in  past  days. 
If  her  father  was  indeed  in  the  power  of 
Jamie  Lowther,  what  a  triumph  to  set  him 
clear  of  those  toils,  and  restore  that  inde- 
pendence which  was  life  and  breath  to  the 
stern  old  man !  With  a  certain  stern  satis- 
faction, which  proved  her  share  in  her  fa- 
ther's temper.  Bell  betook  herself  to  labor 
through  the  day  and  plans  by  night.  They 
might  turn  her  evening  rest  into  a  species 
of  torture  for  her  high  spirit  and  lively  tem- 
per— they  might  take  what  little   comfort 
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there  was  in  it  out  of  her  toilsome  coura- 
geous life,  but  they  could  neither  overcome 
Bell's  resolution  nor  drive  her  from  her  post. 
In  this  indomitable  spirit  she  hardened  her- 
self against  the  perpetual  persecution ;  and 
it  was  thus,  in  an  activity  that  admitted  lit- 
tle leisu:»;e,  and  with  a  firmness  that  knew  no 
wavering,  that  the  summer  passed  away. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  The  auld  man's  weel  eneuch,"  said 
James  Lowther,  in  his  deep  voice,  with  his 
head  bent,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  up  from 
under  his  heavy  eyebrows.  "  He's — weel, 
he's  your  faither,  Bell.  Maist  women  would 
gie  a  man  a  blink  of  kindness  for  pleasuring 
their  kin — but  there's  nae  pleasing  you.  I 
dinna  gang  a'  the  gate  to  Whinnyrig,  night 
after  night,  for  a  twa-handed  crack  wi'  An- 
drew Carr.  A'  the  parish  kens  that,  if  you 
dinna  ;  and  if  I  am  never  to  get  word  or  look 
o'  you — " 

"  Ye  never  shall,  and  that  ye  ken — mair 
than  what's  ceevil,"  cried  Bell,  the  words 
bursting  from  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

*<  Ceevil !  "  cried  the  baffled  lover,  with  a 
muttered  oath :  "  if  I  sought  ceevility  I 
could  gang  other  places  j  there's  leddies  in 
this  countryside,  though  ye  mayna  think  it, 
that  wouldna  object  to  Broomlees — but  a 
maA  canna  resist  his  fortune.  It's  you  I 
want,  though  you're  but  a  servant  lass,  and 
your  faither  a  ruined  man — and  it's  you  I'll 
have,  for  a'  your  ceevility  and  unceevility, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  So,  Bell,  it's  nae 
use  struggling  ;  it's  far  mair  suitable  for  me 
and  better  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind." 

"  Never !  if  it  was  my  last  breath  ! "  cried 
Bell,  with  all  the  intensity  of  passion. 

The  two  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  calmest 
Sabbatical  landscape ;  distant  chimes  of 
church-bells  in  the  air,  and  all  the  hushed 
tranquillity  of  an  autumn  afternoon— a  Sun- 
day afternoon — the  crown  of  dreamy,  medi- 
tative quiet  brooding  over  the  scene.  They 
were  on  the  borders  of  the  moor,  on  a  by- 
road which  wound  through  an  old  plantation 
towards  the  kirk-going  path.  Bell  had  been 
on  her  way  to  church  when  her  solitude  was 
suddenly  intruded  upon  by  her  desperate 
lover.  She  stood  now  arrested — half  by  his 
presence,  half  by  the  long  shoots  of  bram- 
bles which  encumbered  the  way  and  caught 
at  her  black  dress.  As  she  confronted  him, 
indignant  and  determined,  she  occupied  her- 
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self,  with  a  certain  scornful  indiflPerence  to 
him  in  the  midst  of  her  displeasure  which 
did  not  fail  to  strike  the  disconcerted  wooer, 
in  freeing  herself  from  the  brambles.  The 
motion  was  trilling  in  itself,  but  it  exasper- 
ated Lowther.  His  love  and  rage  boiled 
over  in  a  sudden  explosion, — 

*'  Eh,  woman !  if  I  didna  like  ye  ower  weel 
for  ony  man's  comfort,  I  would  hate  ye  like 
murder !  "  cried  Jamie.  "  To  see  you  stand- 
ing there  dauring  me,  with  your  hands 
among  the  bramble-bushes,  and  no  conde- 
scending so  muckle  as  a  glance  to  see  the 
mischief  you  and  the  likes  of  you  can  do 
in  a  man's  heart !  But  I  wouldna  bid  ye 
gang  ower  far  !  "  said  the  baffled  lover,  lift- 
ing his  thundery  eyebrows  to  emit  a  glare  of 
passionate  light  out  of  eyes  full  of  mingled 
fondness  and  fury.  "  I'm  in  that  condition, 
with  a'  I've  come  through,  that  I'm  as  like 
to  do  ye  an  injury  as  a  pleasure.  Nicht  after 
nicht  ye've  seen  me  sit,  and  never  spent  a 
word  on  me.  I'm  no  as  patient  as  Job,  and 
he  never  was  in  love  with  a  thrawart  lass 
that  I  ever  heard  o'.  It's  best  for  yourself, 
if  ye  kent  a',  that  ye  dinna  drive  a  man  ower 
far." 

"  A  woman  may  be  driven  ower  far  as 
weel  as  a  man,"  answered  Bell  indignantly ; 
"  I  want  naething  to  say  to  you,  Jamie  Low- 
ther ;  I'm  just  a  servant  lass,  as  you  say,  and 
nae  match  for  a  grand  gentleman  like  young 
Broomlees.  I  ask  nae  service  at  your  hands 
but  just  to  let  me  be — and  as  for  injury — " 

"  I  would  take  time  to  think  ower  thatl'f 
cried  the  exasperated  lover ;  "  there's  no 
anither  fool  in  the  countryside  would  let  you 
off  as  I  do.  Here  am  I,  that  might  be  mais- 
ter  and  mair,  coming  about  Whinnyrig  like 
a  ploughman  lad,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  aye 
looking  for  a  pleasant  word,  when  I  might 
turn  ye  a'  to  the  door,  and  take  the  bread 
out  o'  your  mouths,  and  bring  ye  to  your 
knees,  Bell  Carr — ay,  and  will,  if  ye  dinna 
mend." 

Bell  lifted  her  eyes  steadily  upon  him, 
growing  pale,  but  not  wavering.  "  Maybe 
ye  ken  what  you  mean  yoursel' ;  "  she  said, 
with  a  subdued  but  defiant  voice  ;  "  it's  past 
my  finding  out.  I  never  yet  heard  that  love 
and  ill-will  could  live  thegether  ;  and  as  for 
bringing  me  to  my  knees,  ye'll  do  mony  a 
greater  thing,  Jamie  Lowther,  before  ye'll 
do  that!  " 

"  If  you  kent  what  I  can  do,  you  would 
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take  raony  a  thought  before  you  daured  me 
to  it,"  said  Lowther,  fiercely.  "  I  can  do  you 
and  yours  mair  mischief  than  a'  your  friends 
can  mend." 

"  Dinna  speak  to  me !  "  cried  Bell,  roused 
entirely  beyond  her  self-control.  "  Do  I  no 
ken  what  you  can  do  already  ?  You  can 
slander  an  honest  lad  and  break  an  innocent 
lassie's  heart.  You  can  send  them  away 
ewer  land  and  seas  that  ye're  no  worthy  to 
be  named  beside.  Ye  can  make  them  deso- 
late that  never  harmed  nor  minted  harm  at 
you.  You've  done  your  warst  lang,  lang  ere 
now,  Jamie  Lowther,  and  what  you  can  do 
mair  is  as  little  matter  to  me  as  this  bram'le 
thorn.  Say  or  do  as  you  like,  the  warst's 
done ;  and  those  that  have  borne  the  warst 
are  free  of  fear.  Since  you've  made  me  ower 
late  for  the  kirk,  I'm  gaun  hame." 

Saying  which,  Bell  turned  majestically 
back,  and  threaded  her  way  firmly  and  swiftly 
through  the  narrow  paths,  all  slippery  with 
the  spiky  leaflets  of  fir  which  lay  in  heaps, 
the  growth  of  successive  years.  Prepared  to 
oppose  her  onward  progress,  Lowther  was 
quite  disconcerted  by  this  sudden  return. 
He  stood  gazing  after  her  with  a  blank  look 
of  mortification  and  disappointment,  taken 
by  surprise — then  made  a  few  hurried  steps 
in  pursuit — then  paused,  thinking  better  of 
it.  He  watched  till  her  figure,  elastic  yet 
substantial,  had  reached  the  rising  slope 
which  led  to  Whinnyrig.  Then  he  turned 
back,  and  went  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, with  troubled  looks  and  a  heart  ill  at 
ease.  He  could  not  defend  himself  from 
those  continued  rebufi's  by  the  simple  but 
difficult  expedient  of  withdrawing  his  unwel- 
come attentions,  and  leaving  the  unwilhng 
object  of  his  afiections  at  rest.  He  would 
make  her  as  uneasy  as  himself,  and  destroy 
her  peace,  as  she  had  destroyed  his.  That 
was  the  only  expedient  which  occurred  to 
him  J  and,  secure  of  having  increased  Bell's 
unhappiness,  however  little  he  might  have 
lightened  his  own,  he  went  home,  gloomily 
pondering  extreme  measures;  but  only  to 
return,  when  the  early  autumn  twilight  fell,  to 
linger  about  the  open  door  from  which  the 
firelight  shone,  to  be  asked  in  as  usual  by  An- 
drew Carr's  gruff  voice — to  sit  in  sight  of 
that  silent  figure,  in  every  movement  of  which 
he  could  trace  a  swell  of  indignation  and  re- 
sentment not  yet  calmed  down — to  find  even 
the  ordinary  "  good-night "  denied  him  when 
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he  went  lingeringly  away,  and  to  spend  hours 
in  the  darkness,  framing  the  plans  of  bis  re- 
venge— that  revenge  which  was  at  once  to 
punish  and  subdue  the  object  of  all  his 
thoughts — to  bring  Bell  Carr  to  her  knees 
and  to  his  heart. 

For,  with  the  inconsiderateness  of  passion, 
Lowther  did  not  perceive  how  unlikely  these 
two  results  were,  and  how  unaccordant  with 
each  other.  He  had  a  certain  power  over 
the  fortunes  of  this  defiant,  resisting  girl. 
He  did  not  concern  himself  with  any  unnec- 
essary metaphysics  concerning  the  effect  of 
a  father's  ruin  upon  his  daughter's  heart. 
He  was  not  seeking  her  heart ;  he  wanted 
herself — however,  he  could  have  her,  whether 
she  would  or  not,  as  he  himself  expressed  it. 
'WTien  the  little  household  was  desolate  and 
friendless,  then  Bell  would  be  but  too  glad 
to  marry  him,  he  concluded,  with  a  common 
coarseness  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of 
men.  He  pondered  how  he  was  to  do  it  with 
a  fierce  satisfaction.  He  loved  her,  yet  he 
would  not  spare  her  a  single  sting  of  the 
punishment  he  had  in  store.  He  cursed  her 
at  the  height  of  his  passion,  and  vowed  she 
should  suffer  for  all  her  freaks  and  haughti- 
ness. But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  schemes 
of  revengeful  love,  that  strange  element  of 
ignorance  ran  through  the  elaborate  but, 
abortive  scheme.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
creature  he  pursued  with  such  unrelenting 
fondness.  The  idea  of  her  standing  at  bay, 
refusing  to  yield,  despising  him  the  more  for 
his  power  and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  did  not 
enter  into  his  comprehension.  He  laid  all  his 
plans  on  a  small  scale,  as  any  tyrant  might 
have  laid  them  on  a  great  scale — calculating 
everything  with  the  utmost  nicety  except  the 
one  thing  which  by  a  touch  could  upset  all 
other  calculations — that  human  heart,  won- 
derfuUest  agency,  which  will  answer  to  no 
abstract  rule,  but  has  to  be  considered 
through  complex  shades  of  individuality,  in- 
comprehensible to  lovers  as  to  kings. 

CHAPTER  m. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  Sabbath 
evening  contained  little  comfort  for  poor 
Bell,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber  and  of 
her  heart.  When  the  evening  prayers  were 
over,  and  her  father  had  gone  to  his  early 
rest.  Bell,  glad  yet  terrified  to  be  alone, 
stood  by  her  own  little  attic  window  and 
leaned  out  to  court  the  night  breeze  which 
sighed  round  the  lonely  house.    There  was 
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no  moon  visible,  but  the  subdued  lightness 
in  the  air  told  that  somewhere  in  the  clouded 
firmament  that  hidden  light  was  shining,  and 
the  wind  sighed  out  pathetic  admonitions  of 
the  coming  rain.  Bell  leant  out,  looking  sadly 
upon  the  familiar  landscape — the  long  stretch 
of  the  moon  falling  blank  into  the  darkness, 
the  trees  of  the  little  plantation  in  which  that 
interview  had 'taken  place  bending  and  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze  ;  the  little  cottage  of  Rob- 
ert Brown,  all  shut  up  and  silent  in  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  day  of  rest — all  the  children 
safe  asleep,  and  the  laborious  pair  making 
up  the  waste  and  toil  of  the  week  in  the  ad- 
ditional repose  which  crowned  with  an  exter- 
nal benediction  the   spiritual  quiet  of  the 
weekly  holiday :  and,  above  the  stillness  of 
the  cottage,  the  dark  farmhouse  all  shut  up 
and  silent  too,  so  far  as  appeared,  with  those 
wistful  young  eyes  gazing  out  into  the  dark- 
ness upon  that  indefinite  cloud  of  ruin  which 
drew  nearer  and  nearer— ruin  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood or  identified,  yet  coming  with  a  slow 
inevitable  progress.    Bell's  heart  beat  loud 
in  her  troubled  breast.  That  unformed  shad- 
owy presence    darkly  approaching  roused 
mingled  terrors  and  resistance  and  an  over- 
whelming excitement  in  her  mind.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  go  quietly  to  rest  and  rise  qui- 
etly to  labor  while  every  hour  brought  ruin 
and  shame  nearer  to  the  devoted  house. 
What  if  one  sat  and  watched  and  forestalled 
its  coming,  presenting  always  a  dumb  front 
of  defiance  to  the  misfortune  which  should 
crush  neither  heart  nor   spirit !     Alas !  it 
might  crush  neither  spirit  nor  heart  in  her 
own  young  indomitable  bosom ;  but  what  of 
the  old  man,  struck  to  the  soul  in  that  pro- 
found pride  of  his — the  only  passion  which 
had  outlived  all  the  dulling  influences  of  age ! 
Bell    shuddered,   and  withdrew  from    the 
thought  as  it  came  before  her.     She  clasped 
her  hands  tight,  and  drew  a  long,  sighing 
breath.     She  thought  of  the  cows  taken  from 
the  byer  and  the  sheep  from  the  hill — of  Rob- 
ert Brown's  cart,  with  his  furniture  and  his 
children,  going  sadly  down  the  brae,,  and  all 
the  household  gods  of  "Whinnyrig    turned 
outside  to  the  cold  daylight  and  pitiless  eyes 
of  country  purchasers.    The  shame  of  it  was 
quite  enough  to  wring  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try girl  on  her  own  accoimt ;  but  she  could 
go  forth  erect  and  undaunted,  too  young  and 
brave  to  be  overcome  even  by  such  a  mis- 
fortune.   It  was  hard,  but  not  fatal  to  Bell. 


She  turned  from  her  own  view  of  the  matter 
with  a  mournful  outbreak  of  love  and  awe 
and  pity.  "  The  auld  man  !  oh,  the  auld 
man ! "  cried  Bell  to  herself,  wringing  her 
hands  in  an  agony.  Would  he  die  of  it,  in 
the  passionate  despair  of  sublimated  pride 
and  poverty?  Would  he  live  heartbroken 
— shamed,  in  the  dismal  woe  of  old  age? 
Once  more  Bell  wrung  her  hands.  It  was 
too  dreadful  to  speculate  upon.  She  turned 
away  from  that  picture  with  a  suppressed 
sob  of  excitement  and  terror.  Andrew  Carr 
had  been  a  just  man  all  his  life — severe  but 
just,  wronging  no  man,  serving  God  after 
his  fashion.  Feeling  the  intolerableness  of 
this  misery.  Bell  caught  with  a  sobbing  panic 
at  the  protection  of  Heaven ;  though  we  all 
know  how  seldom  Providence  affords  these 
miraculous  protections — how  often  God,  in 
the  calm  of  that  Divine  composure  which 
knows  of  no  better  blessings  than  earthly  in 
reserve  for  his  servants,  permits  the  heaviest 
downfalls ;  yet  Nature  always,  true,  but 
short-sighted,  makes  her  infallible  appeal  to 
that  one  sure  hope — God  will  deliver !  Bell 
bent  her  hot  eyes  into  her  hands  and  leaned 
against  the  rough  edge  of  the  thatch  which, 
somehow,  by  the  prick  of  natural  contact, 
gave  a  certain  ease  to  her  thoughts.  There 
was  the  only  hope  !  Something  might  yet 
occur  to  prevent  the  approaching  overthrow 
— Providence  itself  might  interpose  ! 

When  Bell  lifted  her  head,  a  pale  gleam 
of  light  from  the  hidden  moon  was  slanting 
with  a  mystic  whiteness  over  the  dark  moor. 
In  that  track  of  light  moved  the  figure  of  a 
man.  She  watched,  with  a  certain  wild 
thrill  —  half  of  curiosity,  half  of  fright. 
Was  it  some  wandering  stranger  merely, 
late  out,  unaware  of  the  habitudes  of  the 
country,  in  the  sacred  calm  of  Sabbath 
night  ?  Was  it  Jamie  Lowther,  whom  love 
and  revenge  forbade  to  rest !  She  watched, 
with  her  heart  beating  louder  and  louder. 
The  figure  drew  nearer,  with  lingering,  im- 
certain  steps — disappeared  in  the  plantation, 
while  Bell  stood  breathless — came  out  again 
into  the  pale,  luminous  darkness,  slowly 
ascending  the  brae.  No  dog  barked  nor 
creature  stirred  about  Whinnyrig.  Did 
these  footsteps  wake  no  sound  in  the  still 
dim  world  that  breathed  about  the  lonely 
wayfarer?  O  Heaven!  it  was  not  Jamie 
Lowther,  with  his  fiery  love  and  hate— it 
was  no  stranger  belated  on  that  moor.    It 
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was  some  one  who  knew  the  way,  lingering 
at  every  familiar  turn,  easting  wistful  looks 
at  every  well-known  bush  and  tree.  Did 
that  gait  and  step,  which  Bell,  who  could 
not  breathe,  watched  in  such  an  agony  of 
recognition,  belong  to  any  living  man? — 
the  noiseless  footsteps  falling  without  sound 
or  echo  into  the  palpitating  stillness  !  She 
stretched  out  her  arms  wildly,  in  an  agony 
of  joy  and  terror.  If  it  was  he  what  did  it 
matter  to  Bell  whether  it  was  spirit  or  man  P 
But  her  parched  lips  could  not  form  the  ago- 
nized inquiry  that  rose  to  them.  At  that 
overpowering  moment,  when,  had  she  but 
been  strong  enough,  another  breath  would 
have  brought  her  to  speech  of  Willie,  living 
or  dead.  Bell  fell  down  upon  the  bare  floor 
of  her  solitary  room.  She  fell  there  with  a 
sob  that  caught  no  ear  in  the  silent  house, 
and  lay  all  insensible  and  out  of  reach, 
whatever  happened,  unwitting  whether  pre- 
cious support  of  love  had  come  to  her  in 
her  extremity,  or  whether  a  wandering  ap- 
parition had  mocked  her  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  unseen.  Dread  helplessness  of  flesh 
and  blood !  She  could  not  bear  that  un- 
speakable strain  of  emotion.  Just  upon  that 
moment  at  which  the  sight  might  have  be- 
come inefiable,  the  mortal  creature's  vision 
failed  her.  She  fell,  and  lay  blank,  in  utter 
unconsciousness,  then  wrestling  with  the 
dreadful  fancies  which  herald  returning  life  ; 
Wm  when  she  came  to  herself,  deep  darkness 
*^  and  stillness  was  over  the  external  world — 
nothing  moved,  nothing  appeared  in  the 
dewy,  gloomy  landscape — the  very  wind  had 
sighed  itself  to  sleep  in  the  hush  of  the  pas- 
toral Sabbath.  Bell  gazed  out  of  her  window 
with  strained  eye,  unable  to  rouse  herself  from 
the  trance  of  watching,  for  half  the  night. 
But  she  saw  nothing  heard  nothing ; — only 
at  length,  when  the  vigil  was  over,  the  quiver 
of  rising  light  in  the  east,  the  distant  cock- 
crowing  over  the  far  country: — the  night, 
wrapping  all  mysteries  in  its  bosom  of  dark- 
ness, was  over.  The  loud  day,  all  busy  and 
unthoughtful,  had  begun. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

That  day  was  to  be  an  era  in  the  life  of 
Isabel  Carr.  Sleepless  and  excited,  yet 
constrained  to  conceal  her  excitement  in  the 
calm  ordinary  garb  of  life,  she  went  down 
to  the  common  labor  which  seems  so 
strangely  unconcordant  with  the  high  cli- 
maxes of  sufiering  and  passion.    The  country 
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girl,  if  she  felt  it  irksome  a  little,  saw  noth- 
ing startling  in  the  contrast.  She  went  out- 
side to  the  cows  ;  she  caressed  the  calf  she 
was  training ;  she  talked  about  the  common 
matters  of  the  house  to  Marget,  who  came  to 
help  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the  dairy. 
Even  to  Marget  she  did  not  venture  to 
speak  of  the  wonderful  vision  of  last  night. 
In  her  own  heart  the  remembrance  throbbed 
with  a  force  which  kept  her  pulse  beating  as 
if  in  a  fever.  So  wonderfully  did  she  feel 
the  flood  of  the  life-torrent  in  her  veins,  that, 
in  the  height  of  her  health  and  unconscious 
vigor.  Bell  paused  to  lay  her  finger  on  her 
pulse  and  listen  to  the  loud  palpitation  of 
her  heart,  with  a  wistful  passing  wonder 
whether  she  was  going  to  be  ill  and  die. 
That  would  be  an  unthought-of  solution  of 
the  mystery ;  and  why,  indeed,  was  that 
Appearance  sent,  if  not  with  some  such  end  ? 
She  paused  at  the  door  as  she  came  to  and 
fro,  and  gazed  at  that  spot  where,  last  night 
— last  night ! — crown  of  life  over  which  life 
paused,  as  if  it  could  go  no  further.  What 
was  it  that  stood  there  in  the  silence  ?  And 
Bell,  who  dared  not  ask,  much  less  answer 
the  question,  turned  away  to  her  dairy-work, 
with  a  sigh  that  came  echoing  deep  out  of 
the  depths  of  her  heart. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus — the  work 
progressing,  the  heart  throbbing,  the  solemn 
day  swelling  into  noon — when  Bell,  looking 
out  from  the  house  door,  saw  another  sight 
upon  the  path.  Not  the  Appearance,  what- 
ever it  was — only  two  figures,  entirely  famil- 
iar and  unmysterious— Jamie  Lowther,  in 
his  Sabbath  dress,  as  if  coming  on  weighty 
occasion,  and  her  father,  walking  slowly, 
with  his  head  bent,  and  a  certain  air  of 
dogged  firmness  in  his  aspect,  by  the  young 
man's  side.  The  sight  of  them  advancing 
together  at  this  unusual  hour — the  farmer 
from  his  fields,  the  lover  at  a  time  when  no 
Annandale  man  dreams  of  making  love — 
brought  back  all  the  early  visions  of  the 
previous  night  to  Bell ;  she  stood  still ;  and 
recollected  herself  with  a  painful  necessary 
effort.  She  put  away  from  her  mind  all  the 
mystic  thrills  with  which  that  midnight  ap- 
parition had  filled  her.  Now  the  crisis  she 
had  foreseen  was  coming.  She  went  sol- 
emnly into  the  house,  promising  to  her  heart, 
which  could  not  detach  itself  from  thoes  ab- 
sorbing thoughts,  that  by  and  by  they  two 
should   return   together    to  that  precious 
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region  of  dreams  j  but  in  the  mean  time  | 
something  had  to  be  done.  She  stood  at ; 
the  door  of  the  great  kitchen,  holding 
it  open — though  it  was  always  open,  and 
the  motion  was  one  of  excitement  and  not 
one  of  necessity — to  let  her  father  and  his 
companion  pass  in.  Then  she  took  up  her 
post  at  the  window,  standing  there,  with  her 
face  paled  by  thought  and  restrained  feel- 
ing, and  her  wistful  eyes  seeking  that  land- 
scape out  of  doors  which  had  formed  the 
background  to  the  wonderful  picture  last 
night.  In  her  abstracted  eye  and  pre-occu- 
pied  look,  the  least  close  observer  might 
have  read  that  something  had  happened  to 
Bell — something  that  delivered  her  out  of 
the  extreme  personal  interest  she  had  in  this 
business  about  to  be  transacted.  Her  black 
dress  was  laid  away  along  with  her  Sabbath- 
day  leisure.  She  stood  in  her  striped  petti- 
coat and  pink  short  gown,  with  her  apron 
tied  around  her  firm,  round  waist,  in  all  her 
rural  beauty,  vigor,  and  health,  but  with 
a  mystic  visionary  shadow  on  her  which 
neither  of  the  spectators  could  comprehend. 
They  looked  at  her,  both  in  the  momen- 
tary pause.  There  she  stood  who  could 
avert  ruin  and  misery — who  could,  at  no 
greater  cost  than  that  of  heart  and  life,  sat- 
isfy the  young  man's  fierce  love  and  console 
the  old  man's  wounded  pride.  Young,  and 
a  woman,  could  she  resist  doing  it  ?  Life 
and  Heart  are  so  little  against  wild  Love 
and  Pride  5  and  but  for  the  two  other  invis- 
ible champions  of  Truth  and  Honesty  on 
either  side  of  her — not  to  speak  of  that 
spiritual  visitant  last  night — ^Bell's  heart 
might  indeed  have  faltered  and  given  way. 

"  Noo,  Jamie  Lowther,  say  out  your  say," 
said  the  old  farmer  of  Whinnyrig ;  "you've 
brought  me  here  in  the  mid-hour  of  day  to 
settle  your  affairs  with  Bell.  I  might  have 
been  better  pleased,  and  so  might  the  lass, 
if  ye  hadna  askit  my  help.  But  we're  a' 
here,  and  time  runs  on  ;  say  out  what  you 
have  to  say." 

"  It  is  awfu*  easy  speaking,"  said  Low- 
ther, with  a  little  sullenness  ;  "  you  say  *  to 
settle  my  affairs  with  Bell.'  I  never  yet 
askit  an  auld  man's  help  to  court  a  bonnie 
lass.  It's  my  affairs  with  you  I  want  to 
settle.  You  ken  ye're  in  my  power  ;  I've 
waited  lang,  and  got  little  ceevility  frae 
ony  here.  A  man's  patience  doesna  last 
forever.    You  maun  either  settle  auld  ac- 
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counts  with  me,  Andrew  Carr,  or  ye  maun 
look  to  be  rouped  out  of  Whinnyrig.  I 
maun  either  have  money  or  money's  worth ; 
dilly-dallying  like  this  is  no  for  me." 

The  old  man  raised  up  his  head,  which 
had  been  bent  in  despondent  quietness,  and 
gazed  with  wonder  and  half-comprehension 
on  the  excited  speaker.  At  the  first  hear- 
ing he  did  not  understand.  No  voice  like 
this  had  addressed  Andrew  Carr  in  his  owa 
house  for  years. 

"Bell!"  said  the  father,  with  a  strange 
wonder.  It  was  an  appeal  to  her — not  to 
interpose  to  save  him,  but  to  interpret 
whether  this  insolent  address  was  real.  He 
had  quite  well  known  and  agreed  in  the 
tacit  compact  that  his  daughter's  hand  was 
to  purchase  his  own  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  his  creditor  :  but  such  a  statement 
of  the  original  case  startled  and  stung  his 
proud  spirit.  It  was  nothing  about  Bell 
— it  was  a  demand  for  the  bond,  the  pound 
of  flesh — an  attempt  to  humiliate  and  force 
the  reluctant  daughter  into  payment  of 
her  father's  debt.  A  certain  heat  came 
slowly  upon  his  aged  face.  Lowther,  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  spirit  he  was  rousing 
— ^bent  solely  upon  his  own  plan — deter- 
mined to  bring  Bell  to  her  knees  and  humble 
her  before  he  accepted  her — proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  design  in  his  own  way. 

"  You're  weel  aware  what  I  mean,"  he 
said.  "  If  Bell  disna  ken,  it's  no  my  blame. 
Ye  became  caution  for  Thomas  Brown  at  the 
bank,  and  I  paid  the  siller  when  he  ran  away. 
Ye  were  behindhand  with  the  rent,  and  I 
made  it  up.  Ye  sell't  your  beasts  badly  be- 
cause you  would  take  nae  advice,  and  I 
helpit  to  stock  the  byer  again.  K  it's  no  a' 
true,  ye  can  contradict  me.  But  I'm  to  get 
naething  back  in  return — no  a  ceevil  word- 
no  a  kind  look  out  of  a  lass'  e'e.  If  I'm  no 
to  have  what  I  wanted,  I'll  take  what  I  can ; 
and,  Andrew  Carr,  I'm  saying  ye'll  settle 
your  affairs  with  me." 

Bell's  abstraction  had  yielded  to  the  pain- 
ful interest  of  this  colloquy.  With  the  color 
warming  on  her  cheek,  and  the  wildest  tu- 
mult in  her  heart,  she  turned  from  the 
speaker  to  the  listener.  She  saw  the  gleams 
of  passion  in  James  Lowther's  eyes — passion 
— love  which  was  almost  hatred — and  trem- 
bled with  a  momentary  womanish  terror  at 
the  power  he  wielded.  Then  she  turned  her 
gaze  upon  her  father.    The  old  man  had 
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risen  up  from  his  chair :  his  face  was  red 
with  a  flush  of  unusual  rage  and  energy ;  his 
gray  eyes  burned  under  their  shaggy  eye- 
lashes. If  he  did  not  speak,  it  was  rather 
because  he  had  too  much  than  too  little  to 
say.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  Low- 
ther  having  discharged  his  arrow.  Then, 
with  a  quick,  faltering  step,  Andrew  Carr 
strode  forward  to  his  antagonist.  He  was 
trembling  with  rage  and  excitement — words 
would  not  come  from  his  lips. 

"  Go — go  forth  of  my  door !  "  stammered 
the  furious  old  man.  "  Gang  forth,  sir,  out 
of  my  house !  Bell ! — Whinnyrig  is  yours 
and  mine  at  this  moment.  Turn  him  out  of 
my  door.  Siller  ! — he  shall  have  his  siller, 
if  I  beg  from  house  to  house.  Aflfairs ! — 
Gang  forth,  I  say  to  you,  out  of  my  door  !  " 

He  had  clutched  at  Lowther's  sleeve,  and 
with  the  vehemence  of  age,  dragged  him  out 
of  his  chair.  It  was  no  contemptible  hand, 
though  it  was  old.  The  younger  man,  star- 
tled and  furious,  vainly  tried  to  shake  off  that 
passionate  grasp.  They  struggled  together 
for  a  moment — Bell,  struck  dumb  by  the  en- 
counter, not  attempting  to  interfere.  But 
the  fiery  energy  of  the  insulted  patriarch 
was  no  match  for  the  steady  resistance  of 
his  antagonist.  Lowther  planted  his  feet 
firm  on  the  ground,  extricated  himself  and 
stood  defiant.  The  two  who  had  come  in  to- 
gether amicable  and  allied,  confronted  each 
other  with  mutual  passion.  B  ell  said  nothing 
—scarcely  breathed  j  the  matter  was  taken 
out  of  her  hands. 

"  It's  a*  true  I've  said,"  said  the  creditor, 
sullenly,  "  and  I'll  no  be  turned  out  of  tho 
house  where  everything  belongs  to  mysel'. 
There's  anither  way  to  settle,  if  ye  like  j  but 
I  warn  ye,  Andrew  Carr — " 

"  Gang  out  of  my  house  !  "  shouted  the 
indignant  old  man.  "  Will  I  sell  him  my 
ain  flesh  and  blood,  does  the  devil  think  ? 
Ye  shall  have  your  siller.  Gang  out  of  my 
house,  ye  sneering  Satan!  Bell,  call  the 
lads  :  am  I  to  be  insulted  on  my  ain  hearth- 
stane  ?  Bell,  I'm  saying  !  Ay,  Willie,  Wil- 
lie, ye've  come  in  time  !  Turn  him  out  o'  my 
doors !  '* 

Some  one  else  was  in  the  darkened  apart- 
ment. Bell  could  not  see  who,  or  how  he 
came.  She  only  perceived  the  large  old 
frame  totter,  the  darkening  fall  like  a  great 
tower,  of  the  heavy  figure.  That  paroxysm 
had  been  too  much  for  the  old  man.    Age 
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had  sapped  the  ancient  strength,  and  Passion 
had  completed  the  min.  He  fell,  putting 
forth  the  feeble  aim  once  so  mighty,  to 
thrust  his  cruel  cicditor  out  of  his  sight. 
His  daughter  could  not  tell  what  was  hap- 
pening in  that  moment  of  terror.  While 
she  raised  his  head  and  unloosed  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  neok.  Bell  was  only  aware 
of  an  ineffable  consolation  that  stole  through 
her  heart,  and  strengthened,  even  in  their 
tremor,  her  hands  and  her  soul.  She  heard 
a  voice  she  had  not  heard  for  years.  She 
felt  a  presence  in  the  apartment,  somehow 
pervading  it,  though  she  did  not  see  him. 
What  did  it  matter — spirit  or  man  ?  She 
was  rapt  into  regions  above  common  reason. 
Life  and  Death — Love  and  Sorrow,  standing 
close  about  her,  transported  the  young 
woman  out  of  ordinary  fear  and  wonder. 
She  could  have  believed  those  were  spiritual 
hands  that  helped  her  with  her  burden :  she 
was  content  to  believe  it.  She  asked  no 
questions — felt  no  surprise.  In  the  moment 
of  her  extremity  he  was  there  who  had  vowed 
to  stand  by  her  in  all  the  chances  of  her  life. 
He  was  standing  by  her  and  her  heart  was 
strong. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  doctor  had  come  and  gone.  The  old 
man  was  speechless,  but  calm,  half-slumber- 
ing, half-unconscious  in  his  bed.  Whether 
he  would  die  or  live  no  one  could  tell :  most 
likely  he  was  to  die ;  for  age  is  weak  to  con- 
tend with  sudden  disease  and  rapid  passion. 
He  lay  in  unlooked-for  ruin,  like  an  ancient 
tower,  and  the  aspect  of  the  homely  farm- 
house was  suddenly  changed  from  that  of 
every-day  labor  to  that  absorbed  pre-occupa- 
tion  which  subordinates  everything  to  the 
present  sickness  and  coming  death. 

Bell  had  come  into  the  kitchen,  to  prepare 
some  necessary  comfort,  from  the  inner 
room  where  her  father  lay.  She  started  with 
a  violent  tremor  to  see  James  Lowther  still 
standing  in  the  scene  of  that  encounter  and 
downfall.  It  was  strange  to  see  him  there 
with  that  same  atmosphere  of  fury,  love, 
and  passion  about  him,  after  all  that  had 
happened.  Bell  did  not  feel  she  was  tread- 
ing on  common  ground — thg  dead  had  come 
alive,  and  the  living  had  been  stricken  that 
day.  It  was  a  solemn  day,  far  separated 
from  yesterday  and  all  the  past.  And  what 
did  her  disappointed  lover  here,  looking 
just  as  he  had  looked  in  the  common  life  ? 
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"  So  ! "  he  said,  with  a  long  breath,  as  she 
involuntarily  paused  before  him,  "  you've 
gotten  back  your  joe  !  " 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Bell ;  her 
mind  too  much  lifted  out  of  ordinary  talk  or 
thoughts  to  understand  what  he  meant. 

"  Ydu've  gotten  back  your  joe,"  said  Low- 
ther,  fiercely,  "he's  come  hame  like  ither 
dyvours  j  and  you  think  you  can  scorn  me 
safely  noo.  But  I  tell  you  it's  a'  Willie  can 
do  to  look  after  himsel' — and  as  for  you  and 
the  auld  man,  if  ye  gang  on  your  knees  to 
me  I'll  no  alter  noo.  I'll  take  the  bed  from 
under  him  afore  I'll  let  ye  triumph  over  me. 
The  auld  man's  bankrupt,  as  I  warned  ye 
yestreen.  Ye  can  leave  him  on  the  parish 
and  gang  off  with  your  joe,  for  ye'U  get  nei- 
ther charity  nor  help  frae  me." 

"  Jamie  ! "  cried  a  voice  of  warning  from 
the  door. 

And  Bell  lifted  her  eyes.  There  he  stood 
— the  Appearance  of  last  night — no  appari- 
tion or  spirit — glowing  with  indignation, 
love,  and  succor.  She  gave  a  cry  such  as 
never  had  escaped  her  in  all  her  anguish, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She 
did  not  even  say  his  name.  She  did  not 
care  to  ask  a  question.  The  cloud  floated 
away  from  her  heart  with  all  its  mystic  con- 
solations. Willie  was  there !  That  was 
consolation  enough.  She  did  not  pause 
longer,  but  went  away  to  her  sick-room  and 
her  filial  service.  No  dallying — no  indul- 
gence, however  lawful,  was  becoming  at  that 
moment.  She  went  with  a  light  foot,  re- 
stored to  reality,  serene  and  hopeful.  Wil- 
lie was  there !  explanations  might  come 
afterwards  ;  light  had  comeback  to  her  eyes 
and  confidence  to  her  heart. 

"  She  gangs  to  her  duty  without  a  ques- 
tion," said  the  stranger,  with  loving  admira- 
tion. "  Jamie,  there's  nae  place  for  you  in 
this  house  of  trouble.  I'm  here !  Ye've 
slandered  me,  but  that  I'll  forgive  ye.  Ye've 
deceived  me  about  her,  and  that  I  canna 
forgie  myself  that  should  have  kenned  bet- 
ter ;  but  if  there's  a  heart  of  flesh  in  ye, 
gang  out  of  this  house  !  " 

"  No  till  the  house  is  roupit,  and  the  haill 
stock  o'  ye  ruined !  "  cried  Lowther  with  a 
furious  oath. 

The  sailor  said  no  more.  He  seized  his 
cousin  by  the  arm,  compressing  it  unawares 
in  his  passionate  grasp.  The  two  might 
have  struggled  into  bloodshed  before  they 


were  aware,   with  so  much  injury  on  one 
side,  and  so  much  guilt  and  jealousy  on  the 
other.     But,  as  they  stood  eying  each  other, 
the  inner  door  opened  again,  and  a  sight  ap- 
peared that  made  them  drop  asunder,  gazing 
with   speechless  wonder   and  fear.    It  was 
Andrew  Carr  leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm 
— tottering,  yet  upright,  with  bloodless  face, 
and  large   bright   eyes  flickering  in  their 
sockets.    With  one  arm  he  held  Bell — the 
other  hung  useless,  with  its  large  hand  pal- 
lid as  death  through  all  the  browning  of  toil. 
Those  eyes,  which  gazed  but  saw  nothing — 
those  shuffling,  helpless  feet — that  large,  old, 
tottering,  broken  figure  impressed  the  young 
man  like  the  very  presence  of  Death.    He 
went  forward   blindly,   half  supported   by 
Bell — half  dragging  her  on.      "  Lads,  it's 
the   Sabbath  night,  and  time  to  gang  a'  to 
your  beds.    Fare  ye  weel — fare  ye  weel ! 
Gang  on  before  for  it's  mirk-night    I'll  but 
gie  ae  look  to  the  stars,  and  then  to  my  rest," 
said  the  voice  of  the  dying  man.    Nobody 
could    disobey  those   words.      The    young 
men  stole  out  before  him,  not  venturing  to 
look  at  each  other.     He  went  blindly  to  the 
door,  feebler  and  feebler,  and  sank  on  the 
stone  bench  outside,  dragging  his  terrified 
daughter  with  him.      Then  he  lifted    his 
sightless  eyes  to  the  sky,  which  shone  in  the 
full  glory  of  day.     "  Dark — dark — ^but  the 
moon's  near  her  rising ;  and  your  mither's 
lang  o'  coming.  Bell,"  said  Andrew  Carr. 
His  great  gray  head  drooped  down  upon  his 
breast ;  and  while  the  young  hearts  palpi- 
tated and  the  young  breath  went  and  came, 
and  those   three   figures   round    him    had 
scarcely  counted  out  other  three  seconds  of 
their  full  existence,  the  Kfe|was  ended  and  the 
spirit  gone ! 

Quiet  fell  after  that  upon  the  house  of 
Whinnyrig.  The  death-dwelling  was  saved. 
But  when  it  came  to  be  known  how  the  old 
man  met  his  death,  James  Lowther,  of 
Broomlees,  found  few  smiles  and  fewer 
friends  in  the  indignant  countryside.  The 
picturesque  figure  of  the  old  farmer,  severe 
and  morose  while  he  lived,  detached  itself 
in  a  kind  of  tragic  splendor  from  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  when  he  was  gone — and 
in  the  mournful  regard  which  leverted  to 
him  at  last,  people  bethought  themselves 
remorsefully  of  the  young  sailor  condemned 
unheard.  When  Willie  Lowther's  story  was 
told,  his  cousin's  place  in  popular  estimation 
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sank  still  further.  It  was  Broomlees  and 
not  WhinnjT-ig  finally  that  was  "  roupit," 
not  for  poverty,  but  for  disgust  and  warfare 
with  all  the  world.  Bell's  disappointed 
lover,  who  had  lied  and  schemed  and  almost 
murdered  for  her  sake,  went  sullenly  off  to 
Australia,  a  broken  man.  Her  sailor's  story 
was  heard  with  tears,  and  volunteered  ex- 
cuses for  his  long  silence  and  despair.  He 
had  missed  Bell's  letter,  till,  returning  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  where  he  had  lain  ill  for 
months,  he  found  it  yellow  and  worn  waiting 
him,  contradicting  his  cousin's  evil  report 
and  calling  him  home. 

"  And  was  it  you  that  came  out  of  the 
moonlight  that  Sabbath  night,  or  was  it  an 


Appearance  out  of  heaven  ?  "  said  Bell.  "  I 
feared  no  man  more — ^I  kent  it  was  the  Lord 
himself  that  sent  deliverance.  But,  Willie, 
it  wasna  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  me  and  Death,"  said  the  sailor. 
"  He  would  never  have  yielded  to  own  me  till 
death  was  upon  him.  We  came  together  to 
your  father's  door." 

"  God  forgive  me ! — if  it  was  death  to  him 
it  was  life  to  me — twa  angels  !  "  said  Bell, 
with  tears.  The  tears  fell  in  a  gush  of 
mournful  tenderness  on  the  old  man's  grave : 
but  brightened  with  involuntary  rainbow 
gleams  in  the  eyes  of  the  recovered  sailor's 
bride. 


The  Romance  of  a  Dull  Life.    By  the  Author  of 
"  Morning  Clouds."    London  :  Longman. 

This  story  has  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in 
it ;  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  very 
much  above  the  average.  Constance  Felton,  a 
young  lady,  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  secluded 
old  manor-house,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
practise  a  host  of  those  petty  economies  which 
break  the  spirits,  and  dash  the  self-confidence  of 
young  people  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
trial  in  the  world.  Seldom  to  go  out,  and  then 
in  a  shabby  dress  ;  never  to  see  money  spent 
freely  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence;  always  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  narrow  means,  showing 
themselves  in  bad  fires,  cold  dinners,  and  low 
spirits,  constitute  a  terrible  ordeal  for  either  girl 
or  boy  to  go  through.  But  it  is  far  worse  for 
the  girl,  to  whom  the  elegancies  of  life  are  so 
much  more  than  to  a  boy.  Well  this  is  the  sit- 
uation of  Constance  Felton,  and  the  whole  vol- 
ume is  occupied  with  exhibiting  it  from  different 
points  of  view.  Her  own  feelings  on  various 
occasions,  more  especially  when  invited  to  stay 
among  fashionable  people  in  a  gay  house,  are 
most  admirably  described.  So  also  is  one  of 
her  friends,  a  Mrs.  Pod  more,  whose  egotistical 
selfishness  is  painted  to  the  life.  "  '  I  do  so  ad- 
mire a  rose  ! '  she  would  say,  in  tones  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  a  monopoly  of 
pleasure  in  it,  and  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  destiny 
in  pleasing  her."  This  is  capital.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  book  is  a  most 
depressing  one  to  read.  There  is  not  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  through  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
Constance's  only  love  affair  ends  badly,  and  she 
settles  down  into  an  old  maid,  finding  content- 
ment apparently,  if  not  cheerfulness,  in  becom- 
ing lier  father's  housekeeper. — Spectator. 


The  prices  occasionally  paid  for  advertise 
ments  may  suggest  some  curious  reflections 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  received  last  week  offers  for  the  wrappers 
of  the  two  shilling  Catalogues,  the  printing  of 
which  we  have  already  announced  as  having 
been  arranged  for;  and  we  understand  that  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  watchmaker,  has  been  a  successful 
bidder  for  the  back  page  of  each  of  these  Cata- 
logue wrappers,  having  paid  for  the  two  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  guineas.  The  Accidental 
Death  Assurance  Company  have  also  obtained 
the  last  page  but  one,  at  the  price  of  £600  ;  and 
Messrs.  Cliappell  &  Co.,  of  Bond  Street,  get  a 
page  at  back  of  title  in  each  Catalogue,  having 
also  paid  £600. 


The  private  munificence  which  has  furnished 
Liverpool  with  a  Natural  History  Museum,  a 
Free  Library,  a  noble  edifice  to  contain  the  lat- 
ter, and  a  Gallery  of  Inventions,  has  crowned 
the  good  work  by  the  founding  of  a  School  of 
Science-  This  last  was  inaugurated  on  Thurs- 
day, with  much  appropriate  ceremony.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  public  meeting  which  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  aptly  showed  to  the  diffi- 
dent, that  the  triumphs  of  science  were  effected 
by  the  application  of  experience  gained  in  the 
contemplation  of  natural  objects.  The  shell  of 
the  lobster  suggested  the  strong  tube  to  Watt ; 
the  earthworm,  the  Tunnel,  to  Brunei;  the 
bird's  wing  produced  the  oar;  the  gyrations  of 
a  hawk,  the  wheel;  while  the  plow  was  founded 
on  intelligent  observation  of  certain  practices  of 
the  pig  1 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
QUEEN  HORTENSE. 

Recently  great  sensation  was  excited 
among  English  readers  by  the  publication  of 
the  life  of  that  great  and  good  woman,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  our  present  paper 
we  propose  to  run  through  the  life-history 
of  another  very  remarkable  woman,  the 
mother  of  the  present  emperor  of  the 
French,  whose  memory  has  been  strangely 
disregarded  in  this  country.  We  are  there- 
fore glad  to  see  a  memoir  of  her  announced 
in  the  papers,  and,  en  attendant^  offer  our 
readers  the  following  details : — 

Hortense  was  the  daughter  of  Viscount  de 
Beauharnois,  who  had  married,  against  the 
wish  of  his  relatives.  Mademoiselle  Tascher 
de  la  Pagerie,  of  Martinique.  The  marriage 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  it  was  only  the  fact 
of  two  children  being  born  to  them  that 
prevented  their  separation.  At  last  the  dis- 
putes became  so  violent  that  the  wife  deter- 
mined to  return  to  her  island  home,  taking 
her  little  daughter  with  her.  Ere  long, 
however,  the  revolution  reached  Martinique, 
and  Josephine  had  to  fly  with  Hortense,  and 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  on  board  a 
merchantman  while  the  maternal  house  was 
burning.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  the  vis- 
count for  a  long  time  refused  to  see  her,  but, 
by  the  intercession  of  friends,  they  were 
brought  together  again,  only  to  be  parted 
and  forever  by  the  revolution. 

The  viscount  received  a  high  command  in 
the  republican  army,  but,  being  denounced 
as  an  aristocrat,  was  sent  to  prison  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Josephine  interceded  on 
his  behalf,  and  the  result  was  that  she  in 
her  turn  was  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  Sainte- 
Pelagie.  The  children  would  have  starved, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a  Ma- 
dame Holstein,  who,  at  her  own  peril,  gave 
them  shelter.  Josephine  was  herself  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  shared  her  husband's  fate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  downfall  of  Robespierre. 
She  quitted  the  prison,  but  it  was  as  a 
beggar. 

Josephine  found  a  kind  friend,  however, 
in  Madame  Tallien,  who  interceded  with  her 
husband  to  remove  the  sequestration  from 
the  Beauharnois  estates,  and  in  the  mean 
while  invited  the  family  frequently  to  dinner, 
on  the  stipulation  that  they  brought  their 
own  bread,  which  was  an  article  of  luxury  in 


Paris,  as  it  threatens  to  become  again  ere 
long.  On  many  occasions,  however,  Jose- 
phine was  too  poor  to  buy  bread,  and  had  to 
depend  for  her  supply  on  the  charity  of 
friends.  When  her  estates  were  restored 
her,  all  this  changed :  Eugene  doffed  his 
blouse  and  gave  up  the  carpentry  trade  to 
begin  his  military  education,  while  Hortense 
remained  with  her  mother,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  best  masters  Paris  could 
produce. 

It  was  at  Madame  Tallien's  house  that  Jo- 
sephine met  Napoleon,  and  formed  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  young  general,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  her  friends,  who  saw  in 
him  a  soldier  and  nothing  more.  Napoleon 
was  anything  but  a  lady's  man,  and  paid 
them  the  quaintest  compliments.  Thus  he 
said  once  to  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuil, 
"  What  splendid  red  hair  you  have  !  "  To 
which  the  lady  replied,  "  Very  possibly,  sire ; 
but  it  is  the  first  time  a  man  has  told  me 
so."  But,  for  all  that,  he  had  eyes  for  Jo- 
sephine's beauty,  and  was  ready  to  give  up 
his  ambitious  dreams  to  live  happy  with  her. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  honeymoon  was 
over  the  ambitious  dreams  returned,  how- 
ever, with  full  force,  and  Bonaparte  started 
for  Italy,  taking  Eugene  with  him,  while 
Hortense  was  sent  to  Madame  Campan's 
school,  where  she  spent  several  happy  years 
with  her  aunt,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  and  her 
cousin,  Stephanie  de  Beauharnois.  When 
the  republican  general  left  France  again  for 
Egypt,  Hortense's  education  was  completed, 
and  she  returned  home  to  be  a  consolation 
to  her  mourning  mother.  Napoleon's  ab- 
sence lasted  six  years,  during  which  Hor- 
tense grew  in  grace  and  beauty,  knowing  no 
cares,  and  these  were  probably  the  happiest 
days  of  her  eventful  life. 

With  Napoleon's  return  the  fate  of  the 
revolution  was  sealed:  he  moved  to  the 
Tuileries  as  first  consul,  and  Josephine  and 
Hortense  became  the  leaders  of  society. 
Ere  long  she  fell  a  victim  to  love's  young 
dream  :  she  became  attached  to  Duroc,  the 
consul's  aide-de-camp,  and  her  father  did 
not  object  to  the  match.  But  Josephine 
had  other  views  for  her  daughter :  she  knew 
the  enmity  Napoleon's  brothers  bore  her, 
and  resolved  to  seek  an  ally  among  them. 
This  could  be  most  easily  effected  by  giving 
Hortense  as  wife  to  Louis. 

After  repeated  soKcitations,  Napoleon  re- 
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luctantly  assented  to  the  marriage,  but  only 
on  condition  that  Duroc's  sincerity  should 
be  first  tested.  A  message  was  sent  to  the 
aide-de-camp  through  Bourrienne  that  Na- 
poleon consented  to  his  marriage  with  Hor- 
tense,  but  he  would  be  at  once  expected  to 
leave  Paris,  as  the  first  consul  did  not  care 
to  have  a  son-in-law  in  the  house.  Duroc 
refused  the  alliance,  and  Josephine  tri- 
umphed. She  worked  on  Hortense's  pride 
until  she  consented  to  give  her  hand  to 
Louis.  The  young  couple  hardly  knew  each 
other,  but  Napoleon's  will  was  law,  and  they 
went  to  the  altar  with  loathing  in  their 
hearts.  In  his  own  case  Napoleon  had  been 
satisfied  with  a  civil  marriage,  but  the  mar- 
riage of  Hortense  had  to  be  blessed  by  the 
Church — perhaps  to  render  it  indissoluble, 
for  Napoleon  regarded  Hortense's  children 
as  his  future  heirs.  As  Providence  had  not 
blessed  him  with  children,  he  was  resolved 
to  act  as  a  father  to  the  family  his  beloved 
Btep-daughter  might  have. 

From  the  outset  they  were  an  unhappy 
couple.  Hortense  wept  the  live-long  day, 
while  her  husband  was  gloomy  and  ill-tem- 
pered. She  detested  him  for  accepting  her 
hand  while  knowing  that  she  loved  another  ; 
while  he  hated  her,  in  his  turn,  for  marrying 
him,  although  he  had  never  spoken  of  love 
to  her.  They  had  both  obeyed  the  iron  will 
that  dictated  laws  not  only  to  France,  but  to 
his  own  family,  and  the  conscience  of  com- 
pulsion rose  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  them.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
love  each  other,  or  to  find  that  happiness  to- 
gether which  they  were  forbidden  seeking 
elsewhere. 

In  their  strange  confidence  the  young  peo- 
ple even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  one  another 
that  they  could  never  be  lovers,  but  they 
pitied  each  other  so  sincerely,  that  this  pity 
might  have  been  converted  with  time  into 
love.  Louis  would  sit  for  hours  by  his  wife's 
side  trying  to  dispel  the  cloud  on  her  brow, 
while  Hortense  was  beginning  to  regard  it 
as  her  most  sacred  duty  to  greet  her  hus- 
band kindly. 

"  If  I  give  you  a  son,"  Hortense  would 
say,  with  a  smile,  "  and  when  he  addresses 
you  by  the  sweet  name  of  father,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  being  his  mother." 

"  And  when  you  press  your  son  to  your 
heart,  and  feel  how  madly  you  love  him," 
Louis  said,  "  then  you  will  pardon  me  for 


being  your  husband,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  longer 
hate  me,  for  I  shall  be  the  father  of  your  be- 
loved child." 

Had  they  been  left  to  themselves  they 
might  have  learned  to  respect,  even  love 
each  other,  but  calumny  interfered.  A  ru- 
mor spread  through  Paris  that  Napoleon 
himself  was  the  father  of  Hortense's  child. 
It  was  expected  that  Napoleon  would  be  so 
horrified  at  this  foul  tale  that  he  would  at 
once  send  Louis  and  Hortense  away,  and 
thus  Josephine  would  once  again  be  left  de- 
fenceless. When  Hortense  heard  this  ru- 
mor, she  fell  insensible  at  her  mother's  feet, 
and  not  long  after  gave  birth  to  a  still-born 
child. 

When  Hortense  again  arose  from  her 
couch  she  sought  relief  in  society,  and  in 
her  salons  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
France  were  wont  to  assemble.  At  length 
some  degree  of  comfort  was  restored  her, 
for  at  the  period  of  the  imperial  coronation 
a  son  was  born  to  her — the  future  heir  of 
France.  Ere  long,  too,  and  Louis  became 
a  king,  but  this  only  increased  the  sorrow  of 
the  ill-assorted  pair.  In  Paris  they  were 
enabled  to  forget,  but  in  Holland  they  would 
be  compelled  to  live  together.  Still  Louis 
was  compelled  to  obey,  and  resolved  that, 
as  destiny  compelled  him  to  be  a  king,  he 
would  perform  his  regal  duties  so  that  they 
should  prove  a  blessing  to  his  subjects. 

While  in  Holland,  Hortense  gave  birth  to 
two  more  boys.  Napoleon  Louis  and  Louis 
Napoleon,  but  her  first-born,  her  darling, 
Napoleon  Charles,  died  of  the  small-pox* 
This  loss  was  too  much  for  her  :  combined 
with  her  husband's  irritable  temper  it  crushed 
her  to  the  earth,  and  she  sought  shelter  and 
consolation  in  her  mother's  arms.  But  Jo- 
sephine herself  needed  words  of  comfort  to 
be  addressed  to  her,  for  her  husband  had  re- 
solved on  carrying  his  long-meditated  de- 
sign of  a  divorce,  and,  as  Lord  Castlereagh 
wittily  remarked,  "  A  virgin  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  Minotaur.'*  When  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  was  effected,  Jose- 
phine retired  to  Malmaison,  and  Hortense 
implored  the  emperor  that  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  her  example,  in  which  wish 
Louis  joined.  But  Napoleon  was  inexora- 
ble, and  Louis  returned  to  Holland  more 
gloomy  than  ever,  while  Hortense  by  the 
emperor's  express  orders,  remained  in  Paris 
for  a  season  with  her  two  sons.    At  the  new 
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marriage  festivities  she  held  the  train  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  did  so  without  a  murmur. 

Fresh  troubles  were  in  store  for  Hor- 
tense :  her  husband,  faithful  to  his  duties  as 
monarch,  aroused  the  wrath  of  his  brother, 
who  eventually  drove  him  from  the  throne 
because  he  studied  the  prosperity  of  his  new 
country  more  than  the  interests  of  France. 
King  Louis  descended  from  his  throne  and 
retired  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  where  he  lived 
as  the  Count  of  St.  Leu.  But  when  misfor- 
tunes fell  upon  his  brother  he  forgot  all  pri- 
vate feelings,  and  returned  to  Paris  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family. 

And  Napoleon  required  assistance  if  he 
was  to  maintain  his  throne.  On  his  return 
from  Moscow  he  ordered  Hortense  to  drown 
the  memory  of  the  past  by  brilliant  balls, 
but  the  crippled,  mutilated  soldiers  were  not 
fitted  for  the  joys  of  the  revel.  All  Paris 
suffered  from  a  foreboding  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  and  Hortense,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  wretched  of  all  in  that  great  city,  for 
she  felt  that  all  was  lost,  even  before  the  cry 
ran  through  the  streets,  "The  Cossacks  are 
coming  !  "  But  she  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  Paris  even  when  the  emperor  fled,  and 
it  was  not  till  her  husband  threatened  to 
tear  her  children  from  her  if  she  remained, 
that  she  consented  to  join  Josephine  at  her 
chateau  of  Navarre. 

In  her  adversity,  Queen  Hortense  had  one 
sincere  friend,  the  Emperor  Alexander.  At 
an  early  peribd  he  proceeded  to  Malmaison 
to  see  the  two  ladies,  and  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  alleviate  their  fate.  He  it 
was  who  induced  Hortense  to  give  up  her 
idea  of  emigrating  to  Martinique  with  her 
two  boys,  and  remain  in  France.  But  fresh 
troubles  were  in  store  for  her :  ever  since 
Napoleon's  exile  to  Elba,  Josephine  had 
slowly  pined  away,  and  she  received  her 
death-blow  when  the  Duke  of  Blacas  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  body  of  Hortense's  first- 
born son  from  Notre-Dame,  and  place  it  in 
an  ordinary  cemetery. 

The  news  of  her  death  ran  through  Paris, 
and  created  a  profound  sensation,  for  Jose- 
phine had  made  herself  generally  beloved. 
Carriages  crowded  the  road  to  Malmaison, 
the  owners  of  which  testified  their  respect  to 
the  ex-empress.  Even  the  royalists  had  a 
word  in  her  favor :  the  king's  favorite,  Ma- 


dame du  Cayla,  said,  for  instance,  ""What  an 
interesting  woman  was  that  incomparable 
Josephine !  What  kindness,  tact,  and  mod- 
eration there  was  in  all  she  did  !  It  is  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  good  taste  that  she 
should  die  at  this  moment." 

The  queen  had  been  removed  almost  by 
force  to  St.  Leu,  where  Alexander  spent  his 
last  evening  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land. He  gave  her  much  good  advice  how 
to  conduct  herself,  and,  as  he  knew  how  ad- 
verse Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  to  all  the  Napo- 
leons, he  appointed  a  special  secretary  to  the 
embassy,  through  whom  her  letters  should 
pass.  But  Hortense  felt  that  her  period  of 
adversity  had  arrived,  and  that  she  would 
have  to  struggle  against  calumny  to  main- 
tain the  name  of  her  family  unstained.  Her 
previsions  did  not  deceive  her. 

Strange  events  occurred  in  Paris  during 
the  abode  of  Napoleon  at  Elba.  The  Bour- 
bons seemed  to  have  awaked  from  a  long 
lethargy,  and  were  quite  astounded  at  find- 
ing the  children  they  had  left  in  arms  grown 
up  men.  The  king  was  the  best  of  a  bad 
lot,  and  did  not  at  all  stomach  the  homage 
paid  to  his  "  dear  friends  the  enemy,"  as  he 
sarcastically  termed  them.  Still,  he  was 
dreadfully  embarrassed  how  to  treat  Eugene 
and  Hortense  ;  the  latter  he  tried  to  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  as  a  plain 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauharnois,  while  at  his 
interview  with  Eugene,  he  addressed  him  as 
Marshal  of  France.  But  both  defeated  him 
by  their  straightforwardness,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  was  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
somebody  had  ruled  in  France  during  his 
absence,  which  he  would  have  so  gladly  ig- 
nored. 

In  other  respects  nothing  was  altered,  and 
the  old  court  ceremonial  flourished  magnifi- 
cently again.  Nor  was  impudence  wanting. 
At  one  of  the  first  dinners  Louis  XVHI. 
gave  to  the  allies,  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
l^me,  who  was  sitting  next  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  pointed  to  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  the  prince 
who  married  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  man- 
ufacture ?  What  weakness  to  ally  one's  self 
with  that  general !  "  Considering  that  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  who  sat  on  her  other 
side,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  were  both  al- 
lied to  "  that  general,"  this  remark  displayed 
profound  ignorance,  or  consummate  assur- 
ance. 
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The  worst  of  the  whole  party  were  the 
wicked  old  emigres,  who  returned  with  all 
their  vices  unannealed.  On  one  occasion 
the  Marquis  of  Chimene  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauraquais  met  in  the  king's  ante-chamber 
— ^two  old  heroes  of  that  frivolous  age,  when 
the  boudoir  and  the  petites  maisons  were  the 
battle-field,  and  the  victor's  crown  was  com- 
posed of  myrtles  instead  of  laurels.  Allud- 
ing to  some  event  of  the  ancient  regime,  the 
duke  said  to  the  marquis,  in  his  desire  to  in- 
dicate the  period  more  precisely,  "It  was 
about  the  year  when  I  had  my  liaison  with 
your  wife."  "  Ah  !  "  the  marquis  replied, 
with  perfect  equanimity,  "you  allude  to 
1776." 

The  king,  as  we  said  before,  was  the  clev- 
erest of  all,  and  did  not  conceal  his  surprise 
at  finding  that  Napoleon's  generals,  who  had 
been  described  to  him  as  peasants  and  ruf- 
fians, were  as  polite  as  his  own  followers. 
Tired  of  the  constant  squabbles,  Louis  with- 
drew into  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  and  left 
the  cares  of  government  to  Blacas.  In  his 
retirement  he  conversed  with  his  "  lady 
friend,"  a  fashion  which  the  royalists  had 
restored.  Madame  du  Cayla  held  this  hon- 
orable post,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the 
"  King's  Snuff-box,"  because  his  majesty 
was  fond  of  strewing  some  snuff  on  her 
round,  plump  shoulder,  and  inhaling  it 
thence.  The  king  rewarded  her  nobly. 
Finding  that  she  was  not  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  an  illus- 
trated edition  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
engravings,  after  Raphael.  Instead  of  tis- 
sue paper,  each  cut  was  protected  by  a  thou- 
sand-franc bank-note.  On  another  occasion 
he  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  "  Charte,"  and 
each  page  was  interlined  with  a  bank-note 
of  the  same  quality.  But  those  who  feel  in- 
terested on  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the 
lady's  "  Memoires  d'une  Femme  de  Qualite." 

During  this  period.  Queen  Hortense  re- 
sided in  Paris,  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
few  friends  who  remained  faithful  to  her. 
But  her  presence  caused  great  alarm  to  the 
Legitimists,  who  believed  that  she  was  con- 
spiring the  return  of  Napoleon.  Fouche,  the 
double-faced,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
intrigues  against  the  duchess,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  dissension  on  either  side.  At  length 
Hortense  felt  it  her  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
this  scandal,  and  requested  an  audience  of 
the  king.     She  went,  saw,  and  conquered, 
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for,  from  that  time,  the  Desired  one  never 
ceased  talking  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
visitor,  to  such  an  extent  that  his  family 
spitefully  suggested  that  he  had  better  marry 
her. 

But  Hortense  had  something  else  to  think 
about  at  this  moment,  besides  conspiring  on 
behalf  of  her  father.  A  messenger  had  ar- 
rived from  her  husband,  then  residing  at 
Florence,  insisting  on  the  immediate  sur- 
render to  him  of  her  two  sons.  She  refused, 
and  appealed  to  the  laws  for  protection. 
One  trait,  referring  to  this  period,  is  note- 
worthy: although  Hortense  never  paid  at- 
tention to  the  slightest  calumny  affecting 
herself  in  the  public  press,  she  at  once  or- 
dered an  answer  to  be  given  to  an  insulting 
article  directed  against  her  husband.  To  do 
so  at  a  moment  when  she  was  contending 
with  him  for  the  dearest  of  her  possessions, 
is  an  act  of  magnanimity  that  needs  no  com- 
ment at  our  hands. 

Hortense  was  not  to  be  comforted  even 
when  she  heard  of  her  step-father's  return 
from  Elba,  and  the  triumphant  reception  he 
had  met  with.  She  felt  that  his  victory 
could  not  be  permanent,  and  foresaw  fresh 
troubles  for  herself.  Still  she  did  not  swerve 
from  her  duty.  As  she  had  remained  in 
France  under  the  Bourbon  rule  for  the  sake 
of  her  sons,  she  resolved  not  to  alter  now. 
The  emperor  received  her  unkindly,  and 
blamed  her  for  having  remained  in  France 
among  his  enemies  :  she  merely  bowed  her 
head,  and  left  it  to  time  to  justify  her  conduct* 
The  emperor  was  speedily  appeased,  and  re- 
garded her  with  more  affection  than  before. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  Hortense  was 
really  the  empress,  and  her  first  act  was  to 
obtain  from  her  father  a  pension  for  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, who  had  been  unable  to  leave  Paris 
owing  to  the  fracture  of  her  leg.  She  shortly 
after  extended  the  same  favor  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon,  who  implored  her  intercession. 
Hortense  was  the  queen  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  her  salons  were  once  again  the 
resort  of  all  the  first  men  in  France.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  read  there  his  "  Adolphe," 
while  Talleyrand  seemed  to  have  no  other 
occupation  than  inventing  fresh  social  games 
to  amuse  the  queen  and  the  ladies  assembled 
around  her. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Waterloo :  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Napoleon,  when  he  made  up 
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his  mind  to  proceed  to  Rochefort  and  em- 
bark for  America,  resided  for  awhile  at 
Malmaison,  where  he  took  a  last  farewell  of 
Hortense  and  her  sons.  The  queen  handed 
him  a  belt,  which  she  requested  him  to  wear 
round  his  waist :  he  demanded  what  it  con- 
tained, and,  after  long  hesitation,  Hortense 
confessed  that  she  had  sewn  up  her  diamonds 
in  it,  which  she  hoped  would  be  of  use  to 
him  hereafter.  At  first  the  emperor  de- 
clined to  accept  the  costly  gift,  but,  fearful 
of  wounding  his  daughter's  feelings,  he 
made  her  the  happiest  of  women — for  she 
had  been  able  to  requite  a  portion  of  the 
generosity  Napoleon  had  ever  displayed 
towards  her. 

The  last  person  the  emperor  saw  at  Mal- 
maison was  his  mother,  and  the  interview 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  Talma,  who 
had  glided  in,  under  the  disguise  of  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  beloved 
master.  He  has  recorded  for  us  the  parting 
scene  of  mother  and  son,  worthy  of  the  most 
noble  days  of  Sparta  ;  how  Madame  Letitia 
stretched  forth  her  hand,  with  the  words, 
"  Adieu,  mon  fils !  "  and  Napoleon,  after 
looking  his  mother  fixedly  in  the  face  for  a 
few  seconds,  said,  with  the  stoicism  of  a 
Red  Indian,  "  Adieu,  ma  m^re ! "  and  slowly 
quitted  the  room  forever. 

For  the  second  time  the  Bourbons  returned 
to  France,  but  their  resolve  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, vengeance.  Louis  XVHI.  re-entered 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors  to  punish  and  re- 
ward, but  the  idea  of  mercy  was  banished 
from  his  thoughts.  His  whole  fury  was 
concentrated  on  Hortense,  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  that  brought  Napoleon  back,  and 
he  requested  it  as  a  personal  favor  of  Alex- 
ander that  he  should  not  intercede  in  her 
behalf.  She  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris 
by  order  of  the  Prussian  general  Von  Muf- 
fling, and  proceeded  to  Geneva,  not  without 
danger  of  her  life.  But  there  was  no  rest- 
ing-place for  her ;  the  French  envoy  in 
Switzerland  would  not  tolerate  a  defenceless 
woman  so  near  the  French  frontier,  and 
when  asked  whither  she  would  proceed,  she 
replied,  in  her  despair,  "  Throw  me  into  the 
lake,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  my 
troubles." 

But  Hortense  soon  regained  her  equanim- 
ity, and  proceeded  to  Aix,  in  Savoy,  where 
the  most  terrible  blow  that  fate  reserved  for 


her  fell  upon  her.  She  had  lost  her  cause 
against  her  husband,  and  had  been  con- 
demned to  give  up  to  him  her  elder  son  Na- 
poleon Louis.  He  sent  for  the  boy,  and 
Hortense  surrendered  him.  All  her  hopes 
were  thenceforward  concentrated  in  her 
second  son,  who  has  attained  a  position 
which  she  could  hardly  have  entreated  for 
him  in  her  prayers.  But  Louis  Napoleon 
cannot  forget  how  much  he  owes  to  the 
teaching  of  that  devoted  mother,  who  was 
his  guardian  angel,  and  sacrificed  herself  so 
repeatedly  for  him. 

Fate  at  length  appeared  weary  of  perse- 
cuting the  poor  Duchess  of  St.  Leu.  She 
was  allowed  a  few  peaceful  years  in  the 
canton  of  Thurgau,  at  her  pleasant  chateau 
of  Arenenberg,  but  they  were  troubled  by 
painful  interludes.  In  1821,  the  emperor 
died  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena;  in  1824, 
Hortense  lost  her  only  brother,  Eugene. 
Nothing  was  then  left  her  to  love  but  her 
two  sons,  who  prospered  in  health  and 
strength,  although  banished  from  their  fa- 
therland, and  compelled  to  lead  an  inactive 
Hfe. 

At  length  came  the  year  1830,  and  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  revenge  for  the  Napo- 
leons. France  hurled  down  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  the  nation  feared  the 
revolution  too  much  to  desire  a  repubHc. 
They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  throne,  and  Louis  Philippe  grati- 
fied their  pride  by  restoring  the  tricolor, 
which  reminded  them  of  such  mighty  deeds. 
He  brought  back  to  Paris  the  ashes  of  Napo- 
leon, and  replaced  his  statue  on  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,  but  his  nephews  must  still  remain  in 
banishment.  For  such  was  the  sole  condi- 
tion on  which  the  European  powers  would 
recognize  the  new  king,  for,  as  Metternich 
said,  "  it  was  a  question  of  legitimacy,  not 
to  sufier  a  Napoleon  again  on  the  throne  of 
France."  So  Louis  Philippe  very  calmly 
purchased  his  recognition  by  a  renewed  de- 
cree of  banishment  against  the  Napoleon- 
ides. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  for  their  ambi- 
tion, and  the  two  young  men  resolved  to  try 
their  hand  elsewhere.  Although  separated, 
they  kept  up  an  eager  correspondence,  and 
when  Hortense,  in  1830,  on  her  periodical 
visit  to  Rome,  remained  for  awhile  in  Flor- 
ence, the  brothers  agreed  as  to  their  future 
course.    Louis  Napoleon  accompanied  his 
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mother  to  Rome,  and  his  presence  was  the 
signal  for  ejffervescence.  So  far  did  this 
proceed,  that  the  papal  government  ordered 
him  from  the  city,  and  the  only  friend  who 
stood  up  for  him  was  the  envoy  of  Russia  ; 
we  all  know  how  Louis  Napoleon  repaid  this 
act  of  kindness  in  the  Crimea. 

When  the  Italian  revolution  broke  out  in 
Modena,  the  two  brothers  joined  the  insur- 
rectionists. Their  relations  were  in  a  horri- 
ble state  of  suspense  about  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  removed  from  the 
staff  of  General  Menotti ;  but  they  joined  the 
insurgents  as  volunteers.  So  soon  as  Hor- 
tense  heard  that  the  Austrians  were  on  the 
march,  she  started  in  search  of  her  sons, 
determined  to  save  them  or  to  die.  She  ar- 
rived at  Pesaro,  after  undergoing  countless 
difficulties,  and  found  her  sons  there ;  but 
one  of  them  lay  a  corpse  in  a  village  inn. 

But  Hortense  had  no  time  to  bewail  him : 
she  must  save  the  last  joy  left  her.  With 
Louis  Napoleon  she  proceeded  to  Ancona, 
resolved  to  embark  for  Corfu,  and  throw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  English.  But 
that  chance  had  to  be  given  up,  for  Louis 
Napoleon  had  scarce  reached  Ancona  ere  he 
was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  brought  to 
death's  door.  Here  was  a  position :  the 
Austrians  were  within  two  days'  march,  and 
Hortense  could  not  remove  her  darling  son 
under  a  week,  said  the  physicians.  But  she 
did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind :  she  sent 
his  baggage  aboard,  and  resolved  to  spread 
the  report  that  he  had  followed.  In  the 
mean  while  she  kept  her  son  in  the  inner- 
most apartments,  and  watched  over  him  her- 
self. 

But  she  had  a  fearful  week  to  pass 
through :  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief 
took  up  his  head-quarters  in  her  palazzo, 
and  malicious  fate  decreed  that  his  sleeping 
apartment  was  next  to  that  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  lay  in  the  fever  phantasms  of  the 
small-pox.  Whenever  he  coughed  his  head 
was  concealed  under  blankets,  and  if  he 
spoke  it  must  be  in  a  whisper,  through  fear  of 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian,  who 
had  solely  been  prevented  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  duchess  because  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  she  was  the  patient.  At  length 
the  physician  declared  Louis  Napoleon  in  a 
fit  condition  to  move,  and  Hortense  made  a 
mighty  resolve.  In  the  determination  to 
save  her  son,  she  decided  that  she  would 


reach  England  through  France,  risking  all 
the  consequences  of  the  rupture  of  her  ban. 
She  had  already  secured  a  passport  through 
the  kindness  of  an  English  nobleman,  and 
the  only  chance  of  getting  her  son  off  was 
under  the  disguise  of  a  footman. 

They  reached  France,  where  a  sentence 
of  death  awaited  them,  and  passed  their  first 
night  at  Cannes.  What  reminiscences  were 
connected  with  that  place  for  Hortense !  At 
Cannes  it  was  that  Napoleon  landed  on  his 
return  from  Elba :  from  Cannes  he  started 
with  a  handful  of  troops  on  his  march  to 
Paris,  which  city  he  reached  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  Labedoy^re  and  Ney  had  joined 
him  there,  and  paid  bitterly  for  yielding  to 
their  enthusiasm.  What  guarantee  had 
Hortense  that  the  same  fate  did  not  await 
her  and  her  son  ?  And  yet  she  passed 
boldly  on.  She  had  been  a  friend  to  Louis 
Philippe's  mother,  and  thought  that  grati- 
tude might  still  exist  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  melancholy  pilgrimage  that  Hor- 
tense undertook.  She  showed  her  son  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her 
father's  greatest  triumph  and  greatest  hu- 
miliation. Leaning  on  her  son's  arm,  and 
wearing  a  thick  veil  lest  any  one  should  rec- 
ognize her,  the  queen  surveyed  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  rooms,  which  were  just  the 
same  as  the  imperial  family  had  left  them. 
What  a  reminiscence  must  it  have  been  for 
Hortense  when  she  entered  the  little  chapel 
in  which  the  mighty  Napoleon  had  held  the 
son,  on  whose  arm  she  now  leaned,  over  the 
baptismal  font !  Could  the  poor  deserted 
widow  believe  that  this  son  was  once  again 
to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  Napoleonistic 
France?  Perhaps  so;  for  what  will  nOt 
mothers  believe  of  their  sons,  though  the 
latter  rarely  carry  out  the  Alnaschar  visions 
which  every  parent  forms  of  her  child  ? 

Well,  the  pair  arrived  in  Paris,  and  Hor- 
tense's  first  care  was  to  apprise  Louis  Phil- 
ippe of  her  arrival.  What  a  fearful  fright 
the  poor  old  gentleman  was  in  at  the  news  ! 
He  could  not  crush  the  evil  in  the  bud  :  he  ^ 
had  not  the  heart  to  cut  heads  off:  he  was 
altogether  too  jolly  a  monarch  to  deal  with 
a  pair  of  conspirators  such  as  he  assumed 
Hortense  and  her  son  to  be.  And  such, 
perhaps,  they  were,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Mamma  behaved  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, and  her  son  was  most  unfortunately 
taken  ill  just  at  the  moment.    It  was  im- 
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possible  to  turn  them  out  of  France,  but 
"whenever  they  could  make  it  convenient, 
and  so  on.  The  king  of  course  saw  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  and,  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  debited  the  most  pleasant  com- 
pliments. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  agreea- 
ble way  in  which  he  accosted  the  fugitive. 
"  Lord  bless  you," — or  the  French  equiva- 
lent— "  I  know  what  exile  is,  and  it  wont  de- 
pend on  me  if  yours  is  not  alleviated."  Of 
course  he  assured  the  queen  that  the  sen- 
tence of  exile  against  the  Napoleons  lay  like 
a  stone  on  his  heart,  and  he  magnanimously 
added,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  mere  idea  of  banishment  would  be 
unknown  in  his  kingdom. 

Hortense  listened  to  all  this  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  spendthrift  who  has  taken  a 
bill  for  discount  to  a  Jew  who  holds  his 
fnortgage  deeds,  and  yet  she  believed  his 
promises.  And  the  only  result  she  obtained 
was  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  France  if  he  would  change  his 
name,  but  not  a  word  about  the  owing 
money.  But  this  Louis  Napoleon  thought 
a  little  too  much :  he  at  once  agreed  with 
his  mother  that  the  sooner  they  left  France, 
for  their  honor  and  safety  the  better. 

In  England  the  mother  and  son  were  com- 


paratively happy,  for  all  the  first  society  of 
the  land  welcomed  them.  Had  Hortense 
wished  it,  she  might  have  been  again  a 
queen — that  of  fashion — ^but  she  had  a  stem 
resolve,  which  she  was  determined  to  follow. 
She  would  not  compromise  her  son  in  any 
way  :  and  she  was  in  the  right,  for  the  Duch- 
ess of  Berry  was  at  that  period  in  Bath,  and 
could  not  believe  but  that  a  Napoleon  must 
be  intriguing  in  behalf  of  her  son.  So 
great  however,  was  the  excitement  her  pub- 
lic appearance  aroused  among  the  crowned 
heads,  that  Hortense  resolved  to  return  to 
her  pleasant  Arenenberg.  For  this  purpose 
she  asked  leave  to  pass  through  France, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  couple  visited 
most  of  the  spots  memorable  in  Napoleon's 
history. 

At  Arenenberg,  Hortense  rested  from 
her  sufferings,  and  spent  a  few  comparatively 
happy  years.  Here  she  wrote  the  affecting 
account  of  her  travels  through  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  from  which  we  have  derived 
most  of  the  previous  details.  In  1837,  Hor- 
tense, the  flower  of  the  Napoleonides,  died, 
wearied  of  her  life,  her  misfortunes,  and  the 
exile  in  which  she  pined  away.  She  bowed 
her  head  and  went  home  to  the  great  dead-^ 
to  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 


The  boa  constrictor  in  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  Paris,  resolving  at  last  to  follow 
the  example  of  its  English  brother,  has  swal- 
lowed its  blanket. 

It  appears  that  the  boa,  which  is  a  very  fine 
specimen,  nearly  eleven  feet  long,  had  eaten  a 
large  rabbit  on  the  22d  August,  and  that  a  sim- 
ilar meal  generally  is  sufficient  for  several  days ; 
on  this  occasion,  however, — we  presume  the 
rabbit  was  exceedingly  tender,  and  that 

"  Increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on ;  " 

it  did  not  prove  so,  for  on  the  25th  the  blanket 
was  gone :  twenty-six  days  after,  on  the  20th 
ultimo,  the  keeper  perceived  that  the  reptile  was 
making  great  attempts  to  vomit,  and  that  this 
strange  indigestible  meal  was  on  its  return 
journey ;  he  held  it,  therefore,  as  soon  as  pro- 
jected from  the  mouth ;  and  the  boa,  seeing,  as 
it  were,  his  intention,  wound  itself  round  the 
branch  placed  in  its  cage,  to  obtain  a  proper 
**  purchase,"  and  was  rid  of  it  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes. 

The  blanket  thus  recovered  was  spindle- 
shaped,  nearly  five  feet  long,  and  rather  over 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  its  widest  part ;  hav- 
ing undergone  the  great  pressure  of  the  oeso- 


phagus, it  formed  a  kind  of  interior  mould  of 
this  long  portion  of  the  digestive  tube. 

M.  Dumeril,  who  has  reported  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  concludes 
from  a  minute  examination  of  the  blanket,  which 
has  been  placed  in  alcohol,  and  is  now  publicly 
exhibited,  that  its  widest  part  rested  in  the  sac 
of  the  stomach,  while  one  extremity  extended  to 
the  pyloric  region,  as  to  it  adheres  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit  previously  swal- 
lowed, on  which  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
had  commenced  to  show  itself.  The  other  ex- 
tremity was  lodged  in  the  oesophagus. 

The  boa  has  quite  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  its  strange  meal. — London  Weekly  Review. 


MoNSTEK  Photographic  Lens. — Perhaps 
the  largest  lens  in  the  world  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  the  government 
establishment  at  South  Kensington.  It  is  a 
triple  achromatic  combination  of  sixty  inches 
focal  length,  for  the  production  of  pictures  three 
feet  square.  It  consists  of  three  combinations — 
the  front  and  back  being  of  six  and  eight  inches 
diameter  respectively,  whilst  the  diameter  of  the 
central  or  negative  combination  is  four  inches  in 
diameter. — London  Weekly  Review. 
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HOME-MADE   GAS.— A  SIMPLE  PROCESS. 

A  VALUABLE  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  involving,  indeed,  a  new  idea, 
has  recently  been  made  known  in  London 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  already  the  author  of  several 
new  contrivances  in  that  branch  of  industry, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  powerfiil  gas-burner 
which  goes  by  his  name.  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  custom  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
from  coal  and  other  bituminous  substances 
to  subject  them  to  the  process  of  destructive 
distillation  at  a  high  temperature,  by  which 
means  a  large  quantity  of  permanent  gas  is 
evolved,  which  is  then  subsequently  purified. 
This  necessitates  the  carriage  up  to  the 
metropolitan  gas-works  of  immense  quan- 
tities of  useless  material,  in  addition  to  the 
real  gas  making  constituent  of  the  coal,  and 
also  renders  it  necessary  for  the  companies 
to  have  large  and  expensive  works  in  the 
heart  of  London,  where  the  process  of  puri- 
fication, with  its  concomitant  evil  of  half 
poisoning  the  neighborhood  by  the  sickening 
odor  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  is 
obliged  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Leslie's  plan  is  to  divide  the  process 
of  gas-making  into  two  distinct  branches. 
The  first  operation  is  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
collieries,  where  coal  is  cheap,  labor  plenti- 
ful, and  an  acre  or  two  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  works  of  little  consequence.  Here 
the  refuse  coal,  which  is  now  completely 
wasted  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  to  be  submitted 
to  distillation  at  a  low  temperature  in  re- 
volving cylinders,  heated  externally  by  a  fire. 
The  revolution  of  the  retorts  causes  the  small 
lumps  of  coal  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mo- 
tion, and  prevents  one  portion  becoming 
hotter  than  any  other. 

Thus  all  the  products  are  distilled  off  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  are  condensed  in  suitable 
vessels,  which  are  kept  cool  by  water.  Care 
is  taken  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of 
the  rotating  retort  to  as  low  a  point  as  prac- 
ticable, in  order  to  prevent  the  production  of 
gas,  which  will  not  condense,  the  object  be- 
ing to  obtain  only  fluid  hydro  carbon-oils 
by  the  first  process  of  distillation.  The  oils 
so  obtained  may  then  be  submitted  to  puri- 
fication from  the  nitrogenous  and  sulphur 
compounds  which  are  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  complaint  when  they  find  their  way  into 
illuminating  gas  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  remove  all  the  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur  from  a  gallon  of  this  oil 
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than  from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  of  gas,  of  which  it  is  the  rep- 
resentative. When  the  oil  has  been  properly 
prepared  and  purified  from  all  deleterious 
substances,  Mr.  Leslie  proposes  that  it 
should  be  conveyed  up  to  London,  or  wher- 
ever else  it  may  be  needed,  to  be  converted 
into  gas.  These  works  need  only  consist  of 
a  few  retorts  and  a  gas-holder  or  two,  all  the 
complicated  machinery  now  needed  for  the 
purification  being  rendered  unnecessary.  The 
retort  being  heated  to  redness,  a  little  of  the 
oil  is  allowed  to  flow  into  it,  when  instantly 
it  is  converted  into  permanent  gas,  and  car- 
ried through  a  pipe  into  the  gas-holder  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  from  which  the  illu- 
minating gas  is  supplied  to  the  mains  as 
heretofore. 

The  patentee  calculates  that  a  ton  of  good 
coal  will  yield  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
gallons  of  the  hydro-carbon  fluid.  Now  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  gallons  is  almost 
exactly  one  cubic  yard,  and  as  each  gallon 
is  estimated  to  yield  almost  instantaneously 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  we  have  thus  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  gallons,  the  mate- 
rial for  the  production  of  which  only  occu- 
pying the  space  of  one  cubic  yard. 

In  one  experiment  which  Mr.  Leslie  ex- 
hibited a  short  time  since,  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  Boghead  coal  were  placed  in  a  re- 
tort, which  was  kept  revolving  over  a  slow 
fire,  at  a  temperature  scarcely  exceeding  that 
of  melting  lead.  Owing  to  the  low  temper- 
ature and  the  rotation  of  the  retort,  no  gas 
was  produced,  but  the  constituents  were  all 
evolved  in  the  liquid  form.  In  a  short  time 
the  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  coal  had 
yielded  one  and  a  half  pints  of  hydro-car- 
bon fluid,  leaving  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  coke  in  the  retort.  When  the  flow  of  oil 
ceased,  it  was  conveyed  to  a  red-hot  iron  re- 
tort, into  which  the  fluid  was  poured  by 
means  of  a  funnel.  Immediately,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  gas-holder,  which  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  retort,  began  to  rise,  and 
within  a  minute  and  a  half  twenty-five  cubic 
feet  of  gas  had  come  into  the  holder.  The 
luminosity  of  this  gas  was  then  subjected  to 
accurate  measurement  by  means  of  a  pho- 
tometer. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  technicalities  of  gas-test- 
ing will  understand  what  brilliancy  and  value 
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it  possessed  when  -we  state  that  it  equalled 
twenty  sperm  candles  when  burning  at  the 
rate  of  only  four  feet  per  hour. 

This  progress  promises  to  effect  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
It  will  be  brought  up  to  the  customers  in 
a  highly  condensed  and  purified  form.  This 
can  be  stowed  away  in  any  quantity  for  futxire 
use,  and  can  be  sold  for  private  consumption, 
and  for  the  supply  of  smaM  villages,  gentle- 
men's seats,  railway  stations,  shipping,  or 
other  purposes,  where  it  is  preferred  to  make 
gas  on  the  spot  as  it  is  wanted.  All  that 
would  then  be  needed  for  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  ten,  fifty,  a  thousand,  or  a  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  would  be  to  draw  off  the 
proper  quantity  of  fluid,  and  allow  it  to  drop 


HOME-MADE    GAS. 


into  one  or  more  red-hot  retorts,  connected 
with  a  gas-holder  of  the  proper  size. 

The  manipulation  is  so  easy,  and  the  nec- 
essary apparatus  so  simple,  that  there  would 
really  be  no  reason  why  every  private  family 
should  not  make  their  own  gas.  As  it  grew 
dusk  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  tell  the 
kitchen  maid  to  put  a  small  iron  bottle  in 
the  fire,  and  when  this  was  red-hot,  the  mas- 
ter, instead  of  turning  the  gas  on  at  the 
main,  as  at  present,  would  have  to  pour  half 
a  pint  or  a  pint  of  oil  into  the  retort,  when  his 
gas-holder  will  be  filled  with  enough  gas  for 
the  night's  consumption,  at  a  mere  nominal 
expense,  and  of  a  purity  and  brilliancy  hith- 
erto unattainable. 


Two  or  three  instances  of  the  perforation  of 
lead  by  insects  have  recently  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  French  naturalists.  In  one  case,  as 
happened  in  the  Crimea  during  the  Russian  war, 
the  balls  in  several  packets  of  cartridges  had 
been  rendered  utterly  useless  ;  and  in  the  other, 
sheets  of  lead  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  cover- 
ing a  wooden  post,  have  been  bored  by  the  in- 
sect in  its  endeavors  to  quit  its  imprisonment  in 
the  wood,  where  it  had  been  deposited  in  its 
larval  state. 

The  eminent  naturalist,  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
has  presented  a  most  interesting  report  on  this 
subject  to  the  Academy,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  delinquent  in  the  case  of  the  ball-car- 
tridges is  the  Sirex  gigas,  a  large  species  of 
hymenopterous  insect,  having  four  membranous 
wings  like  the  bee,  and  living  in  the  interior  of 
old  trees  or  logs  of  wood,  whence,  having  un- 
dergone its  changes,  it  makes  its  way  to  fulfil 
the  end  of  its  existence  ere  it  dies. 

M.  Dumeril,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance in  1857,  stated  that  these  perforations 
were  made  by  the  ovipositor  of  the  females,  an 
instrument  supplied  them  for  the  purpose  of 
boring  holes  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
M.  M.  Edwards  proves  this  statement  to  be 
erroneous,  for  in  some  instances  the  male  insect, 
which  is  not  thus  furnished,  has  committed  the 
depredations ;  and  furthermore,  whenever  one 
has  been  caught  in  flagrante  delicto,  the  head  has 
always  been  presented  to  the  part  being  gnawed. 
This  action  is  due  to  the  mandibles,  therefore  ; 
and  M.  M.  Edwards  thinks  that  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  coleopterous  gnawing  insects. 

It  is  not  always  the  desire  of  liberty  which 
leads  to  this  action,  as  sometimes  the  outsides  of 
similar  bodies  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  In  a  note  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Berti,  curious  observations  are  made  on  some 
leaden  pipes  perforated  by  the  Apate  humeralis. 
It  would  appear,  owing  to  the  instinct  of  the 


insect  being  at  fault,  in  mistaking  the  metal  for 
wood,  in  which  its  eggs  are  ordinarily  depo8< 
ited. 

The  history  of  insects  offers  us  many  examples 
of  the  kind.  We  would  refer  to  the  charming 
book  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  for  proof  of  this. 
M.  Edwards  cites  as  another  example,  that  some 
flies,  deceived  by  the  foetid  odor  of  certain  plants 
{Arum  muscivorum,  Lin.),  laid  their  eggs  in  the 
cups  of  the  flowers  instead  of  depositing  them  in 
bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  as  their  instincta 
lead  them  generally  to  do. — London  Weekly  Re- 
view. 


"  In  the  interests  of  international  courtesy  and 
honor,"  writes  a  correspondent  who  professes  to 
have  published  tales,  "  do  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  recent  instance  of  a  bad,  gone-by  fashion  of 
translation, — and  this  in  no  less  classical  and 
doctrinary  a  periodical  than  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  There  M.  Forgues  professes  to  intro- 
duce the  strange  American  snake-romance  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  'Elsie  Venner.'  Our  French 
readers  are  hereby  warned  that  the  deed  is  done 
in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion  of  outline.  It  is 
not  merely  that  episodical  scenes  (such  as  some 
of  the  humorous  ones,  which  appear  tedious  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  are  sacrificed  and  con- 
centrated :  important  incidents  are  omitted  or 
slurred  over,  and  characters  are  thrown  to  a 
faint  and  vaporous  distance,  which,  in  the  orig- 
inal, stand  out  as  essential  supports  to  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  I  will  but  instance  that  of  the  ne- 
gress,  faithful  unto  death  to  the  fearful  and 
melancholy  semi-human  creature  she  watches 
over.  In  these  days,  when  invention  is  so 
scarce,  it  is  not  fair  that  one  so  thoroughly  pe- 
culiar and  rivetting  as  that  of  the  novel  in  ques- 
tion should  be  thus  tampered  with  in  a  publica- 
tion of  such  authority." — Athenceum. 
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THE  OLD  COUPLE. 


It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow, 
The  house  so  mossy  and  bi'own, 

With  its  cumbrous  old  stone  chimneys. 
And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  it, 

The  trees  a  century  old ; 
A/id  the  winds  go  chanting  through  them, 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes. 
And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  hill. 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pastures 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  will. 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them. 

They  sit  in  the  sun  alone ; 
And  the  old  wife's  tears  are  falling, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well-known  tone 

That  won  her  heart  in  girlhood, 

That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  care. 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal — 
How,  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white. 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover 
In  the  morning's  rosy  light. 

Oh,  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever. 
But  the  rose  ifrom  her  cheek  is  fled ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden. 
But  it  falls  on  a  silvery  head. 

And  the  girlhood  dreams,  once  vanished, 
Come  back  in  her  winter-time. 

Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 
With  the  thrill  of  spring-time's  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window, 
She  thinks  how  the  trees  have  grown. 

Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 
She  crossed  the  old  door-stone. 

Though  dimmed  her  eyes'  bright  azure. 
And  dimmed  her  hair's  young  gold. 

The  love  in  her  girlhood  plighted 
Has  never  grown  dim  nor  old. 

They  sat  in  peace  in  the  sunshine. 
Till  the  day  was  almost  done ; 

And  then  at  its  close  an  angel 
Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together — 
He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm ; 

And  their  last  breath  floated  upward 
Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm. 

Like  a  bridal  pair  they  traversed 

The  unseen  mystical  road 
That  leads  to  the  beautiful  city, 

"  Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Perhaps  in  that  miracle  country 
They  will  give  her  lost  youth  back  , 

And  the  flowers  of  a  vanished  spring-time 
Will  bloom  in  the  spirit's  track. 


One  draught  of  the  living  waters 

Shall  call  back  his  manhood's  prime ; 

And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlived  time. 

But  the  shapes  that  they  left  behind  them, 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair, 
Made  holy  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angel  had  printed  there. 

We  will  hide  away  'neath  the  willows. 
When  the  day  is  low  in  the  west, 

Where  the  sunbeams  cannot  find  them, 
Nor  the  winds  disturb  their  rest. 

And  we'll  suiFer  no  telltale  tombstone. 

With  its  age  and  date  to  rise 
O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer. 

In  the  Father's  house  in  the  skies. 


AT  THE  ROADSIDE. 

I,  FOR  a  time,  have  left  behind 

The  giant-city  with  its  sin. 
And  here,  secure  from  rain  or  wind, 

I  sit  at  ease  within  mine  inn  ; 
The  dew  lies  bright  on  garden  flowers 

Below  this  little  quiet  room. 
Beyond,  the  sunshine  strikes  the  showers 

From  gloom  to  gold,  from  gold  to  gloom. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  linger  here, 

And  watch  the  workings  of  the  soil. 
To  taste  the  pleasant  country  cheer. 

And  seem  so  far  away  from  toil. 
Far  from  the  busy  human  flock, 

To  feel  the  pauses  of  the  brain 
Filled  by  the  sound  of  yonder  clock. 

And  by  the  tinkling  of  the  rain. 

The  rough  old  pictures  on  the  walls, 

The  sliining  pewter  sound  and  good ; 
The  straggling  postman  when  he  calls, 

Confirm  my  dim  and  dreamful  mood ; 
The  waiting-maid,  fair,  fresh,  and  free. 

Might  cause  a  softer  heart  to  burn ; 
But,  is  it  appetite  or  she. 

That  cooks  my  dinners  to  a  turn  ? 

And  chief,  mine  host !  with  flaxen  poll. 

An  ale-tanned  wight,  at  fifty  sound ; 
I  wot  a  better-envied  soul 

Dwells  not  for  seventy  miles  around. 
He  is  the  Delphos  of  the  place. 

His  calm  predictions  cannot  fail ; 
A  talking  host,  whose  very  face 

Difi'uses  politics  and  ale 

So  here  I  sit  within  mine  inn, 

Secure  to-day  from  fortune's  frown. 
The  rain  without,  the  calm  within 

Are  something  sweeter  than  the  town  ; 
This  pleasant  room,  that  changeful  sky, 

The  dreamful  peace  of  brain  and  heart. 
Have  left  a  fresher  sense,  that  I 

Shall  take  to  town  when  I  depart. 

— All  the  Year  Bound. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Keane  came.  Ned  would,  of  course,  re- 
turn with  him.  So  there  were  some  ten  pre- 
cious days  before  him,  a  delay  at  which  his 
homeward  haste  no  longer  fretted,  for  all  his 
dutiful  and  tender  sonship. 

His  Cousin  Keane  was  just  the  man  to  give 
him  sage  advice  upon  a  topic  which  had  sud- 
denly acquired  new  importance  in  his  eyes — 
the  best  investment  to  be  made  of  the  for- 
tune left  him  by  the  dear  old  brigadier.  For 
it  was  almost  a  fortune,  so  long  had  the  ac- 
cumulation been  and  so  slender  the  frugal 
veteran's  draughts  upon  it.  Keane  was  soon 
put  in  possession  of  its  existence  and  amount 
— soon  set  reflecting  upon  the  most  advanta- 
geous use  that  might  be  made  of  it.  On  one 
point  Ned  was  positive.  He  would  have  no 
dabbling  in  the  railway  share-market,  which 
was  just  then,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly,  had 
been  but  just  before,  the  Eldorado  of  adven- 
turous financiers.  It  was  not  the  risk  he 
feared,  so  much  as  the  principle  he  repudi- 
ated. Indeed,  his  notions  on  the  matter  had 
a  smack  of  primitive  intolerance.  It  was 
not  simply  that  share  jobbing  was  gambling 
in  his  estimation,  and  therefore  execrable ; 
but  what  might  be  considered  its  most  legit- 
imate gains  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  but 
fraudulent.  It  was  not  simply  that  "  rigs," 
and  "  plants,"  and  "  dodges,"  rose  up  from 
lower  jobbing  regions,  as  foul  unusual  mias- 
mata to  taint  the  atmosphere ;  but,  in  his 
moral  chemistry,  the  purest  air  of  that  mar- 
ket was  at  best  "  malaria."  "  Premiums  "  he 
looked  upon  as  "  loot "  or  plunder,  not  won 
in  open  war,  but  treacherous  ambuscade  : 
and  there  was  no  getting  him  to  understand 
that  "  preference-shares  "  were  not  necessa- 
rily the  product  of  some  "  scoundrelly  piece 
of  favoritism." 

Lord  Royston,  indeed,  half  in  fun,  took  up 
the  cudgels  against  him,  for  some  open  out- 
rageous declaration  of  the  sort  made  over 
the  city-articles  of  the  English  newspapers 
which  the  mail  had  brought  to  hand.  But  if 
confused  in  argument,  Ned  was  strong  in  in- 
stances drawn  from  other  columns  of  those 
same  journals,  of  the  demoralizing  and  ruin- 
ous efiects  of  this  peculiar  form  of  specula- 
tion. 

Keane,  who  had  his  old  command  of  coun- 
tenance, took  no  decided  part  in  this  amica- 
ble controversy,  nor  did  he  betray  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  debated  matter.     On 


the  whole,  he  leaned  rather  to  Ned's  side 
than  his  lordship's ;  and  at  all  events,  en- 
couraged the  former  to  speak  out  his  indig- 
nation, and  to  discover  how  genuine  was  its 
warmth  even  if  its  light  were  not  so  brilliant. 

Another  day,  however,  brought  "  over- 
land "  advices  from  England,  of  several  days' 
later  date  j  and  the  newspapers  furnished 
Ned  with  occasion  for  a  fresh  diatribe.  The 
first  heavy  drops  of  a  financial  thunderstorm 
had  fallen  thick.  It  taxed  Keane's  compo- 
sure to  the  utmost,  to  hear  among  a  list  of 
names,  involved  in  the  preliminary  catastro- 
phes, that  of  Walter  Sherbrooke,  junior,  who 
some  years  back  had  parted  partnership  with 
that  "  slow  coach,  the  governor."  Ned  read 
it,  without  emphasis,  among  a  string  of  oth- 
ers J  but  it  sounded  as  a  knell  in  Keane's 
quick  ear. 

That  same  afternoon  he  hurried  on,  al- 
though with  admirable  tact  and  skill,  the 
conversation  which  he  had  not  intended,  until 
after  gradual  and  due  preparation,  to  hold 
with  his  lordship  concerning  the  Cawsley 
borough.  Many  a  step  made  ofi"  perilous 
ground  into  Parliament  has  found  footing 
firm  enough  to  secure  recovery  of  an  endan- 
gered balance.  But  the  case  was  hopeless. 
Lord  Royston  had  but  just  received  the  let- 
ter which  told  him  that  the  solicitor-general 
was  dead,  and  that  the  man  named  to  suc- 
ceed him  had  not  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His 
colleagues  hoped  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
self-immolation  of  the  sitting  member,  and 
the  election  of  the  new  Crown  lawyer.  This 
was  a  thunderstroke  for  Keane. 

By  and  by  his  letters  came.  Some  blun- 
der at  the  post-office  had  kept  them  from 
him  in  the  morning.  Do  what  he  could,  his 
features,  when  he  came  down  from  his  room 
again,  would  tell  of  some  disturbance. 
Lady  Royston  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  as 
she  inquired  if  all  were  well  at  home  ;  but 
Ned  marked  something  of  the  efibrt  with 
which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

He  was  not,  therefore,  much  surprised  at 
the  sorrowful  gravity  which  showed  through 
the  composure  with  which  his  cousin  bore 
himself  as  he  came,  late,  for  private  conver- 
sation into  his  own  room. 

"  What's  up,  Keane?  Nothing  wrong  at 
Freshet,  unless  you  took  Lady  Royston  in." 

"  No,  nothing  wrong  at  Freshet,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  Cransdale,  then  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  man ! " 
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For  Iveane  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  sat 
down,  looking  at  him  wistfully. 

"  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  have  heard  you 
say,  that  you,  at  least,  will  think  it  wrong." 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?    Are  my 
father  and  mother  well  ?  " 

"  For  all  I  know,  they  are.  But  I  am  in 
a  sad  strait  to  tell  you.  I  fear  to  violate  a 
confidence." 

Ned  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  him 
with  expectation.  It  was  no  use  uttering  a 
string  of  questions  at  a  venture. 

"  Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  what 
I  may  say  passes  your  lips  to  no  man,  not 
even  to  him  whom,  personally,  it  most  con- 
cerns." 

"  May  I  do  it,  honorably  ?  " 

"  Should  I  have  asked  you,  otherwise?" 
said  Keane,  in  a  quiet  tone  of  reproof,  which 
his  cousin  felt  intimately. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  and  pass  you  my 
word." 

"  Well,  then,  this  railway  mania,  against 
which  you  were  speaking  with  such  vehe- 
mence, you  must  know  that  it  has  infected 
all  classes  of  society  in  England." 

Ned  stared  at  him  in  utter  amazement,  not 
having  an  inkling  of  what  his  drift  might  be. 

"Adventurous  speculators,  whether  frau- 
dulent or  not,  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  crowd 
who  elbow  their  way  into  the  share-list. 
The  most  staid -and  sober  of  our  men  of 
business  may  be  counted  in  that  crowd,  with 
hundreds  of  higher  eminence,  and  of  even 
more  acknowledged  worth.  When  you  were 
planning  your  schedule  of  moral  proscription 
you  little  knew  what  names  must  fill  it  up." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  forgive  me  interrupted 
Ned,  "but  what  conceivable  connection  can 
there  be  between  all  this  and  anything  wrong 
at  Cransdale  ?  " 

"  If  you  must  have  it  in  one  word,"  Keane 
answered,  with  evident  pain,  "  I  fear — indeed 
I  know — my  uncle  has  had  some  large  trans- 
actions." 

"  What,  my  father  ?  "  Ned  asked,  tremu- 
lously, shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  as  if 
to  hide  their  sudden  sadness. 

«  Yes." 

There  followed  a  short  silence,  then  Ned 
spoke  again — 

"  It  seems  incredible.  No  man  was  ever 
more  generous,  none  ever  less  grasping,  than 
my  father." 

"  You  do  him  no  more  than  justice." 


"  Wliat,  then,  can  have  induced  him  ?  " 

"  What  you  must  be  the  last  to  blame — a 
wish  to  leave  a  larger  inheritance  to  you. 
Men  are  often  tempted  on  the  good  side  of 
their  qualities,"  quoth  Keane,  with  a  sad, 
moralizing  smile,  full  of  compassion. 

The  saying  carried  conviction.  Ned's  own 
experience  acknowledged  its  closeness  to  the 
truth.  He  was  much  troubled  :  rose  up  and 
went  walking  to  and  fro.  Presently  he  sat 
down  again  and  asked, — 

"  Is  that  all  the  bad  news,  Keane  ;  or  is 
there  anything  behind  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  warning  to-day  that  his  trans- 
actions have  turned  out  little  short  of  disas- 
trous." 

"  "What,  have  you  heard  from  him,  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  from  a  man  through  whose 
hands  all  his  purchases  and  sales  of  shares 
have  passed.  Here,  you  read  out  his  name 
yourself  this  morning  as  among  the  most 
involved — Walter  Sherbrooke,  junior,  share 
and  stock  broker." 

He  held  the  paper  across  to  Ned  in  con- 
firmation, pointing  with  his  finger  to  the 
name. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  him,  in  lan- 
guage not  wholly  intelligible  to  the  soldier, 
what  yet  appeared  to  be  precise,  business- 
like, and  legal  details  of  the  transactions  in 
which  his  uncle  had  engaged  himself  in  a 
sort  of  joint  responsibility  with  Walter  Sher- 
brooke. 

"  It  is  a  sad  business.  Your  poor,  dear 
father  will  feel  it  more  acutely  for  your 
mother's  sake  and  yours  than  for  his  own." 

Ned  covered  his  face  with  both  hands 
now. 

"  I  have  not  dared  to  mention  it  to  the 
Roystons,"  Keane  went  on.  "  I  am  sure  it 
will  cut  them  to  the  quick ;  and  still  more 
the  Cransdales.  Of  course,  my  uncle's  in- 
tegrity will  come  out  spotless." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  burst  in  poor  Ned, 
with  a  proud  indignation. 

"  But  an  error  in  judgment  of  that  sort 
shakes  confidence  in  a  man  of  business — 
when  he  goes  out  of  his  way,  too,  to  court 
the  mischief.  I  cannot  say  how  I  regret 
this  rashness  on  the  part  of  one  so  prudent 
as  your  father." 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  Keane.  I  would  sooner 
charge  a  battery  or  stand  a  volley  at  a  dozen 
yards.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  mend  mat- 
ters at  once  ?  " 
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He  was  up  again  once  more,  and  pacing  to 
and  fro  again. 

"  Nothing  is  a  hard  word.    Let  me  see." 

He  opened  a  letter  and  read,  with  knit 
brow  ;  then  brought  out  a  pencil  and  made 
calculations  on  the  back  of  it.  Ned,  passing 
and  repassing,  sentry-like,  eyed  him  with 
growing  anxiety. 

"  Let  me  see,"  muttered  Keane ;  "  the 
French  mail  leaves  to-morrow.  From  Mar- 
seilles one  could  telegraph,  and  let  him  know 
the  cheque  was  on  its  way.  Large  as  Sher- 
brooke's  deficit  is,  a  much  less  sum  in  ready 
money  than  the  total  would  clear  them  yet, 
he  says,  with  '^ase.  But  in  the  present  state 
of  the  money-market,  and  known  as  he  is 
to  have  this  unfortunate  scrip  on  hand,  he 
cannot  find  accommodation  on  any  terms  nor 
for  any  security.  Tell  me,  Ned, — it  is  a  bold 
question  I  shall  put, — would  you  be  willing 
to  risk,  if  necessary,  the  brigadier's  whole 
legacy  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  risk  it — in  fresh  specula- 
tions ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  in  a  composition  such  as  might 
clear  your  father's  liability  forthwith." 

"  Risk  it  for  that !  I  would  sink  it,  every 
farthing !  " 

"  Well,  I  said  '  risk,'  because  your  father 
migTit  retrieve  his  loss  hereafter.  I  imagine 
it  is  a  present  desperate  pressure  that  is  on 
him,  rather  than  a  stroke  which  will  cripple 
his  resources  once  for  all." 

"  And  if  it  were  such  a  stroke  he  would 
need  the  money  all  the  more.  What's  mine 
is  his." 

Then  flashed  upon  him  once  again  remem- 
brance of  his  boyish  saying  under  the  Crans- 
dale  cedars,  uttered  in  his  own  ears  but  yes- 
terday by  the  dying  Hindoo  boy,  "  What  a 
father  owes  a  son  owes."  Ned's  mind  was 
one  that  meant  its  words,  and  would  redeem 
their  pledge  without  once  flinching. 

So,  when  his  Cousin  Keane  had  again 
thought  out,  turned  over,  and  partly  made 
him  understand  his  scheme,  it  was  agreed 
that  Walter  Sherbrooke  should  have  author- 
ity to  draw  upon  the  firm  of  Burkitt  and 
Goring.  But,  inasmuch  as  their  large  bal- 
ance at  the  bankers  was  much  of  it  trust- 
money  or  deposit-money  of  their  numerous 
and  confidential  clients,  Ned  gave  his  cheque 
on  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  in  whose  hands 
were  his  whole  resources,  to  his  Cousin 
Keane,  to  cover  every  risk  the  firm  might 


run.  One  or  both  of  them  would  take  pas- 
sage by  the  Marseille's  boat  to-morrow,  to 
reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  telegraphic 
wires.  But  by  the  morrow  Ned  had  taken 
a  new  determination. 

With  what  look  should  he  face  his  father  ? 
Were  it  consciousness  of  any  fault  or  folly 
of  his  own  which  troubled  it,  a  few  frank 
words,  and  a  few  moments'  open  gaze,  would 
chase,  as  they  had  always  chased  of  old,  the 
momentary  mist  away.  But  the  sadness  of 
the  present  murky  cloud  was  strange  and 
new.  It  hung  about  his  father's  deed.  How 
should  a  son's  brow  dare  to  frown,  or  even 
smile,  such  cloud  away  ?  Mean  souls  may 
think  that  their  own  stature  gains  in  height 
as  that  of  others  dwindles.  The  nobler  feel 
as  if  themselves  grew  less  at  every  lowering 
of  the  standard  whereby  they  needs  must 
measure  what  were  kindred  souls.  Making 
compassionate  allowance,  where  once  they 
paid  full  reverence,  humiliates  and  pains 
and  sickens  generous  hearts.  Yet  they, 
themselves,  can  bear  with  pain,  with  sick- 
ness, with  humiliation.  They  most  dread 
dooming  others  to  the  bearing.  WLat  if 
the  sight  of  him  inflicted  either  on  his  father  ? 
What  if  his  very  silence  should  seem  to 
utter  a  reproach,  or  even  his  suspected  pity 
mortify  ? 

Then  there  was  his  mother.  What  if  she 
should  feel  as  he  felt  ?  What  if  she  should 
speak  as  he  must,  should  he  speak  at  all  ? 
Which  were  the  worst,  a  tacit  conspiracy  or 
an  open  agreement  in  verdict,  against  one 
whom  it  were  almost  impious  to  arraign  at 
bar  before  them  ?  Subjects  empannelled  to 
try  sovereigns  were  surely  less  disloyal ; 
their  procedure  less  incongruous !  This  un- 
expected coming  might  betray  her  into  out- 
pouring of  some  confidence,  which  soon  she 
might  wish  recalled ;  or  it  might  weight  her 
burden  with  the  irksomeness  of  an  unnatu- 
ral constraint.  Her  wife's  heart  would  find 
it  easy  to  make  a  husband's  apology  to  its 
own  self ;  her  mother's  heart  might  shrink 
from  pleading  a  father's  excuses  to  a  son. 

He  might  be  sparing  her  a  keener  sorrow 
in  keeping  from  her  the  unanticipated  joy. 
She  knew  not,  she  need  never  know,  how 
much  the  weary  distances  were  once  dimin- 
ished between  her  only  son's  embrace  and 
her  own  ever  longing  arms. 

Yes.  It  were  better  so.  His  cousin  should 
have  full  power  to  act  for  him.    He  should 
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settle,  if  it  might  be,  with  this  Sherbrooke, 
after  such  sort,  that  Robert  Locksley,  too, 
should  never  know  of  his  son's  costly  sacri- 
fice. Costly,  beyond  reckoning  of  cost.  Not 
for  the  money's  sake.  Ten  times  the  sum 
in  gold  had  seemed  a  trifle  to  him,  were  it 
not  for^  the  lost  hopes  of  which  those  golden 
threads  of  Amy's  hair  would  be  to  him  hence- 
forth the  sad  if  sweet  reminder. 

There  was  an  end,  a  second  time  in  life, 
of  such  a  dear  illusion.  It  was  a  plainer 
issue  than  the  first  time  between  love  and 
duty,  and  he  was  now  too  well-accustomed 
servant  of  the  one  to  dally  out  of  season 
with  allurements  of  the  other. 

It  was  fantastic  torment  yesterday  to  think 
that  the  few  days  which  had  so  bound  his 
heart  to  her,  must  needs  leave  hers  unfet- 
tered ;  to-day  the  vexing  thought  gave  con- 
solation, since  no  regi-et  of  hers  would  fol- 
low him.  Such  cordials,  healthful  in  their 
bitterness,  will  duty  mingle  in  the  cup  of 
disappointment  for  brave  lips,  which,  at  her 
bidding,  do  not  blench  to  drink. 

Had  it  been  otherwise  ;  had  he  preferred 
his  suit,  and  had  it  prospered,  there  might 
have  been  a  conflict  between  a  pledged  word 
and  the  duties  of  an  altered  circumstance. 
Now,  there  was  none.  He  had  no  right  to 
sue  that  she  should  link  her  life  to  that  of  a 
poor  subaltern,  whose  only  portion  was  his 
sword  ;  who  yet  might  need,  for  all  he  knew, 
to  stint  himself  of  that  sword's  meagre  wage 
to  meet  a  father's  or  a  mother's  sharp  neces- 
sity. His  first  care,  therefore,  in  the  morn- 
ing was  to  take  a  pledge  of  Keane  that  he 
would  not,  of  his  own  act,  lose  an  hour  on 
the  way  to  England ;  his  next,  to  execute 
all  necessary  legal  forms  to  put  his  cousin  in 
condition  to  use  the  uttermost  of  his  re- 
sources. Should  these  prove  inadequate, 
Keane  insisted  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
share  in  clearing  his  uncle's  affairs  from  the 
disasters  of  Walter  Sherbrooke's  failure. 

"  With  such  a  good  heart  as  that  speaks, 
Keane,  and  your  known  clear  head  to  guide 
it,  the  matter  is  safest  in  your  hands  alone. 
And  they  should  not  be  fettered.  Consult- 
ing me  could  only  hamper  your  decision. 
Any  attempt  to  clear  my  ignorance  could 
but  waste  time  in  which  your  enlightened 
judgment  might  be  acting.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  go  with  you.  I  shall  return 
to  India.  I  can  go  outward  with  lighter 
heart  than  homeward,  now." 


The  steamers  which  went  either  way  would 
leave  that  night.  Keane's  departure,  though 
earlier  than  his  hosts  had  reckoned  on,  called 
for  no  special  explanation  beyond  the  simple 
notice  that  his  letters  had  determined  it. 
He  and  Lord  Boyston,  as  good  men  of  busi- 
ness, despatched  the  Rookenham  affairs  that 
afternoon.  Ned  meanwhile  spoke  to  Lady 
Royston,  openly  even  in  reserve.  The  man 
hated  subterfuge,  and  would  use  none. 
Trustful  himself,  he  was  bold  to  claim  un- 
grudging trust.  It  pained  him  to  ask  of 
her  a  promise  that  she  and  her  husband 
would  maintain  for  good  and  all  the  silence 
they  had  kindly  kept  upon  his  presence  with 
them  hitherto.  Little  had  he  thought  how 
it  should  help  him  when  he  first  had  asked 
them  to  observe  it.  An  unexpected  crisis 
in  his  life  had  come.  He  must  not  show 
upon  what  hinge  it  turned  ;  that  was  a  secret 
not  his  own.  He  was  no  weathercock,  she 
might  believe,  although  he  veered  upon  that 
hinge  so  suddenly ;  and  once  more  pointed 
eastward. 

"  Your  gentle  breath  turned  me  that  way 
once,  dear  Lady  Royston.  This  time  it  is 
another  wind." 

"  A  chilling  one,  I  fear,  dear  Ned,  since  it 
blows  you  back  from  home." 

He  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  much 
more,  but  answered  with  a  wistful  pleas- 
antry,— 

"  At  any  rate,  it  blows  me  back  to  warm 
work  again  in  India.  Will  you  kindly  make 
excuses  for  me  to  the  Grants,  and  say  the 
suddenness  of  my  departure  did  not  allow 
me  to  present  them,  as  I  should  have  done, 
myself." 

Max  Gervinus  was  inconsolable  when  he, 
too,  learnt  how  strangely  soon  the  cord  of 
so  good  companionship  must  snap. 

"  What  must  be  must ;  but  I  dare  stay 
no  longer  here,  my  friend,  with  this  most 
charming  lord  and  lady.  I  go  not  without 
you  to  England.  I  travel  by  Marseilles  with, 
your  cousin,  and  thence  through  Switzerland 
to  Germany  once  more.  Ah,  mine  heart  is 
heavy,  Ned  !  Saw  you  not  what  cloud  dark- 
ened the  pink  Etna-snow  that  first  heavenly 
evening  time  ?  Now  comes  such  omen  true  !" 

But  when  the  last  good-by  was  said  on 
either  side  that  night,  and  Lady  Royston, 
with  her  husband,  stood  upon  the  farthest 
rocks  of  Point  Dragut, — when  she  had  waved 
her  handkerchief  the  last    time   seaward. 
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watching  the  steamer's  hulls  grow  less  as 
they  diverged  still  more  and  more, — she 
noted  that  the  homeward-bound  went  steer- 
ing into  darkness,  the  outward-bound  along 
the  glistening  track  of  moonlight  on  the  sea. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  hazardous  game  that  Keane  had 
played  was  won  more  easily  and  thoroughly 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope.  His  ingenuity 
had  not  been  taxed  for  details.  He  had 
but  lessened  the  proportions  of  the  true  dis- 
aster, putting  his  uncle's  name  in  substitu- 
tion for  his  own.  The  story  thus  seemed 
genuine  by  many  tokens.  The  risk  had 
been,  not  in  the  bold  suggestion  that  such 
a  man  as  Ned  should  venture  all  to  save 
the  credit  of  a  father's  name,  but  in  endeav- 
oring to  get  hold  himself  upon  the  sum  ad- 
ventured. Having  first  put  a  seal  of  secrecy 
upon  his  cousin's  lips,  he  doubted  not,  though 
they  should  go  home  together,  that  he  him- 
self must  act  for  him  in  some  early  stage  of 
the  affair.  His  own  craft  and  quickness 
could  be  trusted  to  seize  on  even  a  moment's 
opportunity.  Ned's  resolve  spared  him  even 
that  critical  moment. 

He  had  no  foolish  hope  of  retrieving  him- 
self at  home.  The  mere  conception  of  the 
new  misdeed  proved  that  as  he  had  been 
always  utterly  selfish,  he  was  not  now  for  the 
first  time  fradulent.  The  Sherbrooke  crash 
not  only  broke  his  wealth,  but,  he  well  knew, 
must  also  break  his  character.  Some  things 
might  be  glozed  over,  but  enough  must 
come  to  light  to  ruin  a  man  whose  whole  re- 
sources lay  in  the  confidence  of  others.  On 
a  complete  review  of  circumstances,  he  had 
determined  to  accept  his  defeat  as  total  on 
the  old  position.  That  must  be  shifted.  He 
would  not  return  to  Freshet.  But  go  where 
he  might,  he  was  not  the  man  to  endure  the 
thought  of  facing  destitution  or  even  a  con- 
tented inactivity  in  straightened  means. 
Sophy's  patrimony  was  secured  to  her  own 
use  and  disposal.  Even  should  she  feel  in- 
clined to  share  it  with  him,  it  was  not  avail- 
able as  capital,  and  could  furnish  no  basis 
for  future  operations.  But  this  money  of  his 
cousin's,  available  at  once,  would  be  the  very 
thing  he  wanted.  How  get  leave  to  finger 
it  ?  No  pretext  of  profitable  speculation 
would  serve  the  turn.  Ned  had  no  greed  of 
gold,  strange  as  it  seemed,  though,  for  some  I 
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reason  unexpressed,  he  wished  to  place  his 
money  to  the  best  secure  advantage. 

Then  came  the  sudden  evil  inspiration. 
Half  amused  at  Ned's  philippics  against  the 
share  jobbers,  some  of  the  sharp  indignant 
words  had  stung  him  through  his  moral  hide. 
There  was  a  smack  of  diabolic  humor  in 
pricking  his  censorious  cousin  with  the  goad 
of  self-reproach  for  having  thus  condemned 
his  father  among  the  men  he  scorned. 

The  jest  might  be  severely  practical,  but 
it  would  clear  itself  in  time  without  much 
hurt  to  father  or  to  son. 

As  for  the  money,  Ned  could  better  afford 
to  lose  than  he  to  want  it.  It  was  a  wind- 
fall come  by  chance,  and  gone  without  much 
serious  damage  to  the  son  of  one  so  well-to- 
do  as  Robert  Locksley.  Who  knew  but 
what  some  day,  if  restitution  should  seem  to 
be  a  luxury,  he  might  himself  indulge  in  it, 
and  repay  Ned  with  interest  this  sort  of 
secretly  forced  loan  ? 

When  the  dullest  man  consents  to  hold  a 
devil's  brief  against  his  conscience,  he  soon 
becomes  a  clever  special  pleader  in  the  ease. 
But  Keane  Burkitt  was  a  man  by  no  means 
dull. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  uneasiness  concern- 
ing him  at  Freshet  from  the  first  intimation 
had  there  of  the  calamities  of  Walter  Sher- 
brooke. Cautiously  as  Keane  had  veiled 
that  connection  from  public  notice,  its  exist- 
ence had  not  remained  a  perfect  secret,  if  its 
extent  was  unsuspected  still.  When  specu- 
lations prospered,  Keane  never  made  an  in- 
solent display.  His  ambition  aimed  higher 
and  was  biding  its  time.  Yet  he  had 
evident  success  enough,  on  whatever  field  to 
kindle  jealousy,  and  so  to  set  Argus  eyes 
a-watch.  Such  begun  to  wink  with  sugges- 
tion, not  with  sleep,  when  his  trip  to  Malta 
was  seen  to  coincide  so  nearly  with  stormy 
days  in  Capelcourt.  Winkers  soon  came  to 
mutter,  mutterers,  to  chatter.  Preliminary 
meetings  of  creditors  in  re  Sherbrooke,  jun- 
ior, began  to  gather  in  town.  Intelligence 
oozed  out  thence  that  "  the  name  of  a  prin- 
cipal partner  in  a  highly  confidential  firm  of 
solicitors  in  a  well-known  watering-place, 
upon  the  Blankshire  coast,  was  assuming 
prominence  in  the  insolvent's  afiairs."  All 
Freshet  read  this  in  the  London  papers  be- 
fore the  local  journals  thought  it  safe  to 
reproduce  the  paragraph  within  snap  of 
the  firm's  formidable  teeth.     Old  Mr.  Gor- 
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ing  went  up  to  town.  There  was  not  much, 
perhaps,  in  that.  In  his  absence,  however, 
a  significant  circumstance  occurred.  A  let- 
ter came  to  the  office — so  a  newly  indentured 
clerk  was  green  enough  to  babble — bearing 
Lord  Eoyston's  signature  and  the  Malta 
postmark.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Burkitt 
had  left  that  island  if  ever  he  had  reached 
it.  This  first  frightened  Sophy.  Till  then 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Kean's  long 
silence  came  of  some  post-office  accident 
alone.  When  comments  on  the  matter 
reached  her  ear,  her  heart  misgave  her 
somewhat.  But  her  sister  Fanny  met  these 
misgivings  with  quick  indignation.  She 
was  not  one  to  set  a  man  down  all  unworthy 
because  of  his  unworthy  treatment  of  her- 
self. She  had  taken  down  the  image  from 
its  once  high  stand  without  having  had  So- 
phy's forced  occasions  to  study  all  its  dis- 
proportions, to  trace  the  cracks  which 
seamed  its  marble,  and  to  know  the  real 
coarsness  of  its  grain  throughout.  Besides, 
she  was  most  anxious  that  the  weakness  of 
his  wife's  surmises  should  not  do  for  his 
mother  the  work  of  the  world's  injustice. 
Why  should  her  widowed  heart  be  troubled 
with  apprehensions  which  must  turn  out  un- 
founded or  exaggerated  ?  But  on  Mr.  Gor- 
ing's  return  from  London  they  proved  to  be 
too  well  founded,  and  even  exaggeration 
seemed  excusable  when  the  barest  truth 
turned  out  to  be  so  very  serious.  That  is  so 
far  as  money  losses  were  involved.  The 
slippery  nature  of  the  share-dealing  tricks 
was  not  yet  evident.  Keane's  dishonesty 
had  all  along  been  strangely  inconsistent. 
Many  men,  who  do  as  he  did,  divide  their 
lives,  and  whether  from  mere  happy  incon- 
sistency or  from  calculated  hypocrisy,  are 
rogues  in  counting-houses  or  chambers,  hon- 
est men  enough  in  their  more  private  deal- 
ings. Now  he  had  made  a  further  subdi- 
vision of  his  life,  not  one  which  can  be 
counted  likely  to  have  endured  under  pres- 
sure of  extreme  temptation,  but  of  which  the 
separating  line  had  not  yet  been  transgressed 
when  all  his  private  ventures  shivered  in 
Walter  Sherbrooke's  ruin.  Having  grasped 
and  griped  and  cheated  in  the  share-market, 
he  had  yet  betrayed  no  client's  interest  in 
his  capacity  as  confidential  solicitor.  At 
least,  Mr.  Goring  could  discover  nothing 
irregular,  nothing  suspicious,  no  disorder, 
no  defalcation,  in  any  matter  touching  the 


business  of  the  firm.  This  to  him  was,  of 
course,  an  infinite  relief.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  how  little  it  seemed  so  to  his  part- 
ner's wife. 

But  the  luxurious  case  in  which  she  had 
lived  hitherto  had  thoroughly  possessed  her 
afiections.  A  stranger  to  insatiable  aspira- 
tions, she  had  yet  never  been  indifferent  to 
the  position  which  her  qualities  as  mistress 
of  a  wealthy  house  had  secured  for  her  in 
the  society  of  their  little  seaport  town.  She 
was  one  of  those  mothers,  moreover,  whose 
temper  is  lavish  of  indulgence  to  the  expen- 
sive caprices  of  her  children.  And  when  it 
was  proved  to  her  that  house  and  horses, 
delicate  fare,  fine  dress,  and  costly  toys, 
were  swept  off  in  the  current  of  her  hus- 
band's calamity,  she  almost  forgot  her  per- 
sonal anxieties  about  him,  and  seemed  to 
throw  up  her  hands  as  one  who  will  sink 
with  wailing  but  without  a  struggle  in  the 
flood. 

"Her  weakness  is  contemptible,  my 
dear  J "  would  Mr.  Goring  say  to  his  own 
matter-of-fact  old  wife ;  ''  she  sobs  and  sops 
lace  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  tears,  and 
cries,  '  O  cruel,  cruel  Keane  !  '  whenever  I 
come  to  definite  proposals.  I  want  author- 
ity from  some  one  to  rout  out  and  sort  up 
what  papers  he  has  left  at  his  own  house, 
now  that  I  have  almost  done  with  those  at 
the  office." 

"  Why  not  try  Mrs.  Burkitt,  senior  ?  " 
she  would  answer  ;  "  there's  starch  in  her 
tRat  no  stream  of  tears  will  ever  wash  out, 
I  guess." 

Mrs.  Goring,  apparently,  took  a  severe 
view  of  that  lady's  character.  Passages  in 
their  former  life  might  once  have  justified 
it. 

"Why,  MissDavenant  has  threatened  me 
with  I  don't  know  what,  if  I  worry  his 
mother  about  him.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"  Make  Miss  Davenant  herself  take  her 
silly  sister  in  hand.  She  has  common  sense 
enough  for  both.  You  should  know  that  by 
this  time." 

"  A  very  good  suggestion,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Goring,  and  forthwith  acted  on  it. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  thought 
of.  Sophy,  not  without  some  foolish  and 
unjust  reproaches  of  her  sister  for  needless 
or  hurried  interference,  was  at  last  per- 
suaded to  let  her  and  her  husband's  partne* 
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do  as  they  thought  fit.  Still  no  traces  of 
any  but  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments 
revealed  themselves  to  the  search  of  the 
latter.  Fanny  was  in  exultation,  not  only 
because  the  more  malignant  rumors  against 
the  man  whom  once  she  had  thought  not  un- 
worthy of  her  heart  were  likely  to  prove 
mere  slanders,  but  because  a  light  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  hope  of  a  deliverance  from 
his  difficulties. 

"  The  only  thing  which  staggers  me,  Miss 
Davenant,  is  his  protracted  silence." 

"  I  only  see  in  it  a  proof,"  she  answered, 
"  that  he  is  more  sensitive  than  some  have 
thought  him  j"  and  this  interpretation  she 
urged  upon  her  aunt,  the  quarter  whence 
she  looked  for  his  possible  rescue. 

She  still  had  no  precise  knowledge  of  that 
old  lady's  resources,  none  whatever  of  her 
testamentary  dispositions.  But  she  was 
aware  of  her  strong  partiality  to  Keane, 
and  of  the  substantial  proofs  of  it  aflForded 
by  her  liberality  upon  his  marriage.  All 
might  yet  be  well,  and  much  be  spared,  even 
of  the  fantastic  humiliations,  Avhich  her  sis- 
ter dreaded,  if  it  should  only  prove  that 
Aunt  Davenant  had  will  and  power  to  make 
for  him  a  large  and  honorable  composition. 

Something  smote  that  little  old  lady  at 
the  eagerness  of  Fanny's  pleading. 

"  My  dear  niece,  I  like  openness.  Why 
did  not  Sophy  come  herself  to  me  ?  She 
knows,  much  better  than  you  can,  my  feel- 
ing for  her  husband,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
treatment  of  herself,  which  might  have  given 
you  sometimes  some  excuse  for  jealousy." 

"  You  were  always  the  kindest  of  aunts 
to  me,"  said  Fanny. 

Sincerely  meant  in  one  way,  the  answer, 
in  another,  was  evasive.  Fanny,  in  fact,  had 
acted  without  consulting  her  sister,  who 
might  have  conceived  unmeasured  hopes,  and 
suffered,  should  the  notion  prove  unfruitful, 
unmeasured  disappointment. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  dear  ;  but, 
if  so,  to  her  I  have  been  kinder  than  the  kind- 
est.    I  suppose  she  sent  you  to  me." 

To  this  she  made  no  answer,  so  the  old 
lady  put  the  question  more  explicitly — 

"  Did  Sophy  send  you  here,  my  dear,  or 
not  ?  " 

"  No,  she  did  not ;  and,  I  dare  say,  feels 
that  from  herself  an  application  such  as*  this 
would  look  like  an  encroachment  upon  one 
who  has  b6en  so  generous." 


The  elder  woman  felt  that  only  fine  hearts 
find  apologies  of  this  kind  readily.  She  was 
the  more  troubled  as  she  asked  again, — 

"  Is  it  for  your  sister's  sake,  then,  that  you 
come  to  me,  my  dear  ?  " 

Fanny  would  not  prevaricate,  so  held  her 
peace  again. 

Her  aunt  had  more  than  once  seen  Sophy 
since  the  extent  of  Keane's  losses  had  been, 
with  some  certainty,  surmised.  She  had 
been  struck  and  pained  by  his  wife's  selfish 
querulousness  and  by  her  apparent  scanti- 
ness of  thought  for  him.  Her  rising  indig- 
nation quickened  apprehension  in  her  mind 
of  what  significance  might  lie  in  Fanny's  dif- 
ferent concern  and  forethought.  Presently 
she  said, — 

"  How  far  do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  I 
have  power  to  help  him  ?  " 

That  she  could  not  say,  save  in  a  loose 
conjecture.  But  her  aunt's  previous  liberal- 
ity had  shown  that  her  resources  w^ere  far 
greater  than  had  been  usually  supposed  j  she 
knew  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  and  so  had 
ventured  to  conceive  a  hope  that  even  at  a 
sacrifice — 

"  Sacrifice  is  a  fine  thing  to  recommend^* 
Miss  Davenant  interrupted,  drily ;  "  another 
guess  to  practise." 

"  True ;  but  the  satisfaction  must  be  grand 
and  deep." 

"  If  you  mean  that,  Fanny,  prove  it." 

In  a  few,  quiet,  business-like  sentences  she 
told  her  niece  what  division  of  her  property 
she  had  made  by  will,  and  how  she  had  an- 
ticipated, in  favor  of  the  Burkitts  on  their 
marriage,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
larger  provision  she  had  made  for  Sophy. 

"  If  my  money  can  right  matters,  my  dear, 
it  can  only  do  so  at  your  own  expense,  you 
see.  I  fear  I  have  done  you  injustice  enough 
already.  Of  my  own  accord  I  will  do  you  no 
more.     If  the  sacrifice  is  made,  you  make  it." 

Without  an  instant's  deliberation,  Fanny 
rose,  crossed  over  to  the  arm-chair  in  which 
her  aunt  was  sitting,  lifted  the  Persian  cat 
with  becoming  respect  out  of  her  lap,  knelt 
down,  folded  her  taper  waist  with  both  arms 
most  lovingly,  kissed  her  upon  either  with- 
ered cheek,  and  said, — 

"  God  bless  you,  auntie.  May  I  tell  Mr. 
Goring,  then,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  at 
once  with  Mr.  Sherbrooke's  creditors  ?  " 

Tears  glistened  in  the  old  lady's  bright, 
little  eyes. 
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"  Fanny,  dear,  you  have  a  great  heart ; 
but  a  great  fear  troubles  me  that  I  have 
wronged  it.  God  knows  the  thought  was 
far  from  me.  If  you  will  answer  me  one 
question  that  may  pain  you,  it  might  give 
me  an  infinite  relief,  selfish  as  it  may  be  to 
say  so." 

"  Speak  your  mind  out,  dear  auntie." 

"  Openly,  then,  my  dear  good  niece,  and 
honestly  :  was  there  ever  anything,  any  en- 
gagement, understanding — you  know  what  I 
mean — between  yourself  and  Keane  before 
he  married  Sophy  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more,  dear  aunt,"  she  said, 
"than  this, — which  I  found  again  when 
searching  his  own  private  desk  with  Mr. 
Goring  yesterday." 

It  was  her  own  small  glove,  whose  fellow 
had  gone  eddying  upon  the  swirl  of  Thames 
at  Twickenham. 

"  And  this 'is  your  revenge  !  Now,  God 
requite  you  for  it,  Fanny." 

It  may  be  that  He  had  already.  He  had 
spared  her,  at  least,  the  cruel  chill  by  inches 
which  must  creep  upon  the  warmest  heart  if 
laid  a  life  long  beside  another  such  as 
Keane's.  That  very  day,  on  her  return 
firom  Lanercost,  she  found  poor  Sophy  shiv- 
ering over  the  selfish  coldness  of  a  letter 
from  New  York,  in  which  her  husband  wrote 
that  he  had  thought  it  best  to  try  to  push 
his  way  there  without  incumbrance  either  of 
wife  or  child. 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Time  had  sufiiced  during  Ned^s  short  ab- 
sence from  India  for  the  gathering  of  new 
war  clouds  over  a  fresh  field  of  strife.  Brit- 
ish soldiers  of  a  younger  generation  were  to 
try  conclusions  with  a  foe  of  name  and  face 
familiar  to  their  elders.  Trouble  was  rife 
again  with  the  Mahrattas  j  the  rock  of  Gwa- 
lior  seemed  to  attract  the  thunderstorm. 
Locksley's  Horse,  as  they  were  now  called 
for  short,  had  been  withdrawn  from  Scinde 
to  join  the  army  assembling  under  Gough's 
command.  Thither,  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn, their  leader  hurried,  glad  of  such  ex- 
citing action  as  might  divert  his  thoughts 
fi-om  the  sad  interruption  of  his  homeward 
voyage. 

His  coming  caused  a  jubilee  among  the 

swarthy  troopers.      O'Brien,    indeed,    had 

shown  them  at  Meeanee  in  what  sort  he  was 

^       worthy  to  lead  such  men,  as  they  j  but  time 


had  been  denied  him  to  conciliate  in  any 
large  degree  the  confident  and  passionate 
attachment  which  bound  them  to  Ned  Locks- 
ley. 

Great  was,  especially  the  exultation  of  the 
Bheel.  He  had  predicted  the  sure  return  of 
his  own  sahib  before  swords  should  be  crossed 
again.  No  arguments  of  the  One-eyed,  drawn 
from  geographical  considerations,  had  moved 
him  from  that  firm  persuasion.  The  Katti- 
waree,  therefore,  and  his  equipments  were 
in  such  condition  that  one  might  have  thought 
his  master  had  given  orders  but  the  day  be- 
fore to  saddle  him  for  the  march.  Bikhu 
could  not  resist  such  reference  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  anticipations  as  caused  the 
worthy  Jemadar  to  shake  his  head  and  mut- 
ter against  the  magic  sources  of  misbeliev- 
er's information.  Nusreddeen  and  Bikhu 
met,  however,  upon  a  common  ground  of 
congratulation,  not  only  on  the  sahib's  own 
arrival,  but  on  the  fact  that  in  his  company 
was  come  the  great  shikaree,  Sergeant-Ma- 
jor  Wilmot.  Locksley  had  found  him  in 
Bombay,  returned  to  regimental  duty,  and 
arrived  at  the  superior  non-commissioned 
rank. 

The  gallant  Europeans  were  not  for  ser- 
vice in  the  threatening  campaign  ;  and,  ir- 
regular as  the  proceeding  was,  Ned,  an  ab- 
sentee of  whom  his  colonel  and  his  corps 
were  proud,  obtained  leave  for  his  Cransdale 
follower  to  make  it  with  his  old  friends  of 
the  Trans-Nerbuddah. 

The  camp  itself  was  honored,  not  to  say 
perplexed — as  readers  know,  who  keep  in 
memory  the  features  of  that  short  decisive 
warfare — by  the  presence  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  governor-general.  His 
suite  and  staff  commingled  with  the  follow- 
ing of  the  general  in  command,  increased  the 
usual  diflficulty  of  ascertaining,  suddenly,  on 
what  company  a  new  arrival  might  have 
chanced.  Indeed,  Ned's  first  and  second  days 
in  camp  enlightened  him  but  little  on  that 
head,  being  engrossed  with  the  business  of 
resuming  his  own  small  command.  O'Brien, 
known  to  the  general-in-chief,  his  fellow- 
countryman,  was  easily  consoled  for  the 
transfer  by  an  appointment  upon  his  per- 
sonal staff. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  evening,  that  Ned, 
at  llbme  again  with  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  corps,  and  ready,  as  in  old 
Scindian  times,  for  any  service  at  a  moment's 
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notice,  betook  himself  for  a  stroll  of  social 
exploration  through  the  lines.  Here  and 
there  a  friendly  hand  met  his,  and  words  of 
soldierly  welcome  from  an  old  comrade 
cheered  him.  But,  as  he  neared  the  govern- 
or-general's quarters,  he  felt  a  grasp  upon 
his  elbow  behind. 

"  Locksley,  of  Locksley's  Horse,  if  I  mis- 
take not?" 

The  voice  brought  but  a  dim  remembrance ; 
and  the  features,  ill  discerned  in  the  growing 
dusk,  brought  little  else. 

"  Just  so.  But,  I  beg  pardon.  In  fact,  I 
fear  you  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"  Pray,  don't  mention  it ;  but  do  me  the 
favor  to  step  this  way  with  me.  There  is  a 
lady  here,  whom  you  may  recognize,  and 
who  is,  herself,  most  anxious  to  set  eyes  on 
you." 

A  little  bungalow  stood  some  fifty  paces 
to  the  rear  of  the  rearmost  line  of  tents  ; 
thither  Ned's  unknown  acquaintance  piloted 
him.  At  a  table,  in  the  room  which  opened 
into  the  verandah,  sat  a  lady,  writing  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  already  lit. 

"  Here,  my  lady,"  quoth  the  officer,  "  I 
have  obeyed  your  royal  behests,  and  cap- 
tured Mr.  Locksley." 

"  Miss  Florence  Barrington  !  "  cried  Ned, 
as  she  rose  to  greet  him. 

"  As  was,"  answered  the  officer.  "  Since 
gazetted  *  Lady  Sangster.' " 

"Then,  you  had  not  heard  of  our  mar- 
riage ?  "  asked  Florence,  with  his  hand  in 
hers. 

"  Certainly  not,"  interrupted  her  husband, 
**  or  he  would  have  hanged  himself,  which, 
I  suppose,  that  I  must  do,  now  that  he  has 
turned  up  again.  You  don't  happen  to 
have  a  forage  rope  about  you,  Mr.  Locksley  ? 
There's  a  nice  tree  with  a  crooked  branch 
outside." 

Ned  stared,  as  well  he  might.  Florence 
only  laughed,  and  shook  her  fore-finger,  with 
menace,  at  her  husband,  as  she  used  to  do 
at  her  vivacious  cousin. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  way  you  shook  your 
finger  at  poor  dear  honest  Rosy,  when  she 
let  your  cat  out  of  the  bag.  She  told  me, 
Mr.  Locksley,  not  to  flatter  myself  too  much 
on  Florence's  acceptance  of  my  suit,  for  she 
only  took  we,  because  you  had  neglected 
to  take  7ier." 

"  For  shame,  Willie  !  How  can  you  ? 
You  knew  his  old  way,  Mr.  Locksley,  and 
can  hear  he's  not  altered  for  the  better," 


"  Ah,  well !  I'm  a  blighted  being.  Never 
mind,  your  ladyship,  the  campaign  may 
make  a  widow." 

Wherewith  he  applied  a  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  so  comically,  that  spite  of  the  too 
sad  probability  with  which  he  jested,  his 
wife  and  visitor  burst  out  into  laughter. 

"  It  is  really  too  bad  of  you  ! "  cried  the 
former,  when  they  began  to  recover  breath  ; 
but  Willie,  or  rather.  Sir  William,  being  in- 
corrigible, only  bowed,  and  blew  a  kiss  to 
her.  Ned  now  found  opportunity  to  offer 
his  double  congratulations.  Of  Sangster's 
promotion  he  had  been  before  aware,  but 
had  not  heard  of  the  marriage,  at  which  he 
could  heartily  rejoice. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  made  me  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  you,  when  the  voice,  too, 
sounded  so  familiarly.  But  it  was  very 
dusky,  and  you  came  on  me  from  behind, 
you  know.  I  had  no  notion  you  were  at- 
tached to  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  army." 

"  No  more  I  aint.  I  came,  promiscuous, 
with  the  governor-general.  Flo  heard,  how- 
ever, that  Lady  Gough  was  with  her  hus- 
band, and  nothing  would  induce  her  to  stay 
behind.  Seen  *  general  orders  '  to-night, 
eh?" 

"  No,  I  haven't.    Anything  particular  ?  " 

"  Only  that  we,  with  Gough,  march  upon 
Maharajpore,  to-morrow ;  Grey's  wing  on 
Punniar.  Khajee  Wallah  and  the  Mahar- 
anee don't  seem  to  see  things  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  way." 

"  Will  the  Mahrattas  fight  ?  " 

"  Like  mischief.  I  am  told  they  are  in- 
trenching themselves  across  the  Kohuree 
River." 

"  I  was  in  hopes,"  said  Lady  Sangster, 
"  that  matters  might  have  gone  off  in  nego- 
tiation. Many  chiefs  have  sent  their  vakeels 
into  camp,  you  know." 

"  To  throw  dust  in  his  lordship's  eyes," 
her  husband  answered. 

"  Well,  it  don't  take  much  of  a  scuffle 
to  raise  dust  in  this  camp,"  said  Ned.  "  I 
wish  it  would  rain  before  the  march,  for 
Lady  Sangster's  sake.  You  have  no  notion 
what  a  cloud  an  Indian  army  tramps  in." 

*'  Too  good  luck  to  rain,"  replied  Sir  Wil- 
liam ;  "  though  I  dare  say  it's  snowing  fast 
at  home." 

"  Where  at  home,  dear  ?  " 

*'  At  home  in  England,  to  be  sure  ;  have 
you  forgotten  it  is  Christmas  time  ?  " 

Into  what  memories  did  that  one  word 
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beguile  them.  Forgetful  of  the  weary  march 
before  them — forgetful  of  the  grim  encoun- 
ter to  which  the  march  would  lead — forget- 
ful almost,  bride  and  bridegroom,  of  their 
own  exclusive,  new-found  happiness — forget- 
ful almost,  solitary,  disappointed  heart,  of 
all  its  troubles,  there  they  sat  far  on  into  the 
soft,  warm,  Indian  night,  recalling  earliest 
scenes,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  associations, 
from  the  bright  hearths  whose  blazing  kin- 
dled once  more  out  of  remembered  Christ- 
mas hours  at  home. 

And  yet  Ned's  heart  would  ache,  less  from 
regret  than  sharp  anxiety. 

What  if  his  own  eyes  caught  no  Christ- 
mas cheer  from  camp-fires  glaring  upon 
dusky  heathen  forms.  At  least,  the  bright- 
ness of  that  hearth  at  home  by  which  he 
might  not  sit,  would  not  be  darkened  by  the 
fall  of  even  shadowy  dishonor.  For  that  his 
manly  heart  was  well  contented  to  forego 
even  the  homeless  happiness,  asking  no  home, 
which  his  friend  Florence  and  her  soldier 
husband  found  upon  the  restless  march,  each 
in  the  other's  dear  companionship. 

But  on  him  a  sickening  impatience  lay  to 
know  that  it  was  truly  so ;  to  hear  from 
Keane  that  his  dear  father's  name  was  clear  j 
thus  to  be  certified  that  his  heart-whole  sac- 
rifice, at  least,  was  timely.  A  mail  reached 
the  camp  the  very  night  they  pitched  it  by 
the  stream  which  parted  the  hostile  forces. 

No  sadder  token  was  needed  of  the  change 
in  poor  Ned's  life  than  just  the  shiver,  where- 
with he  recognized  his  own  dear  mother's 
handwriting  upon  the  solitary  letter  brought 
him. 

His  mother's  hand  ;  not  Keane's  ! 

To  think  that  this  should  be  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment. 

Strong  soldier  as  he  was,  his  fingers  trem- 
bled almost  too  much  to  break  the  seal. 
Then  with  one  hasty  notice  of  the  date,  the 
eye  went  glancing  down  the  pages,  fearing 
alike  to  catch  or  not  to  catch  some  word  sig- 
nificant of  shame  or  sorrow.  Presently 
Keane's  name  arrests  it ;  Keane's,  and  in 
close  contact,  Sherbrooke's  1  What  ?  What 
is  this  strange  version  of  a  story  too  familiar 
in  his  thoughts  ?  What  is  this  unexpected 
combination  of  these  names  ?  Stop  !  He  will 
reread  the  letter  with  forced  patience,  lest 
he  be  mistaken.  Not  one  previous  word  of  j 
loss,  embarrassment,  or  risk  in  any  of  the  j 
Locksleys'  own  afiiairs  ?     No,  not  an  inti-  1 


mation.  But  it  seems  that  Keane— yes, 
there  it  is,  in  black  and  white,  in  Lucy 
Locksley's  hand — Keane  was  in  league  or 
partnership  with  Walter  Sherbrooke,  junior, 
had  thrown  the  game  up,  had  absconded, 
had  been  heard  of  from  New  York. 

Let  him  recall  what  passed  between  them 
at  Malta. 

Down  he  sits,  his  head  between  his  hands, 
as  he  was  wont  to  puzzle  out  some  case  made 
intricate  by  perjuries,  and  reserved  from  his 
cutcherry  court,  in  Trans-Nerbuddah  times. 

The^  understanding  of  a  noble  heart  is  sen- 
sitive to  light  of  good.  One  second's  flash 
will  print  on  it  the  meaning  of  a  noble  deed. 
But  glare  of  evil  finds  the  surface  dull.  It 
must  have  time  to  photograph  on  such  the 
outline  of  a  baser  act. 

At  last,  he  saw  the  truth. 

Thank  God !  His  father's  mind  had  not 
belied  its  nobleness  ! 

How  could  the  instinct  of  his  own  have 
thus  belied  its  perfect  trust  in  him  ? 

Meanwhile,,  his  hand,  with  nimblest,  gen- 
tlest eagerness,  had  pushed  its  way  beneath 
whatever  folds  lay  on  his  breast,  and  it  had 
grasped  the  locket  hanging  there.  Delicious- 
hope  ! 

By  dawn  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  British  army  crossed  the  Kohuree, 
Valliant's  brigade,  with  Littler  in  support, 
was  launched  on  Chonda,  defended  by  a 
triple  intrenchment  and  a  powerful  artillery. 
By  one  of  those  strange  oversights,  or 
strange  deceptions,  which  occur  in  war,  the 
village  of  Maharajpore  itself  was  not  known 
to  be  filled,  or  ready  for  filling,  by  formid- 
able masses  of  the  enemy.  But  a  cannonade, 
of  which  the  first  trial  shots  exposed  to  im- 
minent danger  the  British  general's  own  wife 
and  other  ladies  with  the  civilians  of  the  ex- 
pedition, soon  burst  out  of  the  clump  of 
trees  and  houses  to  undeceive  the  columns 
in  the  rear.  Littler  must  turn  his  move- 
ment in  support  into  a  daring  onslaught,  be- 
ginning thus  the  day.  The  fight  was  stern 
and  bloody.  But  Valliant's  troops,  chang- 
ing their  front  at  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  com- 
mand, bore  down  in  reverse  on  the  contested 
village.  Their  bayonets  and  Littler's  si- 
lenced the  guns,  whose  unexpected  fire  had 
wrought  confusion  in  the  British  plan  of  bat- 
tle ;  twenty-eight  fell  there  into  the  power 
of  this  undaunted  infantry.  INIeanwhile, 
upon  the  left,  Scott,  with  unequal  forces. 
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restrained,  then  broke,  then  swept  away  the 
horse  of  the  Mahrattas.  There  rode  Ned 
Locksley,  there  the  one-eyed  Jemadar,  there, 
with  an  equal  spirit  though  with  unequal 
seat,  brave  Sergeant-Major  Wilmot,  and 
with  him  on  a  spare  charger  of  their  leader's, 
the  bold  tiger-tracking  Bheel.  Spite  of  their 
ancient  cavalry  renown,  the  Gwalior  horse- 
men are  tumbled  back  upon  the  batteries 
which  flank  the  right  of  their  own  army, 
whose  desperate  gunners  still  serve  their 
guns  with  unquailing  hearts.  Locksley's 
Horse  are  at  an  easy  canter ;  but  the  cool, 
practised  eye  of  Ned  has  measured  the  just 
interval  at  which  to  make  a  rush  and  clear 
the  sand-bags'  right  into  the  batteries. 

«  Gallop ! " 

The  Kattiwaree  rises  on  his  hind  legs 
wildly,  paws  the  air,  and  falls  back,  his  rider 
under  him. 

The  battery  is  carried.  So  that  they  have 
not  far  to  bear  him  out  of  reach  of  the  drop- 
ping matchlock  fire,  which  the  brave  Mah- 
rattas will  not  even  yet  entirely  give  over. 
There  was  a  tope  of  trees,  and  a  fragment  of 
a  mud  wall ;  both  bore  the  crashing  marks  of 
cannon. 

"  Lay  me  down  here.  Tommy." 

"  I  knowed  he  were  hard  hit,  sir,"  would 
the  earl's  head-keeper  say,  in  aftertimes  at 
home,  to  Robert  Locksley.  "  He  were  a 
very  partickler  officer,  sir,  for  all  he  were  so 
kind-hearted,  were  Master  Ned,  sir.  He  al- 
ways said  '  Serjeant-major,'  sir,  just  soldier- 
like. And  so  I  knowed  he  were  hard  hit, 
sir,  when  he  says  to  me,  *  Tommy,'  he  says, 
like  as  was  of  old  times,  here  at  Cransdale, 
sir." 

They  leaned  him  up  against  the  little 
broken  wall.  Then  the  Bheel,  at  Nusred- 
deen's  word  ran  to  fetch  a  little  water  and 
some  bearers  from  a  neighboring  group  of 
huts.  With  an  effort  Ned  drew  from  his 
breast-flap  his  little  Greek  New  Testament ; 
but  his  hand  faltered,  and  his  eyes  swam. 
He  let  it  fall  beside  him.  His  breathing 
was  heavy  and  interrupted.  Wilmot  and 
the  one-eyed  Jemadar  held  him,  looking  at 
each  other  in  blank  despair. 

"  Tommy !  Tommy  Wilmot !  " 

It  was  little  louder  than  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  dear  Master  Ned,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeant-major,  bending  his  ear  almost  to 
touch  his  lips,  whilst  big  salt  tears  went 
rolling  down  his  long  flaxen  mustachios. 


"  Give  my  love  to — my  father — mother. 
Tommy.  Tell  —  I  charge  —  forgive  —  my 
Cousin  Keane." 

Then  he  was  silent,  till  Wilmot  heard  him 
say,— 

"  Lord  !  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant — " 

But  the  froth  and  blood  came  bubbling 
up  to  choke  the  words  upon  his  dying  breath. 

They  buried  him  at  sundown. 

"  Put  this  in  with  him,"  said  the  old,  one- 
eyed  Mussulman.  It  was  the  little  Testa- 
ment he  had  picked  up.  "  Allah  Kerim  ! 
God  is  merciful.  He  was  a  servant  of  the 
Book ! " 

"  And  put  in  this !  " 

"  No  not  that,"  said  the  sergeant-major. 

It  was  his  grandfather's  sword. 

<*  Allah  Kebir  !  "  the  stern  old  trooper  an- 
swered gravely,  snapping  the  sword  in  two 
against  his  knee  ;  "  God  is  great !  No  bun- 
gler shall  wield  the  weapon.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter of  it." 

Therewith  he  threw  the  pieces  in  beside 
Ned  Locksley. 

But  Thakali,  the  Bheel's  wife,  sat  on  the 
ground  the  night  long,  by  the  grave,  mourn- 
ing and  casting  dust  upon  her  head.  Poor 
half-savage  heart,  yet  wholly  grateful ! 
Lucy  Locksley  would  have  clung  to  it. 
Forever,  in  the  after  years,  it  clung  to  any 
who  kept  or  brought,  in  kindliness,  remem- 
brance of  her  soldier  soru 

For  that,  when  Philip  brought  home  as  his 
countess  her  that  had  been  Rosa  Barrington, 
not  his  own  mother's  arms  embraced  her 
with  more  loving  fervor.  For  that,  did  Lucy 
knit,  through  her,  close  correspondence  with 
her  Cousin  Florence,  his  early  and  discern- 
ing friend  on  Indian  ground.  For  that, 
when  Max  Gervinus  also  brought  a  bride  to 
visit  Rookenham,  Amy,  for  it  was  she,  felt  in 
her  heart's  core  Lucy's  tenderness. 

The  Roystons  had  a  second  son,  to  whom 
they  craved  her  leave  to  give  the  name  of 
Edward  Locksley. 

Her  fingers,  tremulous  with  advancing 
age,  were  busy  with  his  brown  curls,  so  like 
her  own  Ned's,  as  once  again  she  talked  with 
Lady  Royston  of  him  who  lay  beneath  the 
mangoe  trees. 

"  No,  Constance  dear,  not  even  such  a 
loss  need  leave  a  mother's  heart  robbed  of 
all  consolation.  Look  on  this  forehead, 
where,  with  your  kisses,  you  shower  hopeful 
prayers.  What  if  an  angel  touched  your 
eyes  to  read  on  its  white  parchment  this  an- 
swer to  them :  '  He  shall  be  tender-hearted, 
yet  strong-souled,  just  in  rule,  brave  in  war, 
serving  God,  in  faith  of  Christ.'  What  if 
beads  of  death-dew  blurred  all  else,  would 
not  enough  be  written  ?  Would  you  not 
say, '  Thank  God  !    His  holy  will  be  done'  ?  " 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 

sion of  James  the  Second.  Vol.  V.  By 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited  by  his  Sister, 
Lady  Trevelyan.     London  :  1861. 

2.  The  New  Examen;  or  an  Enquiry  into 

the  Evidence  relating  to  certain  Pas- 
sages in  Lord  Macaulay^ s  Eistoj-y.  By 
tTohn  Paget,  Barrister-at-Law.  Edin- 
burgh and  London :     1861. 

For  the  last  time  we  prefix  to  our  crit- 
ical labors  a  volume  of  Macaulay's  "His- 
tory of  England."  The  last  sounding  chords 
which  the  hand  of  the  great  master  ever 
struck  have  now  reached  the  ear  of  the  pub- 
lic: the  hand  is  cold,  and  the  great  heart 
which  inspired  it  has  ceased  to  beat.  The 
country  which  he  loved  so  well,  the  liberty 
which  he  cherished,  and  the  constitution 
which  he  fenced  round  with  his  eloquence 
and  research,  have  lost  their  ardent  de- 
fender. Over  the  recent  grave  of  so  great 
a  man  criticism  must  lower  its  tone,  and 
even  malice  must  be  subdued,  if  not  silent. 
His  powers  were  great,  his  aspirations 
lofty,  his  ends  noble  and  generous.  Prej- 
udices and  peculiarities,  as  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all,  no  doubt  he  had ;  but  they  arose 
chiefly  from  his  impetuous  sense  of  right, 
his  disdain  of  meaner  minds  and  motives, 
and  his  wrath  against  oppression.  When 
the  volcano  once  began  to  work,  the  lava 
overflowed  in  a  torrent  which,  while  irresist- 
ible, was  sometimes  perhaps  undiscriminat- 
ing ;  but  there  was  breadth,  massiveness, 
and  grandeur  throughout ;  a  noble  example 
of  prodigious  intellect  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
est and  truest  patriotism,  without  one  selfish 
tinge  to  sully,  or  one  base  ingredient  to  taint 
its  influence. 

Macaulay  writes  himself  so  plainly  in  his 
works,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  at- 
tempt any  labored  delineation  of  his  genius  ; 
but  as  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  point  of 
vision  its  radiance  increases.  Gradually  tak- 
ing his  place  among  those  that  dwell  in  that 
Pantheon  in  which  the  present  world  places 
the  heroes  of  the  past,  he  fills  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  when  envious  critics  and  indignant 
friends  wrangled  over  his  intellectual  con- 
quests, and  grudged  or  defended  his  renown. 
Now  that  he  is  gone  we  can  better  appreci- 
ate what  we  have  lost,  and  what  in  our  day 
we  cannot  look  to  have  replaced. 

AVith  whom  shall  we  rank  him  ?  In  in- 
tellectual power  certainly  with  the  greatest. 


Neither  the  versatile  Bolingbrook,  nor  the 
wayward,  graceful,  inspired,  and  impractica- 
ble Burke,  need  have  disdained  the  compari- 
son. In  pliancy  and  ease  Bolingbroke  sur- 
passes him,  as  Burke  does  in  delicacy  of  fancy, 
but  in  fertility  of  resource,  fire,  and  power  he 
excels  them  both.  We  choose  these  two 
names  as  the  greatest  of  the  class  to  which 
Macaulay  properly  belongs, — the  literary 
statesmen  of  England.  It  is  needless  to 
compare  him  with  historians  like  Hume  or 
Gibbon,  or  with  political  leaders  like  the 
great  chiefs  of.  the  rival  parties.  He  did 
not  belong  to  either  order.  His  writings 
were  for  the  most  part  political,  not  philo- 
sophical ;  and  like  those  both  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Burke,  they  derived  their  tendency  and 
color  from  his  views  of  public  and  political 
life.  He  was  a  statesman  writing  of  history. 
With  Burke,  indeed,  he  has  a  strong  afin- 
ity  :  the  same  impetuous  temperament,  the 
same  ear  for  sonorous  composition,  the  same 
delightful  power  of  abstracting  and  absorb- 
ing the  mind,  and  the  same  genuine  and  un- 
afi'ected  warmth.  But  Burke,  with  all  his 
refinement,  has  an  element  of  coarseness 
about  him,  of  which  Macaulay  was  entirely 
destitute,  and  if  the  touch  of  the  Irish  states- 
man was  freer,  his  drawing  was  not  so  true. 
Burke's  judgment  followed,  Macaulay's  lead, 
the  course  of  passionate  and  intense  emotion, 
which  frequently  lured  the  first  astray,  but 
never  beguiled  the  manly  sense  of  the  last. 
Bolingbroke,  in  capacity  and  power,  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  ambitious  standard  than 
Burke.  But  he  must  be  judged  more  by 
what  he  could  have  done  than  by  what  he 
did.  He  seems,  so  far  as  we  know  him,  to 
have  had,  like  Macaulay,  a  prodigious  mem- 
ory, which  served  him  as  a  storehouse  where 
he  found  everything  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  letters  or  in  time  whenever  he  had  occasion 
for  it,  and  he  wielded,  perhaps,  the  most 
brilliant,  pure,  and  sparkling  style  of  any 
writer  in  the  language.  He  had  also  an 
amount  of  ability  as  a  man  of  afiairs,  with  a 
knowledge  of,  and  power  of  adaptation  to, 
men  and  things,  to  which  the  two  others  had 
no  pretensions.  But  he  has  left,  after  all, 
only  nominis  umbra — the  shadow,  ill-defined 
and  misty,  of  a  mighty  name.  Save  that 
he  has  in  a  few  tracts,  intended  to  be  ephem- 
eral, embalmed  in  the  richest  words  the 
language  could  furnish  some  grand  muscular 
delineations  of  that  constitution  which  he 
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did  his  best  to  upset,  nothing  tangible  re- 
mains of  his  genius.  He  did  nothing,  and 
the  fault  lay  not  in  his  stars  which  he  blamed 
so  freely,  but  in  himself, — in  the  coldness, 
selfishness,  and  insincerity  of  his  nature. 

Alongside  either,  Macaulay  holds  his  place, 
nor  does  he  sufier  by  the  contrast.  Within 
his  own  range,  and  it  was  large,  his  power 
was  prodigious.  Gifted  with  a  force  of 
memory  of  the  rarest  kind,  retentive  and 
precise  to  a  degree  which  rendered  pastime 
to  him  what  to  most  men  is  laborious  toil ; 
an  extent  of  scholarship  both  cultivated  and 
varied ;  a  glowing  fancy  which  colored  and 
tinted  with  the  flush  of  poetry  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  learning ;  a  fine  ear  for 
rhythm  ;  a  true  pleasure  in  the  roll  and 
music  of  words, — ^he  brought  these  rare  ma- 
terials to  bear  on  the  best  and  highest  in- 
terests of  his  country  and  mankind.  In  large 
and  single-hearted  views  of  public  policy  he 
far  outstrips  either  of  his  rivals.  As  an  or- 
ator, as  a  deliverer  of  great,  weighty,  pow- 
erful rhetorical  appeals,  we  know  not  any 
one  who  can  be  placed  before  him.  Had  he 
not  been  so  soon  removed,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  physically  disabled  from  pursuing  his 
parliamentary  career,  there  was  no  height 
of  eminence  to  which  he  might  not  have  at- 
tained. It  is  the  fashion  to  say  he  was  not 
a  debater.  We  do  not  at  all  concur  in  this 
estimate  of  him.  Except  in  practice,  he  had 
all  the  qualities  which  make  up  a  debater — 
quickness,  ready  wit,  ever-present  resources, 
keen  reasoning,  powerful,  sonorous,  although 
sometimes  ponderous,  declamation.  Indeed, 
if  his  reputation  in  other  departments  had 
not  been  so  high,  and  if  his  tastes  had  not 
rather  led  him  to  shun  the  contention  of  po- 
litical assemblies  and  to  prefer  the  retire- 
ment of  his  more  studious  avocations,  there 
is  no  height  to  which  Macaulay  might  not 
have  risen  in  the  arena  of  debate.  His 
power,  perhaps,  was  somewhat  unwieldy  for 
the  ordinary  gladiatorship  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  he  had  versatility  enough 
to  have  overcome  that  defect.  He  showed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  aptitude  for 
reply,  and,  above  all,  that  power  of  swaying 
large  assemblies,  which  constitutes  the  true 
power  and  efficiency  of  parliamentary  ora- 
tory. Even  as  it  is,  some  of  his  recorded 
speeches  may  rank  with  the  greatest  ever 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
very  last  speech  he  ever  made  in  that  House, 
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had  the  rare  result  of  converting  a  minority 
into  a  majority, — indeed  a  very  small  mi- 
nority into  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
question  was  the  right  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  bill  which 
had  for  its  object  to  render  that  judicial 
functionary  ineligible,  had  passed  the  second 
reading  without  a  division.  On  the  motion 
for  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  Macaulay 
came  down  and  delivered  one  of  his  most 
weighty  and  effective  orations.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority,  and  although  we  regret  to  say  that 
since  that  time  the  privilege  has  never  been 
taken  advantage  of,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
remains  eligible  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Thus  while  alongside  even  the  thunders  of 
Burke,  and  the  vast  influence  of  Boling- 
broke,  Macaulay  holds  his  place  ;  while  he 
was  a  debater  and  an  orator,  a  scholar,  and 
a  poet;  while  he  could  inspire  the  fancy 
either  in  its  graver  or  lighter  moods,  impress 
the  judgment  and  warm  the  heart ;  he  had 
beyond  them  that  steady-burning  flame  of 
patriotism,  that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  that 
strong,  consistent,  impressive  sense  of  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  midst  of  great  political 
excitement,  living  when  great  questions  were 
canvassed  by  strong  heads,  kept  him  con- 
stant in  his  course.  Liberty  Avas  his  earli- 
est, and  was  his  latest  theme.  The  scorn  of 
oppression  and  fraud  and  falsehood,  sympa- 
thy with  all  struggling  humanity  against  in- 
justice and  wrong,  and  above  all  the  honest 
pride  of  an  Englishman  in  the  former  con- 
tests of  his  countrymen,  and  their  triumphs 
and  successes,  were  the  prevailing  emotions 
of  his  mind.  For  these  he  wrote  and  spoke  ; 
to  these  ends  he  used  all  those  great  stores 
of  lea-rning,  all  those  wondrous  powers  of 
memory  and  reflection,  with  which  he  was 
endowed.  He  wore  his  harness  to  the  end. 
He  fell  in  the  battle.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  future  his- 
torians should  build  the  structure  of  English 
constitutional  history.  He  has  not,  alas ! 
lived  to  complete  the  great  book  which  he 
contemplated.  He  has  left  us,  after  all,  but 
a  mighty  fragment ;  yet  his  work  is  to  a 
great  extent  accomplished.  Time-honored 
error,  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  narrow-minded 
intolerance  have  fled  before  the  voice  of  the 
enchanter.  These  mists  and  clouds  he  has 
cleared    away  forever  j    and  although  the 
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fabric  remains  an  unfinished  monument  of 
his  genius,  he  has  done  more  for  British  lib- 
erty, and  for  healthful  political  feeling  in  his 
time,  than  we  need  hope  for  from  any  other 
pen  in  this  generation. 

There  is  something  very  touching  and 
melancholy  in  the  fragmentary  volume  before 
us.  L<idy  Trevelyan  has  done  her  part  with 
great  good  taste  and  discretion.  She  has 
rightly  judged  that  the  public  would  prefer 
to  receive  at  her  hand  the  last  words  of  the 
great  historian  precisely  as  he  left  them ; 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  this  is  done  is  so 
complete,  the  grand,  sonorous  utterances  are 
so  strong  and  powerful  to  the  last,  and  break 
off  with  so  sudden  and  abrupt  a  fracture, 
that  we  could  almost  have  told,  even  had  we 
not  known,  that  the  full-toned  string  had 
snapped  in  an  instant,  and  that  death  had 
found  and  claimed  his  victim  in  full  career. 
To  ourselves  there  is  something  inexpressi- 
bly affecting  in  this  transition  from  life  to 
silence — from  vigor  to  the  grave,  which 
without  a  word  of  comment,  or  a  line  of  epi- 
taph, this  volume  suggests. 

It  begins,  as  it  ends,  abruptly.  It  em- 
braces in  its  range  the  period  from  the  re- 
joicings for  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  Decem- 
ber, 1697,  to  the  passing  of  the  Resumption 
Bill  in  the  summer  of  1700  ;  and  contains  a 
supplementary  passage  or  chapter  of  little 
more  than  twenty  pages,  commencing  with 
the  death  of  James  in  April,  1701,  and  end- 
ing with  the  death  of  William  in  March, 
1702. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  con- 
clusion has  been  deprived  of  the  rounding 
and  finishing  touches  of  the  author,  the  most 
essential  portion  of  the  work  which  Macau- 
lay  proposed  to  himself  has  been  accom- 
plished. He  has  not,  indeed,  written  the 
History  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
James  II.  "  down  to  a  time  which  is  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living,"  according 
to  the  comprehensive  and  ambitious  design 
with  which  he  started.  It  soon  must  have 
become  obvious  to  himself  that  the  scheme 
which  he  had  sketched  in  his  fertile  brain, 
was  beyond  the  physical  powers  he  could 
command.  No  life  could  be  long  enough, 
no  constitution  sufficiently  vigorous,  to  af- 
ford the  leisure  or  to  sustain  the  labor  which 
such  a  task,  to  be  so  performed,  must  have 
put  in  requisition.  It  was,  however,  within 
reasonable  hope,  and  formed  the  limit  of  his 


own  expectation,  that  his  work  might  have 
reached  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  But  much  as  we  have  lost,  by  the 
want  of  his  account  of  the  first  twelve  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  brilliant  both 
in  literature  and  in  arms,  and  splendid  as, 
beyond  doubt,  would  have  been  the  histori- 
cal epic  which  he  would  have  composed  out 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  Swift  and  Atter- 
bury,  Bolingbroke  and  Addison,  the  last 
reign  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  first 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the 
chief  part  of  his  design  has  been  achieved. 
He  has  written  the  English  history  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  in  characters  deeply  carved 
on  our  constitution — never  to  be  obliterated 
while  it  remains.  To  clear  away  the  rust 
and  rubbish  which  time  had  accumulated — 
to  scatter  the  mists  and  vapors  of  subservi- 
ence and  party  rancor,  and  time-serving  phi- 
losophy which  obscured  our  great  Exodus 
from  arbitrary  power — to  disclose  in  their 
massive  grandeur  the  true  foundations  of 
our  present  liberty,  was  a  task  equal  to,  and 
not  too  great  for,  his  genius  ;  and  this  he  has 
performed.  As  time  mellows  the  judgment, 
and  distance  combines  more  completely  the 
proportions  of  this  history,  the  vast  gift 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  country 
will  be  the  more  truly  appreciated.  We 
have  not  been  slow,  as  our  criticism  on  his 
last  two  volumes  evinces,  to  speak  our  minds 
freely  on  his  faults,  and  defects,  and  preju- 
dices. But  now  that  all  is  done,  trying  to 
bring  back  our  minds  and  associations  and 
impressions  to  what  they  were  in  1847,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  real  narrative 
of  the  Revolution  settlement  dates  from  this 
publication.  The  bones,  indeed,  existed 
previously,  scattered  up  and  down  in  recesses 
more  or  less  obscure ;  but  the  life  was  want- 
ing until  breathed  into  them  by  his  ardent 
and  courageous  spirit — and  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  English  liberty  survives,  we  be- 
lieve these  five  volumes  will  be  regarded  as 
its  noblest  vindication. 

The  characteristics,  indeed,  of  the  three 
publications  vary  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  three  periods  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
The  first,  full  of  incident,  adventure,  and 
romance — the  shaking  of  thrones,  and  the 
agitations  of  society  which  accompany 
changes  of  dynasty,  afforded  to  his  brilliant 
pencil  a  theme  of  rare  attraction  ;  and  no 
one  will  ever  forget  the  admiration  and  won- 
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der  with  -which  his  opening  Tolumes  were 
perused,  and  with  which  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  a  work  was  received  which  united  the 
rarest  accuracy  of  an  historian  to  the  charms 
and  witchery  of  a  romance.  The  rarest  ac- 
curacy we  may  well  claim  for  them  j  for  al- 
though the  world  has  long  since  forgotten 
most  of  the  microscopic  cavils  with  which  he 
was  then  assailed,  and  although  the  more 
shallow  and  dull  of  his  readers  were  slow  to 
believe  that  truth  could  be  made  more  inter- 
esting than  fiction,  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  came  triumphant  out  of  not  only 
the  more  lofty  crucible  of  opinion,  but  the 
meaner  meshes  and  cobwebs  of  minute  cen- 
sors of  dates,  and  carping  critics  of  small 
facts.  To  some  of  these  we  adverted  in  our 
notice  of  the  two  first  volumes  in  1849,  and 
further  investigation  has  only  resulted  in 
placing  his  industry  and  fidelity  as  much 
above  those  of  his  hostile  critics,  as  he  soars 
above  all  his  predecessors  in  lofty  concep- 
tion and  comprehensive  grasp. 

His  object  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
History  of  England  from  the  Revolution 
which  should  be  firm  and  stable ;  to  fix  firmly 
in  the  public  mind,  and  to  illustrate  and  per- 
petuate in  the  remembrance  of  his  country- 
men, the  real  principles  on  which  our  con- 
stitution was  founded,  and  the  importance  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  the  struggle  from  which 
our  political  privileges  arose.  He  had  seen, 
as  we  have  all  seen,  how  easy  it  is,  when  the 
battle  is  over,  to  forget  the  principle  for 
which  the  contending  armies  fought,  in  the 
ease  and  security  of  the  victory.  He  had 
seen  those  who  lived  in  liberty  and  in  peace, 
because  their  forefathers  lived  in  strife  and 
action,  only  too  ready  to  recall,  amid  the 
constitutional  privileges  which  we  enjoy,  the 
obsolete  doctrines  of  discarded  prerogative, 
and  to  weep  over  the  woes  of  unworthy 
rulers.  The  theme,  therefore,  which  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  history  profess  to  illus- 
trate, was  the  commencement  of  that  great 
struggle ;  and  no  one  can  forget  with  what 
a  trumpet  tone  he  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
British  public,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  the 
great  principles  of  individual  and  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

In  these  volumes  he  told,  with  a  spirit  and 
elegance  never,  we  believe,  surpassed,  the 
eventful  story  of  the  Revolution,  painting  it 
in  colors  not  more  brilliant  than  true.  That 
he  created  a  hero  for  his  theme  out  of  his 
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materials,  in  no  way  detracts  from  his  merit ; 
as  it  only  implies  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
that  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  in  the 
moral  which  he  designed  that  it  should  con- 
vey. His  devotion  to  William  of  Orange 
may,  in  detail,  partake  somewhat  of  exag- 
geration ;  but  it  is  exaggeration  of  that  sort 
which  a  skilful  artist  employs  to  produce  the 
efi'ect  of  life  and  reality.  He  was  the  centre 
of  his  historical  picture,  nor  can  the  most 
impartial  lover  of  truth  complain  that  the 
light  falls  on  him  advantageously. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  de- 
voted to  themes  more  varied  in  character, 
less  exciting,  and  more  difficult  to  handle. 
The  Revolution  was  over.  The  new  dynasty 
had  taken  possession,  and  inspired  confi- 
dence in  England  and  respect  abroad.  But 
the  difficulties  which  common  dangers  had 
smothered,  broke  out  on  the  return  of  safety 
and  order.  The  scope  of  these  volumes  was 
to  recount  how  the  foundations  of  constitu- 
tional government  were  laid,  on  the  ruins 
which  the  Stuarts  had  left  behind  them ; 
how  the  jealousies  incident  to  the  power  of 
a  foreigner  were  met  and  surmounted  ;  how 
the  intrigues  of  the  exiled  family  and  the 
designs  of  France  were  counteracted  and 
baffled  —  for  how  long  treachery  was  on 
the  eve  of  success,  what  difficulties  it  caused, 
and  what  disasters  it  threatened,  and  how  in 
the  end  it  was  trodden  out  and  extinguished. 
In  the  course  of  this  narrative  the  historian, 
of  course,  was  obliged  to  encounter  many 
topics  of  controversy,  of  smaller  influence, 
but  on  that  account  more  keenly  contested 
now,  than  the  broader  battles  of  Jacobite 
and  Whig.  But  here,  also,  although  the  oc- 
casions for  criticism  were  of  course  more  nu- 
merous, Macaulay's  power,  knowledge,  and 
brilliancy  have  imparted  an  interest  and  life 
to  his  narrative  which  no  other  historian  has 
attained.  No  doubt  his  campaigns  are  dull, 
and  so,  we  suspect,  were  the  campaigns 
themselves.  But  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
existing  system  of  government,  the  first 
cabinet,  the  rise  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
history  of  constitutional  finance,  and  many 
subjects  of  a  cognate  nature,  are  treated  of 
in  a  style  both  weighty  and  striking,  fitted 
equally  to  attract  the  attention,  to  impress 
the  memory,  and  to  stimulate  inquiry.  We 
there  are  taught  how  the  turbid  and  troubled 
state  of  the  political  waters,  the  instability 
of  all  public  men,  the  intrigues  of  most  of 
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them  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  and  \  wood^s  Magazine  in  a  critique  on  the  two 

first  volumes),  "in  treating  of  the  merits  of 
this  very  remarkable  production,  adopt  the 
not  uncommon  practice  of  reviewers  on  such 
occasions.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  details  of  the  subject 
than  the  author.  We  shall  not  set  up  the 
reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  against 
the  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We  shall  not 
imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of  the 
author,  and  having  got  the  clue  to  the  req- 
uisite information,  proceed  toexamine  with 


the  strong,  sturdy  form  of  parliamentary  su- 
premacy cropping  up  amid  the  general  dis- 
quietude, surround,  perplex,  and  disturb  the 
uncongenial  mind  of  the  Dutch  monarch, 
whose  thoughts  are  far  away  in  Holland,  and 
whose  cares  and  dreams  are  all  with  the  am- 
bition of  France  and  the  balance  of  power. 
Ireland,  too,  has  to  be  conquered,  Scotland 
has  to  be  appeased  and  settled,  her  Church 
to  be  satisfied,  and  her  clans  to  be  concili- 
ated or  overawed. 


.  the  utmost  minuteness  every  particular  of 

We  took  occasion,  when  m  the  course  ofij^i^  narrative,  and  make  in  consequence  a 
our  critical  labors  it  became  our  duty  to  re-  i  yast  display  of  knowledge  wholly  derived, 
view  these  volumes,  to  enter  into  various  j  from  the  reading  which  he  has  suggested, 
discussions  as  to  the  different  views  which !  We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose 
Mr.  Macaulay  had  maintained  in  the  course  \  we  have  made  a  great  discovery  in  biogra- 

of  them.    As  he  was  obliged  to  deal  with !  P^Y'  ^^f  ^"^?  ^^  ^It  ^f  ^^^^"^^^  ^^^  «««^« 

'  Lady  Carolme  oi  the  last  generation  was 


subjects  less  exciting  and  less  interesting  in 
themselves,  to  some  extent  the  prejudices  of 
the  writer  become  more  apparent  than  they 
had  been  when  his  topics  were  more  gen- 
eral, and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  which  we  entertained  upon  several 
questions  on  which  we  differed  from  his 
views.  But  although  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  this  great  work,  like  all  others, 
was  fairly  susceptible  of  criticism,  we  never 
abandoned  the  opinion  which  we  formed  at 
first,  that  while  Macaulay  had  added  a  new 
charm  to  history,  and  had  thrown  over  the 
detail  of  facts  all  the  interest  of  fictitious 
narrative,  he  was  not  only  the  most  elo- 
quent, but  the  most  accurate,  of  historians. 
It  is  true  that  he  paints  so  vividly  and  writes 
with  so  much  emphasis,  that  any  errors  he 
does  commit  strike  more  vividly  than  in  a 
duller  and  a  tamer  style.  And  so  he  has 
been  assailed  by  small  critics  upon  number- 
less little  points  of  very  little  materiality  to 
the  general  scope  or  accuracy  of  his  narra- 
tive, but  which  have  been  made  the  excuse 
for  assaults  as  slender  in  their  foundation  as 
they  are  ungenerous  and  unworthy  in  them- 
selves. 

We  hardly  expected  that  it  would  have 
been  necessary  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  to  have  resumed  any  topic  of  that 
kind.  We  quoted,  in  our  criticism  on  the 
first  two  volumes,  a  passage  from  a  contem- 
porary periodical,  which,  with  reference  to  a 
few  remarks  we  are  now  going  to  make,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  again  to  present  to  our 
readers : — 

"  We  shall  not,"  (said  a  writer  in  Black- 


born  on  the  7th  of  October,  1674,  instead 
of  the  8th  of  February,  1675,  as  the  histo- 
rian with  shameful  negligence  has  affirmed ; 
nor  shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a 
journey  down  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the 
parish  register  on  the  subject.  As  little 
shall  we  in  future  accuse  Macaulay  of  in- 
accuracy in  describing  battles,  because  on 
referring,  without  mentioning  it,  to  the  mil- 
itary authorities  he  has  quoted,  and  the 
page  he  has  referred  to,  we  have  discovered 
that  at  some  battle,  asMalplaquet,  Lottum's 
men  stood  on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  says  they  stood  on  the 
left ;  or  that  Marlborough  dined  on  a  cer- 
tain day  at  one  o'clock,  when  in  point  of 
fact  he  did  not  sit  down,  as  is  proved  by 
incontestable  authority,  till  half-past  two. 
We  shall  leave  such  minute  and  Lilliputian 
criticism  to  the  minute  and  Lilliputiaii  minds 
by  whom  alone  they  are  ever  made.  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  afiord  to  smile  at  all  reviewers 
who  affect  to  possess  more  than  his  own  gi- 
gantic stores  of  inforTnationJ  " 

We  have  made  this  quotation  because  an 
attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  revive 
the  notion  which  was  so  thoroughly  exposed 
and  refuted  at  the  time,  that  while  Macau- 
lay's  history  is  interesting,  it  is  not  trust- 
worthy. And,  strange  to  say,  in  the  very 
journal  in  which  these  honorable  sentiments 
were  expressed,  a  variety  of  articles  have 
appeared  which  have  for  their  object  to  con- 
vey this  impression  to  the  pubKc,  and  which 
are  now  published  separately  under  the 
somewhat  pretentious  title  of  "  The  New 
Examen," — a  work  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  our  present  article.  Had  Lord  Macaulay 
been  alive,  we   should  certainly  not  have 
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taken  the  trouble  of  replying  to  so  very- 
superficial  and  so  very  inaccurate  a  per- 
formance. He  knew  himself  how  to  deal 
with  all  assaults  of  that  kind  in  a  fashion 
wliiph  never  left  his  adversaries  any  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result  of 
their  tourney.  We  only  call  attention  to  it 
now  from  a  feeling  of  indignation  not  un- 
natural at  the  flimsy  grounds  on  which  the 
assault  is  made,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
has  appeared.  Probably  the  author  in  col- 
lecting and  publishing  these  essays  had  no 
intention  but  to  promote  historical  truth ; 
but  we  could  only  wish  that  he  had  borrowed 
li'om  the  historian  whom  he  so  unreservedly 
attacks,  a  little  of  his  careful  study,  clear 
appreciation,  and  accurate  research. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr. 
Paget  through  the  various  criticisms  which 
this  volume  contains.  But  we  mean  simply 
to  illustrate  in  a  few  sentences  the  incon- 
clusive nature  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
carping  spirit  of  his  work.  He  chooses  as 
the  subject  of  his  depreciatory  remarks  five 
themes, — the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, Viscount  Dundee,  and  William  Penn ; 
and  he  thinks  he  has  proved  in  all  these  that 
Macaulay  has  committed  errors,  has  omitted 
facts  which  he  might  have  known,  or  has 
stated  facts  which  he  has  not  verified.  He 
thinks  he  is  unjust  to  Marlborough  j  he 
thinks  that  he  palliates  William  in  his  nar- 
rative ofthe  massacre  of  Glencoe;  he  thinks 
that  he  speaks  with  too  great  bitterness  of 
the  Highlands,  and  paints  them  with  a  pen- 
cil dipped  in  something  like  gall  and  dis- 
like ;  he  thinks  that  Claverhouse  was  a  hero, 
while  Macaulay  looks  upon  him  as  a  savage  j 
and  he  winds  up  with  the  everlasting  crit- 
icism on  his  estimate  and  strictures  on  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Well,  if  all  this  were  true,  what  then  ?  Is 
Macaulay  not  a  great  historian,  even  if  these 
things  be  as  Mr.  Paget  pretends  they  are  ? 
Has  this  critic  no  soul  for  liberty,  no  love 
of  his  country,  no  pride  in  her  contests  for 
popular  rights,  that  he  cannot  appreciate  so 
noble  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  freedom, 
because  in  his  small  researches  he  has  found 
a  date  wrong  here,  or  a  letter  omitted  there  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  writing  of  fif- 
teen years  of  great  events  can  avoid  some 
casual  slips,  or  be  free  of  some  inclination 
of  the  scale ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  task  to  de- 


preciate and  cry  down  the  greatest  efforts  of 
genius,  and  the  noblest  aspirations  of  free 
men,  because  of  blemishes  and  faults  such 
as  these,  if  blemishes  and  faults  they  be. 

But  is  the  general  charge  true  ?  Has  it 
any  semblance  of  truth  P  We  may  judge  of 
Hercules  by  his  foot,  and  of  this  critic,  who 
is  no  Hercules,  by  one  or  two  instances ; 
and  those  we  shall  select  will  be  more  than 
sufficient.  At  least  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
quire at  Mr.  Paget's  hands  that  he  shall  be 
free  from  the  defect  which  he  so  bitterly 
blames.  And  now  for  a  word  or  two  on 
some  of  the  illustrations  by  which  he  en- 
deavors to  make  good  the  attack  which  he 
has  with  so  much  temerity  undertaken. 

As  to  Marlborough  he  uses  very  strong 
language ;  he  quotes  a  passage — a  striking 
passage  enough — in  which  Macaulay  charges 
Marlborough  with  having  betrayed  to  the 
French  Government  the  intended  attack  upon 
Brest  in  1694,  and  having  thereby  lured  Tal- 
mash  the  admiral  to  an  action,  which  resulted 
in  his  death.  Macaulay  says  not  only  that 
Marlborough  had  betrayed  the  intended  at- 
tack to  the  French,  and  that  thereby  the  en- 
emy were  prepared  for  it,  and  Talmash's  life 
was  sacrificed,  but  that  Talmash  complained 
that  he  had  been  led  into  it  by  treachery,  and 
that  this  treachery  was  one  of  the  basest  of 
all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough. 
Mr,  Paget  says,  that  he  accepts  "  this  pas- 
sage as  the  battle-ground  on  which  to  decide 
,  the  question  how  far  Lord  Macaulay's  treat- 
ment of  evidence  entitles  him  to  confidence 
as  an  historian."  He  then  says,  "  The  charge 
may  be  divided  under  four  heads  : — 

*'I.  That  Marlborough,  making  use  of 
sources  of  information  peculiar  to  himself, 
discovered  the  design  of  the  Government  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Brest,  and  revealed  it 
to  James,  and  through  him  to  Louis,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  known  it  in  time 
to  prepare  for  defence. 

"  H.  That  the  information  so  communi- 
cated by  Marlborough  enabled  the  French 
Government  to  take  such  steps,  and  that  they 
did  thereupon  take  such  steps,  as  rendered 
the  expedition  abortive. 

**  III.  That  Talmash  was  by  these  means 
lured  into  a  snare,  and  to  use  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  words,  ■*  perished  by  the  basest  of  all 
the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.' 

"  IV.  That  Marlborough  was  thus  the 
real  author  of  the  slaughter  at  Camaret  Bay, 
and  the  murderer  of  Talmash  ;  his  object  be- 
ing to  get  rid  of  Talmash  as  a  personal  rival, 
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and  to  force  himself  back  into  the  service  of 
the  Government  and  the  possession  of  the 
important  and  lucrative  places  from  which  he 
had  been  discharged  two  years  before. 

"It  is  impossible  to  deepen  the  shadows 
of  this  picture.  If  it  be  true,  Marlborough 
was  a  monster  of  depravity  ;  if  it  be  false, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Lord  Macaulay 
had  before  him  the  evidence  showing  its  false- 
hood, we  should  be  sorry  to  put  into  plain 
English  what  Lord  Macaulay  must  be  held 
to  be  in  the  estimation  of  all  honest  men." 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  professed  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  and  sums  up  by  say- 
ing :— 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  Englishman,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  honest  man,  to  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  this  attack  upon  Marlborough 
and  an  examination  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  rests,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
indignation ;  "  and  that  "  Lord  Macaulay  is 
beyond  comparison  the  greatest  master  of 
brilliant  and  unscrupulous  historical  fiction 
that  ever  adorned  the  language  of  England." 

Well,  these  are  very  strong,  very  fooHsh, 
and  very  unpardonable  words ;  they,  at  all 
events,  require  strong  facts  to  warrant  them. 
And  what  do  our  readers  think  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  so  sweeping  and  so  pre- 
sumptuous a  censure  is  founded  ?  Does  Mr. 
Paget  deny  that  Marlborough  betrayed  the 
intended  attack  to  the  French  Government  ? 
Not  at  all.  Does  he  deny  that  Talmash 
thought  he  had  been  betrayed  ?  Not  in  the 
least.  He  admits  that  Marlborough  acted 
the  traitor,  that  he  informed  the  French 
Government  of  the  design,  that  the  attack 
was  made  when  the  enemy  were  better  pre- 
pared than  was  anticipated,  and  that  Tal- 
mash in  consequence  received  his  death- 
wound,  and  attributed  his  defeat  to  treachery ; 
but  he  says  others  were  as  great  traitors  as 
Marlborough,  and  that  Godolphin  had,  prior 
to  the  date  of  Marlborough's  letter,  conveyed 
the  same  information  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  attack  upon  Marl- 
borough was  in  any  degree  undeserved,  sup- 
posing all  this  to  be  true.  We  do  not  feel 
the  deepest  indignation  at  Lord  Macaulay. 
We  feel  the  deepest  indignation  at  his  shal- 
low critic.  We  think  every  word  that  Ma- 
caulay said  was  thoroughly  justified.  Marl- 
borough was  not  the  less  a  traitor  because 
Godolphin  had  betrayed  his  master  before ; 
Marlborough  did  not  the  less  most  treacher- 


ously and  villanously  convey  to  the  French 
Government  information  in  regard  to  the  at- 
tack, because  the  French  Government  might 
previously  have  had  information  from  other 
quarters.  If  the  question  be  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  Marlborough,  if  the  question  re- 
late to  an  attack  upon  that  character,  what 
could  be  more  base,  or  what  better  founda- 
tion could  there  be  for  the  remark  of  Macau- 
lay that  he  only  added  one  to  his  hundred 
villanies  ? 

Mr.  Paget  writes  as  if  Macaulay  were  the 
first  historian  who  had  taken  this  view  of 
Marlborough's  character,  and  in  particular 
as  if  he,  for  the  first  time,  invented  this 
charge,  which  no  honest  man  can  rise  from 
reading  without  indignation.  But  the  truth 
is,  although  Mr.  Paget  seems  to  know  noth- 
ing of  it,  neither  the  general  estimate  nor 
the  particular  charge  are  in  any  respect  new. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Macaulay  may 
not  take  an  exaggerated  view.o/  the  defects 
of  Marlborough's  character,  or  jjpay  not  have 
painted  these  defects  in  somewhat  glaring 
colors.  We  find  even  in  this  volume  that 
the  tone  in  which  Marlborough  is  mentioned 
is  considerably  subdued.  But  is  Macaulay 
the  inventor  of  this  estimate  of  the  great 
general  ?  We  do  not,  indeed,  refer  to  the 
assaults  which  were  made  on  him  by  his  en- 
emies.    Swift  said  of  him, — 

"  Come  hither,  all  ye  empty  things, 
Ye  bubbles  raised  by  breath  of  kings ; 
Let  pride  be  taught  by  this  rebnke 
How  very  mean  a  thing's  a  duke, 
From  all  his  ill -got  honors  flung, 
Turned  to  that  dirt  from  whence  he  sprang." 

This,  indeed,  was  satire,  envenomed  by 
political  and  personal  animosity.  But  Mr. 
Paget  seems  not  to  know  that  from  a  far 
more  trustworthy  source  than  the  satires  of 
Swift,  the  same  character  of  Marlborough 
and  the  same  view  of  his  conduct  on  this 
very  matter  were  given  to  the  public  many 
years  ago  in  the  calm  and  judicial  pages  of 
Hallam.  In  a  note  to  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  his  "  Constitutional  History  "  occurs  the 
following  passage : — 

"As  for  Lord  Marlborough,  he  was 
among  the  first,  if  we  except  some  Scot 
renegades,  who  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution.  He  had  so  signally  broken 
the  ties  of  personal  gratitude  in  his  deser- 
tion of  the  king  on  that  occasion,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  severe  remark  of  Hume,  his 
conduct    required  forever  afterwards    the 
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most  upright,  the  most  disinterested,  and 
most  public-spirited  behavior  to  render  it 
justifiable.  What  then  must  we  think  of  it 
if  we  find  in  the  whole  of  this  great  man's 
political  life  nothing  but  ambition  and  ra- 
pacity in  his  motives,  nothing  but  treachery 
and  intrigue  in  his  means !  He  betrayed 
and  abandoned  James,  because  he  could  not 
rise  in  his  favor  without  a  sacrifice  that  he 
did  not  care  to  make ;  he  abandoned  Wil- 
liam and  betrayed  England,  because  some 
obstacles  stood  yet  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  only,  when  I  say  that 
he  betrayed  England,  that  he  was  ready  to 
lay  her  independence  and  liberty  at  the  feet 
of  James  II.  and  Louis  XIV. ;  hut  that  in 
one  memorable  instance  he  communicated  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Oermains,  and  through  that 
to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  the  secret  of  an 
expedition  against  Brest,  which  failed  in 
consequence,  with  the  loss  of  the  commander 
and  800  men.  (Dalrymyle  iii.  13.  Life  of 
James,  522.  Macpherson,  i.  487.)  In  short, 
his  whole  life  icas  such  a  picture  of  mean- 
ness and  treachery  that  one  must  rate  mili- 
tary services  very  high  indeed  to  preserve 
any  esteem  for  his  memory." 

It  would  be  quite  enough,  to  prove  the 
extravagance  of  this  attack  on  Macaulay, 
to  show  that  it  is  one  equally  applicable  to 
Hallam.  If  Macaulay  has  falsified  history 
on  this  subject,  so  has  Hallam  ;  and  the 
same  plain  English  which  Mr.  Paget  refrains 
from  printing  about  Macaulay,  would  be 
quite  as  justly  insinuated  about  Hallam. 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  no  one  is 
wrong,  or  even  went  wrong  about  this  mat- 
ter, excepting  Mr.  Paget  himself.  He  ex- 
pends a  great  deal  of  research  in  proving 
that  in  the  spring  of  1694  Lord  Godolphin 
had  betrayed  to  the  French  Government  the 
design  of  William  to  make  a  naval  descent 
on  Brest :  that  the  French  Court  knew  this 
from  Godolphin  before  the  date  of  Marlbor- 
ough's letter,  and  that  William  himself  knew 
that  he  had  been  betrayed.  All  this  is  quite 
true,  and  quite  notorious :  but  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  propositions,  even  as  paraphrased 
by  Mr.  Paget,  are  not  the  less,  one  and  all 
of  them,  accurate.  Lord  Godolphin's  treach- 
ery had,  in  point  of  fact,  no  connection  with 
the  defeat  at  Camaret  Bay,  and  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  Marlborough  was  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

This  appears  quite  clearly  from  the  au- 
thorities quoted  by  Hallam. 

The  first  is  "  Dairy mple's  Memoirs  of 
Great  Britain  "  (published  in  1788).    In  the 


third  book  of  the  third  part  of  that  work. 
Vol.  iii.  page  43,  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs : — 

"  The  year  1694  is  made  remarkable  by 
an  event  which,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
cause,  accounts  for  all  the  bad  success  of 
King  William's  war  by  land  and  sea ;  though 
conducted  by  a  prince  of  abilities,  com- 
manding a  people  enriched  by  long  peace, 
and  unbroke  by  warj  because  it  proves 
that  his  counsels  were  betrayed  to  Louis  XIV, 
by  the  greatest  persons  in  his  service." 

He  goes  on  to  state  the  intention  of  the 
attack  on  Brest  by  King  William,  and  pro- 
ceeds thus  : — 

"But  his  intention  was  betrayed  to  the 
late  king  by  intelligence  in  the  spring,  from 
Lord  Godolphin,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  afterwards  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Marl- 
borough, eldest  lieutenant-general  in  the 
service,  of  date  the  fourth  of  May,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  project  against  Toulon  was 
betrayed  two  years  afterwards  by  Lord  Sun- 
derland." 

"  Marlborough's  letter  was  a  strange  en- 
deavor, yet  natural  desire  even  in  the  most 
wicked,  to  reconcile  their  profligacy  with 
their  duty,  in  their  own  eyes  and  those  of 
others,  contained  the  following  words : 
'This  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  Eng- 
land. But  no  .  advantage  can  prevent  or 
ever  shall  prevent  me  from  informing  you 
of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service. 
Therefore  you  may  make  your  own  use  of 
this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend 
upon  being  exactly  true.' " 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  letter,  with 
General  Sackfield's  letter,  in  which  it  was 
enclosed,  are  translated  in  a  note,  and  their 
tenor  is  exceedingly  important,  because  they 
prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  intelli- 
gence given  by  them  was  recent  intelligence, 
which  James  did  not  know,  and  could  not 
have  known  otherwise ;  and  they  also  show 
that  Mr.  Paget's  idea  that  Marlborough 
only  gave  the  information  because  he  knew 
it  would  be  of  no  service,  is  not  only  a 
weak,  but  a  most  unfounded   imagination. 

General  Sackfield's  letter  was  written  in 
cipher.  Mr.  Paget  innocently  says,  "  Marl- 
borough's letter  is  not  dated,  but  the  com- 
piler of  the  life  of  James,  and  Lord  Macaulay 
himself,  concur  in  assigning  the  4th  of  May 
as  the  date."  But  if  Mr.  Paget  had  con- 
sulted the  original  letters  as  Dalrymple  gives 
them,  he  would  have  found  that  General 
Sackfield's  letter,  which  enclosed  that  of  Lord 
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Marlborough,  was  dated  the  3d  of  May,  1694, 
and  proceeds  thus  : — 

''3  Maijy  1694. 
"  I  have  just  now  received  the  enclosed 
for  the  king.  It  is  from  Lord  Churchill.  But 
no  person  but  the  queen  and  you  must  know 
from  whom  it  comes.  Therefore  for  ihe  love 
of  God  let  it  he  kept  a  secret  even  from  Lord 
Middleton.  I  send  it  by  express,  judging  it 
to  he  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  my  master^  and  consequently 
for  the  service  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
You  see  by  the  contents  of  this  letter  that  I 
am  not  deceived  in  the  judgment  I  formed 
of  Admiral  Russel,  and  I  fear  he  will  never 
act  otherwise." 

Does  Mr.  Paget  imagine  that  General  Sack- 
field  would  ever  have  written  in  these  terms 
of  information  which  had  been  notorious  for 
two  months  \.  or  that  Sackfield,  as  well  as 
Marlborough,  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  seeking  credit  for  a  service  of  no  value  "  ? 

Then  follows  a  translation  of  Marlbor- 
ough's letter  to  James,  which  was  undated, 
but  afterwards  docketed  by  James  himself 
"  4th  May." 

"  It  is  only  to-day  I  have  learnt  the  news 
I  now  write  you,  which  is  that  the  bomb- 
ketches  and  the  twelve  regiments  encamped 
at  Portsmouth,  with  the  two  regiments  of 
marines,  all  commanded  by  Talmash,  are 
destined  for  burning  the  harbor  of  Brest, 
and  destroying  all  the  men-of-war  which  are 
there." 

Then  follows  the  passage  already  quoted, 
and  he  proceeds  : — 

"  But  I  must  conjure  you  for  your  own  in- 
terest to  let  no  one  know  hut  the  gueen  and 
the  hearer  of  this  letter. 

"  Russel  sails  to-morrow  with  forty  ships, 
the  rest  being  not  yet  paid.  But  it  is  said 
that  within  ten  days  the  rest  of  the  feet  will 
folloiv,  and  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  this  some 
time  ago  from  Admiral  Russel ;  but  he  al- 
ways denied  it  to  me,  though.  I  am  very  sure 
that  he  knew  the  design  for  more  than  six 
weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  the 
man's  intentions ;  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased 
to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  to  your 
hands." 

Dalrymple  proceeds  to   explain  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  letter  was 
the  hold  which  Harley  had  over  Marlbor- 
ough, and  was  the  cause  of  his  voluntary  ex- 
.  lie  in  1712.     He  goes  on  to  say  that, — 

"  Admiral  Russel,  by  private  orders  from 


King  James,  having  accepted  the  command 
of  the  fleet  Avhich  had  been  taken  from  him 
the  year  before,  and  King  James  having 
given  him  private  instructions  through  the 
hands  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  to  him, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  and  others,  to 
create  delays  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  fleet. 
Lord  Berkley,  who  commanded  it,  was  not 
ready  to  sail  till  the  first  week  of  June^'*  * 

He  proceeds  to  assert  that  Talmash,  who— 

"  Was  too  prudent  to  allude  to  treachery 
sooner,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he,  who  had 
once  had  private  connections  with  the  late 
king,  was  reported  to  have  mixed  in  his  ex- 
pressions a  satisfaction  of  having  died  for  his 
country,  with  complaints  that  he  had  fallen 
by  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen." 

How,  then,  can  Mr.  Paget  assert  that  the 
man  v/ho  lured  him  into  the  snare,  and  who 
helped  to  delay  the  expedition,  could  not 
possibly  be  Marlborough  ?  He  was  Marl- 
borough. 

If  Mr.  Paget  ever  read  what  we  have 
quoted,  which  probably  he  never  did,  he 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  convinced,  what 
our  readers  must  see  plainly  enough,  that 
Marlborough  was  the  evil  genius  who  swayed 
this  vast  treachery.  To  imagine  that  the 
man  who  wrote  this  letter,  in  the  terms  we 
have  quoted,  and  sent  it  through  a  despatch 
in  cipher  from  King  James*  general,  did  not 
convey  information  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance, and  know  that  he  was  doing  so,  is 
a  weakness  which  none  but  the  most  super- 
ficial and  most  uncandid  could  entertain. 
But,  at  all  events,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  critic  who  accuses  Macaulay  of  unscru- 
pulous fiction  in  simply  reproducing,  and 
expressing  with  his  own  innate  vigor,  what 
no  historian  has  doubted  since  the  publica- 
tion of  these  documents  ? 

But  it  seems  Lord  Macaulay  did  not  men- 
tion Godolphin's  share  in  the  treachery,  and 
that  his  share  was  so  great  that  Marlbor- 
ough's was  a  silly  supplement  to  it,  made  at 
a  time  when  it  was  useless.  Let  Mr.  Paget 
study  the  following  passage  from  Macpher- 
son's  "  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  1775,"  also  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hallam. 

*  "  They  were  persons  who  had  retarded  the  de- 
scent, and"  by  that  means  had  given  France  time  to 
fortify  Brest.  This  Marlborough  never  had  the 
power  to  do,  and  never  ha&  been  accused  ofdoiagJ*^ 
(Paget,  p.  50). 
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Macpherson  had  fully  explained,  previ- 
ously (vol.  ii.  p.  63),  the  treachery  of  Godol- 
phin,  as  to  the  attack  on  Brest,  in  the  pre- 
ceding INIarch.  He  proceeds  (vol.  ii.  p. 
67.)  :- 

"  But  the  chief  enterprise  of  the  season 
was  to  be  directed  against  Brest.  The  Lord 
Godolpliin  hadfumished  tJie  late  Icing  in  the 
month  of  March  with  this  important  intelli- 
gence. But  from  the  uncertainty  which  at- 
tended the  sailing  of  the  feet,  HE  could  not 
FIX  THE  TIME.  General  Talmash,  contrary 
to  the  express  opinion  of  Eussel,  promoted 
first,  and  at  length  carried  the  design.  When 
the  admiral  hoisted  his  flag  at  St.  Helen's 
the  land  forces  destined  for  the  expedition 
were  on  their  march  under  Talmash  to  Ports- 
mouth. The  French  had  made  no  secret  of 
their  resolution  to  assist,  with  their  whole 
fleet,  the  designs  of  the  Mareschal  deNoailles 
upon  Barcelona.  Tlie  CouH  of  Spain  had 
concerted  with  William  to  send  the  main  body 
of  the  combined  fleet  to  protect  the  place. 
Men  in  general  believed  that  the  force  under 
Talmash  icas  destined  for  the  same  service. 
The  French  were  either  ignorant  of  the  prep- 
arations of  the  English,  or  they  knew  not 
where  the  storm  was  going  to  fall.  The  alarm 
concerning  Brest  ichich  had  been  raised  by 
the  intelligence  sent  by  Godolphin  to  James 
,Jiad  already  subsided.  Besides,  the  danger 
of  France,  upon  that  side,  had  been  lessened 
by  the  actual  sailing  of  her  fleet  from  the 
port  of  Brest  on  the  15th  of  April. 

"  The  zeal  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  for 
the  service  of  the  late  king,  or  his  aversion 
to  the  reigning  prince,  induced  that  noble- 
man to  become,  upon  this  occasion,  an  in- 
former against  his  country.  He  transmitted, 
through  the  hands  of  Colonel  Sackville,  in- 
telligence of  the  danger  to  which  France  was 
exposed.  His  letter  was  dated  on  the  4th 
of  May." 

Macpherson,  after  giving  the  substance  of 
Marlborough's  letter,  proceeds  to  say,  *'  The 
event  established  the  truth  of  the  intelligence 
transmitted  by  Marlborough,"  and  attributes 
to  that  cause  alone  the  death  of  Talmash, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  fleet." 

Here  Mr.  Paget  will  find  a  clue  to  unravel 
that  little  knot  which  had  so  p^erplexed  him. 
Godolphin's  intelligence  had  been  superseded 
by  subsequent  events.  It  was  Marlborough's 
information  alone  which  put  the  French  on 
their  guard.  It  was  received  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  the  fleet  did  not  sail  until  the  first 
week  of  June.  So  that  it  appears  to  be  con- 
clusively proved  that  all  Lord  Macaulay's 


propositions  are  in  every  respect  correct. 
Godolphin's  information  in  the  spring  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  defeat ;  Marlborough's 
information  in  May  unquestionably  was.  In 
short.  Lord  Macaulay  is  right  to  the  letter  ; 
and  in  no  one  fact,  or  expression,  on  this 
subject,  has  he  been  proved  inaccurate. 
The  imputation  itself  never  could  have  been 
made  by  one  who  had  taken  ordinary  care  to 
read  up  his  subject. 

Marlborough  was  doubtless  a  great  man 
— a  greater  man  perhaps  than  Macaulay  gave 
him  credit  for.  Bolingbroke  said  of  him  : 
"  I  take  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  that  great  man  whose  faults 
I  knew,  whose  virtues  I  admired,  and  whose 
memory  as  the  greatest  general,  and  as  the 
greatest  minister  that  our  country,  or  per- 
haps any  other  has  produced,  I  honor."  A 
strong  testimony  from  a  powerful  hand. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  charge  Macau- 
lay makes  is  true,  and  Mr.  Paget  has  not 
even  the  pitiful  plea  to  urge,  that  his  own 
version  of  the  story,  absurd  and  untrue  as 
it  is,  is  in  any  degree  more  creditable  to  the 
memory  he  defends  than  the  aspersion  which 
has  roused  his  indignation. 

As  to  the  massacre  at  Glencoo,  we  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  Mr.  Paget  to 
our  criticism  upon  Macaulay's  third  and 
fourth  volumes  contained  in  our  number  for 
October,  1857.  We  take  leave  to  think  that 
he  will  find  there  a  good  deal  which  he 
plainly  does  not  know,  and  which  explains 
the  particulars  in  regard  to  that  celebrated 
event  much  more  clearly  than  the  chapter 
before  us.  We  took  the  opportunity  on  that 
occasion  of  expressing  our  opinion  that  Ma- 
caulay's defence  of  King  William  was  not 
successful,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
vindicate  the  sovereign  from  very  clear  par- 
ticipation in  the  result.  But  this  chapter  of 
Mr.  Paget's  leaves  out  of  view  the  real  mov- 
ing cause  of  the  catastrophe.  The  king  had 
no  desire  that  any  cruelty  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  Highlands,  but  what  he  wished 
was  to  remove  his  armj^  He  was  pressed 
for  reinforcements  for  his  continental  war  ; 
the  troops  were  detained  in  the  Highlands 
by  the  state  of  the  clans  ;  he  had  authorized 
Breadalbane  t^  buy  over  as  many  as  he 
could,  and  those  who  would  not  be  bought 
over  were  to  be  put  down  with  signal  sever- 
ity. That  was  the  object  of  the  whole  nego- 
tiation.    Stair,  it  is  probable,  had  also  some 
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private  feelings  of  revenge  to  gratify,  but 
his  object,  too,  was  that  some  should  stand 
out  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of.  The  letters  which  we  quoted  in 
that  article,  and  which  Lord  Breadalbane 
had  courteously  communicated  to  us,  Mr. 
Paget  has  plainly  never  seen  or  heard  of. 
But,  as  we  showed  on  that  occasion,  they 
throw  a  light  upon  the  whole  proceedings, 
which,  while  it  does  not  in  any  degree  palli- 
ate the  conduct  of  the  parties  concerned, 
shows  much  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Paget 
seems  to  understand,  what  the  real  motive 
and  moving  cause  of  the  transaction  was. 

We  pass  on  to  the  criticism  in  regard  to 
Claverhouse, — a  criticism  shallow  enough  if 
it  were  all  true,  but  one  which  is  tinged  by 
the  very  worst  faults  which  the  author  at- 
tributes to  Macaulay.  Mr.  Paget  thinks 
Claverhouse  a  hero.  He  is  infected  with 
that  spirit  for  which  we  cannot  express  re- 
spect, which  exaggerates  into  the  heroic  or 
romantic  all  that  is  connected  with  the  des- 
potism which  we  have  renounced,  and  which 
sneers  at  and  vilifies  those  elements  out  of 
which  our  liberties  have  sprung.  Why  any 
man,  not  professedly  an  enthusiast,  should 
think  that  Claverhouse  was  respectable,  or 
that  the  Covenanters  are  a  just  tkeme  for 
contempt  in  this  free  country,  we  cannot  im- 
agine. Claverhouse,  fighting  and  falling  at 
Killiecrankie,  if  he  does  not  excite  our  ad- 
miration, may  still  have  some  element  of 
romance  surrounding  him.  He  was  then 
upon  the  losing  side  ;  he  was  fighting  for  a 
master  whom  he  had  known  in  prosperity, 
at  a  time  when  others  deserted  him ;  and 
was  fighting,  besides,  against  proscription, 
which,  though  not  nearly  so  severe  as  that 
he  had  carried  out  in  the  days  of  his  power, 
was  yet  quite  sufficient  to  nerve  his  arm  and 
to  justify  his  position.  But  Claverhouse  in 
the  days  of  Charles  or  James  H.,  carrying 
out  the  bloody  edicts  of  that  intolerable  tyr- 
anny which  Macaulay  has  so  vividly  de- 
scribed, must  be  to  every  free  man  who 
looks  at  the  subject  with  a  healthy  eye,  and 
who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits 
of  liberty,  an  object  of  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence. We  may,  indeed,  extend  a  certain 
amount  of  toleration  to  poets^  like  Professor 
Aytoun,  who  in  the  abstracted  mood  which 
is  almost  essential  to  their  ideal  conception, 
shut  out  involuntarily  from  their  view  the 
true  practical  moral  of  their  tale.    Banished 


kings  are  a  fit  theme  for  romance,  and  we 
are  ready  to  grant  to  the  Jacobites  all  the 
poetry  which  a  falling  and  hopeless  cause 
and  the  struggles  of  a  very  small  minority 
may  claim  for  them  j  but  we  cannot  extend 
the  same  leniency  to  an  author  who  deals  in 
strict  historical  research.  No  one  can  look 
back  upon  the  scenes  that  were  acted  in 
Scotland  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  with  anything  but  thankfulness 
for  the  events  which  delivered  that  country 
from  so  intolerable  and  brutal  a  persecution. 

Nor  is  it  the  slightest  excuse  for  this  mor- 
bid feeling  that  the  Covenanters,  as  Mr. 
Paget  repeatedly  says,  were  as  cruel  as  their 
persecutors.  The  mere  statement  of  such  a 
plea  proves  how  completely  warped  and  un- 
sound are  the  tone  and  temper  of  mind  of 
the  critic.  Is  there  no  distinction  between 
men  fighting  for  their  birthright,  and  men 
whose  mission  it  was  to  chastise  their  coun- 
trymen with  scorpions,  and  load  them  with 
intolerable  chains  ?  Must  we  place  in  the 
same  category  the  man  who  resists  tyranny 
and  the  tyrant  who  inflicts  it?  Is  it  the 
same  thing  for  men  to  fight  for  the  liberty 
which  all  men  are  entitled  to  enjoy  of  wor- 
shipping their  Creator  according  to  their  con- 
science, and  for  a  government  to  visit  with* 
torture  and  with  death  the  assertion  of  that 
right  ?  It  was  this  wretched  and  inexcusa- 
ble spirit  which  was  the  subject  of  Macau- 
lay's  most  righteous  wrath  and  most  glowing 
invective.  It  was  one  of  those  demons  which 
it  was  his  province  to  exorcise, — a  spirit 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  really 
noble  in  the  history  of  the  two  last  centuries, 
and  which,  though  it  may  be  considered  by 
those  who  indulge  in  it  to  be  now  an  inno- 
cent, because  an  eccentric  recreation,  if  it 
once  came  to  leaven  the  public  mind,  might 
work  the  most  bitter  fruits. 

Yet  it  is  with  this  perverted  public  sense 
that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Paget's  criticism  is 
imbued.  He  thinks  Claverhouse  has  been 
a  much  misused  man.  He  thinks  the  mur- 
der of  Archbishop  Sharpe  a  fearful  outrage ; 
nor  do  we  blame  him.  But  when  John  Brown 
the  carrier  was  shot,  in  the  front  of  his  own 
door,  he  calls  that  a  military  execution.  He 
thinks  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  too  favorable  to 
the  Covenanters.  He  is  as  inaccurate  as  to 
Scott's  opinions  as  on  most  other  subjects. 
Scott  was  a  thorough  Jacobite  at  heart.  No 
man  had  less  sympathy  with  popular  rights, 
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and  the  Covenanters  he  regarded  with  a  feel- 
ing which  is  very  plainly  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter quoted  by  Mr.  Paget,  from  Scott  to 
Southey,  in  which  he  says,  "I  admit  that  he 
'(Claverhouse)  was  tant  soit  peu  savage,  but 
he  was  a  noble  savage,  and  the  beastly  Cov- 
enanters against  whom  he  acted  hardly  had 
any  claim  to  be  called  men,  unless  what  was 
founded  upon  their  icalking  upon  their  hind 
feet."  This  is  the  way  in  which  Scott,  jocu- 
larly it  is  true,  writes  of  those  who  composed 
then,  and  compose  still,  the  great  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  It  is  the  fashion,  among 
historians  or  writers  of  Mr.  Paget's  class,  to 
speak  of  the  Covenanters  as  if  they  were  a 
small,  inconsiderable,  untutored,  and  low- 
born rabble.  They  never  recollect  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  Covenanters  j  that 
their  Episcopalian  oppressors  were  a  small 
minority  of  the  nation,  and  a  minority  not  a 
large  one  of  the  upper  classes.  To  institute 
a  true  comparison  between  the  conduct  of 
the  Jacobites  when  in  power  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Covenanters,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
how  the  latter  behaved  when  the  scales  turned, 
and  they  had  the  power  in  their  hands.  It 
never  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Paget  that 
this  was  the  just  way  of  testing  their  public 
character.  What  men  will  do  when  hunted 
from  hill  to  hill  is  a  very  different  question 
from  what  their  conduct  will  be  when  they 
are  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  have 
their  enemies  at  their  feet.  But  does  any 
man  require  to  be  told  that  the  Presbyterian 
party,  when  they  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
in  1690,  although  sufficiently  bigoted  in  their 
own  views,  but  certainly  not  more  bigoted 
than  their  antagonists,  used  their  triumph 
with  moderation,  and  laid  in  Scotland  the 
first  beginnings  of  constitutional  liberty  ? 
We  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Paget  laments 
over  this  result.  He  would  rather  have  had 
the  fury  of  Jacobite  rule  than  the  moderation 
of  Presbyterian  government ;  just  as  there 
are  persons  who  would  like  to  see  the  King 
of  Naples  restored  to  his  throne,  and  weep 
tears  of  bitterness  over  the  renovated  liber- 
ties of  Italy.  But  such  critics  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  with,  because  their  ideas  of  what 
is  good  and  noble  in  public  government  are 
the  converse  of  those  which  in  this  country 
happily  are  considered  beyond  all  price. 

So  far  are  we  from  thinking  that  Macau- 
lay  has  an  exaggerated  tendency  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  oppressions  in  Scotland,  we 
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think  he  dealt  coldly  enough  with  this  part 
of  his  subject.  However  violent,  or  stern, 
or  fanatical  many  of  them  were,  yet  the 
struggles  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
were  as  much  the  foundations  of  Scottish 
liberty,  as  those  scenes  in  England  which  he 
paints  with  so  much  pride,  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  freedom  of  Englishmen.  We 
should  rather  complain  that  events  so  full  of 
what  is  noble  and  picturesque,  should  have 
raised  so  very  cold  and  scanty  a  response  in 
his  heart.  But  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  having  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  lover 
of  liberty,  to  tell  the  story  of  these  persecu- 
tions without  indignation,  and  Mr.  Paget 
complains  that  in  his  treatment  of  Claver- 
house, Lord  Macaulay  should  have  said, 
"  The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  professional  skill, 
but  rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  tem- 
per and  of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name, 
which,  wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned  with 
peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  recapitulate 
all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man,  and  men 
like  him,  goaded  the  peasantry  of  the  west- 
ern lowlands  into  madness,  would  be  an  end- 
less task."  Mr.  Paget  goes  on  to  quote  ex- 
amples to  justify  his  complaint.  We  shall 
only  take  one  of  them  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole  :  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Paget 
himself,  in  his  criticisms  in  this  instance,  has 
been  guilty,  without  excuse,  of  the  very  worst 
of  the  defects  which  he  has  attributed  to  the 
historian. 

Lord  Macaulay,  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  only  too  notorious  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  takes  the 
well-known  instance  of  the  alleged  execution 
or  murder,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  of 
John  Brown,  a  carrier  at  Priesthill  in  Muir- 
kirk,  a  parish  in  Ayrshire.  The  story  is  told 
by  Wodrow,  and  it  is  also  told  by  Walker 
the  pedler,  both  accounts  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1722  or  thereabouts.  The  accounts 
difier  very  little  in  detail.  It  seems  that  this 
John  Brown,  when  at  work  at  his  peat  moss 
in  the  evening,  in  1685,  was  seized  by  Cla- 
verhouse and  a  party  of  soldiers,  although 
without  arms  in  his  hands,  taken  to  his 
house,  and  shot  before  his  wife's  eyes.  The 
accounts  of  Wodrow  and  of  Walker  difier 
only  in  one  material  fact ;  viz.,  that  while 
Wodrow  represents  him  as  having  been  shot 
by  Claverhouse's  own  hand,  Walker  says  that 
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ke  was  shot  by  a  file  of  six  soldiers.  Now 
Mr.  Paget  complains  that  this  story,  as  told 
by  Wodrow,  had  been  proved  to  be  an  in- 
vention ;  that  it  had  no  foundation  ;  that 
Professor  Aytoun,  in  a  note  to  his  "  Lays  of 
the  Cavaliers,"  had  proved  it  to  be  a  fiction  ; 
and  that  Claverhouse  was  not  even  present 
at  the  execution  of  Brown ;  and  the  critic 
maintains  that  Macaulay  was  bound,  after 
his  error  was  pointed  out  by  Professor  Ay- 
toun, to  have  rectified  the  passage  in  the 
next  edition,  which  he  wilfully,  corruptly, 
and  perversely  failed  to  do.  It  was  quite 
enough,  according  to  Mr.  Paget's  view,  that 
the  professor  had  told  him  to  do  it ;  and  if 
he  failed  to  accept  the  information  thus  ten- 
dered from  so  trustworthy  a  quarter,  the  only 
inference,  according  to  Mr.  Paget,  is  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
historians. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  Professor  Aytoun  told 
Macaulay  ?  In  a  long  note  which  is  par- 
tially, and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  candidly, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Paget,  Professor  Aytoun  gives 
his  own  version  of  the  story.  He  begins  by 
saying — we  quote  from  Mr.  Paget's  quota- 
tion : — 

"  Wodrow's  narrative  first  appeared  in 
1722,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  event  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  thirty- 
four  after  the  Revolution.  Professor  Aytoun 
justly  remarks  that ,  *  these  dates  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  considering  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  The  Episcopalian  party,  which 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  King  James,  was 
driven  from  power  at  the  Revolution,  and 
the  Episcopalian  Church  proscribed.  No 
mercy  was  shown  to  opponents  in  the  liter- 
ary war  which  followed.  Every  species  of 
invective  and  vituperation  was  lavished 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  fallen  dynasty. 
Yet  for  tTiirty-tliree  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion the  details  of  this  atrocious  murder  were 
never  revealed  to  the  public.^  Wodrow  gives 
no  authority  whatever  for  his  narrative." 
{New  Examen,  p.  213). 

So  Mr.  Paget  would  have  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Aytoun  had  substan- 
tially said  that  the  story  had  never  appeared 
in  print  until  Wodrow's  narrative  in  1722. 
He  omits,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  must 
purposely  have  done  so — he  omits  the  next 
sentence  in  Professor  Aytoun's  note,  which 
proves,  at  all  events,  that  this  was  not  what 
he  meant  to  convey  to  the  public.  Profes- 
sor Aytoun's  statement  is  : — 


"  For  thirty-three  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion the  details  of  this  atrocious  murder  were 
never  revealed  to  the  public.  Nowhere  in 
print  or  phamplet,  memoir,  history,  or  dec- 
laration published  previously  to  Wodrow 
does  even  the  name  of  John  Brown  occur, 
save  once  in  the  *  Cloud  of  Witnesses,*  which 
apjjeared  in  1714,  and  in  that  ivorh  no  d&- 
tails  are  given,  the  narrative  being  compre- 
hended in  a  couple  of  lines." 

Why,  we  would  ask,  does  Mr.  Paget  omit 
this  sentence  from  his  quotation  ?  and,  what 
is  more  material,  why  does  he  omit  from  his 
own  dissertation  all  reference  to  the  "  Cloud 
of  Witnesses"?  There  can  have  been  no 
object  in  the  omission,  except  to  leave  the 
inference  which  he  does  leave  on  the  mind 
of  his  readers,  that  Professor  Aytoun  had 
said  that  the  story  had  never  been  referred 
to  until  1722,  and  that  that  statement  was 
true. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Paget,  who  thinks  dates  and  accuracy 
of  such  importance,  knew  when  he  wrote 
this  that  this  statement  was  quite  untrue. 
He  knew  that  the  specific  charge  made  by 
Wodrow,  had  been  made  in  a  condensed 
form,  not  in  1714,  but  in  1690 :  for  of  course 
Mr.  Paget  had  examined  the  work  called 
the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1714,  and  he  must  have  found  that 
the  reference  to  it  in  that  work  is  a  quota- 
tion from  a  print  entitled  "  A  Short  Memo- 
rial of  the  Sufierings  and  Grievances  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,"  printed  in  the 
year  1690,  o?ily  fve  years  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence ;  and  when  Professor  Aytoun 
says,  and  Mr.  Paget  repeats,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  this  document,  that 
none  of  Claverhouse's  enemies  charged  him 
with  this  murder,  it  is  edifying  to  read  the 
terms  in  which  this  Memorial  mentions  the 
much-injured  hero. 

The  passage  in  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses  " 
is  contained  in  an  appendix  which  is  headed 
"  A  short  Account  of  those  who  were  killed 
in  the  open  fields  without  trial,  conviction, 
or  any  process  of  law,  by  the  executioners 
of  the  Council's  murdering  Edict,  whose 
Names  are  here  specified,"  And  then  it 
says  that : — 

"  There  were  murdered  in  the  open  fields 
the  following  persons,  besides  others  that 
no  certain  list  has  been  got  of,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  a  print  entitled  ''A  short  Me- 
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morial  of  tTie  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,'' printed  in  the 
year  1690,  ivhich  is  as  folloics: — 

"  John  Graham  of  Olaverhouse,  Viscount 
of  Dundee,  in  the  year  1682,  with  his  troop 
pursued  William  Graham,  in  the  parish  of 

{sic)  in  Galloway,  making  his  escape 

from  his  mother's  house,  and  overtaking 
him,  instantly  shot  him  dead.  Item  the 
said  Claverhouse,  togother  with  the  Earl  of 
Dumbarton,  and  Lieut.-General  Douglas, 
caused  Peter  Gillies,  John  Bryce,  Thomas 
Young,  who  was  taken  by  the  Laird  of  Lee, 
William  Fiddeson,  and  John  Binening,  to 
be  put  to  death  upon  a  gibbet  without  legal 
trial  or  sentence,  suffering  them  neither  to 
have  a  Bible  nor  to  pray  before  they  died, 
at  Manchline,  1684.  Item  the  said  Claver- 
house, coming  to  Galloway,  in  answer  to  the 
Viscount  of  Kennuire's  letter,  with  a  small 
party,  surprised  Robert  Stewart,  John  Grier, 
Robert  Ferguson,  and  James  M'Michael, 
and  instantly  shot  them  dead  at  the  water 
of  Dee,  in  Galloway,  December,  1683  ;  their 
corpses  being  buried,  were  at  his  command 
raised  again.  Item  the  said  Claverhouse,  in 
May,  1685,  apprehended  John  Brown  in 
Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  in  the 
shire  of  Ayr,  being  at  his  icork  about  his 
own  house,  and  shot  him  dead  before  his 
own  door,  in  presence  of  his  wife.  Item  the 
said  Claverhouse  authorized  his  troop  to 
kill  Matthew  Meiklewrath  without  any  ex- 
amination, in  the  parish  of  Colmonell,  in 
Carrick,  anno  1685." 

Truly  a  goodly  list  of  what  Mr.  Paget 
calls  military  executions.  K  accusation 
only  were  necessary  to  convict  Claverhouse, 
we  have  it  here  with  an  intensity  which  is 
undeniable,  and  we  have  it  published  in  the 
clearest  terms  within  two  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution. What  becomes  of  Mr.  Paget  and 
the  interval  of  thirty-seven  years?  It  is 
something  more  than  can  be  pardoned  to 
Mr.  Paget,  that,  knowing  that  this  was  pub- 
lished, in  1690,  he  should  try  to  persuade 
the  public  that  the  story  had  never  been 
heard  of  until  1722.  Professor  Aytoun  is 
more  candid ;  he  says,  the  details  were  not 
known  until  1722,  and  he  refers  his  readers, 
though  in  scanty  phrase  enough,  to  what  he 
calls  a  short  notice  in  the  "  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses," published  in  1714,  and  even  this 
Mr.  Paget  conceals  from  his  readers. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  Memorial  referred 
to  in  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  is  not  the 
only  notice  of  this  most  atrocious  murder 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.     To  a  work  entitled  "  An 


Answer  to  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence," 
published  in  1693,  there  is  appended  "  A 
list  of  those  murdered  in  cold  blood,  without 
trial,  conviction,  or  any  color  of  law,"  and 
this  list  contains  the  following  entry :  "  May, 
1685,  he  shot  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  in 
the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr, 
as  at  his  icork  before  his  door,  in  presence 
of  his  wife.  When  Mr.  Paget,  therefore, 
has  the  modesty  to  insist  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  bound  to  correct  his  history  because 
immediately  on  its  appearance  he  was  better 
instructed  by  Professor  Aytoun,  the  reply 
seems  only  too  sufficient  that  Professor 
Aytoun  was  entirely  wrong.  But  we  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Paget's 
own  principles  ought  to  have  induced  him 
to  refrain  from  publishing  his  criticisms, 
because  these  things  which  we  have  now 
pointed  out  were  pointed  out  immediately 
on  the  appearance  of  Professor  Aytoun's 
strictures.  We  verily  believe  that  Mr.  Pa- 
get is  innocent  of  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  fact ;  but  if  he  turns  to  the  pages 
of  the  North  British  Reoiew,  for  May, 
1850,  he  will  find  there  the  circumstances 
we  have  now  stated  most  clearly  and  con- 
clusively explained  ;  and  it  is  upon  such 
flimsy  and  inaccurate  research  as  Mr.  Paget 
has  plainly  given  to  this  matter,  that  he 
ventures  to  launch  his  criticisms  against  the 
broad  buckler  of  Macaulay. 

When  Professor  Aytoun  wrote,  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  Wodrow  in  1722,  quoted 
no  written  authority  for  his  statement,  and 
that  he  could  only  have  received  it  by  vague 
tradition :  and  so  Mr.  Paget  also  most 
rashly  asserts.  But  Wodrow  himself  ob- 
serves, not  that  he  had  it  from  vague  tradi- 
tion, but  that  he  had  heard  his  account  of 
John  Brown's  character  "from  people  of 
sense  and  credit,  yet  alive,  who  knew  it." 
Mr.  Paget  professes  to  quote  Wodrow's  ac- 
count of  the  story,  but  is  at  pains  to  exclude 
this  statement,  which  he  deliberately  omits 
in  his  quotation.  Now  why  a  man  writing 
in  1722  should  be  disbelieved  because  he 
states  on  the  authority  of  persons  then  alive, 
of  sense  and  credit,  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  in  1685,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. We  presume  that  George  Canning 
might,  in  1822,  have  told,  on  the  authority 
of  Pitt  or  Dundas  or  Sir  Robert  Adair,  the 
history  of  the  struggles  on  the  Regency  in 
1798,  or  the  contests   of  the  Coalition  in 
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1783.  No  authority  could  be  better;  and 
excepting  the  xariance  between  the  account 
of  Wodrow  and  of  AValker  as  to  who  fired 
the  shot,  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to 
disbelieve  the  account  which  Wodrow  gave. 

But  these  zealous  defenders  of  Claver- 
house  go  further.  Professor  Aytoun  says, 
and  Mr.  Paget  repeats,  that  Brown  had  been 
out  at  Bothwell  Brigg,  and  that  his  name 
was  contained  in  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy 
Council  against  the  rebels  as  having  fled 
from  j  ustice.  Professor  Aytoun  represented 
the  list  appended  to  this  proclamation  as 
containing  the  name  of  John  Brown  among 
those  who  were  in  arms  at  Bothwell  Brigg. 
The  mistake  was  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Paget,  although  he  quotes  the  true 
terms  of  the  list  in  a  note,  repeats  the  error 
in  the  text.  The  name  of  John  Brown  does 
occur  in  the  list  appended  to  the  proclama- 
tion, but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  entered, 
shows  plainly  that  he  was  not  fugitated,  or 
declared  rebel  for  having  been  at  Bothwell 
Brigg.  The  list  contains  two  classes.  One, 
those  who  had  been  in  arms  at  Bothwell 
Brigg ;  the  other,  those  who  had  not  been 
there,  but  had  harbored  or  resetted  rebels. 
Reset  is  the  term  in  Scottish  law  for  harbor- 
ing or  receiving.  The  entry  as  regards  John 
Brown  is,  "  Muirkirk  John  Brown  Priest- 
field, /br  reset ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  man  had 
done  nothing  against  the  government,  but 
harbored,  or  at  least  was  accused  of  harbor- 
ing, some  unhappy  fugitive  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Lauderdale.  Mr.  Paget  is  careful 
not  to  explain  to  his  readers  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  for  reset."  He  probably  did 
not  know  what  reset  meant  j  but  if  he  did, 
he  surely  is  not  the  censor  morum  who  is  to 
rise  up  in  the  judgment-seat  and  rebuke  the 
inaccuracies  of  Macaulay. 

Professor  Aytoun  says,  in  his  zeal,  that 
Claverhouse  was  not  present  at  the  execution 
at  all.  Mr.  Paget  says  that  it  was  only  the 
execution  of  a  traitor  who  had  been  in  arms 
at  Bothwell  Brigg ;  and  he  says  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  bound  at  once  to  have  taken 
Professor  Aytoun's  word  for  the  whole  nar- 
rative. But  in  1860,  long  after  that  part  of 
Macaulay's  history  was  published,  and  long 
after  Professor  Aytoun's  lucubrations,  a  let- 
ter comes  to  light  under  Claverhouse's  own 
hand,  which  Mr.  Mark  Napier  found  among 
the  Queensberry  papers,  and  which  Mr.  Pa- 
get himself  prints.    Lord  Macaulay  of  course 


knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  can  therefore  be 
no  ground  of  imputation  against  him  that 
he  did  not  quote  it.  Now  this  letter,  which 
we  give  as  Mr.  Paget  gives  it,  substantially 
proves  that  Wodrow's  account  was  right,  or 
at  least  proves  that  Professor  Aytoun's  ac- 
count, which  it  seems  must  be  accepted  as 
veritable  history  was  utterly  wrong.  It 
proves  that  Claverhouse  was  present  at  the 
execution.  It  does  not  negative  the  state- 
ment that  he  shot  the  man  with  his  own  hand. 
It  proves  that  John  Brown  was  in  the  peat 
moss  where  Wodrow  says  he  was  at  his 
work  ;  it  proves  that  he  was  unarmed,  and 
it  proves  that  he  was  not  shot  because  he 
was  a  rebel  under  the  proclamation.  And 
now  for  the  letter : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  On  Friday  last,  among  the  hills  betwixt 
Douglas  and  the  Ploughlands,  we  pursued 
two  fellows  a  great  way  through  the  mosses, 
and  in  the  end  seized  them.  They  had  no 
arms  about  them,  and  denied  they  had  any. 
But  being  asked  if  they  would  take  the  ab- 
juration, the  eldest  of  the  two,  called  John 
Brown,  refused  it ;  nor  would  he  swear  not 
to  rise  in  arms  against  the  king,  but  said 
he  knew  no  king.  Upon  which,  and  there 
being  found  bullets  and  match  in  his  house, 
and  treasonable  papers,  I  caused  shoot  him 
dead  ;  which  he  sufiered  very  unconcernedly. 
The  other,  a  young  fellow,  and  his  nephew, 
called  John  Brownen,  offered  to  take  the 
oath :  but  would  not  swear  that  he  had  not 
been  at  Newmilis  in  arms,  at  rescuing  the 
prisoners.  So  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him ;  I  was  convinced  that  he  was 
guilty,  but  saw  not  how  to  proceed  against 
him.  Wherefore,  after  he  had  said  his 
prayers,  and  carabines  presented  to  shoot 
him,  I  offered  to  him  that  if  he  would  make 
an  ingenuous  confession,  and  make  a  discov- 
ery that  might  be  of  any  importance  for  the 
king's  service,  I  should  delay  putting  him  to 
death  and  plead  for  him.  Upon  which  he 
confessed  that  he  was  at  the  attack  of 
Newmilis,  and  that  he  had  come  straight  to 
this  house  of  his  uncle  on  Sunday  morning. 
In  the  time  he  was  making  this  confession 
the  soldiers  found  out  a  house  on  the  hill, 
underground,  that  could  hold  a  dozen  of  men, 
and  there  were  swords  and  pistofs  in  it ;  and 
this  fellow  declared  that  they  belonged  to 
his  uncle,  and  that  he  had  lurked  in  that 
place  ever  since  Bothwell,  where  he  was  in 
arms.  He  confessed  that  he  had  a  halbert, 
and  told  who  gave  it  him  about  a  month 
ago,  and  we  have  the  fellow  prisoner.  ,  .  . 
I  have  acquitted  myself  when  I  have  told 
your  Grace  the  case.    He  has  been  but  a 
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month  or  two  with  his  halbert ;  and  if  your  I 
Grace  thinks  he  deserves  no  mercy,  justice 
will  pass  on  him  ;  for  I,  having  no  commis- 
sion of  justiciary  myself,  have  delivered  him 
up  to  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  disposed 
of  as  he  pleases. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  hum- 
ble servant,  J.  Grahame." 

"What  do  our  readers  think  of  this  ?  This 
is  the  statement  of  Claverhouse  himself. 
The  answer  of  John  Brown  he  took  care  we 
should  never  hear.  He  admits  that  he  found 
the  man  not  engaged  in  any  unlawful  occupa- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  he  states,  not  accused  of 
any  previous  crime,  that  he  took  him  to  his 
own  door,  and  there,  on  the  ground  that  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and 
that  some  bullets  and  matches,  and  what  he 
calls  treasonable  papers,  were  found  in  the 
house,  shoots  him,  or  "  caused  shoot  him," 
dead.  Mr.  Paget  dignifies  this  horrible  act 
by  the  name  of  a  military  execution.  The 
treasonable  papers  were  probably  letters 
from  some  fugitive  friend.  That  he  had  bul- 
lets and  matches  in  the  house  was,  in  the 
view  of  Claverhouse,  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
blowing  the  man's  brains  out.  And  this  is 
the  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Paget  thinks 
Macaulay  is  wrong  in  describing,  as  one  of 
the  acts  by  which  the  peasantry  of  the  west- 
ern lowlands  were  goaded  into  madness; 
and  it  is  of  the  chief  actor  in  such  scenes 
that  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  he 
has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the  Scottish 
race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is 
mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred. 
Anything  more  coolly  atrocious  than  the  act 
as  described  by  Claverhouse  himself,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  Even  if  the  pre- 
tences of  Claverhouse  had  been  true,  the  con- 
cealed house  under  the  hill,  and  the  alleged 
confession  of  the  nephew,  which  rest  entirely 
on  the  uncorroborated  assertion  of  the  per- 
petrator, were  only  known  when  the  man  was 
dead.  But  we  quit  this  subject  with  a  feel- 
ing of  unfeigned  regret,  that  men  of  educa- 
tion and  sense  should  be  found  to  palliate 
crimes  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
any  war,  however  sanguinary,  or  under  any 
government  however  tyrannical. 

Our  readers  have  probably  heard  enough 
of  Mr.  Paget.  A  very  little  research,  and 
a  very  little  modesty,  would  have  saved  him 
from  the  discredit  of  so  careless  and  so  self- 
sufficient  a  performance.    His  failures  have 


only  served  to  show  that  although  Lord 
Macaulay  may  not  in  all  instances  have  suf- 
ficiently subdued  his  coloring,  he  is  far  more 
accurate  than  his  reviewer. 

We  turn,  however,  from  this  somewhat 
irksome  task,  to  the  volume  which  is  now 
before  us. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  third  act  at  the 
commencement  of  this  volume.  The  war  is 
over.  The  people,  impatient  of  its  burdens, 
were  weary  of  it ;  it  had  been  waged  with 
scanty  laurels,  and  had  been  closed  with  a 
not  too  favorable  peace.  It  had,  however, 
produced  its  efi'ect.  William  had  compelled 
the  permanent  recognition  of  his  own  title, 
and  had  taught  the  French  king,  by  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  the  hostilities,  that 
war  had  dangers  not  confined  to  fields  of  bat- 
tle, and  peace  benefits  which  it  was  folly  to 
sacrifice. 

The  nation  of  England  at  that  time  was 
slow  to  perceive,  what  is  now  transparently 
clear,  how  deep  and  vital  an  interest  their 
liberties  had  in  this  continental  struggle. 
Probably  the  constitutional  rule  of  William 
of  Orange  at  home,  and  his  dexterous  man- 
agement of  political  parties  in  very  difficult 
.times,  were  of  less  moment  to  English  free- 
dom than  those  long,  weary,  and  sometimes 
disastrous  operations  which  he  so  obsti- 
nately carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries 
against  France.  Intervention  in  those  days 
meant  self-preservation.  If  the  people  of 
England  had  been  united,  they  might  prob- 
ably have  looked  on  with  indifierence  and 
with  safety,  while  Franco  extended  her 
boundary  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, or  even  united  the  Spanish  Crown  with 
her  own.  But  the  power  of  France  meant 
also  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  that  re- 
turn was  hoped  and  prayed  for  by  an  ardent 
although  small  minority  of  the  laity,  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  contemplated 
with  apathy  by  some,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  by  others  of  the  political 
leaders.  Just  as  the  supremacy  of  Spain  a 
century  before,  under  Philip  II.,  had  derived 
its  chief  amount  of  danger  to  this  country 
from  the  sympathy  of  a  powerful  party  with- 
in it,  so  the  real  interest  which  England  had 
in  curbing  the  progress  of  French  conquest, 
was  the  presence  of  the  exiled  monarch  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  On  both  occa- 
sions we  found  fit  defenders ;  our  religion 
in  the  first,  and  our  constitutional  freedom 
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in  the  second,  ^ere  preserved  iu  their  great- 
est peril  by  the  firmness  of  the  governing 
hand.    In  the  last,  at  all  events,  it  seems 
sufficiently  plain  that  if  King  AVilliam  had 
not  maintained  the  firm  front  he  did,  Louis 
might  have  dictated  a  constitution  to  Eng- 
land, and  imposed  on  her  a  monarch  who 
iv^ould  be  content  to  be,  as  a  Stuart  had  been 
before,  his  pensionary  and  vassal.     But  this 
peril  was  over  for  the  time.     Peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  with  the  removal  of  danger  came 
the  natural  consequence  of  petty  discontent. 
The  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  fer-  ' 
tile  theme  of  popular  agitation,  was  the  now 
antiquated  question  of  a  standing  army,— 
antiquated  at  least  in  the  sense  of  its  consti- 
tutional aspect,  although  in  Macaulay's  ac- 
count of  the  arguments  for  and  against,  we 
find  some  singular  instances  of  the  tendency 
of  events  to  reproduce  the  same  phenomena. 
When  Macaulay  wrote  this  sketch  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Somers  and  Trenchard,  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  a  standing  army 
or  a  militia  force,  our  recent  volunteer  move- 
ment had  probably  not  commenced.     Yet  we 
find  much  in  the  parallel  to  make  us  reflect. 
Macaulay,  of  course,  leans  to  the  standing 
army  and  Lord  Somers ;    but  the  truth  is 
that  if  all  that  had  to  be  done  then  was  the 
internal  defence  of  the  kingdom,  Trenchard 
had  probably  more  to  say  for  his  side  than 
the  historian  is  quite  willing  to  admit.     The 
standing  army  was  wished  for,  not  for  fight- 
ing at  home,  but  for  campaigning  abroad. 
The  following  passage  expresses,  with  Ma- 
caulay's usual  felicity,  his  views  on  a  subject 
which  had  he  written  two  years   later  he 
would  have  found  placed  in  a  light  of  con- 
siderable novelty. 


of  Latium  like  sheep,  by  tens  of  thousands, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  con- 
tinued during  sixteen  years  to  maintain  him- 
self in  a  hostile  country,  and  was  never  dis- 
lodged till  he  had  by  a  cruel  discipline  taught 
his  adversaries  how  to  resist  him." 


"The  same  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the 
history  of  Rome;  and  every  scholar  who 
really  understands  that  history  will  admit 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia 
that  ever  existed  was  probably  that  of  Italy 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  men,  who  assuredly 
wanted  neither  natural  courage  nor  public 
spirit,  would  have  been  able  to  protect  their 
own  hearths  and  altars  against  an  invader. 
An  invader  came,  bringing  with  him  an  army 
small  and  exhausted  by  a  march  over  the 
snows  of  the  Alps,  but  familiar  with  battles 
and  sieges.  At  the  head  of  this  army  he 
traversed  the  peninsula  to  and  fro,  gained  a 
succession  of  victories  against  immense  nu- 
merical odds,  slaughtered  the  hardy  youth 


The  revolution  of  years  has,   singularly 
j  enough,  brought  us  round  again  to  the  same 
:  question.     We  no  longer  fear  our  standing 
I  army  from  any  danger  to  which  our  liberties 
I  are  thereby  exposed  ;    but  the  pressure  on 
!  our  purse  has  raised  again  the  same  neces- 
sity which,  in  1697,  sprung  from  the  dread 
of  kingly  power.     We  are  now  considering 
whether  we  can  defend  ourselves  by  a  force 
of  civilians,  but  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  that  discussion  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  are  not  to  be  despised.    We  are 
proud  of  our  volunteer  force,  and  the  raising 
and  equipping  of  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  we  believe  one  of  the  most 
influential,  events   of  the  present  century. 
But  it  is  very  well  that  we  should  recollect 
to  what  such  a  force  is,  and  to  what  it  is  not, 
adequate.    Even  while  we  write,  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  a  militia  force  is  being  put 
to  the  test  on  a  scale  unfortunately  large  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  first  ex- 
periment with  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
altogether  successful ;    and  apparently  the 
want  not  of  courage,  of  which  no  one  will  sus- 
pect them,  but  of  leaders  accustomed  to  their 
work,  acquainted  with  their  men  and  having 
their  confidence,  led,  on  the  very  first  occasion 
of  an  engagement  of  any  importance,  to  a 
panic  as  remarkable,  though  fortunately  not 
as  ruinous,  as  the  annals  of  military  warfare 
have  ever  recounted. 

The  Parliament,  however,  were  not  to  be 
persuaded ;  the  king  wanted  twenty  thou- 
sand men  ;  they  only  voted  him  seven  thou- 
sand ;  his  annoyance  was  intense  ;  the  Gov- 
ernment endeavored  to  rescind  the  vote,  but 
found  the  feeling  far  too  strong  for  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  surrender  it.  The  king, 
who  evidently  looked  upon  England  in  the 
light  mainly  of  a  source  from  which  his  army 
was  to  be  recruited,  and  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling him  to  continue  the  life-struggle  he 
had  waged  against  the  power  of  France,  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. He  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  dis- 
semble it,  but  before  long  his  feelings  had 
reached  to  such  a  height  of  intensity  that  it 
seems  that  he  actually  had  made  his  arrange- 
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ments  to  abdicate  his  throne  and  to  return 
to  Holland. 

His  disgust  was  not  lessened  by  the  dis- 
cussions that  arose  soon  after  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  make  gifts  of  the 
crown-lands.  One  result  of  the  freedom 
from  continental  embarrassments  and  of  the 
settlement  of  domestic  affairs,  was  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
public  to  the  purifying  of  the  public  service. 
A  spirit  of  intense  virtue  seemed  to  have 
seized  upon  the  House.  They  began  to  in- 
quire into  the  proceedings  of  public  servants ; 
they  began  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  bestow  these  crown-lands  on 
deserving  public  men ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  detected  great  offenders,  and 
visited  them  with  their  wrath.  The  prose- 
cution of  Duncombe  led  to  one  of  these  col- 
lisions between  the  two  Houses,  of  which 
those  years  were  very  fruitful.  Duncombe 
had  embezzled  a  certain  amount  of  public 
money  by  paying  in  Exchequer  Bills  what 
he  had  received  in  cash ;  and  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  which  two-thirds  of  his  enormous 
fortune  were  confiscated  to  the  state ;  but 
the  lords  rejected  the  bill,  and  probably  they 
were  constitutionally  and  prudently  advised 
in  doing  so.  Procedure  by  bill  of  attainder 
was  attempted  once  or  twice  after  this,  but 
never,  we  believe,  with  a  successful  issue ; 
and  we  may  be  said  at  this  stage  to  have 
taken  leave  of  a  form  of  proceeding  winch 
was  only  too  often  used  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  rules  of  law  and  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to 
gratify  either  public  malice  or  popular  clamor. 

There  is  less  of  florid  writing  in  this  vol- 
ume than  in  any  of  its  predecessors,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  the  incidents  with  which 
it  deals,  are  not  of  the  same  stirring  and 
eventful  kind  as  those  recounted  in  former 
volumes ;  but  we  do  not  like  it  the  less ;  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  take  it  al- 
together as  a  piece  of  mere  composition,  this 
volume  is  quite  as  pleasing  as  anything  Ma- 
caulay  ever  wrote,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
purely  historical  element  than  his  previous 
works.  It  is  quiet  and  subdued,  perhaps 
too  much  in  consequence  of  the  hand,  if  not 
of  age,  at  least  of  infirmity,  repressing  the 
exuberant  spirits,  and  bowing  down  the  fierce 
flow  of  imagination.  It  abounds,  however, 
with  passages  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  epi- 
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sode  which  he  recounts  of  L'»i"d  Clancarty 
and  his  wife,  while  considering  the  disabili- 
ties which  were  enacted  against  the  Catho- 
lics ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  quoting  the 
passage  at  length,  as  an  example  of  the 
graceful  and  delicate  touch  so  peculiar  to 
himself,  with  which  Macaulay  could  treat 
such  a  subject : — 

"  In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there 
were  some  circumstances  which  attracted 
general  interest,  and  which  might  furnish  a 
good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist. 
Near  fourteen  years  before  this  time  Sunder- 
land then  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  the 
Second,  had  married  his  daughter  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Donough  Macarthy, 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  lord  of  an  immense 
domain  in  Munster.  Both  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  were  only  mere  children,  the 
bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only 
eleven.  After  the  ceremony  ihey  were  sep- 
arated ;  and  many  years  full  of  strange  vicis- 
situdes elapsed  before  they  again  met.  The 
boy  soon  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland.  He 
had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice 
were  loose.  He  found  himself  among  kins- 
men who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A 
Roman  Catholic  king  was  on  the  throne.  To 
turn  Roman  Catholic  was  the  best  recom- 
mendation to  favor  both  at  Whitehall  and  at 
Dublin  Castle.  Clancarty  speedily  changed 
his  religion,  and  from  a  dissolute  Protestant 
became  a  dissolute  Papist.  After  the  Rev- 
olution he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  ; 
sate  in  the  Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at 
the  King's  Inns  ;  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  Celtic  army ;  was  forced  to  surrender 
himself  to  Marlborough  at  Cork ;  was  sent 
to  England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  The  Clancarty  estates,  which  were 
supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much  less 
than  ten  thousand  a  year  were  confiscated. 
They  were  charged  with  an  annuity  to  the 
earl's  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to 
his  wife  ;  but  the  greater  part  was  bestowed 
by  the  king  on  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest 
son  of  Portland.  During  some  time,  the 
prisoner's  hfe  was  not  safe.  For  the  pop- 
ular voice  accused  him  of  outrages  for  which 
the  utmost  license  of  civil  war  would  not  fur- 
nish a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  an  appeal  of  murder  by  the  widow 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had  been  put 
to  death  during  the  troubles.  After  passing 
three  years  in  confinement,  Clancarty  made 
his  escape  to  the  Continent,  was  graciously 
received  at  St.  Germains,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Irish  refu- 
gees. When  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  put 
an  end  to  the  hope  that  the  banished  dy- 
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nasty  would  be  restored  by  foreign  arms,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  English  govern- 
ment.    But  he  was  grievously  disappointed. 
The  interest  of  his  wife's  family  was  undoubt- 
edly more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pardon 
for  him.    But  on  that  interest  he  could  not 
reckon.    The  selfish,  base,  covetous,  father- 
in-law  was  not  at   all  desirous   to  have  a 
high-born  beggar  and  the  posterity  of  a 
high-born  beggar  to  maintain.     The  ruling 
passion  of  the  brother-in-law  was  a  stern 
and  acrimonious  party  spirit.     He  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  he  was  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  would  with  pleas- 
ure have  seen  the  odious  tie  severed  even  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.    There  was  one, 
however,  from  whom  the  ruined,  expatriated, 
proscribed  young  nobleman  might  hope  to 
find  a  kind  reception.    He  stole  across  the 
Channel  in  disguise,  presented  himself  at 
Sunderland's  door,  and  requested  to  see  Lady 
Clancarty.     He  was  charged,  he  said,  with 
a  message  to  her  from  her  mother,  who  was 
then  lying  on  a  sick-bed  at  Windsor.    By 
this  fiction  he  obtained  admission,  made  him- 
self known  to  his  wife,  whose  thoughts  had 
probably  been  constantly  fixed  on  him  dur- 
ing many  years,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  give 
him  the  most  tender  proofs  of  an  afi'ection 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of 
man.     The  secret  was  soon  discovered  and 
betrayed    by  a  waiting   woman.     Spencer 
learned  that  very  night  that  his  sister  had 
admitted  her  husband  to  her  apartment. 
The  fanatical  young  Whig,  burning  with  ani- 
mosity which  he   mistook  for  virtue,  and 
eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  assas- 
sinated his   brother,  and  the  Roman  who 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  his  son,  flew  to 
Vernon's  ofiice,  gave  information  that  the 
Irish  rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped 
from  custody,  was  in  hiding  hard  by,  and 
procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
Clancarty  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
and  dragged  to  tte  Tower.     She  followed 
him  and  implored  permission  to  partake  his 
cell.     These   events  produced  a  great   stir 
throughout  the  society  of  London.     Sunder- 
land professed  everywhere  that  he  heartily 
approved  of  his  son's  conduct :  but  the  pub- 
lic had  made  up  its  mind  about  Sunderland's 
veracity,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
professions  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject. 
In  general,  honorable  men  of  both  parties, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  Clan- 
carty, felt  great  compassion  for  his  mother 
who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his 
poor  young  wife  who  was  begging  piteously 
to  be  admitted  within  the  Traitor's  Gate. 
Devonshire  and  Bedford  joined  with  Or- 
raond  to  ask  for  mercy.     The  aid  of  a  still 


more  powerful  intercessor  was  called  in. 
Lady  Russell  was  esteemed  by  the  king  as  a 
valuable  friend  :  she  was  venerated  by  the 
nation  generally  as  a  saint,  the  widow  of  a 
martyr :  and,  when  she  deigned  to  solicit 
favors,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she 
should  solicit  in  vain.  She  naturally  felt  a 
strong  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  couple,who 
were  parted  by  the  walls  of  that  gloomy  old 
fortress  in  which  she  herself  had  exchanged 
the  last*  sad  endearments  with  one  whose 
image  was  never  absent  from  her.  She  took 
Lady  Clancarty  with  her  to  the  palace,  ob- 
tained access  to  William,  and  put  a  petition 
into  his  hand.  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on 
condition  that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom 
and  never  return  to  it.  A  pension  was 
granted  to  him,  small  when  compared  with 
the  magnificent  inheritance  which  he  had 
forfeited,  but  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  like  a  gentleman  on  the  Continent. 
He  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Elizabeth, 
to  Altona." 

We  refrain  from  further  quotations  from  a 
volume  which  is  now  so  generally  known  ;  * 
and  we  pass  over  without  remark  the  inter- 
lude of  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  this 
country  in  1798,  and  come  down  to  what  was 
the  most  fruitful  and  important  event  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  present  volume,  the 
Partition  Treaty  with  France.  The  account 
given  of  it  by  Macaulay  seems  to  us,  as  far 
as  we  have  studied  the  subject,  very  clear, 
accurate,  and  valuable.  We  think  that  he 
demonstrates,  what  we  suppose  most  readers 
of  history  have  now  come  to  think,  that  what- 
ever were  the  results  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
and  they  were  results  anything  but  favorable 
to  this  country,  the  king  only  showed  his 
usual  sagacity  in  the  steps  which  he  took 
for  its  promotion,  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  The 
Partition  Treaty  is  now  nearly  forgotten. 
Thrones  have  been  so  shuffled  about  in  Eu- 
rope since,  so  many  dynasties  have  come  up 
and  gone  down,  and  the  balance  of  power 
which  was  so  long  the  theme  of  political  writ- 
ers, has  undergone  so  many  alterations  and 
vicissitudes,  that  the  question  which  swayed 
Europe  for  fifty  years  has  almost  vanished 
from  recollection.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
within  a  recent  period  ;  and  that  celebrated 
treaty,  which  was  the  theme  of  abuse  by  Swift 

*  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  on  the  present 
occasion  upon  the  vexata  qucesiio  of  the  Darien  Ex- 
pedition, to  which  we  do  not  tiiink  Lord  Macaulay 
has  done  full  justice;  but  we  propose  to  revert  to 
this  interesting  episode  of  Scottish  commercial  en- 
terprise in  our  next  number. 
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and  the  writers  on  the  Tory  side  for  so  many 
years,  was  until  very  lately  a  stock  subject 
of  discussion  in  debating  clubs,  and  a  favor- 
ite theme  for  juvenile  essayists  in  politics. 
Some  of  the  most  vigorous  of  Swift's  politi- 
cal essays  were  directed  against  its  enormi- 
ties. The  ground  of  complaint  was  that,  ac- 
cording to  its  provision,  the  power  of  France 
would  have  been  increased  by  the  accession 
to  its  dominions  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lor- 
raine, which  was  a  fertile  theme  of  invective, 
and  is  also,  as  Lord  Macaulay  reminds  us, 
the  subject  of  some  clever  writing  in  the  his- 
tory of  John  Bull.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  K-ing  William's  difficulties  were  very 
great,  and  that  peace  was  almost  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken. And  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself, 
in  his  sketch  of  the  history  and  state  of  Eu- 
rope, which  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
his  political  writings,  and  contains  a  singu- 
larly powerful  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at 
that  time  fairly  owns  that  the  Partition 
Treaty  was  a  political  necessity.  He  says, 
talking  of  the  reduction  of  the  army  :— 

"  The  generality  of  people  grew  as  fond  of 
getting  out  of  the  war  as  they  had  been  of 
entering  into  it ;  and  thus  far,  perhaps,  con- 
sidering how  it  had  been  conducted,  they 
were  not  much  to  be  blamed.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  for  when  King  William  had  made 
the  peace,  our  martial  spirit  became  at  one 
so  pacific  that  we  seemed  resolved  to  meddle 
no  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  at 
least  to  employ  our  arms  no  more  in  the 
quarrels  that  might  arise  there :  and  accord- 
ingly we  reduced  our  troops  in  England  to 
seven  thousand  men. 

"  I  have  sometimes  considered,  in  reflect- 
ing on  these  passages,  what  I  should  have 
done,  if  I  had  sat  in  Parliament  at  that  time : 
and  have  been  forced  to  own  myself  that  I 
should  have  voted  for  disbanding  the  army 
then  ;  as  I  voted  in  the  following  Parliament 
for  censuring  the  Partition  Treaties.  I  am 
forced  to  own  this,  because  I  remember  how 
imperfect  my  notions  were  of  the  situation 
of  Europe  in  that  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
how  much  I  saw  the  true  interest  of  my  own 
country  in  a  half  light.  But,  my  lord,  I  own 
it  with  some  shame ;  because  in  truth  noth- 
ing could  be  more  absurd  than  the  conduct 
we  held.  What !  because  we  had  not  reduced 
the  power  of  France  by  the  war,  nor  excluded 
the  house  of  Bourbon  from  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, nor  compounded  with  her  upon  it 
by  the  peace ;  and  because  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria had  not  helped  herself,  nor  put  it  into 
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our  power  to  help  her  with  more  advantage 

and  better  prospect  of  success,  were  we  to 

leave  that  whole  succession  open  to  the  in- 

I  vasions  of  France,  and  to  sufier  even  the 

'  contingency  to  subsist  of  seeing  these  mon- 

I  archies  united  ?  " 

I     Nor  is  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrong  in  con- 
I  necting  the  Partition  Treaty  with  the  vote 
j  on  the  army.    King  William  felt  that  in  the 
j  temper  which  had  come  to  pervade  the  Par- 
i  liament,  that  they  were  weary  of  war,  and  par- 
i  ticularly  weary  of  paying  for  it.    The  King  of 
i  Spain  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  no  lineal 
I  successors,  France  was  ready  to  take  the 
j  kingdom,  we  were  not  ready  to  prevent  it, 
I  the  overtures  for   an  arrangement  of  the 
I  anticipated   succession  did  not  come  from 
}  William,  they  came  from  France.     Lord  Bo- 
i  lingbroke,  did  not  know  when  he  wrote,  as 
we  now  know,  the  whole  course  and  conduct 
of  that  celebrated  negotiation.*    They  are 
told  in  two   sources  with   an    amount  of 
clearness  that  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied. 
The  English  part  of  the  negotiation  is  to  be 
found  in  King  William's  letter,  to  Heinsius, 
preserved  among   the  Hardwicke  Papers, 
and  the  French  part  of  it  in  the  memoirs  of 
St.  Simon  and  of  Torcy.   From  these  sources 
it  is  quite  clear  that  King  William  felt  that 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  any  aggres- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  which  the  French  king  might 
choose  to  make.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  clear  enough  that  the  King  of 
France  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  risk 
and  expenses  of  a  great  European  war.     He 
made  two  propositions  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, either  of  which  he  professed  him- 
self ready  to  accept,  the  negotiation  being 
commenced  in  the  first  instance  between  the 
French  ministers  De  Pomponne  and  De  Tor- 
cy, and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  who  was  at 
that  time  our  ambassador   at   Paris.     In 
the  end  Count  Tallard,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  address,  was  sent  over  to 
London;  and  it  appears   from  a  letter  of 
King  William  on  the  13th  of  April,  1698, 
addressed  to  Heinsius,  that  the  two  alter- 
natives proposed  by  him  were  these :   the 

*  It  has  now  been  shown  by  M.  Jlignet  in  his 
admirable  collection  of  State  papers  on  the  Spanish 
Succession,  that  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  had,  in  fact,  been 
the  business  of  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  and 
that  the  first  secret  Treaty  of  Partition  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold  was  signed  as  early  as  1668, 
thirty-two  years  before  the  death  of  Charles. 
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one  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  son  should 
succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
in  their  present  condition  except  the  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  which  should  be  granted 
to  France,  the  emperor  should  have  the 
Milanese,  and  one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the 
Islands ;  the  other,  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  to  one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Sicily  and  the  islands 
to  the  emperor,  the  Milanese  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in 
their  present  condition  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria's  son ;  and  "  with  this  alternative 
we  might  expect  some  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  also  some  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  nothing  upon  the  Continent  save 
this  by  way  of  discourse,  that  we  must  not 
expect  France  would  ever  consent  to  any 
augmentation  of  the  barrier  on  the  Spanish 
Netherlands." 

These  were  the  original  propositions,  and 
they  had  been  first  introduced  in  the  inter- 
view between  the  French  ministers  and  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  with  the  statement  (as 
it  appears  from  a  memorandum  transmitted 
by  the  Earl  of  Portland  to  the  king)  that 
"  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which 
might  happen  suddenly,  and  which  would 
bring  the  same  troubles  from  which  we 
have  just  escaped,  was  of  that  nature  that 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  hoped  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  king  to  prevent 
the  great  evils  that  would  necessarily  fol- 
low." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was 
wisdom  in  this  course.  While  the  negoti- 
ations were  proceeding,  the  death  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria's  son  upset  the  first 
scheme  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  but 
after  nearly  a  year  of  negotiation  the  treaty 
was  at  last  signed  and  concluded  before 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain.  No  doubt 
by  its  terms  France  substantially  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  j  but  the 
view  which  induced  King  William  to  accede 
to  this  accession  to  the  territory  of  France 
is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  correspond- 
ence to  which  we  have  referred.*  He 
"was  thinking,  too  exclusively  thinking,  of 

*  See  also  M.  Grimbotrs  interesting  collection 
of  despatches  of  the  period^  published  in  London, 
1848,  a  work  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  had  a  very 
good  opinion. 


of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands ;  he  want- 
ed to  have  no  powerful  neighbors  in  that 
vicinity  J  he  declined  to  have  the  emperor 
on  the  one  hand,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
France  on  the  other ;  he  stood  out  for  the 
barrier  between  him  and  France,  but  he 
thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  would  in  truth  add  little  to  the  sub- 
stantial power  of  France,  that  it  would  be 
a  drain  upon  her  resources,  and  at  all  events 
would  distract  attention  from  her  ambitious 
schemes  in  the  north  of  Europe.  We  think 
it  impossible,  looking  back  upon  the  condi- 
tion in  which  King  William  found  himself, 
to  doubt  that  there  was  political  prudence 
in  the  arrangement  which  he  made.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the  union  of  Spain  and 
France  under  the  same  crown  was  by  no 
means  so  dangerous  a  result  as  it  has  been 
thought,  either  in  those  or  in  later  time. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  Spanish  marriages 
which  threatened  the  same  result,  but  they 
did  not  bring  with  them  the  amount  of  ag- 
grandisement which  those  who  schemed  and 
planned  for  them  expected.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  no  source  of  power  to  a 
monarch  to  have  a  relative  on  the  throne 
of  a  neighboring  country ;  and  if  in  the 
end  France  and  Spain  had  come  to  be  united 
under  one  crown,  we  have  evidence  enough 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  at  that 
time  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  only 
result  would  have  been  a  revolt  and  a  revo- 
lution. As  the  Castilians  said  afterwards  in 
their  fury  at  the  notion  of  their  kingdom 
being  partitioned,  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
the  duke  or  go  to  the  devil,  provided  they  all 
went  together. 

The  stars,  however,  were  not  propitious  to 
this  sagacious  and  well-planned  scheme. 
Two  things  occurred  to  prevent  its  execu- 
tion. The  treaty  transpired  too  soon.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth, 
that  King  William  was  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  emperor's  claims  to  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  but  it  is  a  subject  which 
admits  of  remark  that  he  was  hardly  entitled 
to  leave  the  emperor  so  entirely  out  of  his 
counsels  before  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
This,  however,  he  did  quite  deliberately,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  its  necessary  result. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  It  is  certain 
that  the  emperor  is  not  to  be  moved  by  per- 
suasion to  accept  either  of  these  alternatives, 
so  that  he  must  be  compelled."  The  dilemma 
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"was  tionsiderable,  but  the  course  proved  fa- 
tal ;  for  the  treaty  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  emperor,  and  from  him  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  Spanish  nobles  were  frantic 
at  the  liberty  which  had  been  taken  with 
their  kingdom,  and  in  the  end,  after  consult- 
ing the  pope,  the  King  of  Spain  made  a  will 
by  which  he  devolved  the  crown  of  Spain 
upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  the  event  of  his 
decease. 

Probably  had  the  King  of  Spain  died  im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  the  first 
Partition  Treaty,  it  was  the  intention  of 
France  to  have  fulfilled  it.  But  the  second 
treaty  became  known  before  the  King  of 
Spain  died,  the  Court  of  Madrid  was  torn  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  Austrian  fac- 
tions, the  will  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Louis  XrV.  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
and  not  without  hesitation  accepted  the  dan- 
gerous gift ;  the  Partition  Treaty  was  flung 
to  the  winds,  and  thus  began  that  long  war 
of  bloodshed  which  was  graced  by  the  lau- 
rels of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  and  which 
ended  by  leaving  France  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, but  placed  the  Bourbons  on  the 
Spanish  throne. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  Eng- 
lish nation  would  have  been  prepared  again 
to  embark  upon  a  continental  campaign 
merely  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  ;  but 
before  the  time  arrived  they  had  another  in- 
centive which  stung  them  to  the  quick.  By 
an  unaccountable  mixture  of  arrogance,  com- 
passion, and  impolicy,  the  French  king  took 
occasion  at  the  death  of  James  IL  to  recog- 
nize the  title  of  his  son  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. The  account  of  it  in  Macaulay  is  very 
fully  given,  and  we  shall  not  transcribe  to 
our  pages  passages  with  which  the  public 
must  be  already  familiar.  The  scene  is  not 
more  graphic  and  striking  in  the  living  pages 
of  St.  Simon  than  in  those  of  the  English 
historian :  that  stately  but  impudent  exhi- 
bition was  the  true  cause  that  roused  the 
peace-loving  people  of  England  to  renew  the 
efibrts  of  the  war,  and  terminated  at  once 
the  naiTow  policy  which  had  thrown  a  gloom 
over  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  William. 
But  it  is  instructive,  especially  to  students 
of  the  Jacobite  class,  who  persist  to  this  day 
in  representing  the  Jacobites  as  something 
more  than  a  very  small  minority,  to  see  how 
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the  nation  bent  on  peace,  jealous  of  its  for- 
eign allies,  coldly  disposed  enough  to  their 
foreign  king,  and  thwarting  him  in  all  his 
military  attempts  with  a  dogged  and  stub- 
born perseverance,  sprang  to  their  feet  at  the 
insult  thus  offered  to  their  constitution,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 
No  warning  voice  that  William  could  raise 
had  affected  them  in  the  least.  They  would 
have  no  standing  army,  they  would  vote  no 
money  for  soldiers ;  but  when  the  news  came 
that  the  French  king  had  acknowledged  the 
pretensions  of  the  son  of  James,  these  pre- 
cautions were  flung  to  the  winds,  and  they 
went  into  the  new  campaign  with  an  amount 
of  heartiness  and  earnestness  which  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  that  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  previous  war. 

But  King  William's  mission  was  com- 
pleted ;  his  end  was  at  hand ;  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  first  opening  movements  on  that 
field  to  which  his  troops  were  hastening  at 
his  death.  The  picture  of  the  death-bed 
scene  of  William  is  elaborate  and  striking, 
yet  simple.  It  has  no  great  rhetorical  ef- 
fort about  it,  but  it  comes  to  us  at  a  time 
and  in  a  way  which  renders  it  doubly  pa- 
thetic. The  great  monarch's  task  was  over, 
and  before  these  lines  were  printed,  his  il- 
lustrious historian  had  followed  him.  Wil- 
liam had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  polit- 
ical constitution,  or  rather  he  had  presided 
and  moderated  and  controlled,  while  our 
forefathers  laid  these  foundations  for  them- 
selves. It  was  a  mighty  task,  and  it  was 
performed  with  an  amount  of  vigor,  power, 
foresight,  and  prudence,  without  which  it 
must  have  failed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
which  to  most  men  would  have^  been  utterly 
insurmountable.  In  this  last  volume  Ma- 
caulay abates  somewhat  of  his  excessive 
laudation  of  his  hero,  and  reduces  him  in 
some  degree  to  a  more  sober  leveL  Even  he 
can  hardly  forgive  him  for  the  sombre  aver- 
sion with  which  he  viewed  everything  Eng- 
lish, and  the  keen  sense  of  admiration  he 
had  for  everything  Dutch  ;  but  his  portrait 
was  finished,  and  the  lineaments  which  he 
has  drawn  will  never  be  forgotten  by  poster- 
ity. That  part,  at  aU  events,  of  his  history 
is  perfect.  He  has  rescued  the  reputation  of 
the  great  monarch  from  the  cobwebs  which 
a  .century  of  servility  had  hung  around  it, 
and  has  paid  back  to  his  memory  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  nation  has  been  so  slow 
to  acknowledge. 

This  labor  completed,  the  pen  falls  from 
the  hands  of  the  historian.  He,  too,  had  a 
great  work  to  do ;  he  has  nobly  performed 
it .;  and  in  the  great  temple  of  English  lib- 
erty no  name  will  be  more  deeply  or  more 
honorably  engraven  than  that  of  Macaulay. 
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HOW  we'll  break  the  blockade. 


HOW  WE'LL  BEEAKT  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Cousin  Jonathan,  listen,  and  don't  make  a 
row, 
Nor  fancy  you'll  see  the  B,  Lion  afraid, 
We  bee  to  inform  you  we've  taken  a  vow, 
On  the  earliest  occasion  to  Break  your  Block- 
ade. 

We'll  do  it,  old  hoss,  we'll  have  cotton,  yes  sir, 
Though  your  lying  old  Herald  may  splutter 
.  and  rave. 

If  we  don't,  say  the  Lion  aforesaid's  a  cur. 
And  bid  Mrs.  Britannia  stop  ruling  the  wave. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how,  sir  1  Then  don't 
be  an  ass. 

Ground  rifle,  old  hoss,  leave  that  bowie  alone : 
A  quarrel  wants  two,  and  in  spite  of  your  sarce 

We  wont  be  the  Party  to  shy  the  first  stone. 

But  we'll  break  your  blockade.  Cousin  Jonathan, 
yet. 
Yes,  darn  our  old  stockings,  C.  J.,  but  we 
will.  ^ 

And  the  cotton  we'll  have,  and  to  work  we  will 
set 
Every  Lancashire  hand,  every   Manchester 
mill. 

We're  recruiting  to  do  it — we'll  make  no  mis- 
takes ; 
There's  a  place  they  call  India,  just  over  the 
way; 
There  we're  raising  a  force  which,  Jerusalem, 
snakes  1 
Will  clean  catawompus  your  cruisers,  C.  J. 

And  we  wont  have  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  dear 

boy. 

There's  a  place    called   Brazil,  which  you 

know's  real  jam. 

The  order's  gpne  out,  and  the  word's  to  employ 

All  hands  that  can  help  us  to  wop  Uncle  Sam. 

More  power  to  our  elbow,  have  ever  you  heard, 
Of  Venezuela  ? — come,  answer  us,  du ; 

There,  cousin,  we  hear  from  a  nice  little  bird, 
That  a  nice  little  rod  is  in  pickle  for  you. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil,  but  that  wont  be  said 

Of  a  certain  rich  valley  that  nurses  the  Nile : 

We're  recruiting  there,  too,  hoss,  so  hang  down 
your  head 
As  if  you'd  no  end  of  a  brick  in  your  tile. 

You  immortal  old  goney !  you  reckon  to  lick 
The  web-footed  Lion  that  swims  every  sea ! 

We  rather  imagine  he  knows  of  a  trick 
That  will  turn  on  your  backs  both  yourself 
and  Legree. 

You  needn't  be  nervous,  no  war  flag  shall  flaunt, 
Nor  powder  nor  steel  will  we  trouble  for  aid, 
But  we'll  have  all  the  cotton  our  mill-people 
want; 
And  so — and  so  only— we'll  Break  the  Block- 
ade. — Punch. 


A  L'HOTEL  DES  TROIS  EMPEEEUKS. 

I  wouldn't  be  an  emperor 

As  emperors  are  now. 
For  all  their  sceptres  in  my  hand^ 

Their  crowns  upon  my  brow  ; 
On  the  sword  awhile  grim  fate  may  smile, 

And  Force  may  keep  down  Law, 
But  swords  of  kings,  those  two-edged  things. 

May  pierce  the  hands  that  draw ! 

There's  Louis  of  France  he  leads  the  dance. 

Of  Despotism  and  Death, 
But  underground  I  hear  a  sound — 

The  pent  fire's  surging  breath ; 
From  the  Tuileries  to  Saint  Antoine, 

There's  a  broad  street  running  through, 
But  the  way  you  keep  for  the  cannon's  sweep. 

May  serve  for  the  people  too ! 

There's  Kaiser  Franz  can  bid  advance 

Five  hundred  thousand  men. 
On  Hungari^  or  the  Adrian  Sea, 

But  will  they  come  back  again  ? 
With  a  bankrupt  purse,  and  two  nations'  curse. 

To  struggle  against  e'en  now  ; 
For  twice  five  hundred  thousand  men, 

I'd  not  be  Franz,  I  trow ! 

There's  Russia's  Czar  his  eagle  far 

O'er  steppe  and  swamp  bids  fly. 
From  the  Baltic  shore,  to  where  Amoor 

The  Chinese  wall  goes  by. 
But  with  serfs  and  slaves  and  fools  and  knaves. 

With  his  good  and  ill  at  war. 
For  his  wide  domain,  and  as  mucL again, 

I  would  not  be  the  Czar ! 

For  everywhere  I  seem  to  hear 

Beneath  imperial  thrones. 
The  stir  and  strife  of  sudden  life 

Come  back  to  the  dry,  dry  bones, 
With  a  force,  whose  heave,  e'en  thrones  can 
cleave, 

And  rend,  with  sudden  jar. 
The  iron  bands,  from  out  the  hands 

Of  Emp'ror,  Kaiser,  Czar ! 

— Punch. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  OWEN. 

BY  THE  MUSE  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

(Slightly  altered  from  Gray.) 

Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  wise  and  Owen  strong. 
But  in  spite  of  Owen  stout. 
All  the  beasts  must  toddle  out. 

Out  with  weazles,  ferrets,  skunks, 
Elephants,  come,  pack  your  trunks ; 
You  no  longer  dwell  with  us. 
Yawning  hippopotamus. 

Dustv,  straddling,  split  girafl'e. 
You  have  stayed  too  long  by  half, 
Go  and  take  some  nice  fresh  air 
With  that  grim-eyed  Polar  bear. 


WILL  YOU  BUY  ME  THEN  AS  NOW  f 
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"  Fish,  fish,  fish,"  your  Duty  calls 
Somewhere  else  than  in  these  walls, 
Flounders,  you  must  go,  that's  flat, 
With  the  salmon  and  the  sprat. 

Clouds  of  birds,  ascend  and  fly. 
Migrate  to  some  kinder  sky  : 
Perky,  shiny,  glittering  things. 
Leave  the  wing  that  holds  your  wings. 

Fossil  Man,  you,  too,  must  pack. 
Take  your  slab,  sir,  on  your  back, 
Or,  if  you'd  prefer  a  ride, 
Mount  the  Mammoth  by  your  side. 

Eggs,  be  blowed,  if  you'd  not  break, 
You  your  eggsit  now  must  make ; 
Yes,  your  yolk  must  turn  to  legs, 
Yes,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs. 

All  those  myriad  butterflies. 
Pins  and  all,  must  please  to  rise, 
We  can  use  in  other  ways 
Miles  of  camphor-scented  trays. 

Diamonds  black,  and  diamonds  bright, 
Henceforth  charm  suburban  sight. 
Follow  beasts  and  birds  and  bones. 
All  you  tons  of  labelled  stones. 

From  that  yellowish  liquor  take 
Every  coil,  you  spotted  snake, 
"  Bonny  beetles  in  a  row," 
Stir  your  stumps,  for  you  must  go. 

Mother  Nature,  beat  retreat, 
Out,  M'm,  from  Great  Russell  Street ! 
Here,  in  future,  folks  shall  scan 
Nothing  but  the  works  of  Man. 

Yet  look  glad,  for  Owen  stands 
Moulding  Gladstone  to  his  hands ; 
Soon  you'll  have  a  Palace  new. 
Worthy  Owen,  us,  and  you 

— Punch. 


WILL  YOU  BUY  ME  THEN  AS  NOW? 
{The  Indian  Cotton  Question.) 

You  have  told  me  that  you  want  me,  and  of 
course  the  truth  you  speak. 

For  your  looms  half-time  are  working,  and  your 
cotton  you've  to  seek. 

No  "American"  obtaining,  under  that  severe 
blockade 

By  the  Northern  States  established,  which  sus- 
pends the  Southern  trade. 

But  if  North  and  South  should  happen  ever  to 
conclude  their  row 

Ere  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  will  you  buy  me 
then  as  now  1 

Somewhat  lower  price  that  other  article  may  then 

combine 
With  a  quality  superior  in  a  small  degree  to  mine. 
Money  having  been  invested  in  the  labor  and  the 

land 
Needful  for  my  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  your 

demand. 
Can  I  trust  that  you'll  continue  faithful  to  your 

present  vow  1 
Better  market  once  more  open,  will  you  buy  me 

then  as  now  ? 

— Punch. 


NOT  BY  MILTON. 

[Some  years  ago  the  following  lines  and  expla- 
nation were  published  in  many  of  the  American 
papers,  and  they  are  now  going  the  same  round 
again.  The  explanation  is  wrong ;  they  were  not 
written  by  Milton,  but  by  Mrs.  Howell,  of  Phil- 
adelphia,'then  Miss  Elizabeth  Loyd.  This  lady 
has  written  other  pieces  "  which  posterity  will 
not  willingly  let  die." — Living  Age] 

The  following  sublime  and  aff*ecting  produc- 
tion was  discovered  among  the  remains  of  our 
great  epic  poet,  and  is  published  in  the  recent 
Oxford  edition  of  Milton's  works. 

I  AM  old  and  blind ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown ; 
AflElicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind ; 

Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong ; 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  supreme,  to  thee. 

0  merciful  One ! 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  thou  art  most  near : 
When  friends  pass  by  me,  and  my  weakness 
shun. 

Thy  chariot  I  hear; 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me  ;  and  its  lioly  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  thy  purpose  clearly  shown  : 
My  mission  thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself — thyself  alone. 

1  have  naught  to  fear : 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing : 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred ;  here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing, 

Oh  !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  thy  sinless  land. 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go  : 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng  ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

Is  it  nothing  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes  ? 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Poll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine, 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  miuei 
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From  The  Examiner. 
The  CUy  of  the  Saints,  and  Across  the 
Body  Mountains  to  California.  By  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton,  Author  of  "  A  Pilgrimage 
to  El  Medinah  and  Mecca."  Longman 
and  Co. 


Within  the  last  few  years  many  books, 
pamphlets,  and  tracts  have  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  Mormonism,  yet  the  amount 
of  really  reliable  information  which  we  pos- 
sess with  regard  to  this,  the  most  remarka- 
ble religious  phenomena  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  still  extremely  limited.  The 
American  travellers  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  studying  men  and  manners  at  Salt 
Lake  City  have  generally  been  either  covert 
apologists  or  unsparing  foes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  while  the  works 
which  have  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  cir- 
culation in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  which  profess  to  unveil  the  mysteries 
and  horrors  of  polygamy,  have  in  many  cases 
been  composed  by  "  sensation  writers  "  at 
New  York,  who  had  never  even  visited  the 
territory  of  Utah. 

Captain  Burton's  narrative  will  therefore 
be  welcome  as  a  valuable  and  much  wanted 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  "  Deseret," 
his  powers  of  observation  being  keen  and 
well  cultivated,  and  his  descriptions  vivid 
and  picturesque,  while  the  opinions  and  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived  are  stated 
with  a  bold  impartiality  which  commands 
the  respect,  though  it  may  not  always  have 
the  assent  of  the  reader.    No  one  certainly 
could  be  better  prepared  for  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  "  bran-new  sacred  city  "  of 
the  West  than  the  English  Hadji  who  has 
penetrated  the  jealously  guarded  secret  of 
Arabia,  and  discussed  knotty  points  of  doc- 
trine with  the  theologians  of  El  Islam.    Im- 
pressions received  and  investigations  made 
even  during  a  short  residence  are  eminently 
worth  listening  to  when  we  have  them  from 
one  who  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  catholic 
traveller    of    our   time.     Captain  Burton's 
wide  experience  in  many  lands  has  endowed 
him  in  a  singular  degree  with  the  faculty  of 
noting  and  reproducing  the   most  salient 
features  of  human  character,  and  the  sketches 
of  the  persons  whom  he  meets  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
Mr.  Brighara  Young  to  the  rough  stage-driv- 
ers and  the  "  loafers  "  round  the  mail  sta- 
tions, are  exceedingly  lively  and  graphic. 


The  first  chapters  of  the  book  which  give 
an  account  of  the  weary  journey  from  St. 
Joseph  to  the  City  of  the  Saints,  a  distance  of 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles,  accom- 
plished in  nineteen  days,  are  scarcely  inferior 
in  interest  to  those  devoted  to  the  Mormons. 
The  aspect  of  the  wide  rolling  prairie — in 
some  places  clothed  with  rich  herbage,  and 
gay  with  many-hued  flowers,  in  others  afford- 
ing only  a  monotonous  vegetation  of  wild 
sage,  and  whitened  by  the  snowlike  alka- 
line  deposits  of  the  mauraises  terres, — is 
drawn  with  a  scientific  accuracy  of  detail 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  loose  de- 
scriptions of  the  majority  of  English  travel- 
lers.   The  discomforts  met  with  at  the  vari- 
ous stations  where  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
the  "  Concord  wagon "  are  compelled  to 
seek  food  and  repose ;  the  tawny  coffee,  the 
rusty  bacon  swimming  in  liquid  fat,  and  all 
the  other  delicacies  so  dear  to  the  hearts  and 
stomachs  of  Uncle  Sam's  Western  children, 
are  lightly  touched  upon  with  a  humorous 
earnestness  which  awakens  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader,  and  brings  before  his  mind's  eye 
the  rough  shanties  and"  one-horse  dogger- 
ies "  of  the  plains,  with  their  usual  sulky 
and  slatternly  inhabitants. 

Although  not  much  in  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing the  public  with  a  recital  of  his  deeper 
emotions,  it  is  evident  that  Captain  Burton 
possesses  a  full  share  of  that  enthusiastic 
love  of  nature  which  animates  the  true  wan- 
derer, and  that  he  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  poetic  associations  connected  with  cer- 
tain spots  on  the  earth's  surface,  on  reaching 
which  the  wayfarer  feels  that  he  has  received 
ample  compensation  for  toilsome  days  spent 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  for  long  nights  of 
cold  and  watchfulness. 


"  A  watershed  is  always  exciting  to  the 
traveller.  What  shall  I  say  of  this,  where, 
on  the  topmost  point  of  American  travel, 
you  drink  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  ? 
— that  divides  the  '  doorways  of  the  west 
wind '  from  the  *  portals  of  the  sunrise.' 
On  the  other  side  of  yon  throne  of  storms, 
within  sight,  did  not  the  Sierra  interpose, 
lie  separated  by  a  trivial  space  the  fountain- 
heads  that  give  birth  to  the  noblest  river  of 
the  continent,  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Yellowstone,  which  is  to  the  Mis- 
souri what  the  Missouri  is  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  whence  the  waters  trend  to  four  oppo- 
site   directions;    the   Wind  River  to  the 
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north-east ;  to  the  south-east  the  Sweet- 
water and  the  Platte  ;  the  various  branches 
of  the  Snake  River  to  the  north-east ;  and 
to  the  south-west  the  Green  River,  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  Californian  Gulif.  It  is  a 
suggestive  spot  this  *  divortia  aquarum  ; ' 
it  compels  Memory  to  revive  past  scenes  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  mysterious  '  Lands 
of  the  Hereafter,'  which  lie  before  and  be- 
neath the  feet.  The  Great  Ferry,  which 
steam  has  bridged,  the  palisaded  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  the  soft  and  sunny  scenery  of 
the  Ohio,  and  the  kingly  course  of  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  the  terrible  beauty  of  Niag- 
ara, and  the  marvels  of  that  chain  of  inland 
seas  which  winds  its  watery  way  from  Onta- 
rio to  Superior ;  the  rich  pasture-lands  of 
the  North,  the  plantations  of  the  semitropi- 
cal  South,  and  the  broad  cornfields  of  the 
West :  finally,  the  vast  meadow-land  and  the 
gloomy  desert-waste  of  sage  and  saleratus, 
of  clay  and  mauvaise  terre,  of  red  hutte  and 
tawny  rock;  all  pass  before  the  mind  in 
rapid  array  ere  they  are  thrust  into  oblivion 
by  the  excitement  of  a  new  departure. 

Having  traversed  the  famous  South  Pass, 
first  scientifically  explored  by  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, and  after  scrambling  through  the  first 
narrow  defiles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  not 
without  considerable  risk  of  disastrous  over- 
turn. Captain  Burton  and  his  companions 
observe  the  ruined  breastworks  and  other 
field  defences  constructed  by  the  Saints  in 
1857,  with  the  intention  of  treating  the 
United  States'  forces  to  a  second  edition  of 
Thermopylae.  Soon  afterwards  they  reach 
the  point  which  so  many  thousands  of  our 
deluded  countrymen  have  imagined  to  be 
the  gate  of  the  earthly  Paradise : — 

"  The  valley  presently  lay  full  before  our 
sight.  At  this  place  the  pilgrim  emigrants, 
like  the  Hajis  of  Mecca  and  Jerusalem,  give 
vent  to  the  emotions  long  pent  up  in  their 
bosoms  by  sobs  and  tears,  laughter  and  con- 
gratulations, psalms  and  hysterics.  It  is  in- 
deed no  wonder  that  the  children  dance,  that 
strong  men  cheer  and  shout,  and  that  ner- 
vous women,  broken  with  fatigue  and  hope 
deferred,  scream  and  faint ;  that  the  igno- 
rant should  fondly  believe  that  the  *  Spirit  of 
God  pervades  the  very  atmosphere,'  and  that 
Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  is  nearer 
heaven  than  other  parts  of  earth.  In  good 
sooth,  though  uninfluenced  by  religious  fer- 
vor— beyond  the  natural  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  bran-new  Holy  City — even  I  could  not, 
after  nineteen  days  in  a  mail-wagon,  gaze 
upon  the  scene  without  emotion. 

"  The  sublime  and  the  beautiful  were  in 
present  contrast.     Switzerland  and  Italy  lay 


side  by  side.  The  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  past  mountains  and  ravines  still  floated 
before  the  retina,  as  emerging  from  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  Golden  Pass  —  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Kanyon  is  more  poet- 
ically so  called — we  came  suddenly  in  view 
of  the  Holy  Valley  of  the  West. 

"  The  hour  was  six  P.M.,  the  atmosphere 
was  touched  with  a  dreamy  haze, — as  it  gen- 
erally is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake, — a  little 
bank  of  rose-colored  clouds,  edged  with 
flames  of  purple  and  gold,  floated  in  the  up- 
per air,  whilst  the  mellow  radiance  of  an 
American  autumn,  that  bright  interlude  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  dif- 
fused its  mild  soft  lustre  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

"  The  sun,  whose  slanting  rays  shone  full 
in  our  eyes,  was  setting  in  a  flood  of  heav- 
enly light  behind  the  bold  jagged  outline 
of  *  Antelope  Island,'  which,  though  distant 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-west,  hardly  ap- 
peared to  be  ten.  At  its  feet,  and  then  bound- 
ing the  far  horizon,  lay,  like  a  band  of  bur- 
nished silver,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  that  still 
innocent  Dead  Sea.  South-westwards,  also, 
and  equally  deceptive  as  regards  distance, 
rose  the  boundary  of  the  valley  plain,  the 
Oquirrh  Range,  sharply  silhouetted  by  a 
sweep  of  sunshine  over  its  summits,  against 
the  depths  of  an  evening  sky,  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  pure,  so  clear,  that  vision,  one  might 
fancy,  could  penetrate  behind  the  curtain 
into  regions  beyond  the  confines  of  man's 
ken.  In  the  brilliant  reflected  light,  which 
softened  into  a  glow  of  delicate  pink,  we 
could  distinguish  the  lines  of  Brigham's, 
Coon's,  and  other  kanyons,  which  water  has 
traced  through  the  wooded  flanks  of  the 
Oquirrh  down  to  the  shadows  already  pur- 
pling the  misty  benches  at  their  base.  Three 
distinct  and  several  shades,  light  azure  blue, 
and  brown  blue,  graduated  the  distances, 
which  extended  at  least  thirty  miles. 

"  The  undulating  valley-plain  between  us 
and  the  Oquirrh  Range  is  12'15  miles  broad, 
and  markedly  concave,  dipping  in  the  cen- 
tre like  the  section  of  a  tunnel,  and  swelling 
at  both  edges  into  bench-lands,  which  mark 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake.  In  some  parts  * 
the  valley  was  green ;  in  others,  where  the 
sun  shot  its  oblique  beams,  it  was  of  a  tawny 
yellowish  red,  like  the  sands  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  with  scatters  of  trees,  where  the  Jor- 
dan of  the  West  rolls  its  opalline  wave 
through  pasture-lands  of  dried  grass  dotted 
with  flocks  and  herds,  and  fields  of  ripening 
yellow  corn.  Everything  bears  the  impress 
of  handiwork,  from  the  bleak  benches  behind 
to  what  was  once  a  barren  valley  in  front. 
Truly  the  Mormon  prophecy  had  been  ful- 
filled: already  the  howling  wilderness — in 
which  twelve  years  ago  a  few  miserable  sav- 
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ages,  the  half-naked  Digger  Indians,  gath- 
ered their  grass-seed,  grasshoppers,  and 
black  crickets  to  keep  life  and  soul  together, 
and  awoke  with  their  war  cries  the  echo  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and 
the  fox  prowled  over  the  site  of  a  now  popu- 
lous city — *  has  blossomed  like  the  rose.'  " 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  1860,  the 
period  of  Captain  Burton's  visit,  the  City  of 
the  Saints  was  still  to  a  certain  extent  in  an 
abnormal  condition ;  the  presence  of  a  de- 
tachment of  United  States  troops  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  the  authority  of  a  Gentile  gover- 
nor appointed  by  President  Buchanan  having 
probably  something  to  do  with  that  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  religious  toleration  for  which 
the  Mormons  are  said  to  be  so  highly  distin- 
guished. At  present,  when  the  sad  necessi- 
ties of  the  Republic  have  perhaps  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  every  Federal  soldier  from  the 
territory  of  Utah,  the  "  chosen  people ''  will 
be  able  to  gratify,  for  a  time  at  least,  their 
long-cherished  dreams  of  independence,  and 
Mr.  Brigham  Young,  reigning  with  undis- 
puted sway,  may  think  it  advisable  to  offer 
the  alternative  of  exile  or  conformity  to  the 
Gentile  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  The  most 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Latter  Day 
Church  were  only  gradually  revealed  to  the 
faithful,  and  even  polygamy,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Mormonism,  was  not  enjoined  until  a  favor- 
able season  for  its  reception  appeared  to 
have  arrived.  It  may  appear  invidious  to 
hint  at  what  is  still  merely  a  possible  devel- 
opment of  the  revelation  of  Joseph  Smith, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
religious  sect,  ardent,  bigoted,  and  governed 
by  a  system  of  theocratic  despotism,  will  long 
continue  tolerant  when  relieved  from  the 
wholesome  restraint  of  a  well-supported, 
civil  power. 

Captain  Burton  warns  us  against  sup- 
posing that  he  pretends  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  "  inner  life  "  of  Mormonism ;  and 
candidly  says  that  no  stranger  can  ever  hope 
to  see  more  than  the  surface  of  society  in 
the  New  Jerusalem.  The  outer  aspect  of 
things,  according  to  his  account,  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable ;  in  every  direction  are 
visible  the  effects  of  an  industry  justifying 
the  symbolical  device  of  the  beehive  ;  crime 
and  dishonesty  are  rarer  than  in  any  other 
civilized  community  of  equal  population, 
while  the  social  gatherings,  where  quadrilles 


artfully  adapted  to  the  numerical  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sexes  are  followed  by  extremely 
substantial  suppers,  show  that  "  this  peo- 
ple," as  they  call  themselves,  are  hx  from 
being  of  the  gloomy  order  of  fanatics.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear  that  the  Lady  of  Lyons 
had  a  great  run  at  the  theatre  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  Woman  in 
White  has  thrilled  the  tender  hearts  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  harems  of  the  New  World. 

The  author's  interview  with  the  Chief  of 
the  youngest  religion  of  the  world,  which 
already  counts  its  missionaries  by  thousands 
and  its  disciples  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
is  thus  graphically  described :— ^ 

"  The  Prophet  was  born  at  Whittingham, 
Vermont,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1801 :  he  was 
consequently  in  1860,  fifty-nine  years  of  age : 
he  looks  about  forty-five.  La  celebrite  vieillit 
— I  had  expected  to  see  a  venerable-looking 
old  man.  Scarcely  a  gray  thread  appears  in 
his  hair,  which  is  parted  on  the  side,  light 
colored,  rather  thick,  and  reaches  below  the 
ears  with  a  half-curl.  He  formerly  wore  it 
long  after  the  western  style,  now  it  is  cut 
level  with  the  ear  lobes.  The  forehead  is 
somewhat  narrow,  the  eyebrows  are  thin,  the 
eyes  between  gray  and  blue,  with  a  calm, 
composed,  and  somewhat  reserved  expres- 
sion :  a  slight  droop  in  the  left  lid  made  me 
think  that  he  had  suflfered  from  paralysis,  I 
afterwards  heard  that  the  ptosis  is  the  result 
of  a  neuralgia  which  has  long  tormented  him. 
For  this  reason  he  usually  covers  his  head — 
except  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  tabernacle. 
Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  followed  by  the  lievue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  therefore  errs  again  in 
asserting  that  '  his  Mormon  majesty  never 
removes  his  hat  in  public'  The  nose,  which 
is  fine  and  somewhat  sharp-pointed,  is  bent 
a  little  to  the  left.  The  lips  are  close  like 
the  New  Englander's,  and  the  teeth,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  under  jaw,  are  imperfect. 
The  cheeks  are  rather  fleshy,  and  the  line 
between  the  alse  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth 
is  broken ;  the  chin  is  somewhat  peaked, 
and  the  face  clean  shaven,  except  under  the 
jaws,  where  the  beard  is  allowed  to  grow. 
The  hands  are  well  made,  and  not  disfigured 
by  rings.  The  figure  is  somewhat  large, 
broad-shouldered,  and  stooping  a  little  when 
standing. 

"  The  Prophet's  dress  was  neat  and  plain  as 
a  Quaker's,  all  gray  homespun,  except  the 
cravat  and  waistcoat.  His  coat  was  of  an- 
tique cut,  and,  like  the  pantaloons,  baggy, 
and  the  buttons  were  black.  A  necktie  of 
dark  silk,  with  a  large  bow,  was  loosely 
passed  round  a  starchless  collar,  which  turned 
down  of  its  own  accord.    The  waistcoat  was 
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of  black  satin — once  an  article  of  almost 
national  dress  —  single-breasted  and  but- 
toned nearly  to  the  neck,  and  a  plain  gold 
chain  was  passed  into  the  pocket.  The 
boots  were  Wellingtons,  apparently  of  Amer- 
ican make. 

"  Altogether  the  Prophet's  appearance  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  farmer  in  New  England 
— in  fact,  such  as  he  is :  his  father  was  an 
agriculturist  and  revolutionary  soldier,  who 
settled  '  down  East.'  He  is  a  well-pre- 
served man  ;  a  fact  which  some  attribute  to 
his  habit  of  sleeping,  as  the  Citizen  Proud- 
hon  so  strongly  advises,  in  solitude.  His 
manner  is  at  once  affable  and  impressive, 
simple  and  courteous  :  his  want  of  pretension 
contrasts  favorably  with  certain  pseudo- 
prophets  that  I  have  seen,  each  and  every  of 
"whom  holds  himself  to  be  a  *  Logos '  with- 
out other  claim  save  a  semi-maniacal  self- 
esteem.  He  shows  no  signs  of  dogmatism, 
bigotry,  or  fanaticism,  and  never  once  en- 
tered— with  me  at  least — upon  the  subject 
of  religion.  He  impresses  a  stranger  with 
a  certain  sense  of  power  :  his  followers  are, 
of  course,  wholly  fascinated  by  his  superior 
strength  of  brain.  It  is  commonly  said, 
there  is  only  one  chief  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 
and  that  is  *  Brigham.'  His  temper  is  even 
and  placid,  his  manner  is  cold,  in  fact,  like 
his  face,  somewhat  bloodless,  but  he  is 
neither  morose  nor  methodistic,  and  where 
occasion  requires  he  can  use  all  the  weapons 
of  ridicule  to  direful  effect,  and  *  speak  a  bit 
of  his  mind '  in  a  style  which  no  one  forgets. 
He  often  reproves  his  erring  followers  in 
purposely  violent  language,  making  the  ter- 
rors of  a  scolding  the  punishment  in  lieu 
of  hanging  for  a  stolen  horse  or  cow.  His 
powers  of  observation  are  intuitively  strong, 
and  his  friends  decfare  him  to  be  gifted 
with  an  excellent  memory  and  a  perfect 
judgment  of  character.  If  he  dislikes  a 
stranger  at  the  first  interview,  he  never  sees 
him  again.  Of  his  temperance  and  sobriety 
there  is  but  one  opinion.  His  life  is  ascetic : 
his  favorite  food  is  baked  potatoes  with  a 
little  butter-milk,  and  his  drink  water :  he 
disapproves,  as  do  all  strict  Mormons,  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  never  touches  any- 
thing stronger  than  a  glass  of  thin  Lager- 
bier  ;  moreover,  he  abstains  from  tobacco. 
Mr.  Hyde  has  accused  him  of  habitual  in- 
temperance :  he  is,  as  his  appearance  shows, 
rather  disposed  to  abstinence  than  to  the  re- 
verse. Of  his  education  I  cannot  speak  ; 
*  men  not  books,  deeds  not  words '  has  ever 
been  his  motto :  he  probably  has,  as  Mr. 
Randolph  said  of  Mr.  Johnson,  '  a  mind  un- 
corrupted  by  books.'  In  the  only  discourse 
which  I  heard  him  deliver,  he  pronounced 
impetus,  impetus.  Yet  he  converses  with 
ease  and  correctness,  has  neither  snuffle  nor 


pompousness,  and  speaks  as  an  authority 
upon  certain  subjects,  such  as  agriculture 
and  stock-breeding.  He  assumes  no  airs  of 
extra  sanctimoniousness,  and  has  the  plain, 
simple  manners  of  honesty.  His  followers 
deem  him  an  angel  of  light,  his  foes,  a  gob- 
lin damned  :  he  is,  I  presume,  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  I  cannot  pronounce  about 
his  scrupulousness  :  all  the  world  over,  the 
sincerest  religious  belief,  and  the  practice  of 
devotion,  are  sometimes  compatible  not  only 
with  the  most  disorderly  life  but  with  the 
most  terrible  crimes  j  for  mankind  mostly 
believes  that —  * 

"  *  II  est  avec  le  ciel  des  accoramodements.* 

He  has  been  called  hypocrite,  swindler,  for- 
ger, murderer.  No  one  looks  it  less.  The 
best  authorities — from  those  who  accuse  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  of  the  most  heartless  decep- 
tion, to  those  who  believe  that  he  began  as 
impostor  and  ended  as  a  prophet — find  in  Mr. 
Brigham  Young  '  an  earnest,  obstinate,  egot- 
istic enthusiasm,  fanned  by  persecution  and 
inflamed  by  bloodshed.'  He  is  the  St.  Paul 
of  the  New  Dispensation  j  ti'ue  and  sincere, 
he  gave  point,  and  energy,  and  consistency 
to  the  somewhat  disjointed,  turbulent,  and 
unforeseeing  fanaticism  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith: 
and  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  create,  he  has 
shown  himself  great  in  controlling  circum- 
stances. Finally,  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
pretension  in  his  manner,  and  he  has  been 
so  long  used  to  power  that  he  cares  nothing 
for  display.  The  arts  by  which  he  rules  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  conflicting  elements 
are  indomitable  will,  profound  secrecy,  and 
uncommon  astuteness." 

Such  is  the  man  to  whom  the  disruption 
of  the  Union,  when  it  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact,  must  open  a  political  career  un- 
exampled in  the  present  age.  Had  the  Re- 
publican party,  after  their  victory  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1860,  been  allowed 
to  wield  without  opposition  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Mormons  might  have  been  driven  a  third 
time  from  their  homes,  and  forced  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  or  in  some 
island  of  the  Pacific.  We  cannot  quite  agree 
with  Captain  Burton  in  thinking  that  the 
British  Government  was  wrong  in  discour- 
aging the  proposed  emigration  of  the  Saints 
to  Vancouver's  Island  in  1845,  or  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Saskatchawan  in  1860.  A  slight 
departure  from  the  principles  of  toleration 
may  be  allowable  in  the  case  of  a  religion 
which  seeks  to  do  away  with  all  free  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  we  had 
allowed  such  settlers  to  organize  themselves 
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in  our  colonies  all  other  emigrants  would 
liave  been  eventually  excluded.  His  mili- 
tary education  and  habits  of  thought  have 
certainly  biased  in  some  degree  the  mind  of 
Captain  Burton  in  his  estimate  of  Mormon 
life,  and  most  persons  will  think  that  he  is 
unduly  fascinated  by  the  attractions  of  a 
state  of  society  which  is  "  modelled  upon  a 
civilized  regiment.  The  Prophet  is  the  Col- 
onel-Commandant, while  the  ranks  are  nicely 
graduated  down  to  the  last  neophyte  or  re- 
cruit." • 

His  long  residence  in  Africa  and  in  the 
East,  has  perhaps  had  the  effect  also  of  ren- 
dering his  views  on  the  subject  of  polygamy 
rather  more  philosophically  indulgent  than 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  his  read- 
ers in  this  country. 

"  To  the  unprejudiced  traveller  it  appears 
that  polygamy  is  the  rule  where  population 
is  required,  and  where  the  great  social  evil 
has  not  had  time  to  develop  itself.  In  Paris 
or  London  the  Institution  would,  like  slav- 
ery die  a  natural  death ;  in  Arabia  and  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  main- 
tains a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
mankind.  Monogamy  is  best  fitted  for  the 
large,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  communities 
in  which  man  is  rarely  the  happier  because 
his  quiver  is  full  of  children,  and  where  the 
Hetoera  becomes  the  succeedaneum  of  the 
'  plurality-wife.' " 

Captain  Burton's  analysis  of  the  religious 
system  and  doctrines  of  the  Saints,  the  re- 
sult evidently  of  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion, deserves  to  be  read  with  minute  atten- 
tion both  by  philosophical  inquirers  into  the 
spiritual  history  of  mankind  and  by  those 
who  seek  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
seventeen  centres  of  proselytism  which  exist 
in  London.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  brief 
risume  of  the  subject,  that  the  barbaric  edi- 
fice but  lately  reared  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  contains  a  brick  from  the 
ruins  of  every  temple  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

"  There  is  a  remarkably  narrow  limit  to 
religious  ideas  :  the  moderns  vainly  attempt 
invention  when  combination  is  now  the  only 
possible  process.  In  the  Tessarakai  deca- 
logue, above  quoted,  we  find  syncretized 
the  Semitic  Monotheism,  the  Persian  Dual- 
ism, and  the  Triads  and  Trinities  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Hindus.  The  Hebrews 
also  have  a  personal  Theos,  the  Buddhists 
avataras   and  incarnations,   the  Brahmans 


self-apotheosis  of  man  by  prayer  and  pen- 
ance, and  the  East  generally  holds  to  quiet- 
ism, a  belief  that  repose  is  the  only  happi- 
ness, and  to  a  vast  complication  of  states  in 
the  world  to  be.  The  Mormons  are  like  the 
Pythagoreans  in  their  precreation,  transmi- 
gration, and  exaltation  of  souls ;  like  the 
followers  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in 
their  atomic  materialism ;  like  the  Epi- 
cureans in  their  pure  atomic  theories,  their 
summum  bonum,  and  their  sensuous  spec- 
ulations ;  and  like  the  Platonists  and  Gnos- 
tics in  their  belief  of  the  (Eon,  of  ideas, 
and  of  moving  principles  in  element.  They 
are  Fetissists  in  their  ghostly  fancies,  their 
evestra,  which  became  souls  and  spirits.  They 
are  Jews  in  their  theocracy,  their  ideas  of 
angels,  their  hatred  for  Gentiles,  and  their 
utter  segregation  from  the  great  brotherhood 
of  mankind.  They  are  Christians,  inasmuch 
as  they  base  their  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and 
hold  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  fall  of  man, 
the  atonement,  and  the  regeneration.  They 
are  Arians,  inasmuch  as  they  hold  Christ  to 
be  the  *  first  of  God's  creatures,'  a  '  perfect 
creature  but  still  a  creature.'  They  are 
Moslems  in  their  views  of  the  inferior  status 
of  womankind,  in  their  polygamy  and  in  their 
resurrection  of  the  material  body  ;  like  the 
followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  they  hardly 
fear  death,  because  they  have  elaborated 
*  continuation.'  They  take  no  leap  in  the 
dark,  they  spring  from  this  sublunary  stage 
into  a  known,  not  into  an  unknown  world : 
hence  also  their  worship  is  eminently  secu- 
lar, their  sermons  are  political  or  commercial, 
and,  religion  being  with  them  not  a  thing 
apart  but  a  portion  and  parcel  of  every-day 
life, — the  intervention  of  the  Lord  in  their 
material  affairs  becomes  natural  and  only  to 
be  expected.  Their  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles  are  those  of  the  Illuminati,  their 
mysticism  that  of  the  Druses,  and  their  be- 
lief in  the  Millennium  is  a  completion  of  the 
dreams  of  the  Apocalyptic  sects.  Masonry 
has  evidently  entered  into  their  scheme,  the 
Demiurgus  whom  they  worship  is  *  as  good 
at  mechanical  inventions  as  at  any  other  busi- 
ness.' With  their  later  theories,  Methodism, 
Swedenborgianism, — especially  in  its  view  of 
the  future  state, — and  Transcendentalism  are 
curiously  intermingled.  And,  finally,  we 
can  easily  discern  in  their  doctrine  of  affinity 
of  minds  and  sympathy  of  souls  the  leaven 
of  that  Faith  which,  beginning  with  the  Mes- 
mer  and  progressing  through  the  Rochester 
Rappers  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer,  threat- 
ens to  extend  wherever  the  susceptible  ner- 
vous temperament  becomes  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  race." 

The  portion  of  the  book  treating  of  the 
geology  and  physical  geography  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Mormons,  and  of  the  great  central 
basin  of  North  America  generally,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  clearest  descriptions  ever 
published  in  England  of  a  highly  interesting 
region  which  is  still  only  imperfectly  known, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
chief  lines  of  travel.  The  chapter  relating 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  plain  and  the  mountain,  con- 
tains striking  pictures  of  the  savage  as  he 
really  is — not  as  he  has  been  represented  by 
many  observers,  who  either  have  exalted 
him  unduly  by  viewing  him  through  the  halo 
of  romance,  or  condemned  him  hastily  and 
by  wholesale  from  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  good  points  in  a  character  diflFering 
so  much  from  what  they  were  accustomed 
to  observe.  f 


The  account  of  the  curious  "  sign  lan- 
guage "  in  use  on  the  prairie  is  extremely 
suggestive,  and  many  English  tourists  will 
feel  inclined  to  regret  that  such  a  system 
has  never  been  introduced  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  his  rapid  journey  across 
the  American  continent,  Captain  Burton  has 
made  a  wonderful  photograph  of  a  society  in 
a  state  of  transition ;  and  his  book  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  every  one  who  desires 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  history  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  that  strange  religion  which 
threatens  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  of  modern  times. 


Philadelphia  built  upon  Gold.  —  The 
powerful  agent  of  chemical  research  which  we 
now  possess  in  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis, 
has  done  much  to  countenance  the  ideas  which 
many  chemists  entertain  that  the  elementary 
bodies  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  uni- 
versally distributed  in  nature,  and  only  require 
proper  search  after  in  order  to  be  found.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  as  our  tests  for  an  element  become 
more  refined  and  searching,  that  element  appears 
to  be  more  and  more  common.  The  metal  ar- 
senic, for  instance,  as  its  distribution  is  exam- 
ined with  greater  accuracy,  is  found,  not  only  to 
contaminate  all  the  common  tests  and  re-agents 
employed  in  the  laboratory  to  isolate  and  detect 
it,  but  has  lately  been  shown  by  Dugald  Camp- 
bell to  be  an  almost  invariable  constituent  of  the 
sandy  beds  of  streams  and  rivers.  Silver  also 
has  been  shown  not  only  to  be  a  constant  im- 
purity in  commercial  lead,  and  to  accompany 
that  metal  through  all  its  commercial  metamor- 
phoses of  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  etc.,  but  ac- 
cording to  Malaguti,  it  is  also  an  invariable  con- 
stituent in  sea-salt,  sea-water,  in  different 
varieties  of fuciis,  in  chemical  products  in  whose 
manufacture  sea-salt  is  employed,  such  as  soda 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  rock-salt,  and  perhaps 
even  in  coal ;  sea-water  containing  upwards  of 
fifteen  tons'  weiglit  of  the  precious  metal  in  every 
cubic  mile.  It  will  not,  therefore,  surprise  our 
readers  to  hear  that  gold  also  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, not  only  occurring  in  galena,  metallic 
lead,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  but  being  a  common 
ingredient  in  clay. 

IBearinf^  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Eckfeldt,  of 
the  Philadelphia  mint,  has  lately  made  some  in- 
teresting examinations  tending  to  show  the  very 
wide  distributi6n  of  this  metal.  He  dug  out 
from  the  cellar  of  the  neW  market-house  some  of 
the  clay  upon  which  the  city  stands,  taking  it 
from  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  where  it  could 
not  have  been  artificially  deposited  :  one  hundred 
and    thirty   grammes    were    dried    and    duly 


treated,  when  they  yielded  one-eighth  of  a  mil- 
ligramme of  gold,  a  very  decided  quantity  on  a 
delicate  balance  used  for  assay  purposes.  As 
the  clay  lost,  upon  drying,  about  fifteen  per", 
cent  of  moisture,  it  follows  that  as  it  lies  on  th& 
ground  there  is  one  part  of  gold  in  one  and  a 
quarter  million  parts  of  clay.  The  deposit  of 
clay  covers  an  area  of  more  tlian  three  miles 
square,  or  about  ten  square  miles ;  the  average 
depth  is  fifteen  feet.  The  search  for  gold  in  it 
was  repeated  upon  clay  taken  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  city  and  from  a  brickyard  in  the 
suburbs  with  nearly  the  same  result. 

To  ascertain,  with  some  approach  to  accu- 
racy, the  value  of  the  gold  lying  under  the  city, 
blocks  of  clay  were  cut  out,  and  their  specific 
gravity  taken  ;  it  was  found  to  be  1*92,  making 
a  cubic  foot  as  it  lies  in  the  ground  Aveigh  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  According  to  the 
assay,  there  were  three-eighths  of  a  grain,  worth 
about  three  halfpence,  in  every  cubic  foot ;  and 
as  upon  the  data  above  given  there  are  4,130 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  clay  beneath  the  houses 
and  streets,  they  contain  gold  to  the  value  of 
£25,000,000.  And,  supposing,  as  is  very  prob- 
able, that  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  would 
afford  eight  times  this  bulk  of  clay,  there  would 
be  more  gold  contained  in  it  than  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  all  California  and  Australia.  Mr. 
Eckfeldt,  speculating  upon  this  discovery,  says 
that  it  is  apparent  that  every  time  a  cartload  of 
clay  is  hauled  out  of  a  cellar,  enough  gold  goes 
with  it  to  pay  for  the  carting ;  and  if  the  bricks 
which  front  the  houses  could  have  brought  to 
their  surface  in  the  form  of  gold  leaf,  the  amount 
of  gold  which  they  contain,  we  should  have  the 
glittering  show  of  two  square  inches  on  every 
brick. 

If,  as  is  very  possible,  London  clay  should 
prove  equally  rich  in  the  precious  metal,  more 
gold  would  be  lying  under  our  streets  in  the 
great  basin  on  which  they  rest,  than  Avould  equal 
in  value  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  this 
mighty  city. — London  Review. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  TROPICAL  FORESTS.  * 


There  is  probably  no  one  article  of  com- 
merce for  which  the  demand  is  so  rapidly 
exceeding  the  supply  as  timber.  Vast  regions 
of  earth  are  still  described  as  covered  with 
trees ;  but  wood  is  not  timber,  and  unless 
Africa  should  afford  us  new  and  unworked 
forests,  there  is  every  probability  that,  within 
the  next  century,  timber  for  ship-building 
will  be  all  but  unprocurable.  Cultivation, 
and  the  growth  of  private  rights,  however 
favorable  to  civilization,  are  very  fatal  to  fine 
trees,  and  more  especially  to  those  trees 
which,  as  they  obtain  the  highest  price,  so 
offer  the  smallest  temptations  to  any  planter 
but  the  state.  It  may  be  affirmed,  indeed, 
that  the  private  owner  always  cuts  sooner  or 
later,  and  generally  when  he  cuts  clears 
recklessly.  As  land  becomes  more  valuable, 
too,  the  farmer  becomes  more  impatient  of 
the  tree  which  yields  nothing  except  a  shade, 
under  which  no  grain  will  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, and  he  also  clears  away.  Replanting 
goes  on  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  very 
naturally  is  almost  confined  to  trees  which 
yield  a  return  within  the  lives  of  father  and 
son.  Timber  from  these  causes  may  be  said 
to  have  disappeared  from  France,  Belgium, 
the  accessible  parts  of  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Strict  laws  alone  preserve  enough  in  Scan- 
dinavia to  keep  the  forges  going  without 
risk  of  ruin.  There  is  still  a  considerable 
supply  in  Central  Europe,  but  free  trade 
must  ultimately  drain  the  Austrian  woods, 
and  our  American  supply,  which  seems  so 
exhaustless,  will  not  at  the  present  rate  out- 
live the  century.  Ship-builders  already 
moan  over  the  exhaustion  of  their  supply  of 
oak,  and  they  will  wake,  in  a  decade  or  two, 
to  the  conviction  that  its  substitute,  teak,  has 
disappeared  even  faster.  The  disproportion 
between  the  available  supply  of  this  tree 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  almost  incredible, 
and  is  only  concealed  from  the  mercantile 
world  by  the  reckless,  almost  insane  devas- 
tation going  on  in  a  few  remaining  forests. 
The  teak,  botanists  say,  will  grow  all  over 
the  southern  deltas  of  Asia ;  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  principal  sources  of  available 
supply  are  within  the  British  dominions. 
Timber  is  of  little  use  to  commerce  when  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  carriage,  or  locked 

*  Forests  and  Gardens  of  South  India.    By  Hugh 
Cleghoru,  M.D.    Allen  and  Co. 


up  in  countries  which  forbid  its  exportation. 
The  great  teak-growing  countries  now  are 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  British  Burmah,  the 
last  more  especially.  Bengal  may  be  pro- 
nounced exhausted.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
range  over  a  country  four  hundred  miles  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  stretches  one  appar- 
ently unbroken  expanse  of  forest,  but  not 
five  per  cent  of  that  wood  is  timber  in  any 
commercial  sense,  not  one  per  cent  is  teak. 
Here  and  there  on  some  great  estate,  and  in 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  Sunderbunds 
and  the  hill  slopes,  fine  trees  are  still  to  be 
found,  and  the  aggregate  over  so  wide  a  ter- 
ritory of  course  still  swells  the  returns. 
But  these  trees  are  getting  few%  few  to  a  de- 
gree none  but  experienced  foresters  will  be- 
lieve, and  they  ar§  mercilessly  cleared  away. 
There  is  no  replanting,  and  no  possibility  of 
any ;  Government  is  quite  powerless,  and  in 
twenty  years  the  teak-tree  will  be  as  extinct 
in  Bengal  Proper  as  the  old  pagoda-tree. 
In  British  Burmah  the  case  is  even  worse. 
The  great  forests  of  the  old  provinces  were 
let  to  speculators,  who  have  simply  annihi- 
lated them,  raked  the  land  for  teak,  as  one 
of  them  said,  "  with  a  tooth-comb,"  and  the 
Moulmein  supply  now  comes  from  the  re- 
maining forests  on  the  Siamese  border, 
which  also  are  pitilessly  cleared.  In  Pegu 
matters  are  not  quite  so  bad,  as  Pegu  is  a 
new  possession  :  but  even  there  Dr.  Brandis, 
the  able  conservator,  in  utter  despau',  has 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  enrich  the  province  by  letting  the 
speculators  loose,  than  to  potter  on,  making 
half-hearted  efforts  at  protection.  In  North- 
ern India  there  is  no  chance  of  a  supply.  In 
Central  India  there  is  some  timber  which 
becomes  as  costly  as  metal  before  it  reaches 
the  coast,  and  in  Madras  all  cutting,  except 
for  Government  purposes,  ought  instai)tly  to 
cease.  Dr.  Cleghorn,  the  conservator,  a 
most  efficient  and  determined  forester,  de- 
scribes in  this  book  a  state  of  affairs  which 
speaks  volumes.  The  volume  consists  of  his 
ofl[icial  reports,  and  though  he  would  have 
made  a  better  book  by  condensing  them, 
striking  out  all  surplusage, — such  as  discus- 
sions of  sale  inspectors'  characters  and  sal- 
aries,— still  its  minuteness  and  almost  pain- 
ful accuracy  will  make  it  invaluable  to  those 
who  desire  not  a  clever  book  about  forests, 
but  detailed  information  upon  them. 

On  his  appointment,  Dr.  Cleghom  sur- 
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veyed  his  charge,  and  found  everywhere  the 
same  story — reckless  denudation  of  forest 
land.  The  "  immense,  almost  unbroken, 
forests  which  covered  the  Western  Ghauts, 
from  near  the  water-shed  to  the  most  ele- 
vated ridges,"  exist  on  the  most  elevated 
ridges  still.  Everywhere  else  the  most  val- 
uable trees  have  been  cut  away.  "  The  axe 
of  the  coffee-planter  and  the  kuraari  culti- 
vator have  made  extensive  and  often  wanton 
havoc,"  and  the  demand  for  the  railways  in 
Palghat,  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  and  North 
Arcot  Hills,  has  changed  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  swept  away  the  teak  as  if  a 
blight  had  fallen  on  it.  "In  the  Official 
Road  Book  published  by  Major  Scott  not 
many  years  ago,  opposite  Waliar,  we  find 
this  remark :  *  Dense  jungle,  beware  of  ele- 
phants ; '  but  in  looking  from  the  'staging 
bungalow,  the  traveller  sees  several  tenta- 
tive lines  of  rail,  each  two  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  so  extensive  a  clearing  of  the 
neighboring  forest,  that  no  elephant  could 
easily  find  a  cover.  The  encircling  hills, 
formerly  crowned  with  timber,  are  now  to 
a  considerable  degree  laid  bare.  These 
changes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  been  the 
gradual  result  of  unrestricted  cutting,  but 
much  aggravated,  during  the  last  few  years, 
in  connection  with  the  enormous  demand  for 
railway  sleepers,  and  for  the  department  of 
public  works."  On  the  Pulney  Hills  the 
green  hills  have  been  stripped,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  each  of  these  barbarous 
names  covers  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
forest  province.  The  waste  is  almost  as 
great  as  the  devastation.  The  nomad  tribes 
bum  the  forest  to  get  easy  crops,  trees  are 
cut  which  cannot  be  carried  to  market,  the 
axe  is  applied  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  and  the  branches  are  left  to  rot. 
"Gund"  only,  in  Canara,  seems  left  as  a 
rich  forest,  and  all  its  trees  would  hardly 
keep  the  market  going  for  twelve  months. 
Wholly  independent  of  all  the  vast  works 
going  on  for  Government,  the  necessities  of 
ship-builders,  and  the  never-ending  private 
demand,  the  railway  would  exhaust  the  teak 
of  a  forest  iu  one  year  for  sleepers  alone : — 

"  The  establishment  of  railways  causes  an 
immense  demand  for  timber,  and  thus,  as  I 
remarked  last  year,  entirely  changes  the  fea- 
tures of  the  districts  through  which  they 
pass.  Each  sleeper  measures  three  cubic 
feet  J  and  as  one  mile  of  single  rails  requires 
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1,760  sleepers,  these  will  not,  on  an  average, 
last  above  eight  years  at  the  most,  we  have 
an  annual  demand  of  at  least  220  sleepers 
per  mile,  or  22,000  for  every  hundred  miles. 
The  total  length  of  lines  within  the  presi- 
dency, either  sanctioned  or  contemplated,  is, 
I  believe,  about  1,150  miles ;  so  that,  if  the 
above  estimate  as  to  duration  be  correct,  at 
least  253,000  sleepers  (say  35,000  trees)  will 
be  required  annually.  A  portion  of  these 
will  no  doubt  be  procured  from  England, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  the  Andaman  Islands,  and 
Australia ;  but  there  will  still  be  a  regular 
and  heavy  drain  on  the  forests  of  this  presi- 
dency." 

That  is  to  say,  the  railway  wants  for  sleepers 
alone  five  times  all  the  logs  the  Government 
officers  have  been  able  to  collect  in  all  their 
depots.  This  store  is  only  7,355  trees,  col- 
lected with  enormous  labor  and  research. 
And  this  demand  will  go  on  forever,  for  al- 
ready sleepers  have  been  found  useless  in 
two  years.  As  for  "  long  spars,"  they  can 
be  obtained  only  from  the  Colongad  Num- 
bady,  and  "  the  prospective  supply  will  not 
apparently  exceed  fifteen  years : "  and,  in- 
deed, that  estimate  rests  upon  the  present 
demand,  which  is  yearly  upon  the  increase. 
The  railway  works  are  only  beginning  in 
Southern  India.  Every  new  road,  every 
new  canal,  every  native  boat,  every  improve- 
ment in  civilization,  or  addition  to  commu- 
nication, or  advance  in  prosperity,  demands 
more  and  ever  more  teak.  No  other  wood, 
blackwood  excepted,  which  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  work,  will  suit  the  purpose,  for  no 
other  will  resist  the  white  ant  and  defy  the 
effects  of  moisture.  Dr.  Cleghorn  fixes  no 
date,  but  judging  from  the  analogy  of  Pegu, 
fifteen  years  will  completely  sweep  away  the 
teak  forests  of  Southern  India. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  is  exerting  him  self  to  dimin- 
ish the  mischief,  but  his  efforts,  skilful  and 
decisive  as  they  are,  will  not  benefit  com- 
merce. He  is  reserving  all  he  can  as  Gov- 
ernment forests.  Gund  in  particular  is  re- 
served and  the  spar-producing  district. 
Waste  is  severely  repressed,  contracts,  for 
instance,  being  void  if  the  tree  is  cut  more 
than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
kumari  cultivators,  who  burn  a  district  to 
avoid  trouble  in  cultivation,  are  eagerly 
hunted  out.  Cutting  is  absolutely  prohibited 
wherever  Government  can  act,  and  every 
department  is  taught  to  experiment  with 
every  tree  rather  than  use  teak.    Every  de- 
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partment,  of  course,  looks  to  the  need  of  the 
hour,  reads  the  orders,  and  reports  that  teak 
is  indispensable.  What  is  Government  to 
do?  So  fierce  is  the  pressure,  that  Dr. 
Cleghorn,  fully  recognizing  that  his  business 
is  to  preserve  the  forests,  fills  his  reports 
with  plans  for  the  swift  cutting  down  of  more 
and  yet  more  timber,  builds  timber  channels 
up  precipices  which  would  put  the  Swiss 
channels  to  shame,  and  calls  for  "  ele- 
phants !  elephants  !  "  as  if  he  were  collecting 
cows.  The  Government  in  their  orders  on 
the  reports  mention  with  applause  improved 
methods  of  felling,  but  doubt  the  possibility 
of  saving  the  long  spar  forest,  order  a  plan 
for  more  complete  clearance  of  the  Wynaad 
forests,  and  generally  seem  divided  between 
a  passion  for  timber  and  a  wish  to  restrict 
the  denudation.  In  only  one  instance  do 
they  unequivocally  prohibit  all  cutting  what- 
soever :  the  denudation  of  the  top  ridges  is 
beginning  to  afiect  the  rainfall,  just  as  it  has 
done  in  the  Punjab  and  some  districts  of 
Upper  India  :  and  this  species  of  destruction 
is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Planting,  of  course,  on  a  vast  scale  is  the 
only  permanent  cure  for  this  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods,  and  to  this  Government, 
urged  on  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  has  already  turned 
its  attention.  A  former  collector  of  Mala- 
bar, Mr.  Conolly,  tried  to  plant  teak,  and 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  and  his 
plantations  have  recently  been  doubled. 
The  rate  of  planting  is  now  120,000  trees  a 
year,  and  the  system  will  be  widely  ex- 
tended, but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  numbers  are  immensely  in  excess  of 
the  supply  to  be  ultimately  obtained.  A 
most  admirable  order  has  moreover  been 
issued,  directing  the  plantation  of  avenues 
along  all  the  public  roads.  Indian  roads 
have  always  "sides,"  and  the  extent  of 
ground  thus  available  is  equal  to  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  and  if  all  that  will  grow 
teak  is  rigidly  reserved  to  that  particular 
tree,  the  timber  thus  gained  may  be  equal 
at  least  to  one  first-class  plantation.  The 
teak,  however,  takes  years  to  reach  its  full 
maturity,  and  the  plantations  ought  to  be 
arranged  on  a  much  wider  scale.  Planting 
120,000  plants  a  year  only  costs  £600,  and 
there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  ten  times 
that  sum  should  not  be  expended.  The 
planting  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  providing  a  quarter  of  a  million 
trees  a  year,  so  that  the  forest  department, 


while  feeding  steadily  all  public  works,  and 
a  vastly  extended  railway  system,  should  be 
able  to  maintain  itself  by  its  own  exports  to 
Europe. 

For  a  department  so  extended,  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn's  book  will  become  a  manual.  Besides 
the  history  of  the  forests,  which  we  have 
summarized,  it  contains  the  results  of  a 
wide  experience,  advice  in  planting  teak, 
classified  lists  of  woods,  and  descriptions  of 
all  attainable  woods  and  spars,  and  we  can- 
not better  close  this  notice  than  by  extract- 
ing the  description  of  the  furniture  woods, 
scarcely  used  in  England,  and  obtainable  in 
Madras  in  almost  any  quantity  , — 

"  1.  Black  Ebony  {Diospyros  melanoxy- 
lon),  and  other  species.  This  well-known 
and  much-admired  wood  {lignum  nigrum 
non  variegatum  ?)  is  very  hard,  heavy,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  seldom 
obtained  of  great  size. 

"  2.  E.  Indian  Blackwood  {Dalhergia  lati- 
folia)  is  an  excellent  heavy  wood,  suited  for 
the  best  furniture.  It  can  be  procured  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  immense  size,  espe- 
cially in  Wainad ;  the  wood  contains  much 
oil,  which  is  exhibited  in  CI.  IV.  (by  the 
Gangam  Local  Committee).  In  large  panels 
it  is  liable  to  split. 

"  3.  Satin-wood  (Swietenia  Chloroxylon) 
is  hard  in  its  character,  and,  when  polished, 
it  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a  satiny  lustre ; 
it  is  much  used  for  picture-frames,  rivalling 
the  bird's-eye  maple  of  America.  It  is  oc- 
casionally used  by  cabinet-makers  for  gen- 
eral furniture,  but  it  is  liable  to  split. 

"  4.  Sandal-Avood  {Santaluw.  album)  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Mysore  and  Canara ; 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  agreeable 
fragrance,  which  is  a  preservative  against 
insects.  It  is  much  used  in  making  work- 
boxes,  walking-sticks,  penholders,  and  other 
small  articles  of  fine  ornament,  but  cannot 
be  procured  of  a  large  size. 

"  5.  Kiabuca-wood,  or  Amboyna-wood 
{PetrospermMm  indicum).  A  handsome  spec- 
imen of  this  ornamental  wood  is  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Sanderson.  It  is  imported  from  Singa- 
pore. It  is  beautifully  mottled,  of  difierent 
tints,  evidently  produced  by  excrescences 
from  the  tree.  The  wood  is  chiefly  used  for 
inlaying,  or  for  making  desks,  snufi'-boxes, 
puzzles,  etc.  These  are  exhibited  by  the 
Madras  Local  Committee." 
All  these  woods  can  be  used  for  veneer,  and 
the  ebonies  are,  probably,  the  most  dura- 
ble of  ornamental  woods.  In  Ceylon,  chairs 
and  immense  wardrobes  of  this  wood,  after 
a  hundred  years'  service  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, remain  as  perfect  as  when  first  manu- 
factured, with  the  carving  on  them  as  hard 
and  sharp  as  if  just  turned  out  from  the  fac- 
tory. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ALPS.* 

Mr.  Stephen  has  completed  worthily  a 
task  which  ought  to  recommend  him  to  all 
true  lovers  of  nature.  Fine  writing  about 
scenery  is  common  enough,  as  we  know  to 
our  cost,  but  writing  like  M.  Berlepsch's 
which,  while  up  to  the  level  of  its  subject, 
never  degenerates  into  tawdriness,  is  a  real 
and  most  unfrequent  luxury.  This  work  is 
more  like  a  great  poem  than  an  ordinary 
book  of  travels,  yet  every  description  is 
minutely  or  even  severely  faithful,  and  the 
impression  of  sublimity  which  the  best  pas- 
sages convey  is  created  not  by  the  words 
•themselves,  but  by  the  perfect  accord  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  living  grandeur  of 
the  scenes  M.  Berlepsch  intends  them  to  por- 
tray. Nature  in  the  Alps  is  so  magnificent, 
her  power  so  visible  and  so  awe-inspiring, 
that  any  description,  if  it  be  but  accurate,  is 
sure  to  produce  that  sense  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  human  race,  that  ground  tone  of 
mental  horror,  which  is  at  once  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  the  most  permanent  impression 
created  by  mountain  chains.  Most  describ- 
ers,  however,  fail  in  transferring  this  sensa- 
tion to  their  pages,  either  because,  like  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  they  attend  too  exclusively  to 
its  cause  ;  or  because,  like  most  of  the  recent 
travellers,  they  are  so  occupied  with  the 
effect  itself,  that  they  analyze  their  own  emo- 
tions instead  of  painting  the  scenes  which 
produced  them.  "We  have  no  apology  to 
offer  for  the  long  extracts,  which  we  usually 
avoid,  for  no  criticism  of  ours  could  interest 
our  readers,  or  describe  the  book  so  thor- 
oughly, as,  for  example,  this  account  of  the 
formation  and  descent  of  the  summer  ava- 
lanches : — 

"  The  picture  which  fancy  has  built  of  the 
appearance  of  an  avalanche  during  its  fall 
is  as  erroneous  as  the  notions  as  to  its  vari- 
ous causes.  It  is  not  a  round  ball,  as  people 
fancy,  which  in  its  place  of  formation  is  the 
size  of  a  cauliflower,  and  increases  by  rolling 
over  and  by  the  adherence  of  particles  of 
snow,  till  at  length  it  forms  a  ball  of  colos- 
sal diameter,  which  is  not  crushed  till  it 
bursts  in  the  valley  like  a  bomb  :  such  a 
progressive  spherical  form,  as  one  sees  made 
by  boys  in  the  lowlands  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  they  want  to  build  a  snow  man, 
would  at  least  require  a  uniform  inclined 
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mountain  slope,  interrupted  by  no  rocks  or 
cliffs,  and  thus  of  hill-like  formation.  The 
fall  of  an  avalanche,  of  any  kind,  is  in  form 
almost  exactly  like  a  waterfall  completely 
broken  into  foam.  The  fall  is  generally 
heard  sooner  than  seen.  Startled  by  the 
thundering  fall,  a  stranger  not  acquainted 
with  the  awful  phenomenon  generally  looks 
upwards,  and  seeks  in  the  atmosphere  for 
the  thunder-clouds  which  produce  these 
sounds  of  thunder ;  but  peace  is  in  the  deep 
blue  ether — not  a  cloud  is  swimming  in  the 
aerial  ocean.  Now  the  roar  rolls  through 
the  valleys,  and  renews  in  stronger  swells 
the  waves  of  sound,  while  the  eye  sinking 
lower,  perceives  on  the  silver  mantle  of  the 
mountain  a  smoking  dustlike  cloud  moved 
by  the  breeze,  and  close  below  it  a  sliding 
motion  in  the  slopes  of  neve  which  just  be- 
fore were  hanging  in  the  stillness  of  death. 
With  apparent  slowness,  at  measured  inter- 
vals, the  snow  cascade  sinks  over  the  rocky 
walls  like  broad  ribands  of  satin,  plunges 
more  deeply  over  the  cliffs,  bursts  into  round 
woolly  foam-bows  and  fluttering  curls  of 
cloud,  like  the  intervals  of  a  cataract,  or 
loses  itself  for  seconds  in  concealed  gulfs, 
and  sinks  down,  repeating  the  spectacle  from 
step  to  step,  till  it  comtes  to  rest  on  level  Alp 
meadows  or  in  deep  basins.  On  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  apparent  stream,  the  rolling 
thunders  which  accompany  the  fall  cease 
also,  and  the  traveller  becomes  convinced 
that  the  two  agencies  have  a  mutual  relation 
to  each  other.  But  where  the  seeming 
stream  of  dust  rolled  down,  there  is  now  a 
dirty  pale  line  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling 
snow,  showing  that  something  more  than 
snow,  that  earth  and  fragments  of  rock, 
must  have  come  down  to  leave  such  traces. 

"  Such  is  the  picture  of  a  summer  *  ground 
avalanche,'  painted  from  a  distant  and  secure 
point  of  view.  If  one  could  approach  nearer 
to  the  falling  avalanche,  with  a  telescope  of 
greater  magnifying  and  defining  power,^  it 
would  show  quite  different  forms,  and,  like 
the  unsuspected  cellular  tissue  of  organisms 
under  the  microscope,  would  suddenly  dis- 
play boundless  snowfields,  in  whose  embrace 
Cyclopean  fragments  of  rock,  massive  blocks 
of  ice,  and  torn-up  sheets  of  turf,  would  fly 
down  shrieking  and  howling.  What  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  like  harmless  descending 
masses  of  foam,  becomes  a  madly  raging 
fury  when  seen  from  near ;  for,  as  is  usual 
in  the  Alps,  we  have  no  sufficient  measure 
of  distance  by  which  to  judge  the  heights 
over  whose  unbroken  surface  the  avalanche 
is  breaking.  If  we  subtract  the  approximate 
height  of  the  place  where  the  avalanche 
buried  itself  from  the  height  of  the  point 
from  which  it  fell,  and  divided  the  resulting 
difference  by  the  sum  of  the  seconds  during 
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•which  it  lasted,  we  should  gain  a  quotient  of 
speed  for  the  enormous  rapidity  of  fall,  which 
would  at  the  same  time  explain  the  thunder 
of  its  descent." 

Or  the  following  description  of  the  surface 
sights  and  sounds  upon  a  glacier  :-j 

"  Let  us  go  on !  Now  at  last  we  can  get 
on  to  the  glacier.  It  is  near  midday,  and 
the  sun  is  hot.  How  very  different  from 
what  we  expected  is  the  tolerable  level  gla- 
cier surface.  It  is  furrowed  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  little  channels,  which  have 
formed  crossing  and  meandering  paths.  The 
little  watery  veins  of  the  icy  water,  of  dia- 
mond clearness,  scarcely  one  degree  above 
freezing,  hasten  down  to  the  greater  brook- 
like furrows,  whose  bed  always  consists  of 
transparent  glacier  ice.  These  brooks,  after 
a  short  course,  fall  with  a  roar  into  deep 
funnel-shaped  holes,  called  'mulden'  or 
*  moulins,'  into  which  they  disappear  with- 
out leaving  a  trace.  There  are  secret  canals 
which  reach  in  all  kinds  of  windings  and 
branchings  down  to  the  rocky  ground  of  the 
glacier,  and  supply  the  stream  which  pours 
forth  from  -the  glacier  gate.  The  gently 
vaulted  surface  of  the  glacier  glistens  and 
shines  with  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  smooth  flooded  ice.  An  infinite 
feverish  trembling  is  spread  over  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  ice,  so  that  a  glimmering  arises 
as  of  myriads  of  particles.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  walk  with  a  firm  foot  and  safe  tread  over 
the  shining,  perspiring  glacier ;  but  if  you 
do  not  tread  firmly,  and  take  some  care  not 
to  slip,  you  cannot  be  certain  of  not  sitting 
down  in  the  wet  every  two  or  three  minutes. 
This  strange  vivacity,  this  humming,  sing- 
ing, rustling  in  the  network  of  channels  that 
spreads  over  the  glacier's  surface,  lasts  as 
long  as  the  sun  sends  down  its  frost-dissolv- 
ing rays.  As  soon  as  these  sink  behind  the 
mountains,  the  little  life  grows  dumb,  the 
frozen  deathlike  breeze  moves  over  the  icy 
desert  and  binds  the  trickling  drops  again 
into  crystals,  and  before  it  is  night,  the 
noiseless  silence  of  the  grave  is  lying  over 
this  corner  of  the  Alps." 

M.  Berlepsch  adds  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  movement  of  glaciers,  only  sug- 
gesting very  casually  that  the  original  mo- 
tive power  is  the  pressure  of  huge  masses  of 
snow  behind  them ;  but  his  description  of 
their  forms  and  effects  is  the  most  vivid  we 
have  seen.  So  in  the  account  of  an  ascent. 
But  we  prefer  to  take  a  short  paragraph 
describing  the  summits  of  the  best-known 
peaks : — 
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"  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  Todi,  Mont 
Velan,  Cima  de  Jazzi,  etc.,  presents  soft, 
round,  vaulted,  snowy  cushions  on  a  broad 
base,  affording  perfectly  safe  resting-places. 
The  Galenstock  (11,840  feet)  displays  a  softly 
rounded  cupola  of  snow  towards  the  west ; 
but  on  the  east  sinks  suddenly  and  almost 
vertically  downwards  for  some  thousand  feet. 
The  top  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  in  Tyrol,  is 
an  uneven  rocky  space  of  chloritic  schist, 
giving  room  for  twelve  persons  at  the  out- 
side. The  southern  point  of  the  Schreck- 
horn  (eighty-five  feet  lower  than  the  higher 
northern,  still  unsealed  summit)  has  a  sur- 
face of  some  four  square  feet,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow  or  semi-circle,  with  the  convexity 
towards  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
top  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  is  formed  by  an 
undulating  ridge,  some  twenty  feet  long,  and 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  sink- 
ing steeply  on  both  sides.  The  Jungfrau 
presents  a  similar  form :  it  falls  in  a  hard 
snow  ridge,  like  the  roof  of  a  tent,  at  an  in- 
clination of  some  60  deg.  or  70  deg.,  with  a 
breadth  of  some  six  to  ten  inches,  and  the 
icy  roof  of  the  great  Rinderhorn  is  every- 
where so  awfully  sharp  that  the  boldest  moun- 
taineer would  be  unable,  from  the  steep  slope 
of  the  ridge,  to  ascend  it  astride  or  to  slide 
down  it.  The  Bernina  affords  just  room 
enough  for  three  persons  to  stand  close 
together,  and  the  Grand  Combin  runs  into 
an  absolute  snowy  point,  upon  which  one 
dares  not  venture." 

The  account  of  all  Alpine  specialities,  the 
glaciers,  and  the  forests,  landslips  and 
storms,  is  as  full  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  we 
extract  a  splendid  description  of  the  land- 
slip which  on  the  2d  of  September,  1806, 
desolated  the  village  of  Goldau,  lying  on  the 
Rossberg : — 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  (it  had  struck  a 
quarter  to  five  on  the  church  clock  at  Arth), 
suddenly,  a  vast  chasm  opened  half-way  up 
the  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountain  in  the 
'  Blithe  '  meadow,  which  grew  visibly  broad- 
er, deeper,  and  longer.  The  surrounding 
turf  turned  over,  so  that  it  showed  the  red 
soil  as  if  it  had  been  plowed.  At  the  same 
time  the  pine  forests  on  the  same  level  be- 
came unnaturally  animated.  At  first  the  tall 
slender  pine  trunks  waved  gently  to  and  fro 
as  if  touched  by  an  invisible  hand,  much  as 
in  summer  the  wind  produces  waves  in  the 
half-ripe  corn.  This  wavelike  motion  in- 
creased, but  in  opposing  lines,  so  that  the 
tree-tops  struck  against  and  through  each 
other  with  an  irregular  and  vehement  mo- 
tion. With  harsh  cries,  ravens,  crows,  jays, 
and  other  birds  that  harbored  in  the  woods, 
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flew  upwards,  and  hastened  in  flying  swarms 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  forests 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Rigi.  Now  the  vibrat- 
ing and  jerking  motion,  the  wavelike  rising 
and  falling  passed  on  to  the  grass-covered 
land.  It  looked  as  if  gigantic  moles  were 
burrowing  under  it.  At  the  same  time  a 
gentle  sliding  and  slipping  of  the  whole  up- 
per slopes  commenced,  and  became  constantly 
plainer  and  more  rapid.  The  pine  forests 
struggled  to  follow  the  hurried  motion,  and 
looked — according  to  the  expression  of  the 
people  who  watched  the  whole  terrible  phe- 
nomenon from  beginning  to  end — something 
like  hair  stroked  against  the  grain. 

"  These  alarming  phenomena  steadily  in- 
creased. In  even  larger  circles,  and  through- 
out a  greater  extent,  meadows  and  grass- 
lands, orchards,  houses,  and  stables,  with 
men  and  cattle,  were  drawn  along  into  the 
fearful  descent.  The  people  who  saw  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  been  born  and 
grown  up  give  way  under  their  feet,  started 
up  in  horror  and  fled  from  their  homes. 
Then  was  heard  a  thundering  roar,  as  if  the 
old  foundations  of  the  earth's  crust  had  given 
way,  and  a  sharp  crackling  as  if  a  thousand- 
pointed  sheaf  of  lightnings  from  the  threat- 
ening clouds  had  struck  the  supporting  pil- 
lars of  the  earth  with  one  blow,  and  burst 
and  ruined  the  framework  of  the  hills.  The 
Steinberg-cliff',  a  rocky  wall  of  several  mil- 
lions of  cubic  fathoms  with  all  the  forest 
upon  it,  and  the  nagelfluh  wall  of  the  '  Ge- 
meinde-Marcht '  sinking  like  a  terrace  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  below,  had  given  way. 
This  was  the  signal  for  universal  destruc- 
tion, for  then  began  a  tragedy  which  can  be 
compared  to  no  other  phenomenon  for  its 
fearful  sublimity,  in  the  wildest  confusion 
blocks  of  rock  and  splinters  of  stone,  mud 
and  turf,  foliage  and  trees,  sometimes  whirled 
up  into  the  air,  sometimes  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust,  chased  each  over  the  moun- 
tain shoulders  to  the  valley  of  Goldau.  One 
huge  fragment  seemed  to  be  trying  to  over- 
take another  ;  it  was  a  race  of  raw  materials. 
The  chaotic  fall  of  the  vast  masses,  the  speed 
of  their  descent,  the  universal  confusion,  in- 
creased every  moment.  Mountain-blocks  as 
big  as  houses  with  pines  fixed  to  them,  hur- 
ried, as  if  slung  by  a  demon's  fist,  with  free 
bounds  like  flying  birds,  high  through  the 
air.  Other  masses  of  rock  ricocheted  like 
shots  from  a  giant  cannonade  striking  from 
time  to  time  only  to  bound  up  again  into  the 
air.  Others  were  crushed  by  their  compan- 
ions on  their  path,  and  spluttered  like  white- 
hot  iron  rods  shooting  out  sparks  under  the 
hammer.  It  was  a  scene  from  the  Titans' 
battle  of  Greek  mythology. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  hundreds  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  as  many  stables  and  sheds  were 
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destroyed.  For  the  whole  slope  of  the  Ross- 
berg,  almost  up  to  the  Gnypenspitz,  whose 
highest  point  is  adorned  by  a  wooden  cross, 
was  at  that  time  dotted  over  with  detached 
houses  ;  and  beneath  in  the  valley,  between 
the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lowertz,  lay  the  rich 
villages  of  Goldau,  Busingen,  and  Lowertz. 
Under  the  ruins  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
men  found  a  common  grave." 

About  one-half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
sketches  of  mountain  life  in  the  Alps.  The 
English  idea  seems  to  be  that  danger  is  con- 
fined to  the  guides  and  the  chamois  hunters, 
but,  in  truth,  life  in  these  regions  is  full  of 
horror  for  almost  every  man,  from  the  goat- 
herds who  battle  with  the  eagles  on  the 
heights,  to  the  timber-floaters  who  convey 
the  trees  of  the  mountain  forest  to  the  plain, 
through  never  ending  "  lignoducts,"  chan- 
nels of  wood  flung  across  hillock  and  preci- 
pice, from  the  hill  which  the  trees  cover  to 
the  mountain  torrent  which  is  to  float  them 
to  a  market.  Even  in  the  villages  life  is  to 
the  idea  of  the  men  of  the  plains  very  hor- 
rible. Most  of  these  hamlets  are  buried  in 
a  seclusion  to  which  that  of  a  Cumberland 
dell  is  society,  and  many  are  exposed  to  a 
danger  which  permanently  modifies  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people. 

"  In  the  Mayenthal  on  the  St.  Gothard, 
which  is  frequently  threatened  by  avalanches, 
the  neighbors  collect  in  stormy  winter  weath- 
er in  one  of  the  largest  houses,  in  order  to 
watch  and  be  able  to  set  to  work  together, 
if  a  snowfall  should  come  down  and  bury 
everything.  In  order,  however,  that  time 
may  not  pass  too  slowly  for  the  good  people, 
they  dance  through  the  dangerous  night  to 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or  accordeons.  This 
custom  dulls  a  fear  which  the  foreigner  can- 
not think  of  without  horror." 

The  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to  a 
life  like  this  is  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of 
the  charm  which  mountains  exercise  over  all 
who  live  within  their  shadow.  M.  BerlejDsch 
says  even  the  cattle  of  the  valleys  long  and 
pine  for  the  mountains,  and  a  true  child  of 
the  Alps,  however  prosperous  abroad,  always 
returns  to  his  home.  So,  however,  does  a 
Lowland  Scotchman,  though  his  home  should 
be  on  a  plain  as  flat  as  Cambridgeshire.  The 
love  of  home  develops  itself  intensely  in  all 
limited  communities,  and  in  England  de- 
serters are  constantly  tracked  through  the 
certainty  that  they  will  hover  around  the 
spot  whence  they  first  emigrated.    It  is  not, 
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we  suspect,  the  passion  for  mountains,  but 
the  thirst  for  a  form  of  life  which  can  be 
realized  nowhere  else,  that  moves  the  moun- 
taineers. In  the  Himalayas,  the  peasantry 
so  far  from  loving  their  grand  hills,  hate 
them,  as  involving  permanent  and  unneces- 
sary toil,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
hill  chiefs  to  keep  their  few  subjects  from 
indulging  a  thirst  for  the  easier  and  sleepier 
life  of  the  plains.  Climate  undoubtedly  is  a 
strong  attraction.  Men,  even  in  full  health, 
who  have  once  breathed  a  clear  bracing  air, 
are  apt  to  feel  a  longing  for  it  which  amounts 
to  a  disease,  and  which  on  the  first  attack 
of  sickness  becomes  absolutely  irresistible. 
This  seems  to  be  specially  the  case  in  Switz- 


erland, but  has,  we  imagine,  little  necessary 
connection  with  any  desire  for  mountains  in 
themselves.  The.  effect  of  mountain  scenery 
perpetually  present  is  only  to  dwarf  the  mind 
by  suggesting  the  impotence  of  human  effort, 
and  mountaineers,  as  a  rule,  are  compara- 
tively brainless.  The  Arians  who  left  the 
slopes  of  the  Suleiman  have  throughout  hu< 
man  history  supplied  the  dominant  races  ol 
mankind,  but  those  who  lingered,  crushed 
by  their  mountains,  remained  an  unprogres- 
sive  race,  and  retain  to  this  day  nothing  of 
their  ancestry  except  their  superb  physique 
and  physical  energy.  It  is,  we  suspect,  to 
the  visitor  rather  than  to  the  native  that  Al- 
pine sumimits  seem  so  majestically  attractive. 


The  sale  of  Hugh  Miller's  works  has  been 
much  larger  in  this  country  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Messrs.  Gould  and  Lincoln  are  the 
Boston  publishers,  and  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edin- 
burgh, issue  the  works  abroad.  The  "  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks "  has  reached  a  sale  of 
27,000  copies  in  England  and  the  same  in  Amer- 
ica. Next  comes  the  "Footprints  of  the  Cre- 
ator," in  which  the  American  sale  has  entirely 
outstripped  the  English,  the  former  being  up- 
wards of  19,000,  and  the  latter  about  6,000. 
The  "Old  Red  Sandstone"  has  sold  16,C00 
copies  here  to  9,000  in  England ;  the  "  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters,"  16,000  here  to  10,000  of 
the  English ;  and  the  "  First  Impressions  of 
England,"  9,000  against  6,000  in  Black's  edi- 
tion. The  sale  of  the  other  volumes  is  about 
the  same  in  both  countries. 


The  literary  executors  of  the  late  Lady  Mor- 
gan have  arranged,  conformably  with  the  wishes 
of  the  deceased  lady,  that  Miss  Jewsbury  shall 
prepare  her  letters  and  journals  for  the  press. 
About  a  volume  of  Autobiography  exists  in  the 
composition  of  Lady  Morgan,  ready  for  the 
printer.  There  are  also  journals  and  note-books 
copiously  kept,  for  many  years  subsequent  to 
the  period  at  which  the  regular  composition 
breaks  off.  The  letters  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  comprise  a  cycle  of  secret  history. 
Among  Lady  Morgan's  most  intimate  friends 
were  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  Madame  Patter- 
son-Bonaparte,— and  the  correspondence  of  these 
celebrated  beauties  is  said  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  piquant  and  attractive. 


On  Monday  a  dental  hospital  for  the  poor  was 
opened  at  149  Great  Portland  Street,  But  one 
such  institution  as  yet  exists  in  London,  and 
nothing  is  more  urgently  wanted.  At  present 
the  only  resources  of  this  kind  for  the  poor  are 
the  dispensaries,  where,  if  driven  to  madness, 
they  may  have  their  "  teeth  carefully  extracted," 
and  their  jaws,  of  course,  rapidly  emptied.  By 
the  exertion  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  many  other 
eminent  dentists,  this  evil  is  partially  remedied. 
The  new  institution  is,  however,  in  want  of 
funds,  which  Messrs.  Hoares,  of  37  Fleet  Street, 
are  empowered  to  receive.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  pain  which  makes  the  heart  even 
weakly  thankful  for  a  dentist's  cruel  mercies,  will 
not  hear  this  in  vain. — Spectator. 


The  Americans  are  honored  in  Germany  by 
Herr  Venedey's  life  study  of  George  Washing- 
ton, whose  high  character  is  sublimated  into  an 
abstract  ideal  of  human  virtue  with  the  true 
German  intensity. 


A  NEW  part  has  been  published  of  the  Sanscrit 
Dictionary  by  O.  Bohtlingk  and  Rudolph  Roth, 
published  with  that  singular  energy  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  languages  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Russians,  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences. 


Ungbammatical    Epitaph     in     Banbubt 
Churchyaed  : — 

"  Here  do  lye  our  dear  boy, 
Whom  God  hath  tain  from  we ; 
And  we  do  hope  that  us  shall  go  to  he. 
For  he  can  never  come  back  again  to  we." 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
ONE  MOMENT  OF  SUSPENSE. 

Lord  Brougham  in  his  notes  on  Paley, 
observes  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  longest  dream  occupies  in  reality  but 
an  instant  of  time.  However  the  events  in 
it  may  seem  to  be  prolonged,  the  entire 
dream  is  dreamt  from  beginning  to  end  dur- 
ing the  momentary  act  of  waking.  Some- 
times the  subject  matter  of  a  dream  from 
its  commencement  will  be  found  to  have 
direct  reference  to  the  act  that  wakes  the 
dreamer,  and  unless  it  be  that  in  such  cases 
the  sleeper  has  the  power  of  foreseeing  the 
cause  that  will  awake  him,  and  of  placing 
before  his  imagination  a  series  of  visionary 
scenes  all  conducing  to  the  final  event,  it 
would  follow  that  the  theory  propounded  by 
our  great  philosopher  must  be  the  only 
tenable  one.  Of  the  class  of  dreams  here 
referred  to,  the  following  is  a  remarkable 
one  as  illustrating  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  on  a  yachting  excur- 
sion. The  vessel  being  a  small  one,  the 
sleeping  accommodation  was  of  the  scantiest 
— my  bed  and  bedroom  being  a  hammock, 
slung  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  top  of 
the  small  triangular  cabin,  formed  by  the 
extreme  bows  of  the  vessel,  the  entire  apart- 
ment being  only  large  enough  to  contain 
me,  my  hammock,  and  a  number  of  hams 
and  dried  skusages,  dangling  like  myself 
from  the  roof.  I  was  asleep,  and  dreaming ; 
I  had  painted  a  portrait  of  some  one,  and 
had  failed  to  produce  a  likeness,  for  which 
crime  I  was  arraigned  before  a  criminal 
court  on  a  charge  of  felony.  So  far  my 
dream  was  retrospective — it  began  in  the 
present  tense  on  my  finding  myself  waiting 
in  the  dock  for  the  verdict,  which  was  either 
to  liberate  me,  or  to  consign  me  to  an  igno- 
minious death  on  the  scaffold.  The  intelli- 
gent jury  before  whom  I  was  tried,  consisted 
entirely  of  my  relatives  and  most  intimate 
friends.  I  was  prepared  for  their  verdict, 
w^hich  was  —  Guilty,  with  the  strongest  rec- 
ommendation that  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  should  be  visited  upon  me.  The  Judge 
put  on  his  black  cap,  and  sentenced  me  in 
the  usual  expressive  phrases,  without  hold- 
ing out  the  least  hope  of  mercy.  I  left  the 
dock  with  the  officer,  and  after  transacting 
business  with  a  deputation  of  photographic 
artists  from  the  illustrated  newspapers,  re- 
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tired  to  my  cell.  On  tlie  next  day  two  cler- 
gymen were  announced  as  coming  with  the 
intent  of  bringing  me  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  my  ,guilt.  On  entering  they 
proved  to  be  the  only  two  members  of  the 
Episcopal  bench  that  I  had  painted  in  actual 

life — the  Bishop  of and  the  Archbishop 

of .     The  latter  personage  was  quiet  and 

dignified,  but  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  Bishop  of was  more  demonstrative, 

in  fact,  he  brought  me  the  first  consolation 
I  had  had  since  my  arrest :  "  You  are  to  be 
hanged,  my  dear  friend.  True,  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  situation  to  find  one's  self  in, 
though  in  some  respects  a  prominent  and,  let 
us  add,  an  elevated  one ;  but  it  is  nothing, 
nothing  in  the  least ;  you'll  he  cut  down ; 
all  that  you  have  to  attend  to  is  to  see  that 
you  fall  easily — that  you  have  something 
soft  to  fall  upon  when  the  moment  comes." 
The  two  right  reverend  gentlemen  were 
most  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  me, 
in  fact,  they  never  left  me  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  two  days  that  elapsed  between 
my  trial  and  execution.  I  was  allowed  the 
best  of  fare,  and  the  cook  at  Newgate  was 
an  excellent  one :  in  the  matter  of  Beccafi- 
cos  he  was  above  criticism ;  his  Ortolans 
stuffed  with  truffles  were  unapproachable 
— in  fact,  it  was  the  very  dinner  that  I  had 
once  partaken  of  at  the  table  of  Mr.  S.  C, 
the  great  English  gourmand,  resident  in 
Paris.  Then  the  wine  was  not  only  from 
the  choicest  districts,  but  of  the  choicest 
vintages,  Sillery  of  the  year  '32 ;  Claret  of 
'46,  and  a  fine  hock  finer  than  Johannis- 
berger,  but  with  a  name  so  long  that  I  shall 
not  remember  it  till  I  dream  the  same  dream 
again.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  bishops 
dined  with  me  instead  of  with  the  governor. 
During  the  meal  the  Bishop  of con- 
tinually urged  on  my  attention  that  "  it  was 
nothing — I  should  be  cut  down — take  care 
you  fall  easily."  After  the  second  bottle  of 
Sillery  the  archbishop,  to  my  great  consola- 
tion, echoed  the  words,  and  assured  me 
that  I  might  be  certain  of  being  cut  down. 
The  only  notice  that  my  relatives  and  friends 
who  had  formed  the  jury  took  of  me  was 
their  coming  and  grinning  through  the 
grating  of  my  cell  during  the  dinner. 

The  day — the  houy — the  moment  came, 
and  squeezing  my  hand,  the  excellent  bishop 
assured  me  for  the  last  time  that  "it  was 
nothing,  I   should  be  cut  down."      I  as- 
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cended  the  scaffold  witli  a  determined,  Straf- 
fordish,  or  Charles  the  First  sort  of  feeling, 
only  to  meet  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the 
assembled  thousands  below,  and  especially 
of  my  f»;iends  and  relatives,  who  had  en- 
gaged the  windows  in  the  Old  Bailey,  di- 
rectly opposite,  amongst  whom,  above  all 
vociferous,  was  one  lady  cousin,  who  was 
beholden  to  me  for  long  years  of  kind  offices. 

The  night-cap  was  pulled  over  my  face ; 
but  I  managed,  manacled  though  I  was,  to 
keep  a  small  aperture  to  see  through,  not 
straight  forward,  but  in  the  direction  of  my 
feet,  as  we  do  at  the  game  of  "  Blind  Man." 
The  cord  was  adjusted,  the  drop  fell,  and  I 
swung.  I  felt,  however,  no  decided  pain, 
merely  a  sort  of  numbed,  quiet  sensation, 
not  in  the  least  disagreeable.  I  could  just 
see  out  of  the  aperture  in  the  cap  the  as- 
sembled multitude  below;  but  a  singular 
phenomenon  presented  itself;  instead  of  re- 
maining in  one  place,  people,  houses,  and 
all,  slowly  but  steadily  moved  round  me, 
when  at  the  end  of  one  revolution  they 
stopped  a  moment,  and  turned  once  round 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  did  they 
continue  j^assing  and  repassing  before  my 
eyes,  like  a  moving  panorama,  till  a  few 
minutes'  consideration,  assured  me  that  the 
phenomenon  was  nothing  more  than  the  ef- 
fect of  my  own  gyrations  on  the  rope  by 
which  I  was  suspended. 

No  part  of  the  dream  was  more  distinct, 
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or  more  full  of  minor  detail  than  the  period 
during  which  I  hung  thus.  The  most  tri- 
fling events  stood  out  sharp  and  defined. 
More  than  twice  or  thrice  did  I  mark  a  man 
at  my  feet  pull  out  his  watch,  and  note  the 
minutes  as  they  passed  to  the  time  when  I 
was  to  be  cut  down.  At  length,  five  min- 
utes to  nine  arrived,  when  I  could  see  im- 
mediately below  me  the  executioner  enter 
the  dark  chamber  formed  by  the  scafibld, 
and  with  long  slow  passes  proceed  to  sharpen 
a  huge  knife  on  the  flag-stones  of  the  pave- 
ment. This  operation  occupied  the  remain- 
ing five  minutes,  when  it  was  over,  he  as- 
cended the  scafibld,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
rope  just  above  my  head,  began  to  saw  at 
it  with  his  knife.  This  action  occasioned 
the  first  pain  I  experienced  during  the  en- 
tire operation,  or — more  correctly  speaking 
— execution.  The  action  of  the  knife  seemed 
to  thrill  and  grate  through  every  nerve  and 
fibre  of  my  body.  He  cut  through  one 
strand  of  the  rope,  and  a  jerk  shook  my 
whole  frame ;  in  a  moment  more,  another 
strand  went,  and  again  the  painful  jerk  was 
repeated ;  again,  the  executioner  sawed 
away,  the  third  strand  went,  and  I  was  pre- 
cipitated on  the  stones  beneath.  At  this 
juncture,  I  awoke,  and  found  that  the  rope 
by  which  my  hammock  was  suspended  had 
given  way,  and  I  was  rolling  on  the  floor. 

T.  H. 


"Recovery  of  the  Journal  of  Adolphe 
ScHLAGiKTWEiT.  —  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
writes  to  the  Times  that  Lord  William  Hay,  now 
employed  as  Civil  Commissioner  in  Cashmere, 
who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to 
throw  light  upon  the  fate  of  Adolphe  Schlagint- 
weit,  the  Himalayan  explorer,  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  possessing  himself  of  the  journal  of 
that  most  adventurous  explorer.  Quitting  his 
brothers  Hermann  and  Robert,  who  traversed 
the  Karakorum  and  Kuenlun  chains  to  Eltchi, 
near  Yarkand,  Adolphe,  pursuing  his  travels  on 
a  more  western  meridian,  succeeded  in  passing 
considerably  further  northward  than  his  broth- 
ers, when  he  was  beheaded  by  a  robber  chief  in 
front  of  Kashgar,  and  on  his  road  to  Kokand. 
Lord  William  Hay,  in  a  letter  dated  the  8th  of 
September,  writes  to  his  brother  Lord  GifFord  : 
"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  and  please  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  to  friends  and  those  who  are 
interested,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  recovering, 
and  have  now  in  my  possession,  Adolphe  Sehla- 
giutweit's  journal,  containing  one  hundred  and 


thirty-five  pages  of  closely  written  notes,  accom- 
panied by  what  is  confidently  asserted  to  be  the 
poor  fellow's  skull.  The  last  entry  in  the  jour- 
nal is  dated  the  11th  of  August  (1856),  a  few 
days  before  he  was  beheaded."  The  surviving 
brothers  will  thus  be  enabled  to  enrich  their  work, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  by  descriptions 
of  a  region  never  visited  in  modern  times  by  any 
other  scientific  traveller. — Examiner. 


A  PARAGRAPH  is  goiug  tlic  round  of  the 
French  papers  announcing  that  a  Chinese  spec- 
ulator has  arrived  in  our  allies'  country,  with  the 
naturalization  and  multiplication  of  fish  as  his 
mission.  He  is  said  not  merely  to  have  im- 
ported many  new  species,  which  are  to  prove  of 
great  value  to  European  bills  of  fare,  but  he 
professes  also  to  introduce  new  methods  of 
breeding  and  feeding  of  the  most  extreme  sim- 
plicity, which  will  place  a  plenteous  supply  of 
fish  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
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From  The  London  Review,  16  Kov. 
WHAT  CAN  THE   SOUTH  GAIN. 

Policy  belongs  essentially  to  the  domain 
of  reason.  It  is  based  on  foresight.  It  looks 
calmly  on  the  impulses  and  passions  of  the 
multitude,  and  excites  or  controls  them  for 
its  purposes.  It  directs  the  energies  of 
nations  to  the  promotion  of  their  own,  and 
of  the  general  welfare.  Not  from  passion 
but  from  policy  the  leaders  of  the  South  re- 
solved on  secession,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, in  his  message  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress on  April  18th,  explained  elaborately 
the  reasons  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
acted.  The  objects  aimed  at  were  the  good 
of  the  Southern  people.  They  desired  above 
all  things,  "  peace,"  and  "  to  be  let  alone." 
It  is  rational,  therefore,  now  to  inquire,  what 
they  have  gained  and  what  they  can  gain  by 
the  secession  which  Mr.  Davis  and  his  asso- 
ciates initiated,  and  by  the  separate  Confed- 
eration they  have  undertaken  to  form  and 
govern. 

Policy  necessarily  takes  into  consideration 
the  probable  actions  of  opponents,  as  well  as 
of  friends  and  allies.  From  the  absolute  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  acknowledge  the 
self-declared  secession  of  the  South,  and  to 
receive  its  negotiators  as  representing  an  in- 
dependent State,  it  was  from  the  first  evident 
that  war  was  inevitable.  His  policy  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  secession,  is  warmly 
and  passionately  supported  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  Union ;  and 
as  the  policy  of  Mr.  Davis  was  in  like  man- 
ner warmly  and  passionately  supported  by 
the  population  of  the  South,  the  overt  act  of 
the  secessionists,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was 
the  first  cause  of  this  deplorable  and  inevita- 
ble war.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  '*  peace  " 
which  the  South  desires,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  Instead  of  being  "  let  alone '' 
its  ports  are  blockaded,  its  trade  is  entirely 
extinguished,  its  armies  and  the  armies  of 
the  North  are  almost  daily  engaged  in  deadly 
conflicts.  The  fields,  where  for  nearly  seventy 
years  no  sound  has  been  heard  but  that  of 
the  clearing  axe  and  the  cotton  hoe,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees  and  of  the  building 
hammer,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  newly 
made  road,  and,  progressively,  the  rushing 
of  the  locomotive  and  the  screech  of  the  en- 
gineer's whistle ;  where  no  sight  has  been 
seen  but  acre  after  acre  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness,  and  home  after  home  rising  in 


quick  succession,  forming  the  village,  the 
town,  the  magnificent  city,  the  abodes  of  in- 
dustrious, skilful,  intelligent,  learned,  scien- 
tific men,  laboring  on  farms  or  in  workshops, 
worshipping  in  temples,  and  studying  in  col- 
leges,— are  now  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  flare  defiantly  to  heaven  with  the 
conflagration  of  their  sacked  and  destroyed 
homes.  Till  secession  was  declared  there 
was  peace,  with  rapid  progress  in  the  Union ; 
now  there  is,  chiefly  in  the  South,  destruc- 
tive war.  So  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  se- 
cession, as  a  policy,  is  a  grievous  failure.  It 
has  brought  on  the  South,  as  on  the  North, 
great  calamities. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  South  has  the  ad- 
vantage. It  may  find  sonae  consolation  for 
the  calamities  of  war  in  its  successes.  It 
may  balance  the  glory  of  victory  against  the 
annihilation  of  trade.  It  may  ultimately 
compel  the  North,  when  weary  and  worn  out 
by  vain  efforts  at  conquest,  to  acknowledge 
its  independence.  Let  us  imagine  this  ac- 
complished, and  let  us  endevaor  to  realize, 
as  far  as  our  limited  faculties  will  admit, 
what  will  then  actually  be  the  position  of  the 
Confederation  and  its  gains  by  having  con- 
quered "  independence." 

Whatever  may  ultimately  be  the  case,  in 
the  fii-st  instance  the  success  of  the  South 
would  probably  compel  the  States  of  the 
North  to  remain  united  and  form  a  more 
compact,  homogeneous,  and  firm  union. 
They  would  have  in  the  South  an  embittered, 
and  in  comparison  with  them,  a  powerful 
State,  against  which  they  must  be  on  their 
guard.  Great  Britain,  in  possession  of  Can- 
ada on  the  North,  would  be  likely,  with  the 
Confederation  on  the  South,  to  compress 
them  into  continual  and  firm  union.  We 
are  disposed  to  believe,  from  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty prevalent  in  the  North,  and  various 
other  circumstances  not  at  present  enumer- 
ated, that  it  will  not  readily  fall  into  anar- 
chy, nor  under  despotism,  but  will,  in  a  short 
time  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  again  be- 
come, as  it  has  now  been  for  a  long  period, 
the  refuge  and  home  of  the  poor,  the  discon- 
tented, the  skilful,  and  enterprising  people 
of  Europe.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  result, 
the  new  Confederation  will  have  in  the  North- 
ern States,  instead  of  fellow-unionists,  mu- 
tual parties  to  a  compact  which  bound  both 
to  a  mutual  deference,  and  made  one  respon- 
sible, in  degree,  for  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
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— a  community  of  free  -white  men,  all  ani- 
mated by  a  hatred  of  slavery, — all  completely 
distinct  from  the  black  men  who  fill  the  South, 
— and  all  bound  by  one  of  the  strongest  sen- 
timents of  human  nature, — to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  this  slave  and  black  community 
over  any  part  of  the  earth.  Hitherto  the 
free  North  has  increased  faster  than  the  Con- 
federate South  in  -wealth,  population,  and 
power,  and  for  the  future  is  likely  to  increase 
still  faster.  The  Confederation,  then,  wiU, 
through  the  success  of  secession,  create  a 
predominant  antagonistic  power,  no  longer 
restrained  by  union  from  carrying  into  effect 
the  resolution,  we  may  say,  of  all  civilized 
society,  to  extirpate  negro  slavery  from  its 
wide  domain. 

Separated  from  the  North,  the  Confeder- 
ation will  be  an  insignificant  State.  Some 
of  its  leaders,  and  some  politicians  in  Europe, 
have  flattered  it  by  visions  of  a  great  South- 
ern empire,  but  the  powerful  North,  from 
the  instant  of  separation,  will  become  the 
determined  opponent  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  empire.  Spain,  aided  by  Europe, 
and  ceasing  to  be  opposed  by  the  North  on 
behalf  of  the  South,  would  prevent  Cuba 
and  every  portion  of  the  West  Indies  from 
becoming  part  of  such  an  empire.  Follow- 
ing its  example,  of  seceding  from  a  false  ex- 
pectation of  gaining  power,  Texas  on  the 
one  hand  and  Virginia  on  the  other,  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectation  of  advantage  by 
a  first  secession,  might  try  another ;  and  the 
South,  falling  into  pieces,  would  utterly  lose 
the  means  of  maintaining  its  peculiar  insti- 
tution against  reason  and  civilization. 

The  South  is  now  teaching  other  nations 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  exclusive  depend- 
ence on  it  for  cotton.  They  are  taking 
means,  in  various  quarters,  for  obtaining  a 
supply,  to  which  the  return  of  its  supremacy 
in  the  cotton-market  would  be  hostile  ;  and 
it  cannot  hereafter  rely  on  the  countenance 
and  support,  which  it  has  hitherto  received 
from  cotton-manufacturing  nations.  It  will 
have  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  addi- 
tional Government,  of  heavy  taxation  to 
pay  the  expense  of  war,  and  of  greatly  crip- 
pled resources  to  meet  the  competition  of 
many  cotton-growing  people  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Secession  will  effectually  pre- 
vent it  from  finding  in  another  Eli  Whitney, 
and  in  the  wealth,  ingenuity,  and  resources 


of  its  former  colleages,  the  means  of  recov- 
ering its  profitable  monopoly. 

Secession  implies  boundaries  between  the 
new  Confederation  and  the  old  Federal 
Union.  It  will  imply,  too,  custom-houses 
on  these  boundaries,  different,  if  not  hostile 
tariffs,  different  revenue  laws,  and  a  great 
diminution,  if  not  complete  interruption  to 
the  perfectly  free  internal  traffic  whic^  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North,  and  been  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  of  the  Union.  The 
South  will  have  stronger  motives  than  ever 
for  securing  its  slaves  against  the  contam- 
ination of  freedom.  It  will  no  longer  have 
the  help  of  a  fugitive  slave  law,  and  must 
guard  every  point  of  its  land  frontier  with 
as  much  jealousy  against  the  inroads  of 
freedom  as  South  Carolina  guards  Charles- 
ton harbor.  The  shipping  of  the  North  may 
not  be  employed  quite  so  exclusively  as  at 
present  in  carrying  away  the  produce  of  the 
South,  but  for  over-sea  carriage  it  will  still 
have  to  confide  in  others.  It  cannot  be  the 
carrier  of  its  own  slave-grown  products  ;  the 
natural  and  indestructible  freedom  of  rov- 
ing sailors  forbids  it.  If  it  ceases  to  receive 
imports  through  the  North,  it  will  have  to 
pay  a  great  additional  price  for  them. 
Trade,  it  may  be  quite  sure,  already  takes 
the  very  cheapest  and  best  mode  known  of 
exchanging  its  exports  for  its  imports,  and 
any  alteration  in  this  mode  caused  by  its 
own  political  devices  must  be  disadvanta- 
geous. The  course  of  modern  civilization 
is  to  connect  by  trade,  by  one  medium  of 
exchange,  one  common  series  of  weights  and 
measures,  by  an  increasing  diffusion  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  including  that  of  different 
languages,  and  by  a  common  interest,  all 
the  diverse  nations  of  the  earth.  America, 
into  which  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  China  and  Africa,  have 
gone,  or  are  willingly  going,  seems  destined, 
it  has  been  concluded  from  this  principle,  to 
be  an  amalgamating  home  for  all ;  and  the 
political  secession  of  the  Confederation,  to- 
tally in  opposition  to  this  general  course, 
cannot  be  otherwise,  as  we  have  shown  in 
some  detail,  than  ruinous  to  itself  and  inju- 
rious to  society. 

The  Federal  Union,  let  us  add  as  a  con- 
cluding consideration  for  Southern  politi- 
cians, has  a  potential  voice  in  the  politics  of 
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the  world.  It  has  lifted  itself  up  against  1 
Great  Britain ;  it  has  challenged  France,  and 
obtained  its  own  terms ;  it  has  taught  Aus- 
tria to  respect  American  citizens  ;  it  is  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  empire  of  Russia  ;  it  has 
subdued  Mexico ;  it  extends  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific;  thirty-one  millions  of 
strong  and  intelligent  people  constitute  a 
great  nation.  The  secession  of  the  South, 
followed  by  other  secessions  incited  by  its 
pernicious  example,  may  break  into  frag- 
ments this  now  powerful,  free,  and  most 
valuable  member  of  the  community  of  the 
civilized  world;  but  the  South  never  can 
inherit  its  power.  What  great  nation  will 
ever  care  a  straw  for  anything  thought,  said, 
or  done  by  an  almost  shipless  community  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sinews  of  which  are 
negro  slaves  ?  Secession  is  not  the  road  to 
empire,  but  to  insignificance  and  ruin. 


ANOTHER  VIEW    OF    SECESSION   AND 
SLAVERY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post : — At 
the  present  session  of  Congress  the  subject 
of  slavery  and  the  question,  what  shall  be 
done  with  it,  which  has  so  long  vexed  the 
military  and  executive  authorities  of  the  na- 
tion, is  transferred  to  a  new  theatre,  and 
must  seek  a  settlement  by  the  debates  and 
action  of  the  national  Legislature.  Already 
it  is  a  question  of  great  interest — soon  it 
will  be  one  of  absorbing  consequence — 
"  What  are  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  in  the  territories  of  the  seceded 
states?"  While,  then,  it  is  the  part  of 
every  general  to  deal  with  the  subject  prac- 
tically in  his  orders  to  his  army  as  the  im- 
mediate exigencies  of  his  position  shall 
demand,  and  the  part  of  the  President  to 
issue  such  more  general  orders  as  shall 
form  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  mili- 
tary policy  for  the  government — a  duty 
which,  through  the  recent  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  AVar,  has  already  made  some 
progress  toward  a  satisfactory  accomplish- 
ment— these,  however  important,  are  but 
transient  expedients.  The  final  adjustment 
must  come  from  the  wisdom  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  nation ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  be 
looking  in  time  to  the  opportunities  and  the 
means  which  we  possess  for  a  definite  and 


decisive  settlement  of  the  whole  vexatious 
question. 

What  is,  then,  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  the  seceded  states  ?  How  far,  and  on 
what  principle,  may  the  nation  legislate 
within  the  territory  of  South  Carolina  and 
Texas  ?  Are  the  limitations  which  the  con- 
stitution imposes  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
general  government  the  same  now — when, 
by  the  action  of  the  regular  local  authorities, 
the  state  is  in  a  position  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  intense  hostilities — that  they 
were  when  the  state  was,  in  good  faith, 
carrying  out  the  duties  which  the  constitu- 
tion imposed  upon  her  ?  Or  are  the  changes 
which  this,  a  suicidal  and  desperate  state  of 
war,  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  state,  in- 
volves, so  radical  as  to  open  a  fair  field  for 
the  largest  discretion  of  Congress  in  re- 
establishing the  state  governments  ? 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  the  occur- 
rence of  war,  and  especially  by  the  act  of 
the  states  against  the  nation,  involves 
changes  of  the  most  fundamental  kind  dur- 
ing the  whole  continuance  of  the  struggle. 
As  the  great  security  of  personal  liberty, 
the  habeas  corpus,  is  put  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  by  the  very  existence  of  a 
state  of  war ;  and  as  every  right  of  property 
in  a  country  under  military  occupation  must 
give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign 
and  of  the  hour,  so  this  institution  of  slav- 
ery, for  the  time  being — durante  hello — 
stands  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  military 
authorities. 

But  if  a  change  so  great  as  this  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  war,  may  it  not  be 
that  other  changes,  equally  sweeping,  are 
involved  ?  K  the  President,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  war  exists,  becomes  invested  with 
so  great  an  authority,  may  not  the  great 
exigency  which  clothes  him  with  a  character 
so  new  and  so  startling,  bestow  new  powers 
upon  the  nation,  equally  beyond  the  view 
and  provisions  of  the  constitution  ? 

So,  indeed,  it  is  and  must  be.  An  inva- 
sion by  a  foreign  power  would  invest  the 
President  with  a  military  dictatorship  in  the 
whole  territory  invaded.  The  power  of  the 
nation  against  the  enemy  would  be  absolute, 
nor  could  any  state  rights  be  pleaded  against 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise.  But  war  by  a 
state  against  the  nation  converts  that  state 
into  an  enemy,  and  gives  to  the  nation  every 
right  of  war  against  the  state.    The  author- 
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ity,  then,  of  the  nation  in  the  present  con- 
flict is  a  twofold  right — its  right  against  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  its  right  against  traitors. 

The  men  who  take  up  arms  against  the 
country  lose  all  their  rights  in  that  country. 
During  the  war  they  are  enemies,  to  be  re- 
sisted to  every  extremity ;  after  the  war  they 
are  traitors,  to  be  punished  and  secured  from 
doing  further  mischief. 

No  laws,  then,  of  the  state  can  be  pleaded 
against  the  permanent  duty  of  Congress  to 
secure  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. No  laws  of  a  treasonable  state 
retain  any  validity  whatever.  The  laws 
which  appoint  a  governor  and  a  legislature, 
and  which  institute  a  judiciary,  become  of 
no  further  authority  when  the  power  which 
ordained  them  becomes  a  public  enemy. 
Such  a  community  is  wholly  beyond  the 
view  of  the  constitution.  That  instrument 
gives  to  a  state,  while  loyal,  certain  ascer- 
tained rights  ;  but  when  the  state  ceases  to 
be  loyal  to  it,  every  right  which  it  conferred 
is  withdrawn,  every  right  which  it  recog- 
nized is  ignored,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  state  government  is  at  an  end.  All  its 
agents  are  enemies,  all  their  acts  are  acts  of 
hostility,  and  the  constitution  can  know  no 
longer  the  state  which  it  previously  recog- 
nized. An  act  of  treason  by  the  public  au- 
thorities of  a  state  is  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  all  functions  and  rights  by  that 
state  J  and  it  is  the  business  of  Congress 
to  organize  a  republican  government  therein, 
upon  its  own  idea  of  what  such  a  govern- 
ment must  be. 

This  doctrine  is  in  complete  accord  with 
that  recently  laid  down  by  Judge  Freese  in 
Alexandria,  and  approved  by  the  national 
authorities,  that  no  officer  of  a  seceded  state 
can  retain  his  office  under  the  national  juris- 
diction, and  that  all  his  acts  as  such  officer 
are  liable  to  punishment.  The  state  being 
hostile,  its  authorities  cannot  be  recognized 
as  the  state  government ;  as  none  other  can 
be  immediately  formed,  it  follows  that  within 
a  seceded  state  there  is  no  local  government, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  insti- 
tute one  at  its  own  discretion. 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  case,  then,  is  that 


secession  is  abdication  by  the  state  authori- 
ties ;  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it 
by  the  loyal  citizens  is  the  evidence  of  their 
absolute  inability  either  to  conduct  their 
former  government  or  to  create  a  new  one. 
The  authority  of  Congress  is  the  only  au- 
thority left,  and  that  becomes  sole  and  su- 
preme. The  state  sinks  by  its  own  act  into 
the  condition  of  a  territory,  to  be  organized, 
provided  with  a  government  and  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the  power  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  power  is  subjected  to  no 
other  restraints  than  those  which  the  consti- 
tution imposes  upon  it  within  the  territories 
over  which  Congress  has  "  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction." 

The  end  of  our  reasoning,  then,  is  this : 
The  seceded  states  are  without  governments 
and  without  laws.  Secession  is  the  annihi- 
lation of  state  authority,  and  the  reversion 
of  all  authority  into  the  hands  of  Congress. 
With  the  death  of  the  state  as  an  organized 
community  die  all  its  political  institutions  ; 
no  rights  save  the  simple  personal  rights  of 
a  state  of  nature  remain.  Among  the  arti- 
ficial policies  and  institutions  which  seces- 
sion annihilates  is  slavery — an  institution 
which,  standing  upon  no  natural  foundation, 
goes  down  when  the  authority  which  sup- 
ported it  goes  down  j  and  that  authority  be- 
ing at  an  end,  slavery  is  at  an  end  in  every 
seceding  state.  Secession  is,  in  fact  and  in 
law,  abolition.  That  system  is  terminated 
by  the  political  termination  of  the  state  au- 
thority. Slavery  can  have  no  existence,  and 
no  recognition,  till  some  competent  author- 
ity shall  re-enact  and  re-institute  it ;  and  as 
Congress  is  the  only  authority  competent  to 
act  and  to  maintain  the  supreme  law  of  the 
constitution,  slavery  can  have  no  existence 
within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States 
unless  ordained  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Abolished  for  the  time  by  the  act  of 
the  seceding  states  themselves,  it  only  re- 
mains for  Congress  to  afibrd  to  the  world 
the  pledge  of  its  purposes  by  passing  the 
Wilmot  proviso ;  and  to  see  to  it  that  no 
state  be  re-invested  with  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  without  the  permanent  renunci- 
ation of  this  wrong.  B.  N.  M. 
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